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Thia  will  be  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  work  ever  published  on  Machines,  Me- 
chaaics.  Engine-work,  and  Engineering.  The  Mechanic,  Engineer,  or  Machinist,  from  the  time  he 
commences  his  profession  till  he  arrives  at  the  zenith  of  the  most  saccessful  professional  career,  will  find 
this  an  indispensable  work  of  reference. 

The  volume  will  be  of  royal  3vo.  size,  containing  nearly  3000  pages,  and  1500  plates ;  it  will  fill  np  a 
rhasm  that  has  long  been  a  requirement  to  practical  working-men,  and  those  intended  for  the  engineering 
Drofession.  It  will  present  Working  Drawings,  and  Descriptions  of  every  important  Machine  in  practical 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  independent  of  its  American  value  as  embracing  the  results  of  American 
ingenuity,  it  will  contain  a  complete  treatise  on  Mechanics,  Machinery,  Engine-work,  and  the  substance 
of  at  least  a  thousand  dollars^  worth  of  books,  scattered  in  expensive  folio  volumes  or  magazines. 
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D.  Appleton  <J-  Co.  are  now  publishing  in  Nos.y  25  cts,  each, 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  APPLIED  TO  MODERN  RESIDENCES. 

By  D.  H.  ARNOT,  Architect. 

To  select  firom  the  simple  elements  of  design  the  most  applicable  and  intelligible  forms,  and  combine 
\kem  in  the  most  useful  and  imposing  manner,  without  afiectation  or  distortion,  is  considered  the  great 
aim  and  duty  of  the  architect.  Those  elements  exist  either  in  shadow  or  in  substance  ;  in  shadow  when 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  description,  for  delineation  is  but  a  graphic  description  ;  and  in  substance  when 
impressing  the  beholder,  by  their  venerable  and  all-engrossing  presence,  with  the  zeal  and  emulation  of 
their  aathors.  Such  zeal  we  would  wish  to  bestow  on  the  pages  of  this  work,  as  to  indicate  from  which 
of  these  sources  we  have  derived  our  hoards  of  rudimental  wealth ;  which  our  task  will  be  to  model  and 
sppif  lo  the  adornment  of  modern  residences,  in  the  following  order :         • 

To  th:^. entrance,  which  ought  in  itself  to  be  the  index  to  the  interior,  to  the  vestibule  or  porch,  where 
soch  can  be  vbtained,  and  to  the  hall  and  staircase,  which  in  ordinary  city  houses,  so  far  as  dimensions 
are  ooncemei ,  are  to  a  certain  extent  confined,  but  are  nevertheless  susceptible  of  much  beautifying  in  the 
.  Gothic  style,  for  to  its  true  display  or  successful  practice  great  width  is  not  so  desirable  as  in  the  various 
styles  of  Classic  Architecture,  which  being  based  on  the  Egyptian,  are  seldom  seen  to  advantage,  unless 
extreme  breadth  in  proportion  lo  their  altitude  can  be  obtained. 

To  the  parlors  communicating  with  folding  or  sliding  doors,  a  taste  exists  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  city,  so  that  decorations  which  would  be  desirable  for  their  aptitude  and  economy  in  the  one  case 
would  be  equally  so  in  the  other.  When  we  have  thoroughly  exhibited  those  prominent  divisions  of  a 
modem  residence  of  a  moderate,  and  another  of  the  first  class,  which  we  expect  to  do  in  twelve  monthly 
pans,  each  part*containing  four  plates,  one  of  which  will  be  a  highly  finished  perspective  with  description, 
our  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  work  in  itself  complete. 

The  illustrations  will  be  such  as  lo  give  a  true  idea  to  the  owner  selecting  specimens  for  the  adornment 
of  his  house,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  all  the  necessary  details  to  a  working  scale,  to  ena- 
ble the  workmen  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  cost,  based  on  actual  measurement,  which  is  the  only  true 
criterion  of  the  value  of  this  style  of  work  ;  on  being  carefully  reduced  to  the  standard  of  surfaces  and 
girths  of  mouldings,  will  prove  in  most  cases  of  less  superficies  of  ornament  and  moulding,  than  any  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  or  Egyptian  model ;  and  consequently,  if  its  practice  is  thoroughly  understood,  less  costly 
as  requiring  less  material ;  and  less  subject  to  decay  as  presenting  less  surface  to  the  acUon  of  the  weathel 
or  other  causes ;  and  from  the  depth  of  cutting  and  picturesque  g^^onping  of  the  mouldings,  in  want  of  l^k 
carving  to  produce  richness  of  surfece,  than  any  other  style.  *..  ^  ^ 

Although  numerous  specimens  and  adaptations  of  Gothic  art  arc  already  before  the  public,  stili  thejL* 
relate  to  plans  and  purposes  foreign  to  the  taste  and  practice  of  this  ooontry ;  consequently  in  this  particu. 
lar  branch  of  art,  this  work  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  to  supply  a  want  whioh  has  long  been 
felt  both  by  the  professional  man  and  amateur. 
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and  girths  of  mouldings,  will  prove  in  most  cases  of  less  superficies  of  ornament  and  moulding  than  any 
Grecian,  Roman,  or  Egyptian  model ;  and  consequently,  if  its  practice  is  thoroughly  understood,  less 
costly  as  requiring  less  material ;  and  less  subject  to  decay  as  presenting  less  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
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lar branch  of  art,  this  work  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been 
felt  both  by  the  professional  man  and  amateur. 
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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


Ths  "  Cyclopfledia  of  Practical  Receipts"  being  now  completed,  it  is  pre  per  to 
offer  to  the  reader  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  concerning  the  nature  and  contents  of 
the  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  From  the  Author's  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Cyclopeedia,  recently  issued  in  London, — from  which  this 
volume  has  been  reprinted, — we  extract  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  original  Preface. 

**  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  an  accurate  and  compendious  Collection 
of  formulee  and  processes,  with  a  variety  of  information  suitable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  practical  purposes. 

'*  In  the  performance  of  the  laborious  task  of  compilation,  the  principal  aim  has 
been,  to  render  this  work  as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  as  well  as  a  correct, 
comprehensive,  and  conveniently  arranged  manual  of  reference  on  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  directions  for  the  preparation  of  several 
thousand  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  together  with  their  properties,  uses,  and 
doses,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  purity,  and  detecting  their  presence  in 
other  compounds.  In  most  cases,  the  derivations  of  the  names,  and  a  short  histori- 
cal notice  of  the  more  important  ^ubstances  have  been  appended ;  and  the  various 
scientific  and  technical  terms  that  occur  have  been  generally  defined,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  work  as  self-explanatory  as  possible.  As  the  names  of  substances, 
especially  those  employed  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  have  undergone 
repeated  alterations,  and  even  at  the  present  day  frequently  vary  as  applied  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  the  old  and  new  names,  and  the  usual  synon3rmes,  English,  Latin 
and  Continental,  have  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistajtes,  and 
facilitating  reference  to  more  elaborate  works.  A  general,  rather  than  a  scientific 
arrangement  has  been  adopted,  because  the  object  of  the  work  is  popular  and  univer- 
sal ;  and  though  useful  to  men  of  science,  it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  practical 
persons  and  the  public  at  large.  Theoretical  reasonings  have  been  avoided^  except 
n  some  instances,  where  a  slight  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  seemed  neces- 
«ry  to  the  proper  application  of  practical  detail.  The  whole  book  will  form  a  com- 
pendious Dictionary  of  Reference  for  the  manufacturer,  tradesman,  and  amateur,  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  families ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  find,  on 
lookbg  over  its  pages,  some  article  that  will  interest  them. 

^  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  present  work  have  been  derived, 
render  it  deserving,  of  the  utmost  confidence.  The  best  and  latest  authorities  have 
been  invariably  resorted  to,  and  innumerable  volumes,  both  British  and  Continental, 
have  been  consulted  and  compared.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  derived 
from  the  personal  experience  of  the  Editor,  and  the  processes  of  various  laboratories 
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and  manufactories,  many  of  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  from  having  inspected 
their  application  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  matter. 
wiTHOU*^  EXAMINATION,  has  heen  uniformly  avoided ;  and  in  no  instance  has  any 
process  been  admitted,  unless  it  rested  upon  some  well-known  fact  of  science,  or 
came  recommended  on  good  authority.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a 
proper  estimation  of  their  value.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  in  reference  to 
borrowed  formulae  or  facts,  the  omission  has  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  accu- 
rately determining  to  whom  the  merit  is  due.  The  individual  nameil  that  appear  in 
the  work,  are  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  immediately  attached  information  or 
formulse  are  usually  attributed,  or  on  whose  recommendation  or  authority  they  have 
been  taken. 

"  It  has  been  endeavored  to  avoid  confusion  of  the  medicinal  weights  and  meas- 
ures, with  those  commonly  used  in  trade  and  commerce.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  the  usual  signs  or  characters  to  indicate  those  denomi- 
'  na|ions  o^*^ither,  that  do  not  correspond  in  value.  The  quantities  would  have  been 
gladly  bfdught  to  one  uniform  standard,  had  such  an  attempt  been  practicable.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  particular,  will  be  found  both  simple  and  accurate. 

"  The  nature  of  a  condensed  alphabetical  arrangement  not  permitting  numerous 
individual  articles  to  come  under  distinct  heads,  the  casual  reader  may  often  be  led 
to  suppose  this  work  most  deficient,4.3;idiere  in  reality  it  is  most  copious.  Thus,  on 
searching  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid  under  H,  or  Picric  Acid  under  P,  such  an  article 
will  not  be  found ;  but  on  reference  to  the  heads  Prussic  Acid,  and  Carbazotic  Acid, 
other  names  for  those  articles,  much  valuable  matter  on  those  subjects  will  be  met 
with.  In  like  manner,  a  vast  number  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  Pills,  Lo- 
tions,  Ointments,  <&c.,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  remarks  that  follow  the  notice 
of  their  principal  ingredients.  Many  extensive  subjects  are  also  necessarily  dis- 
persed under  several  distinct  heads.  Thus,  information  on  the  manufacture  of 
LIQUEURS  will  be  found  under  the  heads,  Cordials,  Crimes,  Balms,  Oils,  Anisette  de 
Bordeaux,  Sighs  of  Love,  Parfait  Amour,  Noyeau,  Ratafia,  &c. ;  on  perfumery, 
under  the  heads,  Eaux,  Esprits,  Essences,  Extracts,  Pommades,  Poudres,  &c. ;  on 
DTEiNO,  under  the  heads,  Calico-printing,  Dyeing,  Archil,  Annotto ;  Blue,  Brown, 
Black,  and  other  Dyes ;  Alumina,  Tin,  Mordants,  Chloride  of  Tin,  Brazil-wood,  and 
Indigo.  By  a  little  attention,  such  divisions  may  be  referred  to,  and  readily  com* 
pared.  Sufficient  directions  are  appended  to  the  various  processes,  to  enable  even 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  manipulations,  to  apply  them  with 
success.*' 

The  work  has  been  reprinted  exactly  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  one 
exception,  which  must  be  stated.  Afler  the  volume  was  begun,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  large  number  of  references  to  articles  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  miscellany.  It  appears  that  the  compilation  was  entered  upon  without  any  dis- 
tinct survey  of  the  multifarious  materials  appertaining  to  such  a  Cyclopaedia ;  and 
therefore,  constant  directions  were  superadded  to  the  same  or  analogous  substances 
or  preparations,  which  it  was  designed  should  be  embodied  in  subsequent  portions 
of  the  alphabetic  classification.  Early,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  volume,  it 
must  have  been  ascertained  that,  by  following  out  that  unrestricted  introduction  of 
subjects,  the  Cyclopaedia  would  have  been  a  book,  "  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam 
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aliis  -y"  and  whether  it  could  have  heen  completed  to  the  word  Finis,  during  the 
life-time  of  the  Author,  is  very  problematical.  Those  supernumerary  explanations, 
consequently,  were  omitted.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  subject  the  book  to  a 
close  examination,  that  all  those  fictitious  references  might  be  excluded,  and  the 
reader  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  volume  for  expected  information, 
which  the  work  does  not  contain  in  the  form  specified,  but  which  is  really  included 
in  the  primary  articles.  Among  the  continual  variety  of  those  irrelevant  references, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  them  may  Have  been  unwittingly  overlooked ;  otherwise, 
they  have  been  erased  ;  and  thus  the  reader  has  been  saved  indefinite  perplexity,  in 
not  obtaining,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  requisite  intelligence  upon  the  subject 
which  he  was  investigating. 

The  PuBlishers,  therefore,  now  present  to  the  mistresses  and  managers  of 
domestic  economy,  and  to  the  various  classes  of  experimental  artisans,  ted  men  of 
business,  both  operatives  and  traders,  a  volume  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
very  superior  to  every  preceding  collection  of  receipts,  for  genera^  utility.  The 
whole  series  is  the  result  of  actual  scientific  tests,  and  presented  in  a  very  lucid 
manner;  combining  the  utmost  economy  and  utility,  with  elegance  and  easiness  of 
attaining  the  object  desired.  ■ 

Moreover,  while  it  constitutes  the  best  manual  that  exists,  for  family  nie,  for  the 
culinary  and  the  other  departments  of  household  life,  the  "  Cyclopsdia  or  Practical 
Receipts"  will  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  dairyman  and  the  farmer ;  and  for  all 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  to  whomUre's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  a  hand-book,  Cooley's  "  Practical  Receipts''  is  an  essential  accompaniment,  as 
developing  the  minute,  familiar  processes  inculcated  in  that  large  and  profound  de- 
velopment of  modem  discovery  and  science. 

New  York,  November  19«  1845 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS 

USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Ale  AlchemicaL 

Am.  H.  American  Hoq>itaL 

Ant  Antidote. 

Arab.  Arabic. 

Aust.  Ph.  Austrian  Fhannacc^dsia. 

Bat  Ph.  Batavian  da 

Co.  Compoond. 

Comp.    Do. 

Comp,  Compoeition. 

Daji,  Danish. 

Dan.  Ph.  Danish  Phaimacopaeia. 

Def,  Defii^ion. 

Der.  Derivation. 

Dim.  Diiftinutive. 

Dut.  Dutch. 

E.  H.  Royal  Edinbnigh  HospitaL 
Eq.  Eqohralent 

Equiv.    Do. 
Estim.  Estimation. 
Exter.  Extermination. 
JPr.  French. 

F.  H.  French  HospiUL 
Fr.  H.  Do. 

For.  H.  Foreign  HospitaL 

Ger.  H..  German     da 

Ger,  German. 

Guy's  H.  Guy's  HospitaL 

liist.  History. 

Hos.  F.  Hospital  Fonnulaiy.' 

Ing.  Ingredients. 

It.  ItaL  Italian. 

Ital.  H.  Italian  HospitaL 

Linn.  Linnnua 

M.  Mix. 

Maj.  Majendie's  Formolary. 

No.  Nnmber. 

O.  Old  Pharmacopoeia. 

Obs.  Obsolete. 
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P.  C.  Pharmacopoeia  Cbirunica. 
P.  Cod.  Paris  Codex,  or  French  PhaimMO* 
psia. 
P.  D.  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
P.  E.  Edinburgh    da 
p.  L.  London         da 
P.  U.  S.  United  SUtes  do. 

>.  n.  Equal  parts. 

Y.  Pipoof. 
Port.  Portngnese. 

5 p.  Prepared. 
*rep.  Preparation. 
Pret.  Preservation. 
Proc.  Process. 
Prod.  Product 
Prop.  Properties. 

Prus.  Ph.  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia. 
Pur.  Purity. 
Purif.  Punfication. 
q.  p.  As  much  as  yon  pleaaa 
s.  As  much  as  sufficient 
Recipe,  take 
Rest  Restoration. 
Rus.  Ph.  Russian  Pharmacopoeia. 
S.  A.  Accovduig  to  ait 
Sour.  Sources. 
Sp,  Span.  Spanish. 
Span.  Ph.  Spanish  Phaimacopo^a. 
si^  Spirit 
SB.  One-half. 

St  B.  H.  St  Bartholomew's  HospitaL 
St.  Geo.  H.  Saint  George's        da 
S.  V.  Spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  R.  Rectified  spuit  of  wina 
Swed.  Swedish. 

Swed.  Ph.  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia. 
Syn,  Synonyroes. 
if.  C.  H.  Uniyeisity  College  HospitaL 
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O.  An  imperial  gallon. 

Cong.        Da 

gall.  Da 

qt  An  imperial  quart 

O.  An  imperial  pint 

pt  Do. 

cwt  A  hundred-weight  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

qr.  A  quarter  of  a  hundred-weight,  of  28  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

lb.  When  preceded  by  Arabic  figures,  a  poond. 
Avoirdupois,  of  7000  grains. 

lb.  When  followed  by  Roman  numerals,  a 
poond,  Troy,  of  5600  gniai. 


J  A  Troy  onnce,  of  480  grains. 

f  J  A  fluid  ounce,  or  l-20th  of  an  imperial  pint 

oz.  An  avoirdupois  onnce,  of  437 }  grains. 

dr.  A  drachm,  or  the  l-8th  of  an  ounce. 

3  A  Troy  drachm. 

dwt  A  pennyweight,  or  24  gn. 

f3  A  fluid  draclun,  or  the  l-8th  of  a  fluid 
ounce. 

3  A  scruple,  or  20  grains. 

m  A  minim,  or  drop,  of  60  to  the  fluid  drachm. 

Drop  Wherever  this  word  occurs,  a  minim  is 
intended. 

gr.  gn.  A  grain,  or  grains  TVoy. 
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ABERNETHY  MEDICINES.  These  origi- 
nally  coDHstfed  of  a  three-grain  mercurial  pill,  ad- 
ministered over-night,  followed  by  an  aromatized 
black  draoght  in  the  morning.  Finding,  however, 
that  wheii  frequently  taken  they  produced  saliva- 
tioo,  which  proved  mjurious  to  their  sale,  the  pro- 
pfietor  leseened  the  quantity  of  blue  pill,  and  added 
a  ]»oportionate  weight  of  compound  extract  of 
oolocynth.  Two  grains  of  the  former,  and  three 
grains  of  the  latter,  are  the  quantities  generally 
adopted  for  an  adult,  followed  by  about  an  ounce 
of  ibe  draught,  as  above  mentioned.  When  this 
is  not  agreeable,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  any  mild 
pmjgative  medicine  that  the  patient  may  fancy, 
will  prove  equally  efficacious. 

ABIETIC  ACID.  M.  Baup  has  given  this 
name  to  an  acid  principle  which  he  found  in  the 
resin  of  the  pinus  abies.  Caillot  has  applied  the 
same  name  to  a  resinous  acid  which  he  discovered 
in  Strasboig  turpentine  and  common  frankincense. 
Berzelios  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  resins  al- 
pha and  beta  of  the  above  turpentine. 

Prep.  Disest  the  resin  of  the  pinus  abies,  first 
m  weiJL  and  afterwards  in  strong  alcohol,  mix  the 
two  UqnoiB,  filter  and  evaporate ;  dissolve  the  resi- 
duum in  strong  alcohol,  filter  and  agaim  evaporate. 
It  may  be  further  purified  by  resolution,  forming 
a  sah  of  co{^r  by  adding  a  solution  oi  verdigris, 
and  afterwards  decomposing  it,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Remarkg.  In  its  purest  state  it  crystallizes  in 
sqnare  plates,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  forms  salts 
with  the  alkalis.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the 
pinic  and  sylvic  acids. 

ABIETINA  Syri,  Abietin,  Abietine.  A 
cfyitaUizable  resin  found  in  Strasburg  turpentine. 
(Caiiiot)  Berzelius  says  it  is  the  resin  gamma  of 
the  same  turpentine.  (Jour,  de  Pharm.  xvi  436.) 

ABORTION.  The  expulsion  of  the  human 
foetus,  after  the  sixth  week,  and  before  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy.  In  its  most  extended  Reuse, 
the  term  has  been  applied  synonymously  with 
miseairiage.  The  latter  term,  however,  has  been 
generaUy  restricted  to  the  first  six  weeks  after 
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conception.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  after  the 
sixth  but  before  the  ninth  month,  is  termed  ^n- 
mature  labor. 

CauaeB.  Nervous  irritability,  plethora,  advanced 
age,  scurvy,  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  mercurial 
taints,  malformation  of  spine  or  pelvis,  luxurious 
and  indolent  habits  of  living,  excessive  indulgence 
df  the  passions,  extreme  terror,  anger,  joy,  &c. ; 
falls,  blows,  violent  exercise,  vomiting,  coughing, 
and  rough  purgatives;  hot  baths,  stimulating  li- 
quors, and  other  excitants  generally.  . 

Treat  I.  Prevention,  Avoid  all  the  above- 
mentioned  exciting  causes,  and  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  symptoms  seek 
a  recumbent  posture,  and  repose  in  every  shape 
practicable.*  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  confection  of 
senna,  or  other  mild  aperient  should  be  taken,  and 
should  there  be  much  hoBmorrhage,  injections  of 
cold  water,  or  cold  infusion  of  black  tea,  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  A  cold  hipbath,  or  sponging  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  with  water  and  vinegar, 
often  proves  successfuL  Should  the  symptoms 
continue  unttbated,  medical  assistance  should  be 

BOOffht 

LL  Recovery.  Should  the  preceding  measures 
prove  ineffectual,  and  no  violent  symptoms  super- 
vene, the  remaining  treatment  may  consist  in 
continuing  ^^e  recumbent  posture,  keeping  the 
bowels  regular,  taking  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and 
avoiding  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air.  This 
treatment  may  be  gradually  abandoned  by  the 
patient  for  her  usual  course  of  life,  in  proportion 
as  she  feels  herself  able  to  do  so.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  only  treatment  required  throughout, 
is  simply  the  adoption  for  a  few  days  of  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  light  nu- 
tritious diet  Various  formulae  for  medicines  suit- 
able to  the  above  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this 
work. 

ABRACADABRA.  A  word  supposed  by  the 
Cabalists,  and  by  other  weak-minded  and  super- 
stitious persons,  to  possess  great  virtue  in  prevent- 
ing and  curing  feven,  especially  intermittents, 
(ague,)  of  which  the  kind  called  semi-tertian  was 
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believecl  to  be  most  easily  removed  by  its  incanta- 
tion. The  formula  has  been  preserved  by  Serenusi 
Samonicus,  and  its  application  as  an  amulet  may 
be  seen  described  in  Defoe's  *  Histor}'  of  the  Plague 
in  London.'  A  paper  with  the  Abracadabra  writ- 
ten on  it,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  was  thouj^ht 
to  propitiate  a  Syrian  deity  of  that  name.  1  he 
words  Abrubax,  Abrasax,  Abraxas,  and  abraca- 
dabra, are  doubtless  closely  connected  together  in 
their  origin  and  import,  but  tracing  them  back 
into  the  confusion  and  superstition  of  the  past, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  here,  and  be  of  too  theoretical  and 
fpeculative  a  character  for  a  practical  work. 

Formula  from  Serenua  Samonicus, 

ABRACADABRA. 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

•  ABRAC 

ABRA 

*  ABR 

AB 

A 

ABRASION.  A  superficial  injury  of  the  skin, 
resulting  from  the  partial  removal  of  the  cuticle 
by  friction. 

Treat.  When  the  injured  surface  is  small,  and 
unexposed,  no  application  is  generally  required, 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  to 
protect  the  unsound  part  from  dirt  and  further  in- 
jury, by  applying  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft  linen  rag, 
covered  with  spermaceti  or  some  other  simple  un- 
guent ;  a  piece  of  strappiug,  or  bandage  of  any 
sort,  may  then  be  placed  over  it,  to  keep  it  on. 
In  most  cases,  however,  a  simple  piece  of  strap- 
ping, or  sticking-plaster,  will  be  found  quite  suf- 
ficient 

ABSCESS.  A  tumor  or  swelling  in  the  mem- 
branous or  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  resulting 
from  inflammatory  action,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  purulent  matter. 

Symp.  I.  Acute  Abscess.  Active  inflamma- 
tion rapidly  terminating  in  the  pn^pction  of  pus 
or  matter  and  the  increase  of  the  tumor.  The 
latter  may  be  felt  fluctuating  within  the  part,  if 
near  the  surface ;  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight 
follows,  the  swelling  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and 
what  b  popularly  known  as  a  head  or  point ;  the 
0kin  reddens,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner,  until 
at  last  it  breaks,  and  the  imprisoned  matter  es- 
capes. In  favorable  cases,  healthy  action  follows, 
the  injury  is  repaired,  and  the  wound  heals.  In 
some  cases  instead  of  the  tumor  bursting,  the 
whole  of  the  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  the  swelling  disappears,  whence  sometimes 
disagreeable  consequences  have  resulted,  but  as 
frequently  without  any  perceptible  derangement 
of  the  general  health. 

II.  Chronic  Abscess.  This  generally  occurs  in 
scrofulous  constitutions,  and  is  usually  confined  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue.  The 
symptoms  up  to  the  period  of  the  discharge  of  the 
matter  are  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, but  with  a  much  less  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion.   At  this  point,  however,  the  latter  increases, 


fever  is  excited,  and  the  discharge  continues,  pro- 
ducing debility  and  sometimes  fatal  results.  In 
favorable  cases,  the  healing  and  reparative  pro- 
cesses are  similar  to  those  of  the  acute  variety, 
but  much  more  tedious,  the  curative  action  often 
barely  keeping  pace  with  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  ulcer,  even  in  its  improving  condition. 

Treat.  Cooling  applications,  friction,  and  con- 
tinued gentle  pressure  may  be  tried  in  the  early 
stages,  and,  if  ineflfectual,  suppuration  should  then 
be  promoted  by  warm  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  liberal  diet  until  the 
rupture  of  the  tumor ;  when  this  takes  place,  the 
ulcer  must  be  regularly  dreased  twice  a  day  with 
simple  ointment,  and  kept  perfectly  dean  ;  a 
light  nutritious  diet  should  now  be  adopted,  and 
the  bowels  kept  gently  open  with  mild  aperients. 
When  the  abscess  is  situate  in  the  head,  chest, 
joints,  near  the  eye,  or  other  part  where  its  pres- 
ence may  be  productive  of  serious  injury  from 
pressure  or  diffusion,  it  should  be  opened  with  a 
lancet  as  soon  as  mature,  but  this  operation  had 
better  be  performed  by  a  surgeon.  Chronic  ab- 
scesses require  to  be  opened  earlier  than  acute 
ones,  but  in  other  respects  their  treatment  is  sim- 
ilar. 

ABSINTHIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found 
by  Braconnot  in  the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  com- 
mon wormwood,  where  it  exists  in  oombination 
with  potash. 

Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a 
watery  infusion  of  common  wormwood,  wash  the 
precipitate  in  cold  distilled  water,  then  suspend  it 
in  water  contained  in  a  tall  vessel  of  glass,  and 
pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  liquor, 
until  all  the  lead  is  precipitated ;  lastly,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  Sour,  uncrystallizable,  deliquescent,  ylid, 
forming  salts  with  the  bases,  called  absinthates. 
These  may  be  procured  by  double  decomposition 
from  a  mixture  of  absinthate  of  ammonia,  and  a 
solution  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Some  of  these 
salts  are  crystallizable. 

Remarks.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  this 
acid  is  similar  to  the  succinic,  if  it  be  not  actually 
the  same. 

ABSINTHINE.  Syn.  Absinthin,  Abbinthi- 
NA,  Absintiiia.  The  proximate  bitter  principle  of 
the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  common  wonnwood, 
discovered  by  Caventou  in  the  watery  infusion  of 
the  'tops  and  flowers,  and  called  by  him  the  "  pure 
bitter  principle." 

Prep.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with 
another  of  acetate  of  lead,  pass  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas  through  the  filtered  liquor,  until  the 
excess  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  then  filter  and 
•evaporate  to  dryness;  digest  the  residuum  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  abandon  the 
solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Collect  the 
ramified  brown,  product,  redissolve  it  in  alcohol, 
treat  it  with  charcoal,  filter  and  again  evaporate, 
and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  absinthine  is 
rendered  quite  white. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  When  quite  pijre,  white,  semi- 
crystalline,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  phy- 
siological effects,  as  far  as  known,  are  similar  to 
the  extract  of  wormwood.  It  flavors  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  procured.    It  has  been  proposed 
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as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  subetitute 
for  quinine  in  intermittenta.  Dote.  U^aacer- 
tained. 

ABSORBENT,  ALKALINE.  Prep.  Mix  4 
oz.  of  lime  water  with  1  oz.  each  of  liquor  of  po- 
taaaa  and  airup  of  orange  peel.  Dote.  One  table- 
qMx>nful  in  a  cup  of  water  or  broth,  in  dyspepsia 
and  heartburn.  >, 

ABSORBENT,  AROMATIC  VOLATILE. 
Prep.  I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  2  dr.,  pure  water 
5  oz.,  airup  of  orange  peel  1  oz.,  mix,  for  a  six- 
oonce  mixture. 

II.  Sal  volatile  1  oz.,  water  4  oz.,  orange  airup 
1  OK.,  mix,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
Do«e.  AalasL 

Remark*.  This  preparation  ia  much  eateemed 
as  a  mild  antacid  by  persons  laboring  under  dys- 
pepsia, heartburn,  or  acidity  of  the  atomach,  ariaing 
from  ezceaaive  indulgence  in  apirituoua  or  ferment- 
ed iiquon.  It  alao  pooocaoco  conaiderable  atimula- 
ting  propertiea,  and  will  partially  remove  the  fit 
of  drunkenneaa. 

ABSORBENTS  (rN  CHiMiaraY.)  Subatancea 
that  paaseaa  the  property  of  withdrawing  moisture 
from  the  atmoaphere  that  aurrounda  them.  Ab- 
aorbenta  are  distingubhed  from  deliqueacent  aalta. 
The  latter  attract  moiature  and  diaaolve  therein, 
while  the  former  merely  abaorb  or  auck  it  up  into 
their  pores,  in  the  aame  way  aa  a  aponge  does 
water. 

ProcesM  of  ascertaining  the  aheorhent  power 
of  different  eubetancee.  Thoroughly  dry  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  suitable  application  of  heat,  and  trana- 
fer  it,  while  still  hot,  into  a  clean  dry  vial  fur- 
nished with  a  perfectly  tight  ground-glaas  atopper. 
When  quite  cold,  place  the  aubstance  in  a  pre- 
pared large  wide-mouthed  glaaa  bottle,  which  muat 
then  be  closed,  and  kept  ao  for  aome  time.  A 
delicate  hygrometer  being  then  introduced,  will 
indicate  on  its  acale  the  degree  of  dryneaa  of  the 
encloBed  air.  The  atmoaphere  in  the  large  bottle 
afaonld  be  rendered  as  damp  aa  poaaible,  by  aua- 
pending  moiBtened  rag  or  filtering  paper  within  it, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  aubatance  to 
be  examinecL 

Remarks.  Experimenta  of  thia  nature  are  only 
relatively  correct,^  and  must  be  performed  under 
exactly  aimilar  circumstancee,  to  funiish  even  cor- 
rect comparative  results.  In  the  examination  of 
soila,  for  instance,  not  only  muat  the  heat  employed 
be  the  same,  but  the  duration  of  the  diying,  aa 
well  as  the  method  of  saturating  the  air  in  the 
bige  bottle,  muat  alao  be  the  aame ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  process  in  each  case  must  be  aa  aimilar  aa 
careful  manipulation  can  possibly  make  them. 

ABSORBENTS  (in  Fharmact.)  Subatances 
that  remove  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowela. 

Liet.  Magnesia  and  carbonate  of  magneaia,  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  the  carbonatea  and  bicarbonatea 
d  soda,  potaasa,  and  ammonia,  are  the  principal 
medicines  of  thia  class.  The  first  three  are  called 
earthy,  and  the  others  alkaline  absorbents. 

Prop.,  ^c.  They  neutralize  acidity,  and  fre- 
quently poaaeaa  the  power  of  atopping  diarrhoea, 
(especially  chalk,)  and  relieving  heartburn  and 
dyapepaia,  particulariy  when  the  latter  dependa 
en  the  presence  of  acidity  in  the  prime  vie. 
Doee.  One  teaapoonful  of  either  of  the  powders 
(except  the  last)  in  a  cup  of  water,  forms  an  ex- 


cellent antacid  draught     The  doae  of  ammonia 
la  10  to  15  graina. 

Remarks.  Prepared  chalk  is  moat  auitable  to 
diarrhoea ;  potaah,  soda,  or  magneaia,  to  heartburn 
and  dyapepaia ;  and  ammonia,  when  nervoua  or 
hysterical  aiTections  are  present  The  latter,  be- 
sides being  absorbent,  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  emetic. 

ABSORPTION  (IN  Agriculture.)  The  pow- 
er possessed  by  soils  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Remarks.  The  more  a  soil  is  divided  by  labor 
and  vegetation,  the  greater  is  its  absorbent  power, 
and  consequently  its  fertility.  The  latter  chiefly 
dependa  on  its  capacity  for  imbibing  moisture,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  recent  and  dia- 
integraled  lava.  (Leslie.)  The  finely  divided  state, 
most  penetrable  by  the  delicate  fibres  of  plants, 
appears  to  derive  its  superior  power  of  acting  on 
atmospheric  vapor  from  the  augmentation  of  its 
aurface  and  the  multiplication  of  its  points  of  con- 
tact (lire.)  Thia  method  of  increaaing  the  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  ia  well  known  to  scientific  farmers, 
and  seldom  neglected  by  them.  (Loudon.)  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  absorbent  power  of  soila, 
is  described  under  absorbbnt  in  chemibtry,  to 
which  the  reader  ia  referred.  That  aoil  muat  be 
regarded  as  the  moat  fertile,  which  poasesses  thia 
power  in  the  greateat  degree.  Garden-mould  has 
the  highest  absorbent  power  of  any  mineral  aub* 
stance.  (Leslie.) 

ACCIDENTS.  iSyn.  Cabualtieb.  The  read* 
er  ia  referred  to  the  separate  articles  Drownino, 
Fires,  j&c.  &c.,  for  the  best  means  of  either  pre- 
venting or  meeting  accidents.  The  following  re- 
marks are,  however,  so  valuable,  that  they  deserve 
general  attention,  being  equally  applicable  to  every 
description  of  casualty  and  misfortune. 

"  There  ia  no  aituation  or  condition  in  human 
life  that  ia  not  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  aerious 
accidenta,  against  which  it  ia  not  alwaya  poaaible 
to  guard  by  the  greatest  care  and  foresight.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  remember 
that  in  every  accident,  one  of  the  greateat  and 
moat  powerful  aaaiatunts  m  remedying  it,  is  pres- 
ence  of  mind.  For  want  of  thia  deairable  aelf- 
possession,  many  a  person  has  loet  hia  life,  and  the 
iniachiefB  ariaing  from  unforeaeen  accidenta  have 
become  irretrievable.  If  the  mind  be  overwhelmed 
by  fear,  or  astounded  by  alarm,  it  u  utterly  impoa- 
sible  that  deliberate  meaaurea  can  be  taken  to 
secure  either  our  own  safety  or  the  safety  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  about  us,  and  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  oureelvea.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  it  ia  a  proof  of  the  trueat  wisdom  to  cultivate, 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  aa  much  aa  possible,  m 
all  extraordinary  and  unexpected  situations,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  that  chief  requisite  in 
every  accident,  for  acting  with  coolness,  judgment, 
and  effect — presence  of  mind.^^ 

ACERIC  ACID.  Syn.  Maplb  Acid.  An 
acid  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  milky  sap  of  the 
acer  campestre  or  common  maple  tree,  where  it 
exiata  in  combination  with  lime. 

Prep.  Place  the  juice  of  the  maple  in  a  warm 
aituation  for  about  a  fortnight,  that  it  may  ferment 
and  loae  ita  acidity  ;  then  filter  and  add  a  aolution 
of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  clear  liquor,  aeparate  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  very  cold 
water.    Then  pour  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  wa- 
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ter  «D  the  filter,  and  receiye  it  in  glaas  yeflseb. 
On  cooling,  brilliant  crystals  of  acerate  of  lead  will 
be  deposited.  After  washing  the  latter  with  cold 
water,  reduce  them  to  fme  powder  and  suspend  it 
in  hot  water  in  a  tall  glass  jar,  then  pass  sulphu* 
reted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  liquid,  until  all 
the  lead  is  thrown  down ;  filter,  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  to  expel  the  adhering  sulphurous  gns, 
then  gently  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Prop.  These  resemble  the  malic  acid.  With 
the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  acerates. 

Remarks.  From  the  recent  researches  of  Gme- 
lin  and  others,  it  appears  probable  that  the  aceric 
and  malic  acids  are  the  same,  and  consequently 
their  salts  must  be  also  similar. 

ACETAL.  Syn.  Oxygen  Ether.  A  fluid 
discovered  by  Dobeireiner,  and  by  him  called  oxy- 
gen ether. 

Prep.  Pour  alcohol,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
into  a  tall  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  and  suspend 
three  or  four  watch-glasses  or  capsules  containing 
platinum  powder,  to  the  depth  of  two  lines,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  spirit.  Moisten  the  powder 
with  water,  and  place  the  apparatus  in  a  warm 
iltuation  for  some  months.  Acetal,  aldehyde^  and 
acetic  acid  and  ether  will  be  formed.  The  liquor 
must  be  then  neutralized  by  adding  chalk,  and 
carefully  distilled.  The  product  treated  with  pow- 
dered chloride  of  calcium,  until  the  latter  is  no 
longer  moistened,  decanted,  and  redistilled,  yields 
pure  acetal,  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  reaches 
.2{)2«  Fahr.  (Liebig.) 

Prop.  Liquid,  colorless,  resembles  alcohol,  smells 
somewhat  like  the  Hungary  wines ;  boils  at  304° 
F. ;  miscible  with  alcohol ;  decomposed  by  strong 
alkalis  and  acids.  Probably  a  compound  of  alde- 
hyde and  oxide  of  ethule.     (Liebig.) 

ACETATE.  Syn.  Acetas  (Lat.)  ;  Acetate 
(Fr.)\  EssiGSAURE  (6?erm.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Prop.  The  majority  of  the  acetates  are  very 
•oluble  in  water,  and  by  destructive  distillation 
either  yield  acetone  and  water,  or  acetone  and 
acetic  acid.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
acetates  turn  mouldy  and  are  decomposed  by 
keeping.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  dis- 
solve no  more  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Prep.  Most  of  the  acetates  may  be  formed  by 
direct  solution  of  the  hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  base 
in  the  diluted  add,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Use.  Some  of  the  acetates  are  employed  in 
medicine,  and  othera  are  used  extensively  in  the 
arts. 

Teats.  The  acetates  are  characterized  by  the 
following  properties,  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
detected : — 1.  The  fumes  of  a6etic  acid  evolved  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  U.  Striking  a  deep 
red  when  added  to  solutions  of  the  sesqui-salts  of 
iron.  3.  The  white  lamellar  and  pearly  precipi- 
tates they  produce  with  the  nitrates  of  mercury 
and  silver.  4.  The  production  of  acetone  by  expo- 
sure to  a  dull  red  heat  in  close  vessels. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acetous  Acid.  Ace- 
TYuc  Acid.  Glacial  acetic  Acid.  Radical 
Vinegar.  Concentrated  Vinegar.  Pure  pyro- 
UGNEous  Acid.  Aciduh  aceticum,  P.  L.  1836. 
Aoidcu  acbticuh  fortius,  P.  Xj.  1824.    Acioum 


ACETosuM,  p.  L.  1788.  Acid  acbtiqub  (Ft.) 
siGBAURE  (Ger.)  Acido  acbtico  (/tai.) 
zuuR,  {Dut.)  The  pure  sour  principle  contained 
in  vinegar,  where  it  exists  in  a  diinte  state,  and 
usually  in  combination  with  mucilage,  sngar,  ocAor- 
ing  matter,  and  extractive. 

Hist.  Acetic  acid,  in  the  shape  of  vinegar,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  even  to  remote  anti- 
quity. It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  nearly  1500 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  (Numb.  vL  3,)  and 
was  extensivery  used  by  the  Israelites,  tm  well  as 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hippocrates  em- 
ployed it  medicinally,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  is  faUed  ta 
have  softened  the  rocks  of  Uie  Alps  by  fire  and 
vinegar.  Geber  purified  common  vinegar  by  d»- 
tillation,  and  Stahl,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  obtained  concentrated  acetic 
acid  by  decomposing  the  acetates  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
At  the  present  day  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  em- 
ployed either  as  an  antiseptic,  a  condiment,  or  a 
medicine,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

Sources.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  several 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  flnids,  and 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  other  vege- 
table matter.  By  the  latter  process  it  is  procured 
in  combination  with  empyreumatic  matter.  (See 
Pyrolioneous  Acid.)  .  Vauquelin  found  the  ace- 
tates of  potash  and  lime  in  elm  sap,  and  Morin 
detected  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  juice  of  the 
areca  catechu.  Gmelin  says  acetic  acid  has  been 
found  in  some  mmeral  waters,  and  Geiger  states 
the  same  respecting  the  acetate  of  potassa.  The 
sambucus  nigra,  the  rhus  typhinus,  and  the  pbrn- 
nix  dactalifera  contain  a  large  quantity  of  vine* 
gar. 

For.  The  acetic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  vinegar,  of  which  there  exist  four  varieties, 
usually  named  after  the  materials  from  which  Uiey 
are  procured,  viz.:  1,  Malt  Vinegar;  2,  Wins 
Vinegar;  3,  Sugar  Vinegar;  4,  Wood  Vinegar. 
(See  Vinegar.)  The  fint  three  are  formed  by  the 
acetous  fermentation,  which  converts  the  alcohol 
of  the  wine,  beer,  or  fermented  sugar  into  acetic 
acid,  by  the  absorption  (tf  oxygen ;  the  latter,  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  iron  retorts. 
By  a  proper  process  of  purification,  each  of  them 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  equally  pure  and  con- 
centrated acid.     (See  Acetification.) 

Prep.  In  the  present  article  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  pure  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist,  reserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  vinegar  and  pyroligneous 
acid  for  separate  articles. 

There  are  three  difterent  processes  employed  fur 
*he  manufacture  of  pure  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
viz. :  I.  The  decomposition  of  a  dry  acetate  by 
oil  of  vitriol ;  II.  The  decomposition  of  the  acs' 
tate  of  copper  or  lead  by  dry  disiiUation  ;  and, 
III.  The  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  by 
sulphate  of  iron  or  soda,  in  the  dry  way.  I  shall 
describe  each,  as  well  as  some  others  less  frequent- 
ly adopted. 

I.  By  decomposing  the  acetates  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

&  By  decomposing  the  acetate  of  soda. 

1.  {Acidum  aceticum,  P.  L.)  Ing.  Acetate  of 
soda  lb.  ij.  sulphuric  acid  Jix.  water  f  {ix.  Proe. 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  water  and  pour  it  on  tba 
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•eetate,  previoualy  put  into  a  glaaa  retort,  then 
ffiadi  in  a  aaad^bath,  taking  care  not  to  augment 
tliin  heal  towards  the  end  of  the  proceos. 

Mentarkf.  The  propoitiona  in  this  proeees  are 
nearly  equal  to  one  equiyalent  of  each  of  the  in- 
gredaeata,  and  the  result  is  51  parts  of  real  acetic 
aeid,  and  114'5  parts  of  water,  or  165*5  parts  of 
aeeCic  acid  of  Si^d  J  or  sp.  gr.  1*048  for  every  equiv- 
alent, or  137  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
employed,  being  wathin  l^S  of  the  estimated  pro- 
dact.  100  gr.  of  this  acid  exactly  saturate  87  gr. 
of  crystallized  carbonato  of  soda.  15  paits  added 
to  85  parts  of  distilled  water  is  equal  in  strength  to 
the  distilled  vinegar  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
4)r,  under  codumq  circumstances,  1  part  of  acid  to 
7  parts  of  water  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Propu  The  aeetie  acid  P.  L.  crystallizes  at  28° 
F.,  and  even  at  45^  if  a  crystal  of  acid  be  dropped 
into  it ;  melts  again  under  60° ;  crystallizes  beau- 
UfalYy  under  a  pressure  of  1100  atmoq>heres. 
(FhiL  TiansL  1826.)  Is  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
solve camphor,  tesin,  or  essential  oils,  in  any 
q[oaBtity. 

SL  {Pttre  ffUteial  acid,  lAehi^B  Proeets.)  Ir^. 
Three  parts  of  acetate  of  soda,  thoroughly  dried 
and  finely  powdered ;  9*7  parts  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid.  iProc  Pour  the  acid  on  the  powder,  pre- 
vkmsly  put  into  a  capacious  retort.  A  sufficient 
heal  will  be  developed  by  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
giedientB  to  cause  4  of  the  acetic  acid  to  pass  over 
without  a  fire ;  heat  must  be  then  applied,  until 
the  masB  in  the  retort  becomes  quite  liquid.  Rec- 
tify the  product,  when  two  parts  of  pure  acid  will 
be  obtained,  containing  only  20  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  latter  portion  which  comes  over,  exposed  in  a 
close  Teasel  to  a  temperature  below  40°  F.,  depos- 
ites  erystaSs  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  The  weaker, 
ar  Uqmd  portiim,  being  poured  off,  the  cr3r8taJs  may 
be  again  melted  and  eiystalUzed  by  cooling.  The 
crysuk  of  the  last  operation,  separated  from  the 
Gqoid,  are  perfectly  pure. 

b.  By  deeomponng  the  acetate  of  poiaeea  by 
enlpkwic  acid, 

1.  {Proeees  of  the  Dub,  Pk.)  Ing.  52  parts  of 
sulphurie  acid ;  100  parts  of  acetate  of  potassa. 
Proc  Similar  to  that  of  the  London  College ; 
carefally  distil  to  dryness.  Prod,  50  to  51  parts 
of  liquid  aeid  of  1*074.  (P.  D.) 

2.  Ing.  2  parts  of  fused  and  powdered  acetate 
of  potassa ;  1  part  of  strongest  oil  of  vitrioL  Proc. 
Similar  to  the  above.  To  remove  a  slight  contami- 
nation of  sulphurous  acid,  it  may  be  redrawn,  put- 
ting a  little  dried  acetate  of  lead  into  the  retort 


c  By  decompoHttg  acetate  of  lead  by  nUpkurie 
acid. 

1.  (Process  of  the  Ed.  Ph.)  Ing.  Acetate  of 
lead,  fused,  and  in  fine  powder,  Jvj,  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  fSixss.  Proc.  Heat  the  dried  and 
powdered  acetate  of  lead  to  320°,  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  placed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  powder  ceases  to  con- 
crete ;  it  must  then  be  weighed,  mixed  with  the 
acid,  and  distilled  to  dryness,  at  a  heat  of  320°. 
Agitato  the  product  with  1  or  2  gr.  of  oxide  of  lead, 
decant  the  clear  portfon,  and  re-distil. 

Pn^  The  sp.gr.  of  this  acid  is  1*065.  (P.  E.)  con- 
tainin&r,  by  MobV*8  table,  98*5  p.  c.  of  glacial  acid. 

2.  Ing.  4  parte  of  thoroughly  dried  acetate  of 
lead,  in  powder  ;  1  part  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vit- 
riol.   Proc.  Distil  to  dryness. 

Remarks.  The  above  yields  a  very  strong  acid, 
nearly  equal  to  that  prepared  by  the  Ed.  formula. 
The  quality  tmd  quantity  of  Uie  product  are  im- 
proved if  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  be  put  into 
the  retort  before  distilling.  (Baup.)  Liebig  recom- 
mends the  proportions  to  be  3  parts  of  the  acetate 
to  8  parte  of  the  acid.  Dotlfuss's  concentrated 
acetic  acid  was  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  by 
drawing  over  7  oz.  of  acid  from  a  mixture  of  12  oz. 
of  sugar  of  lead  with  6  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

II.  By  submitting  the  acetate  of  copper  or  lead 
to  dry  aistillation.  Acetic  acid,  thus  prepared, 
has  been  called  spirit  of  verdigris  ;  esprit  de  Ke- 
nus ;  smritus  veneris,  j-c. 

a.  {From  bintu:eiate  of  copper^  or  distilled  ver- 
digris.) Proc.  Carefully  dry  the  blnacetate  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  then  introduce  it  into  a  stone- 
ware retort,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  previ- 
ously coated  with  a  mixture  of  fire  clay  and  horse- 
dung,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  standing  the 
heat  It  must  then  be  placed  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, and  connected  by  an  adopter  tube,  with  3 
or  4  double  tubulated  globes,  the  last  of  which 
must  be  furnished  with  a  vertical  tubulature,  to 
which  a  double  Welter's  safety  tube  should  be 
connected,  the  other  end  being  immersed  m  a  basin 
half  filled  with  distilled  vinegar,  while  the  funnel 
portion  communicates  with  the  atmosphere.  Each 
globe  is  placed  in  a  basm  of  water,  which  is  kept 
cool  by  a  stream  continually  passmg  through  it ; 
the  upper  portion  is  also  covered  with  cloths,  which 
are  kept  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  distillation 
is  not  commenced  until  15  or  20  hours  after  the 
apparatus  is  luted  together,  to  allow  the  luting 
time  to  dry  and  harden.  Fire  must  then  be  ap- 
plied, and  so  regulated  that  the  drops  follow  each 


Jl,  Faroace. 

BBBB,  Glass  receivers. 

C;  Stoneware  retort. 

2>,  Bottle  eontalninig  vinogiRT. 

E  E  E  E,  Basins  containing  water. 

FFFFf  Rapports  for  basins. 


C,  Welter  safety-tnbe. 

H.  Supply-pipe  of  esid  water. 

7  7/7,  Cocks  to  snppiy  water  to  the  basins. 

J,  Water  main. 

Ly  Adopter  connecting  retort  and  globes. 
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•ther  with  considerable  rapidity  from  the  end  of 
the  adopter  tube  at  the  same  tune  that  the  bub- 
bles of  air  succeed  each  other,  in  no  inconvenient 
quantity,  from  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus. 
Should  the  process  proceed  too  rapidly,  the  fire 
should  be  damped.  The  operation  is  continued, 
and  the  fire  gradually  increased  until  vapor  ceases 
to  come  over,  which  is  known  by  the  globes  cool- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  greater  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  operation  is  now  concluded,  and  the 
fire  may  be  allowed  to  expire.  When  the  whole 
has  cooled,  the  acid  must  be  collected  and  rectified 
in  glass  vessels  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  The  recti- 
fying apparatus  may  be  similarly  arranged  to  the 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  whole  being 
formed  of  glass.  The  operation  must  now  be  very 
carefully  conducted  and  discontinued  before  barely 
the  whole  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over,  as  the  last 
portion  is  apt  to  injure  the  flavor  and  color.  The 
foregoing  diagram  represents  the  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus usually  employed  in  this  manufacture. 

Remarkt,  This  process  is  similar  to  that  of  P.  L. 
of  1787.  The  acid  obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  tlie  verdigris  employed.  The  strong- 
est acid  is  found  in  the  third  receiver,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  first,  that  of  the  second  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  It  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  odor  of  fragrant  pyroacetic  spirit, 
for  which  reason  it  has  generally  received  the  pref- 
erence for  making  aromatic  vinegar  and  perfumery. 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  good  binacetate  of 
copper  will  yield  by  careful  management  full  half 
its  weight  of  an  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*050.  It  dis- 
solves camphor,  resins,  and  essential  oils  with  fa- 
cility. This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  pro- 
curing glacial  acetic  acid,  and  still  continues  to  be 
preferred  for  many  purposes. 

Caution.  The  cupreous  residuum  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  pyrophoric,  and  frequently  inflames  as  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  consists  of  metallic 
copper  in  a  state  of  minute  division  along  with  a 
little  charcoal. 

b.  {From  acetate  of  lead.)  Instead  of  acetate  of 
copper  use  dried  acetate  of  lead,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  last  process,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  over- 
firing,  as  the  quantity  obtained  is  thereby  lessened, 
while  the  quality  is  also  inferior.* 

III.  By  acting  on  a  mixture  of  an  acetate  and 
sulphate  by  heat, 

a.  Ing.  2  parts  of  gently-calcined  sulpha'te  of 
iron  ;  5  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  lead.  Proc.  Mix 
them  together  in  fine  powder,  and  cautiously  distil 
into  a  large  and  well-cooled  receiver. 

Remarks,  This  is  a  good  and  economical  pro- 
cess. Badoliier's  strong  acetous  acid  was  made  in 
this  way  from  1  lb  of  green  vitriol  and  10  oz.  of 
Bu?ar  of  lead. 

b.  Ing.  Sulphate  of  potassa  12  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol 
6  oz. ;  water  18  oz. ;  acetate  of  soda  9  oz.  (dried ;) 
oxide  of  manganese  )  oz.  Proc.  Dissolve  the  sul- 
phate in  the  acid  and  water,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
then  mix  it  with  the  acetate  of  soda  and  manga- 
nese, and  distil  from  a  glass  retort  in  a  sand-hath. 
The  product  has  been  called  Lowitz's  acetic  acid. 

Other  methods  of  making  acetic  acid,  either  not 
generally  adopted,  or  but  partially  known. 

I.  Elegant  method  of  making  pure  acetic  acid. 
(From  the  German.)  Proc.  Take  a  long  glass 
case  and  arrange  shelves  in  it,  a  few  inches  apart, 


one  above  another,  on  which  place  small  flat  dishes 
of  earthenware  or  wood  ;  then  fill  these  dishes  with 
alcohol,  and  suspend  over  each  a  portion  of  the 
black  powder  of  platina,  (see  PukTiNUM ;)  han^ 
strips  of  porous  paper  in  the  case,  with  their  bottomi 
edges  immersed  in  the  spirit  to  promote  evapora- 
tion. Set  the  apparatus  in  a  light  place  at  a  tern* 
perature  of  from  68°  to  86°  F.,  for  which  purpose 
the  sunshine  will  be  found  convenient  In  a  short 
time  the  formation  of  vinegar  will  commence,  and 
the  condensed  acid  vapors  will  be  seen  trickling 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  collecting  at  the 
bottom.  We  shall  find  that  during  this  procesi, 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  platina  and 
the  vapor  of  alcohol,  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
temperature,  which  will  continue  till  all  the  oxy- 
gen contained  in  the  air  enclosed  in  the  case  m 
consumed,  when  the  acetification  will  stop;  the 
case  must  be  then  opened  for  a  short  time  to  admit 
of  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  when  the  operation  wili 
recommence. 

Prod.  A  case  of  13  cubic  feet  contents,  with  7 
or  8  oz.  of  platina  powder,  will  produce  1^  lb.  of 
absolute  acetic  acid  from  1  lb.  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  if  we  reckon  the  product  at  the  commercial 
strength  of  vinegar,  the  increase  will  of  course  be 
very  great.  From  25  lb.  of  platina  powder  and 
300  lb.  of  alcohol  may  be  produced  daily  nearly 
350  lb.  oi  pure  acid.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
platina  powder  does  not  waste,  and  that  the  most 
inferior  spirit  may  be  employed. 

Remarks.  The  revenue  laws  of  this  country  on- 
fortunately  forbid  the  adoption  of  this  beautiful 
process,  but  there  is  no  statute  that  prevents  any 
individual  employing  it  on  the  small  scale  for  pri> 
vate  consumption.  In  Germany,  vinegar  is  man- 
ufactured on  this  plan,  and  from  the  price  of  crude 
alcohol,  it  must  prove  very  profitable.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  alcohol  may  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  a  dollar  a  gallon,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  where  spirit  is  equally  cheap,  tha 
process  will  no  doubt  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
cheapest  source  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

II.  An  excellent  acetic  acid  of  conaderablo 
strength  may  be  made  by  soaking  perfectly  dry 
charcoal  in  common  vinegar,  and  then  subjecting 
it  to  distillation.  The  water  comes  over  first,  and 
on  increasing  the  heat,  the  acid  follows.  Vinegar- 
bottoms  will  answer  for  this  piurpose. 

III.  If  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  be  exposed 
to  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  or  to  freezing  mix- 
tures, the  water  will  separate  in  the  form  of  ice, 
and  the  strong  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
draining  it  into  suitable  glass  vessels,  observing  to 
do  so  at  a  temperature  suflicicntly  low  to  keep  the 
water  solid. 

IV.  An  acetic  acid  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  obtained  without  distil- 
lation, by  pouring  60  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  5  parts  of  water,  on  100  parts  of  well- 
dried  acetate  of  lime,  digesting  with  occasional  agi* 
tation  in  a  close  vessel,  decanting  the  clear  liquid 
and  straining  the  remainder. 

General  Commentary.  The  preceding  pages 
present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  manufacture  of  pure 
acetic  acid.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  principally 
manufactured  from  acetate  of  soda,  which  yields 
a  sufficiently  strong  and  pure  acid  for  commercial 
purposes,  without  the  trouble  of  rectification,     [u 
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this  procen,  shallow  copper  yeaselB  fonned  without 
lirets  or  solder  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
oi  the  acid>  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
tillation.   A  coil  of  drawn  copper  pipe,  heated  by 
steam,  having  a  pressure  of  'Sii  to  35  lbs.  to  the 
inch,  traTerses  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.     The 
refrigeratory  coosists  of  well-cooled  earthenware 
vessels,  and  the  adopter  or  pipe  conuectiug  the  still 
with  the  leceiveis,  is  also  of  the  same  materials. 
Stills  of  earthenware  are  also  frequently  employed, 
and  even  worms  and  condensers  of  silyer  are  some- 
times used.    The  principal  supply  of  crude  acetate 
of  soda  at  the  present  time  is  obtained  from  Amer- 
ica, Norway,  and  Sweden.    This  is  purified  by  the 
chemist  and  sent  to  the  distiller,  who,  after  ex- 
tracting the  acetic  acid,  returns  the  resulting  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  the  chemist,  who  employs  it  iu  the 
decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime.     This  ingenious 
method  of  mutual  assistance   and  application  of 
chemical  science  offers  some  explanation  of  the  low 
price  at  which  this  article  may  now  be  purchased. 
I  have  seen  a  very  pure  acetic  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1'050 
lately  bought  in  quantity  at  the  extraordinary  low 
prife  of  5^d.  per  pound.     In  preparing  the  acid  on 
the  small  scale,  glass  retorts  are  usually  directed 
to  be  used,  but  glass  alembics  are  much  more  con- 
venient and  safe,  as  the  product  is  less  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  spirting  of  the  ingredients, 
or  the  liquor  boiling  over  the  brim  of  the  vessel.  In 
preparing  the  pure  acid,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  acetate  of  soda  does  not  contain  common  salt, 
as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  calcination, 
and  frequently  used  to  form  the  acetate,  is  gener- 
ally contaminated  with  it,  and  yields  up  its  muri- 
atic acid  during  the  process  of  distillation,  thus 
vitiating  the  pn^uct.    The  formula  of  the  London 
College  produces  a  beautiful  acid  of  1*048 ;  that 
of  the  Dublin  College  another  acid  of  1*074;  and 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  a  still  stronger  acid ;  but 
the  process  of  the  latter  is  so  imnecessarily  minute 
and  complicated,  that  it  is  never  employed  except 
for  experiments.     In  all  these  methods  the  product 
becomes  more  concentrated  in  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  materials  and  the  strength  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol  used.    The  process  of  Liebig  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  yields  a  very  strong  and  pure  acid  by 
the   first  distillation,   which  may   be   afterwards 
further  concentrated  if  required,  as  is  directed  in 
that  formula.   Acid  containing  20^  of  water,  yields 
a  good  deal  of  its  superfluous  water  to  dry  sulphate 
of  soda,  by  standing  over  it     (Liebig.) 

In  all  these  processes  the  acetic  acid  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  acetate,  and  is  set  free  by  the  supe- 
rior affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  base  ;  and 
from  its  vdatility,  passes  over  into  the  receiver  on 
the  application  of  heat ;  when,  being  again  cooled, 
it  is  condensed.  In  the  distillation  of  verdigris, 
heat  may  be  said  to  perform  a  similar  part  to  that 
of  the  acid.  (See  Acbtification  and  Vinsoar.) 
Prop,  Pure  acetic  acid  {glacial)  is  liquid  above 
6Si9,  but  below  that  temperature  forms  brilliant, 
coloriess,  transparent  scales  and  tabular  crystals. 
In  the  liquid  state  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*063.  It  possesses 
a  powerful  odor,  and  acid  taste,  dissolves  camphor 
and  lesins,  and  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  essential 
oils,  and  water.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  corrosive 
and  an  acrid  poison.  It  unites  with  the  basis, 
formmg  salts  called  acetates.  It  should  be  kept  in 
Coppered  glass  bottles. 


Uaei.  In  the  arts,  (Dilute  under  the  form  of 
vinegar.)  As  an  antiseptic  in  pickling  and  pre* 
serving  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  anatomi- 
cal preparations;  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing; 
the  manufacture  of  tinctures  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  As  a  medicine,  A  little 
added  to  water  forms  a  useful  febrile  drink,  em- 
ployed also  for  scurvy,  and  as  a  palliative  m 
phthisis.  Added  to  clysters,  it  has  been  used  in 
obstinate  constipation ;  mixed  with  honey  it  forms 
a  common  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore-throat ;  a  few 
drops  mixed  with  water  make  an  excellent  coUy- 
rium  for  clirouic  ophthalmia,  and  for  removmg 
lime-dust  from  the  eye ;  in  sprams  and  bruises  it 
forms  a  useful  fomentation.  Strong  acetic  acid 
(P.  L.)  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  small  stick,  is  a  certain  cure  for  ring- 
worm or  scaldhead — one  or  two  applications  gen- 
erally effect  a  cure ;  as  a  caustic,  it  is  used  to  re- 
move warts  and  corns ;  a  piece  of  lint  or  blotting- 
paper  wetted  with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
evaporation  prevented  by  a  piece  of  strapping, 
forms  a  common  extemporaneous  blister ;  it  was 
once  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  but  is  now  only 
used  as  a  fumigation,  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  sick  room  or  crowded  assemblies.  As 
a  condiment,  it  promotes  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
but  its  habitual  use  is  said  to  produce  emaciation. 
It  also  forms  a  popular  refreshing  scent  iu  faint- 
ings,  asphyxia,  and  nervous  headache ;  and  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  rubefacient,  astringent,  and 
local  stimulant  The  strong  acid  taken  internally 
acts,  however,  as  a  violent  poison,  dissolving  the 
animal  tissues,  and  by  destroying  the  oiganization, 
causing  death.  Orfila  has  recorded  a  fatal  case 
arising  even  from  its  application  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  Dose,  ^c.  As  a  refrigerant,  water 
soured  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  may  be  taken 
ad  libitum.  In  enemas,  1  to  2  oz.  of  distilled  vine- 
gar is  the  proper  quantity ;  for  a  lotion,  3  oz.  of  the 
latter  to  5  or  6  oz.  of  water ;  and  for  a  collyrium, 
1  oz.  of  ditto  to  1  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Purity.  Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  as  well  as  various  other  acrid  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  spurious  acidity.  It  also 
frequently  contains  copper,  which  it  derives  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept  or  measured. 
The  following  table,  which  I  have  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  exhibits  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining 
its  purity. 

Iu  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  sul- 
phurous acid  may  be  recognised  by  yielding  a 
white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  lead,  or  by  drawhig  the  fumes 
into  the  lungs  ;  acrid  vegetable  matter,  as  pepper, 
capsicum,  horseradish,  &c.,  by  neutralizing  the 
acid  with  an  alkali,  when  it  may  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  tasting. 

Excise  Laws.  Vinegar  is  allowed  by  law  to 
contain  j^^^  part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will 
therefore  give  a  trifling  precipitate  with  the  tests 
mentioned  in  the  table,  but  this  will  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed the  1*15  gr.  (when  dried  and  weighed)  for  a 
fluid  ounce.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  of 
any  kind  comes  under  the  excise  laws,  and  re- 
quires a  license,  which  costs  100/.  ( Colly er.)  The 
duty  is  at  the  rate  of  2d.  on  every  gallon  of  proof 
or  No.  24  vmcgar,  until  the  strength  readies  35 
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ACETIFICATION.  The  oiidalion  of  alco- 
hol in  the  pTDCHB  of  making  Tinegar.  To  be 
capable  of  aoetificalion  or  iMavereion  into  vinegar 
it  ia  neccHary  that  the  liquid  should  contain  alco- 
hol in  aome  atate  or  other,  or  come  eubetance,  as 
■    ■      ■  -fenaentation.iBCa. 

,  of  a  ferment 


the  augar  ia  fint  traiufoTmed  by  fermentalion  into 
alcohol,  and  in  this  Mate  becomes  oxidized  or 
acidified  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oicygen. 
Manufacluien  should  always  remember  that  such 
ia  ths  true  nature  of  this  procesa.  (See  Acidb, 
AcKTic  Acid,  and  PraouaNEcxiB,  and  ViNitciAit.) 
ACETIMETER-  Syn.  Acitomktei.  An  in- 
strumenl  or  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  scetio  acid.    (See  the  next  article.) 


ACETIMETKY.  Si/n.  AcsTOintTKr.  TTib  art 

or  process  of  determining  Ibe  strength  of  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid.  Various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpne,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following : 

I.  {The  plan  adapted  by  the  Excin.)  Hydrate 
of  lime  is  added  gradually  to  a  samjde  of  the  vine- 
gar, until  it  is  taturattd,  and  the  sp,  gr.  of  the  re- 

by  the  acetometer,  invented  by  Mens.  J.  and  F. 
Taylor.  This  instrument  in  constmclion  resem- 
bles  the  common  hydrometer,  and  stands  at  lbs 
mark  on  the  steni  called  proof  in  a  solution  con* 
t&ining  5^  of  real  acid,  which  is  the  strength  of 
No.  94  vinegar,  or  an  acid  which  will  saturate  ex- 
actly 14^  grains  of  crystalliied  carbonate  of  soda 
When  the  vinegar  is  stronger  than  pnxrf',  the  ia- 


iileni  Inslmmeiit  foi  thin  puipose,  is  (he  pouret  of 
I  '-ay  Luseac,  which  consisls  of  a  doubla  tube  of 
(jio  ehiip«  of  the  following  figiin 


(he  number  indicated  by  tiie  acetoioetor.  Thus: 
without  baag  lowlBd,  the  iiistrutiienL,  on  Hoating 
to  a  giTcD  mark,  iudicat«t  a  proof  vinegar  ai  one 
o|-  5§ ;  with  ™<  weight,  a  vinegar  of  lOfi  ;  with 
heo  weighU,  15| ;  with  three  weighu,  3Ug,  du., 
&«.  The  rea»a  of  this  ia,  thai  the  glarting  poiut, 
DT  proof.  i>  an  acid  of  6§.  In  the  technical  lan- 
gua^  of  trade,  each  5g  ia  called  a  Tiuegai.  Thua  : 
acid  of  10}  is  laid  to  contala  ttoo  vinegars ;  one 
of  lJ>g,  three  vinegan,  Sic,  A  more  common 
method  ib,  however,  to  qieak  of  the  degrees  of  the 
accIDiueter  as  pmof  or  oveiproof.  Thus  :  No.  34 
viot-gBT  ia  aaid  to  ba  proof ;  one  measuring  5  ace- 
tometer  degree* — 5  oveiproof  or  o.  p. ;  one  10  de- 
gnxm — 10  o.  p.,  Sic  In  maJt  and  wine  vinegan, 
irliich  usoall)'  contain  gluten  or  mucilage,  tliia 
metliCHl  ig  not  strictly  accurate,  as  these  aubstuocee 
alter  the  specific  gravity.  A  sinall  weight  marked 
M  ia  supplied  by  Mr.  Bate  with  the  acetomelen 
made  by  him,  and  is  ased  in  trying  auch  vinegar. 

RetwurkM.  Thia  plan,  though  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  commercial  purpoaea,  ia  liable  to  a  amall 
error,  especially  in  vinegar  containing  much  vege- 
table matter.  If  it  be  pure  or  very  nearly  so,  the 
decimal  fnction  of  the  Bp.  gr.  will  be  doubled  by 
oanverakin  hits  acetate  of  lime.  Thus:  1-0085  in 
*inegai  bsAmes  1-OITO  when  converted  into  a 
■ilntiDn  of  acetate  of  lime.  In  malt  vinegar,  how- 
ever, (H)05  may  feiriy  be  deducted  from  ila  sp.  gr. 
■s  produced  by  the  presenceof  mucilage  and  gluten. 
The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  present  in  vinegar, 
may  tbus  be  approximatively  ascertained,  by  de- 
ducting the  decimal  of  the  ap.  gr.  of  the  solution 
gf  acetate  of  lime,  from  double  that  of  the  decimal 
part  of  the  tp.  gi.  of  Ihe  vinegar.  Thua  :  I  find 
Umi  ap.  gr.  of  a  samide  of  vinegar  to  be  1-014,  and 
after  aatnratiDg  it  with  hydrate  of  lime,  I  again 
try  it  and  find  it  to  be  1-023,  what  i*  Ihe  sp.  gr. 
at  the  fun  vinegar,  and  what  is  due  to  foreign 
mallei^ 
Deeintal  of  >p.  gr.  trf  vinegar,  doubled  -OSB 
Decimal  of  qk  gr.  of  solution  of  ace-  (  .jgg 

,__.,  ..  .   ._  .   _^^ 


IL  DiH>lve  200  grains  of  purs  cryatalliied  bi- 

CarbanUe  of  potash  m  a  little  water,  and  then  add 

~  .e  it  up  to  exactly  1000  parla 


CarbanUe  of  potash  m 
enoi^  water  to  i 
by  mcHUie ;  as 
Botntion  ia  thus  fi 
■ample  containiDg 
vinegar,  until  the 


irmed,  wbieh,  when  added  tt 
100  m  ■  ■■ 


it  be  saturated,  ' 

teal  liquor  ahould  be  made  and  measur 
glas  tube,   capable    of  holdmg  the 
measores,  and  graduated  into  JUO  parla,  every 
tf  which  will  repitienl  Ig  of  dry  acid.    A  coi 


in  a  long 
lole  1000 


Any   < 


nethod    of 


aacerlaining  the  e 
quantity  of  teat  liquor  employed,  may 
be  used,  as  convenience  or  circumston- 
eea  may  suggest ;  but  however  thia  is 
done,  it  is  neceaaary  to  do  it  in  auch  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  giealeet  ac- 

III.  Dissolve  200  grains  of  crj-slo]- 
lized  bicarbonate  of  potana  in  BOO  grains 
of  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  suit- 
able shaped  bottle,  previously  care- 
fully weighed  j  when  diasolvtd,  weigh 
it  again,  aud  see  that  it  is  eiaclly  equal 
to  1000  grs.  This  test  llqqpr,  like  the 
last,  B  used  to 

the  sample  for  exummation,  but  in  this 
cose  the  quantity  muat  be  lOO  grs,  instead  of 
100  measures.  Every  grain  of  the  test  liquor 
consumed  will,  therefore,  uidicate  1  triilh  of  a 
grain  of  real  acetic  acid,  and  every  lU  grs.  will 
be  equal  to  Ig.  A  very  convenient  shaped 
bottle  for  this  porpeee  ia  that  known  aa  Schua- 
ler'a  Alkalimeler,  which  consiats  of  a  very  light 
sto[^[ed  glass  bottle,  having  n  neck  drawn  out 
to  Ibe  one  side,  and  fumiahed  with  a  very  fine 
orifice,  which  admits  of  tbe  liquid  being  poured 


The  weight  of 


out  in  smalt  quantities  with  grea 
without  the  risk  of  an  accidenL  The  weigt 
the  bottle  and  solution,  after  the  procen  of  neu- 
traliiing  the  acid  of  the  sample,  deducted  from  its 
previous  weight,  gives  the  eiBcl  weight  of  the  lert 
liquor  conaumed,  and  consequently  the  quantity  . 
of  acetic  acid  that  has  been  saturated  by  iL 

Remartt.  This  method  admits  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  ia  preferable  to  the  previous  proces, 
(No.  11,)  as  il  is  much  easier  to  weigh  than  to 
measure  correctly ,*M(MCially  when  Ibe  quantity 

IV.  Instead  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  No*.  II  ' 
and  III,  either  of  the  following  sails  may  be  used. 

104  gia.  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

135   ",    "   carbonate  of  potash. 

SS3    "  crystalliied  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarka,  The  dry  carbonatea  of  potaua  and 
soda  should  be  prepared  by  submitting  Ibe  ccyatal- 
iiied  carbonate  to  a  dull  red  beat  in  a  cmcible. 
when,  after  cooling,  tbe  proper  quantity  may  be 

v.  By  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sampU, 
(see  SraciFic  Gkatitv,)  and  seeking  it  in  the  fid- 
lowing  Tables,  the  per  centage  of  acid  may  be 
Mcertained  sufficiently  coirecl  for  most  puipvsea. 


at  kDhydiou  idd  In  100, 


TuLE  IL  The  following  Table,  from  the  Phi 
CenUal  Blutl  fur  ]U3y,  drana  up  by  M.  M< 
exIiibtU  Ihe  sp.  gi.  of  pure  Acetic  Acid  of  aliDoet 
every  eliengtb. 


Semarki.     Table  I  k 


ic  acid.     It  w 


nthat 


per  cenla^,  the  ipecific  gnvity  retrogrades;  it 
it,  llierefore,  better  in  trying  very  alroDg  acid,  to 
dilute  it  firat  with  a  given  weight  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  allow  for  it  anerworda.  The  weight  of  gls- 
-'-1  acetic  acid,  multiplied  by  -6513,  p\i      ' 


ber  rqweseDling  a 


1-1748,  w 


uihy- 


livalenl  woight  of  facial 

a  qnirioua  acidity  is  frequently 

^en  to  vinegar  by  adding  other  acida  to  it,  which 
would  tbuB  give  it  a  false  appearance  of  atrei^h, 
it  ia,  therefore,  better  tint  to  aocenain  whether  it 
be  adulterated.  (See  Acetic  Acid.)  The  mwt 
correct,  and,  in  many  reapecta,  the  eaaieat  method 
of  acetimetry,  ia  No.  Ill  or  IV.    The  acetic  acid 


ACETIILE.  'I'lio  hypothetical  radical  of  the 
acetule  eeriee;  neither  itself  nor  oxide  haa  been 
obtained  alone.  Its  hydraled  oxide  ia  aldtkydt. 
The  chloridt  of  aeeluU  it  formed  by  the  len^h- 
ened  exposure  of  chlonde«f  ethule  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  light.  The  oxi/chhride,  by  satn* 
ratings  enhydrotn  ether  with  perfectly  dry  chlorina 
gas,  eipoaing  Ic  eilemal  cold,  and  aflemardB  to  a 
gentle  heal.  Both  thla  and  the  preceding  are 
transparent  colorless  fluids,  Suboxychloride  of 
acftulf  is  a  gas  formed  by  healing  the  last  article 
in  contact  with  potasnum.  Ox^ntlphuret  of 
aceluif'  ia  made  by  pasaing  sulphureled  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  oiychloride,  uiUil  an  oiiy  liquid  ia 
formed,  which,  by  eipoaure,  becomes  Bemi'Cr|T*a]- 
line.  This  ia  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  al»i 
tained  in  crystals  on  its  cooling. 

Remorkt.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  precedin* 
subaUncH  we  ars  indebted  to  the  reseairhes  of 
Malaguti  and  Regnault  The  compounds  of  ace- 
tule  oHer  beautiful  examples  of  chemical  auMiln- 
tion,  hot  the  nature  of  the  present  work  will  noc 
permit  their  being  enlarged  on  here. 

ACHKOMATIC,  Free  from  color,  (from  tha 
Gr.  d,  without,  and  x^c^/ia,  color,)  from  which  also 
is  deKved  the  word 

ACHROMATISM.  The  deatruction  of  the 
colored  rings,  which  accompany  the  image  of  sn 
object  seen  through  a  lens  or  prism. 

Caueet,  ^e.  Light  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
decomposahfe  into  colored  rays,  either  by  refmc- 
tioQ,  absorption,  or  retleclion.  The  colon  of  the 
priamatie  spectrum  are  formed  out  of  a  ray  of 
white  light,  by  paning  it  through  a  glass  prisni, 
and  a  Bmiler  effect  Is  produced  if  a  leoa  or  olhei 
refracting  media  be  used  instead.  It  haa  been  ub- 
served,  tlial  when  this  production  of  color  takea 
place,  some  of  the  colored  portions  of  the  spectra 
are  mors  bent  or  refracted  than  others,  and  that 
the  refracting  or  dispersive  power  varies  with  Iho 
nature  of  the  rrfracling  medium.     A  bean  of  light 

fers  refraction  at  the  spherical  surface,  (called 
spherical  aberration,)  but  the  differeul  colored  rays, 
forming  the  beam  of  light,  being  unequally  bent 


or  refracted. 


iverge  from  their  original 


and,  conaoqucntly,  fall  separately  instead  of  to. 
eetlier.  on  the  eye  or  object  thafkceives  them. 
Hence  arise  the  colored  rings  orhalos  that  sur- 
round objects  viewed  through  ordinary  glassea. 
This  efiect  ia  called  cliromatic  aberration  by  opti- 
cians, and  forma  the  greatest  impedimeut  to  Iba 
conslruolion  of  a  perfecl  refracting  lelcscops.  It 
ia  the  object  of  achromatism  to  remove  tliis  imped- 
iment. The  subject,  theoretically  considered,  ■ 
not  lees  fraught  with  difEcully  than  with  practical 
imporlaiicc,  and  has  engaged  the  attenliou  of  the 
iirst  inatheniaticiani  and  artists  up  to  the  loeaent 


•  Dr.  A.  T.Th«n|i>oa  taji  (p.  819  of  hti  DtupoMMory, 
Olb  fi.)  -•  that  li  eonuln.  SO-Ij  ml  acbd  by  weight ;"  ™l 
in  lie  DSII  piie  he  inym  "  ihal  of  the  L.  C.  coalalni  Svi 

t  In  one  piscf  la'lh    -  -  * 
laoUur,  l-ttes. 


It  b  ilBlad  to  Iwl-w:,  ai 


□ed  by  3\ai  glam,  oc  glaw  containing 
lead,  ia  longer  than  tbat  formed  by  croivD  glA«> 
for  (he  some  dcTitklion;  and  when  GDinbined,  the 
ous  teodi  lo  diminlah  the  dupersion  of  the  other. 
On  thb  priociple  the  schromatic  object  |[lawet  o[ 
lelfocopea  are  geueiall)'  fanned  in  lliis  country.    A 

weaker  concave  lens  of  tlint  glue,  the  latter  coun- 
teracting the  ditpenion  of  the  fociner,  without  ma- 
terially inlerferiug  with  ila  lefnictiou.  A  atiU 
belter  plan  la,  to  place  a  coDcaTS  leni  of  flint  glan 
between  two  conrei  leuaes  of  crown  glan. 

Remarla.  All  the  larger  abject  glaaaea  lately 
manufactured 'are  said  to  consirt  of  only  two 
lemea;  the  reiuUing  ■chfomalitm  proving  lufli- 
cienlly  exact  for  all  useful  purpose*.  The  princi- 
pal Bchromatio  gloawa  and  leleecopea  recently 
made,  have  been  manufactured  by  Dolland  of 
London,  and  come  of  tile  opticiaaa  of  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland.     The  acbroaiutiam  of  prismB  depends 


ACZD^.  In  common  languagtt  any  substance 
pogxeBsing  souniesB  or  acidity  ;  in  chemitlry,  any 
elrctro-negative  compound,  capable  of  comUuing 
with  basrs  lo  form  aalts.  Most  of  the  liquid  acids 
pmneiw  a  sour  taste,  and  redden  litmus  paper. 

Hut.  The  chemicul  theory  of  the  acids  ie  etill 
undecided,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  com- 
binations with  the  bases,  us  well  as  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  resulting  salts,  are  involved  in 


urily. 


dFrenc 


culled  ■ 
lie  of   acidiRcatioi 
■-y  of  this  hasty  gei 


called  oiygen.     The  inaceu. 

laiaed  that  it  was  "carrying  the  limits  of  analogy 
loo  far  to  presume  that  all  acidity  arises  from  oxy- 
gen." The  eat^y  opiiiion  of  ISir  H.  Davy,  after 
revised  and  modified  by  Murray,  was,  that  inti- 
mately combined  water  was  the  res)  "  acidifying 
principle."      In    IHIU,    however,    this    celebrated 

Philosophical  JhnKictians,  which  fully  overthrew 
the  hypolbesiTO  Lavoisier.  It  was  soon  estab- 
lished that  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  capa- 
We  of  producing  acida,  of  which  the  eulphi 


^  generally  acknowledged  tl 


!  substance 


It  theory  of  the 
acKJs,  elaborated  out  of  the  researchei  of  Graham, 
Liebig,  Doinas,  Clark,  Fiemy,  Thalow,  Dulong, 
Pellgot,  sod  others,  is  affirmed  by  its  supportersi 
to  eatabiBh  the  views  first  luggrsted  by  tSir  H. 
Davy,  respecting  the  ch'    '  


In  til 


.  acids  aj 


ted  in 

bath  being  so  cloaely  coimected,  t 

"  that  tlu^  two  Heries  may  be  considered  a 

The  exialence  of  hydrogen  in  the  otygen  >i 


Those  acids 
called  n 


re  dsenwd  an  e»en- 

Lo  Lhem.  l^his  prio- 
I  the  acids,  even  the 
ntain  1  eq.  of  hydro- 
with  2  ei|.,  bibaajc ; 


organ, 
gen,  I 

with  3  eq.i  Irtbaaic,  and  aaoi 
polybasic,  being  applied  to  those  wliich  combine 
with  two  or  more  eq.  of  hydrogen.  The  muriatic 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  first ;  the  tartaric 
that  of  the  second  ;  and  the  citric  acid  that  of  the 
third.  This  view  of  the  acids  presents  the  advan- 
tages of  simplicity  and  unity  of  clEueliicBlion,  la 
the  union  of  the  acids  with  the  bases  forming  sails, 
it  presumes  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  ia  re- 
placed by  the  base.  It  having  previously  piuyed  the 
purl  of  a  base  itself.  Couiequently  acids  may  be 
viewed  as  the  hydrogen  salt!  of  their  radicals,  and 

form  but  one  class.  "  The  neutralizing  power  of 
ail  acid  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  eq.  of 
hydrogen  replaceable  by  the  bases."  (Liebig.) 
"■' ■■       ■'   .acids, 

d  little 


Other  hypothesi 


■espccting  the  ai 


but  h. 

Com.    The  acids  have  been  variously  classed 
by  diSerent  writers,  as  into  organic  and  iuorgaidc; 

gtn  4eid»,  and  eeidi  dettiluU  of  rifher  of  Ihett 
elements ,-  the  names  being  applied  according  to 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  or  class  of  bodies  lo  which 
the  radical  belonged,  or  afler  the  element  which 
was  presumed  to  be  the  acidifying  principle. 

jVotnen.  The  names  of  the  aciib  end  either  in 
ic  or  out;  the  former  being  given  to  that  contain- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment, or  oxygen,  and  the  latter  to  that  containing  , 
the  smaller  quuntily.  As  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid 
of  sulphur,  containing  3  utotne  of  oxygen ;  sulphur- 
Diu  acid,  another  sulphur  acid,   containing  only 

2  atoms  of  oiygen.    When  a  base  forms  more  than 

3  acid  compounds  with  oiygen,  the  (ireek  prepo- 
sition liypo  is  added  to  that  containing  the  smallei 
portion,  as  hyposulphnric  aud  hypomlphnroua  acids. 
This  system  of  nomenclature  was  originally  adopt- 
ed under  the  idea  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen, 
but  the  same  terms  are  now  applied,  regardless  of 
the  acidifying  principle,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  Sm.  The  prepositions  per,  kyper, 
and  the  ayllublu  oxy  are  also  pre 6xed  to  the  names 


oxygen, 


ixymi 


B  hypemi 


All  Ih 


1,  perchloric  acid. 


kept  in  glasi 

ground -glaai 

in  measuring  them,  and  they  should  be  dispensed 

in  stoppered  vials. 

ACWS,  OXYGENIZED.  These  are  com- 
pounds to  which  an  apparent  surcharge  of  oxygen 
is  given  by  means  of  deutoiide  of  barium.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  M.  Themard,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Ann.  da  Chira.  et  Pbys.  vitL 
306. 

Proc.  1.  Nitrate  of  baryta  should  first  be  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  and,  obove  all,  free  from 
iron'  and  manganese.     The  most  certain  means  of 


ncM,  but  in  a  psrfectly  white  porcelain  retoit. 
FoDi  m  five  pnunda  of  nitnte  of  baryta  may  be 
'  ileciuiipoaed  at  once,  and  the  pn>ce«  will  lequire 
■boat  three  boon.  The  iBryta  thin  piDCund  will 
coutaia  n  cmsiderabLe  qnantityof  ailex  and  dIuoh- 


eof  » 


impcnUuce.  3.  The  baryta,  diTid«d  by  a  knife 
iolo  piec«  as  largfe  u  tbe  end  of  the  thumb,  abould 
then  be  placed  in  a  luted  tube  of  gian.  Thie  lobe 
■hould  he  long  and  large  esough  to  contain  from 
Si  to  34  lU.  Itiat<ibenirroundedwit]>fire,and 
heated  to  dull  radaoa,  and  then  a  cuirenL  f>f  dry 
oxygen  gHB  ia  to  be  pUMd  through  it.  However 
rapid  the  current,  the  gas  is  completely  nbaorbed; 
«o  that  when  it  paaaes  by  the  bidbII  tube,  which 
ought  to  terminate  the  larger  oae,  it  may  be  con- 
ciuded  (hat  the  operation  i*  completwL  IL  is, 
however,  right  to  continue  the  current  for  seven  oi 
eight  minutes  more.  Then  the  tube  being  nearly 
end,  the  deutoiide,  which  ia  of  a  lighf  gray  color, 
b  taken  out  and  preserved  in  rtc^tpercd  bottles. 
When  this  is  moMlened  it  falls  to  powder,  without 
moeh  increase  of  temperature.  If  in  this  state  it 
be  mixed  wHh  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  a  dilute  acid  be  poured  in,  it  diasolves 
gradually  by  agitation,  without  the  evolution  of 
any  gaa.  The  solution  is  neutral,  or  has  no  action 
on  tunuole  or  turmeric  When  we  add  to  this  bo- 
lulioQ  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  scid,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  baryta  falls,  and  the  filtHo^' 
liquor  is  merely  water,  holding  in  solution  the 
geniied  acid,  or  deutoiide  of  hydroge^  coml 


■pporatta 


'  with  tbe 

ACIDIMBTER.    An  ini 
wherewith  to  ascertain  the  strenglh  of 
HrD«o»™t) 

AClDfilfETRY.  Theeatimationofthestrength 
of  acida. 

Memo.    This  operation  muil  be  underatood  to 
refer  to  the  relative  strengths  of  " 
(vii.  quantity  of  real  acid  of  the 
taioed  in  the  aolutions  examined,)  ana  not  to  me 
comparative  RreDgtlH  of  acids  of  diAitrenC  compo- 
■ilions  or  namaa.     Theoretically,  capacity  of  sat 
ntton  is  no  proof  of  ttrtngtli  of  affinily,  or  oc 
pmctT  in  different  add*  in  omosition  to  the  viei 
[oopoulKled  by  Bertbollet    1  hut,  it  lakes  50  grs. 
of  chalk,  or  54  giB.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  toueu- 
tcaliia  37  gn.  oT  real  muriatic  acid,  but  the  same 
f  otAtity  is  eiMHigb  to  Bou tnliie  49  gra,  of  the  •bmig- 


ihe  tenner  should  be  considered  Ibe  strongel 

■vitriol  will  take  lime  from  its  nlutioa  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  NoBbaolute  criterion  of  the  scale  of 
power,  among  the  difftrmt  acids,  has  as  yet  bsfB 
discovered.  The  present  article  will  be  confined 
to  methods  of  acidimetiy  applicable  to  the  aei«h 
generally,  but  directions  more  specially  adapted 
to  the  principal  acids  will  be  found  under  their  par- 
ticular heads.  (See  Acithiitkv,  Miikiatic  Aci>, 
ScLrnDRio  Acid,  &c.) 

Acidimetrital  Protetm:  Then  aie  faonded 
on  the  capacity  of  the  aiiids  to  saturate  tbe  bases. 

I.  Place  a  weighed  sample,  say  100  gm.  of  the 
acid  to  be  examined  in  ^  ^ass  tube  or  other  snita- 
ble  venel,  and,  if  it  be  a  strong  acid,  it  is  better  ta 
dilute  it  with  sii  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  piu« 
water,  and  if  solid  or  crystallized,  as  citric  ta  tar- 
taric acid,  to  dianlve  it  is  a  like  quantity,  A 
weighed  portion  of  dry  powdered  carbonate  of  bi»- 
da  or  potana  prepared  from  the  crystallised  ear- 
bonale  by  eiposinr  it  to  a  red  heat,  is  thea  grmd- 
uslijf  aod  eoTt/iiUg  added,  mlii  the  add  is  sata* 
rated,  which  is  known  by  its  ceanng  Lo  eServeace, 
and  to  redden  litmus  paper.  Great  care  must  bs 
taken  bM  lo  exceed  the  quantity  necenary  for  this 
purpoBB.  After  adding  each  portion  of  sada  tbs 
solution  should  be  well  stirred  up,  and  as  soon  as 
the  efiervescence  becomes  languid  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  in  adding  fresh  portioia 
of  the  alkali.  The  proper  point  is  arrived  at  when 
the  liquid  ceases  10  redden  titmtu,  and  does  not 
alter  the  eelor  of  tarmerie  paper;  if  it  turns  tb« 
latter  brinen,  too  much  soda  has  been  added,  and 
the  operation  becomes  useless.  As  soon  as  the 
point  of  saturation  or  neutraliiatiofi  is  Brrired  at, 
the  remaining  carbonate  of  sodui  veighed,  and 
Its  present  deducted  from  its  farmrr  weight  will 
give  the  quantity  consumed,  every  53^  grt  at 
which  will  represent  an  equivalent  ef  real  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  fallowing  table,  which  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  Ibe  purpose. 

Rrmarkt.  This  method  is  sufficiently  accurst* 
for  common  purposes,  but  when  greater  eiactneH 
is  required,  the  following  plan  is  preferable  ;  The 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda  b,  that  they  have  a  unifoim  constilutioit 
when  prepared  in  Ihe  way  dei^feied  as  above. 
Either  of  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  tabta 
may,  however,  be  used  instead,  if  al  band,  and 
knovm  to  be  jmtB. 


TinJC  repltmoliDg  Iha  (junnlilies  of  the  Cirbonntes  of  Soda,  PalHsea, 
UjdiKle  of  Liuc,  dquivulunl  la  the  givtii  weiglilit  uf  somu  at  Ilie  Acide 
•ilHUi  of  the  Jftller,  liydnigeu  being  cousidurod  fijuai  to  1. 


ime,  Cttrbonic  Acid,  and 
togellier  willi  Uie  compo- 


Oke^ufdntnlm 
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99-4 

114-«8 

3*^ 

33-19 
5848 
76-48 
85-84 
IS7-3 
S7-39 
3&43 
54-15 
72-15 
3&24 
63-34 


7»48 
215-16 


\ctd,  Acetic  (uifaydroBa) 

(ciyitalliied  or  ^aciil) 


-  GkUie        

-  Hydriodic  (dry)     ... 
~  Hydrocyanic  (dry) 

-  Hydrocblorie  (dry) 

-  Nitric  (dry) 

(liquid,  tp.  gr.  1-5) 

-  OxJie  (dry) 
{cryitdlii«d) 


— 9ph(»iiboiic  (dry)   ... 

-  Soccinic  (dry,  or  anbydioiu  cryMala) 

-  Sulphuric  (dry)      

(Uqiud,  Bp.  gr.  1-845) 

-  Tartaric  (dry)       

(cryitaUiied)     ... 


4  CirtxHi 
3  Oxyged 
3  Hydrogen 
1  Dry  Acid 
1  Water 
3  Anenic 
3  Oxygea 

14  Carbon 

5  Hydrogea 

3  Oiygea 
1  Dry  Acid 
3  Water 

3  Oxygen 

4  CatbOD 

4  Oxygen 

5  HydiDgen  ... 
1  Dry  Acid  ... 
a  Wutsr 

7  Carbmi 

3  Hydrogen    ... 

5  Oxygen 

1  Iodine 

1  Hydrogen    ... 

I  Cyanogen    ... 

1  Hydn^n    ... 

1  Chlorme 

1  Hydrogea    ... 

1  Nitrogen 

5  Oxygen 

1  Dry  Acid  ... 
3  Water 

2  Carbon 

1  Dry  Acid    ... 

3  Water 

3  Pho^>faorua  ... 
5  Oxygen 

4  Cariya 
3  Oxygen 

3  Hydrogen  ... 
1  Sulphur 

3  Oxygen 

1  Dry  Acid  ... 
1  Water 

4  Carbon 

5  Oxygen 

3  Hydrogen    ... 

1  Dry  Acid     ... 

1  Water 
18  Carbon 

9  Hydrogen  ... 
13  Oxygen 


.      €-12x4>  =  34-48 
(8X3)  =  34 
=    3 
t-  51-48 
=     9 
=  75-4 
=  24 
.  (6-13x14)=  85-68 
(8X3)  =  24 


(8X3)  =  H4 
=  34-9 

(9X2)  =  18 

=     6-12 

(8x3)  =  16 
(6-12x4)  =  34-48 

(8  X4)  =  33 
=  3 
=-  58-46 

(9X3)  =  18 

c=  43-84 


.  =  14-15 

(8X5)  =  40 

=  54-15 
(9X2)=  18 
(6-12x2)=  12-94 
(8X3)  =  34 

=  36-24 
(9X3)  -  27 

=  31-4 
=.  40 
(6-12x4)  =  24-48 
(8X3)  —  94 
=    3 
=  16- 1 
(8X3)  =  24 
=»  40-1 
s    9 
(612X4)  =  3443 
(8X5)  =  40 


■  leat  liquor,  every  IIJ  meaeiirea  ol  wJiich  rcprB- 
•ent  1  gr.  of  the  dry  carbonate,  and  etery  single 
maasure  1  tenth  of  a  grain.  A  convenient  grad- 
uated  glaffi  tube  for  this  purpose  ia  Osy  Luaaac's 
vourei,  described  nnder  the  article  Acetihetkt. 
Th»  liquid  mnet  bo  applied  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
BB  deaccitied  in  the  laal  proccaa,  and  the  quantity 
consumed  for  that  poipose  may  be  read  off  on  the 
graduated  tube. 

Rtmarki.  Tbia  plan  allows  yf  the  alkali  being 
added  with  greater  ease  and  in  smaller  quantities 
than  can  poasibly  be  done  with  a  powder.  If  the 
graduated  portion  of  the  pmrrt  be  divided  into 
Too  parta,  each  of  them  will  represent  exactly  one 
grain  of  the  carbonate. 

III.  Dissolve  lUO  giB.  of  the  dry  carbonate  of 
■oda  or  pota^a  before  described  in  900  gn.  of  hot 
water,  and  when  cold  make  it  up  to  eiactly  1000 
grs.  This  fonna  a  test  liquor,  capable  of  being 
applied  with  griat  occurocy,  every  grain  of  which 
will  represent  1  tenth  of  a  grain  of  alkali,  and  ev- 
ery 10  gis.  wit)  be  equal  (o  I  gr.,  from  which  the 
real  quantity  of  acid  present  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  preceding  table,  and  by  the  simple  rule 
of  propoition  the  per  centage  may  be  found. 

Remarkt.  The  solution  is  best  made  and  used 
in  a  bottle  known  as  Schuster's  Alkalimeter,  de- 
scribed under  the  article  AcETUKTar.  The  ope- 
ration is  conducted  thus:  The  sample  of  acid, 
being  accurately  weighed,  is  diluted  or  dissolved  in 
6  or  T  parts  of  water,  and  ^e  bottle  contaiuiug 
the  lest  liqaor  is  then  carefully  balanced  in  the 
■calls  BDd  the  weight  noted.     The  contents  of  the 

approached,  when  great  care  roust  be  observed 
lest  too  much  be  added.  As  soon  as  the  exact 
point  of  saturation  is  arrived  at,  the  bottle  holding 
the  test  solution  must  be  again  accurately  weighed, 
.  when  its  loss  of  wei^t,  divided  by  10,  will  give 

IV.  (Method  of  Drf.  Will  and  Fretiaiut,  of 
Gieiara.)  Eiptan.  This  method  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  cartwuic  acid  gas  which  a  given  weight 
of  acid  is  capable  of  expelling  from  the  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda  or  potoaea,  which  is  estunaled  by  the 

dered  perfectly  dry  by  paning  through  sulphuric 
acid,  has  escaped  into  the  air,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  acid  present  in  the  sample  is  found  by 

Oper,  A  determinate  amount  of  the  acid  under 
eiamination  is  accurately  weighed  into  the  flask 
A,  fig.  p.  23  ;  and  if  it  be  a  concentrated  acid  or  a 
solid,  it  is  mined  with  or  dissolved  in  6  or  8  times 
as  much  water.  The  little  glass  tube  e  is  then 
nearly  filled  to  the  brim  with  pure  bicarbonale  of 
soda  in  powder,  and  a  fine  ailk  thread  ia  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
lowered  down  into  the  flask  A,  so  as  to  remain 
perpendicularly  suspended  when  the  cork  Is  placed 
in  the  latter,  the  cord  being  held  between  the  cork 
and  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  The  flask  B  is  about 
half  ailed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  tubes  being 
arranged  in  their  places,  as  repreaented  in  the  eu- 


slightly  loosened,  so  aa  to  allow 

lining  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 

and  is  again  immediately  fixei 
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cororaencoa,  and  continues  mitil  the  acid  in  toe 
flask  A  is  nenlraliied.  When  this  takes  place, 
which  is  easily  seen  by  no  bubbles  being  emitted 
on  shaking  the  apparatus,  the  flask  A  is  put  into 
hot  water,  and  kept  (here  with  occasional  agita- 
tion until  the  renewed  evolutiou  of  gas  has  com- 
pletely ceased.  The  little  wax  stopper  is  then 
taken  off  the  tube  o,  the  apparatus  taken  out  of 
the  hot  water,  wiped  dry,  and  suction  applied  by 


tube  J,  until 


I  allowi 


«  of  carbonic 


cold. 


when  it  is  replaced  in  the  balance  (the  other  scale 
still  containing  the  original  weights]  and  weights 
added  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  which  will  thus 
give  the  exact  weight  of  the  dry  carbonic  acid  gaa 
(bat  has  been  expelled  from  the  bicarbonale  of 
soda,  by  the  action  of  the  sample  examined,  from 
whence  the  quantity  of  real  acid  it  contained  is 
deduced  by  (he  following  calculation; — Two  mea- 
«ire«  of  carbonic  acid  bear  the  same  proportjoii 
to  one  mtarart  of  thf  anhydraui  acid  in  question, 
as  the  amount  of  (be  carbonic  acid  expelled,  does 
to  the  amount  sought  of  arUiydraiu  acid.     Thna, 


sulphur 


e  bad  e 
obtained  3  grs.  of  carbonic 
vould  be  (a3'13x3);40:: 
:  27S.    The°amoun(  of  sulphuric  acid  operated 
upon,  consequently,  would  contain  3'72  grs.  of  an- 
hydrous acid.     Let  us  suppose  the  weight  of  this 
amount  to  have  been  15  grs.,  the  sulphuric  add 


respective  qusnlities  of  the  difierenl  acida, 
tioned  in  the  first  aud  Becanil  columiii,  wliicii  oy 
(he  simple  Tule  of  Ihree  may  be  converted  iiito  Ihe 
Mren^Ih  per  cent.  T^ie  fore^iug;  engraving  ia  a 
■kelch  of  the  epparalu*  employed  in  this  opera- 

Hemarii.  This  operation,  though  pcrliapa  ap- 
parenlti/  complicsled,  Is  In  reality  veryBiniple  and 
easy  to  perTorm,  vlirn  once  underetood.  It  is  not 
•twoluUly  lieccsBary  that  Ibe  bicarbonate  of  soda 
be  pfifectly  pure.inloDgaa  il  docsnol  contain  any 
DColral  carbonate  or  eeequicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
■hsence  of  Ui«e  aalla  is  absolulely  iieceasary,  for 
which  reason  MettinL  Freeenim  and  Will  direct  Ihe 
bicarbauBle  of  commerce  to  be  purified  in  the  ibl- 
lowiag  manner: — For  this  purpoie,  half  a  pound 
to  one  pound  of  it  is  reduced  to  a  uiiirorm  powder, 
and  a  portion  of  it  first  tested  with  percliloride  of 
mercury  ;  if  Ihe  result  be  eatisfactory,  tlie  powder 
M  put  into  a  glass  jar,  and  covered  wilh  the  same 
amount  of  cold  rain  water;  it  ia  llien  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenly-four  houra.  with  frequent  stirring  ; 
the  aall  is  then  placed  upon  a  funnel,  the  tube  of 
which  is  stopped  with  loose  colton,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ley  to  drop  off;  the      '    '     ' 
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ally  pure,  and  adapted  for  aeidimetrical  purposes. 
ll  is  dried  between  some  sheets  of  bloHing-puper, 
without  Ihe  aid  of  heat,  and  kepi  for  use  in  a  well- 
ekned  glass  bottle.     Before  use.  it  may  be  again 

beat  after  the  completion  of  the  operation  is  indis- 
pensable,  as,  if  it  were  negtccled,  from  25  lo  30 
milligrammes  less  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  ob- 
tained. The  bicarbonate  of  polasaa  may  be  used 
in  this  meibud  of  acldiinelry  with  equal  advantage 
u  thmt  o(  soda,  provided  it  be  pure  ;  but  in  either 
case  il  is  always  proper  to  use  an  eiceas,  so  as  to 
leave  some  uiide composed  after  the  operation  ia 
concluded.  A  piece  of  litmus  paper  plunged  into 
the  liquid  in  A  will  not  he  reddened  if  the  process 
has  b^n  properly  managed. 

GE.vEtAL  CoHHE:rrtBT.  The  preceding  sketch 
of  Ihe  principal  methods  of  acidimelry  will,  il  i> 
hoped,  be  found  sufliciently  eiplicit  lo  be  generally 
understood  by  workmen  in  laboratories,   and  by 

ject  to  be  able  accurately  and  cipeditiously  to  lest 
* '    that  pass  through "" 
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ter,  combine  Ihe  above  requuiilea  n 
degree,  and  if  a  quantity  of  the  test  solution  of  Ihe 
proper  ttrength  bo  prepared  as  there  dpfcribed,  it 
may  be  kept  nnhnrmed  for  any  length  of  time,  In 
■  Moppeied  battle,  and  will  be  always  ready  for 
^)p)icaIion  wherever  a  good  pair  of  scales  or  a 
graduated  measure  is  to  be  found.  The  only  dan- 
gn  to  be  dreaded  is  over-saturation,  and  Ibis  may 
bo  avoided  by  care  and  attention.  A  good  method 
is  lo  tint  Ihe  acid  sample  wilh  a  few  drops  of  lll- 
mns.  as  described  under  ALK«i.<HETar>  when  il 
will  aisume  a  reddish  shade,  which  will  gradually 
mpep  into  purple  aa  Ihe  pcnnl  of  saturation  ia  ap- 


paaeedi  a  piece  uf  inrmeric  paper  may  be  dipped 
into  the  solution,  wiiirth  will  retain  its  color  if  nei- 
ther acid  uor  Hllcnii  jiredominale,  but  if  the  laller 
be  in  excew,  will  become  bmwn,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  ingenious  and  elegant  metliod  of 
Fresenius  and  Will,  for  winch  Iho  English  reader 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullock,  though  admirable  in  Ihn 
hands  of  a  person  accustomed  lo  chemical  manipu- 
latiooB,  appears  somewhat  difficult  lo  mere  practi- 
cal men.  and  is  liable  to  failure  in  Iheir  bands. 
The  results,  howovi 
conducted,  are  unii  , 

In  commerce,  the  strength  of  acids  is  frequently 
reckoned  with  reference  to  a  standard,  termed  - 
lOU  acidimelric  degrees.  This  is  taken  from  the 
circumstance  Ibal  9i  grs.  of  commercial  oil  of  vi- 
triol, of  a  sp.  gr.  of  l'e45,  eisctly  saturate  100  grs. 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  hence  is  said  to  bo 
of  lUO  aeidimetrical  degrees.  Any  other  acid  re- 
quiring only  35,  50,  or  any  other  number  of  grauis 
of  the  carbonate  to  saturate  it,  would  in  like  man- 
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number  of  degrees.  I'his  method'  of  tesling  acids 
is  a  modification  of  that  introduced  by  tlie  French 
chemists,  and  Uiough  of  course  only  conventional, 
and  principally  contined  to  commercial  pniposes, 
is  especially  adapted  la  practical  men  but  little  con- 
versant with  chemistry,  yel  very  ready  hi  retaining 
or  calculaluig  any  thing  on  the  centesimal  scale, 
from  its  Bimilarity  to  monetary  language  and  reck- 
All  ibe  liquid  acids  admit  of  being  lesled,  wilh 
more  or  less  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  sp.  gr., 
and  where  this  plan  is  applicable,  it  will  [m  de- 
scribed in  its  alphabetical  order. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  acid  is  costly  or  scarce,  a  small  quaulily  may 
be  examined  as  easily  as  a  larger  one.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  91  gn.  menlloned  above,  (when  speaking 
of  acidimetric  degrees,)  any  fractional  portion  of 
that  weight  may  be  employed  instead:  13, S6,  39> 
or  5Q  grs.  will  yield  similar  results,  by  merely  mol- 
liplying  the  quantity  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  by 
T  -I .  j  or  J,  accordingly  aa  13  grs.  or  any  of  Ihe  fol- 
lowing numbers  have  been  used ;  in  either  vase 
the  product  will  be  in  aeidimetrical  degrees.     Tho 

useful  applicutiona,  by  means  of  the  Simple  Rule 
of  Three. 

ACONITE.  Syn.  Wolfssane,  Monksiiooo, 
AcosiTL'M  NAFFLLUS.  CauHaii,  As  several  arti- 
cles tvhicli  follow  are  made  from  this  plani,  il  may 
be  necessary  to  caution  parties  i^;aiust  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  itself  and  preparaltons.  A  fa- 
tal case  of  poisoning  by  eating  the  root  inelead  of 
horaeradish  ia  recorded  by  Dr.  Pereira.  and  mora 

ing  ninety  graina  each  of  extract  of  aconite,  in- 
stead of^ext.  cochleariffi,  three  of  whom  died,  aitd 
Ihe  rest  barely  escaped  losing  Uieir  Uvea.  (.Metno- 
liale  della  Medicina  conlemporanea.)  Q/firJiinl 
partioat  a/  the  plant.  The  root  and  ieavea  (of  Ihe 
aconitum  paniculetum)  are  the  parts  ordered  lo  be 
used  by  the  London  college,  whil 


Duly  tl 


The  a 


peilua,  an  equally  active  spe«iea  of  ai 


Mio  pmployeil  for  medical  piiriiow.'s  in  England, 
■l^onitum  paniculiituni  not  being  jiroi^uiablr  in 
qtianUty.  (Perein,  ThompHDO    The  lesveJi  sbonid 
be  galhentd  ub  sdou  u  the  flDWon  appear.     ! 
ruot  diDulJ  bd  taken  Dp  in  nutumu.     Wlien 
w-holt  jilnnl  ia  pmplnyeri,  it  HhniiM  hp  gniht^rri 
■oon  aa  tlia  flaweis  begin  lo  open.    Herb  collec: 
■hould  be  pnjticular  as  to  the  period  nt  which  they 
gathnr  llic  several  part*  of  this  plant,  as  iUstrengih 
(quantity  of  aconitina)  varjea  conBiderablji  nilh  the 

ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF.  Syn.  Eit. 
W01.FBBAI1K,  Ihmibbited  Juici  or  Acohitk. 

I.  {Exlractvm  Aamiti,  P.  L.)  Prac.  Bru 
the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite,  prcvioualy  sprinkled 


n.  (Ed.  Ph.)  Beat  the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite 
to  a  pulp,  and  ciptPis  the  juice  ;  then  subject  the 
reeidnum  to  percolDtioa  with  rectilied  spirit,  until 
the  latter  pases  through  without  being  malerialty 
colaieil ;  unite  the  eipreesed  juice  and  the  perco- 
lated tincture,  filter,  dietil  olT  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate iu  a  vapor  or  water  bath. 

Retnarki.  A  variable  and  uncertain  prepara- 
tiOD.  Numbness  aad  tingliug  should  follow  its 
'      '*         ■  tongue,  if  it  be  of  good 


il  that  of  eith 


Prod.  1  cwt.  of  fresh  leaves  yield  5  lb.  or  6 
extract.     Prop,  Anodyne,  sudorific,  and  nai 
very  poiaanout.     Dote,   j  p-.  to   4  gra.  01 
twice  a  day,  in  aenraldc  panu,  &^. 
ACONITE,   EXTRACT   OF,  (Ai 


Hake 


obym 


n  twice  their  weight  of  rectified  spirit, 
for  14  days ;  eipreas,  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water  bath. 

Prop.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  much  more  pow- 
erful. It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  the  fonn 
of  pilla,  and  used  eitemally  combined  with  oint- 
roent  or  plaster.  Date.  One-twelfth  to  one-sixth 
of  B  grain  every  three  hours. 

ACONITE,  PILLS  OF  EXTRACT  OF, 
(Au^DHoLit;.)  Prep.  Aluoholic  extract  of  acanile, 
1  gr. ;  liquorice  powder,  12  gr. ;  simple  sirup  or 
mucilage,  q.  g.  Priic.  Mix  the  first  two  articlefl 
with  enough  sirup  lo  form  a  mass,  then  divide 
into  six  pills.     Doie.  One  pill  every  three  or  four 


1  soft   e 


:,  then 


spread  a  very  small  portion  over  the  surface  of 
common  adhe«ive  plaster.  Ute,  Mr.  Curtis  ot 
Camden-towu  lias  strongly  lecommended  this  plas- 
ter in  neuralgia.  Remarkt.  A  little  of  the  alco- 
bolic  extract  may  be  employed  with  equal  success 
10  that  obtained  fresh  from  the  tincture.  ' 

ACONITE,  OINTMENT  OF.  (Dn.  Tuws- 
mLL.)  Mix  one  part  of  the  alcoholic  extract  with 
two  parts  of  lard.    Emploved  in  neuralgia,  &c. 

ACONITE.  POWDE&  OF.  Prep.  Dry  the 
leaves  cautiously  by  nieuiu  of  a  current  oT  wann 
dry  air,  and  nl  once  reduce  them  to  powder ;  place 


till'    prmliiel   In   Jry   vials,    which 
cniki'd,  and  kept  in  an  obscure  place. 

Use,  DoK,  ifC.  It  has  beon  given  in  dose 
1  to  9  grs.  in  neuralgia,  rheumatiam,  ^ut,  sc 
uln,  ByphiliBi   &c.,  but    its   einpioynienl    requires 

Remarkt.     This  powder  is  very  liable  to  spod 

by  keejHug,  and  ualew  recently  and  carefully  pn>- 
pared,  can  hardly  be  depended  upon.  If  tiM 
quality  be  good,  a  numbness  and  tingling  of  tbs 
tongue  and  lips  will  follow  soon  after  tasting  it 

ACONITE,    SOLUTION    OF.     Pre;i.    Db. 
solve  4  Bcr.  of  extract  of  acoiuts  in  30  scr.  of  anti- 


Remark,. 

This  preparation  is  highly  eitoUed 

hy  Dts.  Richt 

especially  of 

a  chronic  kind,  as  well   as  dental 

pains  of  a  si 

nilar  nature.     Don.  IS  U,  S5  dnn 

ura,  gradually  raised   to   40   or  GO 

drops,  inch™ 

of  the  stomae 

h,  &c.    (Hnfeland-S  Journal.)      1  dr. 

of  the  extrac 

to  ij  of  the  wine  would  bo  mors 

■oportions,  and  but  very  slightly  rary 

from  the  ai>o 

ACONITE,  TINCTURE  OF.   I.  (PgREa*,) 

Pre;i.  Reduce  lb.  i  of  newly  dried  root  of  aconila 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  digest  it  in  1  j  pint  of  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  for  14  days ;  then  eiprea  tha 
ttiicluie  and  filter.  Drue.  S  to  5  drops  three  times 
daily  (carefully  watcliing  its  effects)  in  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  syphilis,  &c.,  where  a  narootic  sedative 
is  indicated.  Remark:  Diluted  with  water  A 
forms  an  excellent  embrocation  in  ilieumalism, 
neuralgia,  dec.  Applied  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  slick  or  glass  rod. 
This  formula  is  nearly  the  same  as  Dr.  iWibuU's. 
II.  (A.  T.  TnoMrtoN.)  Prep.  Jij  of  the  leaves 
or  root  to  1  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  As 
'  ^         5  drops,  gradually  increased  to  10 


mdu| 


o  30  or  40. 


III.  (Kebff.  &,  Pol.  Ph.)     Prep.  Dried  leaves 
aconite  ^,  proof  spirit  |viij.    As  above.  Dot. 

lo  10  drops  and  upwards. 

IV.  (P.  Codex.)  Prep.  Dried  leaves  of  acooita 
^,  proof  spirit  Jiv.     As  before. 

ACOMTIC  ACID.    An  acid,  discoveivd  bj 
Peschier  in  the  aconitum  napellus,  and  by  Brscon- 
the  equisetum  iluviatile.     It  Exists  in  tlw 
juice  of  the  aconite  combined  with  lime. . 

Prep.  Express  the  juice  from  the  aconitum  na- 
pellus. [Heviously  bniiaed  and  sprinkled  with  wa- 
ter, filler,  and  add  a  salutioo  of  acetate  of  lead  ; 
called  the  precipitate  on  a  filter.  Wash  il  well  with 
lUed  water,  then  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel 
with  pure  water,  and  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen 
'  rough  the  vessel  until  the  whole  of  the  lettd 
wn  down  ;  lastly,  filler  and  evaporate.  It 
moy  be  purilied  by  resolution  in  ether. 

Profi.  A  while,  odorless,  semi -crystal  line  luaia  ; 
it  tastes  sour,  dissoliis  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wa- 
ter, and  unites  with  the  alkalis  to  form  soinblB 
aconitates,  and  with  the  metallic  oiidea,  sails  that 
ore  wholly  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Remarki.  It  appears  lo  bo  identical  with  the 
true  pyrocitric  acid  obtained  by  BenetiUs  and 
Dahlslroom  from  citric  acid. 
ACONITINA.  SjnAcoNiTii.  Acokita.  Aco. 
One  of  the  new  vegeto-alka- 
which  chemists  have  f[iveD   tlw 


dHea 


lid,  discovM^d  by  Gieger 


luaniitj-  ID  every  tpeoiM  of  Ihn  gpnos  aeon 
lUi  the:  ucouilum  napelliub  IhutiiHuaUy  Frnp 
in  Eugluid.     Thp  iiikiU  is  Tuuiid  In  i-vt-ry  ji 

Prtp.  ^Frocc^^  of  lie  I/ndon  Ph.)  I«g. 
of  Dconlte,  dried  and  pounded,  lbs.  tj ;  recline 
ril  3  gala.  {  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  HiiulioD  ol 
mouia,  purified  ani      '     '  '     ' 


^loD  i>f  (he  ipirit  for  a 


I   the 


what  icmaina  again  bwl  with  BiKilher  ^!1on  of  the 
^lil  and  the  recently  distilled  spirit,  and  pour  off 
thia  liquor.  Let  the  aaitie  thing  be  done  a  third 
time.  Then  eiprM*  the  aconite;  and  all  the 
liqtiora  being  mixed  and  atrained,  let  the  spirit 
di^l :  evaporate  what  remains  to  Ihe  cotuiMence 
of  an  eitracL  Uinolve  this  in  water,  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  by 


I  hoat. 


by  a  sent 
may  acquire  me  consntencB  of  a  ainip.  lo  tnis 
add  of  dilute  aulphuiic  acid  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  a  sulGcient  quantity  to  dissolve  Hie  aconi- 
tine.  Next  drop  into  it  ifae  salulion  of  emmonlB, 
Bod  dissolve  the  precipitated  oconitiiie  ui  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  oiiied  with  water  as  before.  Then 
add  the  animal  charcoal,  thoroug;hly  shaking  the 
vessel  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  lastly,  stnin  and 
a^u  drop  in  the  salutian  of  ammonia,  in  order  lo 

II.  M.  Hesse  has  obtained  this  alkaloid  by  add- 
ing hydrala  of  ma^eeia  to  the  decoction  of  Ihe 
dned  kavFfl  of  the  aconitum  napellus,  washing  the 
precipitate  thuB  formed  with  water,  drying,  and 
then  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  Bconitina,  and  deposi tea  greater  part 
of  it  Bguin  on  cooling,  and  the  remainder  by  gen- 

Piop.  Pure  Bcanitina  is  generally  in  (ho  form 
of  ■  whhe  odorlrsi  powder,  pjluble  in  150  limes  its 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  50  parts  at  212". 
Il  dBKolvea  freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in 
tile  dilute,  acids  forming  salta.  By  the  formation 
■ltd  decomposition  of  tbe  latter,  it  may  be  obtained 
irery  pure,  when  it  wdl  crystaltiie  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  aubtnitted  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. In  this  procen  much,  however,  is  left 
behind  in  tbe  mother  liquor,  and  sulfpre  decompo- 

Vnt.  Dr.  Tumbull  ia  (he  only  pracUtioner  who 
bas  employed  this  substance  as  a  medicine  in  Eng- 
land. He  rccomtaended  it  in  very  minute  doses, 
m  tbe  form  of  pills,  for  neuralgic   aSecdons,  and 

menL  The  danger  attending  i(«  internal  exhibi- 
tion, frvm  the  slightest  error  or  waul  of  skill  in 
dopennng  it,  has  lately  induced  even   Dr.  Tum- 

Pxir.  Tbece  is  a  spuriona  article  imparted  under 


^        .         .  1  of  the  properties  of  that 

prepared  by  Mr.  Momon.  It  bos  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  leaves  a  white  calcareous  ash,  when  burnt  ia 
a  capsule  of  glas  or  platina.  The  London  Col- 
lege say  that  It  should  be  "  largely  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric etbei,  leas  so  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble 


ilally  destroyed  by  heat,  leav- 


I  the  one -fiftieth,  of  a  grain  of  Mr.  Mjr- 
jna  has  endangered  (he  life  of  an  indi- 


vidual. (Pereira,  Thompson.)  The  young  ditf 
should  be  very  careful  lo  satisfy  himself  as  lo  me 
nature  of  (he  (ermmaUoo  of  Ihe  Latin  word,  when 
dispensing  this  subtile  article.  The  word  acaniti, 
in  loose  writing,  may  greatly  resemble  tbe  name 
of  the  alkaloid,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye ;  but  (he 

certainly  doom  the  patient  to  an  untimely  grave, 
and  subject  the  dispenser  lo  all  the  inconvenience 
of  legal  proceedings.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  la 
caution  the  inexpert  and  carelMH  to  avoid  this  arli- 
cle  altogether.  There  is  but  one  maker  in  Eng- 
land, and  tha(  is  Mr.  Monon  ;  and  the  price  at 
which  he  sells  his  preparation  (3s.  6d.  a  grain)  will 
give  some  idea  of  Ihe  dsilger  and  difficulties  at- 
tending its  manufacture.  This  alkaloid  is  said  to 
possess  "  extraordinary  power  in  some  afieclious, 
and  would  doubtless  be  very  extensively  employed, 


rmpled  in 


ingth 


The  1, 
:icle  into  the  L.  P.  when 
I  u«  amon^  practUum- 


ACONITINA  OINTMENT.  (Tubkbcll.) 
Prep.  Acouilina.  16  grs. ;  alcohol,  IS  dropn  ;  olive 
oil,  Sflsj  lord,  ^.  Proc.  Rub  Ihe  alkaloid  with 
the  spirit,  then  add  the  oil  by  drops,  and  afler  il  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in  the  lard  rendered  neur'a 
liquid  by  heat;  stir  well  untd  cold.  Vtr.  Aimall 
portion  is  applied  by  the  lips  of  the  Rngeni  and 
gentle  friction,  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affec- 

ACONiriNA,  SOLUTION  OF.    Syn.  E«- 

SBOCATION  or  AcoMTiNA.  (TumbulL)  Prep. 
Dissolve  8  grs.  of  aconitina  in  f  ^ij  of  spirit  of 
wine.  Vie.  As  an  embrocalion  in  the  above  cases. 
It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  fastened 
lo  the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  n>d. 

Caution.  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  article, 
puralion  of  the  alcoholio  ei- 


ised  if  til 


ACORUM. 

iiATicua  Ac.  vEHua  Ac.  AsitTicua.  Ac.  cila- 
HUB.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  ever  since  Ihe  days  of  Hippocrates. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  ague,  and  comSned 
with  lutter^^n  dyspepeia,  Ate.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  the  form  of  in/u»ion  iir  powder.  The 
former  is  made  by  digesting  1  oi.  of  the  bruised 
root  in  1  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a  eo*- 
ered  vessel.  The  dose  is  a  teacupful..  T&t  pme- 
dir  is  given  in  doses  of  3j  to  3]  once  or  twice  a 

ReiBark:  By  distillation  With  water,  the  tnA 
root  yields  a  fragrant  es«n(ial  oU,  used  in  per- 
fumery and  for  flavoring  spirit.  It  is  fome^mea 
given  in  stomach  complaints :  1  drop  on  a  piece  of 
sugar.  A  fragrant  teahr,  also  used  (or  similar 
purposes  lo  the  infusion  and  oil,  is  made  by  distil- 
ling 1  lb.  of  the  root  along  with  3  gallons  of  watery 
drawing  over  only  1  gallon. 


ACUOLEINE.    Whe 


of  K 


the  cuiitenU  of  the 

BubslBDce  will  b«  obtained  io  the  farm  of  an  oily 

liquid,  posseBBing  a  very  disagTeeable  odor.     It  tias 

is  linown  ooncemiiig  its  precise  componition. 

ADIPICACID.  OnBof««riei.ofn«WBcid« 
dBcovered  by  L&ureal,  iimong  the  products  of  the 
oiidation  at  oleic  acid,  by  nieaun  of  pure  colorlesB 

Prep.  Gently  evuporate  the  mother  liquor,  left 
from  the  process  of  preparing  pimelic  acid,  eet  it 
aside  for  some  days,  and  then  collect  the  cryataU 
deposited  ;  repeat  tlib  operation  until  (he  liqnor 
ceases  to  yield  cryslali.  Then  dissolve  them  in 
hot  vater,  skim  off  the  oil,  filler,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Dissalve  in  ether,  and  evaporate  to 
one  half;  collect  the  crystals  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess a  second  lima  ;  next  dissalve  the  two  crops  of 
crystals  separately  in  alcohol,  when  adipic  acid, 
in  roundish  crystalline  grains,  aud  dipic  acid,  iu 

Prop.  Color  brown,  soluble  in  hot  water,  vola- 
tile above  366°.  It  unites  with  the  bases,  forming 
■alts  called  adipates,  which  are  mostly  soluble. 

ADIPOCERE.  Syn.  Ai>i?uceRA.  (Adefb  Fat, 
and  Caiu  Wax.)  Grave  Wax.  Hist.  Un  Ibe 
removal  of  the  bodies  from  the  Cimeti«re  dcs  In- 
Bocens  in  Palis,  in  1786,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  spermaceti,  to  which  the  name  of  adi- 
pocere  was  given.  Fouroroy  was  the  fiist  who 
lubmttled  this  substance  to  a  scientilic  eiamina- 
tion,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
known  to  grave-diggen,  and  thai  it  is  even  men- 
tioned hy  Lord  Bacon. 

App.  It  was  proposed  by  Lavmaier  to  produce 
this  substance  artificially,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts.    Dr.  Gibbs  of  Oiford  round  that  lean  beef, 
iuspended  in  ruuuing  water,  was  converted 
fat  (adipocere)   at  the  end  of  "       "' 


ach  of 
:id  had 


changed  into  a  aoft  fatly  malter ;  thai  in  Ih 
riatic  was  lees  altered ;  while  that  immersed  in  th 
sulphuric  had  became  black  and  carbonized.  Al 
tempts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodii 
of  cattle  (carrion)  into  adipocere,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  candleniaker  aud  the  sonp-bnlDri  ' 
out  success.  From  the  experiments  of  \ 
hoi,  extending  aver  a  period  of  25  yean,  it  appears 
that  the  carcafiees  of  mammalia,  immersed  in  run- 
ning water,  are  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  con- 
verted into  a  pure,  hajd.  scentless  fat,  resembling 
white  wax,  perfectly  fit  for  the  mauufacture  of 
•oap  and  caudles.  Exposure  to  stagnant  water 
gives  more  fat,  but  of  an  irapurer  kiud.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred lo  <  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,'  and  to  the 
'  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mjne«,^ 
by  the  same  author. 

ADULTERATION.  The  fraudulent  corrup- 
tion of  pure  articles,  by  admliture  willi  others  of 
lew  value,  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.    The 


ilh  in  trade,  wUI  be  fouui!  ci plained,  u 

jJGGlltlNON.  a'cucb  popular  ointment,  ma 
y  maccrutjni;  the  Iruil  of  liie  pojllur,  in  ail  timt* 
•  weight  of  melted  lard,  and  straining.  It  is  much 
■nployed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 

^SCULINE.  A  new  alkaline  substance,  nid 
I  have  been  found  in  the  horse-chestnut      It  ■ 

£TIIiOFS.  Syn.  Etkiofs  A  name  gin 
1  the  older  chemiaU  to  several  black  powdeti 
a  account  of  their  color.     (See  the  following  ai- 

jETHIOPS,  animal.  This  was  a  powdel 
obtained  hy  burning  various  animals,  as  the  hedge- 
hog,  mole,  sparrow,  tu-..,  lo  a  cinder. 
.lETlIIOFS,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Ethi- 
■B  OF  Abtimohi.  -Ethiop«  ANTiHONULia.  Frtp. 
Snlphuretof  antimony,  two  parts  ;  quicksilver,  one 
part.  Proc.  Triturate  until  the  globules  are  ex- 
tinguished.    DoM.  3  to  5  gn.,  gradually  raised  lo 

jETh'iOPS,  golden.     Syn.  ^THiora  ad- 
iM.   This  sthiops  is  made  by  ti' 


Dgelher 
leroury 


.tjhe  p, 


metallic 
mployed 


*;THI0PS,  JUVIALIS.     Prepared   by  rub- 

iig  together  equal  parts  of  tin,  quicksilver,  and 
sulphur.     It  was  once  given  in  skin  diseases. 

.^THOGEN.  A  compound  of  ailrugcD  with 
boron,  named  from  its  combuiatjona  with  the  met- 
als, producing  a  phosphorescent  light,  in  the  oxi- 
dating Hamo  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Pitp.  Mix  seven  parts  of  powdered  anhydniua 
borucic  acid,  with  nine  parts  of  melon,  place  Iha 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  ap- 
ply heat,  then  transfer  the  product  into  a  well- 
stopped  vial.  (Batmain.) 

'ight  powder,  resembling  mnguBna, 


.,1,  inul 


called  eelhouidea 
Tliese  may  be  prepared  by  either  exposing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  melal  aud  Klhogen  to  heat,-or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  cyanide  of  the  metal  with  boracie  acid 

AGRICULTURE.  (From  agtr,  a  field,  aiu: 
coJo,  I  till.)  The  art  or  huaines  of  the  farmer : 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  huge  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  crops  and  live  stock.  Id  its 
more  ei^tended  sense,  it  iucludes  raad-raaking, 
embauking,  draiixing,  planting,  4c.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  importaal  of  the  useful  arts,  and  when 
combined  with  chemistry  is  not  unworthy  of  th« 
name  of  science.  The  following  short  sketch  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  agriculture  is  fmm  tba 
pen  of  J.  C.Loudon, F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 

Hitt.     "  rht   origin  of  agriculture   may   be 
traced  to  remote  antiquity,  and  was  douhlle«  co- 
eval with  that  of  fixed  property.     In  the  primes 
slate  of  society,  (he  sole  riches  of  ' 
consisted  of  fiocks  and  herds,  wl 


earch  of  pasi 


£  populati 


ir  and  care,  which  became  as  it 


when  m 


1  popalntiOD.  In  the  warmer  cliinat«a 
[im  producFB  fiuits  in  the  grBitsel  aban 
nancftt  lor  Oi^  (ood  of  both  men  and  animalB,  uii 
irh«re  very  litt^fl  c&re  ifl  required  to  procure  ihelte 
or  (^lothiug,  agriculture  has  miuls  but  little  prog 
Tea;  becBiue  it  ii  compantively  unnecnaivy  fo 
the  prOEpeiily  of  the  iuhabituits.  In  cllmatet  of 
a  directly  oppnitfl  character,  agriculture  has 
equally  Height  progrcn,  from  the  natural  oha' 
of^KHed  to  iL  la  such  couutriot,  for  eiamp 
Grecniandand  KamachatkB.  only  oae  or  two  kitida 
of  com  cropa  can  ba  cultiTHtrdi  and  prrennial 
graaata  can  acarcely  eiiit;  because  the  ground  it 

and  in  these  counCriee  agriculture  ii  but  lilile  prac- 
tised, as  the  chief  raoarcea  of  the  inhabititnla  fai 
food  ore  found  in  the  aea  and  foresL  In  interme- 
diale  elimales,  such  aa  those  of  Mouth  Britain,  thi 
middJe  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  the  soil 
may  be  labored  by  pan  throughout  the  whole 
j-ear,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  hrait  (o  the  kind 
of  crops  which  may  be  raised  on  it.  In  such  oil. 
malts,  agriculture  ia  calculated  to  attain  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection;  and  comparing  difierent 
pacU  of  the  tonee  of  Ihia  deacription  of  climale  in 
both  hemiapherefl,  perhaps  it  may  be  aaserted,  thai 
tie  betl  agricuilurt  in  tht  aarld  ii  to  be  found  in 
Brilaia  md  tit  Nwti  of  Italy;  viz.,  in  Etui  Lo- 
tiimn  and  Jtnfatk,  in  the  Volt  of  Arm  and  on 
titiatike^lit  Po.  Thekind  of  agricul 
tised  in  difierent  countries  ia  also  of  conn 
lo  the  difierence  of  climale.  Thus,  %tr 
North  Pole,  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator 
be  to  JDcreaise  Uie  heal ;  or,  ralher, 
mch  measares  as  would  best  guard  pli 
imab  against  cold,  raina,  and  the  vicisailudes  of 
tbe  weather.  Towarda  the  south,  on  the  olhei 
baod,  the  art  of  the  cultJTBtor  would  be  chiefly  di. 
reded  to  moderating  the  extreme  heal  and  supply. 
ing  moisture-  It  thua  appean  thai  the  agriculture 
of  any  country  depends  on  its  latitude  ;  and  t' 
in  high  and  low  latitudes,  where  Ibere  are  grei 
ntremes  of  climate  and  temperature  to  cent 
with,  agricnitme  mmt  be  of  a  more  difficult  and 
e  description  than  in  intermedial 
e  climalea,  such  at  that  of  Syi 


or  would 


nEu- 


ed  itfi  highHt  degree  of  perfect 


le  progress  of  this  art  in 


only  to  folk 

of  general  history.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romanf 
appear  to  hare  arrived  ataa  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fectioo  in  legislation  as  the  modems,  ao  Ihey  ap- 
pear to  hare  attained  neariy  equal  excellence  In 
the  practice  of  ^ricultore.  Till  within  the  pres- 
ent crntory,  rery  little  difference  eiiated  between 
the  most  approved  agriculture  of  climateB  analo- 
rxia  lo  that  of  Italy,  aod  the  agriculture  of  the 
Komsns  a*  described  by  Cato,  Columella,  and 
Mlirr  andeDl  wrileia.  The  chief  superiority  of 
Iks  madcmB  comtati  in  their  machinery,  and  in 


sing  of  very  recent  dale,  and  by  no  me 
Hiong  practilione™,  (funnera.)  By  ai 
roved  breeds   both  of  plan 


lery  ii 


from  the  refuse  of  tl 
from  all  impuriliee- 

"  Tht  hittory  of  Britith  agrictdturt  begina  with 
the  Roman  Conqueat.  Julius  Ccear  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  ■eml-barbaciam  ;  bnl  Agri- 
cola  left  them  in  poaswoion  of  all  the  arti  of  civil!- 
lation  then  known.  Agriculture  declined  with  tlie 
invaaion  of  the  Saiona ;  hut  was  preserved  through 
the  dark  ages  after  the  establiahnienl  of  Chnalj. 
anily  by  the  intelligence  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments, who  gradually  became  poflsessed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Ihe  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  revived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  in  that  of  EliEabeth,  during  the  long 
peace  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
security  of  property ;  and  it  afterwards  declined 
during  the  civil  wata ;  it  wain  revived  during  the 
reigru  of  Wiljiam  and  It^ry,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Geoi^e  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of. 
the  Flemiah  huabandry,  which  included  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  and  clover  A  etill  greater  stimu- 
lua  lo  the  art  wae  given  during  the  reign  of  George 
1I[.,  by  Ihe  introduction  of  ploughs  drawn  by  (too 
horses,  instead  at  four  or  fix  i  of  Ihe  drill  a)-Blem, 
and  its  application  to  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes;  and  by  Ihe  improvemenla  made  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  live  slock,  by  Bakewell  and 
Culley.  Early  in  the  present  century,  tha  Ihresh- 
ing-machine  was  an  important  additiou  to  agricul- 
tural machinery;  Ihe  reaping-machine,  the  fre- 
quent drain  system,  and  Ihe  subsoil  plough,  are 

grand  attempt  will  probably  be  Ihe  general  appli- 
id  of  horses  and  cattle,  ia 


tillage  and  other  field  operations. 
"The  principlit  of  afnvmltuTt  ai 


eathei 


Plan 


rived  from 
i  animals, 
:,  the  sea- 


ings,  which  take  up  their  food  by  means  of  rools, 
from  the  Ulterior  of  Ihe  soil  ;•  animals  are  organ- 
iied  beings,  which  select  their  food  from  vegetables 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  from  other 
animals,  and  this  food  is  prepared  before  being  ab- 

The  climale  of  a  country  determines  both  the 
plants  and  the  animala  which  can  be  produced  \a 
it ;  and  the  aeBSona  and  the  weather,  tiie  times 
when  Ihe  plants  and  animals  of  the  given  climates 
are  in  particular  stales  of  vigor  or  torpidity  ;  and 

"  The  nature  ofthese  elementary  materials  be- 
ing understood,  even  though  imperfectly,  certain 
improvements  can  be  elfected  in  them  by  art, 
which  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  increase  of  ag- 
lural  produce.     The  kinib  of  planla  and  ani- 


>uiuUe  I 


tny  give 
ess  kinds  it  is  in 
'  mBuu  of  their  leave 


of  n 


AGE 

bake  ii  Belcclioa  ;  mid  wiLh  the  piduls  and  ani- 
niali  an  eel^ctpd.  la  ariginute  utiiere,  iidupled  Id  Jila 
plupuan  In  a  luperiot  liegree.  Hencs  ihs  impar- 
t>nce  or  Klecliiig  ccrtviii  breeds  of  utiirusle,  mliFi 
than  otlurn,  aiid  of  inakiiig  cliuict  iiut  merely  of 

partieulaT  varieliti  of  thai  com.  Thua,  in  the 
caw  uf  wheat,  there  aro  »me  kinds,  the  grain*  of 
which,  under  no  circumelancesi  w«^  inin-c  than 
from  50  to  55  lb*,  per  bushel ;  while  there  are  olh- 
en  which  never  weigh  lti4  than  GO  lbs.  a  buBhel. 
The  naurlihnieul  o(  planta  has  been  found  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  or^uized  matter  conlained  in  the 
soil,  and  produced  chiefly  by  the  decay  of  other 
plants.  This  ia  a  law  of  nature,  which,  followed 
up  hy  man,  has  led  lo  the  lue  of  nianurea ;  u  the 
fact  everywhere  observed,  that  no  plant  can  live 
without  water,  hm  led  to  irrijrBlion ;  and,  as  the 


tnough  for  the  enauin^ 

SI  pouible;  becjuae  all  llint 

im mediately  lurd,  ia  liable,  li 


Dbeervaiion  that  thi 
ftarnreoftimptrati 


ni*Aeiler  over  the  growth 
Di  piunu.  ana  me  mnving  of  animalB,  if  every- 
where obeervablo  in  wild  nature ;  and  (hough  the 
temperature  of  a  climate  cnnnot  be  changed,  yet 
that  of  moat  localities  may  be  improved  by  shelter 
from  cold  winds,  and  by  diminishing  evspomtion 
from  the  surface,  by  means  of  surface  and  under- 
draining,  to  draw  off"  the  superfluous  water.  The 
most  important  principles  in  tlie  theory  of  agricul- 

of  plauts  and  animals,  and  of  the  soil. 

"  Tht  improoenwni  of  tie  mil  may  be  comprised 
under  two  heads, — tke  imprntnTnent  of  iti  tarthy 
part;  and  the  incrtate  of  fAe  organizrd  matter 
added  to  the  earth.  The  improvement  of  the  soil, 
cons,  e       as  a  mix  ure  o     .  eren  e        s,  cons  ^^ 


Ihingoi 


asing  tl 


of  which  it  is  composed :  for  example,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  clay  in  some  cases,  and  of  sand  m  others  ; 
and  by  improving  the  earthy  condition  of  the  eoil, 
by  the  addition  of  such  earths  as  may  be  in  too 
■mall  quantities,  or  absent  aitoj^ther.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  that  those  soils  which  are 
composed  of  leveral  primitive  earths  are  naturally 
more  productive  than  those  that  consist  of  only 
one  earth,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same  ; 

its  fertility,  for  any  length  of  time,  that  does  not 
contain  a  certain  portion  of  catcareous  earth  in  its 
composition.     Hence,  one  of  tiie  most  common 

the  addition  of  lune ;  and  of  all  other  soils  by  mix- 
ing Ihem  with  such  as  are  of  au  opposite  deecrip- 


Ma 


T  what 


luree  may  be  eitlwr  c 
'table  matter;  and  th 
parately  or  together,  a 


e  by  the 
re  called 


I  in  a  fresh 

IS  been  found 
from  experience,  and  explained  from  chemical  ex- 
perimejits,  that  every  description  of  manure  is 
rendered  more  eflective  by  being  made  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  fermentation  before  it  ia  applied  { 

in  heaps  or  dunghills,  and  with  liqaid  manure  in 

•oils,  (lie  great  object  of  the  cultivator  ia  lo  apply 


I  apply  n 


pdiately  turned  into  a  crop,  would  be  u 
sxpcuditure  of  capital  without  inlereM." 

Draining,  or  "the  operatiou  of  freeing  a  soi 
From  BuperflLJous  water,  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  mon 
mportance  than  supplying  ''        ''  ' 


e,plsn 


tvilb  U 


much  water,  th ty 
eomt  lickly.  Tb 
from  Ihice  causei 

the  only  alleviation  to  which  is  arranging  the  iic- 
faco  wiUi  frequent  furrows,  aud  short  slopes  be- 
tween them,  so  u  to  curry  oS  the  rain  as  soon  •■ 

hold  it  like  a  sponge,  in  which  frequent  under- 
drains,  as  near  together  as  the  surface  furrows,  an 
required;  aud,  lastly,  ■  soil  lying  over  a  submiit 
abounding  in  springs,  or,  in  other  words,  which  ha 
the  substrata  charged  with  water,  which  is  contut 
ually  ooiing  out  through  (he  surface  soiL  Tht 
remedy  for  this  last  evil  is,  by  under-drains  of  con- 
siderable depth,  so  arranged  as  to  collect  (he  wa(el 
from  the  subsuata,  and  carry  it  off  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  soil," 

CammiTOition  and  labor  tend  considerably  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  soils.  "  After  draiuing.and 
being  rendered  of  a  proper  texture  and  conipoai- 
tion,  by  the  admixture  of  such  earthy  iiignidienti 
as  may  be  wanting,  a  soil  requires,  to  render  U  fit 
to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plauts,  to  bs 
frequently  stirred  and  commiauteJ.  This  is  doD* 
by  the  mechanical  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &c,  which,  aided  by  the  alternate  actios 
of  droughts  and  rains,  frosts  and  thawa,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  have  the  effect  of  pulverizing  the 
soil.  To  maintain  a  mil  in  a  fertile  slate,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  supply  it  with  manure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crops  which  have  been  CBiried  from 
it,  but  to  vary  the  crops  which  it  ia  made  to  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  thai 
crops  of  plants  belonging  lo  the  some  noluroi/om- 
ily  do  not  tucceed  to  well  after  each  ofAer,  u 
vhen  crops  of  a  dijtrtnt  family  are  made  to  in- 
tervene. Thus,  the  several  granea  alternate  bet' 
ter  with  root  or  herbage  crops,  than  with  oa* 
another ;  or,  one  of  those  grasses  of  which  lb* 
seed  ia  ripened  will  allemate  better  with  anolbet 
in  which  the  herbage  only  constitutes  the  crop, 
than  with  one  of  the  same  kind  as  ilaelf.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  the  succesaion  of  crops  takes 
place  also  with  regard  to  the  pasturage  of  uj  ' 
indit  ■     '        ■      '       ■  -  -       -- 


aie^b^h, 


iield  that  has  been 

to  put  *or»e<  after  horiea,  or  caltU  after  catlU. 

"Thus,  the  principlti  of  agricultart  may  bo 
comprised  under  the  leleciioB  of  bretdt,of  plantt 
and  animalt;  the  impntceuiinf  of  the  toil  and 
labtoil;  the  culture  or  nwDement  of  the  toil;  tha 
ImpTDcement  af  the  local  climate  by  thtller  ami 
drying ;  and  the  luceesnon  of  cropt.  All  these 
principles  have  been  derived  from  eiperience  ;  and 
tbey  are  only  portly  accounted  for  by  chemisliy 


F 

bout' 


n.    In  the  ckoiet  of  a  farm,  ii 
e  soil  is  of  the  grealeflt  importt 
f ,  Ihouffb  Ihi*  may  be  » improved  hy  srt  and 
B,  u  almiwl  to  render  a  bad  soil  equal  to 
le,  yet  in  practice  ihie  would  be  m>  expei 


,ybe  thoagbliha 
importance  than  tl 


tie  vicinity  of  good 
rket  town,  are  ob- 
natureorthewil; 
ippoainglhe  roads 


to  be  bad  and  the  markets  at : 

necrnary  to  cbooge  the  Byetei 

manag;«nienl,  Bjid  lo  turn  the  produce  of  the  fann 

into  some  deicrtptioD  ot  live  Mock,  which  may  be 

dnren  to  any  distance,  even  over  a  country  with- 

ant  roada.     If  it  be  alittged  thai  the  nature  of  the 

elimWr  ia  of  paramoui '  '  "      '  '    ' 


thee! 


.  of  a  fan 


ended 


d  the  choice 
of  piery  part  of  Britaio,  he  mi^t  find  some  local- 
itiea  much  more  favorable  than  others.  In  general, 
bawrver,  (be  actual  choice  of  any  cultivator  lien 
within  a  giren  locality,  where  the  climate,  in 
ptactical  point  of  view,  ia  everywhere  the  nmi 
rjeit  lo  loii  and  climale  in  the  choice  of  a  lam 
the  itaU  of  Ihf  buitdhgt  and  fence  on  il,  th 
Mtalt  of  Iht  Toadt,  and  Ihe  diilance  from  a  mar 
kfl  fncH,  a  canalt  or  a  seaport,  are  of  importanci 
Without  buildiofffl  of  aufficient  extent,  and  prop 
niy  Htualed,  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  the  buBinet 
of  a  farm  cannot  tie  carried  on  ;  and  though  lom 
fimu  and  some  kiadg  of  farming  may  be  conduct 
td  wilhoul  feuces,  yett  in  general,  fence*  are  a 
Bret^Larj  am  roada.  Tba  last  circuinfltance  which 
wr  ahBl]  notice  in  thii  cursory  "git 
tare  of  Tat  temike  by  which  the  farm  is  (o  be 
held,  and  on  the  covenanla  and  conditions  of  Ihe 

ptoyment  erf'  connderable  capital,  will  riak  it  < 
lan<li  of  anoCber,  without  some  aecuhly  for  haviii 
it  relunied  ;  and  this  aecurity  is  a  lease  fat  a  fin 
nomber  of  yean.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  no  pmprii 
tor  of  lands  will  delegate  Ihe  poasenoa  of  them  lo 
UM^faer,  for  a  filed  number  of  yeara,  without  a 
Taluable  coosiderstion ;  and  this  lie  mervea  to 
lumself  in  the  lease,  mtder  the  denoioinaljon  of 
TtnL  A*  lands  in  a  stale  of  cullivalion,  and  build- 
ing and  fences  in  a  stale  of  repair,  are  liable  to  be 
injured anddeteriorated  in  value  by  bod  maaage- 
ment  or  neglect,  (he  proprietor  guanis  against 
tbe«  accidents  hj  certain  conditions  in  the  lease. 
"  Tir  cultm-e  and  managiment  of  a  farm  de- 
pend jointly  on  the  soil  and  climale,  and  on  the 
Kind  of  iHtiduCB  moat  m  demand  and  reckoned 
mM  pmfilable.  In  tba  mouDtaiaooa  diatticts  of 
Great  BiilaiD,  where  the  climate  is  cold,  almost 
tba  only  kind  uT  fanniBg^acliNd  m  that  wt  bceed- 


I^tsnt  kinds  of  live  stock,  • 
pThich  are  sold  for  being  rattened  ' 
distriels;  or  horses,  in  order  lo 
i  for  these  animals  for  the  pur- 
suddle.  The  mountainous  dis- 
Iricls  of  .Scull^iiid  ani  Walefl  are  chiefly  devoted 
In  the  brFodiog  suil  rearing  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  whiclr  are  sold  lo  the  farmcis  of  the  low 
both  kingdoms,  in  order  lo  be  fattened 
for  the  shambles.  Tlie  hilly  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  are  chiel]y  employed  in  breeding 
and  rearing  of  horses.  In  Ihe  low  country  of  the 
tatt  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  climale  being  dry, 
is  favorable  to  the  culture  of  corn ;  while  ou  the 
real  coast,  and  in  Ireland  generally,  the  climate 
being  moist,  is  more  tnvoroble  to  pasture. 

"Tht  farm  frodatU  most  univereallv  in  de- 
mand are  com  and  butchers'  meat,  and  these  may 
be  produced  on  every  form,  the  soil  of  which  ad- 
mils  of  being  kept  all*rnalely  in  tillage  and  in 
grasa.  Butchers'  meat  may  be  produced  in  much 
greater  abundance  on  such  soils  as  admit  of  Ihs 
culture  of  root  and  herbage  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  clover ;  while  corn  may  be  prDduce4 
moat  abuudanlly  in  slroEig,  loamy  soils,  within 
reacb  of  eilensive  sources  of  manure.  The  moat 
profitable  description  of  crop  will  frequently  be  found 
'ifi'erent  from  thai  which  is  in  moat  getieral 
i;  for  eiumple,  in  the  neighborhood  of* 
large  (own,  the  culture  of  culinan  vegetables,  on 
a  large  seals,  in  what  are  called  Jarni  gardent,  is 
generally  far  more  profitable  Iban  the  raising  of 
butchers'  nieaL  Even  the  raising  of  food 
le,  in  such  situations,  is  found  lo  yield  more 
proRt  than  ordinary  farming.  There  are  also  par- 
ticular crops  which  may  be  occasionally  cultivated, 
which  yield  tiiraordinary  projilt ;  such  as  drags 
used  in  dyeing,  or  in  some  manufacture  not 
and  improved  va- 
iltivaliou,  for  their 


a  of  soma  n 


riely  of  the  kinds  in 
1,  Slc. 

The  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  especially 
t  of  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  exetU  that 
nott  other  couatriei  hating  limilar  ctimatel, 
a  the  superior  skill,  intelligence,  and  cafHlal  of 
farmer ;  the  considerable  length  of  the  lease 
which  is  granted  by  the  landlord  ;  the  superiority 
of  Ihe  implements  and  machines  employed ;  and 
the  improved  breeds  of  animals  and  plants  which 
are  reared  or  cultivated.     Perhaps  tlie  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  the  culture  of  amble  land, 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  is  made  in  some  parts  of 
East  Latblaa  ;    where,   in  consequence  of  deep- 
ploughmg,  aubalilutiag  under-drams  for  furrow^ 
regularly  supplying  manure,  and  alterualiog  cJ«iiB- 
\ng  and  rettoring  crops  with  exkataling  crop*,  m 
great  an  amount  of  produce  is  obtained  as  can 
stand  on  the  surface  at  one  lime.    The  agricaltura 
Britain  is  most  defective  in  Ihe  souUiem  dii< 
:1s  of  the  island,  in  coosequence  of  the  farmen 
ng  (he  very  oppoeile   of  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  the  want  or  the  shortness  of  the  teasea, 
and  the  reatriotive  clauses  of  tha*e  leases,  by  which 
tenant  is  prevented  exercising  hia  own  judg- 
'■    obliged  to  follow  the  routine  prer—-'--' 


I  of  a  fan 


For  further  informalion  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject the  render  is  nfemd  lo  the  '  Cyclopedia  of 
Agricutturs,'  which  contains  the  beat  aysteu  of 


AGU 

fraetieal  agritulture  eilant.  Tl 
Cnlturist  n  alea  eipecially  iidvii.i 
'  Agrieultiirai Cheinielry'  of  Li-b. 
the  spplicatlDn  of  chemtc&l  scii-]ii .  i.i  [in-  jmrpciHeB 
of  the  farmer,  snd  the  improvt'iiKiii  of  the  xoil, 
mnd  coDtaiDB  much  that  ia  valuable  of  n  acLcDtiGc 
descriptian  copiioctad  with  agriculture.  The  prin- 
cipln  and  praotice  laid  down  in  these  impoitBul 
works,  if  appiiad  with  only  moderate  skill  and  in- 
duriry,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of  succeaa, 

ral  articiea  will  also  bv  found  in  thia  Cyctopffidia, 
containing  iiifonnation  reepecling  farming.  (See 
the  heads  Fakhwo.  MxNuau.) 

AGRIMONY.  Syn.  Agsihonu.  AaniHOHiA 
■upx-roRi*.  A  common  Geld  plant  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  i>  ftequently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion  or  powder,  in  certain  ekin  " 
especially  the  itch.     It  is  tonic  and  etom 

AGRIMONY  TEA  Sgn.  Infusion 
■DNY.  Prep.  Pour  1  pint  of  bmling  watt 
of  the  fresh  lops  of  agrimony  (gathered  1 
dowen  aro  fonned)  and  1  oz.  of  liquc 
(sliced,)  macerate  for  one  hour  in  a  close  veseel 
and  a  warm  situation,  then  strain  for  use.  Don. 
A  leacupful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

A(JUE.  Syn.  Ihtesiiittent  Feves.  A 
eies  of  fever  which  cornea  on  only  at  stated  i 
vals,  (hence  called  Inlemiitteut,)  leaving  the  pe 
between  the  periods  of  attack,  in  apparently  good 
health.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  usually  i  ' 
with  great  regnlarily,  and  have  in  conseC|nenoe 
been  dislingiiialiod  by  names  having  referenc 
the  periods  of  their  viKts.  From  this  ehs 
teristic  nosologists  have  divided  them  into 
Quotidian,   returning  after  a  lapse  of  34  hours. 

Tertian 48     do. 

Quartan 73     do. 

and  BO  on  until  the  tntercal  eileude  lo  nine  or  ten 
days,  as  in  the  nonanus  and  decimanus. 

Syjnp.  I.  The  cold  ttage,  marked  by  debility, 
palenea,  coldness,  drowsiness,  and  general  rigors 
Uironghoul  the  body,  impaired  respiration,  nausea, 
vomiting,  &c.  l^hesc  symptoms  gradually  abate, 
■nd  are  followed  by— II.  The  hat  itage.  distin- 
guished by  the  usual  marks  of  fever,  and,  in  some 
cases,  violent  delirium,  &xt.  After  a  certain  time 
Uie  disease  passts  into — III.  The  ticeal'mg  ttagr, 
marked  by  a  copious  perspiration  breaking  out,  and 
"  ■■  "  ■  isof  the 
es,hon 


paroxysm.  The  principal  of  these  ai 
/irep»ra(tonsand  (ioito 
andbo-  ■-  •-     ----- 

adininistmlion  of  rw 

jK-dicine,  5  lf>.'icT~.  gf  tl..    ....  , 

may  be  given  Ifares  or  four  times  daily  ;  or  wbei 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  1  to  2  dr.  (rf*  powdertJ 
cinchooa  bark  may  be  used  instead.  When  Ibe 
atomach  cannot  bepr  the  powder,  the  iufusiOB, 
decoction,  or  extract  maybe  employed.  Quinine, 
properly  administered,  generally  cures  ague.  Tbs 
solution  of  anenile  of  polassa  (liquor  ueenicalic, 
P.  L.)  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  in  ague,  bntilt 
use  requires  great  care  and  attentiotL      Under  Ibt 

sands.  The  dosesbouldbe  at  Grat  five  drops  twice 
a  day,  gradually  raised  to  SO  drops.  This  is  ths 
common  ague  medicine  of  the  fen  counties  of  Enf . 
land.     Ill  a  certain  book  of  travels  through  Eag- 
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of  the  fun 


body  lo  their  ordinary  state.     In  many  c 

ever,  not  only  do  the  symptoms,  but  the  succession 

of  the  stages  and  their  duration  also  vary. 

Caa»t».  Exposure  lo  the  miasmata  of  marshes 
and  stagnant  water,  putrefying  animal  and  vege- 
table mailer,  ftc.,  poor  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damps,  damp  bed-chamber  or  linen  {  excessive 
grief,  fatigue,  Jlc. 

Rtmedial  mianire).  I.  Palliative.  An  emetic 
;r  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  laudanum  has  been  re- 
commended s'  "  '  "'  "■  "' 
lowed  by  a  wi 


fail  to  rsliere  they  tend  lo  aggravate  the  distem- 
per. When  any  given  method  succeeds  It  should 
be  again  bad  lecouisc  to  on  the  approach  of 


farmers  in  the  manhy  parts  of  E^asex 
their  wives  from  the  uplands,  who  seldom  llv 
in  the  low  countries  ;  so  that  most  of  the  farmeii 
there  faave  had  several  wives,  and  many  make 
much  mouey  by  this  system  of  wifeing."  Does 
this  mortality  arise  from  tlie  ague  or  the  ague 
remedy  ?  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  wans  , 
clothing,  and  a  light  nutritions  diet  should  be  adopt- 
ed during  (he  curative  eooise,  and  if  the  prnienl 
reside  in  a  swampy  or  marshy  district,  he  Hhould 
remove  as  quickly  as  poauble  lo  one  of  a  drier  and 
opposite  dvecriplion. 

AUGUSTI.VE.     Sya.  Auocsrw*.    Tromadurf 

Saxon  beryl,  wliich  he  conceived  to  be  a  base  ca- 
pable of  neutralizing  the  acids.  Vauqueliu  ha 
emce  a  own  .     o    e  a  p  oep  a      o     une,    w  i 

ALABASTER.  A  white  calcareous  or  gyp- 
seous kind  of  soft  alone,  used  by  sculptors,  and  fsc 

casting.  The  variety  employed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  that  most  generally  known,  and  wheu  bulat, 
forms  the  substance  called  plaittr  of  Pari*. 

ALABASTER,  OR  PLASTER,  TO 
BRONZE.  I.  Prepare  the  surface  by  aiiii^  it 
over  once  or  twice,  and  when  dry  touch  the  promi- 
nenl  parts  of  the  Sgure  with  tlie  bronze  No.  1,  and 
the  remainder  with  No.  2.  Then  soften  down  the 
lines  of  mixture  of  the  two  paints  with  a  badger's 

Brants  1.  Grind  equal  parts  of  Dutch  metal 
and  the  fbliowing paint  together,  andthin  tlie  mii- 
lure  iritb  a  little  oil  or  turpentine. 

Bronie  S.  Grind  Prussian  blue,  Terdigris.  and 
ochre  separately  with  oil,  then  mix  them  together 
in  such  proportions  as  will  produce  a  bronze  green 

11.  Touch  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  fig- 
ure with  Bessimer's  gold  paint,  or  InifleBd  Ihereof 
<ise  gold  or  Dutch  leaf,  then  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  figure  as  before,  with  the  paint  No.  2. 

Remarks.  When  the  lights  are  managed  wnh 
taste,  especially  on  the  prominent  parts  ol  the  fsa- 
turee  in  a  statue,  it  produces  a  grand  effect     ^See 

ALABASTER.  TO  CLEAN.    Pnc.   Wash 


rroni  30  la  50  houn,  acconlmg  to 

lended  to  he  prodaced.     Tbca  Uke 

tba  wipcrfluDut  water,  wash  afC  the  vamiah  vith 

oil  of  turpemiDe,  and  carefully  bnoh  lbs  etchsd 

parta  ov^r  with  powdered  gypeum. 

ALABASTER,  TO  HARDEN.  Proc.  1. 
Mil  up  the  plaster  of  Paiis  with  a  weak  Hriulioa 
of  f[uat  Arabic,  {I  oz.  to  i  pint  of  water,)  or,  for 
eamman  purpoaea,  a  weak  solution  of  aiie.  fie. 
marks.  This  not  only  render*  the  pisiler  harder, 
but  giva  the  surface  a  pleasing  amooIluieiS.  (See 
also  Keeke's  MAiau  Cheht.) 

II.  EipoH  the  piecH  la  a  baker's  oven  for  94 
boon  or  loneer,  accordiDg  to  lh«ir  thlcknoaa,  then 
wiUidraw  ibem,  and  when  cool,  dip  Ihem  twice 
into  pure  river  water,  letting  them  remain  im- 
nteiard  each  time  from  S  to  5  minutes ;  lastly,  ei- 
pgse  them  to  the  air  for  3  or  4  days  belbre  polisl^ 
log.  (M.  ThboI.}  Rtmarkt.  This  plan  is  followed 
for  pieces  of  statuary,  du:.  worked  out  of  the  solid 
gypsum.    It  is  not  adapted  so  wtU  to  planter  casta. 

ALABASTER,  TO  JOIN.  OnainenU  of 
alabaster  or  plaster  may  be  jollied  (ogether  by 
meaas  of  a  little  white  of  egg,  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  quicklime,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
newly-baked  and  tinely-powdered  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed  up  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

ALABASTER,  TO  POLISH.  Proe.  I,  The 
ot^t,  received  in  the  rough  state  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor  «  turner,  is  rubbed  with  finely- 
powdered  pumice-stone,  or  dried  Blinve-grais  (equi- 
setum)  and  witer,  and  afterwards  with  a  paste 
fsnned  of  finely-powdered  and  sifted  slaked  lime 
and  water.  The  rough  polish  thus  produced  is 
then  brought  up  and  finished  olf  by  friction  with 
I  finely -powdered  talc,  or  French  chalk,  until  a 
atiny  lustre  ii  produced. 

IL  Dip  the  cast  or  model,  previously  wanned, 
~  ~  '  '  1  by  a  fine  silken  cord  or  wire,  iota 

'"    '  '  suitable  ves- 
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ealed  u 


il  the 


be  polished  with  a  cJesn  brush. 
but  the  hardest,  purest,  and  whitest  wax  will  do 
for  the  above  purpose.  That  commonly  sold  is 
mixed  with  spermaceti,  slcaiine,  or  tallow,  and 
not  unfrwinenlly  with  potato  starch- 
Ill.  8uq>eud  the  article,  well  cleaned  finm 
dost,  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  or  wire,  in  a  wooden 
trough  or  other  suitably -ah  aped  vessel,  of  glas  or 
emithenware  ;  then  cover  it  with  a  etroikg  and  per- 
fectly clear  solution  of  alum.  Lei  it  remain  until 
s  Bofficienl  quantity  of  the  salt  has  cryslalliied  on 
the  surface,  when  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  pol- 
■hed  with  a  wet  cloth.  Riniarki.  I  have  seen 
beautiful  imilationi  of  marUs  produced  in  Ihia 
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upy. 


ALBUM  RHASIS.  An  ointment  compond 
of  while-leiul  and  lard,  invented  by  and  named 
alter  tlie  Arabian  physician  Rhaies. 

ALBUMEN.  Syn.  Alsdhen  {Lat.)  The  white 
of  egg  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  contain  this  sub- 
stance in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  all  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  arts.  Prop.  The  acids,  metallic  salts, 
alcohol,  and  heat,  coagulate  albumen  ;  hence  it  ii 
incompatible  with  solutions  containing  them. 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  black  in  the  cold,  but 
on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  gorgeous  red-colored 
aolution  is  produced.  {Dr.  Hope.)  Strong  muriatic 
acid  gives  it  a  violet  tinge.  Utti.  As  a  glaie,  0( 
specim  of  varnish,  and  as  a  clanfier  for  wines, 

ALBUMEN,  PURE  oa  SOLID.    Prip.  Agi- 

tale  the  while  of  egg  with  10  or  13  limes  its  wei^t 
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ct  the 

luted  floccnU  on 

in  filter.    Pt 

op.   1 
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t  be  heated  t 

u. 

or 

strained  white  of  egg,  in  a  thin  sfratum,  to  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air,  until  it  concretes  into  a  solid  Irana- 
patent  substance,  resembling  born.  In  thisstate  it 
may  be  kept  any  length  of  lime,  or  it  may  be 
further  dried  unlit  bnltle,  and  then  powdered. 

II.  Substitute  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood  for 
the  white  of  egg  in  the  last  formula. 

Prep,,  ^c.  Soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  so- 
lution posBeasing  all  the  properties  of  fresh  albu- 
men. Uae.  As  a  clarifier;  exported  in  quantity 
to  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  We«t  Indies.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  stirring  it  with  cold  water  no- 
tU  it  is  dinolved,  when  it  is  whisked  to  a  froth  in 
the  usual  way,  before  adding  it  to  the  liquid  lo  be 

ALBU.'WEN,  TESTS  FOE.  I.  A  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  dropped  into  a  fluid  con- 
tainiug  albumen,  occasioiia  a  while  precipitate. 
Sentiiility.  „<„.   (Boelock.) 

II.  Tannin  or  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellow, 
pitchy  precipitate. 

AU;aHEST.  Syn.  AuuBKBT.  A  word  of 
uncertain  meaning,  frequently  applied  by  the  al- 
chemisls  to  liquid*  which  they  thought  to  powMi 
great  solvent  powers. 

ALCAHEST  OF  GLAUBER.  Syv.  Ai.c*. 
^  "'     'ned  by  detc 
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'  fluid.    It  ll 
omea  oil  of  tartar. 
ALCAIIEST  RESFUBIL    Obtained  by  da- 


The  filter  ,^il 


ALCAHESTZWELFBRl.  Anetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  tbe  dry  diatilJation  o{  vrrcli[rriy. 

ALCARRAZAt^.  A  apecies  uf  puruiie  pollprj-. 
nuwis  in  Kpoin,  for  Ihe  purpose  di  cawling  water,  by 
it!  transudiitioQ  and  copious  eraponitioD  from  the 
■ides  of  the  tmhI.  Venelt  made  in  either  of  the 
fuhoiviag  ways  poawn  •Imilai  piopertiee. 

Frep.  I.  Weil  mil,  In  the  dty  Mate,  equal  paita 
of  lilicioua  eand  and  good  clay,  Ihcu  bung  it  to  a 
proper  conaisteuce  with  brine,  adding  afteiwarda  a 
considerable  quantity  of  conunon  aalt,  which  muit 
be  well  incoiporated  with  the  clay  by  beating.  The 
venela  Tonned  of  tha  miituie  miMl  b»  only  half 
baked. 

II.  Mix  up  your  clay  with  twice  ita  weight  of 
charcoal,  in  powder,  and  bake  it  until  the  latlei 
■ubMance  ia  perfectly  burnt  ouL 

ALCOHOI^    Sjfa,  Alkohol.   AlkaboI.  Ai.- 

CAHOI.     HdcHTT  RaCTinilRTEK  WllNOEUT  (GeT.) 

Alcohol  (fr.)  Alcoolk  (Koi.)  Alchool.  Al- 
cooL.  Alcou  Alioi.  (aia.)  From  the  Arabic 
ml  the,  and  kehol  antimony.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  several  chemical  pieparalions,  presumed 
to  be  very  aubtile,  or  brought  to  ihe  highest  state 
of  tenuity,  but  at  the  preaentday  restricted  to  pure 
spirit  of  wine,  of  the  Btrongeet  class. 

Hilt.  FenDeuted  liquors  were  known  to  an- 
tiquity. "  Noah  planted  a  cineyard ;  and  he  drank 
of  tbe  wine,  and  was  drunken  ;"  an  event  luppoaed 
lo  have  happened  2348  years  before  Ihe  birth  of 
Chjiat.  Wine  and  fennented  liquors  are  also  men- 
tioned by  tbe  eariier  profane  hiatoriani ;  but  the 
period  at  which  they  were  Gnt  submitted  to  distil-  . 


Huby 
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century,  taugni  the  meHiod  ot  procuruig  splni  fna  : 
wine ;  but  tbe  process  wai  donbtleas  known  knf 
before  that  time.  Raymond  Lnlly,  in  the  134 
century,  showed  the  way  to  concentrate  it,  bj 
means  of  carbonate  of  potasaa;  after  which  linw 
it  gnidnaily  rose  into  note  as  an  article  of  trade  tni 
commerce.  At  tbe  present  day,  more  capKal  n, 
perhaps,  embarked  in  the  various  ptocesees  of  db. 

SourcsM.  Alcohol  is  a  product  of  the  femwDti' 
tion  of  Testable  juices  or  solutions  containing  sae- 
charine  matter,  or  some  substance  (as  starch)  ca- 
pable of  oonvenion  into  sugar.  Id  this  state,  it 
ibnns  but  a  miall  portion  of  the  fennented  liqoer, 
(as  in  wiae,  beer,  brewer^  wash,  &£.,)  and  ii 
obtaiusd  in  an  bolated  form  by  the  proces  of  dk- 
tJUation.  It  is  a  component  part  of  nearly  all 
id  gina  them  their  pe- 

DilMS 


culiar  propertiea.      Brandy,    gin.  and   r 

lain   about  half  their  bulk  of  alcohol. 

alcohol  may  lie  procured,  by  the  ordinary  prticaa 

of  distillation,  bom  ait  fermented  liquors ;  wbea 

drawn  from  wine,  (as  in  France,)  ii 

(ramJ;!,' when  from  the  jnii 

is  called  rum  ;  and  when  from  mall,  grain,  or  mi>- 

lawis,  (as  in  England,)  it  is  called  null,  grmm,  m 

nuinsKs  tpirit.       The   following    Mble    ol   ths 

sources  of  spirit  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  Is 

the  leader: 


ToLE  of  the  Sources  of  the  various  Spirits  of  Commerce,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 


HaUiUls  fhn  which  ibgy  an  dlitUM. 


Pnlqne.tba  ftnneBlsilJnke  oTlbe  atava 

t  C««tM  nsllD  lUimr.  named  Jigpiry,  rnrnwnlBit  wilh  Ibe  hutaf: 
i     UtamliiicBilnu^as;  •!»  fnuD  riu  and  Ibe  renDeuled  Jol» 


Kouml).  feroMBled  m 


'ernKBlnl  cow'a  milk,  a  vulaly  of  k( 
j  Wins,  fljfc  pea 

loski  or  pspn.  mlud  wllh  bi 


Phlil|>|i»  Iiluds. 

T»rviT,  leetanL 
iEuni|H.  Alia.  N. 


Gensva.  "uJBmS    ■ 


I  Wheat,  butey,  and  rye,  lecllfleil  with  anlieedi.  elsBanKB,  and 
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a  Utile  ether  and  eilnicltre.  It  is  the  pmeace  , 
and  diSTenal  proportione  of  Iheae  ineTHlieiiti  which 
pre  iheia  *heir  dininguishinj  charvctenu  By ' 
BubaequenC  reclJficBlion,  slcohol  of  equal  puiity  I 
aiuf  sUTDffih  may  be  procured  Cram  all  or  Ihem. 
In  tlio  present  article,  I  ahall  l^onfine  myHrtf  to  a 
Doltee  of  the  prrparatiou  of  pun  ipiiit,  or  alcohol 
a(  the  chemist,  refeniug  the  reader  to  the  headi 
Uianu^TioN,  Sfieit,  Still,  Run,  Brandt,  Gm, 
Wmnkev.  Ilc.  for  further  iuformation. 

Prep.  L    {AkaJul  of  the   L.  Ph.)     Rectified 

S'rit  (sp.  gi.  0'f^38)  1  )[alloD ;  chloride  of  calcium 
led)  lb.  j.  Proc.  Dinolve  the  chloride  io  the 
(pint,  and  let  T  piula  and  5  Quid  oudccs  dialil  over. 
gfnarU.  The  ap.  gr.  of  this  spirit  is  0-B15,  and 
M  it  eoulaloi  about  Tg  of  water,  it  would  be 
nture  appropriately  eallrd  highly  reotlBed  q>iiit. 
The  procen  of  the  Dublin  College  is  of  a  similar 
deectiplioa,  except  thai  in  addition  to  the  chloride 
of  calcium.  3}  ibs.  of  dried  peul-aahe*  (Blill  liot) 
are  uspd,  and  the  diotillation  continued  until  the ' 
rsidiium  begins  to  thicken.  Alcohol  of  the  D.  P. ' 
ku  tlie  ep.  gi.  0810. 

[L  (AUahel  of  tht  E.  Ph.)  Rectified  spirit.  1 
pint;  lime,  IS  oi.  Proc.  Break  (he  lime  into 
anall  fragmenls.  pour  on  the  qiitit,  and  heat  llie 
miilure  gently  in  a  elan  matran  (closed)  until 
the  lime  begios  to  alake,  then  withdraw  the  heat, 
and  preserve  the  npper  part  of  the  vessel  cool  with 
damp  cloths,  until  the  slaking  has  fioabed ;  next 
attach  a  proper  refrigeratory,  and  carefully  distil 
off  17  fluid  ounces.  Remarki.  The  ep.  gr.  of  the 
product  should  be  0-796,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
very  nenrlv  free  from  water  Should  the  density 
exceed  -796,  the  College  states  that  the  distillation 
must  have  been  begun  before  the  slaking  ol'  the 
Eme  was  finished. 

III.  {Ahtalute  AtcahoL)  a.  Saturate  alcohol  of 
90|,  orip.gr.  0-835  to  0-840,  with  dried  chlonds 
of  calciam  in  powder,  and  then  draw  it  over  in  a 
water  baih,  with  a  f  entlK  heat.  (Liebig.) 

i.  Plsce  alcahol  of  903  under  the  exhausted  le- 
ceiver  of  an  aii-'pamp,  near  a  vessel  containing 
qoicklhae.  AfWr  the  lapse  of  3  or  4  days,  if  the 
lacuom  be  well  kept  up,  the  spirit  will  have  en- 
tirely lost  ita  water.  (Graham.)  Remark:  The 
beat  means  of  operating  ■  to  use  two  shallow  cir- 
cular vtwek.  of  difierent  sizes,  and  to  place  the 
fm^  contaioing  the  spirit  in  the  other  holding  the 
lioie.  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  Utter  falling 
nei  the  sitle  of  the  small  vessel  into  the  spirit,  as 

IV.  {Vamuk-maker't  Alcohol)  Take  the  blad- 
der of  an  ox  or  calf,  soak  it  for  some  time  in 
water,  then  inflate  it  and  carefully  free  it  from 
the  attached  fat  and  vessels ;  this  mint  be  done 
OD  both  din.  After  it  ia  again  inflated  and  dried, 
noear  over  the  outer  suifaee  tutiee,  and  the  mner 
tatimce  fnr  times,  with  a  solution  of  ismglasa. 
Then  BMily  fill  it  with  the  spirit  to  be  concen- 
tfaled,  lamag  only  a  small  space  vacant ;  it  is 
tlwn  to  be  •ecure^  fastened,  and  suipended  in  a 
waiBi  ■tustioD,  at  a  temperature  of  about  1S2° 
Fahr.,  vm  ■  aand  bath,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
aa  wen  or'  fire.    In  >i  to  twelve  boon,  if  the 
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Jieat  bo  preperiy  conducted,  the  spirit  will  be  oon- 
centmted,  and  in  a  little  time  longer  may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  free  from  water  (anhydrous)  or  of 
the  Btrenglh  of  97  or  9B  per  cent    (Soemmering.) 

Rtmarkt.  Thia  alcohol  will  be  iufficiently  pure 
for  all  the  common  purpoMs  of  the  manufactures, 
and  is  an  excellent  spirit  for  making  varaiahes,  &c. 

The  saDM  bladder  will  serve  more  than  one 
himdred  times ;  and  in  fact  a  cimman  bladder, 
thoroughly  cleaosed  from  fat,  and  washed  and 
dried,  may  be  used  without  any  i)irther  prepara- 
tion. The  bladder  should  be  kept  full,  or  else  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  will  escape  through  the  empty 
patt.  To  prevent  this  accident,  I  have  adopted  a 
bollle  with  a  double  neck,  of  the  ahupe  of  A,  {nee 
engraving,)  by  which  means  I  am  always  able, 
keep  the  bladder  full  '   -  -  ■■ 


0  refill  it  withou 


After  the 


LB  of  nung'  the  bladder,  I  find  it 
gives  alcohol  sufficiently  pure  for  most  expenmen- 
tal  purposes.  Before  iianging  the  apparatus  up,  it 
is  belter  lo  enclose  it  in  a  coarse  potalo  netting, 
and  to  siupend  it  by  means  of  the  lader,  which 
will  prevent  any  accident  arising  from  the  strain 
on  the  neck  of  Ihe  bladder.  Should  weaker  spirit 
than  that  directed  in  Ihe  preceding  fonnuta  be 
used,  to  procure  alcohol  by  either  method,  it  most 
be  previously  concentrated,  or  the  operation  re- 
peated a  second  time. 

Prop.  Light,  transparent,  colorless,  volatile,  in- 
flammable ;  mim  In  all  proportions  with  water  ; 
dinolves  resina,  enential  oils,  camphor,  bitumen, 
Boapa,  sugar,  (he  alkaloids,  wax,  apemiaceti,  and 
varioua  other  subelances.  Boils  at  173°  ;  curdles 
milk ;  coagulalea  albunwi,  and  Bcparatea  both 
ilarch  and  gum  from  thetkucilages  \  uncongeal- 
able  by  cold ;  powerfully  anlieeptic  to  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  immersed  in  it ;  with  acids  it 
forms  ethers. 

l/ft.  It  is  uaed  to  dissolve  resins  by  the  varnish 
maker;  essential  olle,  by  the  perfumer;  and  by 
the  pharmaceutist,  to  prepare  tmcturee  and  manj 
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■ther  Talnable  medicines.  It  is  used  to  fill  Uk 
lubtfl  of  Ihennomeleni  required  to  ragiater  oitrenie 
degrees  of  cold;  it  ia  frequently  burnt  in  luntni: 
and,  where  it  ia  inexpenaiie,  it  is  ueedfoithe  m^n- 
ufBcture  or  vinegar.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
and  as  a  beverage,  in  a  diluted  stale,  (brandy,  gin, 
Slc.  ;)  but  it  ia  powerfully  poiaonous  when  undi- 
luted with  water.  Largely  diluftd  with  water,  it 
has  been  given  at  a  tonic  and  stimutanl,  in  wime 
oases  of  colic,  &c. ;  bul  far  (his  purpose,  it  Is  not 
equaJ  to  good  btaudy  or  mplt  spirit,  wiiile  it  is  for 
tees  agreeable.  The  properties  and  uses  of  the 
various  articles  into  the  compoaition  of  which  alco' 
bol  enters,  will  be  described  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Pur.  The  preseaca  of  water  is  best  known  by 
its  speciiic  gravity,  (see  Aix^iiolohbtrVi)  and  the 
absence  of  other  foreign  matter,  by  Ihe  rallawiog 
tests : — The  London  College  stales,  in  the  notea 
to  the  PhoimucopiEia,  that  it  ahoatd  be  "  color- 
teas  I  evaporate  entirely  by  heat ',  combine  with 
water  and  with  ether,  retaining  its  traiuparanay ; 
lasts  and  smell  vinous."  It  should  be  neutral  to 
test  paper.  Absolute  alcoJiol  hsa  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0-792-U-7fll  at  68"  Fahr.,  and  0-7947  at  60"  Fahr. 

Te»u.  i.  Add  colorlns  oil  of  vitriol  lo  the  spi- 
rit;  a  red  tinge  will  be  produced  if  eBsential  oil  be 
prcBeQL  (Licbig.)     II.  A  aolution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 

or  transparency.  If  it  turns  reii,  it  contains  oil  or 
other  organic  matter.  (Vogel.)  Rtmarkt.  This 
teat  is  very  delicate,  and  ia  equally  applicable  to 
dilute  as  strong  alcohol. 

ALCOHOL  DE  BRUCINE.  6'^  Tin 
or  BiuciA  {Majendit.)  Prep.  Brucine,  15  grs. ; 
rectiGed  spirit  of  wine,  f  ^  ;  diaeolve.  Remarkt. 
The  action  of  brticine  is  similar  to  atrycbnine,  but 
ia  a  milder  degree.  This  tincture  ia  given  in  doees 
of  5  lo  35  drops  in  paralysis,  (without  fever,)  in 
dyapepsia,  pyrosis,  hnpotence,  and  various  other 
eases,  where  strychnine  has  been  prescribed.  Il 
Is  an  active  poiion. 

ALCOHOL  DECINCHONINE.  Syn.Tmc- 

TURI    OF    CtNCHOMIHB.     AlCOOL    DE     CiNCHONlNE. 

(Majendit.)  Frep.  Sulphate  of  einchonjne,  8  grs. ; 
rectified  ^iril,  f  Jj ;  diasolve.  Doie.  15  to  50  drops 
M  a  febrifii^.  (in  intermittenta.) 

ALCOHOL  DE  QUININE.  Syn.  Alcodl 
DaQtriNiNB.  TiNirritlE  OF  Quinine.  (Majendie.) 
Prtp.  Dwolve  6  grs.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  fjj 
of  rectified  spirit.  Dose,  ^■c.  Aa  Ihe  last  This 
tincture  is  principally  used  to  prepare  the  wine  of 
quinine. 

ALCOHOL  DE  STRYCHNINE.  Syn. 
TiNtmiRE  og  Stktchhihe,  {Majendie.)  Prtp. 
Strychnine,  3  gia. ;  rectified  spirit,  f  Jiss ;  diseolve. 
'  Uui,  Date$,  ^c  This  tincture  is  given  in  para- 
lysis, impotence,  &c,  in  doses  of  5  lo  30  drope.  Il 
ia  a  tiolent  poiaon.  (See  Strvchnine.) 

ALCOHOL  DE  VERATRINE.  Syn.  Tino- 
TvaEOFViitATRii.  i.  {Majendit.)  Vcretria,  4  grs, ; 
rectified  apirjt,f|i;  divolve.  Dose.  10  to  S5  drops. 

IL  (Turniull.)  For  eitemat  use.  Veralria, 
3) ;  rectified  spirit,  f  Jij :  disolve. 

Remark:  The  fint  ia  given  instead  of  colchi- 
enm,  in  gout,  rheamaliam.  &c.;  the  second  has 
been  em^oyed  exlemally  in  neuralgia,  as  well  as 
'n  goal  and  rheumatism,  as  a  substitute  for  the 


ALCOHOLOMETBR. 
instrument  for  eacertaining  the  qaantity  of  alcobd 
in  any  given  mixture  of  splril  aitd  water. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY.     The  process  o 
od  of  determining  the  strength  of  ^lirlls, 

Oeneral  Remarki  on  Ihe  nature  of  Alcohalam- 
etry,  and  the  Excite  Rigttlaliani  of  Greal  Brit- 
ain.— The  great  Importance  of  being  able  acen- 
ralely  lo  determine  ^e  strength  of  spirits,  in  (lie 
United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  high  dutiei 
levied  theraoui  has  Induced  Ihe  govennnenl  au- 
thorities, at  various  times,  to  fully  investigate  the 
auhject.     Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 

and  accurate  experiments  to  determine  the  reil 
specific  gravity  of  diflerent  mixturen  of  alcohol  and 
waler.  The  results  of  this  Inveatigation  were 
pabluhed  tn  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1790,  and  have 
formed  the  data  from  which  the  government  have 
since  made  their  calculations  for  the  purposes  of 
Ihe  Excise  and  Customs.  More  recently  the  Loids 
of  her  Majesty's  Trpasury  requested  the  Royal 
Society  to  examine  into  Ihe  accuracy  of  these  ta- 
bles, and  the  construction  and  spplicalion  of  the 
instrument  (Silte's  hvdmmeler]  now  used  by  Ihe 
revenue  oSicera.  and'  based  thereon.  The  Can- 
mitlee  of  the  Royal  Society  reported  favorably  of 
Ihe  accuracy  of  the  nnmbers  contained  in  Gilpin's 
Tables,  employed  by  the  government,  which  they 
declared  far  aurpasaed,  in  this  particular,  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  they  were 
sufficiently  perfect  for  all  practical  and  scienlifio 
purposee.  The  experiments  went  to  show,  lliatthe 
error  introduced  into  calculations  renpecling  Ihe 
strength  of  Bpirits,by  these  lablea,  was  quite  unim- 
portant in  practice,  and  did  not,  in  any  one  instance, 
amoimt  lo  unity  in  the  faurih  place  of  decimalt. 
This  method,  which  I  ahall  presently  describe, 
adopts  the  sp.  gr.  as  a  lest  of  the  Etrength  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  founded  on  tbe  fact  that  the  laller  fluid 
ia  conaiderably  lighter  Ihati  water,  and  that  (with 
prt^r  corrections  for  condenaalion)  Ihe  sp.  gi. 
regularly  increases  or  decreases,  according  to 
the  telalive  proportion*  m  which  the   two  are 

Several  other  methods  of  alcoholometry  have 
been  propceed,  founded  upon  the  temperalure  of 
the  vapor  ;  the  heal  evolved  by  the  admiilure  with 
water ;  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  potaaea 
in  alcohol ;  the  volatilitv  of  alcohol,  5lc.  Slc  ;  some 
of  which  I  shall  notice' farther  on.  The  ntttiod 
adapltd  by  Iht  Excite  aud  Cuilmne  should  be 
llial  employed  in  trade  and  commerce  in  England, 
not  only  on  account  of  it*  superior  simplicity  and 
correclnes*,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  exactly  caatci- 
dingiBith  Ihe  turvey  e/lhete  authorititt. 

The  iutiet  or  tpiritt  are  charged  on  the  num- 
ber of  proof  gaUani  they  contain,  which  Is  ascer- 
tained by  finrt  "gauging"  or  "  ullaging"  Ibe. 
liquor,  and  then  taking  its  specific  gravity,  by 
Sike's  hydrometer,  Ihe  number  indicated  by  which, 
on  reference  lo  the  tablea,  gives  Ihe  per  centage  of 
spirit  it  may  contain  oier  proof,  or  its  deficiency 
percent  underproof;  and  Ihe  real  content  per 
centage  of  proof,  multiplied  by  the  "  |;auge"  or 


Ai,c  : 

alily  mrreyed. 

^^  e  proof  etreiiglh  a  tin  arbitrary  BlbDdarfT, 
^Bbplvd  fur  tho  piirjiOM'  of  fucililuliriif  ':alciilatio>u, 
^liT  «Uch  it  is  well  uulad.  The  opL  ^.  of  proof 
qiirit,  u  dcGoed  by  Act  of  Fuliameat,  is  -930  at 
60O  f.,  and  contains,  in  100  paria,  by  weight,  49 
psrts  or  alcohol  of 'T91,  sud  51  parts  of  water.  At 
51°  F.,  13  TOliunce  of  proof  Bp.iit  weigh  exactly 
equal  \o  lit  toIuihgb  of  distilkd  water.     It  ta  of 

ed  with  the  method  of  enimHtiDg  the  correct  num- 
ber of  proof  galloufl  in  any  narople  or  quantity  of 
bin  cominodilies ;  aud  I  have  known  many  disa- 
|!iceabte  erron  result  from  ignomuce  on  this  poiaL 
CalculHtions  of  this  kiad  are  very  limple  and 
■tnughlforward-  Thns,  when  we  find  by  the  hy- 
droiDFter  (hat  a  given  lample  of  spirits  is  10  over- 
proof,  or  "D-p."*!!  it  is  technically  colled,  It  meani 
that  10  gallona  of  water  added  to  100  gallous  of 
auch  a  ^rit,  wo'jld  produca  110  zallauB  of  proof 
qMrit ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  100  gallona  of  sucli 
■  spirit  contain  exactly  ax  much  alcohol  as  is  con- 
tained in  1 10  gallons  of  proof.  la  ovtrpmof  Bpirit, 
the  per  cenla^  overproof  always  repreaents  the 

rnfiry  o/ioarBritwiH  t^e  toreduceit  toproo/. 
adding  ita  per  centage  overproot  lo  100,  we 
obtain  a  number,  which,  multiplied  by  any  num- 
ber of  gallons,  and  divided  by  100,  will  give  the 

in  the  given  quantity  of  spirit  of  that  strength. 
For  example,  1  have  a  punciieon  of  rum,  holding 
91  gallons  of  epirit,  which  I  find  to  be  21  o.  p.  How 
many  proof  gallons  does  it  contain  t 


Per  cenlagc  overproof  31,  added  lo  ) 
100.  equal  to       .         .         .         .     \ 
Kamber  of  gallons 
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Divide  by  100  [  llOU 

Tfo.  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  .     11011 

(To  divide  by  100,  is  only  to  point  off  (he  last  two 
figures.]  To  aeeerlaiu  bow  much  water  I  must 
add  to  reduce  it  to  the  proof  strength,  I  have  only 
to  deduct  the  number  of  gallotu  of  21  o.  p.  from 
Ha  content  in  proof ;  in  the  above  case  this  would 


Gallons  of  water  to  be  added         .  1911 

Or  IS  nearly  as  possible  19  gallons  and  1  pint. 
WA™  vre  say  a  spirit  is  1 1  n.  p.  or  underproof,  we 
mean  tbal  lOU  gallons  of  such  spirit  contains  11 
gallons  of  water  and  H9  galloitsof  proof  spirit ;  and 
BO  of  other  Ftrengtiis.  By  deducting  the  per  cent- 
age  undriiRoaf  from  100,  we  not  only  obtain  the 
Dumber  of  proof  gallons  contained  in  100  gallons 
of  sucb  a  spirit,  but  as  in  tho  last  case  a  factor 
which  multiplied  by  any  number  of  gallons,  aud 
divided  by  11)0,  gives  the  exact  number  of  proof 
gmlloU!>  contsitied  in  such  a  quantity  of  tlie  given 
strength  Thus.  I  have  an  ullage  brandy  piece, 
eoataiaing  45  gallons  of  spirit,  which  1  find  by  (he 
hirdraine(er  to  be  10  u.  p.  How  many  gattoos  of 
proof  doe*  it  contain  ^ 


Divide  by  100  |  40M 

Quantity  of  proof  spurit  40*50 

Or  exactly  40J  gallonf.  

On  tho  same  plan  we  may  ascertain  how  mucb 
water  it  will  take  lo  reduce  one  strength  to  another, 
of  any  weaker  degree.  Thus.  1  have  a  puncheon 
of  mm,  as  before,  containing  91  gallons  of  spirit 
21  o.  p.,  which  I  wish  to  reduce  with  water  to  10 
u.  p.  1  have  already  found  that  thia  quantity  con- 
tains a  htlle  more  than  110  proof  galloaa;  I  have 
therefore  only  to  reckon  how  many  gallons  of  spi- 
rit 10  u.p.  it  would  talte  to  contain  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  that  strsngth.  I  find  this  hy  the  simple  rule 
of  proportion.  I  know  that  100  gallons  are  only 
equal  to  90  of  proof;  therefore,  if  90  are  equal  to 
100.  how  many  are  equal  to  110.  which  I  find  to 
be  as  neatly  as  powihle  122^  gallons.  I  havethea 
only  to  deduct  the  uumbrr  of  gallons  of  21  o.  p. 
from  1221  galloaa  (o  find  the  quantity  of  water  I 
must  add  to  make  1221  gallons  of  spirit  10  u.  p. 

the  four  first  rules  of  decimal  fractions  is  advan- 
tageous, as  the  Excise  calculate  their  proof  to  two 
figures  of  decimals  or  yj„lhs.  Their  plan  is  to 
reject  the  third  figure  when  tees  than  S,  but  to 
carry  1  to  the  preceding  if  it  exceeds  it ;  thus, 
5-432  would  be  put  down  as  only  5-43  ;  but  5^7 


or  1  in  4  underproof  meant  that  the  3  or  4  gallons, 
as  the  case  may  be,  contained  1  gallon  of  wa(er 
and  the  Temaining  quantity  of  proof  spirit  Ttil*  , 
method  of  calculation  has  uo)v.  however,  given 
way  to  the  centesimal  system,  which  not  only  ad- 
mils  of  greater  accuracy,  but  is  quite  as  simple, 
and  should  !>e  adopted  by  every  spirit-dealer  in 
Eiiglund,  from  being  ttie  plan  followed  hy  the  Ex- 
cise, with  whose  estimate  it  is  absolutely  necenary 
they  should  agree. 

The  stocka  of  "  dealers"  (who  are  not  pemut- 
ted  (0  sell  leas  than  9  galloaa)  are  always  taken 
by  the  proof ;  but  the  spirits  sold  by  the  retailers  are 
ouly  tested  on  being  admitted  into  stock,  and  then 
afterwards  taken  according  to  their  gross  quantity, 
(ullage  or  gauge.)  The  Excise  can,  however,  try 
(he  strength  of  any  sample  they  choose,  even  in 
(he  stock  of  a  retailer,  when,  if  it  be  altered  from 
the  strength  at  whicli  it  was  "  permittt^'  inti> 
stock  more  than  3g.  or  if  it  be  otherwise  of  an  ille- 
gal strength,  it  becomes  uixahle.  A  surplus,  how- 
ever small,  of  more  than  2  gallons  over  the  quantity 
that  should  remain  iu  hand  of  any  one  "  qualify" 
of  spirit,  after  deducting  (he  amount  sent  out  by 
permits  from  the  last  atock,  is  also  sellable ;  and 
even  if  an  increase  frequently  occuis,  tliougb  it  be 
"  Itn  than  ttoo  galloni,"  it  immediately  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  Excise,  and  frequently  leads  to 
inquiries  and  inconvenieace  to  tlie  dealer. 

the  Rtfenut  Laat  of  Great  Brilam,  apirit 
■,h  than  43  o.  p.,  or  sp.  i  "  "'"" 
it  of  wine,  and  marksd 


englhit 

otllpereent.o.p.  andlOii-p.  BrilUli  coinpoiinaa 
(gin,  BHliah  brandy,  ice)  are  imi  sIIdwfiI  la  bo 
kept  in  atocli  ar  wot  out  tttoiinpr  Ihuii  IT  u.  p. ; 
but  gill,  aa  luually  Bold  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  ia 
22  to  24  u.  p. ;  and  when  aweetened  as  in  cordial, 
gin  la  frequently  35  u.  p.  or  even  weaker.  Un- 
sweetened foreign  and  colonial  apirita  moil  not  be 
kept  or  sent  out  weakei  than  IT  u.  p.  The  fot- 
knring  lable,  drawn  up  from  penonol  eiaEnliialioD 
of  the  stocks  of  several  relailera  and  dealers,  and 
of  the  books  of  tbe  Excise,  will  no  doubt  intereM 
the  reader. 

The  strength  ofrpirita  thai  are  eweetened  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  hydrometer  or  their  spe- 
cific gravity.  The  revenue  authoritiea,  aware  of 
this  fact,  merely  require  a  verbal  declBration  of  the 
strength  of  British  and  other  compounds  that  con- 
tain Bugai,  Thus,  gin,  CDTtUals,  and  liqueura  are 
never  tested  for  their  strength,  but  brandy,  rum. 
ttc,  are  always  so.  Tbe  method  of  determinluff 
the  quantity  at  alcahel  in  sweetened  or  fermented 
liquors  is  by  separating  it  in  a  pure  form  from  the 
sample,  by  distillation  or  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

Mclhodi  of  Aleoholometn/.  I.  (Rtveaut  Syt. 
iem.)  The  figure  in  the  margin  represents  Sike'a 
hydrometer,  as  made  by  Mr.  Bats,  under  the  di- 


e  Comi 


if  the   Eici 


J,  divided  into 
100  parts,  and  furnished  with  9  weights  of  diifer- 
ent  aiiea,  by  which  it  acquirea  a  range  over  900 
divisions.  The  Instrument  is  so  formed  as  to  iFive 
the  ap.  gr.  with  almost  perfect  accuracy,  at  60°  F. 
It  is  lilted  up  in  a  neat  roahogany  case,  accom- 
panied with  a  thermometer  ana  a  book  of  tables, 
containing  corrections  as  to  temperature,  im. 
Oper.  A  glan  lube  of  the  form  of  the  follawing 
figure  is  liTled  to  the  mark  a  with  the  sample  for 
eiaminalion,  the  thermometer  la  then  immersed 
therein,  and  stirred  about  for  3  or  3  muiutes,  (ob- 
serving nol  to  breathe  upon  the  glass  nor  hold  it  in 
the  huid,)  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  temper- 


itnre  Dotad.    The  hydrometer  is  then  ic 
md  pressed  down  in  the  liquor  lo  the  0  o 

'"   the  tln^r,  having  befin  previously  lo 
iy  one  of  the  nine  weights  tt 
lb  the  surfnco  of  the  mirit 

part  of  tbe  stent.   The  in 


.©' 
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on  tbe  scale,  at  the  point  when  the  surface  of  Ihs 
liquor  cuts  It,  added  to  the  weight  wllli  which  the 
float  Is  loaded,  gives  a  number  which  miisl  be 
sought  in  the  book  of  tables.  The  latter  at  the 
page  headed  by  "  The  given  Temperature  as  ob- 
served by  the  Thermoineler,"  and  against  the  part 
'  '     column  appiopnaled  to  the  given  indication, 


reqniring  so  much  care  and  skill  in  ill 
manufacture,  the  purchaser  ahonid  beware  that  he 
procurea  a  perfect  one.  A  very  slight  blow,  fric- 
tion from  continual  wiping  with  a  rough  cloth,  and 
other  trivial  causes,  lend  to  injure  so  delicate  as 
instrument  Thcahape  of  the  weightsvariea  occa- 
sionally, (which  ia  a  mere  matter  of  faucy,)  as  in 
6  and  e,  fig.  p.  3G  ;  but  in  either  case  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  hydrometer,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^Indle,  and  thus  tend  to  make  it  float  with  greater 


il  ^iiitBODi  Liquoa  sold  in  En^ind,  with  their  usiul  Stnngthi,  &« 
By  Mr.  CoDLEi. 


Zt^Z'^y  '*■ 


■Do.      .    .  . 
t  Da  (cardial) 

tDo.      .    .  . 

IPeppttRBint  . 

IDo.        .     .  . 

ICIoro  .     .  . 

t  Bitten  .    .  . 
t  Raspbeny 

it™"  .  ! ; 


lUBqnebaugh  , 
1  Orange  cordiH 


X(32u.p.) 

K(9au.p.) 
X(24o.p.) 


IRimShnib  .    .    .    . 
1  Do.  .    .    .    . 

iFnachBmij     .    . 

I  Spirit  of  Wine   .    .    . 

Do.  {P.  L.)     .    .    .    . 

Aksbol  (P.  L.)    .    .    . 

Malt,  grain,  or  mo- 
lasn  ipirit  (nnt  oat 
bySntkh  diMillero) 

Holluub 


fikfJrameter,'ialo  the  nal  ipecifii:  ^vity. 


and  vice  va-iA,  the  (bllowiiig  table  will  be  found 
convenient : — 


t  TbDiiih  •■  penniiMl" 
;  Tbe*e  Ibrmih  "  perm 


1 S  or  SI,  are  leunlly  ftom  39 


jIUioslilmimhMo.  p. 

f  Tbe  flpednc  grmTlIy  u  do  ^de  when  ni|aT  1i  pnaeai 
u  la  coopDoadi. 


Otbt  Proof. 

Snselflc  Gni- 
vfiy  M  W  P. 

Under  Proof. 

^rr^T 

O.HOSI 

fream 

OOTTO 

IW   (-W.1 

lonio 

of  Gay  Lunae,  and  (he  *IcahalDiiietei  of  T 
■I  once  float  to  a  figure  on  lh«  etem,  which  iio- 
catei  the  per  centage  of  alcohol,  by  twluai,  b 
lbs  liquor  in  wliich  theji  are  placed  i  whik  tbi 
alcoholometer  of  Richler  givoa  «l  ana  (be  per 
centofv  by  aitght. 

II.  From  tne  tptcifie  erariti/  le  find  '*»  p«f 
centagt  of  pure  AleaM,  by  atlumt.  Free.  Tbe 
ap.  gr.  at  60°,  having  been  ucertained  by  anjr  it 
(he  uBual  methodi,  (we  Sriciric  GKATTtr,}  diM 
be  aoughl  for  in  (he  tteand  cdumD  of  the  folioit- 
ing  table,  againit  which  vrill  be  found,  in  IhejIrN 
column,  &  number  repreaeutiug  i(a  per  centace  of 
alcohol  of  07939. 


Alcohol  kD 
■fMiorei 


,    Dlffenate 
"    Specllk 


.Si! 


Vn  of  tilt  prteedmg  Tahlt.  When  (he  (em- 
pen(ura  of  (he  itfltit  ia  60°  F.,  the  lint  columa 
of  the  table  give*  at  onet  (ho  per  contage  of  alco- 
hol by  meomre;  tektn  t\t  tempa-ature  it  beUna 
60°  an  addition  murt  be  made  of  1  mesBure  per 
cenL  far  every  5  degrees  of  the  thermametei ; 
and  when  above  60°  a  like  quanlity  murt  be  de- 
ducted. Thia  correction  will  amount  to  the  frac- 
tion ^  or  the  decimal  'S  for  every  aingle  degree. 
and  «  very  eaaily  made.  If  Ike  tptcijic  gravity 
•ought  cann  :;t  be  found  exactly  in  the  table,  the . 


differtme  between  it  and  (he  next  greater  apeeiiie 
gravity  in  the  table  must  be  taken,  which  will 
give  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  having  for  in 
denominator  the  number  found  in  the  third  col- 
umn against  the  next  greater  number  jusl  em- 
ployed. Thii  fraction,  added  to  the  per  eeateii 
of  alcohol  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  ai^M 
(he  raid  apecific  gravily,  will  give  the  true  ptr 
centage  aoughl,  Thni ;  "  if  the  apecific  gravity 
of  a  epitituoua  liquor  is  9605,  what  ia  ili  alcobolic 
content  ?"     Here  9605  ia  not  in  the  table,  but  tbt 


5-^. 


39 
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jrreater  number  is  9609  ;  I  therefore  deduct 
former  from  the  latter,  and  put  the  difference 
i)  as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  having  for  it« 
leuominator  (13),  the  number  in  the  cohimn  of 
differences  against  9609 ;  I  then  add  the  fraction 
l^j  so  found  to  the  per  ceutage  against  9609  in 
the  fint  column,  which  gives  33^^^  as  the  true  per 
cent  age  of  alcohol  in  the  given  seunple. 

Tke  per  cenUjge  by  weight  may  be  found  in  an 
equally  simple  way :  multiply  the  number  of  vol- 
umes per  cent  by  *7939,  (the  specific  gravity  of 
pure  alcohol,)  and  divide  the  product  by  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  sample,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  number  of  pounds  of  alcohol  in  100  lbs.  of  the 
given  spirit.  Thus :  in  spirit  of  9609  I  find  there 
are  33  volumes  of  alcohol  per  cent,  what  is  its 


per-centage  by  weight  7     Example : 


Sp.  gr.  alcohol 
Volumes  of  alcohol 
cent  in  sample 

Sp.  gr.  of  sample  9609  |  261987  product 


•    .    « 


7939 
33 


27-28 


1- 

(  pe 


or  27i  lbs. 
alcohol 
per  cent 


III.  From  the  specific  gravity  to  ascertain  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol  by  weight  When  it  may 
be  inconvenient  to  perform  the  short  calculation 

I  just  explained,  the  per  centage  by  weight  may  be 
ascertained  by  mere  inspection  of  the  following 

,  table. 


Tabu  by  Lowitz,  showing  the  Acoholic  Content,  by  weight,  of  Spirits  of  diffisrent  Specific 
Gravities,  from  pure  Alcohol  to  pure  Water,  at  60°  and  68°  F. 


100  parts. 


Specific  Gravity. 


Ale   I  Wac 


Atfigo 


100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 


84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 


C  I 


0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


87   13 

86 

85 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


67  1  33 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•791 
•794 
•797 
•800 
•803 
•805 
•808 
•811 
813 
•816 
•818 
•821 
•823 
•826 
•828 
•831 
•834 
•836 
•839 
•842 
•844 
•847 
•849 
•851 
•853 
•856 
•859 
•861 
•863 
•866 
•868 
•870 
•872 
•875 


At60» 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


•796 
•798 
•801 
•804 
•807 
•809 
•812 
•815* 
•817 
•820 
•822 
•825 
•827 
•830 
832 
•835 
•838t 
•840 
•843 
•846 
•848 
•851 
•853 
•855 
•857 
■860 
•863 
•865 
•867 
•870 
•872 
•874 
•878 
•879 


100  parts. 


Specific  Gravity. 


Ale. 


66 

65 

64 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 


Wat.   AtfiS' 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


AXW> 


•877 

0- 

■880 

0- 

•882 

0^ 

•885 

0^ 

•887 

0^ 

•889 

0- 

•892 

0 

•894 

0- 

•896 

0- 

•899 

0- 

•901 

0- 

•903 

0^ 

•905 

0- 

■907 

0^ 

•909 

0- 

•912 

0^ 

•914 

0^ 

•917 

0^ 

■919 

0- 

•921 

0- 

■923 

0- 

•925 

0^ 

•927 

.0- 

•930 

0- 

•932 

0- 

•934 

0- 

•936 

0- 

•938 

0- 

•940 

0- 

•942 

0- 

•944 

0- 

•946 

0- 

•948 

0^ 

•950 

0- 

881 

883 

886 

889 

891 

893 

896 

898 

900 

902 

904 

906 

908 

910 

912 

915 

917 

920t 

922 

924 

926 

928 

930 

933 

935 

937 

939 

941 

943 

945 

947 

949 

951 

953 


100  parts. 


Specific  Giaviiy. 


Ale. 


32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Wat   At68*» 


68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


952 
954 
956 
957 
959 
961 
963 
965 
966 
968 
970 
971 
973 
974 
976 
977 
978 
980 
981 
983 
985 
986 
987 
988 
989 
991 
992 
994 
995 
997 
998 
999 
000 


At  60" 


0-955 
0-957 
0958 
0  960 
0-962 
0*963 
0-965 
0-967 
0968 
0-970 
0-972 
0-973 
0  974 
0-975 
0-977 
0-978 
0  979 
0  981 
0  982 
0984 
0  986 
0  987 
0  988 
0-989 
0-990 
0  991 
0-992 


Remarks.  This  table  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
chemical  calculations,  and  in  purchasing  spirit  of 
high  strength,  which  is  usually  sold  by  weight 

IV.  From  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  to  de- 
termine its  alcoholic  contents.    This  method  has 


means  of  approximating  to  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  passing  over,  at  every  part  of  the  process  of 
distillation,  as  well  as  the  value  of  tlic  wash  left  in 
the  still.  Oper.  Thrust  the  bulb  of  a  thermome- 
ter through  a  cork  inserted  in  a  tube  fixed  in  the 


been  proposed  by  Gr6ning,  and  offers  a  ready :  head  of  the  still,  or  other  vessel,  and  note  the 


*  Akoboi  of  the  Load,  and  Dub.  Ph. 


t  Rectified  spirit  of  the  L.  Ph. 


t  Proof  soirit 


:,^; 


a 


1.  ■■ 
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temperature  of  the  vapor  in  which  it  is  thus  im- 
mersed.  Against  this  number  in  the  following 
table,  will  i>e  found  the  alcoholic  contents  of  the 
vapor,  and  in  the  next  column  that  of  the  boiling 
liquid  from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Table,  by  Groning,  of  the  Alcoholic  Content  of 
the  vapor  from  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  also  of  the  boiling  liquid  from  which  they 
have  been  disengaged. 


Tempctrature  of 
vapor. 

Alcoholic  Content 

Alcoholic  Content 

of  Vapor  by  volume 

of  boiling  liquid 

Fahrenheit. 

percent. 

per  coot. 

170  0 

93 

92 

171-8 

92 

90 

172-0 

91 

85 

172-8 

91J 

80 

174-0 

90 

70 

174-6 

89 

70 

1760 

87 

65 

178-3 

85 

50 

180-8 

82 

40 

1830 

80 

35 

185-0 

78 

30 

187-4 

76 

25 

189-8 

71 

20 

192-0 

68 

18 

194-0 

66 

15 

196-4 

61 

12 

198-6 

55 

10 

201-0 

50 

7 

2030 

42 

5 

205-4 

36 

3 

207-7 

28 

2 

210  0 

13 

1 

212  0 

0 

0 

v.  To  determine  the  alcoholic  contents  of  wine, 
beer,  j-c.  Proc.  a.  Half  fill  a  graduated  tube 
with  the  liquor  to  b^tried,  and  odd  thereto  about 
12S  or  15}  of  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  (see 
below,)  then  agitate  the  mixture  until  the  color  be 
nearly  removed ;  powdered  dry  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  must  be  next  added  until  it  falls  down  un- 
dissolved, on  shaking  the  liquid ;  after  which,  on 
allowing  the  tube  to  repose  for  a  short  time,  the 
alcohol  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
aqueous  portion  in  a  well-marked  stratum,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  read  off  by  means  of  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  tube. 

The  solution  of  lead.  Ing.  Powdered  litharge, 
2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  Proc. 
Boil  to  one  half  in  a  glass  or  lead  vessel,  then  put 
it  into  a  bottle,  and  cork  it  close. 

h.  The  same  may  be  effected  by  agitating  a 
little  powdered  litharge  with  the  sample  until  it 
becomes  discolored  and  limpid,  when  it  may  b^ 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  as  before. 

c.  Another  good  way  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  wine,  is 
to  separate  it  from  the  non-volatile  constituents 
by  distillation.  A  very  neat  apparatus  for  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  has  been  contrived  by  M. 
Gay  Lussac ;  but  any  species  of  small  still  or  re- 
tort may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.    You  take 


three  hundred  parts  of  the  liquor  to  be  tried, 
sured  in  a  graduated  glass  tube.  The  operati 
equally  adapted  for  wines,  beer,  gin,  and  all  kh 
of  spirituous  liquors.  Having  inserted  the  liqi 
into  the  still,  you  carefully  and  slowly  distil  over 
one  hundred  parts,  or  one  third  of  the  liquor  in  the 
still,  making  use  of  a  graduated  tube  as  the  reci- 
pient, and  stopping  the  operation  when  the  distilled 
liquor  reaches  the  hundredth  dHg^®*  You  then 
ascertain  the  alcoholic  strengfR  of  the  distilled 
liquor  by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  three,  you  have  at  once  the  per 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. If,  for  example,  the  hundred  parts  of 
distilled  liquor  contain  thirty  parts  of  alcohol,  the 
wine  submitted  to  distillation  contains  ten  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  But  if,  from  want  of  attention, 
you  distil  over  more  than  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  liquor,  it  will  not  do  to  divide  the  alc4||0lic 
strength  of  the  product  by  three,  to  oj^tain  the  pef 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation: you  must  employ  as  the  divisor,  the 
number  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  distilled  product  to  the  bulk  of  the 
wine.  If,  for  example,  you  have  one  hundred 
and  six  parts  of  distilled  liquor,  containing  (as  as- 
certained by  the  hydrometer)  thirty -three  parts  of 
alcohol,  you  divide  three  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  six,  which  gives  2*83,  and  then  divide  thirty- 
three  by  2-83,  which  gives  11*66.  The  last  num- 
ber expresses  the  per  centage  of  alcohol  of  the 
liquor  submitted  to  examination. 

Remarks.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained  by 
Fabroni  and  others,  that  alcohol  does  not  exist  m 
the  fermented  liquors  from  which  it  is  procured  by 
distillation,  but  is,  like  the  essential  oils  of  almond 
and  mustard,  formed  during  that  process.  The 
first  two  of  the  above  processes  will,  however, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  process  a  was  first  employed  by  Brande ;  the 
process  h  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  The  latter  chemist 
has  also  distilled  wine  in  vacuo  at  59°  F.,  and 
alcohol  came  over. 

Concluding  Memories.  Several  other  methods 
of  alcoholometry  have  been  adopted  at  various 
times,  besides  those  just  noticed,  but  the  majority 
have  little  merit  for  accuracy,  and  are  therefore 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  trade  in  thk 
country.  Formerly  the  strength  of  spirit  was  es- 
timated by  what  was  called  the  "  proof.**  A  little 
of  the  spirit  was  poured  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  m  a  spoon  or  saucer,  and  inflamed ; 
if  explosion  of  the  powder  followed  the  combus- 
tion of  the  spirit  the  sample  was  said  to  be  above 
or  over  proof,  but  if  the  contrary,  it  was  declared 
below  or  under  proof.  Hence  arose  the  words 
proof  and  proof  spirit,  which  have  since  been  ap- 
plied to  spirit  of  particular  strength  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Another  method,  is  the  '*  prenva 
d'HoUand"  of  the  French,  or  the  bead  still  fre- 
quently employed  by  persons. unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  hydrometer.  It  consists  in  shaking 
the  spirit  in  a  vial,  and  observing  the  size,  num- 
ber, and  duration  of  the  bubbles  or  **  beads,"  as 
they  are  called.  The  larger  and  more  numerous 
these  are,  and  the  more  rapidly  they  break  and 
disappear,  the  stronger  is  deemed  the  spirit  This 
method,  like  the  last,  can  but  at  best  afford  a 
mere  approximate  idea  of  the  strength  of  ipuitfi 
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racy.    The  latter  plan  would  require  for  its  appli 

■uco,  vbich  will  aStcl  tbe  ip,  p-  m  only  »■ 

|fct  Irifliug  degree.     Thus  the  adJrtHHi  of  s  lillle 

which  we  do  not  however  pasBeeB. 

Before  concluding  thia  imperfect  memoir  on  al- 

hydroniPtfr  one  degree,  will  Boraelimes  give  lo  ■ 

coholonietrj-,  I  think  1  cannot  tetter  consult  Iha 

■call  wniplp  the  uppenranee  ol'  ona  msDy  degrees 

than  by  giving  them  the  following  important  ta- 

luioll>.  tor  if  one  epooiilul  of  b  given  •pint  bo  jlisl 

tho  "  riehneai  in  alcohol,*'  and  in  volume,  which 

«r>  ipini  -20f  Btnnger  will  /aiV  ui  do  so.     Love's 

bNib  ue  often  employed  to  ascerttuD  the  Htten^h 

<f  gpiril.    (See  Sric.   Grav.)     The  (udllen  in- 

iug  for  them  acconjiue  to  their  apparent  quantily 

weighl  or  the  apirit  with  a  given  weight  of  pure 

ther  becomes  colder,  without  twing  conacioua  of 

water  bemg  obtierved  by  a  thermometer  baa  also 

been  pnqnsed  lor  the  aame  purpoae,  but  neither 

of  this  table  the  correctiona  to  be  made  for  change 

tha  nor  the  last  method  la  capable  of  greal  accu- 

TuLi eihibiling  the  Volume 
his  Alcoom^tre,  and  adapted 


lallons  of  Spirits  of  dii&rent  strengths,  meaaured  at  I 
iired  at  59°  F.,  arranged  from  G«v  Lusmc's  Tables 
e  by  Mr.  Coolbv. 
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ALDEHYDAMMONIA.  A  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrag^n,  oxy^n,  aod  nilrogeo,  discoV' 
ered  by  Doebereiaer  and  Li«btf. 

Prep.  Sulphuric  acid  6  purls;  water  4  parts; 
alcohol,  of  8<ig,  4  parts  ;  hyperoilde  of  manganne 
iu  fine  powder,  6  parts.  Proc.  Dilute  the  acid 
with  Ihe  wster,  then  carefully  add  the  alcohol, 
■nd  next  the  manganese  ;  agitate  and  distil  with 
■  gentle  heat,  frarrr  a  qiacious  retort  into  ■  receiv- 
er surrounded  with  ice,  and  connrctrd  with  Ihe 
foimer  perfectly  air-ti^L  When  six  parts  have 
distilled,  re-distil  this  portioa  from  its  own  wetglit 
of  dried  muriate  of  lime,  until  three  parts  have 
come  over,  which  must  be  again  recliHed  in  the 
tame  manner,  until  1^  part  of  liquid  is  obtain 
the  receiver.  This  liquid  must  then  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and  the  mixture  saturated 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas;  brilliant  coloHrss  pris- 
tnatic  crystals  will  then  form,  which,  after  washing 
with  ether  and  drying,  are  pure  aldeliydammonia. 

»olatiliies,  unchanged,  at  813°;  decomposed   by 


cept  ether.     Cse.  To  make  aldehyde. 

ALDEHYDE.  Syn.  Hvokite  of  Oxidi  or 
AcETULi.  A  compouudof  carbon, hydrogen,  and 
oxyn^n.    Discovered  by  Liebig. 

Prtp.    Dissolve  atdebydammonia  in  an    equal 

and  add  rather  less  than  an  equal  quantity  of  sul- 

WBler ;  then  distil  as  above.  Rectify  the  product 
twice  from  Its  own  weight  of  dried  muriate  of  lime, 
ftt  a  heal  not  exceeding  86°  Fahr. 

Prop.  An  elheroous  liquid,  boiling  at  72"  ;  neu- 
tral, inflammable,  mlies  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  decomposed  by  eipoaure  to  the  air,  into 
liquid  acetic  acid;  spoils  by  age. 

ALDEHYDIC  ACID.  S^  Acetulous 
Acid.  Laurie  Acid,  An  acid  not  perfectly 
known,  but  supposed  by  Liebig  to  be  the  lampic 
acid  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  or  at  least  its  eesen- 

Prep.  Digest  oiide  of  silver  in  aldehyde,  decant 
knd  pan  sulphureied  hydrogen  through  the  liquid 
to  throw  down  the  silver.  The  product  is  a  weak 
■ctd,  forming  saltc  called  aldehydate*  with  the 
bases.  These  salts  suSer  decompoaitian  during  the 
avaporatiou  of  their  solutions,  and  hence  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  dry  Mate. 


ALE.  Syn.  Barley  Wine.  Ai.a.  Cekevmu 
A  pale-colored  liquor,  brewed  from  lighlly-ilHal 
malL  It  is  wnially  described  as  coulaining  more 
saccharine  matter  and  mucilage  than  brer  or  por- 
cbaracteristic  of  the  Kner 


e,  as  Old  Bur 


catch,  i 


JVSB    o 


igh  ferm 
coutmry,    aoaunos   in   unaci 

gum,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  uutntuius,  tbougti 
less  alcoholic,  than  the  above  varieties. 

Proem  o}  brtaing  alt.  The  tarious  opera- 
tions of  brewing  are  nearly  Ihe  same  for  every  spe- 
cies of  malt  liquor,  the  difierence*  in  the  product* 
ariuiug  from  the  materials  employed,  the  heat  of 
the  water  used  for  mashing,  and  the  temperatnie 
at  which  the  fermenlaljon  is  conducted.  (See 
BlLEWtNO.)  For  ale,  pale  or  lightly.dried  malt 
should  be  chosen,  as  well  as  pale  hops,  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  brew  B  liquor  possessing  but  little  color; 
and  the  fermentation  should  be  carried  on  at  a  low 
temperature.  Almost  every  county  iu  England 
has  its  variety  of  ale,  but  the  diflerence  conaiatB 
chiefly  (the  same  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  being 
used)  iu  the  preparation  of  Ihe  malt  The  water 
may  m  some  cases  vary  in  quality,  the  boiling 
■—  ' shorter,  or  the  liquor  may  be 


mediate  use,  the  malt  may  be  all  pale  ;  but  if 
brewed  for  keeping,  or  in  warm  weather,  one- 
founh  should  be  umber  malt.  6  lbs.  of  Kent  hop* 
should  be  used  to  the  quarter,  or  8  to  10  lbs.  for 
keeping  ale.  The  stronger  ales  contain  about  8( 
of  absolute  alcoliol ;  ordinary  alea  from  S  to  69. 

ALE,  BARNSTAPLE.  Boil  the  water,  then 
throw  two  pails  of  cold  water  into  Ihe  raaab  tun, 
■ud  aflerwards  the  bmling  water;  then  immediale- 
ly  put  in  the  malt,  half  a  bushel  at  a  time.     After 


it  close,  and  le 

t  it  stand  three  houn;  then 

tlie  maah  is 

unk  in  the  middle ;  if  so.  it 

be  filled  level 

m  hour;   whe 

it  should  be   run  olT  in   s 

-quill    stream. 

and    be    returned    npou    lb« 

ssible  from  the 

cock,  untU  the  liquor  strain. 

a  the  thick  parts  are  forced 
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rn  to  the  cock.  This  is  called  "  doubling^ ;" 
mtinae  to  do  so  for  half  an  hour,  then  stop,  and 
St  it  stand  half  an  hour  long^er  in  winter,  but  not 
in  summer.  Then  rub  four  pounds  of  hops  very 
fine  into  the  sieve,  for  the  wort  to  run  through ; 
do  not  draw  it  off  too  near  before  lading  over  more 
boiling  water  out  of  the  copper.  This  is  to  be 
continued  nntil  the  whole  quantity  of  ale  wort  is 
obtained,  which,  with  all  the  hops,  is  to  be  boiled 
till  the  liquor  breaks  or  curdles.  Now  empty  all 
into  large  tubs  or  coolers ;  work,  when  cold,  with 
the  same  hops  altogether,  thus :  put  a  little  yeast, 
and  that  not  a  day  old,  to  a  quantity,  and  mix  that 
with  the  rest,  to  work  13  or  14  hours,  and  then 
strain  it  directly  into  the  barrel,  where  keep  filling 
it  until  it  has  done  wooing. 

AL£,  BAVARIAN.  This  is  a  beer  which 
has  been  made  to  fennent  at  a  low  temperature, 
until  all  the  substances  which  favor  acetification 
haTo  been  rendered  insoluble.  The  fermentation 
is  conducted  in  wide,  open,  shallow  vessels,  which 
afibrd  free  and  unlimited  access  to  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  tempe- 
rature does  not  exceed  46^  to  50^  Fahr.  A  sep- 
aration of  the  nitrogeneous  constituents,  t.  s.,  the 
exciters  of  acidification,  takes  place  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  surface  and  within  the  whole  body  of 
the  liquid.  The  clearing  of  the  fluid  is  the  sign 
by  which  it  is  known  that  these  matters  have  sep- 
arated. The  beer  obtained  in  this  way  is  invaria- 
bly far  superior,  in  quality  and  stability,  to  that 
brewed  according  to  the  common  method.  (Lie<> 
big.)  To  be  enabled  to  keep  the  temperature  at 
the  proper  point,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
situation  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  changes  of  tempera- 
tore,  and  at  such  seasons  as  are  favorable  to  the 


ALE,  BURTON.  This  is  a  strong  species  of 
ale,  of  which  only  a  barrel  and  a  half  is  drawn 
from  a  quarter  of  malt  Temperature  for  the  first 
mash  n^,  and  for  the  second  180°,  followed  by 
8  mash  for  table  beer  at  165°.  It  is  tunned  at 
58°,  and  cleansed  at  72°.  The  finest  pale  malt, 
ground  two  days  before  using,  together  with  the 
best  Kent  hops,  (6  to  8  lbs.  per  quarter,)  are  em- 
pk^ed  {or  this  ale.  Remarks,  The  "  East  India" 
ale,  brewed  by  Baas  &  Co.  of  Burton,  is  perhaps 
as  near  an  approach  to  wine  as  malt  liquor  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving;  it  is  mdeed  the  "wine  of 
malt." 

ALE,  DORCHESTER.  This  is  made  with 
I  pale  and  {  amber  malt,  with  6  or  7  lbs.  of  hops 
to  the  quarter.  The  temperature  of  the  first  mash 
is  170°,  and  of  the  second  180° ;  boiled  for  30 
minates,  and  the  yeast  added,  when  a  head  gath- 
en  on  the  gyle-tun ;  work  until  the  head  begins 
to  fall,  then  cleanse  and  fill  np  the  casks  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  work.  Two  barrels  per 
quarter. 

AIiE,  EDINBURGH.  Employ  the  best  pale 
malt.  1st  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  180°  ; 
mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  1 
hour,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 
2d.  Mash  1  barrel  per  quarter,  at  183° ;  mash 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  three  quar- 
tern of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.  3d.  Mash  one 
Imrrel  per  quarter,  at  170° ;  mash  half  an  hour, 
bt  it  stand  half  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.    The 


first  and  second  .<t>rt  may  be  mixed  togethei^ 
.boiling  them  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
'ter,  with  a  quantity  of  hops  proportioned  to  the 
time  the  beer  is  intended  to  be  kept.  The  first 
two  may  be  mixed  at  the  heat  of  60°  in  the  gyle- 
tun,  and  the  second  should  be  fermented  separate- 
ly for  small  beer. 

Remarks,  The  best  hops  should  be  used,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  lbs.  for  every  quarter  of  malt 
employed. 

ALE,  ESSEX.  This  ale  is  brewed  by  putting 
boiling  water  into  the  mash-tun,  and  adding  there- 
to some  cold  water,  and  then  the  malt,  gradually, 
until  a  cover  of  dry  malt  is  left  on  top ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  three  hours ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
similar  mash  is  made  with  half  the  previous  quan- 
tity of  malt,  and  tlie  same  measure  of  water,  in 
another  tun,  as  soon  after  the  first  as  possible; 
both  worts  are  drawn  off  simultaneously,  and  the 
latter  serves  as  a  second  water  for  the  malt  used 
for  the  former.  The  smaller  quantity  of  malt  is 
then  mashed  a  second  time  with  water«  The  first 
wort  is  boiled  an  hour,  or  until  it  breaks  into  large 
flakes,  when  half  of  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  re- 
maining raw  wort  added  to  it,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued until  it  affain  breaks.  The  wort  is  now 
drained  off  from  the  grains  and  boiled,  and  a  fresh 
mash  made  with  the  wort  from  the  second  tun,  for 
the  larger  quantity  of  malt,  and  very  hot  water 
for  the  other ;  after  an  hour  it  iA  drawn  off,  and 
another  mash  made  for  small  beer.  The  propor- 
tion of  hope  is  2^  lbs.  per  quarter.  This  system 
of  mashing,  which  has  no  advantage  over  the 
usual  way,  has  been  called  ''succession  mash- 
ing" 

ALE  FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  A  bush- 
el and  three  quarters  of  ground  malt  and  a  pound 
of  hops  are  sufficient  to  make  18  gallons  of  good 
family  ale.  That  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
malt  may  be  extracted  by  infusion,  without  the  fa- 
rina, the  temperature  of  the  water  should  not  ex- 
ceed 165°  or  170°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  should  be  poured  upon  the 
malt  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together  by  active  stirring,  the  vessel  ^ould 
be  closely  covered  over  for  an  hour ;  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  hard  water  be 
employed,  it  should  be  boiled,  and  the  temperature 
allowed,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  fall  to 
about  165°  Fahr. ;  but  if  rain  water  b  used,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  malt  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
point.  After  standing  the  proper  time,  the  wort 
must  be  drawn  off  into  another  vessel,  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  water  poured  on,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  mash  an  hour.  The  first 
wort  may  then  be  boiled  with  ^  lb.  of  hops  for  one 
hour,  by  which  time  the  second  mashing  will  be 
ready  t<vbe  drawn  off,  and  should  be  boiled  for  half 
an  hour,  with  \  lb.  of  fresh  hops.  The  two  liquors 
should  now  be  mixed  and  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  65°,  when  a  pint  of  good  thick 
yeast  should  be  well  stirred  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fermentation  is  completed,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn 
off  into  a  clean  cask  previously  rinsed  with  boiling 
water.  When  the  slow  fermentation  which  wiU 
ensue  has  ceased,  the  cask  should  be  loosely 
bunged  for  two  days,  after  which,  if  the  liquor  be 
left  quiet,  the  bung  may  be  properly  fastened. 
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Pale  malt  ia  the  best,  because,  when  highly  cfaied, 
it  does  not  ai&rd  so  much  saccharine  matter.  I( 
the  malt  be  new,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  a  dry  room,  for  two  days  previously  to  its  beings 
used.  A  third  mashing  may  be  made  for  table 
beer. 

ALE,  LONDON.  L  Pale  malt,  14  quarten ; 
hops,  112  lbs. ;  mash  with  28,  18,  and  18  barrels 
of  water ;  boil  with  the  hops,  cool,  and  set  with 
36  lbs.  of  yeast ;  cleanse  with  salt,  3  lbs.  Prod. 
34  barrels,  or  !(  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  malt 
employed. 

II.  {To  hrew  two  barrels  frofn  a  quarter  of 
malt)  Turn  on  two  barrels  at  175° ;  mash  one 
hour,  and  let  it  stcmd  for  the  same  time.  For  sec- 
ond mash,  turn  on  one  barrel  at  160°  ;  mash  one 
hour,  and  stand  one  hour:  boil  the  first  wort  brisk- 
ly for  one  hour ;  and  boil  tlie  second  two  hours,  or 
till  the  whole  is  two  barrels.  Cool  down  to  60°, 
and  tun.  Cleanse  on  the  fourth  day  at  72°,  pre- 
viously mixing  in  2  ounces  of  ginger,  ^  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  a  handful  of  flour.  Keep  the  working 
tun  closely  covered,  and  just  before  the  head  bo- 
ffins to  fall,  skim  the  top,  and  rouse  in  the  rest. 
When  the  blebs  are  large  and  on  the  fret,  rouse  in 
i  an  ounce  of  salt,  a  handful  of  malted  bean-flour, 
and  some  fresh  yeast,  after  which  it  will  ferment 
more  kindly,  and  the  cleansing  may  soon  follow, 
with  the  new  head  on.  Take  care  to  flU  up  the 
casks  while  working,  and  before  bunging  put  a 
handful  of  scalded  hops  into  each. 

ALE,  NOTTINGHAM.  This  is  usually  brew- 
ed by  three  mashings  in  the  common  way,  but  a 
much  longer  time  is  occupied  in  the  mashing,  and 
after  drawing  off  each  wort,  the  grains  are  washed 
by  pouring  over  them  fresh  water  from  the  copper, 
by  two  or  three  bowlfuls  at  a  time.  The  boiling 
is  conducted  in  separate  portions  for  each  wort,  and 
the  hops,  enclosed  in  a  coarse  canvass  bag,  are  only 
allowed  to  boil  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  bub- 
bles break  into  little  ragged  particles.  The  quan- 
tity of  hops  is  divided  between  the  boilings,  and 
frequently  the  second  and  third  worts  are  boiled 
together. 

ALE,  RINGWOOD.  This  brewing  produces 
two  barrels  and  a  half  from  the  quarter.  The  best 
pale  malt  and  pocket  hops  are  used,  at  the  rate  of 
6  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Turn  on  first  mash  at  180°, 
and  second  mash  at  190°.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°, 
and  cleanse  at  80°.  Mash  successively  one  hour, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  standing  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  two  hours.  Add  in  the  tun  2  lbs. 
of  yeast  for  every  barrel,  and  coat  with  salt  and 
flour  after  the  first  skimming. 

ALE,  SCOTCH.  Tks  ale  is  brewed  from  the 
finest  pale  malt,  (made  from  the  best  English  bar- 
ley,) and  the  best  East  Kent  Hops^  or  for  long 
keeping,  FamhanCe  or  Country*9.  The  brewing 
is  restricted  to  the  colder  portions  of  the  year,  as  it 
never  succeeds  so  well  during  the  montlis  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Only  one 
mask  is  made,  and  that  at  a  temperature  of  about 
180°,  with  one -third  of  the  quantity  of  the  water 
necessary  for  the  brewing.  The  mash-tun  is  then 
covered  up  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  wort  is 
drawn  off',  and  a  quantity  of  water,  at  the  same 
temperature  as  before,  sprinkled  uniformly  over  its 
■urface.    This  is  performed  by  throwing  the  water 


into  a  Teasel  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  soinei 
resembling  a  shower-bath,  from  whence  it 
scends  and  gets  equally  distributed  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  malt  After  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  this  wort  is  drawn  oflT  frcMn  sev- 
eral small  cocks  or  holes,  placed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  ho( 
water  is  made  to  percolate  equally  through  eveiy 
particle  of    the  mass.      This    operation,  called 


"  sparging,'*  is  performed  a  second  time,  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  hot  water,  and  after  a  Uke  inter- 
val, is  again  drawn  off*.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  tunes,  until  the  density  of  the  mixed  worts 
becomes  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  ale  required 
Usually  eight  or  ten  "  spaj^ings"  are  employed, 
the  latter  at  about  5°  or  10°  cooler  than  the  fint 
The  skilful  brewer  so  divides  his  water  that  it  may 
produce  a  wort  of  the  proper  gravity ;  but  wheji  a 
very  strong  one  is  required,  the  latter  "  sparges* 
are  used  for  table  beer,  or  as  water  for  mashing 
a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  In  this  way,  I  quarter 
of  malt  will  yield  full  81  lbs.  of  extract  The  woit 
is  next  boiled,  with  4  lbs.  of  hops  to  every  quarter 
of  malt,  and  afterwards  cooled  down  to  50°  beibre 
adding  the  yeast  The  lattor  must  not  exceed 
half  a  gallon  for  every  100  gallons  of  wort  The 
fermentation  now  commences  and  proceeds  slowly, 
and  in  some  brewings  is  accelerated  by  rousing  up 
twice  a  day.  Should  more  yeast  be  absolutely 
required  in  a  few  days,  a  little  may  be  added. 
The  fermentation  generally  continues  for  15  to  20 
days ;  and  the  ale  is  not  cleansed  before  the  de- 
gree of  attenuation  does  not  exceed  ^  lb.  per  diem, 
and  not  more  than  ^  of  the  original  gravity  of  the 
wort  remains.  This  process  is  then  performed  by 
drawing  off*  without  EdLimming.  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  is  finished,  the  ale  is  put  into  care- 
fully prepared  casks,  and  stored  in  a  cold  celiac 
Here  it  soon  becomes  fine,  and  seldom  wants 
racking  before  sale.  The  usual  gravity  per  barrel 
of  the  best  Scotch  ale  is  about  38  or  40  lbs.,  and  it 
seldom  lower  than  32  lbs.  or  higher  than  44  lbs. 

ALE,  TABLE.  This  is  usually  made  by  mash- 
ing the  grains  after  the  wort  for  the  strong  ale  or 
beer  has  been  drawn  ofi^;  but  if  a  separate  brew- 
ing be  made,  tlio  following  are  good  proportions : — 
Pale  malt  1  quarter  ;  maah  with  4,  3,  and  2^  bar- 
rels of  water ;  boil  with  5  lbs.  of  hops,  set  with  1 
gallon  of  yeast,  and  cleanse  by  beating  the  head 
in  and  letting  it  work  out  Prod.  Hi  barrels,  or 
full  4  gallons  of  ale  for  1  of  malt 

ALE,  WELSH.  Take  3  quarters  of  the  beet 
pale  malt  and  25  lbs.  of  hops ;  turn  on  the  first 
liquor  at  178°.  Mash  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
stand  two  hours.  Turn  on  second  liquor  at  190°, 
and  stand  two  hours.  Boil  an  hour  and  a  half; 
pitch  the  tun  at  62°,  and  cleanse  at  6U°,  unng 
salt  and  flour.  After  the  second  mash,  turn  on  for 
table  beer  at  150°.  Mash  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  stand  two  hours. 

ALE,  WHITE,  (DEVONSHIRE.)  Boil  to- 
gether 12  gallons  of  pale  ale-wort,  1  handful  of 
hops,  and  4  or  5  lbs.  of  grouts ;  cool,  and  add  oi 
yeast  3  lbs.  When  it  is  in  a  state  of  lively  fer- 
mentation, bottle  in  strong  stone  half-pinta ;  well 
cork  them  down,  and  wire  them.  Remarks,  This 
is  much  drunk  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  U 
effervesces  when  opened. 

ALE,  WINDSOR.    This  ale  is  brewed 
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best  p«Ie  malt  and  hops.  Turn  on  the  fint 
water  at  180^ ;  mash  1^  hour,  and  stand  1  hour ; 
boil  1  boor.  Turn  on  the  second  liquor  at  190^ ; 
stand  }  of  an  hour ;  boil  3  houis.  Turn  on  the 
third  liquor  at  165^  ;  mash  |  of  an  hour ;  stand  | 
of  an  hour.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60^  ;  cleanse  at  80° 
OD  the  third  day.  Skim  as  soon  as  a  close  yeasty 
head  appears,  until  the  yeast  ceases  to  rise,  then 
rouse  in  ^  lb.  of  hops  per  quarter. 

ALE,  YORKSHIRE  OAT.  The  malt  used 
is  made  from  oats  of  the  white  sort,  and  dried  with 
coke.  Mash  1  quarter  of  nound  malt  with  44 
gallons  of  cold  soft  water,  and  let  it  stand  IQ  hours ; 
then  draw  off  the  wort,  and  infuse  therein  for  3 
honrs  2  lbs.  of  hops,  well  rubbed  between  the 
hands;  next  strain;  tun  it,  and  work  it  briskly 
with  yeast  for  two  or  three  days  ;  cleanse,  and  in 
ten  days  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  It  drinks  very 
smooth,  brisk,  and  pleasant,  but  will  not  keep.  It 
looks  very  much  like  white  wine. 

ALIZARINE.  Syn.  Purb  madder  rbd.  Prep, 
L  Expose  madder  red  to  a  gentle  heat,  when  the 
alixarine  will  sublime,  and  may  be  collected. 

II.  Add  powdered  madder  cautiously  to  its  own 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mix  with  a  glass  rod  ; 
then  wash  the  charred  mass  with  clean  cold  wa- 
ter ;  dry,  and  sublime  as  before. 

Prop.  Orange-red  crystals,  very  soluble  in  alka- 
line solutions,  which  it  colora  violet;  dyes  mor- 
danted cloth  red.  Remark.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Ali-zari,  the  commercial  name  of  madder,  in 
the  Levant 

ALKALIS.  (From  the  Arabic  al,  an  essence, 
and  kali,  the  plant  from  which  soda  was  first  ob- 
tained.) Substances  which  possess  the  property 
of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  turning  the  ve|[etable  blues  to  greens,  and 
yellow  turmeric  paper  brown.  The  principal  alka- 
lis are  9oda^  potasga,  and  ammonia.  The  firei 
has  been  called  the  mmeralt  the  geeond  the  vege^ 
table,  and  the  third  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  this 
distinction  is  now  neariy  obsolete.  Soda  and  po- 
taasa  have  also  been  called  the  fixed  alkalis,  from 
their  pennanence  in  the  fire. 

Mi9t.  At  the  time  when  Lavoisier  declared  oxy- 
gen to  be  the  universal  acidifying  principle,  Mor- 
vean  conjectured  hydrogen  to  be  the  alkalifying 
principle  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  that  potassa  and  soda  are  actually 
the  oxides  of  the  metals,  potassium  and  sodium. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen. Dr.  Murray  conceived  that  either  hydrogen 
«r  oxygen  might  generate  alkalinity,  but  that  a 
csmbination  of  the  two  was  necessary  to  give  this 
condition  in  its  utmost  energy.  This  theory  is  not, 
liowever,  borne  out  by  the  observed  phenomena  of 
efaemiitry.  Gay  Lussac  conceives  alkalinity  to  be 
tlie  result  of  "  the  alkalifying  property  of  the  met- 
al, and  the  acidifying  property  of  the  ox)'i;en, 
modified  both  by  combination  and  by  the  propor- 
tions f  but  this  "  coalition"  theory  is  far  from  aat- 
iiCactory.  Of  late  yean  the  list  of  alkalis  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  discovery  of  several  vege- 
table principles  possessing  important  properties 
asd  forming  salts  with  the  acids.  (See  Alka- 
loids.) 

Prop.,  Char.f  ^c.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
aie  known  by  the  following  characteristics ; — An 
add  nrinons  taste ;  a  great  degree  of  causticity ; 


turning  vegetable  blues  green,  and  yellows  brown ; 
forming  soaps  with  the  fixed  oils  ;  solubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  when  pure  in  alcohol ;  forming  salts  with 
the  acids ;  solubility  ot  their  carbonates ;  action  of 
their  carbonates  on  vegetable  colors. 

Caution.  The  pure  or  caustic  alkalis  should  be 
kept  in  glass  bottles,  well  secured  from  the  air,  as 
they  rapidly  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become  car- 
bonates. 

ALKALIMETER.  A  measurer  of  alka- 
linity. 

ALKALIMETRY.  The  art  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  pure  alkali  contained  in 
any  given  sample. 

Remarks  on  the  principles  of  alkalimetry f  ^c. 
The  common  method  of  alkalimetry  is  fouiided  on 
the  known  quantity  of  pure  alkali,  which  is  required 
to  saturate  a  given  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  glasses,  or  alkalimeters,  as  they  are  called, 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  are  usually 
graduated  into  100  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ly estimating  the  quantity  of  acid  employed.  As 
the  sulphuric  acid,  however,  acts  upon  the  muri- 
ates and  sulphurets  usually  present  in  the  alkalis 
of  commerce,  this  plan  does  not  admit  of  great  ac- 
curacy, unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
the  source  of  error.  Some  years  ago  the  German 
soap-boilers  estimated  the  strength  of  their  ashes 
by  merely  pouring  a  quart  of  water  on  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  then  putting  in  a  piece  of  Dutch 
soap,  added  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
until  it  sank.  The  more  water  required  to  effect 
this  object,  the  richer  the  ashes  were  supposed  to 
be  in  alkali.  This  plan  was  also  employed  at  no 
very  distant  period  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Alkalimetry  has  lately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  eminent  chemists,  and 
by  following  their  suggestions,  the  "  richness"  of 
any  sample  of  ashes,  barilla,  or  alkalis  may  be 
obtained  with  great  precision.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  soap-maker  and  manufacturing 
chemist  must  at  once  be  evident  The  following 
are  among  the  most  approved  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. 

I.  Oper.  Pulverize  a  little  of  the  sample,  and 
weigh  therefrom  exactly  100  grs.,  agitate  it  with 
about  half  an  ounce  of  hot  water  in  a  vial  or  small 
tube,  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
into  another  tube  or  vial ;  repeat  the  process  with 
a  second  and  third  portion  of  hot  water,  or  until 
nothing  soluble  remains,  observing  each  time  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  before  pouring  it  ofi*;  the 
mixed  liquid  is  then  tested  as  follows : — the  test 
acid  described  below  Is  poured  into  the  glass  tube 
until  it  reaches  exactly  to  the  line  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  alkali  under  examination ;  water  is 
then  poured  in  to  the  line  marked  1  or  1000,  and 
the  whole  is  well  mixed  by  placing  the  thumb  on 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  shaking  it  well.  The 
measure  of  this  dilute  acid  must  then  be  carefully 
observed,  and  water  added  to  make  up  the  pr(y>er 
quantity  as  before ;  should  it  be  lower  than  the 
mark,  agitation  being  again  employed.  The  test 
liquor  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  carefully  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  alkali  just  described  until  it 
be  perfectly  neutralized.  The  quantity  of  Vho 
test  liquor  used  must  next  be  read  off  from  the 
graduated  part  of  the  tube,  each  larger  division  of 
which  will  represent  1  gr.  per  cent  of  the  purs 
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alkali^  or  its  carbonate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
■ample  under  examination. 

The  glass  tube,  or  Faraday's  alkalitneter,  as 
it  is  called,  is  here  represented,  and  is  about  9^ 
inches  long,  and  |  of  an  inch  wide  ;  it  is  gradua- 
ted into  100  parts,  each  of  which  represents  10  grs. 
of  water.  Opposite  the  numbers  23*44,  48*96, 
54*63,  and  65,  are  cut  the  words  written  in  the 
margin,  and  indicate  the  quantity  of  test  acid  to 
be  employed  for  each  of  these  alkalis.  The  test 
acid  being  then  poured  in  up  to  the  proper  marks, 
and  the  tube  filled  up  to  1000  with  pure  water, 
gives  a  test  solution  equal  to  100  grs.  of  the  given 
alkalis.  Consequently,  the  number  of  its  divisions 
consumed  to  produce  saturation,  will  exactly  ex- 
press the  value  per  cent 


grs, 
1000 


"-Tt 


Soda 


Potassa    .... 
Carbonate  of  Soda 


Carboaata  of  Potassa    .~ 


1 

6 

—  10 

—  16 
— 90 
— 95 
—30 

—  35 

—40 

—  45 

—  fiO 

—  55 

—  GO 


& 

TO 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
--100 

The  test  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  pure  water 
to  pure  sulphuric  acid  until  the  specinc  gravity  is 
reduced  to  1*127  at  60°  F.,  (about  1  measure  of 
acid  to  4  of  water.)  The  sp.  gr.  must  be  carefully 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  sp.  gr.  bottle,  and  its 
strength  checked  by  adding  to  100  gra.  of  it,  chlo- 
ride of  barium  until  it  no  longer  produces  a  precipi- 
tate. This,  when  washed  and  dried  at,a  low  red 
heat,  contains  33*3  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  the  strength  of  the  test  acid  may  be  calcu- 
lated. This  is  an  easy  method  of  alkalimetry,  and 
admits  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  the 
I  or  ^  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  best  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  the  test  acid  always  ready  prepared,  as  it  saves 
trouble.  Should  a  Faraday's  alkalimeter  not  be 
at  hand,  any  other  mode  by  which  the  test  liquor 
can  be  accurately  measured  will  do  as  well. 

II.  Dissolve  100  grs.  of  alkali,  as  described  in 
the  last  method,  then  take  a  known  weight  of  the 
test  acid  prepared  as  directed  below,  and  proceed 
to  neutralize  the  alkaliue  solution  therewith  in  the 
way  above  mentioned  ;  then  again  weigh  the  test 
acid  and  note  the  quantity  consumed  ;  the  loss  of 
weight  divided  by  10  gives  tlie  real  per  centage  of 
pure  alkali. 

Test  acid  for  soda.  Add  pure  sulphuric  acid  to 
distilled  water  until  the  sp.  gr.  becomes  about  1*109 
(about  5  water  and  1  acid,)  and  100  grs.  of  which 
saturate  exactly  17  gn,  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
dried  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  or  which  is  the  same,  313 
grs.  should  contain  exactly  40  grs.  of  real  sulphuric 
acid,  when  10  grs.  will  be  equivalent  to  1  gr.  of 
pure  soda.  The  strength  may  be  also  tested  by 
chloride  of  barium. 

Test  acid  for  potassa.  This  aoid  should  be 
weaker  than  the  'ist,  its  sp.  gr.  about  1*069  or 


1*070 ;  471^  grs.  should  contain  exactly  40  gn.  «C 
real  sulphi\ric  acid,  and  lOOO  gre.  should  neutral- 
ize exactly  66^  grs.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks.  The  most  convenient  vessel  to  coii<- 
tain  the  test  acid  during  the  operation  is  Schusiei'i 
alkalimeter,  described  under  the  article  Acbtim* 
ETRY.  This  method  of  alkalimetry  admits  of 
great  accuracy.  By  careful  manipulation  the 
content  of  real  alkali  may  be  estimated  to  the 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  (C.  Watt,  jun.,  Chemist, 
No.  50.)  The  art  of  weighing  admits. of  much 
greater  accuracy  than  that  of  measuring,  espe- 
cially where  small  quantities  are  concerned.  This 
is  the  method  employed  at  Apothecary's  Hall,  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  (by  Mr.  L.  Thomp- 
son,) in  the  Laboratory  of  Messis.  Hawes,  and  in 
various  other  places  where  great  precision  b  de- 
sired. 

III.  (Method  of  Presenius  and  WilU  of 
Giesseru)  Oper,  The  flask  B  (article  Acidihx- 
trt)  is  about  half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
sample  of  alkali  is  put  into  the  flask  A,  and  water 
poured  on  until  it  be  almost  half  full.  The  tubes 
are  then  fitted  intp  the  apparatus  quite  air-tight ; 
the  end  of  the  tube  b  is  fastened  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
and  the  whole  is  carefully  weighed.  The  appa- 
ratus is  now  removed  from  the  scales,  and  the 
mouth  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  A,  and  the 
air  in  the  flask  B  rarefied  by  suction ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  B  flows 
over  into  A.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  im- 
mediately commences,  which,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  has  to  pass  through  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  before  it  can  escape  by' the  tube  d,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  quite  dry.  Whenever 
the  effervescence  flags,  a  little  more  acid  must  be 
sucked  over,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  be 
decomposed,  after  which  an  additional  quantity  is 
made  to  pass  into  A  sufficient  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature considerably,  which  will  have  the  efifect  of 
expelling  all  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  fluid  during 
the  operation.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  the 
wax  is  removed  from  the  aperture  by  and  suction 
applied  to  h  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
apparatus  is  replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  The 
whole  must  now  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  must 
be  again  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
was  contained  in  the  specimen,  from  which  the 
weight  of  pure  alkali  is  estimated.  Every  22*12 
grs.  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  represent  exactly 
31*3  grs.  of  pure  soda,  and  47*15  grs.  of  pure 
potassa. 

Remarks.  Should  the  specimen  contain  cauatie 
potassa,  (as  many  of  those  of  commerce  do,)  it 
should  be  triturated,  previously  to  testing,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  \  of 
its  W'jight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added  ;  the 
mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  capsule  and  mcNstened 
with  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  until  it  be 
quite  dry,  and  all  the  ammonia  expelled.  Should 
sulphuret  of  potassium  or  caustic  soda  be  present 
in  the  sample,  the  same  method  must  be  followed, 
except  that  instead  of  water  the  powder  should  be 
moistened  with  liquor  of  ammonia;  and  in  the 
case  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia should  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  weight  of 
the  test  specimen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  unless 
for  carbonateSf  (unmixed  with  sulphurets,  bietar^ 
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ns,  and  i*  consequently  vpry  i 

lo  error,  eiccpt  iu  expert  hi 


far  lampting,  ^.  As  each  sample  is  laken  from 
the  caak,  place  il  at  ODCe  in  a  utide-moalh  bottle, 
cwk  il  lip  immediatelv  and  Dumber  it  The  nm- 
ple  ihould  bo  drawn  from  u  near  the  centre  of  the 
cask  aa  possible.  Before  proceeding  to  the  aesay, 
throw  the  coalentg  of  the  bottle  ugion  a  piece  of 
cleaa  paper,  crush  the  lumps,  and  mil  Ihem  with 
the  mnall;  reduce  Uie  whole  to  coatae  ponder  aa 
rmpjdlvaa  paeBible,and  wei^h  the  number  of  grains 

of  them  should  be  tested.  Assays  of  sods  should 
never  be  made  while  wsrm,  a*  it  will  thereby  fre- 
qnenlly  indicate  t  or  3  per  cent,  more  alkali  than 
when  il  4ia8  beeo  cooled  down  and  packed  in 
casks.  The  method  of  trying  the  density  of  the 
t«t  add  by  merely  dropping  a  bead  of  a  known 
ap.  gT.  into  it,  as  is  frequeolly  recommended  by 
comical  reformers,  ia  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  depended  on.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  laken 
to  ensure  the  test  acid  of  the  proper  strength,  of 
which  the  sp.  gr.  alone  ia  an  inenfficient  proof  It 
ia  always  beat  lo  keep  a  stock  of  the  teat  scid 
(pnperiy  made  and  proved)  ready  for  use. 

Tbase  deairDuB  at  entering  more  largely  into  the 
■object  of  acidiinelrv,  alkalimetry,  &c.,  are  re- 
ferred lo  Bullock's  "'TraDalalion  of  Fresenius  and 
Will  ;■■  Mme  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  C.  Watt,  jnn., 
in  the  fifth  -volume  of  the  "  Chemiat ;"  and  to  a 
paper  hy  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Pharmsceulical  Transactions." 

ALKALOIDS.     Syn.    Vsqetable    Au>*lts. 
•  Oao*xic  AuCALiB.    Oroamc  Babes.     Substances 
possessing  basic  and    alkaline  propertiee  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  aiote,  and  oiygen,  and  have 
be  nee  been  dislinguished  by  Dr.  Collier,  by  Ihe 
Hinemonic  word,  "  chan,"  the  tirat  four  lettria  be- 
ing Ihe  initials  of  the  elements,  and  the  "  a"  Shaw- 
ns that  they  are  salifiable.     Borne  of  the  alka- 
loids are  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which  we 
I      are  acquainted ;   one-fiftielh  of  a  grain  of  pure 
'     aeaoitina  has  endangered  life.    (Pereira.)    The 
1      greater  number  possess  sitnilar  properties  to  the 
plant  from   which  they  are  eitracted,  but  in  an 
I      eminentty    concentrated   degree.     The   following 
table  rihibils  the  principal  alkaloids  described  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  together  with  the  plants 
wlach  yield  them : 


AOaltidl. 


Plantt. 

.  Aconilum  Napellos. 

Ariehu     .    ,    .  Arica  Bark. 

Almpia    ,     .     .  Atropia  Belladonna. 

Bmcia       .     .     .  Strychnos  Nui  Vomica. 

CJDchonia      .     .  Cinchona  Lancifolia. 

Codeia      .     ,     .  Opium. 

Conia   ....  Conia  Macalattmi. 

Carydalia.     .     .  Corydalis  Tubeinnu 

Cynapia    .     .     .-  fthusa  Cynapium. 

Datujia     .     .     ,  Dalura  Slramooium. 

Delphi*    .     .    .  Delphiaium  Staphisagiia. 

Digitalia  .    .     .  Digitalis  Puiporsa. 

Emetiaa  .    .    .  C^haelis  Ipioacnanha. 


Meconia    l 
Morphia    I 
Narceia      \-     " 
Narcotinaj 


Opium. 


Nicotinna  Tabacum. 

Picrotoxia     .  .  Menispermum  Coculus. 

Qiiinia      .    .  .  Cinchona  Cordifoliu. 

Sangninoria  .  ■  Sanguinaria  Ciinadensia. 

Solsnia      ■     .  ■  f^olanum  Nigrum. 

Thebaia    .     .  .  Opium. 

Veratria    .     .  .  Veratrum  Sabadilla. 

Tilt  folloiBing  grntral  method  of  prucaring 
the  alkaloidi  will  be  found  spplicuble  to  such  as 
full  directions  are  not  given  for  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

1.  {Whtn  the  bate  it  intaluble  ia  wafer,  nan- 
rolatile,  and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an  inmluble 
form,)  Proc.  jPoil  or  macerate  the  bruised  (dant 
in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  tiller,  neu- 

magnesia,)  and  collect  the  precipitate,  which  must 
be  purified  by  resoliilion  in  dilute  acid,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  cryylalliia- 
lion  or  precipilHtion  by  an  alkali ;  or  the  first  pre- 
cipitate may  be  purified  by  dinolviug  it  repeatedly 
ID  alcohoL 

2.  {When  the  batt  is  intolabU  in  teater,  and 
noa-volalite,  but  exitlingin  the  plant  in  a  loluUt 

before  ;  filter  and  precipitate  by  adding  an  alkali ; 
purify  SB  last 

3.  (When  Ihe  bate  it  Jolufrfe  in  Daler,  and 
non-mlatile.)  Proc.  Make  an  infusion  with  a  di< 
lute  acid,  (muriatic  0  concentrale  by  a  gsntia 
heat;  treat  the  liquor  with  potusa  and  ether, 
(conjointly  ;)  decant  and  evaporate. 

4.  (When  the  bate  it  both  tolable  in  water  and 
volatile.)  ^c.  The  vegetable  or  its  eitract  may 
be  miied  with  potassa  and  distilled  ;  Ihe  product, 
neutraliied  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  carefully 
evaporated  lo  dryness,  and  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  agitated  with  potassa  and  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  thus  formed,  if  carefully  evapo- 
rated, leaves  the  base  nearly  pure.  Il  may  b* 
further  purified  by  cautious  dielJIlBtion. 

Remarkt.  The  above  is  a  mere  view  of  the 
four  general  procemes  of  extracting  the  alkaloida, 
which,  for  succen,  require  conaideruhle  address  in 
manipulating.  The  plan  adapted  for  the  eilrac- 
tion  of  the  principal  alkaloids  of  commerce,  will 
be  found  fully  descHbed   under  their  respective 


vegetable  aTkallB  than  the  double  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  gold,  already  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  are   Ihe  colora  of  the  precipila' 


which  it  produc 
ilkalis  d^      ' 


1  the 


of  tl 


id  in  water:  quinine, 
lulphur-yellow ;    morphine,    yellow, 

the  gold  is  reduced,  and  the  precipitate  is  inaolubls 
in  water,  alcohol,  Ihe  causlJc  alkalia.  and  sulphn- 
ric,  nitric,  or  hydro-chloric  acids;  it  forma  with 
aqna  regia  a  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  pro- 
tosoiphale  «f  iMu;  tmicin*,  milk-,  ooSee-,  mnd 
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then  chocolate -bronru ;  strychnine,  canary^yeilow ; 
veratriue,  slightly  greenish-yellow. 

All  these  precipitates,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned, are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  m 
ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Among  the  reactions  of  chloride  of  gold,  there 
are  two  which  appear  to  be  especially  important : 
they  are  those  which  occur  with  morphine  and 
brucine  ;  these  are  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent 
these  alkalis  from  being  mistaken  for  each  other, 
and  also  yield  pretty  good  characteristics  for  dis- 
tinguishing brucine  from  strychnine.  (MM.  La- 
Tocque  and  Thibierge.) 

The  above  authors  have  arrived  at  the  following 
son  elusions : 

ist  By  the  aid  of  reagents  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  morphine,  strychnine,  and 
brucine  in  substances  which,  after  being  mixed 
with  the  salts  of  these  alkalis,  have  undergone  the 
vinous,  acetic,  or  putrefactive  fermentation.  M. 
Orfila  has  already  shown  that  the  gptrefactlve  fer- 
mentation does  not  alter  morphine. 

2d.  Crystallized  iodic  acid,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  this  acid,  is  susceptible  of  being  decom- 
Dosed  by  neutral  azotized  bodies ;  but  a  dilute  so* 
ution  of  this  acid  cannot  be  decomposed  by  them 
unless  there  be  added  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
crystallizable  acetic  acid,  oxalic,  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid. 

3d.  Iodic  acid  should  not  be  employed  as  a  test 
of  morphine  without  the  greatest  caution. 

4th.  Perchloride  of  gold  produces  such  effects 
with  the  vegetable  alkalis,  as  serve  to  distinguish 
morphine,  brucine,  and  strychnine  from  each  other. 

5th.  The  reagents  on  which  the  greatest  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  as  tests  of  morphine  are,  nitric 
acid,  neutral  perchloride  of  iron,  and  perchloride 
of  ffold. 

6th.  By  the  use  of  reagents,  morphine  which 
has  been  mixed  with  beer,  soup,  or  milk,  may  be 
detected. 

7th.  It  is  also  easy  tp  prove  by  reagents  the 
presence  of  meconic  acid  in  soup  or  milk,  espe- 
cially when  the  meconate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.   (Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1842.) 

ALKANET.  Syn,  Alkanet  Root.  Qual, 
U9e,  ^c.  The  best  alkanet  is  brought  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Montpellier.  The  bark  contains  a 
beautiful  red  color,  which  it  freely  gives  to  oils,  fats, 
wax,  spirits,  essences,  and  similar  substances,  by 
simple  infusion,  and  is  consequently  much  em- 
ployed to  color  varnishes,  ointment,  pomatums, 
Slc  Wax,  tinged  with  alkanet  and  applied  on 
warm  marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautiful  flesh-color, 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  is  possessed 
of  considerable  permanence.  The  spirituous  tinc- 
ture of  alkanet  gives  a  deep  red  to  marble. 

In  selecting  this  article,  the  smaller  roots  should 
be  chosen,  as  they  .possess  more  bark  than  the 
larger  ones  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

ALKERMES.  A  cordial  liqueur  much  es- 
teemed in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Prep.  I.'  Ing.  Bay  leaves  1  lb.,  mace  1  lb., 
nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  each  2  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz., 
all  bruised ;  cognac  brandy  3}  gallons.  Proe,  Ma- 
cerate for  3  weeks,  frequently  shaking,  then  distil 
over  3  gallons,  and  add  clarified  sirup  of  kermes 
18  lbs.,  orange  flower  water  1  pint ;  mix  well  and 
bottle.    Remarks,  The  above  is  the  true  formula 


for  the  alkermes  de  Santa  Maria  Novella«  which 
much  valuisd. 

II.  Spice  as  last,  4  gallons  of  British  brandy, 
water  1  gallon ;  macerate  as  before,  and  draw 
over  4  gallons,  to  which  add  2  gallons  of  capillaire, 
and  4  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  (Cassia  may  be 
used  for  cinnamon.) 

ALLANTOIN.  Syru  Allantoink.  Auj^n- 
TOic  Acio.  HUt.  Discovered  by  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.  It  has 
since  been  produced  artificially  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig. 

Prep.  I.  Evaporate  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow 
to  ^  or  }  of  its  volume,  when,  on  cooling  and  stand- 
ing for  some  tune,  crystals  will  be  deposited 
These  must  be  purified  by  resolution,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization. 

II.  Boil  1  part  of  uric  acid  m  20  parts  of  water, 
then  add  thereto,  gradually,  freshly-precipitated 
and  well-washed  oxide  of  leaid  until  the  color  ceases 
to  change.  Filter  while  hot,  evaporate  until  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize.    Purify  as  above. 

Prop.  Small  prismatic  crystals,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  allanturic 
acid. 

ALLANTURIC  ACID.  A  new  nitrogeneous 
acid,  discovered  by  Pelouze,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  allantoin.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  new  com- 
pound being  made  from  the  former,  and  bcijig 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  latter. 

Prep.  Dissolve  allantoin  m  nitric  acid  (1*3  to 
1*4)  with  a  gentle  heat ;  on  cooling,  pour  the  li- 
quor from  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  which  are 
deposited,  evaporate,  and  dry  at  60°  F.  Treat  the 
residuum  with  weak  water  of  ammonia,  and  add 
alcohol ;  collect  the  white  viscid  matter  tlirown 
down,  rediasolve  it  in  water,  and  again  precipitate 
it  with  alcohol ;  the  last  precipitate  is  the  acid. 

Prop.   Little  is  known  about  it 

ALLIGATIOIf .  An  arithmetical  rule  for  find- 
ing the  price  of  mixtures,  and  for  making  mixtures 
of  any  given  price  or  value.  From  its  great  use  in 
trade,  and  ease  of  performance,  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  tradesman.  (Vide  Joyce  or  Walk- 
ingame.)  Questions  in  alligation  may  also  be  very 
easily  determined  by  the  method  of  indeterminate 
analysis,  by  persons  but  slightly  conversant  with 
elementary  algebra.  This  rule  has  been  applied 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  compounds  from 
their  sp.  gr.  when  they  have  undergone  no  change 
in  volume  ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  as  in  alloys, 
alcoholic  mixtures,  &c.,  it  is  quite  inapplicable. 

ALLOXAN.  Syn.  Ertthric  Acid.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  first  noticed  by  BrugnatelU,  and  aflerwaidi 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig. 

Prep.  Gradually  add  uric  acid  to  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*35)  gently  heated,  until  crystals  begin  to 
appear ;  then  cool,  and  throw  the  mass  on  a  fun- 
nel choked  with  asbestos  to  drain,  and  afterwards 
drop  on  it  a  little  cold  water,  to  displace  the  last 
adliering  portions  of  acid  liquor ;  when  well  drained 
dissolve  in  water,  and  crystallize,  employing  hnAi 
little  heat  The  acid  liquor  will  yield  4  or  5| 
crops  of  crystals  by  treating  it  as  often  with  fn 
uric  acid.  Prod.  80  to  90{  of  the  urio  acid  em-j 
ployed. 
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Prop,  CrystalB  efflorescent;  treated  with  al- 
kalis it  yields  alloxanic  acid. 

ALLOXANIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Wohler  and  Liebi^ ;  it  is  formed  when  alloxan  is 
decomposed  by  the  alkalis.  Prep.  Treat  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  alloxan  with  baryta  water,  and  de- 
crrapose  the  altoxanate  of  Barytes  formed  with 
dilute  snlphuric  acid  ;  decant,  evaporate,  and  orys- 
tallize.  Prop.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  oalled 
ailoxanaiea;  these  may  generall)^  be  made  from 
the  alloxanate  of  baryta  or  ammonia  by  double 
decomposition  ;  some  of  them  are  soluble. 

ALLOXANTINE.  Obtained  by  Prout  from 
or.c  acid. 

Prep.  L  Boil  1  part  of  uric  acid  in  32  parts  of 
water,  and  add  dilute  nitric  acid  until  it  be  dis- 
solved ;  evaporate  to  fds,  and  set  it  aside  for  12 
hours ;  the  crystab,  which  will  then  be  found  de- 
posited, must  be  purified  by  resolution  and  crystal- 
lization. 

II.  Dissolve  alloxan  in  water,  and  pass  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  solution,  until  the 
alloxantine  be  deposited  as  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  must  be  purified  by  resolution  and  crystal- 
Ikation. 

ALLOY.    SyTk.  Aluly.    Alliaqe,  {Fr.)    Le- 
oiauNo,  (Ger.)   (From  the  French  verb  Alloyery 
to  mix  one  metal  with  another  for  the  purposes  of 
eoinage.)     Combinations  of  the  metals  with  each 
other  obtained  by  fusion.    The  term  was  formerly 
restricted  to  gold  and  silver  when  mixed  with 
metals  of  inferior  value,  but  is  now  applied  to  any 
mixture  of  two  or  more  metals. 
-     Prop.    Most  of  the  metals  unite  with  each  other 
by  foaoon  or  amalgamation,  and  acquire  new  prop- 
ertira.     Thus :  copper,  alloyed  with  zinc,  becomes 
hra99,  and  poeoesses  a  di^rent  density,  hardness, 
and  color  to  either  of  its  constituents.     It  is  yet 
DDdecided  whether  alloys  tend  to  be  formed  in  defi- 
nite or  eqoivalent  proportions  of  the  metals  of 
which  they  are  composed,  or  unite  in  any  ratio, 
like  sugar  and  water.     The  proportions  contained 
in  the  natural  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
oome  phenomena  attendmg  the  cooling  of  several 
alloys,  from  a  state  of  fusion,  go  far  to  show  the 
former  to  bo  the  case.   (Rudberg.)     As,  however, 
tbe  metallic  compounds  are  generally  soluble  in 
each  other,  or  combine  by  fusion  and  mixture, 
their  nature  is  much  obs6ttred.    Alloys  generally 
melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  those  required  for 
the  fusion  of  their  separate  metals,  which  affords 
strong  evidence  of  a  chemical  change  having  taken 
place.     They  also  usually  possess  more  tenacity 
and  hardness  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents ; 
but  their  malleability,  ductility,  and  their  powei^pf 
oesMting  oxygen  are  diminished.     The  combination 
of  two  brittle  metals  is  always  brittle ;  that  of  a 
brittle  and  a  ductile  metal  generally  so  ;  and  this 
IB  also  sometimes  the  case  with  two  ductile  metals. 
From  the  number  of  the  metals,  it  is  evident  that 
several   hundred  combinations  may  be  made,  but 
aboat  60  are  all  that  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  the  chemist,  and  not  more  than  }d  part  of  that 
number    has    been  applied    to  useful    purposes. 
Among  these,  however,  may  be  fouud  «ome  pos- 
sessmg  most  valuable  properties,  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  pure  metals. 

Prep.  No  general  rules  for  the  manufacture  of 
nUoy«  applicable  to  each  can  bo  given ;  but  it  may 
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bo  remarked  that,  in  uniting  those  metals,  differ* 
ing  greatly  in  their  fusibility,  the  more  fusible  one 
should  not  be  added  to  the  other  until  it  be  melted, 
or  sufficiently  heated,  and  then  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  at  which  a  perfect  union  will  take 
place  between  the  two,  lest  the  more  fusible  one 
should  evaporate  or  be  oxidized,  and  thus  cause  the 
compound  to  be  Imperfect.  The  mixture  is  usually 
effected  under  a  fiux,  or  some  material  that  will 
prevent  evaporation  and  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus :  in  melting  lead  and  tin  together^ 
in  forming  solder,  resin  or  tallow  is  thrown  upon 
the  surface  ;  in  tinning  copper,  the  surface  is  rub- 
bed with  sal  ammonia ;  and  in  combining  some 
metals,  powdered  charcoal  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  further  information  on  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  table,  and 
to  the  separate  articles  devoted  to  the  more  impor- 
tant alloys.     (See  Bronze,  Brass,  Pewter,  &c.) 

Table  of  the  principal  Alloys. 


Best  Pewter  or  Britannia 
Metal. 

Fusible  Metal. 


Ckmbining  metals. 
Arsenic  and  copper    .    .    . 
Tin  and  Lead 

5  Antimony,  )      , 
Copper,  and  >      ] 
Bisnmih     S      ' 

{Bronse  Metal, 
Cnnnon     do. 
Copper  and  rinc.    .    .    .   |  gS  gold. 

Copper    \  Zinc,  Nickel,  \ 
with     )       andiron      ) 
Silver  and  Copper    .    .    . 
Copper  and 


Mloya  produced. 
White  CopjHjr  or  Piickfonii;. 
Solder  and  Common  Pewter 


Goidwiu.)  Cog;;';,*"''  | 


Grcrman  silver. 
Standard  Silver. 
Do.       Gold. 
Mercttry  and  other  Metals      Amalgams. 
(See  also  Amalgams.) 

ALMOND  TREE,  (Amygdalus  communis.) 
The  kernels,  sweet  ahnonds,  are  pectoral  and 
cooling,  but  mawkish ;  imported  from  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Barbary  coast.  Blanched  almond*. 
Almonds  thrown  into  boiling  water  until  the  skin 
com^  olT  by  pressing  between  the  fingers,  the  hot 
water  is  then  strained  away,  the  almonds  flung 
into  cold  water,  peeled,  and  dried,  either  in  a  stovo 
or  the  sun,  until  they  are  brittle.  Burnt  almonds. 
Used  to  color  and  flavor  liqueurs.  Bitter  almonds. 
A  variety,  hnported  from  Mogadore,  used  to  re- 
lieve the  flavor  of  the  sweet  almonds.,  and  to  clear 
muddy  water  ;  both  pressed  for  oil.  Almond  cake, 
left  on  pressing  the  oil,  used  for  washing  the  hands. 

Remarks.  Almonds  are  principally  used  for  ob- 
taining the  oil ;  and  in  medicine  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a  confection  and  mixture ;  and  in  confec- 
tionary, as  an  agreeable  flavoring,  &c. 

ALMOND  FLAVOR.     Syn.  Essence  op  bit 
TER    Almonds.     Eshenoe    op  peach    Kernels. 
Quintessence  op  Noyeau,  &c.     Prep.  Dissolve 
1  oz.  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  1  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Prop.,  uses,  ^e.  Used  as  a  flavoring  for  wine, 
cordiab,  perfumery,  pastry,  d&c,  and  in  any  case 
where  it  is  wished  to  impart  an  agreeable  nutty 
flavor  or  smell ;  also  to  prepare  bitter  almond  wa- 
ter. Caution.  It  should  be  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  it  is  very  powerful.  A  few  drops  are 
sufficient  for  several  pounds  of  pastry. 

ALMONDS,  TO  CANDY.    Oper.    Blanch 
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mny  quantity  of  alioondsi  then  fry  or  bake  them  in 
butter,  until  they  acquire  a  light  brown  color ;  wipe 
them  with  a  napkin ,  pour  over  them  flirup,  (boiled 
to  a  thread,)  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remarks.  According  to  Mrs.  Rundel,  almonds 
HO  prepared  were  highly  thought  of  by  the  London 
guests  of  his  Highness  Prince  Ekbaladoola,  the 
Rawaub  of  Oude,  from  whose  cook  this  receipt 
was  obtained. 

ALMOND  PASTE.  Prep.  Blanched  almonds 
4  oz. ;  white  of  1  egg ;  spirit  of  wine  and  rose  wa- 
ter, q.  B.  Proc.  Beat  the  almonds  to  a  nnooth 
paste  in  a  mortar,  then  add  the  wliite  of  egg  and 
enough  rose-water,  mixed  with  ^  its  weight  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  to  give  the  proper  consistence.  Use. 
As  a  cosmetic,  to  prevent  chapped  hands,  &c 

Remark.  The  skins  will  easily  come  off  if  the 
almonds  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling 
hot  water. 

ALOES.  As  there  are  several  descriptions  of 
this  drug,  and  the  commoner  sorts  are  frequently 
sold  for  the  more  expensive,  the  following  charac- 
teristics will  assist  the  reader  in  recognising  such 
deceptions. 

ALOES,  SOCOTRINE.  Char.  Color,  garnet 
red  to  golden  red ;  smell,  peculiar  and  aromatic, 
not  unlike  a  decaying  riusct  apple,  especially  when 
breathed  on  or  warmed  ;  taste,  permanently  and 
intensely  bitter ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  softens  in 
the  hand  and  becomes  adhesive,  yet  retains  con- 
siderable brittleuess ;  powder,  bright  golden  yel- 
low color;  central  portions  of  the  lumps  often  soft, 
especially  when  iirst  imported.  The  £d.  Ph.  states 
that  socotrine  aloee  should  be  '*  in  thin  pieces, 
translucent  and  garnet  red,  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  spirit  of  the  strength  of  sherry  ;  very  fare." 

ALOES,  HEPATIC.  Char.  Less  odorous, 
darker-colored,  and  more  opaque  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  digested  inspirit  of  wine,  gives  a  yellow  gran- 
ular powder,  resembling  lycopodium,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  freely  soluble  in  liquor  of  potassa,  which  it 
turns  red.  Remarks.  The  finer  and  paler  sam- 
ples of  this  aloes  constitute  the  mass  of  what  is 
sold  for  socotrine.  It  yields  a  powder  of  a  duller 
color  than  the  latter. 

ALOES,  BARBADOES.  Char,  Color,  dark 
brown  or  black ;  smell,  strong  and  unpleasant, 
especially  when  breathed  upon  ;  powder,  dull 
olive  yellow, 

ALOES,  CAPE.  Char.  Smell,  stronger  than 
the  last ;  color,  deep  greenish  brown ;  appearance, 
shining  and  resinous;  fracture,  glassy;  powder, 
lively  greenish'yeUow  color. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  principal  kinds  of 
aloes ;  but  there  are  several  other  common  sorts, 
as  the  Mocha,  Caballine,  and  Indian,  all  of  which 
are  melted  and  doctored  up  by  the  conscientious 
druggist,  and  sold  for  Barbadoes  and  hepatics. 
They  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  by 
an  experienced  person,  by  their  odor  and  appear- 
ance, which  are  widely  different. 

ALOES,  STRAINED.  Syn.  Meltkd  Alobs. 
Aloe  coz^ta.  Oper.  I.  Melt  aloes  in  a  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water-bath,  then 
press  them  through  a  strong  hair  or  wire  sieve. 

II.  Melt  the  aloes  as  al^ve,  but  with  the  addi- 
ion  of  about  twice  their  weight  of  water,  strain 
ind  evaporate. 


Remarks.  Mocha  and  other  common  aloeii 
treated  in  this  way  and  colored,  are  frequently 
sold  for  melted  socotrine  and  hepatics.  The  color- 
ing employed  is  usually  the  precipitated  carbonate 
of  iron  (sesquioxide)  or  Venetian  red,  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  sometimes  a  little  annatta  The  impos- 
ture is  not  readily  detected  by  mere  inspection  by 
any  one  unaccustomed  to  these  matters,  hence  the 
impunity  with  which  the  fraud  is  perpetrated,  l^e 
object  in  melting  aloes  is  to  deprive  it  of  the  for- 
eign matters,  which  it  generally  contains  in  large 
quantities,  as  sand,  leaves,  pieces  of  wood,  £c 
The  action  of  the  heat  drives  off  much  of  the  nau- 
seous smell  from  the  commoner  kinds,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  deepens  their  color  and  renders  their 
appearance  more  translucent  and  resinous,  and 
hence  disguises  their  original  nature.  The  <^ra  • 
tion  of  melting  aloes  on  the  large  scale,  is  usually 
carried  on  at  nighty  in  consequence  of  the  nau- 
seous fumes  evolved,  which  may  be  smelt  at  a 
great  distance. 

ALOETIC  ACID.  This  acid  exists  in  a  wa- 
tery  solution  of  aloes.  Trommsdorf  supposed  it 
to  be  the  gallic  acid,  but  Dr.  Pereira  regards  it  as 
a  distinct  principle.  Gallic  acid  gives  a  blue  color 
with  the  persalts  of  iron,  but  infusion  of  aloee  |»o- 
duces  an  olive  brown  one.  (Pereira.)  Prep.  It  is 
prepared  by  adding  diacetate  of  lead  to  an  infusion 
of  aloes,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sol- 
phureted  hydrogen.  Remarks.  This  acid  must  be 
distinguished  from  polychromic,  chrysammic,  and 
other  acids  produced  from  aloes  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

ALTERATIVES.  (From  the  Latin  aUero,  I 
change.)  Medicines  that  establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body,  without  producing  any  sen- 
sible evacuation,  by  perspiration,  vomiting,  or 
purging.  Small  doses  of  the  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  among  the  most  useful  and  generally  em- 
ployed alteratives.  Various  formulte  for  alterative 
medicines  will  be  {ound  in  this  work. 

ALTHIONIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Re- 
guault  in  the  residual  liquor  from  the  preparation 
of  olefiant  gas,  from  alcohol,  and  oil  of  vitrioL 

Prep.  Dilute  with  water  and  neutralize  with 
hydrate  or  milk  of  lime.  Decant  the  solution, 
which  contains  althionate  of  lime,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  Dissolve  the  crystals  in  water,  and 
precipitate  with  oxalic  acid ;  the  solution  is  diluta 
althionic  acid. 

Prop.  A  sour  liquid,  forming  salts,  called  al- 
thionates,  with  the  bases,  which  have  the  same 
composition  as  the  sulpho-vinates ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, distinct  salts.  (Regnault  and  Ettling.) 

ALUM.  Syn.  Lump  Alum.  Rock  KxasMm 
SuLfHATB  OP  Alumina  and  Potash.  Alumkn, 
(Lat;)  Alun,  (Fr.;)  Alaun,  (Ger.;)  Ai,oin, 
(Dnt.)  A  salt  composed  of  alumina,  potassa,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  in  its  usual  state,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  combined,  water. 

Manufact  The  principal  alum  works  in  En|^- 
land  are  near  Paisley  and  Whitby.  The  minerals 
from  which  it  is  procured  are  called  aluminous 
slate,  shale,  or  schist,  and  frequently  alum  ore, 
Proc.  The  ore,  placed  in  heaps  and  moistened 
from  time  to  time  with  water,  becomes  gradually 
hot,  and  falls  into  a  pulverent  state.  When  it 
does  not  possess  this  property,  by  mere  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  and  laid. 
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upon  a  bed  of  brufihwood  and  small  coal,  to  the 
depth  of  about  4  feet,  when  the  pile  is  fired,  and 
fr^h  lamps  of  alum  rock  thrown  on,  until  the 
mass  becomes  of  considerable  height  and  size ;  the 
oombostion  is  then  conducted  with  a  smothered 
fire,  until  the  calcination  is  complete.  The  pile  is 
tiien  allowed  to  cool,  and  further  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture.  The  residuum  of  the 
burning  is  now  placed  in  large  stone  cisterns,  and 
tborouglily  edulcorated  with  water,  until  all  the 
soluble  portion  m  dissolved;  the  solution  is  then 
concentrated  in  another  stone  cistern,  so  made 
that  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  its  reverberatory 
furnace  sweep  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  The 
evaporation  is  continued  until  it  is  near  the  point, 
bat  somewhat  weaker  than  that  at  which  it  would 
deposite  crystals  on  cooling ;  it  is  then  run  off,  after 
defecation,  into  other  cisterns,  and  solution  of  com- 
mon muriate  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  (sometimes) 
impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  added 
until  a  cloud  or  milkiuess  ceases  to  be  produced  on 
adding  more ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  get 
thoroughly  cold,  and  the  supernatant  mother  liquor 
being  drawn  off  with  a  pump  or  syphon,  the  pre- 
cipitate IB  well  drained.  It  is  next  well  washed 
by  stirring  it  up  with  a  little  very  cold  water, 
which  after  draining  off,  the  operation  is  repeated 
a  second  time.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  alum 
is  then  formed  in  a  leaden  boiler,  and  the  clear 
portion  is  run  off,  while  boiling  hot,  into  crystalli- 
zing vessels,  called  '*  roaching  casks,**  from  which 
it  is  taken,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  in  the 
form  of  large  crystalline  masses,  which  are  broken 
up  and  packed  in  casks  for  sale. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  most 
approved  mode  of  making  the  alum  of  commerce. 
It  has  lately,  however,  been  made  at  some  chem- 
ical works  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  by  the  direct 
combination  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  pure  aluminous 
clay,  the  potash  being  afterwards  added.  This  is 
a  revival  of  the  metliod  fi»t  adopted  by  Chaptal. 
A  patent  alum  is  manufactured  at  the  same 
works,  which  contains  no  alkali,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, preferable  for  dyeing,  as  it  is  the  alumiiia 
aioue  that  forms  the  valuable  ingredient  in  alums. 
Salts  having  the  same  general  appearance  and 
behavior  as  common  alum,  may  be  made  by  re- 
placing the  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  common 
alum,  by  ammonia  or  soda.  Such  compounds  are 
known  as  ammonia  and  soda  alum.  The  best 
aori  ot  alum  is  formed  when  potassa  alone  has 
been  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Good  alum 
contains  about  11  per  cent,  of  alumina,  10  per 
cent,  of  pota»a,  33  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  46  of 
water. 

Uses,  ^c.  Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in 
many  manufactories ;  added  to  tallow,  it  renders 
it  harder ;  printers*  cushions,  and  the  blocks  used 
in  the  calico  manufactory,  are  rubbed  with  burnt 
alum  to  remove  any  greasiness,  which  might  pre- 
vent the  ink  or  color  from  sticking.  Wood,  suf- 
ficiently soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum,  does  not 
easily  take  fire  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper  im- 
pregnated with  it,  which  is  fitter  to  keep  gunpow- 
der, as  it  also  excludes  moisture.  Paper  impreg- 
■ated  with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver,  and 
■Uvezing  brass  without  heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk 
kelps  the  separation  of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a 
very  «mall  quantity  to  turbid  water,  in  a  few  min- 


utes it  renders  it  perfectly  limpid,  without  any  bad 
taste  or  quality  ;  while  the  sulphuric  acid  imparts 
to  it  a  very  sensible  acidity,  and  does  not  precipi- 
tate so  soon,  or  so  well,  the  opaque  earthy  mix- 
tures that  render  it  turbid,  as  I  have  often  tried. 
It  is  used  in  making  pyrophorus,  in  tanning,  and 
many  other  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  art 
!  of  dyeing,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most 
I  important  use,  by  cleansing  and  opening  the  pores 
on  the  surface  of  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  ren- 
dering it  fit  for  receiving  the  coloring  particles,  (by 
imparting  alumina  to  the  stuff,)  and  in  this  way 
making  the  color  fixed.  Crayons  generally  con- 
sist of  the  earth  of  almn,  finely  powdered,  and 
tinged  for  the  purpose.  In  medicine  alum  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  struigent,  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grs. ; 
as  a  gargle,  (3j  to  ^  pint  of  water ;)  and  as  a  col- 
lyrium  and  injection,  (10  to  15  grs.  to  6  oz.  of 
water.)  In  lead  colic,  3s8  to  3ij  of  alum  dissolved 
in  gum  water,  every  3  or  4  hours,  is  said  to  be  in- 
fallible. Powdered  alum  is  frequently  applied 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  in  cases  of  sore  throat 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  &c. 

Pur.  The  usual  impurity  which  renders  alum 
unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  dyer,  is  the  ferro-sulphate 
of  potassa,  but  if  iroii  be  present  in  any  other 
shape,  it  is  equally  injurious.  Common  alum  fre- 
quently contains  ammonia,  from  urine  or  the  crude 
sulphate  of  the  gas-works,  having  been  employed 
in  its  manufacture.  This  may  be  detected  by  add- 
ing a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potassa.  Powdered 
alum  is  commonly  adulterated  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  common  salt,  when  its  solution  may  be 
tested  as  described  for  muriatic  acid  and  the  mu- 
riates. Pure  alum  should  form  a  colorless  solution 
with  water,  and  give  a  white  precipitate  with  pure 
potassa  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  latter.  It  should 
suffer  no  change  on  the  addition  of  tinct  of  galls, 
prussiate  of  potasli,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Ant.  When  excessive  doses  of  alum  have  been 
taken,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  immediately,  followed  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  vomiting 
ceases,  give  a  purgative. 

ALUM,  BURNT.    Syn.  Dried  Alum.  Alu- 

HEN  USTUM.      AlUMEN  SICCATUM.      A.  EXSICCATUM. 

Proc.  Liquefy  alum  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel 
over  the  fire,  then  cautiously  raise  the  heat  until 
ebullition  has  ceased.  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  It  is  better  to  take  tnare  time,  than 
to  employ  too  much  heat,  lest  a  portion  of  the  acid 
be  driven  off  as  well  as  the  water.  Use.  Similar 
to  common  alum,  but  less  soluble ;  dose  10  to  20 
grs.  in  colic ;  it  is  used  as  an  escharotic  to  burn 
down  proud  flesh,  6ui, 

ALUM,  IRON.  Prep.  Mix  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  with  a  solution  of  tersulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  crystallize  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

Remarks,  This  salt  for  the  most  part  resembles 
common  alum.  It  has  soTnetimes  a  slight  pink 
color.  In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  chrome 
and  manganese  alums.  In  all  these  salts  ammo- 
nia may  be  substituted  for  potassa,  w'it  .  jmilar 
results. 

ALUM,  ROACH.  Syn,  Roman  alum.  Tua- 
KEY  Alum.  Red  Alum,  SCg,  A  very  pure  sort  of 
alum,  imported  fitim  Roccha  in  Syria,  and  Tolfa 
in  Italy,  covered  with  an  efilorescence  of  a  palish 
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red  or  rose  color.  The  article  generally  met  with 
ia  commerce  under  this  name  10,  however,  nothing 
but  common  English  alum,  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  almonds,  and  colored  with  a  little 
bole  or  rose  pink.  This  is  done  by  shaking  the 
fragments  in  a  sieve  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water, 
and  then  stirring  them  up  with  the  color,  until  the 
surface  is  uniformly  tinged  therewith.  In  the  gen- 
uine roach  alum,  the  color  not  only  covers  the  sur- 
face, but  also  partially  pervades  the  substance  of 
the  crystals. 

ALUM,  WHEY.  Prep.  Boil  ^  oz.  of  alum 
with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  strain  it.  U^e.  A  wine- 
glassful  in  diarrhoea  two  or  tluree  times  daily. 

ALUMINA.  Syn.  Pure  Aluhinb.  Oxide  of 
Aluminum.  Maoistery  op  Alum.  Aluminous 
Earth.  Earth  of  Alum.  Argil,  Slc,  This  sub- 
stance is  the  base  of  the  common  alum,  just  de- 
scribed, and  is  about  one  of  the  most  abundant 
productions  of  nnture.  It  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clay  out  of  which  bricks,  pipes,  and  earth- 
enware are  manufactured,  and  in  a  pure  and  crys- 
tallized state,  constitutes  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
two  of  the  hardest  and  most  valuable  of  the  gems. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  alum  in  6  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sa,  (in  slight  excess,)  agitate  for  a  few  minutes, 
filter  and  wash  with  distilled  water.  To  render 
this  perfectly  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  weak 
muriatic  acid,  and  again  thrown  down  with  am- 
monia, washed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  white 
heat  in  a  crucible.    (Berzelius.) 

II.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  alum  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  filter,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  the  residuum.     (Liebig.) 

III.  Expose  perfectly  pure  ammonia  alum  to  a 
white  heat.   (Gay  Lussac.) 

Remarks,  It  is  necessary  to  employ  perfectly 
pure  alum  to  prevent  the  product  being  vitiated. 
The  third  is  the  simplest  process,  where  pure  am- 
monia alum  can  be  got ;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  the  second  should  be  used  in  vpreference  to 
tlie  first  The  hydrate  of  alumina,  in  the  moist 
state,  is  used  to  mix  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  sev- 
eral other  substances,  as  a  base  for  the  color.  In 
this  form  it  is  sometimes  called  gelatinous  alumina. 

ALUMINA  AND  ITS  SALTS,  TESTS 
FOR.  1.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates 
separate  a  bulky  white  powder  (hydrate  of  alumi- 
na) from  its  solutions  in  the  acids.  2.  Pure  po- 
tassa  and  soda  throw  down  a  white  powder,  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant  3.  Phosphate  of  am- 
monia gives  a  white  precipitate.  4.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium causes  a  white  precipitate,  passing  into  a 
permanent  yellow.  5.  At  a  strong  red  heat  its 
salts  part  with  some  of  their  acid.  6.  Neither  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  prussiate  of  potash, 
nor  tincture  of  galls,  disturb  their  solutions.  7.  Bi- 
sulphate  of  potash,  added  to  concentrated  solutions, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  octohedral  crystals  of  alum. 
(See  the  article  Bread.) 

ALUMINA,  ACETATE  OF.  Prep.  I.  Add 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  to  another  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina. 

II.  {Calico  printer* 9  mordant.)  Prep.  Add  MM) 
parts  of  alum  to  120  parts  of  sugar  of  lead,  each 
being  first  dissolved  separately  in  hot  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  mixing ;  decant  the  clear 
liquor* 


Prop.  Very  soluble  in  water ;  astringent ;  b) 
evaporation,  it  may  be  procured  as  a  eummy  mass 
but  much  heat  decomposes  it  use.  In  calico 
printing  as  a  mordant,  mixed  with  starch  or  gum 
to  thicken  it  In  dyeing,  as  a  mordant,  the  thick 
ening  being  omitted.  Its  valuable  properties  de- 
pend upon  the  feeble  afiinity  existing  between  its 
constituents,  which  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
the  cotton  fibres  at  a  moderate  heat  Chemically 
pure  acetate  of  alumina  is  made  by  the  first  for- 
mula, or  by  dissolving  the  fresh  hydrate  in  concen- 
trated acetic  acid.  The  dyer*s  mordant,  made 
like  No.  II.,  contains  much  sulphate  of  potassa, 
which  is  necessary  for  its  proper  action  on  the 
cloth. 

ALUMINA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Ter- 
sulpiiate  of  Alumina.  Prep.  Saturate  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  With  the  freshly  precipitated  hy- 
drate, evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  Cr}'Btallizes  with  difficulty.  The  di- 
sulphate  falls  down  from  its  solution  when  ammo- 
nia is  added.  Tlie  mineral  called  aluminlte,  found 
near  Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  and  other  places,  is  a 
disulphate  of  alumina. 

ALUMINUM.  Syn.  Aluminium.  The  me- 
tallic base  of  alumina ;  discovered  by  Davy.  The 
following  is  Wohler's  method  of  obtaining  this 
metal. 

Prep.  Make  a  thick  paste  of  alumina,  powdered 
charcoal,  sugar,  and  oil,  and  heat  it  in  a  covered 
crucible  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed ; 
then  transfer  the  product  to  a  porcelain  tube,  and 
connect  the  one  end  with  another  tube  containing 
dried  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  other  end  witii  a 
small  tubulated  receiver.  Then  expose  the  porce- 
lain tube  to  the  heat  of  a  small  oblong  furnace, 
and  having  connected  the  muriate  of  Time  tube 
w^ith  a  vessel  disengaging  chlorine,  pass  the  gas 
through  the  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
heat  of  the  tube  to  redness.  In  one  or  two  houra, 
or  as  soon  as  the  tube  becomes  choked,  the  whole 
must  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  chloride  of  aluminum  thus  formed  collected. 
9  or  10  pieces  of  potassium,  of  about  the  size  of 
peas,  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  platina  crucible, 
and  upon  them  an  equal  number  of  similar  pieces  * 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  alumina,  formed  as  above ; 
the  cover  is  now  to  be  put  on  and  secured  in  its 
place  with  a  wire,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp 
cautiously  applied,  until  the  spontaneous  incandes-  I 
cence  of  the  matter  ceases.  When  cold,  throw 
the  crucible  into  a  lai^  vessel  of  cold  water,  agi- 
tate and  collect  the  gray  powder  deposited,  and 
again  wash  it  well  and  dry  it 

Prop.  A  gray  powder,  consisting  of  small  me- 
tallic scales,  resembling  platina.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  cold  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  the  alkalis  and 
some  of  the  acids.  Heated  to  redness,  it  catches 
fire  and  boms  with  great  rapidity  in  the  air,  and 
in  oxygen  gas,  with  intense  brilliancy.  The  pow-  | 
der,  blown  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle,  displays  an 
immense  number  of  inflamed  points  of  great  splen- 
dor. When  heated  to  redness  in  the  vapor  of 
phosphorus,  it  bums  vividly,  and  produces  sea^i' 
phospkoret  of  aluminum.  When  mixed  with  se- 
lenium and  exposed  to  heat,  a  blackish  powder,  or 
seleniuret  of  alumina,  »  formed.  When  heated 
until  strongly  incandescent,  and  small  piecae  of 
sulphur  dropped  upon  its  surface,  the  most  hnlliant 
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«»mbiBtion  eosaes  with  the  fonnation  of  the  see- 
quisttlphtareL  Both  this  and  the  last  article  pos- 
flea  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  exposure  and  moisture.  Should  any  of 
the  chloride  remain  unconsumed,  it  may  be  pre- 
serred  in  naphtha. 

AMADOU.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
French,  and  is  applied  to  a  spongy,  combustible 
substance,  made  from  a  species  of  mushroom,  (the 
boletus  igniarius,)  which  grows  on  the  trunks  of 
some  old  trees. 

Collect,  and  prep.  It  should  be  collected  in  the 
mootlM  of  August  and  September,  and  the  outer 
bark  having  b^n  removed  with  a  knife,  the  inner 
spong}'  light-brown  substance  must  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  woody  part  below.  It  must  be 
next  cot  into  slices  and  well  beaten  with  a  ham- 
mer or  mallet,  until  they  become  soft  and  easily 
pulled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  fit 
for  use. 

Use*,  ^c.  It  is  used  for  stopping  bleeding  and 
asme  other  surgical  purposes.  When  covered  with 
resin  plaster,  it  forms  an  excellent  article  for  the 
protection  of  abraded  surfaces  in  exposed  situations. 
and  a  small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  a  circular  shape, 
having  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  the  size  of 
the  apex  of  the  com,  forms  the  very  best  com- 
plaster,  as  from  its  great  softness  it  at  once  pro- 
tects the  part  from  pressure,  and  removes  the  cause. 
It  is  also  used  to  make  a  match  or  tinder. 

AMADOU  TINDER.  Syn.  Boletus  Tin- 
Dxa.  German  Tinder.  Spunk.  Touchhatcii. 
ToucHwooDu  Prep,  I.  Boil  the  prepared  amadou 
in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  dry  and  beat  it 
well  with  a  mallet,  then  again  soak  it  in  the  solu- 
tion, dry  and  rub  ont  the  excess  of  saltpetre. 

II.  Make  a  thin  paste  with  gunpowder  and 
water,  to  which  a  little  spirit  may  be  added,  then 
thoronghly  imbue  the  prepared  amadou  with  it ; 
dry,  beat  out  the  loose  powder,  and  again  rub  it 
with  the  paste ;  lastly,  dry  and  rub  out  the  loose 
matter. 

Renutrkt,  From  the  color  of  the  last  tinder,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  black  spnnk  ;  the  former 
'» the  moat  cleanly,  the  last  the  most  combustible. 
The  former  is  sometimes  called  red  amadou.  It  is 
much  med  as  a  touchmatch,  and  instead  of  tinder, 
eqiecially  on  the  continent,  where  most  smokers, 
prior  to  the  general  use  of  congreves,  carried  a  box 
with  them  containing  a  little  amadou  and  a  small 
flint  and  steel. 

AMALGAMS.  (From  i/uh  together,  and 
ym^u¥^  to  marry.)  Substances  formed  by  mixing 
qoicksilver  with  another  metal.  Alloys  containing 
qoickstlver.  Remarks.  Mercury  unites  with  most 
of  the  metals  by  mere  contact,  forming  amalgams. 
These  are  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts,  as  silvering,  gilding,  coating  mirrors,  &c 
(See  the  following  Articles.) 

AMALGAM,  AMMONIACAL.  This  is  a 
compound  of  mercury,  hydrogen^  and  nitrogen, 
produced  by  placing  a  globule  of  metallic  mercury 
m  a  small  cavity,  formed  in  a  piece  of  sal  ammo- 
niac ;  the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  bat- 
tery is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  the  positive  pole  with  the  ammoniacal  salt. 
After  a  few  seconds  an  amalgam  of  a  ramified 
shape,  and  of  the  consistence  of  soft  butter,  is 
formed.    On  withdrawing  the  influence  of  the 


battery,  the  who^e  returns  to  its  former  condition. 
2.  By  putting  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  potas- 
sium into  the  moistened  cavity  of  the  sal  ammo- 
niac, similar  results  ensue.  Remarks.  The  phe- 
nomena attending  the  formation  of  this  amalgam 
have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  compound 
nature  of  nitrogen  and  the  existence  of  the  theo- 
retical base  ammonium. 

AMALGAM,  ELECTRICAL.  Ing.  Zinc 
and  tin,  1  oz.  each ;  quicksilver,  2  oz.  Proe.  Melt 
the  first  two  in  an  iron  ladle,  then  withdraw  it  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  mercury  also,  made  hot ;  stir 
well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  pour  the  melted 
metal  into  a  wooden  box,  and  shake  it  violently 
until  cold.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  corked 
glass  vial. 

Use.  For  covering  the  cushions  of  electrical  ma- 
chines, for  which  purpose,  a  little  must  be  poured 
out  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  crushed  quite  smooth 
with  a  flat  knife,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  the 
surface  of  the  rubber,  previously  touched  over  with 
a  little  tallow. 

AMALGAM  OF  GOLD.  Prep.  Place  one 
part  of  gold  in  a  small  iron  saucepan  or  ladlo,  per- 
fectly clean,  then  add  8  parts  of  mercury,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  gold  will  dissolve ; 
agitate  the  mixture  for  one  minute,  and  pour  it  out 
on  a  clean  plate  or  stone  slab. 

Use.  For  gilding  brass,  copper,  &c  The  metal 
to  be  gilded  is  first  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  covered  with  a  very 
thin  film  of  the  amalgam.  On  heat  being  applied, 
the  mercury  volatilizes,  leaving  the  gold  behind. 

Remarks.  A  much  leas  proportion  of  gold  is  often 
employed  than  the  above,  where  a  very  thin  and 
cheap  gilding  is  required,  as  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  mercury,  the  precious  metal  may 
be  extended  over  a  much  larger  surface.  A  simi- 
lar amalgam  prepared  with  silver  is  used  for  sU>- 
vering. 

AMALGAM  FOR  MIRRORS,  &c.  Ing. 
Lead  and  tin  of  each  S  oz. ;  bismuth  2  oz. ;  mer- 
cury 4  oz.  Proc.  Add  the  mercury  to  the  rest  in 
a  melted  state  and  removed  from  the  fire;  mix 
well  with  an  iron  rod. 

Uses,  §'C.  This  amalgam  melts  at  a  low  heat, 
and  is  employed  for  silvering  the  insides  of  hollow 
glass  vessels,  globes,  convex  mirrors,  &c.  The 
glass  being  well  cleaned,  is  carefully  wanned,  and 
the  amalgam,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  is  then  poured 
in,  and  the  vessel  turned  round  and  round,  so  that 
the  metal  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  glass,  which  it  is  desired  to  cover.  At 
a  certain  temperature  this  amalgam  readily  ad- 
heres to  glass. 

AMBER.  Syn.  Succinum  {Lat.) ;  Succin 
(Fr.)  ;  Bernstein  (Ger.)  A  yellow  semi-transpa- 
rent, vegeto- mineral  substance,  somewhat  resem- 
bling copal,  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
trinkets,  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  &c.  It  is  found 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Sicily,  Poland, 
Saxony,  Siberia,  Greenland,  &c. 

Remarks.  The  finer  sorts  of  amber  fetch  very 
high  prices.  A  piece  of  a  pound  weight  is  said  to 
be  worth  from  10/.  to  152.  5000  dollars  were  lately 
offered  in  Prussia  for  a  piece  weighing  13  lbs.,  and 
which,  it  was  stated  by  the  Armenian  merchants, 
would  fetch  from  30  to  40,000  dollars  in  Constan- 
tinople.   It  would  thus  appear  to  be  more  valued 
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in  the  east  than  in  England.  In  the  royal  cabi- 
net, Berlin,  there  is  a  piece  weighing  18  lbs.,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found.  The  coarser 
kinds  are  employed  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
the  arts. 

Jdentity.  Amber  may  be  known  from  mellite 
and  copal,  both  of  which  articles  are  occasionally 
substituted  for  it,  by  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat,  and  bums  white. 

2.  A  bit  of  copal,  heated  on  the  point  of  a  knife, 
catches  fire,  and  runs  into  drops,  which  flatten  as 
they  fall.  3.  Amber  bums  with  spitting  and  froth- 
ing, and  when  its  liquefied  particles  drop,  they  re- 
bound  from  the  plane  on  which  they  fall.  (M. 
Hauy.) 

AMBER  IS  JOINED  AND  MENDED  by 
smearing  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces  with  linseed 
or  boiled  oil,  and  then  strongly  pressing  them  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time  holding  them  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  or  heating  them  in  any  other  way  in 
which  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  injury. 

AMBER  IS  WORKED  in  a  lathe,  polished 
with  whiting  and  water  or  oil,  and  finished  off  by 
friction  with  flannel.  Durinjf  the  operation  the 
pieces  often  become  hot  and  electrical,  and  fly 
into  fragments,  to  avoid  which,  they  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  only  worked  for  a  short  period  at  a  time. 
The  workmen  are  said  to  suffer  considerably  from 
electrical  excitement,  often  experiencing  severe 
nervous  tremors  of  the  hands  and  arms. 

AMBER,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Dissolve 
shellac  in  an  alkaline  lye,  then  pass  chlorine 
through  the  solution  until  the  whole  of  the  lac  is 
precipitated.  After  washing  in  water,  this  must 
be  melted  and  kept  over  the  fire  until  it  runs  cleeoTf 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  bum  ;  it  should  then 
be  poured  into  moulds  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  re- 
quired. 

Remarks.  The  darkest  and  hardest  pieces  of 
copal  are  also  often  substituted  for  amber.  The 
above  operation  requires  considerable  management 
(See  Chlorine  and  Gxa) 

AMBER,  SOLUBLE.  Prep,  Heat  the  am- 
ber cautiously  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  clear  fire,  until 
it  softens  and  becomes  semi-liquid ;  then  add  pale 
boiled  linseed  oil,  heated  very  hot,  and  well  mix  it 
in  by  stirring.  The  best  proportions  are  3  lbs.  of 
oil  to  4  lbs.  of  amber. 

UseSy  ^e.  In  this  state,  on  being  cooled  a  little, 
it  may  be  made  mto  a  vamish  by  the  addition  of 
oil  of  turpentine  ;  or  it  may  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  if  covered  from  the  air,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  above  purpose  on  being  gently 
heated.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cement  for  glass 
and  earthenware,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  edges  of  the 
broken  piece,  previously  heated.  Amber  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  pure  alkalis,  but  neither 
of  these  solutions  cap  be  used  in  the  arts.  The 
previous  method  is  that  followed  by  the  varnish- 
makers. 

AMBER,  TO  IMPROVE.  There  are  two 
methods  practised  by  the  workman  to  harden  com- 
mon amber,  and  to  render  it  clearer.  Oper.  I.  Boil 
the  pieces  of  amber  in  rape  oil  for  24  hours.  II.  Sur- 
round the  amber  with  clean  sand  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  expose  it  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat  for  30 
or  40  hours.  Daring  this  process  pieces  must  be 
Aept  in  the  sand  at  the  side  of  the  pot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occasional  examination,  lest  the  heat  be 


raised  too  high,  or  be  too  long  continued.  Jle* 
marka.  The  second  process  is  said  to  require  modi 
skill  and  experience  for  its  successful  perfbrmanoe. 

AMBER,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Cktsfalllvi 
Ptrbtinb.  Volatile  Resin  of  Amber.  Thii 
substance  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  light  subli- 
mate towards  the  end  of  the  process  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  amber  in  close  vessels ;  H 
comes  over  after  the  last  portion  of  the  oil,  and  ii 
found  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 

AMBER  VARNISH.  Prep.  Amber  1  lb.; 
pale  boiled  oil  10  oz.;  turpentine  1  pint  Proe. 
Render  the  amber,  placed  in  an  iron  pot,  semi- 
liquid  by  heat ;  then  add  the  oil,  mix,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  stir  in  tfas 
turpentine. 

II.  To  the  amber,  melted  as  above,  add  2  oz 
of  shellac,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Remarks.  This  varnish  is  rather  dark,  but  re- 
markably tough.  The  first  form  is  the  best  It 
b  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  copal  varnish,  and 
forms  an  excellent  article  for  covering  wood,  Oi 
any  other  substance  not  of  a  white  or  very  pale 
color.     It  dries  well,  and  is  very  hard  and  durable 

AMBER  VARNISH,  BLACK.  Prep.  Am- 
ber 1  lb. ;  boiled  oil  }  pint ;  powdered  asphaltom 
6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint  Proc.  Melt  tiia 
amber,  as  before  described,  then  add  the  asphal- 
tum,  jHTsviously  mixed  with  the  cold  oil,  and  after- 
wards heated  very  hot,  mix  well,  remove  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little  add  the 
turpentine,  also.made  warm. 

Remarks.  Each  of  the  above  varnishes  shoald 
be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence  with  more  tur- 
pentine if  it  be  required.  The  last  fonn  produces 
the  beautiful  block  vamish  used  by  the  coach- 
makers.  Some  manufacturers  omit  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  asphaltum,  and  use  the  same  quantity 
of  clear  black  rosin  instead,  in  which  case  the 
color  is  brought  up  by  lampblack  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  or  previously  ground  very  fine 
with  a  little  boiled  oil.  The  vamish  made  in  thii 
way,  lacks,  however,  that  richness,  brilliancy,  and 
depth  of  blackness  imparted  by  asphaltum. 

AMBERGRIS.  Syn.  Aiibbrgrisba  (Lst) 
Ambrbgris  (Ft.)  A  substance  found  in  iziegular 
masses  floating  on  the  sea  in  tropical  climates,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  liver  or 
intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  Prop.  Dirty 
pale  color;  very  odorous;  lighter  than  water; 
largely  employed  in  perfumery.  Pur.  From  its 
high  price  (about  21s.  per  oz.  retail)  it  is  frequent- 
ly adulterated  with  cheaper  matter.  When  quite 
pure  it  is  nearly  or  wholly  soluble  in  hot  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  yields  about  85}  of  ambreine.  Its 
sp.  gr.  should  not  exceed  *926  nor  be  less  than  *780. 
It  should  adhere  to  the  edge  of  a  knife  when 
scraped,  and  should  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
nails.  It  melts  at  144°,  and  flies  oft*  as  a  white 
vapor  at  212°.  It  should  bum  with  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  leave  no  notable  quantity  of  ashes.  It 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  gum  benzoin,  lab- 
danum,  farina,  meal,  &c.,  mixed  together,  and 
scented  with  musk.  Dose,  ^c.  It  has  been  given 
in  doses  of  3  to  10  gxB.  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

AMBERGRIS,  FACTITIOUS  oa  REDU- 
CED.  An  article  is  sold  of  this  description,  which 
is  made  in  the  following  way.  Prep.  Ben  note 
6  oz. ;  spermaceti  8  oz. ;  gum  benzoin  20  oz. ;  or* 
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ris  powder  16  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  asf  hcftum  3  oz. ; 
QQcilage  of  gum  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  good  grain 
musk  1  oz. ;  genuine  ambergris  8  oz. ;  liquor  of 
unsioaia  1  oz.  Proc.  Beat  to  a^perfectly  homo- 
geneous mass,  make  it  up  into  lumps,  and  dry. 

Remark*.  This  article  is  readily  distinguished 
from  genuine  ambergris  by  its  imperfect  solubility 
in  alcohol. 

AMfiREINE.  Sym  AuBKKiSA.  Odorous  prin- 
cirLE  or  AMBBRORI&  Prep.  Digest  ambergris  in 
liot  alcohol  of  0*827  until  the  latter  will  dissolve 
no  more,  then  filter.  The  ambreine  will  be  de- 
poHted  on  cooling,  in  an  irregular  crystalline  mass. 
It  may  be  purified  by  resolution. 

Prop.  White,  smells  of  amber,  and  is  often  ad- 
TauUgeoosly  substituted  for  that  substance  in  per- 
fnmery.  Melts  at  SS° ;  volatilizes  at  212"^.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  ambreic  acid.  This  acid 
combines  with  the  bases,  and  resembles  cholesteric 
acid. 

AMIDINE.  A  substance  found  in  starch  paste 
that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
alio  formed  immediately  by  the  action  of  hot  wa- 
ter. (Saussure,  Caventou.)  Its  properties  are  in- 
tennediate  between  those  of  starch  and  gum. 

AMIL£N£.  Prep.  When  the  oil  of  potato 
spirit  is  rppeatedly  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phorie  acid,  an  ethereons  liquid,  possessing  a  pe- 
culiar aromatic  odor,  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
called  amilene  by  Cahours. 

AMM£LIDEi.  A  white  powder,  possessing 
nme  peculiar  properties,  discovered  by  Liebig. 
Prep.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  melam,  meia- 
mine,  or  ammelise,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  add- 
ing alcohol,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold 
water.  It  is  purified  by  resolution  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

AMMELINE.  Prep.  Dissolve  melam  in  boil- 
ing dilate  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 
Daohre  the  crystals  in  pure  water,  and  precipitate 
with  ammonia.  Remarks.  A  weak  alkaline  base, 
discovered  by  Liebig.  It  consists  of  very  fine  nee- 
dles, having  a  silky  lustre. 

AMMONIA.  Syn.  Volatile  Alkali.  Al- 
liUXB  Air.  Gaseous  Ammonia.  Azoturetbd 
HvDRooEN.  Pure  ammonia  u  an  incondensable 
coioriesB  gas,  posseBstng  great  pungency  and  acrid- 
Ben,  and  powerful  alkaline  properties.  Water 
readily  absorbs  about  500  times  its  volume  of  this 
■obBtance,  and  in  this  state  forms  strong  liquid 
unmonta,  which,  when  much  more  dilute,  is  pop- 
olariy  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  water  of 
unmonia.  As  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
wmi-erystalline  whitish  mass,  commonly  called 
■netting  salts,  it  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid 
ud  water,  fonning  a  sesquicarbonate  of  this  base. 

Hittj  Sources,  ^.  Ammonia,  in  combination 
with  acids,  is  frequently  found  ready  formed  in 
natfli«;  but  that  met  with  in  commerce  is  an  ar- 
tificial production.  It  is  found,  in  variable  quan- 
titin,  among  the  salino  product  of  volcanoes,  in 
tta  water,  in  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, eiqiecially  that  of  large  towns.  The  mi- 
nute etellated  crystals  sometimes  found  on  dirty 
windows  in  London  and  other  populous  cities  con- 
net  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (Brande.)  Ammonia 
wag  originally  brought  from  Egj^pt,  where  it  was 
Gained  by  sublimation,  under  the  form  of  sal 
ttamoHJae,  from  the  soot  produced  by  burning 


camel's  dung.  It  was  afterwards  procured  from 
putrid  urine  by  distillation  ;  but  at  the  present  day 
it  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas-works,  and  the  mamifactories  of  ivory 
black,  animal  charcoal,  &c.  In  these  places  * 
larger  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  is  ob« 
tained,  to  which  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
is  added,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  salt, 
which  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  evapora- 
tion, crystallization,  and  subsequent  sublimation. 
Other  processes  have  been  adopted  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  principal  salts  of  ammonia,  viz.,  its 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate,  some  of  which 
have  been  patented,  but  none  of  these  have  got 
uito  general  use. 

Prep.  Mix  unslaked  lime  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sal  ammoniac,  both  dry  and  in  fine  powder ; 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  glass  retort,  and  join 
the  beak  by  a  collar  of  Indian  rubber  to  a  glass 
tube  about  18  inches  long,  which  must  lie  hori- 
zontally, and  have  its  beak  bent  up  ready  to  be 
placed  mider  a  glass  jar,  on  the  shelf  of  a  mercu- 
rial pneumatic  trough.  Heat  being  applied  by 
means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  apparatus  having  been  expelled,  the  gas  may 
be  collected  for  use.  Ammonia  cannot  be  dried 
by  means  of  muriate  of  lime. 

Use.  It  is  employed  in  several  chemical  pro- 
cesses ;  absorbed  by  water  it  forms  liquor  of  am- 
monia, spirits  of  hartshorn,  Slc.,  which  see. 

Tests  and  Char.  Ammonia  is  easily  recognised 
by — 1.  Its  pungent  odor.  2.  By  turning  vegeta- 
ble blues  green  and  yellows  brown,  but  which  soon 
regain  their  previous  colors,  especially  on  the  ap- 
plication  of  heat.  3.  By  producing  dense  white 
fumes  when  brought  in  contact  with  those  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  as  for  instance,  by  holding  the  stopper 
moistened  with  the  latter  over  the  former.  .  7  he 
salts  of  ammonia  may  be  known  by  the  following 
properties: — 1.  The  exhalation  of  ammoniacal  gas 
(recognised  by  its  odor)  when  mixed  with  caustic 
potassa,  or  soda.  2.  Dropped  into  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  they  produce  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. They  are  mostly  soluble  in  watery  vola- 
tilet  and  cr^'stallizabie. 

Estimation.  This  is  usually  performed  by  put- 
ting a  given  weight  of  the  sample  into  a  small  re- 
tort, the  end  of  which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel 
containing  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  retort, 
and  heat  applied  by  rnoans  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 
When  all  the  ammonia  is  distilled  over,  the  acid  so- 
lution must  be  evaporated  to  dryiiess  and  weighed, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  the  muriate  thus  found, 
the  weight  of  pure  ammonia  will  be  known ;  54 
parts  of  the  former  being  equivalent  to  17  of  the 
latter.  If  the  article  for  examination  be  a  solid 
substance  (as  a  salt)  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
or  dilute  acid  before  being  put  into  the  retort. 

AMMONIA,  ACETATE  OF.  Prep.  I.  Mix 
together  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  acetate 
of  potassa,  and  distil ;  binacetate  of  ammonia 
passes  over  into  the  receiver,  as  an  oily  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 
By  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  this  salt, 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  transformed  into 
the  neutral  acetate,  and  becomes  solid  and  in- 
odorous. 

II.  By  saturating  strong  acetic  acid  witli  am 
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monia,  and  evaporating  over  Bulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo,  crystals  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be 
obtained. 

Prop.  Very  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water ; 
very  deliqyesceut 

AMMONIA,  ACETATE,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Syn.  MiNDERUs  Spirit.  Liquid  Acktatib  of  Au- 
MONiA.  Water  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  Prep. 
Saturate  distilled  vinegar  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Proportiona. 

Sesqulcnrbonate    DUUHed 
of  ammonia.       vinegar. 

Loud.  Ph.    .    fivsB  4  pints. 

Edin.    "      .    Jj  f  Jxxiv  (s.  g.  1-005) 

Dub.     "      .     1  part     about  30  parts. 

Prop.  Colorless ;  taste  slightly  urinous ;  neutral 
to  litmus  and  turmeric  paper ;  when  concentrated 
by  heat  and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  emits  the 
fumes  of  vinegar,  and  those  of  ammonia,  when 
mixed  with  caustic  alkali  or  liquor  of  potassa  in 
exc(.fi8. 

UsCf  Do8€i  ^c.  It  is  a  very  common  febrifuge 
and  diaphoretic,  and  an  excellent  aperient  saline 
liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed,  it  generally  proves  a 
powerful  sudorific;  and  as  it  operates  without 
heat,  it  is  used  in  febrile  aud  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, where  medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they 
fail  of  producing  sweat,  aggravate  the  disease. 
Its  action  may  likewise  be  determ'uied  to  the  kid- 
neys, by  walking  about  in  cool  air.  The  common 
dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself  or  along  with 
other  medicines  adapted  to  the  intention.  Exter- 
nally it  is  frequently  used  as  a  coUyrium  in  chronic 
ophthalmia :  1  oz.  to  9  oz.  of  water. 

Remarks.  It  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  as  its  presence  would  prove  in 
many  cases  injurious,  especially  in  eye-waters.  A 
very  trifling  excess  of  acid  is  preferable.  The 
point  of  saturation  is  known  by  tlie  effervescence 
becoming  feeble  on  adding  more  ammonia,  and 
the  liquor  being  neutral  to  turmeric  and  litmus 
paper. 

AMMONIA,  SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE 
OF,  (CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  Saturate 
acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*038,  with  sesquicarbouate  of 
ammonia  in  powder ;  about  2^  lbs.  of  the  latter  to 
1  gallon  of  the  former. 

Remarks.  The  same  precautions  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  neutral  solution  as  in  the  previous  ar- 
ticle. This  article  has  a  great  demand  in  tlie 
wholesale  drug  trade,  under  the  name  of  concen- 
trated liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  (liq.  ammon. 
accL  cone.)  It  is  very  convenient  for  dispensing, 
f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water,  forms  the  liquor  am- 
monise  acetatis  of  the  L.  Ph. 

AMMONIA,  ARSENIATE  OF.  Prep.  Sat- 
urate a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  the 
liquor  of  sesquicarbouate  of  ammonia ;  evaporate 
and  crystallize.  Remarks.  A  biuarseniate  may 
also  be  formed  by  adding  an  excess  of  acid. 

AMMONIA,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  hot  aud 
strong  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until  saturation 
is  produced ;  evaporate  as  last  Use.  To  make 
the  arsciiite  of  iron.  Its  properties  and  action  are 
similar  to  those  of  arsenite  of  potash. 

AMMONIA,  ARGENTO-CHLORIDE  OF. 
Syn    Ammonio-chloride  of  Silver.     Prep.  Ex- 


pose well-washed  and  freshly' preoipitated  eUocids 
of  silver  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas,  by  pk- 
cing  a  small  cup  containing  liquor  of  '^npm^niff,  m 
an  evaporating  basin  containing  the  chloride,  ami 
covering  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  glass  or  writui|{ 
paper.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  houn,  digest  the 
precipitate  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  ^8tiO,  i^rad- 
ually  applying  a  gentle  heat  until  at  length  ths 
water  boils ;  then  remove  the  flask  from  Uie  fiia 
and  allow  it  to  cool,  when  crystals  will  form. 
These  must  then  be  collected,  washed  with  a  littlp 
cold  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  dried  by  pressure  be- 
tween blotting-paper.  Caution,  This  artieU  shouU 
only  be  prepared  in  smaU  quantities  at  a  time,  at 
a  brown  fulminating  powder,  of  the  most  danger' 
ous  descriptiony  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  down 
from  the  liquor,  and  has  sometimes  led  to  ac- 
cidents. 

AMMONIA,  BENZOATE  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve pure  benzoic  acid  in  strong  liquor  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  until  the  latter  is  saturated,  ap- 
plying (cautiously)  a  gentle  heat ;  cool  and  crys- 
tallize.    Uses,  4*c<  As  a  chemical  reagent 

Remarks,     When  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  and  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, crystals  of  acid  benzoate  of  ammonia  are 
1  deposited. 

AMMONIA,  BIMALATE  OF.  Prep.  Add 
a  strong  solution  of  malic  acid  to  another  of  neu- 
tral malate  of  ammonia  ;  cautiously  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  Prop,  Large  crystals;  taste,  acid 
and  agreeably  saline ;  very  soluble  in  water. 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE  OF.  i^yn.  Sub 

CARBONATE  OF  DiTTO.   SeSQUICARBONATB  OF  DlT- 

TO.  VoLATiue  Sal  Ammoniac.  Baker's  Salt. 
Volatile  Salts.  Prepared  Ammonia.  Ammonla 
Sbsquicarbonas,  (P.  L.  and  £.)  Ammonls  Car- 
bonas,  (P.  D.)  Carbonate  d'Ajimoniaqus,  (Fr.;) 
Kohlensaurbs  Ammoniak,  (6rer.)  This  is  the 
substance  popularly  known  as  **  smelling  salts," 

Prep.  I.  Sal  ammoniac  1  lb.;  dried  chalk 
1^  lb.  Proc,  Pulverize  the  ingredients  separately, 
then  mix  and  sublime  with  a  gradually  increasiiig 
heat,  (L.  and  £.  Ph.)  Remarks.  The  above  are 
the  proportions  of  the  London  and  Scotch  Col- 
leges; they  are  as  2  to  3.  The  D.  Ph.  directs 
equal  quantities  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  asl 
ammoniac.  On  the  large  scale  this  salt  is  pro- 
pared  as  follows. 

II.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  pure  commercial  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  chalk,  equal  parts,  both  dry  and 
in  powder.  Mix  and  sublime  from  an  iron  pot, 
into  a  long  earthen  or  leaden  receiver,  well  cooied. 

Remarks,  The  receiver  is  usually  fitted  with  a 
moveable  lead  cover,  secured  by  a  water  joint,  and 
has  an  open  lead  pipe  in  the  bottom,  to  allow  the 
liquid  products  of  tlie  distillation  to  dram  off  into  a 
second  receiver.  When  made  of  the  impure  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  it  must  be  resubiimed  in  iron 
pots,  furnished  with  leaden  heads  kept  cooL  A 
little  water  is  commonly  introduced  into  the  snb- 
liming  pots,  to  render  the  product  translucent 
The  heat  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  a  common 
furnace,  but  a  steam  or  water  bath  is  preferable, 
as  the  temperature  required  for  this  purpose  does 
not  exceed  200^  F. 

In  the  above  processes  the  salt  is  formed  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  the  ingredients,  a  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  lime  being  left  in  the  retort,  and 
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eariMMiate  (aesqui-)  of  ammonia  paariog  over  into 
the  r^i^lver.  It  is  commonly  called  a  carbonate, 
liPt  it  is  properly  a  sesquicarbonate,  containing  1^ 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  atom  of  ammonia, 
besides  combined  water.  (Phillips,  Rose,  Thomp- 
son.) As  it  is  osually  met  with*  its  oomposition 
is  Tariabie,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
Slc  The  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia can  only  be  prepared  by  bringing  together  per- 
fectly pure  and  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal 
gases.  Such  n  the  competition  at  present  exist- 
hig  in  the  ammonia  trade,  that  this  salt  may  be 
bought  of  very  fine  quality  at  5d.  a  pound,  in  quan- 
tity. Prop.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water ;  but 
boiling  water  and  alcohol  decompose  it,  with  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  age  or  expo- 
sure to  air,  the  surface  assumes  an  opaque  white 
color,  from  a  portion  of  the  anunonia  flying  off, 
and  the  remainder  being  converted  into  a  bicar- 
bonate. 

Testt  and  Char.  It  is  recc^ised  in  the  same 
way  as  ammonia,  and  it  is  known  to  be  a  carbon- 
ate by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  * 

Uses.  Much  used  by  bakers,  especially  in  their 
faney  goods,  and  to  make  extemporaneous  bread 
and  pastry  ;  and  by  the  chemist  and  pharmaceu- 
tist for  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia. As  a  medicine  it  is  stimulant,  antacid, 
diaplioretic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  5  to  15  grs. 
in  piib  or  solution,  (in  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  heart- 
burn, or  chronic  rheumatism.)  A  plaster  made  of 
1  part  of  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  3 
parts  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  spread  upon 
leather,  is  used  for  allaying  rheumatic  pains.  Se^ 
qoicarbofnate  of  ammonia  is  also  used  to  make  an 
efi^rvescing  saline  draught. 


20  gra.  of  sesquicarbon- ' 
ate   of  ammonia,   in 
aolntion,    should    be 
I,  to  either — 


f  36  of  lemon  juice,  24 

rof  citric  acid>  or 
grs.    of    tartaric 
acid. 

With  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  aromatic 
essentiaL  oil,  as  lavender,  bergamotte,  &c.  It  is 
moeh  used  as  a  smelling  salt  in  cases  of  faint- 
ing, &pC 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE.  (Super,  or 
BiCASBOivATE.)  Prep.  (Dub.  Ph.)  Dissolve  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  water,  and  pass  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  through  it,  until  eflTervescence 
ceases.  Dry  the  crystals  without  heat,  and  pre- 
serve in  stoppered  bottles.  (See  Carbonic  Acid.) 
ttemarks.  After  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  tho- 
mugfaly  saturated  with  gas,  evaporation  must  be 
eoodncted  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  when  small 
prismatic  crystals  will  form,  having  neither  smell 
■or  taste. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^e.  Similar  to  the  sesquicarbon- 
ate, except  being  devoid  of  smell.  Dose.  6  to  24 
grains. 

AMMONIA,  CITRATE.  Prep.  I.  (Extem- 
poraneous.) Saturate  lemon  juice  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  about  3j  of  the  latter  to  f  Jij  and  3ij 
of  the  former. 

II.  {Crystals.)  Saturate  a  solution  of  pure 
citric  acid  as  above;  evaporate  and  crystallize, 
'about  7  parts  of  acid  to  6  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
unmonia.) 

Uses,  ^e.  A  solution  of  the  crystals  is  employed 
4M  a  chemical  reagent ;  the  Ist  form  is  used  as  a 
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mild  saline  aperient  and  diaphoretic  in  febrile  dis- 
orders. 

AMMONIA,  CYANATE  OF.  Syn.  Urea. 
Prep.  Mix  28  parts  of  perfectly  dry  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium  with  14  parts  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, both  pure  and  in  fine  powder ;  then  place 
them  on  a  smooth  iron  plate,  and  heat  them  to  a 
dull  red,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  When  the  mass 
begins  to  burn,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred ;  after 
which  cool  and  dissolve  in  cold  water,  filter  and 
add  20}  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
decant  the  clear  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
potasso.  Concentrate  at  a  heat  below  212°,  again 
decant,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  in  boiling 
alcohol  of  8U  J  ;  crystals  of  urea  will  be  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools.  (Liebig.)  Prod.  4  oz.  of 
perfectly  colorless  and  beautifully  crystallized 
urea,  from  1  lb.  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

AMMONIA,  HYDROSULPHURET  OF. 
Syn.  HvDROBULriiATR  of  Ammonia.  Boyle's  Fu- 
ming Liquor.  Bbguin's  Sulphurbted  Spirit. 
Hkpatized  Ammonia.  Sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 
Prep.  Reduce  5  parts  of  sulphuret  of  iron  to  coarse 
powder,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  7 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  32  parts  of 
water,  and  pass  the  gas  evolved  through  4  parts  of 
the  strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  applying  a  gentle 
heat  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

Remarks,  This  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
Woolf 's  apparatus,  putting  into  the  first  bottle  a 
little  water,  into  the  second,  the  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia, and  into  the  third,  some  milk  of  lime  to  ab- 
sorb the  superfluous  gis,  and  prevent  its  escape 
into  the  apartment.  This  gas  is  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  not  only  very  foetid,  but  poi- 
sonoua 

Prop.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  when 
quite  pure,  is  a  gaseous  body,  readily  absorbable 
by  water,  forming  a  transparent  solution.  It  is 
this  gras  which  constitutes  the  nauseous  efBuvia 
evolved  from  privies,  and  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter. Dose,  5  drops  and  upwards,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  mstantly  swallowed  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition, in  diabetes.  It  is  principally  employed  by 
the  chemist  as  a  test  liquor  for  metals. 

Ant.  When  this  liquid  is  swallowed  in  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison.  Dilute  solution 
of  chlorine,  or  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  followed 
by  a  powerful  emetic,  or  the  stomach-pump,  are 
the  best  antidotes.  When  the  gas  has  been  re- 
spired, free  exposure  to  fresh  aur,  and  copious 
affusions  of  cold  water,  with  mode4le  draughts  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  the  use  of  the  smelling- 
bottle,  (ammoniacal,)  should  be  adopted. 

AMMONIA,  LIQUOR  OF.  Syn.  Water  of 
Ammonia.  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Water  of 
caustic  Ammonia.  Dissolution  d'ammoniaqub 
(Fr.)  Liquors  di  Ammoniaco  (Ital.)  Atzender 
ammonium-liquor  {Ger.)  Prep.  1.  {Liqtwr  am^ 
nUbniiBf  P.  L.)  Ing.  Newly-burnt  lime  5viij  ;  sal 
ammoniac,  in  small  lumps  Jx ;  water  2  pints. 
Proc,  Put  the  lime  into  a  retort  and  slake  with  a 
little  water,  then  add  the  sal  ammoniac,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  water ;  distil  f  Jxv  of  the  solution 
with  a  gradually  increased  heat  into  a  well-cooUd 
receiver.     The  sp^  gr.  should  be  0'960. 

II.  {Aqua  ammonia  fortior,  and  aqua  ammon 
P.  E.)  Both  thero  articles  are  prepared  by  one 
process,  by  using  a  second  receiver  centainuig 
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dvuble  the  qiuuiUty  oF  water  in  tho  Ist.  Sp.  p. 
0-e(flO  and  0^60.  The  proportiaiu  are  equal  parU 
of  lime  and  ral  Bmmanioc. 

in.  l,Aq.  amnon.  eoiufica.  D.  Fh.)  The  qie- 
ci6c  ^avity  ia  0-SSt}. 

IV.  On  the  coimnercuil  leaU  thb  article  ia  pre- 
paiedfroma  luLxture  of  about  equal  parts  of  quick- 
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ralphste  at 

ue  beatrd  tO|Fetfaflr  in  an  ir 
rted  with  a  refrigerator 
s  botltes  irith  double  n 
ing  water,  and  kepi  Tory  edd.  Thi 
nf  this  BpjHiralua.ia  reprrsenliHi  beloi 
the  aocompanying  references,  will  e 


There  are  two  rnelhods  of  pniceedin;  in  mixing 
the  ingredients:  the  one  ia  to  min  tho  dry  inRTe- 
dients  lojethfr,  and  lo  drive  nrer  the  dry  gas  into 
water ;  the  other  is  firrt  to  slake  the  lime  with  a 
little  water,  then  to  add  Ilie  lal  ammoniac,  and 
mix  the  whole  to  a  pap  before  applying  heat.  In 
either  can  a  proportionate  quantity  of  water  is  put 
into  the  condenser,  and  the  operation  is  neariv 
amilar,  but  the  latter  metliod  requires  the  least 
heat. 

Rimartt.  Whatever  form  may  be  adopted  to  pre- 
pare liquid  ammonia,  it  ie  alisaintely  uccessary  to 
keep  the  receivers  as  cool  as  poasible  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  ahsarption  of  the  |^b,  and  to  pre- 

ceivera  or  bottles  ahonld  be  surroundHd  with  ice 
and  fuiuiahed  with  a  safety  tube  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. The  water  contained  ia  the  hist  bottle 
will  be  the  etron^t,  if  It  be  kept  well  cooled,  and 
the  others  will  progreBaively  decrease  in  Mrength. 
By  mixing  the  contents  of  one  bottle  with  another, 
water  of  almost  any  strength  may  be  made.  This 
article  ia  now  seldom  made  by  the  druggist  on  the 
■malt  scale,  the  large  chemical  m  ami  factories  sup- 
plying it  at  very  low  rates,  and  of  very  aiiperior 
quality.  In  the  shops,  liquor  Of  ammonia  is  kept 
of  two  or  thi«  strengths :  one  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  880, 
ir  dinolvingeesentiaTdlB  and  HHing  smelllig-hot- 


will  make  a  water  of  about  fr970,  and  wHhooIr 
a  measures  of  water,  one  of  about  OHSO.     1  ban 

the  lout  at  H±  Caution.  It  should  be  kept  ia 
well -stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  cdlar. 

Prapi.,  (/(»,  ^.  Ammonin-waler  ia  stimnluit, 
antacid,  diaphoretic,  and  ruboTacieat.  Datt,  5  to 
3l>  drops,  mixed  with  water.  It  is  seldom  Bad 
internally.  It  enters  into  the  componlion  of  los- 
ral  valuable  external  remedies,  and  is  employed  ia 
many  chemical  operations. 

Pur.  It  should  neithereSiirveace  with  acidi,iM 
form  a  precipitate  with  lime,  water,  ot  chloiide  o( 
calcium.  When  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  nei- 
Iher  nitrate  of  niver,  oxalic  acid,  nor  scsquiearboB- 
produce  any  precipitate. 


I.  When 


ties,  Slc.  ;  another  ntl>960, 

and  a  third  about  the  strength  of 

if  hartshom,  for  which  it  h  sold,     i  meaau 

>lie  fiial  mUed  with  3  measures  of  distilled 


int  of  fresh  air,  and  wb« 
tho  liquid  has  been  swallowed,  adminialer  Tinrgar 
or  lemon-juice  mixed  with  water. 

Slrtngth.  The  usual  method  of  osceitaininE  the 
strength  of  liquid  ammonia  is  hy  taking  ila  specilk 
gravity  ;  before  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  best  to 
teal  it  for  its  purity,  oa  the  presence  o(  foreigo 
matter  will  alter  ils  density.  (See  At-KAUHmT 
and  AHxaNiHETRV.) 

AMMO.VIA,  LIQUID,  FOR  TESTIKG. 
Sya.  Henki 's  PusK  Ahhonu  Watcs.  i>rep.  Add 
distilled  water  to  pure  liquid  anunonia,  until  its  ap. 
gr.  be  exactly  0-970. 

Uit.  For  testing,  in  acldimetry,  &c.  Onemsoi- 
urt  of  thit  aater  is  exactly  equal  to  ana  neonrf 
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•/  tulphurie  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*135 ;  one  mesBure  of 
^trie  acidf  sp.  gr.  1*143,  and  one  measure  of  mu- 
rntic  acid,  spi  gr.  1*074.  Useful  in  assaying 
waters. 

AMMONIA,  MURIATE  OF.  Syn.  Htdro- 
CBLoiuTE  OP  Amuonia.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Chlo- 
KiDi  or  Ammonium.  Chix>ro>amidide  of  Ht- 
DK00B.<«.  HUL  This  substance  is  said  to  have 
been  known  to  antiquity ;  it  was  formerly  pre- 
pared in  Egypt  by  the  sublimation  of  the  soot  from 
camel's  dung,  which  yields  from  ^  to  ^  its  weight 
,See  Ammonia.)  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce 
if  now  wholly  prepared  at  the  great  chemical 
works,  and  never  by  the  small  consumer,  by  whom 
it  is  merely  occasionally  refined  or  purified. 

Prep.  The  crude  ammoniacal  salt  of  the  gas- 
works is  placed  in  iron  pots,  lined  with  clay,  and  a 
leaden  dome  or  head  adapted,  and  heat  applied 
until  the  whole  has  sublimed.  When  the  crude 
salt  is  a  sulphate,  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  muriate  of  soda  before  sublimation,  and  the 
•a!  ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  double  decomposi- 
tioD  of  the  ingredients.  The  preceding  figure  repre- 
fleote  the  arrangeitaent  of  the  pots  and  furnace, 
which  was  adopted  a  few  years  since  at  the  West- 
minster gas-works. 

The  prepcu-ation  of  sal  ammoniac  from  bone- 
tfmt  salt  is  nearly  similar. 

Prop,  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  is  found 
under  the  form  of  large  hemispherical,  cup-like 
cakes  or  maasee,  having  a  semi-crystalline  texture, 
and  varying  in  weight  from  100  to  1000  lbs. 

Vie.  It  is  much  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
the  working  of  metals  and  in  dyeing ;  it  is  also 
employed  in  large  quantities  to  give  a  factitious 
pangency  to  snim ;  in  chemistry  to  form  frigoric 
mixtures,  &c.,  and  in  medicine,  it  is  given  as  a  di- 
uretic, atimnlant,  and  tonic.  Dose.  5  to  20  grs. 
(combined  with  bark,  in  agues.)  1  oz.  to  half  a 
pint  of  water  forms  a  good  chilblain  lotion. 

Pur.  It  forms  a  clear  and  colorless  solution  with 
water,  and  wholly  volatilizes  by  heat.  Mixed  with 
linie  or  eaustic  potassa,  it  evolves  the  pungent 
•dor  of  ammonia ;  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Reuua-ka.  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  is 
generally  sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  arts,  bat  when  wanted  of  greater  purity,  it  may 
he  Inoken  into  pieces  and  re-sublimed  from  an 
eaitheaware  vessel  into  a  large  receiver  of  eartb- 
enware  or  glass,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as 
"flowers  of  sal  ammoniac,*'  from  being  in  fine 
powder.  Chemically  pure  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
BMoia  may  be  pieparedby  adding  the  pure  carbon - 
tie  of  ammonia  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until 
tatuated. 

AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OF.  Syiu  Nitratb 
OF  Oxide  of  AjfMo.NiuM.  Nitrum  Flamman& 
NrnuM  SiMi-voiATiLB.  Prep,  Dilute  nitric  acid 
with  3  times  its  weigiit  of  water,  then  gradually  add 
Kiqaicaibonate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  to  satura- 
tioa ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

r«ef,  jrc.  This  salt  u  principally  employed  for 
tlK  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas, 
of  which  nearly  3  cubic  feet  may  be  procured  from 
1  lb.  (Davy.)  It  forms  a  very  convenient  *'  freez- 
ing mixtnre'*  with  water,  and  may  be  used  for  this 
porposs  any  number  of  times  by  simply  evapora- 
^  the  solution  to  dryness,  when  the  salt  will  be 


obtained  unaltered,  ready  for  another  operation. 
Dose.  20  to  30  grs.,  as  a  febrifuge,  but  it  appean 
worthless  in  this  respect  Remarks.  Nitrate  of 
ammonia  crystallizes  in  beautiful  hexagonal  prisms, 
when  the  process  is  conducted  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 100°  F.,  but  at  212°,  in  loug  silky  fibres 
or  needles.  When  dried  at  300°,  it  forms  a  com- 
pact white  mass.  The  first  is  called  prismatic, 
the  second  ^6rous,  and  the  third  compact  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

AMMONIA,  OXALATE  OF.  (Ammonia 
Oxalas,  p.  E.)  Prep,  Oxalic  acid  Jiv,  water  4 
pints,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  Jviij.  Proc. 
Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water,  then  add  the  am- 
monia in  powder ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks,  The  above  is  the  form  of  the  Ed.  Ph., 
but  all  that  is  required  is  to  saturate  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for 
lime,  with  which  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid. 

AMMONIA,  WATER  OF  OXALATE  OF. 
Prep.  Dissolve  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  10  or  12 
times  its  weight  of  pure  water.     Use,  As  above. 

AMMONIA,  SUCCINATE  OF.  Prep.  Sat- 
urate a  solution  of  succinic  acid  with  ammonia, 
(liq.  or  carb.,)  evaporate  and  crystallize.  Use,  As 
a  test  for  iron.     It  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic. 

AMMONIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn,  Sul- 
FAMiDB.  Secret  Salt  of  Glauber.  Sulfhatb 
OF  OxioE  of  Ammonium.  Oxysulfuion  of  Am- 
monium. Secret  Sal  Ammoniac.  Ammonijb  Sul- 
phas. (Lat.)  The  manufacture  of  the  crude  sul- 
phate has  been  already  described ;  the  pure  salt  is 
made  as  follows : 

Prep.  Saturate  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  am- 
monia ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

UseSt  ^c.  It  is  diuretic  and  aperient,  but  has 
been  little  used  in  medicine.  Dose.  5  to  30  grains. 
The  crude  sulphate  forms  an  excellent  manure. 
(See  Manures.) 

AMMONIACAL  LAVENDER,  Syn.  Am- 
moniacal Alcoiiolate  of  Lavender,  (P.  Cod.) 
Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  English  oil  of  lavender  in 
2  lbs.  of  spirits  of  ammonia.  Use,  Stimulant ;  as 
a  scent  in  fainting. 

AMMONIMETRY.  Syn,  Ammoniombtrt. 
The  operation  by  which  the  strength  of  liquid 
ammonia  or  ammonia  water  is  determined. 

Proc.  The  strength  of  liquid  ammonia  is  best 
found  from  its  specific  gravity,  which  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  an  hydrometer,  or  sp.  gr.  bottle. 
(See  Specific  Gravity.)  When  the  content  of 
ammonia  per  cent  may  be  found  by  mere  inspec- 
tion of  either  of  the  following  tables,  or  approxi- 
mately by  deducting  the  sp.  gr.  expressed  in  three 
integers  from  998,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by 
4;  the  quotient  will  give  the  per  centage  very 
nearly.  (Ure.)  This  rule  may  be  employed  for 
such  sp.  gr.  as  are  not  contained  in  the  tables. 

I.  Table  of  the  Per  Centage  of  Pure  Ammonia, 
in  Water  of  Ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity 
0-8750  to  0-9692.    By  Sir  H.  Davy. 


Sp.6r. 

Ammonia. 

Water. 

0  8750 
0-8875 
0-9000 
0-9054 

32-50 
29-25 
26  00 
25-37 

67-50 
70-75 
74- 00 
74-63 
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Sp.  Gr. 

Ammonia.' 
22- 07 

Water. 

0-9166 

77-93 

0-9255 

19-54 

80-46 

0-9326 

17-52 

82-48 

0-9385 

15-88 

84-12 

0-9435 

14-53 

85-47 

0-9476 

13-46 

86-54 

0-9513 

12-40 

87-60 

0-9545 

11-56 

88-44 

0-9573 

10-82 

89  18 

0-9597 

1017 

89-83 

0-9619 

9-60 

90-40 

0-9692 

9-50 

90-50 

II.  Table  of  the  Per  Centage  of  Pure  Ammouia, 
and  of  Ammonia  Water  of  0-900U  in  Water  of 
Ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity  0*9000  to 
0-9945.    By  Dr.  Uke. 


Water  of 
0-900. 

Ammonia  in 
100. 

Water  in  100. 

Sp.  Gr.  by 
ejcperimenL 

100 

26-500 

73-500 

0-9000 

95 

25- 175 

74 

825 

0 

'9045 

90 

23-850 

76' 

150 

0 

■9090 

85 

22-525 

77 

475 

0 

9133 

80 

21-200 

78 

800 

0 

•9177 

75 

19 • 875 

80 

125 

0 

9227 

70 

18-550 

81" 

450 

0 

'9275 

65 

.  17-225 

82 

775 

0 

•9320 

GO 

15-900 

84 

100 

0 

9363 

55 

14-575 

m 

425 

0 

9410 

50 

13-250 

86" 

.750 

0 

9455 

45 

11-925 

88 

075 

0 

9510 

40 

10-600 

89 

400 

0 

9564 

35 

9-275 

90  < 

725 

0 

9614 

30 

7-950 

92 

050 

0 

9662 

25 

6-625 

93 

375 

0 

9716 

20 

5-300 

94 

700 

0- 

9768 

15 

3-975 

96 

025 

0 

9828 

10 

2-650 

97 

350 

0 

9887 

5 

1-325 

98-675 

0-9945 

AMMONIACUM.  A  gum  resin,  the  inspissa- 
ted juice  of  the  dorema  ammoniacum.  It  is  stim- 
ulant and  expectorant,  and  is  much  used  in  ca- 
tarrhs. Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  in  pills,  or  diffused 
through  water. 

AMMONIACUM,  STRAINED.  Prep.  I. 
Boil  the  ammoniacum  with  water,  until  it  forms 
an  emulsion  or  milk,  then  strain  it  through  can- 
vas ;  boil  the  refuse  a  second  time  with  more 
water ;  mix  the  liquorS)  and  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

II.  Place  the  gum  on  a  sieve  or  canvass  strainer, 
and  put  it  on  the  top  of  a  copper  pan,  containing  a 
little  boiling  water.  The  steam  will  soflteu  the 
gum,  which  will  then  run  through,  leaving  the 
impurities  behind ;  evaporate  as  before. 

Remarks.  The  first  method  is  that  usually 
adopted  in  trade;  but  the  second  preserves  the 
odor  of  the  gum  much  better.  Use.  To  make  the 
plaster  of  ammoniacum,  and  the  plaster  of  ammo- 
niacum and  mercury. 

AMNIOTIC  ACID.  Vauqueliu  and  Buiiiva 
gnye  this  name  to  allautoin,  which,  by  some  on- 
accountable  mistake,  they  represent  to  have  found 


in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow,  instead  of  the  floi^ 
of  the  allantois,  as  shown  by  Lassaigne. 

AMULETS.  Substances  worn  about  the  pet' 
son  to  protect  the  wearer  against  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil.  Their  protective  power  depends 
entirely  on  the  imagination ;  they  are  therefore 
now  wholly  discarded,  except  by  the  most  super- 
stitious and  ignorant  Camphor  is  frequently 
worn  as  a  protective  against  fever. 

AMY6DALINE.  Discovered  by  Robiqaet 
and  Boutron  Charlard.  Source.  The  bitter  al- 
mond and  the  laurocerasus. 

Prep.  Powder  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  thoroughly  expressed,  and  boil  it  re- 
peatedly in  alcohol  of  93  or  94% ;  mix  the  seven! 
tinctures,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol ;  mix  the  sirupy 
residuum  witli  water,  add  a  little  yeast,  and  fer- 
ment; after  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  evapo- 
rate in  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
and  add  alcohol  of  94(;  collect  the  prec'spitate, 
drain  well,  and  purify  by  repeated  re-solutions  and 
crystallizations.     Prod.  3  to  4}. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Form,  Silken  crystalline  scales; 
taste,  sweet  and  nutty ;  scentless ;  soluble  in  wa- 
ter and  hot  alcohol.  Its  solution,  mixed  with  miik 
of  almonds,  produces  prussic  acid  and  easenUAl  od 
of  almonds. 

AMYGDALINIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  d» 
covered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig. 

Prep.  Dissolve  amygdaliue  in  baryta  water^  and 
boil  the  solution  in  a  glass  vessel  as  long  as  anuno- 
uia  is  evolved  ;  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
precipitation  ceases  ;  filter  and  evaporate  the  clear 
liquid  in  a  water  bath.  Prop.,  j-c.  A  coloriesi 
transparent  acidulous  mass ;  deliquescent  in  damp 
air,  and  soluble  in  water.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
soluble  salts  but  little  known,  called  amygdalinatesi 

AMYLIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  compound,  first 
describe^  by  M.  Tiinnerman  in  TrommsdoriT's 
'  Journal.'  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carboa 
2*5,  oxygen  3.     It  is  but  little  known. 

Prep.  Three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  are  grada- 
ally  added  through  a  feeding  tube,  to  one  put 
each  of  starch,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
water,  previously  well  mixed  together  and  heated 
in  a  capacious  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  The  product  is  impure  amylic 
acid,  which  should  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  crystallized  by  geutle  evaporation.  This 
salt,  decomposed  by  73  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  by  distillation  pure  amylic  acid. 

Prop.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases,  which  are 
mostly  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  possess  the 
property  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  mu- 
riate of  gold.  It  evaporates  when  gently  heated* 
and  gives  out  a  sharp  smell,  resembling  prusaae 
acid. 

ANACARDIUM  INK.  The  cashew  nut  con- 
tains  a  fluid  between  the  kernel  and  shell,  which 
forms  an  excellent  marking  ink.  On  linen  and 
cotton  it  tums^nodually  blacky  and  is  very  dura- 
ble. (Ure.) 

ANALYSIS,  (in  Chemistry.)  The  reeolution 
of  any  substance  into  its  elements.  It  is  divided 
into  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis ;  and 
these  again  into  proximate  and  ultimate  analysia. 
The  first  consists  in  merely  finding  the  compo- 
nents of  a  compound  ;  the  second,  the  components 
and  the  jproportions  of  each  of  them ;  the  third. 
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the  proximate  or  compound  constituents ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
ported. For  success  in  chemical  analysis  a  tho- 
ronirh  acquaintance  with  the  various  properties  of 
bodies  is  required,  as  well  as  an  aptitude  in  apply- 
ing this  knowledcre  in  discriminating  them  and 
Bpparating  them  from  each  other.  Judgment  and 
expertnesB  in  manipulation  are  also  essential.  To 
enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  chemical  analysis  is 
not  the  object  of  the  present  work ;  nor  would  its 
size  admit  of  such,  even  though  every  page  of  it 
were  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  reader  will, 
however,  6nd  appended  to  each  article  of  impor- 
tance the  most  simple  means  of  determining  its 
purity^  as  well  as  detecting  its  presence  in  mix- 
tures, and  in  some  cases  estimating  its  quantity. 

ANATOMICAL  PREPAHATIONS,  FLU- 
ID FOR.  {Objects  of  Natural  History,  ^-c.) 
Prep.  I.  Saturate  water  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
add  a  little  creosote. 

H.  Dissolve  4  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  in  100  of 
water,  to  which  3  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid  has 
^been  added. 

III.  Dissolve  5  or  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  100  of  water,  to  which  2}  of  muriatic  acid  has 
been  added. 

IV.  Mix  together  one  part  of  ammonia  water 
(strong)  with  3  times  its  weight  (each)  of  water 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Remarks.  These  fluids  are  used  by  immersing 
the  objects  therein,  in  close  vessels.  The  third  for- 
mula is  apt  to  render  animal  substances  very  hard 

AXCHOVIES,  BRITISH.  Prep.  To  a  peck 
of  sprats  put  two  pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of 
bay-salt,  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of 
prunella,  and  a  few  grains  of  cochineal;  pound 
them  all  in  a  mortar,  then  put  into  a  stone  pan  or 
anchovy  barrel,  first  a  layer  of  sprats,  and  then  one 
of  the  compound,  and  so  on  alteniately  to  the  top. 
PrrsB  them  down  hard ;  cover  them  close  for  six 
months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  nse,  and  will  really 
produce  a  most  excellent  flavored  sauce.  Re- 
mark*.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  this  article,  espe- 
cially for  making  anchovy  paste  or  sauce,  when  a 
little  more  coloring  is  added. 

ANCHOVY  POWDER.  Prep.  L  Pound  an- 
ehovies  to  a  paste,  then  rub  them  through  a  sieve, 
and  add  enough  flour. to  make  a  dough,  which 
must  be  rolled  out  into  thin  slices  and  dried  for 
powdering. 

II.  Substitute  British  anchovies,  and  add  color- 
ing.     U'^e.  To  make  sauces. 

ANCHUSIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
giveu  to  the  coloring  principle  of  alkanet  root,  (the 
anchusa  tinctoria,)  but  little  is  known  respecting 
it.     (See  Alkanet  Root.) 

ANEMOMETER.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
miuing  the  force  of  the  wind. 

An  excellent  instrument  of  this  sort  which  may< 
be  applied  to  determine  the  draught  of  a  chinmey 
as  well,  is  the  anemometer  of  Dr.  Lind,  the  con- 
^niction  of  which,  by  means  of  the  annexed  en- 
graving, will  be  rendered  familiar.  App.  The 
open  end,  a,  \b  kept  by  means  of  a  vane  presented 
to  the  wind,  which  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
iiqaid  (water)  h,  raises  it  in  the  arm  c.    The  dif- 


ference of  the  level  of  the  fluid  in 
the  two  anns  of  the  instrument  is 
the  measure  of  the  force  of  the 
wind.  To  estimate  the  draught 
of  a  flue  or  chimney,  the  arm  c  is 
placed  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
orifice  a  in  the  apartment 

ANEMONINE.  A  substance 
noticed  by  Lowig  and  Fehling, 
extracted  by  hot  alcohol  from  the 
anemone  Pulsatilla,  ncmorosa,  and 
pratensis.  By  the  action  of  baryta 
water  ou  this  substance,  L6wig  obtained  a  com- 
pound which  has  been  called  anemonic  acid. 

ANDERSON'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Barbadoes 
aloes  2  o?.. ;  jalap  1  oz.,  (both  in  powder ;)  oil  of 
aniseed  2  drops  ;  mix  and  beat  them  into  a  mass 
with  sirup.     Dose.  5  to  20  grains  ;  purgative. 

ANGELICA,  CANDIED.  Prep.  Boil  the 
fresh  stalks  in  water,  to  remove  their  bitterness, 
then  put  them  into  a  sirup  boiled  to  a  full  candy 
height,  and  boiling  hot ;  let  them  remain  until 
nearly  cold,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  dried 
Prop.  Cordial  and  stomachic. 

ANGELICA,  EXTRACT  OF.  L(Dr.MoHR.) 
Macerate  2  lbs.  of  tl^e  bruised  root  in  1  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  for  7  days ;  strain  and  press  ; 
then  macerate  again  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit ; 
filter  each  separately  ;  mix  and  distil  off  the  spirit ; 
lastly,  evaporate  the  remainder  in  a  water  bath  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract  Relnarks.  Quality 
very  fine  ;  odor  and  taste  strongly  balsamic. 

II.  Macerate  2  lbs.  of  bruised  angelica  root  in 
1  gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  and  water  for  10  days,  frequently  shaking  ; 
then  proceed  as  before.  Remarks,  Not  so  bal- 
samic as  the  for^ner. 

ANGELICA,  INFUSION  OF.  Dr.  Mohr 
directs  the  use  of  hot  water,  or  preferably  wine. 
Remarks.  An  oil  and  water  is  also  obtained  from 
angelica,  by  distillation;  a  tincture  is  prepared, 
(with  rectified  spirit,)  and  pills  are  made  of  the 
extract. 

ANGELIC  ACID.  During  a  recent  analysis 
of  angelica  root,  by  L.  A.  Buchner,  jun.,  he  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  of  a  pungent  sour 
smell,  and  biting  acid  taste  ;  sometimes  fluid  and 
oleaginous,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  striated 
prisms.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Aug.  1842.) 

ANGELICINE.  A  substance  obtamed  from 
the  root  of  angelica.  The  process  is  troublesome, 
and  the  product  small. 

ANGEL  WATER.  Syn.  Portugal  Water. 
Prep.  Mix  together  1  pint  each  of  orange-flower 
and  rose-water,  |  pint  of  myrtle  water,  i  in.  of 
essence  of  musk,  and  1  oz.  of  essence  of  amber- 
gris ;  shake  them  well  up,  and  filter  through  white 
blotting-paper. 

ANGOSTURA  BARK.  The  true  medicuial 
angostura  or  cusparia  bark  is  brought  from  the 
West  Indies ;  but  a  spurious  and  poisonous  spe- 
cies is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  fre- 
quently sold  for  or  mixed  with  the  former.  The 
following  tabular  view  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  will  afford  a  ready  means  of  detecting  thif 
fraud- 
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Tabular  View  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  True  and  i'ise  Angostura  Barks ;  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Pc« 
KKiRA,  from  his  own  researches,  and  tho8i>  of  Guibourt,  Feb,  and  others. 


ForiD     •  •       •  •       •  • 

Odor      

Taste 

Hardness  and  density^  • 
Fraciare 

Epidermoid  crast 

Inner  surface    •  •        •  • 

SSI  TInct.  UUnos. 

Se^quichlo-    ) 

ride  of  Iron  ) 

Prttsslate   ofi 

Potash    ••  ) 

Nitric  Acid  .. 


O—  aj 

.a  ^^ 


i5' 


Trae  Angostnra  Baric. 


Nox  Vomica,  or  False  Angoaiora  Barli. 


(  Qnills  or  flat  pieces,  straight  or  slight-  \ 

\     ly  bent \ 

Disagipeeable 

(Bitter,  nfterwards   somewhat  acrid;) 

\     persiKtent \ 

Bark  fragile  when  dry;  easily  cut;} 
light ;  tissue  not  very  dense    •  •         ) 
Dull  and  blackish 


i  Whitish  or  yellovvfsh ;  insipid ;  un- ) 
changed,  or  rendered  slightly  orange  > 
red  by  nitric  acid  •  •        •  •         ) 

I  Separable  Into  laminie ;  deepened  hy  i 

\     nitric  acid ) 

Blue  color  destroyed 

K  Flocculent  darit  grayish-brown  precip-  i 

\     itate  S 

j  No  change ;  faydrochioric  add  caused  ) 

a  yellow  precipitate      >•        ••         ) 

A  small  quantity  niitkes  the  liquor) 

cloudy ;  a  litrge  qu?intity  makes  it  a  > 

transparent  deep  red     •  •        •  •         ) 


\ 


I  dnllis  or  flat  pieces ;  ihorl ;  oAen  very  moch 
\     twisted,  like  dried  horn ;  arched  backwards. 
None,  or  very  sllghu 

Intensely  bitter;  very  pnBlstent. 

K  Broken,  or  cut  with  difficulty;   heavy;   tissue 

)     compact. 

Resinous. 

iVarial)le;  sometimes  a  spongy  mit-eolored  layer; 
at  other  times  whitish,  prominent  spots,  nxwe 
or  less  scattered  or  approximated.    Nitric  acid 
nial(es  it  intensely  dark  green  or  blackish. 
\  Not  8ep:tmble  into  laminc';  rendered  biood-ied 
\     by  nitric  acid.  • 
Slightly  reddened. 

Clear  yellowish-green  liquor. 

(  Slight  torbidness,  not  increased  by  hydrochloric 
\     acid. 

(A  small  quantity  makes  the  liquor  clear  and^ 
(     paler ;  a  large  quantity  transparent  red. 


ANGOSTURIN.  Syn,  Cosparin.  Saladin. 
Bitter  Extractive.  Prep,  Digest  bruised  an- 
gostura  bark  in  alcohol  until  the  latter  will  take 
up  no  more ;  then  filter  and  submit  it  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  Prop,  Dissolves  in  alcohol, 
water,  and  alkaline  lyes ;  neutral ;  tincture  of 
grails  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions. 

ANHYDROUS.  (In  Chkhistry.)  Without 
water ;  a  term  frequently  applied  to  gases,  salts, 
alcohol,  acids,  and  some  other  substances,  to  ex- 
press their  existence  in  the  dry  state.  The  gases 
may  generally  be  rendered  anhydrous,  by  passing 
them  through  a  tube  containing  very  dry  pow- 
dered chloride  of  calcium,  and  some  of  them  by 
passing  through  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Salts  may 
generally  be  dried  by  cautiously  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat ;  and  alcohol,  and  many 
other  volatile  fluids,  by  careful  distillation  from 
chloride  of  calcium. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES  USED  AS 
FOOD,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Animal  sub- 
stances are  preserved  in  various  ways,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  Exposure  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove,  to  as 
high  a  heat  as  possible  without  scorching  them. 

2.  Exposure  to  the  frost  until  they  become 
frozen,  and  then  keeping  them  in  this  state. 
Meat,  fish,  poultry,  Slc.  are  generally  preserved 
in  this  way  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America, 
in  Russia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Lower  Canada,  the  meat  killed  early  iu  the 
winter  is  frequently  kept  in  a  frozen  state  for 
summer  use,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  killing 
during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  year.  It  remains 
perfectly  fresh,  tender,  and  good  flavored. 

3.  Salting  in  brine.  This  method  is  both  easy 
and  eflTectual.  The  best  plan  is  to  dissolve  about 
4  lbs.  of  good  salt  in  1  gallon  of  water,  for  brine, 
and  to  immerse  the  meat  therein,  at  the  same 
time  adding  a  few  handfuls  of  undissolved  large 
grained  rock  salt,  more  than  it  will  dissolve,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  strength.  Three  to 
ten  days,  depending  on  the  size,  is  sufficiently 


long  to. keep  the  meat  in  the  brine;  when  it  is 
taken  out  it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  packed  in 
barrels  with  coarse-grained  salt,  or  smoked,  which- 
ever may  be  desired.  When  the  brine  {las  been 
used  for  some  time,  it  should  be  boiled  with  some 
more  salt  and  2  or  3  eggs,  then  skimmed  and 
strained.  Saltpetre  added  to  brine  gives  the  meat 
a  red  color,  and  brown  sugar  improves  the  flavor. 

4.  Dry  salting.  In  many  parts,  as  in  Hamp- 
shire, Yorkshire,  6lc.,  the  process  of  dry  salting  is 
adopted,  which  consists  of  merely  well  rubbing 
the  salt,  mixed  with  a  little  saltpetre,  into  the 
meat,  and  afterwards  sprinkling  some  over  it,  and 
placing  it  on  a  board  or  trough  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  brine  may  drain  off.  Sometimes  fresh 
meat  is  packed  at  once  in  casks,  with  the  best 
coarse-grained  salt, 

5.  Pickling,  This  plan  is  to  steep  the  sab- 
stance  in  vinegar,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
beer.     Fish  is  often  served  in  this  way. 

6.  Pyroligneous  acid  brushed  over  animal  sub- 
stances will  keep  tliem  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  acid  imparts  a  smoky  flavor ;  but  pure  acetic 
acid  may  be  used  instead.  Before  use,  the  sub- 
stance should  be  washed  or  soaked  in  water. 

7.  Immersion  in  olive  oiL  Salmon  and  other 
fish  are  often  preserved  in  jars  of  salad  oil,  well 
corked  up,  and  cemented  over. 

8.  Potting.  Small  birds,  fish,  cooked  meat,  &c. 
are  frequently  pounded  to  a  paste,  with  spices  and 
butter,  and  pressed  into  pots  until  nearly  full, 
when  melted  clarified  butter  is  poured  over  to 
libout  i  or  i  of  an  uich  in  depth.  This  plan  is 
called  "  potting.** 

9.  Smoking.  This  is  done  on  the  large  scale 
by  hanging  the  articles  up  in  smoking  rooms,  into 
which  sm<Mce  is  brought  from  dry  wood  fires,  kin- 
dled in  the  cellar,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to 
cool  and  deposite  its  cruder  part,  before  it  arrives 
at  th9  meat  This  process  requires  from  six  days 
to  IS  many  weeks  to  perform  it  properly,  and  m 
best  done  in  winter.  In  farm-houses,  where  dry 
wood  is  burnt,  hams,  &.C  are  often  smoked  by 
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htngiiig  Ui«m  up  in  some  cool  part  of  tlie  kitchen 
chimney.  When  the  meat  is  cat  into  slices,  or 
Kored  deeply  with  a  knife,  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
penetrate  it,  it  is  called  "  buccaning."  This  is 
frequently  performed  by  hunters  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe,  by  placing  the  slices  on  a  grating 
of  sticks,  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  over  a  fire  made 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  continuing  the 
drying  and  smoking  mitil  the  meat  be  sufficiently 
cured. 

10.  Jerking.  In  some  hot  countries  the  meat, 
eiit  in  thin  slices,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  beat  into  a 
peste  in  a  mortar,  and  pressed  into  jars  for  use. 
Sametimes  meal  or  flour  is  added.  This  plan  is 
called  "jerking,"  or  "  charqui." 

11.  For  9ea-9tore8,  a  new  and  simpUi  plan  has 
been  lately  adopted.  Proc,  Immerse  the  meat, 
cot  into  slices  of  from  4  to  8  ounces  each,  for  five 
minutes  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  dry  them 
on  network,  at  a  regular  temperature  of  from  120^ 
to  123^  Fahr.  Next  evaporate  the  soup  formed 
by  washing  the  meat,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
vatnish,  adding  a  little  spice  to  flavor  it ;  into  this 
floid  immerse  the  perfectly  dry  pieces  of  flesh, 
and  again  expose  them  to  the  proper  drying  tem- 
peratore.  Repeat  the  operation  of  dipping  and 
drying  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Remarlfs,  For 
oae,  the  meat  must  be  cooked  in  the  usual  way 
for  boiling,  &c.  In  this  manner,  meat  may  be 
preserved  without  salt,  for  15  to  20  months. 

12.  Skins  are  preaerved  by  taytning,  or  expo- 
me  to  the  action  of  oak  bark  and  other  astrin- 
f»i8,  until  they  are  converted  into  leather ;  or  by 
tawing  them,  which  is  somewhat  similar. 

Other  methods  have  also  been  occasionally 
adopted  for  objects  of  natural  history  and  ana- 
tomical preparations ;  as  dilute  spirit  or  weak  so- 
lotion  of  corronve  sublimate,  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, harden  the  texture  of  animal  substances 
considerably.  This  may  be  prevented  in  the  for- 
mer by  adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia.     (See 

PCTMPACTION.) 

ANIMATION,  SUSPENDED.  Syn,  As- 
nirziA.  Causes.  Various ;  hence  it  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  yarieties,  viz. : 

1.  Prom  suffocation  produced  by  hanging  and 
vntntitg. 

2.  Prom  suffocation  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  irrespirable  gases  or  vapors,  as  the  fumes  of 
ckareoalj  fixed  air,  ^c. 

3.  From  strokes  of  lightning  or  electricity. 

4.  From  extreme  cold.  (Dr.  Mason  Good.) 

No  general  rules  can  be  given  exactly  suitable 
to  each  case ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  Drown- 
wo.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  procure  medical 
aid,  it  diould  be  immediately  sought,  as  the  delay 
of  a  single  minute  may  put  the  case  beyond  the 
Raeh  of  assistance.  The  following  valuable  re- 
maiks  on  asphyxia,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
physician,  may,  however,  be  well  introduced  here : 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  involves  an  attention 
ooth  to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  to  that  of 
Ibe  tnie  s|Mnal  marrow.  The  object,  doubtless,  is 
to  elKct  a  restoration  of  the  respiratory  and  circu- 
latory functions,  the  former  of  which  has  been  ar- 
Ksted  by  the  external  conditions  of  the  patient ; 
Ibe  latter,  by  the  contact  of  morbidly  carbonized 
Nood  with  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The 
^  thing  to  be  attempted  is  the  restoration  of 


warmth  by  active  friction  with  warm  hands,  &c. ; 
the  second,  the  imitation  of  artificial  respiration,  by 
any  means  at  hand,  of  which  none  is  better,  usu- 
ally, than  the  action  of  alternate  pressure  and  its 
relaxation,  applied  to  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  so 
as  to  induce  expiration  first,  and  inspiration  imme- 
diately by  the  play  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 
The  third  eflbrt  is  made  by  suddenly  dashing  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  general  surface,  previously 
warmed  by  the  frictions,  m  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
more  decided  inspinU^n.  Artificial  respiration 
must  be  attended  t^  if  tfense  measures,  very 
promptly  enforced,  faip,  and  unless  the  proper  ap- 
paratus be  present,  the  mouth  of  another  person, 
of  robust  make,  is  to  be  applied  to  that  of  the  as- 
phyxiated person,  covered  with  a  handkerchief, 
the  nostrils  being  closed.   (Dr.  Marshall  Hall.) 

ANISEED,  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF. 
Prep.  Aniseeds  and  angelica  seeds,  of  each,  8  oz. ; 
cassia  bark  and  caraways,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  all 
bruised ;  proof  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  1  gallon. 
Proc.  Macerate  for  3  or  4  days,  then  distil  over  1 
gallon. 

II.  Oil  of  aniseed  2  drachms ;  oil  of  angelica  ) 
drachm ;  oil  of  cassia  20  drops ;  oil  of  caraway  15 
drops ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon.     Mix  well. 

Use.  A  pleasant  cordial  in  flatulence,  low  spirits, 
&c.  Dose.  ^  oz.  in  water.  Much  used  by  some 
old  ladies.  Remarks.  Should  it  be  milky,  shake  it 
up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  magnesia,  and  filter 
through  blotting-paper. 

ANISETTE  DE  BOURDEAUX.  Ing.  Ani- 
seed 4  oz. 


1 


oz. 


coriander  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of 
rectified  spirit   ^  gallon;    water  3 


each, 

quarts.  Proc.  Bruise  the  seeds,  and  macerate 
them  for  2  days  in  the  spirit  and  water ;  then  draw 
over  7  pints,  and  add  lump  sugar  2  lbs. 

II.  Lump  sugar  1^  lb. ;  oil  of  aniseed  12  drops ; 
oil  of  cassia  and  caraway,  of  each,  5  drops ;  spirit,  60 
u.  p.,  3  quarts.  Proc.  Rub  a  little  of  the  sugar  with 
the  oils,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  spirit ;  add  the  water 
and  filter  through  magnesia ;  lastly,  dissolve  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

III.  Good  brandy  3  quarts  ;  sugar  li  lb. ;  ani- 
seed water  1  pint  As  above.  Remarks.  An 
agreeable  cordial. 

ANNEALING.  The  process  by  which  glass 
is  rendered  less  frangible,  and  metals  which  have 
become  brittle  again  rendered  tough  and  mallea- 
ble. Olass  vessels,  and  other  articles  of  glass,  are 
annealed  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  or  apartment 
near  the  furnaces  at  which  they  are  formed,  called 
the  "  leer"  where  they  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
the  process  being  prolonged  according  to  their 
bulk.  Steel,  iron,  and  other  metah  are  annealed 
by  heating  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  any  other  suitable 
place,  unexposed  to  the  cold.  As  a  specimen  of 
unannealed  glass,  the  Prince  RuperVs  drop  may 
be  mentioned,  and  of  unannealed  metals,  common 
cast  iron  ;  to  each  of  which  the  reader  is  referred, 
in  their  alphabetical  places.' 

ANNOTTO.  A  valuable  coloring  matter,  im- 
ported into  Europe  in  cakes,  and  usually  made  up 
in  England  into  rolls,  before  sale.  Source.  The 
pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  the  bixa  orellana.  St  lo 
Alcohol,  ether,  volatile,  and  fixed  oils,  to  each  of 
,  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  orange  color ;  very 
,  siiluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  which  darken  it,  and  in 
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■trong  sulphuric  acid,  which  turns  it  blue.  Re- 
marks. The  best  annotto  is  known  as  roll  ann ot- 
to;  fl  a?  and  egg  annotto  are  not  so  much  esteem- 
ed. Use.  For  dyeing,  painting,  coloring,  varnish- 
ing, cheese-making,  &.c. 

ANNOTTO,  PURIf^ED.  Syn.  Orelline. 
Co.NCBNTRATED  Annotto.  Prep.  Boil  annotto  in  a 
solution  of  pearlash,  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more ; 
then  add  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  20 
times  its  weight  of  water,  until  no  more  coloring 
matter  is  thrown  down,  but  not  enough  to  make 
the  liquor  taste  sour ;  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
little  cold  water ;  then  drain  and  dry  it. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  pure  coloring  matter  of 
annotto.  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  best 
annotto  in  a  concentrated  form. 

ANNOTTO,  COMMON.  Syn.  Reduced  An- 
NOTTo.  English  Annotto.  Ivg.  Egg  or  flag 
annotto  24  lbs. ;  gum  tragacanth,  10  lbs. ;  starch 
6  lbs.;  soap  1^  lb.;  red  bole,  or  Venetian  red,  1 
lb.  4  water  q.  s.  Proe.  Mix  by  heat  in  a  copper 
pan,  and  form  into  rolls. 

Remarks.  Used  for  common  purposes.  Should 
it  be  attempted  to  pass  tliis  off  for  genuine  annotto, 
the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  partial  solubility 
in  alcohol. 

ANNOTTO,  CHOICE  OF.  Annotto  should 
be  chosen  of  a  good  tlame  color ;  brighter  in  the 
middle  than  on  the  outside.  It  should  feel  soft  and 
smooth,  and  have  a  good  consistence.  It  should 
possess  a  strong  smell. 

ANNOTTO  DYE.  Prep.  Cut  the  annotto 
into  small  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  a  copper,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  good  pearlashes,  then  dilute  with 
water  to  a  proper  color.  Process  of  dyeing.  Im- 
merse the  articles,  previously  rinsed  in  clean  wa- 
ter, in  the  dye,  and  give  them  a  good  boil ;  then 
drain  them  out  and  rinse  them  well  in  clean  water. 

Remarks.  Annotto  is  chiefly  used  for  silks,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  fine  orange  yellow  color,  the 
shade  of  which  may  be  modified,  by  using  differ- 
ent proportions  of  pearlash,  and  also  by  giving  the 
stuff  different  monlants  before  putting  it  into  the 
dye-bath. 

ANODYNE.  (From  the  Gr.  rf,  without,  and 
&ivvni  pain.)  A  medicine  which  allays  pain.  Among 
the  principal  anodynes  may  be  mentioned  opium, 
morphia,  camphor,  and  other  medicines  of  the 
same  kind.  "  The  constant  use  of  anodynes  be- 
gets their  necessity."   (W.  Cooley.) 

ANODYNE  NECKLACES,  are  formed  of 
the  roots  of  hyoscyamus,  Job's  tears,  allspice 
steeped  in  brandy,  jumble  beads,  or  elk's  hoof,  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  the  prescribers.  Use.  To  pro- 
cure easy  dentition  m  children,  and  sleep  in  fevers. 
(Bah !) 

ANODYNE,  INFANTILE.  Prep.  Sirup 
of  red  poppies  1  oz.,  aniseed  water  3  oz.,  brandy  or 
spirit  of  wine  }  oz. ;  mix.  Use.  An  excellent  ano- 
dyne for  infants.  Dose,  A  small  teaspoonful  as 
required. 

ANODYNE,  MARTIAL.  Prep.  Dissolve 
ammoniated  iron  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
liquor  of  potassa ;  wash  and  dry.  Remarks.  An 
obsolete  preparation.     It  is  sesqui-oxide  of  iron. 

ANODYNE,  MINERAL.  An  old  prepara- 
tion formed  by  dissolving  diaphoretic  antimony  in 
water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

ANO  ZABAGLIONE.  Prep.  Put  2  eggs,  3 


teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  2  small  glaasee  of  mar* 
sala,  into  a  chocolate  cup,  over  the  fire,  and  keep 
it  rapidly  stirred,  until  it  begins  to  rise  and  hardens, 
then  serve  it  up  in  glasses.  Remarks.  A  pleasant 
Italian  receipt  for  a  cold :  very  nutritious. 

ANTACIDS.  Medicines  that  neutralize  the 
acid  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  tend  to  remove 
heartburn,  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhcea.  The  princt> 
pal  antacids  are  the  carbonates  of  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Ammonia  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  when  the  acidity  is  conjoined 
with  nausea  and  faintness.  Is  the  best ;  when 
great  irritability  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  exist, 
potash  is  preferable  ;  when  accompanied  with  di- 
arrhoea, carbanate  of  lime,  (prepared  chalk  ;)  and 
when  with  cosiiveness,  magnesia.  (See  Absors- 
ENTS.)  The  dose  of  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda  m  powder  is  half  a  teaspoonful,  of  chalk,  a 
teaspoonful,  of  magnesia,  a  dessert  spoonful,  and 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  10  grs.,  or  a  teospoonfo) 
of  the  solution.   All  these  are  taken  in  water. 

ANTHELMINTICS.  Medicines  that  destroy 
worms.  List.  Among  the  principal  anthelmin- 
tics are,  calomel,  tin  powder,  castor  oil,  oil  of  ttar- 
pentine,  cowhage,  and  gamboge.  Remarks.  A 
good  plan  for  removing  worms  from  children,  is  to 
give  3  to  5  grs.  of  calomel  in  sugar,  overnight,  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  next  morning.  The  mo- 
tions should  be  observed,  and  if  worms  be  found, 
the  same  treatment  may  be  followed  once  a  week« 
until  they  are  wholly  removed. 

ANTHIARINE.  Syn.  Antiarine.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  antiaris  toxicaria,  or  upas 
poison-tree  of  Java.  It  is  extracted  from  the  upaa 
poison  by  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  under  the  fonn 
of  small  crystalline  scales.  It  is  a  frightful  pmsoa, 
to  which  no  antidote  is  known. 

ANTHRAKOKALI.  A  remedy  recommend- 
ed  by  Dr.  Polya  in  scrofula  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. Prep.  Mix  in  an  iron  basin  over  the  fire, 
160  parts  of  powdered  coal  with  192  parts  of  strong 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Stir  until  con- 
verted into  a  homogeneous  black  powder.  J}osc 
1  gramme  with  *25  gramme  of  powdered  liquorice, 
3  or  4  times  daily. 

Remarks.  What  remedy  next  7  Answer.  (See 
FuLiGOKALi.)  This  is  as  bad  as  curing  hydropho- 
bia with,  the  top  of  the  snaff  of  a  mould  candle,  or 
consumption  with  naphtha. 

ANTHRAKOKALI,  POMMADE  OF.  Prep. 
Anthrakokali  in  fine  powder  1  part,  lard  30  parts ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  "  Said"  to  have  been  tried  by  Dr 
Gibert  at»fthe  Hdpital  St  Louis,  on  24  case«  of 
cutaneous  disease,  many  of  which  were  cured, 
and  in  all,  the  symptoms  were  ameliorated. — 1 

ANTHRANILIC  ACID.  An  acid  diw:oTensd 
by  Fritzsche,  and  prepared  from  indigo. 

Prep.  Dissolve  indigo  in  a  hot  solution  of  pure 
potassa,  sp.  gr.  1*35,  and  add  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese,  until  the  liquid  on  dilution  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ceases  to  form  indigo  bine.  It 
now  contains  antliranilate  of  potassa  and  free  al- 
kcdi;  neutralize  the  alkali  with  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolve  out  the  anthranilate  with  alcohol,  and  de- 
compose it  with  acetic  acid,  when  orange-colored 
crystals  of  impure  anthranilic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained. Purify  by  uniting  it  with  lime,  crystal- 
lizing the  salt  and  decomposmg  it  with  acetic  acid« 
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when  \vrge  cdorie»  tabular  crystals  will  be  de- 
posited as  the  solutioii  coela  This  is  the  pare 
bydnted  acid. 

Remarks.  This  acid  is  fusible  and  volatile,  yieid- 
ia^  crystals  resemblinj^  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It 
dissolvies  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms 
salts  with  the  bases,  called  anthranilates.  By  de- 
structive distillation,  it  yields  aniline. 

ANTI-ArrRITION.  Prep.  Grind  together 
blacklead  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard  or  tallow. 
U»e,  To  lessen  friction  in  machinery,  and  to  pre- 
vent iron  msthig.  Remark.  This  was  once  a  pa* 
tent  article.  Camphor  is  sometimes  added,  (7  lbs. 
tfO  the  cwt.) 

ANTIDOTES.  Medicines  used  to  prevent  or 
remove  the  effects  of  any  poison  or  disease.  At- 
tached to  each  of  the  {mncipal  poisonous  prepara- 
tions mentioned  in  this  work,  the  reader  will  find 
a  notice  of  the  best  antidotes  and  treatment  of 
cases  of  poisoninir  therewith. 

ANTIHECTIC  POWDER,  POTERIUS'. 
Prep.,  Melt  equal  parts  of  tin  and  metallic  anti- 
mony, powder,  mix  with  six  parts  of  powdered 
nitre,  and  deflagrate  in  a  red  hot  crucible ;  lastly, 
powder  and  wash  well  with  water.     Uees.  Astrin- 

Sint  and  tonic;   formerly  used  in  consumption. 
oee.  10  to  30  grs.    It  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  antimony  and  tin. 

ANTIHYSTERIC  DRAUGHT.  (Dr.  Jo- 
sat.)  Prep.  Cyannret  of  potasiium  0*05  grammes ; 
distilled  lettuce  water  60  grammes ;  sirup  of  orange 
flowere  20  grammes ;  mix. 

Admitu  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  ten  min- 
utes when  the  fit  is  expected;  during  the  fit  it 
may  be  given  in  larger  doses ;  which,  however  in- 
tense, wUl  be  stopped  or  greatly  allayed.  Such  is 
the  assurance  of  Dr.  Josat,  who  declares  its  effi- 
cacy to  have  been  indisputably  proved,  in  upward 
of  55  cases. 

ANTIFERMENT.  A  substance  sold  in  the 
cider  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  fermen- 
tation. Prep,  I.  It  generally  consists  of  solphite 
of  lime  in  powder,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  suJphite  and  powdered  mustard. 

II.  Mix  together  14  lbs.  of  mustard  seed  with 
I  Ibu  of  cloves,  and  bruise  them  weU  without  dry- 
ing. 

Use.  A  portion  of  either  of  the  above  added  to 
dder  or  perry,  tends  to  allay  the  fermentation, 
when  it  has  been  renewed.  The  second  may  be 
used  for  wine  and  beer  as  well  as  cider.  Caution, 
In  the  above  the  sulpht^tf  most  be  employed,  not 
the  salpfao^e,  which  is  quite  a  different  article. 
(See  Fermentation.) 

ANTIMONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Peroxide  of 
Ahtimont.  An  acid  compound  formed  of  anti- 
mony and  oxy&ren.  It  is  the  metal  in  its  highest 
state  of  oxidation. 

Prep,  I.  Digest  metidlic  antimony  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  or  dissolve  it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ; 
then  evaporate  by  heat  until  the  excess  of  acid  be 
expelled,  and  throw  the  solution  into  cold  water. 
The  precipitate  is  the  hydrated  acid ;  by  exposure 
io  a  beat  of  about  500<>  or  600°  Fahr.,  the  water 
Is  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  remains  be- 
hind. 

IL  Mix  powdered  metallie  antimony  with  six 
timcE  its  weight  of  nitre,  ignite  in  a  sihrer  cruci- 
Ue»  and  when  cold,  wash  out  the  excess  of  alkali 


with  hot  water ;  the  remaining  antimoniate  of 
potash,  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an 
insoluble  residue  of  antimonic  acid. 

Prop,  The  hydruted  ac^  (freshly  precipitated) 
reddens  litmus,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  unless 
soured  with  tartaric  or  muriatic  acid.  When  heat  • 
ed  nearly  to  redness,  it  gives  out  oxygen  and  be- 
comes antimonious  acid.  The  hydrated  acid  is  a 
white  powder ;  the  anhydrous  acid  has  a  pale  yel- 
low color,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  acids.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  antimoniates.  Usee,  It  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  but  owing  to  the  high  state  of  'oxida- 
tion of  the  metal,  appears  to  be  nearly  inert  It 
is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  2  to  10  grs., 
but  it  has  been  given  in  ^oz.  doses,  2  or  3  times 
daily,  with  good  etiect  ?  (Wilson.)  It  is  now  sel- 
dom used  in  medicine.  Teets,  (See  Antimony 
and  Antimonious  Acio.) 

ANTIMONIOUS  ACID.  Syn.  Binoxidk  or 
Antimony.  Dbi/toxide  of  Antimony.  An  acid 
of  antimony,  containing  1  eq.  less  of  oxygen  than 
the  last,  or  2  eq.  of  antimony,  and  4  eq.  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Prep.  I.  Expose  the  white  hydrated  antimo- 
nic acid  to  a  red  heat,  when  1  eq.  of  oxygen  will 
be  driven  off  along  with  the  water,  and  pure  an- 
timonious acid  remain. 

II.  Either  the  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  long  contained  In  open 
vessels,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into 
antimonious  acid. 

III.  The  hydrated  acid  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  an  acid  to  the  antimonite  of  an  alkali 

Prop,  White,  very  infusible ;  insoluble  in  water, 
likewise  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness.  It 
combines  with  the  bases  forming  salts  called  anti- 
monites.  The  hydrated  acid  reddens  litmus  and 
dissolves  in  the  muriatic  and  tartaric  acids.  Use. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  nostrum,  James's  powder,  as 
well  as  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  L.  Ph.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  very  inactive  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  operation.  Dr.  Elliotson  exhibited  the 
pulvis  antimonialis,  which  coutauis  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  this  acid,  in  doses  of  upwards  of  100  grs., 
without  producing  any  visible  effect.  The  high 
state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  antimony  exists  in 
this  compound,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  article, 
may  account  for  its  inactivity. 

Remarks.  Neither  the  salts  of  this  nor  the  last 
acid  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Tests.  (See  Antimony.) 

ANTIMONY.  Syn,  Metallic  Antimony. 
Requlus  op  Antimony.  Histy  ^c.  This  word 
is  generally  applied  to  a  gray  metallic  ore,  which 
is  a  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  pure  metal, 
formerly  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  whi- 
tish color,  and  semi-crystallino  appearance.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  singular :  Basil  Valen- 
tine, a  monk  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century,, 
believing  that*  it  fattened  pigs,  administered  some 
to  his  brethren,  with  the  charitable  intention  of 
giving  them  a  plump  appearance,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  attended  with  fatal  results.  Heuce  it 
was  called  "  an/i-moine,"  "  antimonk"  and  grad* 
ually,  antimony.  The  sulphuret  is  oven  now  of- 
ten given  by  farriers  to  horses,  to  render  tlieii 
coats  sleek. 
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Prep.  I.  I]  eat  the  protoxide  of  antimony  to 
redness  in  a  crucible,  having  previously  mixed  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cream  of  tartar ;  pour  the 
melted  metal  into  conical  moulds. 

II.  Mix  the  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
of  commerce  with  ^  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  and 
submit  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble. 

III.  Common  sulphuret  of  antimony  16  oz., 
cream  of  tartar  12  oz.,  nitre  6  oz. ;  mix,  and  pro- 
ceed as  above.  When  cold,  separate  the  scoria. 
Remarks.  The  first  form  gives  a  chemically  pure 
metal.  '  On  the  large  scale,  the  ore  of  antimony 
is  reduced  in  a  peculiarly  shaped  flame  furnace, 
and  afterwards  melted  under  coal  dust,  in  cruci- 
bles holding  20  to  30  lbs.,  placed  upon  a  reverber- 
ator}' hearth.  The  following  formula  has  been 
recommended  on  the  large  scale. 

IV.  100  parts  o(  sulphuret  ore,  60  parts  of  ham- 
merschlag,  (oxide  of  iron  from  the  rolling  mills,) 
50  parts  of  common  soda,  or  glauber  salts,  and  10 
parts  of  charcoal.  (Berthier.)  Prod.  From  65  to 
70  parts  of  good  metal. 

Prop.  Autimony  is  a  whitish,  brittle,  volatile, 
and  inflammable  metal,  and  imparts  its  brittleness 
to  its  alloys. 

Uses.  It  is  used  in  medicine ;  combined*  with 
lead,  it  forms  type  metals,  and  with  lead  and  tin, 
music  plate  {netal,  pewter,  &c. 

Tests.  Sulphuretcd  hydrogen  throws  down  an 
orange -colored  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  potassa, 
and  also  in  hot  muriatic  acid  ;  from  the  latter  so- 
lution, water  throws  down  a  whitish  powder.  If 
the  sample  be  in  the  solid  state,  powder,  boil  in 
mnriatic  acid,  and  test  as  above. 

Estim.  Strongly  acidulate  the  solution  with  tar- 
taric acid,  then  throw  down  the  antimony  as  a 
sulphuret  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
through  it  After  warming  the  solution  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  again,  the  precipitate  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  A  small 
portion  must  now  be  digested  in  strong  muriatic 
acid,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it  if  it  be  the 
simple  sulphuret ;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
antimony  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  the  sulphuret  by  5,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  7.  Should,  however,  only  part  of  the 
precipitate  be  soluble  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  a 
known  weight  of  it  must  be  introiduced  into  a  flask, 
and  fuming  nitric  acid  added,  drop  by  drop,  with 
great  care,  until  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
thus  added ;  hydrochloric  acid  should  now  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  be  dissolved.  The  solu- 
tion must  next  be  diluted  with  water,  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  chloride  of  ba- 
Tium  added  as  loug  as  it  produces  a  precipitate. 
This  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  weight 
dirided  by  3,  will  give  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  sample  last  operated  on,  which,  by  proper  al- 
lowance and  deduction  from  the  weight  of  the 
■olphuret  first  found,  will  give  the  quantity  of 
metal  as  before. 

ANTIMONY  ASH.  Prep.  Roast  the  common 
■olphuret  of  antimony  in  an  earthen  crucible  for 
an  hour.  Remarks.  Emetic  in  small  doses,  used 
to  make  metallic  antimony. 

ANTIMONY,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn,  Calx 
or  Antimony.  Pjeroxidk  of  Antimony.    Prep. 


Mix  1  lb.  of  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  with 
3  lbs.  of  powdered  nitre,  and  deflagrate  by  spoon- 
fuls at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucible  ;  collect  the 
calx  and  powder  it 

Remarks.  The  flowers  that  collect  on  the  sides 
of  the  crucible  must  be  carefully  rejected,  as  they 
are  violently  emetic.  Use.  Once  much  employee 
in  medicine  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  laxative 
When  this  article  has  been  well  washed  in  water, 
it  is  called  washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  washed 
calx  of  ditto,  &>c.  The  process  deprives  it  of  some 
of  its  alkali. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF.  Prep. 
Throw  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  spoon- 
fuls, into  an  ignited  tubulated  retort,  that  has  s 
short  and  very  wide  neck,  until  as  many  flowen 
collect  in  the  receiver  as  are  required.  Remarks 
An  impure  oxysulphuret  of  antimony.  Emetic  in 
doses  of  1  to  3  grs. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF,  (ARGEN- 
TINE.)  Syn.  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony.  Prep 
Keep  metallic  antimony  melted  in  a  vessel,  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  furnished  with  a  cool  place 
for  the  flowers  to  rest  upon  ;  collect  the  flowers  as 
deposited.  Remarks.  These  flowers  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  binoxide,  but  Berzelius  has  clear- 
ly shown  them  to  be  the  sesquioxide. 

ANTIMONY,  FULMINATING.  Syn  Fitl- 
minatino  Antimonial  Powder.  Prep.  1.  Grind 
well  together  100  parts  of  dried  tartar  emetic,  and 
3  parts  of  lamp-black,  or  charcoal  powder,  then 
take  a  crucible,  capable  of  holding  3  oz.  of  water, 
and  having  ground  its  edge  smooth,  and  rubbed 
the  inside  with  powdered  charcoal,  |  fill  it  with 
the  above  mixture,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  char- 
coal powder,  and  lute  on  the  cover.  Expose  it  foi 
3  hours  to  strong  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  when  taken  out,  let  it  stand  to  cool  for  6  or  7 
hours,  before  removing  its  contents,  to  prevent  an 
explosion.  The  crucible  being  now  opened,  the 
contents  must  be  hastily  transferred  without  break- 
ing to  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  vial,  when,  after 
some  time,  it  will  crumble  down  into  a  powder  of 
itself.  (M.  Serullas.) 

II.  Triturate  together,  very  carefully,  100  parts 
of  antimony,  75  parts  of  carbureted  (roasted  to 
blackness)  cream  of  tartar,  and  12  parts  of  lamp- 
black :  nreserve  it  in  vials.  (Ann.  de  Chim.f  Oct 
1822.) 

Remarks.  When  tlie  above  processes  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  resulting  powders  fulminate 
violently  on  contact  with  water.  It  is  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  very  inflammable  metal  potassium  that 
they  owe  this  property.  Another  compound,  made 
with  60  parts  of  carbureted  cream  of  tartar,  120 
bismuth,  and  1  of  nitre,  treated  as  above,  contains 
an  alloy  very  rich  in  potassium.  A  piece  the  sizo 
of  a  pea  introduced  into  a  mass  of  gunpowder  ex- 
plodes it  on  being  thrown  into  water.  Use,  For 
making  some  kind  of  fireworks.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  is  the  preparation  used  by  Capt 
Warner. 

ANTIMONY,  MAGISTERY  OF  DIAPHO- 
RETIC.  Syn.  Materia  Perlata.  Prep.  Add 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water  osed  in  washing  diapho- 
retic antimony,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipi- 
tate.    Wash  this  well  with  water. 

ANTIMONY,  MARTIAL  DIAPHORETia 
Syn.  Anticacheoticum  Ludovioi.    Prep.  Fun 
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eqoal  weights  of  iron  filings  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony in  a  cmcible,  cool,  powder,  and  mix  with  3 
f  times  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  deflagrate  them 
by  spoonfuls  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Wash  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  and  collect  the  brown  precipitate. 
Use.  Formerly  given  as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  10  to 
20grB.  I 

AXTIMONY,  MEDICINAL.  Syn.  Medi- 
cinal RsQULUs  OF  Antimony.  Prep.  Crude 
antimony  in  powder,  melted  with  nearly  its  own 
weight  of  salt,  and  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  potash, 
or  ^  Its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  argol. 
When  cold,  separate  the  ashes  from  the  mass, 
wash  and  powder.  Use,  Said  to  be  stronger  than 
crude  antimony.     Used  in  some  quack  medicines. 

ANTIMONY,  MURIATE  OF.  Syn,  Hot- 
ter OF  Antimony.  Chloride  of  ditto.  Sesqui- 
CHLORioc  of  ditto.  Oil  OF  Caustic  Antimony. 
Prep.  Mix  2  parts  of  metallic  antimony  with  5 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  distil  from  a  wide- 
necked  retort 

IL  Grind  together  equal  parts  of  common  anti- 
mony and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

III.  Common  antimony  roasted  until  gray,  or 
glass  of  antimony,  9  oz. ;  powder  and  mix  with 
common  salt  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  Ij^  lb. ;  water 
1  lb. ;  distil.     Prod.  2}  lbs.  of  butter  of  antimony. 

IV.  Common  su'phuret  or  glass  of  antimony,  as 
last,  7  tbs. ;  common  salt,  2d  lbs. ;  oil  vitriol,  21 
IfasL ;  water,  14  lbs. ;  distil. 

V.  Boil  20  parts  of  powtlered  common  sulphu- 
ret of  antimony,  in  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid  to 
which  1  part  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  A 
little  pernitrate  of  iron  is  used  to  color  it,  and  it  is 
made  up  to  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*4.  This  article 
ts  improved  if  the  crude  antimony  be  roasted  be- 
fore dissolving  it  in  the  acid. 

Prop.  When  pure,  it  somewhat  resembles  but- 
ter, melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling;  it  deliquesces  into  an  oily  liquid  when 
exposed  in  a  damp  place,  and  this  was  once  the 
common  method  of  obtaining  a  cheaper  article  for 
sale.  It  is  decomposed  by  water.  Use.  It  is  a 
common  caustic  with  farriers. 

Remarks.  The  first  of  these  processes  produces 
the  pure  sesquichloride  of  antimony,  the  second  an 
aiticie  leas  pure,  and  the  last  one  the  liquid  sold  as 
butter  of  antimony  in  the  shops.  The  solution  of 
the  antimony  in  the  acid  is  attended  with  the  evo- 
lation  of  a  large  quantit}'  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen :  it  should  therefore  be  done  under  a  chimney. 

ANTIMONY,  SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE 
I  OF.  Syn.  Liquor  Stibii  Muriatici.  (Pharm. 
B(»ru8s.)  Prep.  Dissolve  pure  oxide  of  antimony 
in  pure  mariatic  acid. 

ANTIMONY,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesuui- 
oxiDB  OP  Antimony.  Prep,  I.  (P.  E.)  Dissolve 
^iv  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  in  1 
pint  of  muriatic  acid  by  heat,  filter  and  pour  the 
solution  into  5  pints  of  water,  collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  well,  Jirst  with 
eold  water,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  and  lastly,  a  second  time  with 
eokl  water,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  afiect  turme- 
"ic  paper.     Dry  with  a  gentle  heat. 

II.  To  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
as  prepared  above,  enough  water  is  added  at  167^ 
Fahr.  to  produce  slight  turbidness ;  it  is  then  left 


to  itself  until  all  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  has 
escaped,  when  it  is  again  filtered  and  mixed  with 
6  times  its  weight  of  water.  Prod.  From  4  oz.  of 
the  sulphuret, — 1}  oz.  pure  white  oxide  of  anti- 
mony soluble  without  residue  in  tartaric  acid 
(Giesler.) 

III.  Digest  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
chloride  of  antimony  with  cold  water,  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  having  first  well 
washed  it  with  cold  water ;  agitate  occasionally 
for  some  hours,  then  collect  the  powder,  wash  it 
well  and  dry  it. 

IV.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  an- 
other of  tartar  emetic  ;  wash  the  precipitate  well, 
and  dry  it. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  dirty  white  powder ;  fusible 
and  volatile ;  changing  into  antimonious  acid  when 
strongly  heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  a  feeble 
base.  Uses.  To  make  tartar  emetic,  and  in  med- 
icine, as  a  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  2  to  10  gre.,  and 
an  emetic  and  purgative  in  larger  doses.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  James's  Powder. 
Pur.  and  Tests.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  again  thrown  down  as  a  white 
powder  by  cold  water ;  perfectly  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  thrown  dow^n  from  its 
solutions  as  an  orange -red  powder  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen  ;  it  volatilizes  by  heat. 

ANTIMONY,  OXYCHLORIDE  OF.  Syn, 
Mercuriub  ViTiK.  Powder  of  Algaroth.  Ox- 
YDUM  Antimonii  Nitro-huriaticum,  (D.  p.)  Prep. 
Mix  the  liquid  chloride  of  antimony  with  cold 
water ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Prop.  Sim- 
ilar to  the  -oxide.     Used  to  make  tartar  emetic. 

ANTIMONY,  PURGING.  Syn.  Cathartic 
Antimony.  Prep.  Digest  ^  lb.  of  glass  of  antimo- 
ny in  1^  lb.  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  two  days,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  ponder  and  wash  the  residuiup ;  dry 
and  melt  with  4  oz.  of  Glauber  salts,  and  8  oz.  of 
sal  enixum ;  again  powder,  wash,  and  dry.  Re- 
marks.  This  has  b(;en  said  to  be  the  most  certain 
of  all  the  antimonial  purges.  Dose.  2  to  10  grs 
Seldom  used. 

ANTIMONY,  SMELTED.  Prep.  Meh 
crude  antimony,  and  pour  it  into  conical  moulds. 
Uses,  ^c.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative.  Dose.  10 
to  60  grs.  Used  in  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and 
skin  diseases  the  refining  of  gold,  &,c. ;  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  by  ladies,  to  paint  theu:  eye- 
lashes black. 

ANTISEPTICS  Substances  that  prevent 
putrefaction.  The  principal  antiseptics  are  corn- 
man  salt,  saltpetre,  spices,  sugar,  vinegar,  and 
creosote.  For  antiseptic  process,  see  Animal  Sub- 
stances, Putrefaction,  Provisions,  Sec. 

ANTISEPTIC  MEDICINES.  Of  these  the 
principal  ones  are  bark,  adds,  wine,  spirits,  and 
camphor. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  Medicines  that  allay 
spasms  and  other  pains.  Bark,  opium,  camphor, 
ether,  musk,  castor,  assafmtida,  valerian,  and 
chalyheates,  are  antispasmodics. 

ANTISPASMODIC  MIXTURE.  (Dr.  Col- 
lier.) Prep,  Mixtures  of  asafcetida  and  cam? 
phor  of  each  ^iiss,  tincture  of  valerian  ^'.  Mix. 
Dose.  One  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

ANXIETY,  NERVOUS.  This  unpleasant 
state  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  bowels  reg 
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ular  with  mild  purgratives,  taking  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  adopting  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and 
seeking  pleasant  society.  A  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  taken  the  last  thing  at  night,  will  gen- 
erally have  the  effect  of  preventing  watchful' 
neas. 

APERIENT.  A  medicine  that  gently  opens 
the  bowels.  Among  the  best  mild  aperients  may 
be  mentioned  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  {tasteless  salt,)  or  seid- 
litz  powder ;  compound  rhubarb  pills,  compound 
aloetic  pills,  and  pil.  rufi. 

APERIENT,  DR.  COLLIER'S  SALINE, 
(ANTIMONIAL.)  Ing.  Double  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  Jij,  carbonate  of  soda  3ij,  outer 
yellow  peel  of  the  orange  (fresh)  3ij,  tartar  emetic 
1  gr.,  boiling  water  IJ  pint  Pro.  Pour  the  water 
on  the  other  ingredients,  and  macerate  until  cold 
in  a  covered  vessel.  Dose.  A  small  tumbler  or 
teacupful,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  about  a  dozen  grains  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid,  and  drunk  while  effervescing,  forms  an  agree- 
able mild  aperient. 

APIARY.  (From  apis,  a  bee.)  A  place  where 
bees  are  kept 

EsTABLisiiMBNT  OF  AN  ApiARY.  The  proper 
time  for  this  purpose  is  about  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  as  the  stocks  have  then  passed 
through  the  winter  in  safety  ;  the  combs  are  then 
empty  of  broods,  and  light  of  honey,  and  may  be 
removed  with  safety  and  ease.  Stocks  should  be 
selected  by  a  competent  judge,  as  the  weight 
alone  cannot  always  be  relied  on ;  such  as  weigh 
12  lbs.  and  upwards,  the  number  of  bees  being  also 
observed,  and  that  they  are  well  combed  to  near 
the  bottom,  may  be  safely  chosen. 

As  soon  as  they  are  brought  honte  they  should 
be  set  iifthe  bee-house,  care  bemg  taken  to  keep 
them  dry  and  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  The 
next  day  plaster  the  hive  to  the  bee-board,  leaving 
an  entrance  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 

If  the  season  has  passed,  the  nrat  and  early 
swarm  should  be  selected,  as  late  ones  or  casts  are 
not  worth  keeping,  unless  two  or  three  of  them 
have  been  united. 

The  tifne  for  removing  stocks  is  in  the  even- 
ing ;  the  hives  should  be  raised  by  wedges  some 
hours  previous,  unless  the  floor  be  moveable  with 
the  hive,  otherwise  many  bees  will  remain  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  of  removal,  and  prove  very  trou- 
blesome. When  the  floor  is  moveable,  plaster  the 
hive  with  mortar  to  the  board,  and  pin  a  card 
pierced  with  lurfes  before  the  entrance ;  in  this 
way  it  will  travel  any  distance  in  safety. 

Swarms  should  be  brought  home  the  SEime  even- 
ing that  they  are  purchased  ;  if  delayed  a  day  or 
two,  combs  will  be  worked,  and  subject  to  be  bro- 
ken in  removing. 

Management  of  Bess.  The  best  situation  for 
bees  is  to  the  north,  with  a  range  of  hills  wooded 
OQ  the  summit,  and  toward  the  base  enriched  with 
heather;  and  southward,  gardens  where  hardy 
winter-greens  have  been  allowed  to  flower,  as 
early  food  for  the  bees.  White  mustard  should 
also  be  sown  very  early,  in  patches  near  the 
hives;  but  not  nearer  than  one  yard.  A  few 
dwarf  flowers  may  come  witliin  two  feet,  but  tall 
ones  would  assibt  insects  to  get  up.    To  the  west 


it  would  be  desirabie  to  have  a  ahmbbery,  a  wood^ 
a  broomy  common,  or  heather  OMor. 

The  stations  for  the  hives  must  be  six  yanki 
asunder,  and  never  nearer  than  three  yards.  Tue 
board  on  which  they  are  placed  ought  to  be  (^  one 
piece ;  or  if  joined,  the  under  side  of  the  jmning 
should  be  lined  with  a  thinner  board,  fixed  closely 
with  wooden  pins.  The  edges  of  thb  roiuided 
standard  ^ould  project  four  inches  all  round  from 
the  hive.  Place  it  on  three  wooden  pillars  sixteen 
inches  long,  ten  inches  above  the  ground,  but  six 
inches  of  its  length  should  be  firmly  thrust  into  the 
earth ;  in  all,  its  length  should  be  sixteen  inches. 
The  pillar  m  front  should  be  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  other  two,  and  the  three  pillars  should  be 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  uiches  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  board,  to  exclude  rats  and  mice.  For  the 
same  reason  no  tall-growing  plant,  no  wall,  nor 
any  means  for  ascent  should  be  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  hive.  In  fine  weather  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  must  be  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth. 

In  the  beguining  of  the  fine  season,  when  the 
bees  can  get  food,  or  have  stores  remaining,  the 
bee-master  has  nothdng  to  do  but  to  keep  th« 
ground  about  the  hives  clear  from  weeds,  and 
from  whatever  might  enable  vermin  to  climb 
there.  Yet  as  a  thriving  stock  inclines  very  soon 
to  swarm,  the  hives  must  be  frequently  looked 
after  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  symptoms  afe  generally  thus: — 
The  little  city  seems  crowded  with  inhabitanta 
They  are  continually  in  motion  during  the  day ; 
and  after  working-time  they  make  loud  noises. 
The  drones  may  be  seen  flying  about  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  working  bees  go  with  a  reel- 
ing moti<m  and  busy  hum.  When  the  bees  come 
regularly  out  of  the  hive,  let  no  noise,  no  interrup- 
tion incommode  them  ;  but  if  they  fly  long,  aa  if 
they  were  unsettled,  some  tinkling  noise,  or  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun,  will  make  the  fugitives  re- 
pair to  the  nearest  lodgings.  If  there  is  an  empty 
hive,  with  combs  and  some  honey  in  it,  they  will 
readily  go  there.  If  a  new  hive  is  used,  remem- 
ber to  smooth  it  well  within,  and  singe  off  looee 
straws.  Perpendicular  sticks  should  never  be 
employed.  Four  cross  sticks  at  equal  distances 
will  support  the  combs.  Old  hives  do  very  well 
for  late  swarms,  that  are  not  to  be  preserved 
through  the  winter ;  but  box-hives  are  best  for 
them,  as  the  bees  work  fastest  there.  They  are 
not,  however,  fit  for  being  kept  through  the  cold 
seasons. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  great  haste  in  forcing 
a  swarm  into  the  hive  may  disperse  them.  Give 
them  time  to  settle  undisturbed,  though  keep  a 
steady  eye  on  their  motions ;  but  whenever  they 
gather  into  a  cluster,  lose  no  time  in  placing  the 
hive  over  them.  If  the  swarm  rest  on  any  thing 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  ground,  spread  a  clean 
linen  cloth ;  lay  two  sticks  on  it,  two  feet  asunder ; 
lay  the  body  on  which  the  swann  have  fixed, 
gently  on  the  sticks,  covering  it  with  the  hive  by 
a  motion  the  least  perceptible,  and  taking  caie 
that  the  edges  of  the  hive  rest  upon  the  sticks. 
Cover  hive  and  all  with  a  cloth,  for  the  sun  ini^t 
allure  the  bees  to  rise  again.  When  they  have 
gone  into  the  hive,  cover  it  with  its  own  board, 
and  carry  it  cautiously  ^to  its  station.    Bees  aro 
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apt  to  leave  their  hive  even  after  they  begin  to 
work,  so  they  must  be  watched  till  evening,  and 
throughout  the  ensuing  day.  Whenever  they  are 
sure  to  remain,  fix  the  hive  to  its  board  with  a  lit- 
tle lime  round  the  edges  ;  and  crown  it  with  green 
sods,  to  keep  out  too  great  heat  or  rain. 

If  a  hive  divides  into  two  swarms,  it  is  a  sign 
Chat  each  swarm  has  a  queen.  Put  each  into  old 
hives  or  boxes,  but  they  must  be  kept  separate.  If 
a  cluster  of  bees  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum  are 
se^Ti  together,  the  queen  will  generally  be  found 
there.  Separate  them,  and  with  a  drinking  glass 
turned  down,  you  may  seize  the  queen.  Put  her, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  her  subjects,  into  a  box  full 
cf  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  air,  and  yet  not  to 
allow  the  heea  to  escape.  Feed  her  with  honey- 
combs, and  keep  her  in  reserve  in  case  of  the  death 
01  a  queen  in  one  of  the  hives.  When  a  hive 
ceases  to  work,  it  is  a  sure  sign  the  queen  is  no 
more.  Then  the  bee-master  may  wait  an  hour 
and  not  see  a  loaded  bee  enter  the  habitation.  But 
if  the  spare  queen  be  taken  late  in  the  evening, 
(wet  her  wings  to  prevent  her  ^cape,)  and  intro- 
doced  to  the  desponding  society,  they  will  receive 
ber  gladly,  and  begin  to  work. 

If  a  hive  fight  among  themselves,  be  assured 
there  are  two  queens ;  and  they  will  destroy  each 
other,  if  one  is  not  taken  away. 

When  bees  are  to  swarm  a  second  or  more  times 
they  do  not  come  out  in  clusters ;  but  they  make 
a  sound  called  bellings,  which  may  be  heard; 
ceasing  for  a  little,  and  renewed  agam  and  again. 
If  there  are  different  tones,  it  is  certain  there  are 
several  young  queens  in  the  hive.  It  is  only  by 
putting  the  ear  close  to  it  that  the  sound  can  be 
heard  distinctly. 

To  take  the  honey  without  destroying  the  heea. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  qui- 
etly lodged,  approach  the  hive,  and  turn  it  gently 
over.  Having  steadily  placed  it  in  a  small  pit, 
previously  dug  to  receive  it,  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards, cover  it  with  a  clean  new  hive,  which  has 
been  properly  prepared,  with  a  few  sticks  acrcMs 
the  inside  of  it,  and  rubbed  with  aromatic  herbs. 
Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth  of  each  hive 
to  the  other,  so  that  no  aperture  remains  between 
them,  take  a  small  stick,  and  beat  gently  round 
the  sides  of  the  lower  hive  for  about  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  bees  will 
leave  their  cells  in  the  lower  hive,  ascend,  and  ad- 
here to  the  npper  one.  Then  gently  lift  the  new 
hive,  with  all  its  little  tenants,  and  place  it  on  the 
stand  from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken.  This 
should  be  done  some  time  in  the  week  preceding 
Midsummer-day,  that  the  bees  may  have  time,  be- 
fore the  summer  flowers  have  faded,  to  lay  in  a 
new  stock  of  honey,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do, 
for  their  subsistence  through  winter. 

The  color  of  the  honey  shows  whether  it  is  fine 
or  inferior.  If  it  be  wanted  to  press  some  in  the 
corab,  choose  the  fairest  and  those  that  have  not 
been  broken:  wrap  each  comb  in  white  paper, 
such  as  lines  the  blue  cover  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it 
edgewise  as  it  stood  in  the  hive,  and  it  may  be 
preserved  many  months.  The  combs  meant  to  be 
drainei  must  be  cut  in  slices.  Lay  them  on  a 
aair-«earch,  supported  by  a  rack  over  the  jar,  in 
which  tho  honey  is  to  remain ;  for  the  less  it  is 
ikined  after  draining,  it  keeps  the  better.     Fill  the 


jar  to  the  brim,  as  a  little  scum  must  be  taken  off 
when  it  has  settled.  A  bladder  well  washed  in 
lukewarm  water,  ought  to  be  laid  over  the  double 
fold  of  white  paper  with  which  it  is  covered. 

To  keep  hives  for  winter.  They  must  not  be 
more  than  three  years  old,  and  well  stocked  with 
bees.  A  hive  for  preserving  should  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Place  them  in  October 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Stocks  of  less  weight 
than  31  lbs.  in  September  should  never  bo  kept 
In  most  cases  light  stocks  will  requh'e  feeding, 
which  may  be  done  by  inserting  little  trouglis  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mild 
beer,  into  the  hive  in  the  evening,  and  removing 
them  the  next  morning.     (See  also  Bees.) 

APOPLEXY.  A  sudden  suspension  or  loss  of 
the  powers  of  sense  and  motion ;  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  and  the  lungs  to  act,  but  generally 
with  difficulty.  During  the  fit  the  patient  fre- 
quently lies  hi  a  state  resembling  sleep,  or  the  stu- 
por induced  by  drunkenness. 

Treat.  Medical  aid  should  be  immediately 
sought,  as  the  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes  may 
render  the  skill  of  the  most  talented  surgeon  una- 
vailing. Until  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  easy  and  cool,  with  head  and 
shoulders  elevated,  the  neckcloth  removed,  and 
the  clothes  loosened,  to  avoid  pressure  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  windows  should  be  opened, 
and  crowding  round  the  patient  especially  avoided, 
a  free  exposure  to  fresh  air  being  desirable.  In 
this  state  of  afiairs  the  practitioner  should  be  wait- 
ed for.  Where  medical  aid  cannot  be  procured, 
(as  in  remote  places,  &.c.,)  rather  copious  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  should  be  resorted  to ;  cold  wa- 
ter should  be  poured  upon  the  head,  and  the  bowels 
opened  by  means  of  active  purgatives :  10  grs.  of 
calomel  may  be  immediately  given,  and  its  action 
promoted  by  the  use  of  saline  purgatives  and  stim- 
ulating clysters.  The  legs  may  be  placed  in  pretty 
warm  water,  and  blisters  applied  between  the 
shoulders.  When  these  means  prove  successful, 
the  remainder  of  the  treatment  may  consist  in  the 
administration  of  mild  purgatives  and  diaphoretics, 
avoiding  stimulating  food  or  drinks,  and  other  ex- 
citing causes. 

Prev.  Apoplexy  is  frequently  preceded  by  gid- 
diness, pain,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  loss  of 
memory,  drowsiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  specks 
floating  before  the  eyes,  nightmare,  laborious  res- 
piration, ^c.  When  any  of  these  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  a  person  of  apoplectic  habit,  opening  medi- 
cines and  a  light  diet  should  be  at  once  adopted, 
and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  avoided ;  and  if  the 
symptoms  increase  or  continue,  bleeding  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  If  the  admonitions  of  nature 
were  attended  to,  many  cases  of  apoplexy  might 
be  prevented. 

Remarks.  Short,  robust,  and  plethoric  persons, 
having  short,  thick  necks,  are  the  most  liable  to 
apoplexy ;  in  them  the  fit  generally  comes  on  with- 
out warning.  Persons  once  attacked  with  this 
malady  are  regarded  as  especially  liable  to  the 
same  again. 

APPENSA.  I.  Root  of  vervain  hung  round 
the  neck  by  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband  for  scro- 
fula ;  but  the  usual  medicines  must  be  exhibited 
during  the  same  period. 

II.  A  root  of  the  peony  suspended  to  the  neck 
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in  epilepsy ;  its  use  to  be  accompanied  with  that 
of  the  most  active  cathartics. 

III.  Magnes  aisenicalis,  or  camphor,  hung  to 
the  neck  so  as  to  reach  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to 
guard  against  contagion. 

Remarks.  All  these  probably  act  by  keeping 
up  the  courage  and  spirits  of  the  wearer. 

APPETITE.  An  instinctive  desire  to  perform 
certain  natural  functions.  In  its  commoner  sense, 
it  is  confined  to  a  desire  for  food. 

Remarks.  The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  seated  in  the  stomach,  and  are  necessary  to 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  They  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  disordered  and  altered  in  various 
ways,  in  consequence  of  diseased  action  of  the  sto- 
mach and  nervous  system,  or  from  vicious  habits. 
A  healthy  appetite  for  food  is  usually  a  most  cer- 
tain indication  that  nature  requires  a  supply ;  yet 
when  irregular,  it  should  never  be  indulged  in  be- 
yond a  moderate  extent  In  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite,  certain  regulations  should  be  ob- 
served, and  a  boundary  put  to  mere  animal  grati- 
fication. By  slowly  eatin?  and  thoroughly  masti- 
cating or  chewing  the  food,  the  stomach  becomes 
gradually  distended,  and  the  individual  feels  him- 
self satisfied  only  after  he  has  received  a  due  pro- 
portion thereof,  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of 
his  body  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  food  be 
swallowed  too  rapidly,  and  without  proper  masti- 
cation, it  will  press  heavily  and  roughly  against  the 
sides  of  the  stomach,  and  induce  a  sensation  of 
fulness,  before  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken 
to  meet  the  continual  demands  of  life  ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  hunger  will  soon  return.  Per- 
sons who  labor  or  take  much  exercise  have  gen- 
erally a  better  appetite  than  those  who  lead  a 
sedentary  occupation ;  this  arises  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  promoted 
through  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
increasing  the  healthy  peristaltic  action  of  those 
viscera.  When  an  enormous  appetite  exists  in 
persons  leading  a  sedentary  life,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  either  the  food  passes  off  imperfectly 
digested,  or  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  More  food  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  a  greater 
radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  hence  a 
greater  desire  for  food  is  usually  an  accompani- 
ment of  that  season.  In  persons  who  lead  a  more 
sedentary  life  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  re- 
verse is,  however,  frequently  the  case  ;  the  want 
of  exercise  producing  a  corresponding  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

The  various  deviations  from  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, or  the  natural  desire  for  food,  constitute  dis- 
eased appetite,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  folio wingr. 

APPETITE,  CANINE.  Syn.  Voracity.  In- 
satiable Hunger.  Bulimia.  This  complaint  is 
generally  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  worms,  and 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  but 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  disease.  Many 
persons  eat  enormously  from  a  mere  vicious  habit, 
which  is  certain  to  weaken  the  digestion,  and  thus 
Induce  an  increasing  desire  for  food. 

Treat.  When  children  display  a  voracious  ap- 
petite, worms  may  be  suspected,  and  vermifuges 
should  be  administered,  which  will  generally  re- 
move it    In  adults,  the  commoii  cause  is  imper- 


fect digestion,  arising  from  stomach  complaints  ot 
an  excessive  consumption  of  food,  by  which  the 
system  receives  an  insufficient  quantity  uf  nour- 
ishment, and  the  languor  and  gnawing  pain  of 
disease  is  mistaken  for  that  of  hunger.  The  best 
plan  in  this  case  is  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  keep 
the  bowels  moderately  open  with  gentle  laxatives, 
and  to  administer  tonics,  as  bark  and  steel,  or  bit- 
ters, as  orange  peel  and  gentian.  When  preg^ 
nancy  is  the  cause,  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutritious 
food  and  good  malt  liquor  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  When  the  practice  wholly  depends 
on  vicious  habits  of  indulgence,  small  doses  of  tar- 
tar-emetic or  ipecacuanha,  mixed  with  the  food, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

APPETITE,  DEPRAVED.  Syn.  Pica.  A 
desire  for  unnatural  food,  as  dirt,  cinders,  tallow, 
chalk,  &LC.  Treat.  The  method  detailed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  article  may  be  followed  in  this. 
Emetics  and  purgatives,  with  rhubarb,  bark,  and 
steel,  are  the  best  remedies. 

APPETITE,  DEFICIENT.  A  bad  appetite 
generally  arises  from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  is 
best  improved  by  exercise  and  the  occasional  use 
of  saline  purgatives.  Chalybeates  and  bitten  will 
also  prove  advantageous.  A  .piece  of  rhubarb 
chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  is  employed  by 
some  persons  to  create  an  appetite  ;  others  suck  2 
or  3  ginger  lozenges,  or  take  a  small  glass  of  bit- 
ters, for  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  4-grain 
compound  aloes  pills  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, taken  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  have 
been  strongly  recommended,  under  the  name  of 
dinner  pills.     (See  also  Dyspepsia.) 

APPETITE,  DRAUGHT  TO  PROMOTE 
THE.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian  (  oa. ;  sal 
volatile  \  a  teaspoonful;  cinnamon  water  1  oz.; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1  teaspoonfol. 
Mix  for  a  draught  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  a 
meal. 

APPETITE,  MIXTURE  TO  RESTORE 
THE.  Prep.  Gentian  root  sliced  \  02. ;  fresh 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  each  1  oz. ;  tincture  of 
rhubarb  1  oz. ;  compound  tincture  ojf  cardamoma 
^  oz. ;  spirits  of  red  lavender  \  oz. ;  boiling  water 
1  pint  Proc.  Pour  the  water  on  the  gentian  and 
peels,  and  macerate  for  3  hours ;  strain,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients;  and  if  it  be  wanted  very 
clear,  it  may  be  filtered  through  blotting  paper ; 
lastly,  add  2oz.  of  lump  sugar.  Dose.  A  small 
wine-glassful  early  in  the  morning  or  shortly  be- 
fore dinner. 

APPLE.  The  apple  is  a  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  may  be  eaten 
either  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled.  The  more  aromatic 
and  flavored  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  dessert 
fruit,  and  are  especially  useful  to  persons  of  a  full 
or  confined  habit  of  body. 

APPLE-FOOL.  Put  the  peeled  and  cored 
fruit  into  a  jar,  with  moist  sugar  to  render  it  pal- 
atable, and  a  very  little  cider  or  perry ;  place  the 
jar  in  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  apples  become  quite  soft, 
then  pulp  them  through  a  colander,  and  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  a  little  cream,  and 
sugar  to  complete  the  sweetening.     Mix  well. 

APPLES  A  LA  CREMONA.  Prep.  Cut 
the  best  cooking  apples  into  small  squares,  until 
you  have  about  IJlb.,  strew  over  them  lib.  of 
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{ood  moist  sugar  and  several  long  stripe  of  lomon- 
peel,  then  cover  them  up  close  in  a  bowl.  Next 
day  put  the  apples,  &c.,  piece  by  piece,  into  a 
vmall  stewpan,  with  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cider 
«r  perry,  and  simmer  gently  until  tbey  become 
clear ;  then  take  them  out,  and  when  cold  build  a 
wall  round  a  small  dish  with  the  square  pieces, 
plac^  the  strips  of  lemon-peel  on  the  top,  and  pour 
the  sirup  into  the  middle. 

APPLES,  DRIED.  Sym  Baked  Apples. 
Prep.  Place  any  quantity  of  apples  in  a  cool 
oven,  6  or  7  times  in  succession,  flattening  them 
each  time  by  gentle  pressure,  gradually  applied, 
as  soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear  it ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  as  soon  as  cold  put  tliem  on 
dean  dishes  or  glass  plates.  The  sour  or  tart  va- 
riety of  apples  is  the  best  for  baking. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  One  of  tlie  best  ways  to  preserve  valuable 
fruit  of  this  description,  is  to  wrap  each  in  a  piece 
of  clean  dry  paper,  and  to  fill  small  wide-mouthed 
jars  or  honey-pots  therewith,  and  to  pack  them  in 
the  following  manner,  in  a  dry  and  very  cold 
place,  (as  a  cellar,)  but  where  the  frost  cannot 
roach  them.  Tlie  pots,  of  tlie  shape 
of  fig.  1,  are  placed  in  rows  one  in 
the  other,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  the  space 
(a)  between  the  two  pots  filled  up 
with  plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a 
paste  with  water;  tlie  joint  is  thus 
rendered  air-tight,  and  the  fruit  will 
keep  good  for  a  long  time.  The  mouth 
of  the  top  jar  should  be  covered  with 
a  slate. 

Remarks.  The  fruit  should  not  be 
too  ripe  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved ;  and 
the  later  sort  is  the  best  The  jars  may  be  taken 
one  at  a  time  from  the  store-room,  as  wanted, 
and  the  fruit  exposed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a 
warm  dry  room  before  being  eaten,  which  will 
much  improve  the  flavor.  Another  plan,  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  above,  is  to  place  alternate 
layers  of  bran  or  clean  dry  sand  and  apples,  either 
naked  or  wrapped  in  paper,  in  jars,  until  they  are 
foil,  then  to  shake  them  well  to  settle  the  bran 
between  the  fruit,  and  to  add  more  if  required ; 
they  are  then  packed  away  as  before  described. 

II.  Fruit  is  kept  in  the  large  way  fbr  the  Lon- 
don market  hy  placing  in  a  cool  situation,  first  a 
layer  of  straw  or  paper,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
iftext  a  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  alternately,  to 
the  height  of  20  to  25  inches,  which  cannot  be 
well  exceeded,  as  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent fruit  would  be  apt  to  crusii  or  injure  the 
lower  layera.  This  plan  is  frequently  modified  by 
friacing  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  paper  in  bas- 
kets or  hampers,  and  covering  them  well  over  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  fruit-room.  The  baskets 
may  then  be  piled  one  over  the  other  without  in- 
jury to  the  fruit. 

Remarks.  Apples  or  other  fruit  intended  for 
preserving  in  the  above  way  should  never  be  laid 
in  heaps  or  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  as  they 
thereby  acquire  a  bad  flavor.  They  should  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather  and  immediately  carried 
to  the  fruit-room,  when  they  should  be  laid,  if  not 
oingly,  at  least  thinly,  on  the  'floor  or  shelves,  on 
paper,  and  packed  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
of  brown  paper  is  inadmissible,  as  it  conveys 


its  peculiar  flavor  to  the  fruiL  Thick  white  brown 
paper  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

III.  {American  method.)  The  apples  or  pears, 
after  being  peeled,  are  cut  into  eighths,  the  cores 
extracted,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln 
or  oven  until  they  are  quite  hard.  Remarks.  In 
this  way  fruit  is  kept  in  the  United  States  for  two 
or  three  years. 

For  use,  i^ash  the  fruit  in  water,  then  pour 
boiling  water  on  it ;  let  it  stand  for  a  few  mmutes, 
and  use  it  as  fresh  fruit  The  water  it  has  soaked 
in  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  juice. 

APPLE  SUGAR.  Prep.  Express  the  juice, 
and  add  chalk  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  satu- 
rated ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor ;  then  clarify  by 
boiling  in  a  clean  pan  with  somo  white  of  egg ; 
skim  off  the  dirt ;  and  lastly  evaporate  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarks.  I  cwt 
of  apples  yield  about  64  lbs.  of  juice  and  12  lbs.  of 
crude  sugar.  ' 

APRICOTS,  DRIED.  Syn.  Candied  Apri- 
cots. Prep.  Thrust  out  the  stones  witli  a  wooden 
skewer,  then  pare  them  and  roll  them  in  dry  pow- 
dered lump  sugar;  afterwards  put  them  into  a 
cold  sirup,  made  with  2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar  to  |  of 
a  pint  of  water,  and  heat  them  gradually  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  turning  them  frequently. 
Then  pour  them  into  a  deep  dish,  and  next  day 
scald  them  again,  adding  as  much  sugar  as  will 
dissolve ;  again  let  them  rest  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  must  be  placed  on  a  hair-sieve  to  drain 
and  dry. 

Remarks.  The  fruit  should  not  be  quite  ripe. 
Sometimes  the  apricots  are  cut  into  halves  C7 
quarters  before  preserving,  and  at  other  timee 
pickled  with  the  skins  on ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  gathered  sooner,  and  infused  in  cold  waier 
with  some  viue  leaves ;  next  taken  out  and  gently 
immeised  in  fresh  water  until  they  turn  yellow, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  flannel  and  some  salt  to 
remove  the  down ;  they  are  then  again  soaked  in 
the  pan  with  the  vine  leaves,  until  they  turn 
greenish.  The  best  are  now  selected,  rubbed  dry, 
the  stones  extracted,  and  boiled  in  sirap  as  above 
described. 

AQUETTA.  The  poison  prepared  by  the  once 
notorious  woman  named  Toffana  Tophana,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alkaraiue,  or  some  preparation 
of  the  kadodulc  series,  to  which  article  the  readei 
is  referred.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  declared  to 
his  physician  Garelli,  that  it  was  arsenic  dissolved 
in  aqua  cynibcluria. 

ARABESQUE.  The  ornamental  designs  of 
this  kind,  so  much  employed  to  beautify  ieatlicr 
and  fancy  cloth  binding,  are  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  hot  plates  or  rollers,  having  the  design 
sunk  into  them.     (See  BooKDLSuiNa.) 

ARABINE.  Syn.  Soluble  Gum.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve gum  arabic  in  water ;  filter,  and  add  alcohol 
to  throw  down  the  arabiue ;  filter  and  dry  the  re- 
siduum by  a  gentle  heat.  Prop.  Similar  to  pure 
gum  arabic  ;  over  tlie  finer  sorts  it  possesses  little 
or  no  advantage. 

ARBUTUS  SUGAR  Prep,  From  the  fruit 
of  the  strawberry,  in  the  same  way  as  apple  Migar. 
Strawberries  are  said  to  yield  one -fifth  of  their 
weight  of  sugar,  and  the  rape,  or  preMsings,  yield 
by  fermentation  and  distillation  a  very  pleasant 
spirit. 
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ARCANUM  BECCHINUM.  A  MluUon  of 
Uyen  of  sulphur  and  sugar  in  water.     (Willis.) 

ARCANUM  CORALLINUM.  Red  oxide  of 
mercury  digested  in  potash  weUer,  and  spirits 
burned  on  it  Remark*.  Formerly  used  to  excite 
salivation  and  as  an  escharotic.  ^ 

ARCANUM  DUPLICUM  CATHOLICUM. 
An  amulet  composed  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and 
colchicum,  recommended  by  Wedel  against  con- 
tagion.    A  relic  of  superstition. 

ARCHIL.  Syn,  Orchil.  Turnsole.  Litmus. 
Cudbear.  Pbrsio.  A  beautiful  violet-red  or  blue 
color,  prepared  from  several  species  of  lichens, 
(the  rocellus,  parellus,  Slc.)  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  principally  prepared  from  the  lecanora  tartarea 
and  parmelia  om^ilodes.  Archil  is  met  with  in 
three  states — a  violet-red  liquid  paste— -in  blue 
lumps — and  in  powder. 

Usest  4*^.  It  is  largely  employed  to  dye  blues, 
violets,  &c.,  mixed  with  other  colors,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  beautiful  bloom.  It  is  generally  used 
as  a  finishing  bath,  by  passing  the  fabric,  already 
dyed  of  the  same  color,  through  archil  mixed  with 
hot  water.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  deceptive,  and 
soon  decays.  Solvents,  Water,  urine,  ammoni- 
acal  and  alkaline  lyes,  acidulated  water.  Alkalis 
turn  it  blue,  acids  red;  hence  its  value  as  a  test 
for  these  articles  in  chemistry.  Spirit  stained  with 
archil  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  the  tubes  of  ther- 
mometers, but  the  color  soon  fades.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  archil  stains  marble  of  a  beautiful  violet 
color  of  considerable  permanence.  (Fay.)  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  cudbear,  under  which 
form,  when  used  with  skill,  it  posBesses  greater 
permanency,  and  dyes  all  shades,  from  pink  and 
crimson  to  blue.  The  word  archil,  as  commonly 
applied,  means  the  liquid  archil,  or  violet  color, 
sold  for  staining  wood,  dyeing,  &«.  Lump  archii, 
or  dyer's  arcliil,  a  similar  colored  substance,  under 
the  form  of  a  paste  or  lumps.  Turnsole  or  litmus 
is  archil  prepared  of  a  bluish  color,  and  made  up 
into  small  lumps,  and  cudbear  is  archil  in  the  state 
of  powder,  which  has  undergone  some  trifling  pre- 
paration for  the  dyer.  The  names  are,  however, 
frequently  used  indiscriminately. 

ARCHIL,  TO  DYE  WITH.  Proc.  Diffuse 
the  archil  or  cudbear  in  warm  water,  then  raise  it 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point,  and  pass  the  cloth, 
previously  prepared  by  rinsing  in  cold  water, 
through  the  dye  until  the  proper  shade  is  produced. 

Remarks.  This  plan  is  principally  employed  to 
bloom  or  finish  off  goods  dyed  of  a  pennanent 
color,  as  before  alluded  to.  Pearlash,  or  milk  of 
lime,  added  to  the  bath,  deepens  the  shade  ;  acids 
redden  it.  A  beautiful  crimson  red  is  obtained, 
by  first  passing  the  stuff  through  a  mordant  of  tin 
and  tartar,  and  then  through  a  bath  of  archii 
mixed  with  a  little  solution  of  tin.  By  proper 
management  of  this  dye,  liladis,  violets,  mallows, 
rosemary  flowers,  soupes  au  vin,  agates,  and  other 
shades  may  be  produced,  on  silk  or  cloth,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  dyes  to  modify 
it.  ^  lb.  of  archil  or  cudbear  will  dye  1  to  2  lbs. 
of  cloth. 

ARCHIL,  FACTITIOUS.  A  factitious  col- 
oring matter,  resembling  archil,  is  prepared  by 
fermenting^  together  a  mixture  of  rotten  onions 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pearlash,  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  adding  i  of  the  weight  of  the  peai'lash  in 


sugar  of  lead.    The  particulara  of  the  pmoaiw  es- 
sential to  its  success  are,  however,  kept  a  secrsL 

ARCHIL,  INFUSION  OF.  Syn.-  iNPonon 
OF  Litmus.  Prep,  Digest  1  oz.  of  powdered  lit- 
mus in  1  pint  of  hot  water,  und  filter.  Remm-ks, 
It  will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  apuit 
Used  for  tesUng.    (See  the  Tincture.) 

ARCHIL,  LIQUID.  Syn,  Commox  Archu, 
(of  the  shops.)  Prep.  The  archil  Uchen,  well 
bruised  between  stones,  is  moistened  with  a  crude 
ammoniacal  liquor,  or  urine,  mixed  with  a  little 
quicklime;  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purpiisk 
red  color,  and  is  then  steeped  in  urine  until  all  dw 
color  is  extracted.  Use.  As  a  dye,  especially  for 
stainiug  wood,  and  tinging  silk  stockings,  Slc 

Remarks.  When  the  process  is  conducted  with 
free  access  of  air,  and  in  rooms  heated  by  steaio, 
(stove  rooms,)  the  color  turns  more  on  the  violet, 
and  the  product  is  called  red  archil ;  but  when  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels,  the  pro- 
duct is  bluish,  and  hence  called  blue  archiL  In 
this  way  various  shades  of  color  are  produced. 

ARCHIL,  LUMP.  Syn.  Uruva.  Turssolx. 
Prep.  The  archil  plant,  ground  to  powder,  m 
moistened  with  urine,  or  bone  ^rit,  and  allowed 
to  lie  together  for  a  few  days,  to  ferment ;  a  small 
proportion  of  chalk  or  gypsum  is  now  added,  and 
the  whole  is  made  up  into  small  squares,  (lump 
archil,)  or  preserved  in  the  state  of  paste. 

Remarks.  When  the  ground  lichen  is  mixf^ 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  pearlash  before  fer- 
menting, and  afterwards  mode  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime,  it  becomes  quite  blue,  and  is  then 
called  lit?nus  or  turfisole. 

ARCHIL  PAPER.  Syn.  Litmus  Papek. 
I.  (Blue.)  Prep.  Stain  thin  unglazed  writing- 
paper  with  infusion  of  litmus ;  d^,  and  keep  h 
from  the  light  Use.  As  a  test  for  acids,  which 
turn  it  red.  Remarks.  It  should  be  of  a  blue  coIol 
Should  the  infusion  of  litmus  turn  a  little  on  the 
violet,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  alkali  (which  will 
turn  it  blue)  before  wetting  the  paper.  i 

II.    {Red.)    Add  2  or  3  drops  odf  acetic  acid  to 
the  infusion  of  htmus,  or  enough  to  turn  it  red ; 
then  stain  the  paper,  as  above.     Use.    As  a  test :  JtM 
turned  blue  by  alkalis.  ^ 

Remarks.  A  convenient  extemporaneous  meth- 
od of  preparing  this  paper,  is  to  take  a  strip  of  the 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  hold  it  for  an  instant  over 
a  botUe  containing  muriatic  acid,  which  will  turn 
it  red.  In  this  state  it  is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis. 
A  good  method  of  keeping  these  papers  for  use,  is 
to  cut  them  into  strips  about  ^  an  mch  wide  and 
3  inches  long,  and  to  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  or  to 
keep  them  in  a  box  of  a  similar  size  to  the  paper. 
They  are  then  always  ready  for  use,  as  well  as 
excluded  from  the  light 

ARCHIL,  POWDERED.  Syn.  Cudskar. 
Dyer's  Archil.  Prep.  The  bruised  archil  lichen 
is  sprinkled  with  bone  spirit  and  urine,  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  as  be- 
fore described,  when  it  is  dried  and  ground  to  a 
fine  powder.     Use.  As  a  dye. 

ARCHIL,  TINCTURE  OF.  Syn.  Tincture 
OF  Litmus.  I.  (Blue.)  Ing.  Litmus,  in  powder, 
1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  i  pint. 
Proe.  Digest  for  a  week.  Use.  As  a  test,  it 
turns  red  with  acids. 

II.   (Red.)   To  the  above  add  acetic  acid,  just 
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•afficient  to  tinge  it  red.  U»e,  As  a  test ;  turned 
blue  by  alkalis. 

Remarks,  A  very  slight  trace  of  either  acids  or 
alkalis  may  be  detected  in  mineral  waters,  or  sa- 
line solutions,  by  means  of  either  the  infusion  or 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  or  litmus  paper.  The  latter 
is,  however,  the  more  convenient,  and  is  that  gen- 
erally used. 

ARCJBUS,  BALSAM  OF.  Mutton  suet  4 
parts ;  hogs*  lard  2  parts ;  turpentine  and  rosin,  of 
each,  3  parts.  Proc,  Melt,  add  4  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  beat  together  until  cold.  Remarks. 
Once  a  noted  ointment  for  sores  and  bruises. 

ARICINA.  Syiu  Aricinb.  Cusconine.  Cub- 
co-ciNciioNiA.  An  alkaline  principle,  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  in  the  bark  of  the  arica, 
or  cusco-cinchona. 

Prep,  Boil  the  bark  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  repeat  the  process  a  second  and 
third  time ;  concentrate  the  mixed  liquors,  and 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  Collect  the  powder  on 
a  filter,  and  purify  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
crystallizations  from  hot  alcohol. 

Remarks.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  teroxide  of  the  base,  of  which 
qtiina  is  thoiight  to  be  the  binoxide  and  cinchona 
the  monoxide. 

ARITHME TER.  Syn.  Abacus.  An  instru- 
meut  frequently  employed  in  schools  to  teach 
young  children  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Its 
constructiou  is  similar  to  the  abacus  of  the  Greek. 
The  lines  represent  the  nine  digits,  and  progress 
from  units  upwards,  as  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  the  number 


>  milUoDi. 


\ 


thousands. 


—  hundreds. 

—  tens. 
__     _           _      —  onlts. 

1^131,231,431  on  it,  according  to  the  common  sys- 
I  tem  of  notation.  Sometimes  a  small  ball  is  sus- 
I  ponded  over  the  lines,  which  in  that  case  adds^i7« 
I  to  the  line  below,  and  thus  reduces  the  number  of 
balls  on  eacii  wire  from  9  to  5. 

ARNICINE.  A  resinous  substance  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  the  root  and  flowers  of  the  moun- 
tain arnica.     (Pfaff.) 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor,  procured  by 
distillation  from  palm  wine,  or  a  fermented  infu- 
sioQ  of  rice.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  mut:h  used  to  make  punch.  When  sliced 
ptne  apples  are  placed  in  arrack,  and  the  spirit 
kept  for  nome  time,  it  acquires  a  most  delicious 
flaror,  and  is  thought  to  be  unrivalled  for  making 
nectariai  punch. 

ARRACK,  FACTITIOUS.  .Syn.  Mock  Ar- 
a^cK.    Vauxuall  Nbctar.     Prep.  Dissolve  23 

Igis.  of  flowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid)  in  1  quart 
of  gooH  pale  Jamaica  rum.     Sold  for  arrack. 
ARROW  ROOT.    A  very  pure  and  nutritious 
species  of  starch,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  root  of  the  maranta  arundmacea. 

10 


Pur.  The  mass  of  what  is  sold  for  arrow  root, 
in  the  shops,  consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
fecula  or  farina,  obtained  from  potatoes,  and  com- 
monly called  potato  starch.  This  article  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  British  arrow  root"  or  simply 
"  arrow  root"  whereas,  the  genuine  kind  is  always 
described  as  **  Bermuda,**  ''St.  Vincent,'*  ''St. 
Kitts"  or  at  least  as  *'  West  Indian  arrow  root" 
The  mere  addition  of  an  adjective  is  no  proof  of 
quality,  and  no  sample  should  be  bought  without  a 
proper  examination.  Arrow  root  is  imported  in  tin 
canisters  or  cases,  and  in  boxes  and  casks,  but 
the  former  is  most  esteemed. 

TestSf  ^c.  Genuine  arrow  root  is  odorless  and 
tasteless,  and  produces  a  sort  of  orackling  noise 
when  pressed  or  rubbed,  and  emits  no  peculiar  odor 
when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  Stirred  up  in  a 
mortar  with  double  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  aquafortis  and  water,  it  does  not  become 
gelatinous  and  adhesive  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
(Dr.  Scharling.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  EAST  INDIAN.  Source. 
The  roots  of  the  curcuma  angustifolia.  Char. 
A  white  powder,  somewhat  resembling  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  rochella  salts.  It  does  not  crepitate  be- 
tween the  fingers  like  West  Indian  arrow  root. 

ARROW  ROOT,  BRAZILIAN.  Syn.  Ta- 
pioca Meal.  Source.  The  cassava  plant  Char. 
Partially  soluble  in  cold  water ;  a|^earance  infe- 
rior to  W.  I.  arrow  root;  grains,  mullar-shaped, 
when  viewed  by  the  microscope. 

ARROW  ROOT,  ENGLISH.  Syn.  Farina- 
Potato  Starch.     Source.  The  esculent  potato. 

Char.  I.  When  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  a 
smell  resembling  fresh  beans  or  rushes  may  be  per- 
ceived.   (Ann.  Chem.) 

II.  One  drachm  of  potato  starch  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  aquafor- 
tis, previously  diluted  with  1  drachm  of  water, 
forms  rapidly  a  very  stiff  and  tenacious  jelly.  5} 
of  potato  starch,  mixed  with  West  Indian  arrow 
root,  may  be  detected  in  this  way.  (Scharling.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  PORTLAND.  Source 
The  tubers  of  the  arum  maculatum,  or  wake- 
robin.  C/iar.  It  resembles  the  Brazilian  arrow 
root,  mentioned  above. 

Remarks.  By  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  above  varieties,  the  purity  of  any  sam- 
ple may  be  easily  ascertained.  The  grains  of  each 
variety  have  a  different  appearance  when  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  but  when  the  sophistication 
takes  place  before  grinding,  the  original  form  of 
the  grains  of  each  is  lost,  and  this  method  of  ex- 
amination is  tiien  useless.  The  reader  {^referred, 
for  further  information  on  this  subject,  to  Dr.  Pe- 
reira's  excellent  work  on  Materia  Medica,  where 
he  will  find  the  subject  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  from  the  pencil  of  the  doc- 
tors talented  lady,  representing  the  appearance  of 
the  magnified  grains. 

ARSENIATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  anenic 
acid  and  the  bases.  They  are  all  poisonous.  Most 
of  tlie  metallic  araeniates  may  be  made  by  adding 
a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  tiie  acid, 
when  the  arseniate  is  precipitated. 

ARSENIATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  SODA, 
DOUBLE.  Prep.  Mix  the  separate  solutions  of 
the  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.    Poisonous, 
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Remarks.  In  a  simUar  way  are  made  thfr  dou- 
ble araeniates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  of  ammo- 
nia and  potassa. 

ARSExNIATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep.  Add  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  another  of  arse- 
niate  of  potaasa  or  soda ;  collect  the  precipitate  and 
wash  it  well.  Remarks.  By  dissolving  this  salt  in 
a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  and  crystallizing,  a  biar- 
seniate  of  baryta  is  obtained. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASS  A.  Prep.  Satu- 
rate a  solution  of  the  acid  with  potassa.  Uncrys- 
tallizable. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASSA,  (SUPER-  or 
BI-.)  Syn.  Arsbniated  Kali.  Macqueer's 
Neutral  Arsenical  Salt.  Prep.  Heat  together 
equal  weights  of  nitre  and  arsenious  acid ;  dissolve 
the  melted  mass  in  water,  evaporate  and  crystal- 
lize. 

Prop.f  Uses,  ^c.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  large 
crystals.  It  is  tonic.  Dose  y^^  to  i  of  gr. ;  used 
in  making  cobalt  blue. 

Remarks,  By  a  similar  process  to  the  above, 
the  arseniates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  made. 
This  salt  (potassa)  is  made  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  in  Saxony. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA.  Saturate  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  acid  with  another  of  carbonate  of 
soda  ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA,  (SUPER  or  BI- 
SALT.  Prep.  Heat  together  in  a  crucible  or 
bolthead,  a  mixture  of  9  oz.  of  white  arsenic  with 
1  lb.  of  dry  nitrate  of  sod^  until'  all  the  nitric  acid 
be  expelled.     Dose,   i  to  j^  gr. 

ARSENIC.  Syn.  Metallic  Arsenic.  Reg- 
ULUs  OF  Arsenic.  Black  Arsenic  A  brittle, 
inflammable,  volatile,  and  combustible  metal,  the 
base  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  white  arsenic  in  powder  with 
twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  expose  the  mix- 
ture to-  a  red  heat,  in  a  Hessiau  crucible,  over 
which  is  luted  an  empty  crucible  to  receive  the 
metal.     The  upper  one  must  be  kept  cool. 

II.  Mix  white  arsenic  with  twice  its  weight  of 
soft  soap,  and  fuse  it  in  a  crucible,  with  a  very 
quick  fire;  pour  the  melted  metal  into  inverted 
hot  iron  cones. 

Remarks.  The  first  is  the  more  convenient 
process.  Caut.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  avoid  inhaling  the  fumes ;  the  process  should 
be  conducted  only  where  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  air  to  carry  them  off.  On  the  large  scale  it  is 
procured  by  distilling  white  arsenic  with  charcoal 
and  iron,  or  lime.  Use.  To  whiten  copper,  and 
in  medicine. 

ARSENIC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  SEsatn- 
bromide  of  Arsenic.  Prep.  Add  dry  arsenic  in 
powder,  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  to  bromine,  as  long  as  light  continues  to  be 
emitted,  then  distil  into  a  cool  receiver.  (SeruUas.) 
Prop.  Solid  below  68«»,  boils  at  428°.  When 
liquid  it  is  yellowish.     Poisonous.  ^ 

ARSENIC,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF.  Prep. 
Mix  in  a  tubulated  retort  1  part  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  10  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  heat  to 
212^,  and  throw  in  gradually  small  quantities  of 
sea  salt.  Collect  the  chloride  in  a  well-cooled  re- 
ceiver. (Dumas.)  Remarks.  The  pure  protochlo- 
ride  swims  on  a  little  hydrated  portion  when  the 
process  has  been  too  long  continued.     The  latter 


may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  distillation  fnu 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

ARSENIC,  SESQUICHLORIDE.  Syiu 
Chloride  of  Arsenic.  Butter  of  AabCMic, 
FuuiNO  Liquor  of  ditto.  Prep.  I.  Disti]  to- 
gether 6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  1  of  aise- 
nic.  II.  Boil  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  a  littld 
nitric  acid,  upon  arsenic  for  some  time,  then  coi* 
centrate  and  distil,  (if  required.) 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  poisonous,  cono- 
sive,  and  volatile. 

ARSENIC,  IODIDE  OF!  Syru  Prriodim 
of  Arsenic.  Prep.  Gently  heat  together  in  a 
tube  or  flask,  I  part  of  metallic  arsenic  in  fim 
powder,  with  6^  parts  of  iodine,  then  sublime  tbe 
iodide  to  separate  the  excess  of  arsenic.  A  sand- 
bath  or  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Prop.  An  orange-red 
solid,  volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  Dose,  (  to  ^ 
of  gr.  in  lepra,  lupus,  psoriasis,  impetigo,  &c. 

ARSENIC,  OINTMENT  OF  IODIDE  OF. 
(BiETT.)  Prep.  Mix  well  together  3  grs.  of  iodide 
of  ai'senic  and  1  oz.  of  lard.  Use.  In  corroding 
tubercular  diseases. 

ARSENIC,  RED  SULPHURET  OF.  Svn. 
Protosulpuuret  of  Arsenic.  Red  Arsbnic.  U.^- 
algar.  This  substance  is  found  ready  formed  in 
nature,  but  it  may  also  be  produced  by  art 

Prep.  Powdered  white  arsenic  2  parts,  fiowen 
of  sulphur  1  part.  Proe.  Heat  them  together  in 
a  crucible,  until  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion. 

Prop.  Transparent  ruby  red-colored  mass.  Very 
poisonous.  Uses.  As  a  pigment  and  in  fireworka. 
Not  used  in  medicine.  Its  color  is  improved  by 
sublimation  in  close  vessels. 

ARSENIC,  YELLOW  SULPHURET  OF. 
Syn»  SssauisuLPHURET  OF  Arsenic  Yellow 
Arsenic.  Sulphoarssnious  Acid.  Orpiuent. 
King's  Yellow.  This  snlphuret,  like  the  la^st,  is 
found  ready  formed  in  nature,  and  was  once  called 
auripigmentum,  from  its  fine  color. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
arsenious  acid,  and  sublime  in  a  close  vessel. 

II.  Transmit  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  solution  of  anenious  acid ;  coUt 
the  precipitate  and  well  wash  it  in  cold  water. 

Prop,  Yellow  crystalline  lump,  or  fine  goldc 
yellow  powder ;  very  soluble  in  the  pure  alkalis. 

Uses.  As  a  dye,  a  pigment,  in  fireworks,  and  in 
some  depilatories.  Silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  goods, 
soaked  in  a  soluiUon  of  this  substance  in  ainmoaia, 
and  then  suspended  in  a  warm  apartment,  are  per* 
manently  dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  Tito 
native  suiphurets  (both  red  and  yellow)  are  much 
less  soluble  than  those  prepared  artificially,  and  are 
consequently  less  poisonous.  The  native  vaneli«.*s 
possess  the  finest  color,  and  are  hence  prrforr^  d 
by  artists.  If  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  persulphuivt 
is  formed  which  much  resembles  orpiment 

ARSENICAL  CAUSTIC.  (Justamoxd's.) 
Prep.  Melt  together  2  parts  of  white  arsenic  and 
1  part  of  antimony ;  when  cold  reduce  the  mass 
to  a  fine  powder. 

Remarks.  A  poisonous  and  dangerous  escha« 
rotic,  employed  by  M.  Justauiond,  mixeii  with 
powdered  opium,  in  cancer.  It  is  seldom  used  ia 
England. 

ARSENICAL  SOLUTION     Syn.  (Dr.  Dk- 
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riRoiB*B  MiNBHAL  SOLUTION.)  Prep.  AFsenious 
acid  (crystallized)  0*10  centigramme ;  carbonate 
of  potaasa  0*10  centigramme  ;  distilled  water  500 
grammes ;  compound  tincture  of  melissa  0-50  ceu* 
tigramme  ;  tincture  of  cochineal  to  a  deep  rose 
color.  Proc.  Dissolve  the  acid  and  potassa  in 
the  water,  (hot,)  and  when  cold  add  the  rest 

Remarki.  Each  gramme  is  equal  to  -^^prrr  ^^  ^^' 
senious  acid,  or  ^^  of  the  strength  of  Fowler^s  so- 
lution. Vted  m  similar  cases  to  the  solution  of 
aisenite  of  potassa  of  the  L.  Ph.,  over  which  it  is 
said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  greater  con- 
venience and  safety  in  dispen^ng. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
combination  of  metallic  arsenic  with  oxygen.  Hi^t. 
The  combinations  of  this  acid  were  noticed  by 
Macqoeer,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele  for  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  acid. 

Prep.  Pour  6  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  1  part 
9f  white  arsenic  in  a  glaas  vessel,  and  distil  until 
the  solution  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
then  transfer  it  into  a  platina  crucible,  and  expose 
it  for  some  time  to  a  faint  dull  red  heat,  to  expel 
the  nitric  acid.  Remark,  The  addition  of  a  little 
muriatic  acid  facilitates  the  process.  (Liebig.) 

i  l«  Submit  aisenious  acid  to  the  action  of  aque- 
ous chlorine. 

Prop.  Soar,  reddens  litmus,  dissolves  in  6  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water,  (twice  its  weight,  La- 
grange,) and  less  of  boiling,  and  forms  saltfi  with 
the  bases,  called  aiseniates.  By  careful  evapora- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  small 
grains,  but  as  usually  met  with  has  the  consistence 
of  simp.     It  is  deliquescent. 

Use.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  medicine,  or 
the  arts,  but  indirectly  some  of  its  combinations 
have  been  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a  mare  violent 
poison  than  even  the  anienious  acid.  (Brodie.) 

Test*.  Snlphureted  hydrogen  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate ;  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution 
of  an  areeniate,  gives  a  precipitate  of  a  brick  red 
color ;  nitrate  oif  lead  gives  a  vohite  one,  and  the 
salts  of  copper  a  bluish  colored  one.  Pure  lump 
si^;ar  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic 

Id,  becomes  in  a  few  hours  of  a  reddish  color, 

id  afterwards  of  a  magnificent  purple.  (Ure.) 
Tliis  acid,  whether  free  or  combined,  is  reduced  to 
the  meiaKic  state,  and  evolves  a  garlic  odor  when 
heated  with  charcoal.  Wohler  recommends  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  the  suspected  liquor, 
and  to  boil  it  for  a  short  time,  when  the  arsenic 
acid  will  be  reduced  to  arsenioiM  acid,  in  which 
stale  it  will  be  more  susceptible  of  tests.  See  the 
ne^article. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  8yn,  White  Arsenic. 
OxiDK  OF  Arsenic.  Arsentc  vzanc.  Acide  Ar- 
•EMiKux.  {Ft.)  Arsbnichste  iiuRB,  Gift  Mehl. 
(Oer.)  AciDUM  arseniobum.  (P.  L.)  Hiet,  Dee., 
4^.  This  substance,  like  the  preceding,  is  a 
compound  of  metallic  arsenic  and  oxygen,  and  Is 
a  powerful  poison ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent o^  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  simple  title  of  "  arsenic,^*  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek,  apatviK6¥^  an  epithet 
once  applied  to  those  natural  substances  which 
posBesB  strongly  poisonous  and  acrimonious  proper- 
lies  ;  as  orpimeut  was  the  usual  form  under  which 
arsenic  occurred,  it  consequently  received  the  name, 
and  hence  this  word  has  gradually  been  altered  to 
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its  preHent  application.  (Paris.)  Scheele  first  proved 
the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops  to  consist  of  a  metal 
and  oxygen,  but  Fourcroy  gave  it  the  name  of  ar« 
senious  acid. 

Source.  The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Germany,  where  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  process  of  roasting  the  arsenureted 
cobalt  ores  for  making  zafire.  At  Altenburg  it  is 
procured  from  arsenical  iron  pyrites,  and  at.  Riech- 
enstein  from  the  sesquiarseniate  of  iron.  About 
600  to  800  tons  are  also  annually  collected  in 
Cornwall,  being  a  secondary  product  of  the  pro- 
cess of  roasting  the  gray  copper  ores  and  white 
mundic.  The  crude  article  obtained  in  this  way 
has  to  be  purified  by  sublimation  in  suitable  iron 
vessels,  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  It  then  forms  a 
semi-transparent  vitreous  cake,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  of  a  snowy  whiteness  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  sometimes  fails  into  a  pul- 
verulent state  on  the  surface.  The  powdered  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops  is  generally  adulterated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  white  sand,  or  ground  bone  ashes, 
and  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  chemistry  or 
the  manufacturer.  To  avoid  this  fraud,  the  best 
way  is  to  purchase  it  in  the  lump,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  found  sufficiently  pure.  When  wanted 
very  pure^  it  may  be  resublimed  in  glass. 

Prop.  Volatilizes  at  3^0°  Fahr.  Vapors  smell 
of  garlic ;  sp.  gr.  37.  Its  taste  is  usually  thought 
to  be  acrid,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be 
deliberately  tasted  without  exciting  more  than  a 
very  faint  impression  of  sweetness,  and  perhaps 
slight  acidity.  (Turner.)  I  can  say  from  painful 
experience  that  such  is  the  case.  Hence  its  dan- 
gerous character  as  a  poison.  lOO  parts  of  boiling 
water  dissolve  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  (Buoholz 
and  Klaproth ;)  but  on  cooling  to  60%  only  3  parts 
remain  in  solution.  The  opaque  variety  is  the 
more  soluble.  (Guibourt.) 

Uses.  Extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in 
medicine.  In  small  therapeutical  doses  it  is  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  chronic  skin 
diseases,  (especially  lepra  and  psoriasis,)  and  in 
some  nervous  diseases,  (as  neuralgia,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  tetanus,  &c.)  It  is  the  active  ingredient 
in  the  "  tasteless  ague  drop"  and  the  Tanjore 
pills,  long  celebrated  in  India  for  the  cure  of  tiie 
bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  and  other  venomous 
serpents,  as  well  as  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
given  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhus,  and 
several  other  diseases,  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
Externally  it  has  been  employed  in  the  form  uf 
powder,  lotion,  and  ointment  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cer. Its  use,  whether  internal  or  external,  is  al* 
ways  attended  \(rith  danger,  and  should  never  be 
adopted  without  proper  advice.  It  even  prove* 
destructive  to  vegetable  life,  (JJiger,  Marcet,  Ma- 
caire.)  Dose.  In  substance,  made  into  pills  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lump  sugar,  y*^th  to  Jth  of  a 
grain,  or  in  solution,  (the  liq.  of  arsenite  of  potassa, 
P.  L.)  4  to  5  drops,  2  or  3  times  daily,  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  to  10  or  15  drops. 

Pur.  1.  It  should  wholly  volatilize  by  heat  2. 
5  grs.  boiled  in  1  oz.  of  water  should  dissolve  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  3.  Mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  heated,  it  should  sub- 
lime with  the  production  of  a  garlic  odor,  and 
leave  an  ash  beliind,  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 
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ARSENIOUS    ACID,     TESTING    FOR. 

Memo.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience 
-of  reference,  I  shall  describe  the  usual  tests  for 
arsenic,  in  alphabetical  order,  appending  sach  re- 
marks to  each,  as  will  render  their  application 
quite  simple,  even  to  persons  but  partially  conver- 
sant with  chemical  manipulations. 

I.  Ammoniacal  acetate  of  copper  In  a  stat9  of 
weak  solution,  gives  a  fine  grass-green  and  very 
characteristic  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper,  or 
Scheele's  green.  This  precipitate,  well  washed, 
and  acted  on  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  water, 
turns  brownish-red;  prussiate  of  potash  turns  it 
blood-red,  and  nitrate  of  silver  yellow. 

II.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  aUver.  Syn.  Hume's 
test.  A  solution  of  this  test,  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  arseuious  acid,  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  arsenite  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  solu- 
ble in  liquid  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  in  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

^"*^-  jTfjruTTw    (Devergie.) 

Remarks.  This  test,  when  properly  prepared, 
yields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  no  known  sub- 
stance save  arsenious  acid.  It  is  usually  said  to 
be  ina/>plicable  to  solutions  containing  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  soda,  or  chlorine  ;  but  Dr.  Ure  declares 
that  these  substances  do  not  interfere  with  the 
te«t  if  it  be  used  in  the  following  manner : — Dip  a 
small  gloss  rod  into  liquid  ammonia,  and  then 
plunge  it  into  the  fluid  under  examination ;  dip 
anotiier  glass  rod  into  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  plunge  this  also  into  the  sample,  when 
either  a  fine  yellow  cloud  will  be  formed,  or  at 
first  merely  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  After  a 
second  or  third  immereion  of  the  nitrate  rod,  a 
central  yellow  spot  will  be  perceived,  surrounded 
with  the  white  chloride  of  silver ;  and  after  an- 
other immexBion  the  yellow  cloud  on  the  surface 
will  become  very  evident  Another  modification 
of  this  process  is,  to  drop  a  little  of  the  suspected 
fluid  on  wlyte  writing-paper,  and  to  draw  several 
times  over  it  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic :  if  arsenic 
be  present  it  will  leave  streaks  that  will  assume  a 
bright  yellow  color  when  brushed  over  with  liquid 
ammonia ;  if  the  contrary  be  the  case  they  will 
gradually  fade  and  turn  black.  (Dr.  Paris.) 

III.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper.  A  dilute 
solution  of  this  salt,  added  to  another  containing 
arsenious  acid,  gives  a  green  precipitate  of  arse- 
nite of  copper. 

Suse.  TfoVir*  (Devergie.) 

IV.  Elli^s  Test.  This  consists  in  forming  ar- 
Beniureted  hydrogen  gas  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus, 
or  even  in  a  ccmimon  flask,  and  passing  it  through 
a  horizontal  tube  containing  slips  of  copper-leaf  or 
riband,  and  having  the  one  end  drawn  to  a  capil- 
lary size,  at  which  the  gas  may  be  inflamed  and 
tested.  (See  fig.  below.)  This  is  not,  however, 
the  object  of  the  test,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 
A  small  spirit-lamp  must  be  placed  under  that 
part  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper,  so  as  to 
render  it  warm,  when,  if  areenic  be  abundant  in 
the  gas,  the  copper  will  almost  instantly  become 
frosted  over  with  a  coating  of  metallic  arsenic. 
After  continuing  the  heat  for  a  few  minutes  the 
lamp  may  be  witlidrawn.  The  copper  on  being 
removed  from  the  tube  will  present  a  beautiful 
■ilvery  surface,  and  may  then  be  suboiitted  to 


further  examination.  (See  Rensek's  Test,  p.  77.)  1 
The  slips  of  copper  are  directed  to  be  prepared  far 
this  purpose  by  heating  them  in  a  clear  fire  to  a 
dull  red,  and  then  throwing  them  suddenly  into 
cold  water ;  when  wiped  dry  they  are  ready  Car 
being  placed  in  the  horizontal  tube  for  testing. 


A,  Flask  cnntainlng  the  suspected  fluid,  dilate  saJphnrie 
acid,  and  sine, 
fr.  Portion  of  tube  holdiaK  slips  of  copper, 
e,  Spirit-lanip. 
(2,  Support. 

Remarks.  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  has  since  found  thit 
the  oxide  of  copper  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  possesses  some  advantages  over  tbe 
metal.     Suse.  About  TTnrV^Tr* 

V.  Lassaigne*s  Test.  (Adopted  by  the  Trtnzk 
Academy.)  This  consists  in  passing  the  arsenin- 
reted  hydrogen,  generated  in  a  flask  or  Mai^*fl 
apparatus,  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  siirer. 
(See  eug.)  Black  floccull  of  metallic  »lrer  an 
deposited,  and  arsenious  acid  remains  in  sointiOB 
mixed  with  nitric  acid.  A  little  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  must  now  be  added  to  precipitate  any  rt- 
maining  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  liquid,  aftn 
filtration,  may  be  tested  for  arsenic  in  the  usual 
way.    Suse.  yooioofl*    (Chem.  Gaz.,  I.  6.) 


a,  Bottle  containiog  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  and  SW' 
pected  fluid, 
ft,  Funnel  for  supplying  the  bottle  with  acid. 
e  c,  Bupports. 

d,  Tube  filled  with  asbestOA. 
«,  Beut  tube  to  convey  the  liberated  pa. 
/,  Glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nltmte  of  silver. 

VI.  Lime  Test.  Lime  water  occasions  a  white 
precipitate  of  arsenite  of  lime  in  a  solution  of  ar- 
senious acid,  soluble  in  most  acids,  and  in  an  ex- 
cess of  the  arsenious  solution.  Susr.  ,  *  j^.  (De- 
vergie.) It  is  inapplicable  when  acids,  oxalates, 
tartrates,  or  carbonates  are  present. 

VII.  Marsh's  Test.  Syn.  Arsenivreied  hy- 
drogen test.  This  test  consists  in  the  production 
and  subsequent  decomposition  of  arseninreted  hy- 
drogen.   The  principle  of  its  action  depcu<fe  on 
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the  pn^rty  poflsessed  by  nascent  hydrogen,  of 
taking  the  metal  jtrom  a  eolation  of  araenious  acid. 
The  procees  is  as  follows :  Some  of  the  suspected 
liqnid  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
poured  upon  some  pieces  of  zinc  previously  placed 
in  the  apparatus;  hydrogen  gas  is  immediately 
evolved,  and  if  arsenic  be  present  unites  with  it, 
forming  aiseniureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may  be 
recognised  as  follows : — 

1.  It  possesses  a  garlic -like  smell. 

2.  It  bums  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  and  emits 
a  whitish  smoke. 

3.  When  a  piece  of  window-glass,  or  a  white 
porcelain  plate  or  saucer,  is  held  a  short  distance 
ttbave  the  flame,  arsenious  acid,  under  the  form  of 
a  fine  pulverulent  film,  is  deposited  thereon. 

4  When  the  plate  is  held  in  the  flame,  a  black- 
ish deposite  of  metallic  arsenic  acid  is  obtained. 

*«*  Both  these  dcposites  may  be  obtained  simul- 
taneously by  holding  nearly  vertically  over  the 
flame  a  glass  tube  8  or  10  inches  luig,  and  {ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

5.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  the  flame  play  upon  3  or  4  drops  of 
water,  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  piece  of 
glass  or  china,  to  which  the  liquid  tests  may  be 
then  applied.  Another  plan  is  to  apply  drops  of 
the  liquid  tests  to  the  plate  as  above,  and  to  let 
the  flame  play  on  them  successively. 

6.  The  title  aisenicid  spot  is  soluble  in  nitric 
tcid,  and  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  dull  red 

,  precipitate ;  and  when  heated  is  turned  reddi^- 
mwn  by  the  action  of  sulphnreted  hydrogen. 

7.  When  a  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  made 
to  pass  is  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat  at  a  certain 
part  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a  crust  of  metallic 
arsenic  is  deposited  beyond  the  flame,  on  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  The  glass  of  which 
the  tube  is  made  should  be  of  the  most  infusible 
kind.  The  mode  of  conductine  this  experiment  is 
represented  in  the  eng.  at  p.  76,  omitting  the  cop- 
per wire. 

Remarks,  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  light  the 

jet  of  gas  before  all  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 

^iparatua,  as  without  this  precaution  an  explosion 

^ay  take  place.    The  fi>llowing  figure  represents 


«  a.  Beat  glaas  tube,  costainhis  dJQvte  solphuie  add, 

zinc,  and  nupected  fluid. 
ft.  Stopcock  and  JeL 
c  dy  Support. 

«  e.  Baodfl  to  keep  the  tube  nprtgbt 
/.  Plate  of  glaM  to  receive  the  stain. 


the  usual  form  of  Mr.  Marsh's  apparatus,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  its  application  in  analysis ;  but  s 
simple  wide-mouthed  bottle,  furnished  with  a  tube 
and  cock,  will  answer  quite  as  well  or  better,  as 
the  fluid  is  less  liable  to  froth  than  in  a  nar- 
row tube.  Even  a  common  medicine-vial,  fur- 
nished with  a  tobacco-pipe  for  a  burner,  may  be 
used  when^no  more  convenient  apparatus  is  at 
hand. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  mode 
of  testing,  from  the  great  frothing  which  occurs  m 
organic  mixtures,  and  from  antimony  and  imper- 
fectly charred  organic  matter  also  forming  crusts 
somewhat  resembling  those  produced  by  arsenic. 
But  this  objection  is  invalid,  because  there  are 
easy  means  of  discriminating  between  true  arsen- 
ical spots  or  deposites  and  fake  ones.  (See  the  Rc' 
duction  Test,  p.  78.)  Another  objection  is,  that 
both  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  contain 
arsenic ;  but  this  is  frivolous,  as  it  only  becomes 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  substances  employed 
be  perfectly  pure,  which  may  be  proved  By  testing 
the  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  apparatus,  before 
adding  the  liquid  for  examination. 

Suse.  TTTtnnnr*  (CommissbnerB  of  the  French 
Academy ;)  jjfsirvTf'  (Mohr. ;)  weak  traces  at 
TprjrJwTnr*  (Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm. ;)  the  j-J^ 
of  a  grain.  (Dr.  Thompson.)  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  7th,  and  3d,  or  4th  method  of  usiug 
Marsh's  apparatus,  may  be  employed  simulta- 
neously; the  former  possesses  the  advantage  of 
not  requiring  constant  attention.  Lassaigne's  and 
Ellis's  tests  are  modifications  of  Marsh's. 

VIII.  Morton* s  Test.  This  consists  in  immers- 
ing in  the  suspected  fluid  two  platuia  plates,  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a  good  galvanic  battery. 
The  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  negative  electro<^e 
must  be  collected  and  examined  in  the  same  way 
as  described  in  the  last  article.  Remarks.  Tiie 
advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  it  obviates  the 
use  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  preveatt 
the  introduction  of  arsenic  by  either  of  those  sub- 
stances. This  advantage  is,  however,  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  as,  with  proper  care,  such  neod 
never  be  the  case.     Suse.  Tirsmr*  (Morton.) 

IX.  Rensch^s  Test.  Syn.  Cupro-'arsenieal 
test.  If  arsenic  is  contained  in  any  acid,  as,  for 
instance,  in  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  acetic  acid,  &c., 
and  this  be  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  the  lattei 
will  remain  perfectly  bright ;  an  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  (As*  O')  likewise  does  not  readily 
act  on  copper ;  if,  however,  a  few  drops  of  cou- 

'  centrated  muriatic  acid  be  allowed  to  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  sheet  of  copper,  the  liquid  behig 
still  hot,  the  copper  will  be  instantly  covered  wiih 
the  characteristic  iron-gray  film  of  arsenic. 

A  solution,  diluted  to  106,000  times,  was  pre- 
pared from  another  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  di- 
luted to  Y^f^ ;  these  were  mixed,  with  the  utmost 
precision,  with  equal  parts  of  concentrated  and 
perfectly  pure  muriatic  acid  and  distilled  water, 
and  different  test  liquids  made  with  the  former, 
until  diluted  to  jjnnnnfv  ^^  »*«  contents.  By  di- 
lutmg  with  500,000  parts  of  water,  containing, 
therefore,  ^(^{^5^  of  a  gram  of  arsenic,  the  cop- 
per plate,  after  the  liquor  preyiously  boiled  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  was  for  the 
greater  part  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  but 
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perceptible  film  of  aisenic.  As  a  controlling  ex- 
periment, a  perfectly  siniilar  plate  was  treated 
with  dilate  muriatic  acid  alone  ;  this  remained, 
however,  quite  unchanged ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  case  of  the  copper  remaining 
for  several  honis  in  the  liquor  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
black  hue,  perhaps  an  uudisaolved  chloride  of  cop- 
per;  this,  however,  can  never  cause  misconcep- 
tion, since,  if  arsenic  be  really  contained  in  the 
liquor,  it  will  be  completely  precipitated  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  space  of  time 
metallic  copper  preserves  its  lustre  iu  the  acid 
liq[ior.  In  masticated  food,  taken  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  boweis,  arsenic  may  be 
as  easily  detected  ;  they  have  only  to  be  digested 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  treated  with  a  plate 
of  copper.  In  order  to  detect  the  arsenic  by  an- 
other process,  the  copper  plate  must  be  rinsed  with 
water,  carefully  dried  over  a  flame,  and  then 
placed  in  a  tube  15  inches  long,  and  drawn  out  to 
a  point  at  one  extremity  ;  a  small  bent  tube,  pro- 
vided at  the  end  with  a  pierced  cork,  being  her- 
metically adapted  thereto.  The  place  where  the 
copper  plate  lies  must  then  be  heated  by  the  spirit- 
lamp,  when  the  arsenious  acid  will  sublime  in 
small  but  perceptibly  glittering  crystals.  If  the 
point  be  then  closed  by  fusion,  the  arsenious  acid 
may  be  examined  as  such,  or  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  Bulphureted  hydrogen,  or  in  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus. If  it  be  intended  to  obtain  metallic  arsenic, 
and  not  arsenious  acid,  the  small  tube  must  be 
connecte-d  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  heated. 
The  arsenic  will  then  deposite  in  its  metallic  form 
on  any  cold  object.  (SHchsisches  Gew.  BI.) 

Remarks.  The  suspected  liquor  should  be  kept 
;>orfectly  acidulous  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
ebullition  ;  *'  f  3ij  of  muriatic  acid,  to  Jviij  of  the 
liquid,  are  generally  sufficient,  but  if  the  organic 
matter  be  an  animal  texture  in  a  state  of  decay," 
a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  required.  (Chris- 
tison.)  Copper  leaf  cut  into  small  strips  is  the 
most  convenient  form  of  using  that  metal.  When 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  suspected  fluid  is 
supposed  to  be  small,  nearly  half  an  hour  should 
elapse  before  the  copper  should  be  removed. 
(Christison.)  By  means  of  this  test,  Dr.  Christison 
discovered  arsenic  in  the  stomach  4  montlis  after 
interment    'Susc,  -nnmnnr*  (I^ensch.) 
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X.  Reduction  Teat.  If  arsenious  acid  be  well 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  newly-burnt  char- 
coal, or  half  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube, 
and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  candle, 
metallic  arsenic  will  sublime,  and  on  reaching  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  again  condense,  in  the 
form  of  a  metallic  crust  or  ring.  Any  common 
test-tube,  of  small  diameter,  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  reduction-tabe  of  Bcrzelins 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient.  Care  must  be 
taken,  whatever  shaped  tube  may  be  used,  to 
avoid  soiling  its  sides  in  the  operation  of  inserting 
the  mixture ;  as,  unless  the  tube  be  quite  cleaur  and 
dry,  the  experiment  will  not  succeed.  The  pre- 
ceding figures  represent  the  kind  of  tubes  gener- 
ally used  in  tliis  method  of  testing. 

The  metallic  ring,  or  crust,  is  proved  to  be  ar- 
senical,— 1,  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  outer  surface 
often  resembling  a  polished  steel  mirror. 

2.  The  crjijptalline  and  grayish-white  appear- 
ance of  its  inner  surface. 

3.  Its  volatility  when  heated,  shown  by  its  es- 
caping from  the  hot  portion  of  the  tube  aud'  resting 
on  the  cooler  part,  further  on. 

4.  Its  conversion  into  minute  octohedral  crys- 
tals of  arsenious  acid,  when  repeatedly  chased  up 
and  down  the  tube,  by  the  cautious  application  tt 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  first  to  one  part,  and 
then  to  another.  This  is  best  effected  by  holding 
that  part  of  the  tube  to  which  the  arsenic  adheres, 
about  }  of  an  inch  above  the  flame,  and  in  such  k 
way  that  the  metal  may  be  slowly  sublimed  l^ie 
character  of  these  crystals,  with  respect  to  vola- 
tility, lustre,  transparency,  and  form,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly well  marked,  that  a  practised  eye  may  safely 
identify  them,  though  their  weight  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  yj^  part  of  a  grain.  (Liebig  and  Greg- 
ory.) The  form  of  the  crystals  is  very  evident 
with  a  microscope  of  4  powers,  (300,  Wackenro- 
der.)  The  oxide  of  antimony  never  forms  octo- 
hedrons,  but  only  prisms.  (Wackenroder.)  The 
tube  is  of  course  broken  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  film  being  converted  into  arsenious  acid 
as  in  the  last  case,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  distilled^ 
water,  and  tested  by  any  of  the  usual  chemical 
reagents. 

RemarlcB.  The  above  characteristics  will  fully 
show  the  nature  of  the  film  deposited  in  the  reduc- 
tion-tube. In  operating''  in  this  way  it  is  always 
necessary  to  heat  the  upper  portion  of  the  inixtiire 
fir9t,  and  then  to  expose  the  bulb  or  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  the  full  flame.  Any  substance  containing 
arsenic  may  be  tested  in  this  way,  but  if  it  be  a 
sulphuret,  the  black  flux  must  be  employed,  as 
charcoal  alone  is  insufficient.  This  test  is  usually 
regarded  as  decisive,  as  we  here  actually  obtain 
the  arsenic  in  a  solid  form,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  moat  unequivocal  characlera. 

XL  Sulpkureted  Hydrogen.  This  substance, 
passed  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  inune- 
diately  changes  it  to  a  yellow  color ;  a  turbiduess 
shortly  ensues,  and  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment  subsides  af- 
ter heating  the  liquid,  and  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter.  It  is  necessary  to  acidulate  the  fluid  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  before  applying  tlie  test, 
unless  it  be  already  very  sour,  when  it  Siould  bo 
first  neutralused  by  an  alkali,  and  then  acidulated. 
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The  transmisBioQ  of  the  gas  should  be  continued 
{or  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  known 
to  contain  arsenic :  1 ,  From  its  yellow  color ;  2, 
its  solubility  in  liquid  ammonia  forminjgr  a  colorless 
solution  ;  and,  3,  by  yielding  metallic  arsenic  when 
mixed  with  the  black  flux  and  submitted  to  the 
reduction  test. 

Remarks,  When  the  sulphuret  is  very  small  in 
quantity,  it  is  better  to  wash  it  in  a  little  water, 
and  to  dissolve  it  in  liquid  ammonia,  which  may 
be  then  driven  off  in  a  watch-glass  or  capsule, 
after  which  it  may  be  tested  as  before.  (Devergie.) 
The  engraving  represents  the  mode  of  executing 
this  test. 
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Mode  of  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  an  ar- 
tenital  solution. 

XII.  Voltaic  Test.  The  voltaic  battery,  made 
to  act  by  two  wires  on  a  little  anienious  solution, 
|riaeed  on  a  piece  of  window  glass,  developes  me- 
tallic ar^nic  at  the  negative  pole,  and  if  the  wire 
be  formed  of  copper,  it  will  become  whitened  and 
polished  like  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  fdrma- 
tion  of  a  tombac  alloy. 

XIIL  WoUaston's  Method  was  to  concentrate, 
by  heat,  in  a  capsule,  a  little  of  the  suspected 
liquid,  having  previously  filtered  it  if  necessary, 
then  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bit  of  window 
giasa,  and  to  draw  lines  with  the  fluid  in  di^erent 
directions,  so  as  to  form  a  starlike  figure.  To  one 
of  these  a  particle  of  weak  solution  of  ammoniacal 
mtrate  of  silver  was  added  ;  to  another  ammonia- 
cal acetate  of  copper ;  to  a  third  the  deuto-acetate 
if  iron ;  to  a  fourth  ammonio-acetate  of  cobalt ; 
sulphureted  hydrogen  to  a  fifth,  and  lime-water  to 
a  sixth ;  a  drop  of  sirup  of  violets  to  a  seventh,  and 
the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  opposite 
ed^es  of  the  whole.  Thus  with  one  drop  of  solu- 
tion many  exact  experiments  may  be  made.  (Ure.) 

Gkmerac  Remarks.  Detection  of  arsenic  in 
urganic  mixtures,  ^e.  Most  of  the  previous  tests 
are  only  applicable,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
to  pure  solutions  of  arsenious  acid,  or  to  those  that 
are  but  slightly  colored  or  contaminated  with  or- 
ganic matter.  The  tests  depending  on  the  extrica- 
lioii  of  arseniureted  hydrogen  are  partial  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule ;  but  even  in  them,  if  the  sus- 
pected liquid  be  not  nearly  limpid,  so  much  frothing 
will  ensue  as  to  render  the  process  impracticable. 
In  this  respect  Rensch's  test,  perhaps,  possesses  the 
advantage  over  the  rest,  as  it  may  at  once  be  ap- 
"    ~  to  mixtures  containing  organic  matter,  with- 


out the  latter  undergoing  any  previous  preparation. 
The  reduction  test  is  only  applicable  to  solid  ar- 
senious  acid,  or  to  some  of  the  c<Mnpounds  of 
arsenic  which  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  other 
tests.  It  has  long  been  an  object  with  chemists 
to  remove  organic  matter  from  solutipns,  so  as  to 
render  them  sufficiently  clear,  light  colored,  and 
limpid,  to  permit  of  the  action  of  reagents.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
some  of  which  I  shall  notice  below.  Suppose  a 
case  of  poisoning,  the  proceeding  should  be  as  fol- 
lows : — The  stomach  being  laid  open,  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  for  any  particles  of  powder 
which  it  may  contain  in  an  undissolved  state ;  if 
any  can  be  found  they  must  be  collected  and  tried 
by  the  reduction  test  as  before  described.  iShould 
no  solid  particles  be  discovered,  the  stomach  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  with  its  previous  con- 
tents be  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  with  distilled  water 
for  half  an  hour,  a  little  potassa  or  ammonia  being 
added.  The  liquid  may  now  be  filtered,  first 
through  muslin  and  then  through  paper,  and  again 
boiled  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  after  which  it  must 
be  filtered  a  second  time.  In  this  state  the  liquid 
is  usually  clear  enough  to  be  tested  with  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  this  test  act  freely, 
the  process  of  testing  with  other  reagents  may  be 
proceeded  with  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  indica- 
tion be  feeble,  the  liquor  should  be  gently  evapora- 
ted todr}'ness,  and  redissolved  by  boiling  in  repeated 
portions  of  distilled  water,  when,  after  being  once 
more  filtered,  it  will  generally  be  sufficiently  limpid 
for  the  perfect  application  of  the  testa.  (Christisou, 
Devergie.) 

It  has  been  recommended  to  add  to  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  strong,  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
heat  the  mixture  until  vapors  of  the  acid  begin  to 
appear,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  during 
the  whole  time ;  the  heat  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  .charcoal  thus  formed  becomes  friable,  and 
almost  dry,  when  it  must  be  cooled  a  little,  and 
strong  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette ;  the  evaporation  must  then  be  contin- 
ued to  dryness.  The  residuum  boiled  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  will  be  ready  for 
testing.    (Danger  and  Flandin.) 

Another  plan  is  to  boil  the  suspected  fluid  con- 
taining organic  matter,  with  pure  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  until  it  becomes  limpid,  ai)d  then  to 
filter,  when  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied. 
(Fownes.)  When  there  is  much  gelatine  in  the 
liquid  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  an  infusion  of 
nut-galls,  which  will  precipitate  it.   (Fownes.) 

The  last  plan  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  evapo- 
rating the  suspected  liquid  to  dryness,  and  then 
submitting  it  to  the  reduction  test. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  *'  London 
Dispensatory ,*'  showing  the  reaction  of  several  re- 
agents on  various  organic  solutions  containing 
poison,  will,  in  many  cases,  save  the  trouble  of 
preparing  the  fluid  previously  to  testing ;  or  at  least 
they  offer  a  ready  means  of  confirming  the  trulli 
of  any  more  exact  method  of  analysis. 
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CoMPARATiYB  Tablb  of  the  Precipitates  obtained  from  Solutions  of  Anenioiis  Acid,  of  Bichlorid* 
of  Mercury,  of  PotasBio-Tartrate  of  Antimony,  and  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  with  cUfferent 
By  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 


TEST   I.^ — WATER  8ATDRATBD   WITH   SULPHURETED   HTDROOEN   GAB. 


Precipitates  from 

Precipitates  f^om 

Precipitates  fW>m 

Precipitates  from 
Solatimts  of 

Solvents. 

SolQiions  of 

Solutions  of 

Solutinns  of 

Arsenioas  Add. 

Oorroelve  Sublimate. 

Tartar  Emetic 

Chloride  of  BaitnoL 

Water  ... 

Bright     lemon     yellow, 

Yellow  at  the  Instant  of 

Orange,  curdy,  partly  sus- 

Heavy,  and   of  a  diity 

deepened  by  the  addi- 

iti formation,  but  soon 

pended,  partly  thrown 

dark  brown  o^ar. 

tion  of  a  tew  drops  of 

becomin(»     blackish.— 

down.  Ultimately  bright 

strong  acetic  acid.* 

Oa   shaUng  the  tube 
it   changes  to  a  dirty 
white. 

.  orange.^ 

Broth  •  •  • . 

Scarcely  any  at  flrst,  bat 
on  adding  a  few  drops 

Whitish  yellow  at  first. 

Pale  orange  at  first,  soon 

Dhty  pale  brown,  heavy. 

quickly    changing    to 
mixed  clots  of  yellow, 

changing  to  a  deeper 

of  strong  acetic  acid,  a 

bright  orange. 

pale  yellow. 

black  and  white. 

e 

Milk 

Litrle  change ;  but  on  the 

Light  ochre,  requiring  for 

Golden   yellow,   with  a 

Difty  nankeen,   wita  a 

addition  of  a  drop  of 

its  fonnation   a   large 

shade  of  orange. 

shade  of  brown. 

sUrung    acetic   acid,   a 

quantity  of  the  test. 

straw-colored     precipl- 

IntA 

Tn, 

At  first  very  pale  yellow ; 

Brownish  while  and  yel- 

Deep orange,  cturdy,  slow- 

Dirty  light  brown,  deep- 

after some  time,  a  pale 
>  greenish  yellow.    The 

low,  mixed. 

ly  formed:   the  super- 

ening as  it  fell. 

natant  fluid  yellow. 

precipitate  was  curdy.t 

Madeira 

Tnrbid,  pale  yellow,  the 

Muddy,  gradaally  display- 

Pale   onuige,   long   nu- 

The  chloride  mixed  with 

Wine 

colfH*  of  the  wine  de- 

ing small  floating  black 

pendad. 

white  wine  ia  milky 

stroyed. 

flocculi. 

Not  tested. 

Port  Wine 

Turbid,     pale      yellow ; 
the  precipitate  slowly 
formed. 

Nearly  as  in  the  white 
wine,       like       clouds 
through  the  purple  of 
the  wine. 

Dark,  dirty,  orange  brown. 

Pale  brown,  heavy. 

Coffee  ... 

A  deep  golden  yellow. 

Brownish  black. 

Deep  orange-brown. 

Not  tested. 

Gmel  ..«. 

Pale  yellow,  suspeaded. 

Light     brown,     slowly 
formed. 

Pale  orange. 

Nut  tested. 

II. — SOLUTION   OF  SULPHURET  OF  POTASSIUM. 


Water. . .  • 

White,  with  a  fi&int  tint  of 
sulphur-yellow,    when 
a  large  quantity  of  the 
test  was  Qsed.^ 

Black,  mottled  with  yel- 
low. 

Bright  orange. 

Deep  olive-greea. 

Broth  . .  •  > 

Pale,  but  bright,  salphui^ 

Dull  ocaage,  heavy. 

Pale  brown,  partly  ■■»- 

yellow. 

mottled  with  gray. 

pended. 

Milk 

Bright  golden-yellow. 

Black,  clotted. 

Orange. 

Brown,    greenish    when 
the  mixturo  was  aha 
ken. 

Tea  

A  beautlAil  yellow. 

BrownUh-Uack. 

Reddish  ocaage,   floccn- 

lenL 
Deep  brownish-orange. 

Not  tried. 

Coflee  ... 

A  deep  golden-yellow.H 

Nearly  black. 

Not  tried. 

Madeira 

Sulphur-yellow. 

Dirty  while,  or  slate  col- 

BeautlAil bright  orange. 

Vide  Ist  Table. 

Wine 

or. 

Port  Wine 

Fawn  color. 

Slate   color,  with  violet 
supernatant  fiuld.lT 

Dark  brown,  with  a  tinge 
of  orange. 

Violet,  heavy. 

Gruel  .... 

Bright  queea's  yellow. 

Black  dense  clots.** 

Orange  clotted. 

Dusky  yellowish-gmm. 

{ 


*  This  precipitate,  dried  upon  a  filter,  and  heated  with 
some  caustic  potassa  In  a  slender  test  tabe,  is  decomposed 
ia  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  sulphuret  of  potassium,  while 
the  arsenic  is  volatilised  in  its  metallic  form,  and  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  tube.    (Orfila.) 

f  All  substances  containing  tannic  add  In  solntioa 
greatly  impair  the  solvent  influence  of  fluids  on  arsenious 
acid. 

X  Dr.  Peroira  states,  that,  when  the  solution  of  the 
lartar  emetic  is  very  dilute,  and  the  snlpfaureted  hydro- 
gen gas  passed  through  It  omif  /t  a  /m  ^»eomd»,  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  closely  resembling  that 
produced  by  arsenious  add.    (Med.  Gaz.,  April,  1836.) 

^  This  sulphmet,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  phosphates, 


throws  down  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  the  snpema 
tant  fluid  being  yellow  and  turbid. 

ii  Lime  water,  also,  added  to  coffee  containing  arseaioDS  I 
acid,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate ;  although  it  pn 
cipitates  the  watery  solution  of  arsenious  acid  while.  I 
(Oriila.) 

IT  Oorroslve  sublimate  cannot  be  exhibited  la  port  whie  i 
with  aa  intention  to  commit  murder,  (except  by  a  aetf-l 
murderer,)  as  it  changes  the  color  of  the  wine  to  pala ; 
violet. 

**  All  the  predpfttates  by  the  salphniet,  whea  driedt| 
and  heated  in  a  tube  with  Iron  fllings,  aiTord  metalUcI 
mercury,  which  forais  globules  oa  the  ddcMi  of  tba^ 
tube. 
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UL — SOLUTION   OF   A  If  MONUCO -SULPHATE    OF   COPPEK. 


BolvBiits. 


Precipitates  ftom 

SoIuUons  of 
Anenioiis  Acid. 


UTatef'  *  *  • '  Beniitifol  grass-fnreen.    It 

I     completely  dUappeared 
on   the   addillon  of  a 
few    drops    of   strong 
acetic  acid.* 
Broth  • .  -  • '  Beaaiifai  paie  green,  siu- 

I     pended.f 


Precipitates  from 

Solntions  of 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 


Milk 


1 


Pale  grayish-green. 


Tea '  Obscure  olive,  but  scarce- 

'     ly  a  precipitate. 

Coffee. .  > . !  Dark  graM-green.t 
Madeira     (Grayish,   virith    a   slight 

Wine      I     tinge  of  ireen. 
PofftWine- Clotted,      heavy,      dark 

■     greenish-gray. 
Grael . . .  >  Beautifal  graa^-green. 


White,  thick,  and  heavy. 


White,  curdy,  partly  sus- 
pended, pnrtly  thrown 
down. 

Bluish-white,  curdy. 

Dirty  yellowish  white, 
curdy. 

Dirty  white. 

Heavy  clotted  white,  with 

a  tint  of  green. 
Heavy,    clotted,    bluish- 

Pale  Dlulsh-white. 


Precipitates  from 

Solutions  of 
Tartar  Emetic. 


Pale   whitish-blue,   very 
little  thrown  down. 


Pale  whitish- blue,  with  a 
tint  of  green. 

Whitish-blue. 

Muddy,  pale  bluish-green. 

Dirty  bluish-green. 
iEruginotts  blue. 

Heavy,  dirty  slate-blue. 

Pale  bluish-green. 


Precipitates  from 

Solutions  of 

Chloride  of  Barium. 


Cc^ioiu  whitish-blue. 


Opaque,  glaucous. 
Curdy  white,  with  a  tinge 

of  blUQ. 

Grayish,  heavy,  superna- 
tant fluid,  yello wish- 
green. 

Not  tried. 

Vide  l»t  Table. 

Dirty  violaceou»-gray. 
Pale  bluish-green. 


rr^— SOLUTION  of  ammohiaco-nitbatb  of  silver. 


Water.. 

Broch.x 


MHk 

Tea 

Ooffise**.  • 

Madeira 
Wine 
Port  Wine 

Groel  • .  >  • 


Ck>piout  bright  sulphur- 
yellow.^ 

White,  (owing  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium.)  but 
yellow  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid. 

White,  with  a  tint  of 
yellow. 

Yellowish  white,  which 
Roon  blackens. 

Tellow,  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Pale  solphur-yeUow. 

White,  becoming  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  light. 
Yellowish. 


Dull  yellowish  white, 
clotted,  changing  to 
dirty-white. 

White,  copious. 


Dirty-white. 

Dirty-white. 

White,  changing  to  black. 

Dirty-white,  changing  to 

black. 
Idem. 

Dense,  dirty-white  clots. 


Pale  brown. 

Brownish,  mixed  with 
much  muriate  of  sil- 
ver. 

Very  pale,  scarcely  visi- 
ble brown. 
Dirty-brown. 

Not  tried. 

White. 

Dirty-white. 

Not  tried. 


White,      heavy  ; 
blackening. 

White,  dense,  curdy. 


Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Vide  1st  Table. 
Heavy,  dirty-white. 
Dense,  clotted-white. 


Cfaution.  Tho  result  of  no  single  test  should  be 
depended  on.  Those  most  to  be  relied  on  are  the 
Reduction  test,  Rensch^s  teat,  and  with  proper 
precautions  those  depending  on  the  liberation  of 
arseniureted  hydrogen;  also  among  the  liquid 
tests,  the  ammoniacal  acetate  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  nitrate  of  silver.  Otto  has  lately  shown 
that  when  a  poisonous  mass  of  white  of  egg  and 
potatoes  is  boiled  with  a  lye  of  potassa  and  after- 
wards acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  no  precipitate 
m  produced  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  re- 
rioits  from  the  action  of  potassa  on  proteine  bodies 

*  This  test  is  capable  of  detecting  arsenions  acid  in  a 
aolntioa  containing  ^  iflftoj  of  its  weight.    (Orfila.) 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  onions,  boiled  In  broth,  or 
eaten  so  as  to  impregnate  with  their  qualities  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  might  produce  the  same  e^cts  on  ammo- 
■iaco-salphate  of  copper,  as  if  arsenious  acid  were  pres- 
•ot ;  bat  although  the  fluid  is  tinged  a  green  color,  yet  no 
ptecipitate  forms. 

%  Dr.  Pnrter.  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that  sulphate  of 
copper  with  ammonia  produces  the  same  colored  precipi- 
tate in  coflee  which  contains  no  aisenious  acid.  (Ameri- 
cma  Jofimal  of  Science,  vol.  ill.  p.  354.) 

%  A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  In 
a  scriuttoB  of  anv  of  the  phosphates,  and  with  cbromate 
bat  the  fact  of  the  precipitate  being  occasioned 
11 


forming  a  sulphuret  of  potassium,  the  sulphur  of 
which  being  liberated  by  the  acid,  throws  down  the 
arsenic,  which  is  then  removed  by  filtration.  Hence 
it  would  appear  a  bad  plan  to  boil  such  substances 
with  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Christisou  and 
Devergie. 

ARSENIC,  ANTIDOTES  TO.  The  hy- 
drated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the  gelatinous  state, 
appears  to  be  the  only  substance  yet  discovered 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  an  antidote  to  arse- 
nic. It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tabiespooufui 
every  ten  mimites.     Lime-water  and  chalk  and 

by  nrsenious  acid  is  'sasily  ascertained  by  testing  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  sotntion  with  lime-WHter.  If  it  ronuiin  ar- 
Fenious  acid,  a  copious  white  precipitate  will  he  thrown 
down ;  if  a  phosphate  onjy.  there  is  scsnceiy  .nny  ch.Hnt;e. 
or  at  the  most  n  translucent  lloccnient  procipitaic,  which 
remains  long  suspended.  A  method  ofemployini;  thid  le^t 
was  suggested  by  I^.  Pnris;  namely,  to  put  upon  a  piece 
of  clean  white  paper  a  broad  streak  of  the  suspected  fluid, 
and  then  run  lightly  over  it  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic;  or 
the  Btroal^fnay  be  brashed  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia, immediately  alter  the  application  of  the  caustic ;  if 
arsenious  acid  be  pre.«ent,  a  bright  queen's  yellow  is  in- 
stantly iHtidnced,  which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an 
hour:  but  when  the  lunar  caustic  produces  a  bright  yel- 
low before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may  suspect  the 
presence  of  some  phosphate. 
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water  have  also  been  recommended.  Opium, 
camphor,  and  ether,  may  be  employed  as  after 
remedies,  to  recruit  the  nervous  syblem. 

Remarks.  The  first  endeavor,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  arsenic,  should  be  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  poison  from  the  stomach;  for  this  purpose 
strong  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  after  which  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron  may  be  administered. 

ARSBNITES.  Salts  formed  of  the  previous 
acid  (arsenious)  and  the  bases.  The  alkaline  ar- 
senites  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  the  acid,  with  another  of  the  base,  and  most  of 
the  insoluble  arsenites  may  be  made  by  adding  a 
soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the  ar- 
senite  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 

ARSENIURETED  HYDROGEN.  A  com. 
pound  of  arsenic  aud  hydrogen,  discovered  by 
Scheele. 

Prep.  Melt  metallic  arsenic  with  an  equal 
weight  of  grain  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  coarse 
powder,  place  it  in  a  gas  bottle,  and  pour  over  it 
strong  muriatic  acid.  (Soubeiran.)  It  must  be 
collected  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

Prop.  Inflammable,  extinguishes  combustion, 
and  destroys  life.  At  a  red  heat  it  depoeites  its 
arsenic  in  the  metallic  state. 

ARTICHOKE.  This  esculent  resembles  aspar- 
agus in  its  general  properties,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
more  nutritious  and  diuretic,  ft  is  dressed  in 
several  ways  according  to  the  ftecy  of  the  cook. 
See  AsAFOBTiDA,  p.  83. 

ASAFCETIDA  CLYSTER  Prep.  Asafoet- 
jda  ^  gramme ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  water  ^  pint. 
Proc.  Dissolve.  Use.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  10  or  13  clysters  for  children  under  1  year ;  5 
«r  6  for  those  under  3  years ;  and  2  or  3  for  those 
under  7.  Two  clysters  are  prescribed  daily  in 
hooping-cough. 

*  Remark.  M.  Reiken  has  found  this  more  sue- 
•oeesful  in  removing  hooping-cough  than  any  other 
remedy.  To  ensure  success,  it  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  feverish  symptoms  have 
passed.  M.  Reiken  sometimes  uses  an  ointment 
of  asafoetida,  as  well  as  the  clyster. 

ASARABACCA  SNUFF.  Syn.  Cephalic 
Snuff.  Prep.  Asarabacca  leaves  aud  Lundyfoot 
muff,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender  flowers,  1  drachm  ; 
essence  of  bergamotte  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  2 
drops.  Proc,  Grind  the  lavender  with  the  snufT 
and  leaves  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add  the  perfume. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  form  with  herbs.  It  is  an  excellent  errhiae, 
and  is  much  recommended  in  headaches,  dimness 
of  sight,  &c. 

ASARINE.  A  substance  resembling  camphor, 
obtained  from  the  jroot  of  the  Asarum  Europaeum, 
(Asarabacca,)  by  distillation  along  with  water. 

ASBOLINE.  A  substance  found  by^Bracon- 
not  in  soot,  and  on  which  he  thinks  the  anthel- 
mintic virtue  of  the  latter  depends.  Berzelius 
regards  it  as  impure  acid  pyretine. 

ASCARIDES.  Small  thrbad  worms  that  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  irritation  near  the  ^tremity 
of  Uie  anus.  They  are  best  removed  by  mUd  pur- 
gatives and  the  use  of  a  clyster  of  aloes. 

ASCARIDES,  ELECTUARY  FOR.  Ing 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  powdered  iaiap,  I  oz. 
powdered  bark,  1  oz. ;  sirup  of  bucKthoru,  q.  s 


Proc,  Make  them  into  an  electuary^    Dose.  Tw** 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  every  morning. 

ASH-BALLS.  The  ashes  of  various  plaDta* 
especially  ferns,  damped  and  made  into  ball& 
Use.  As  i  «ubstitute  for  soap  in  washing,  and  to 
clean  paincmg. 

ASPARAGIN.  Syn.  AsPAHAifiDB.  Altherhe. 
AcnBDOiLE.  A  substance  found  in  the  potato, 
marshmallow,  liquorice,  asparagus,  and  some  otJier 
vegetables. 

Prep.  Boil  the  expressed  juice  of  the  a^aragns, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

II.  Macerate  the  bruised  root  of  the  manhmal- 
low  with  milk  of  lime  ;  filter,  precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  large  priamatie 
crystals,  soluble  ui  water  and  proof  spirit.  Alkalis 
and  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  convert  it  into 
aspartic  acid. 

ASPARAGUS.  QuaLy  ^c.  A  very  nutritions 
article  of  food,  possessing  slightly  diuretic  proper- 
ties, aud  little  disposition  to  induce  flatulence. 
Asparagus  is  cooked  by  boiling,  which  is  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  breaking  the  heads, 
and  is  sen,'ed  with  melted  butter.  The  head,  oar 
upper  part,  is  that  which  is  eaten.  Sometimes  th« 
lower  or  white  end  is  removed  before  boiling.  Many 
nice  little  side-dishes  are  made  with  asparagus : 
among  which  the  following  may  be  classed : — Cut 
oflT  the  top  of  a  French  roll  and  take  away  ail  the 
crumb,  then  fry  it  brown  in  butter,  and  fill  it  with 
a  hot  mixture  of  cream  and  yelk  of  egg,  previoudy 
stirred  together  over  the  fire  until  thickened,  and 
then  beat  up  with  the  boiled  tops  of  asparagus,  and 
a  little  salt  aud  nutmeg.  Place  on  the  top  of  the 
roll  that  was  cut  off,  and  over  all  stick  in  a  few  of 
the  greenest  heads  of  asparagus.  This  is  called 
"  asparagus  forced." 

ASPARAGUS,  CULTIVATION  OF. 
Choose  that  situation  which  is  the  longer  exposed 
to  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Dig  a  pit 
5  feet  deep,  and  sift  the  mould  through  a  searce, 
having  about  6  holes  to  the  inch ;  then  fill  up  th« 
bed  with  the  following  layers:  1, — 6  inches  of 
good  dung;  2, — 6  inches  of  turf;  3, — 6  inches  of 
dung ;  4, — 6  inches  of  sifted  earth.  Repeat  the 
layers  in  the  same  order  a  second  time.  Then  fill 
up  the  last  foot  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sifled  earth  and  dung.  Now  divide  the  ground 
into  beds,  5  feet  wide,  by  paths  made  of  turf,  laid 
down  18  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep.  The 
plants  must  be  set  in  March,  15  inches  asunder 
placing  the  bud  or  top  of  the  root  about  1^  inchet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  spreading  the  roots  out 
as  much  as  possible.  Mark  the  place  where  each 
plant  is  set,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  stick  in 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  bed  begins  to  sink,  a  few 
spadefuls  of  fine  sand  may  be  thrown  over  it, 
especially  on  the  spots  Whtnv  tlie  plants  are  set 
Should  some  of  the  plants  die,  their  places  may 
be  supplied  by  others,  set  later  in  the  season.  The 
plants  should  be  2  years  old  when  transplanted, 
and  in  3  years  may  be  cut  for  the  table. 

Remarks.  A  bed  of  this  kind  will  last  30  yean 
or  longer.  The  young  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
set  two  together,  about  1  inch  deep  and  9  inches 
apart,  in  ^ds  of  good  earth,  removing  the  weak> 
est  of  the  two  plants  in  the  ensuing  spring.  A 
little  good  dung  may  be  scattered  over  the  beds  in 
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antamii.  The  male  plants  alone  should  be  se- 
lected for  transplaniuig.  During  winter,  aspara- 
ffus  may  be  raised  by  the  use  of  tan  in  hotbeds. 

ASPHALTUM,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Liquid 
AsniALTUM.  Prep,  I.  Melt  Scio  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
then  add  powdered  asphaltum  1  oz.  When  mixed, 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  and 
add  oil  of  turpentine  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
eoufiisteuce. 

II.  (Wilson's.)  Melt  1  oz.  of  asphaltum ;  then 
add  2  oz.  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  thin  with  turpentine. 

Reinarks.  The  turpentine  must  be  heated  be- 
fore adding  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  as  if  cold, 
they  will  set  before  it  can  be  mixed  in.  Use.  As  a 
black  japan  or  varnish.  An  excellent  glazing  color. 

ASPHALTUM,  FACTITIOUS.  A  substance 
uader  this  name,  and  which  is  also  often  sold  for 
genuine  asphaltum,  is  made  from  the  bottom/s  of 
Barbodoes  tar,  by  heating  them  until  quite  hard. 
Color  and  hardness  inferior  to  asphaltum. 

ASSAY,  (ASSAYING.)  Syn.  Coupella- 
Tiox,  (Fr.)  Atreiben  actp  der  Capbllb,  {Oer.) 
The  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  in  the  alloys  of  these  metals.'  This 
art  requires  great  skill  and  experience  in  its  per- 
formance ;  and  from  the  costliness  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  general  employment  in  the  man- 
aiacture  of  coin,  plate,  jewellery,  &c.,  is  of  the  ut* 
moEt  importance.  At  the  Royal  Mint  of  England 
there  are  two  assay-masters — ^the  master's  assayer 
and  the  king's  assayer.  The  business  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  receive  and  examine  the  gold  and  silver 
mgots  brouglit  for  coinage,  and  of  the  latter  to  ex- 
amine the  melted  bars  previously  to  their  being 
coined  into  money.  When  the  money  is  couied, 
it  'm  "fixed"  before  being  sent  from  the  Mint 
This  consists  in  making  an  assay  of  one  piece  out 
of  each  "joumeyweight"  of  coin,  to  ascertain  if 
it  be  of  the  proper  standard.  The  king's  assayer 
thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  purity  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  The 
following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  art  of  assaying. 


Sectlooal  vtew  of  the  assay  fnrnftce  used  at  the  Royal 
Mint  and  Goidf^iith«'  Hall,  Umdon, 
m.  A.  Rnllers  on  which  the  fnrnace  rests. 
h.  Aih-piL  c.  One  of  the  ash 'pit  dampen. 

^  Griite  supporting  the  qiuffle- plate. 
C  Maffle  containing  the  cnpel.s. 
/,  The  mouth-plnte  for  the  lilted  chnrcoal. 
h,  Interkir  of  furaace  containing  charcoal. 
i  r.  Walls  of  the  furnace. 
ht  BCoveable  ehlmaey  for  regulating  draught. 


Operation  of  Assaying.  Materials,  apparatus, 
^c. — The  furnace.  Before  an  assay  can  be  made, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, muffle,  and  cupel.  The  furnace  used  for 
assaying  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  Goldsm!>ihs' 
Hall,  London,  has  the  following  proportions,  and 
is  represented  above. 

Dimensions.  Total  height  2^  feet ;  from  the 
bottom  to  the  grate,  6  inches ;  the  grute,  muffle- 
plate,  and  bed  of  loam  that  covers  it,  3  inches ; 
the  space  between  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  or  chimney,  2l|  inches;  funnel,  6  inches. 
A  furnace  of  any  other  shape  and  size  may  be 
employed,  provided  it  will  afford  a  sufficient  heat, 
and  allow  the  introduction  of  the  muffle. 

The  muffie  is  a  pot  of  the  shape  of  fig.  1,  made 
of  clay,  and  furnished  with  an  opening  to  admit 
the  introduction  of  the  cupels,  and  inspection  of 
the  process.  It  is  placed  on  the  muffle -plate,  (see 
preceding  figure,)  by  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  furnace. 

1. 


The  cupel  is  a  sort  of  shallow  crucible,  made  of 
bone  ashes  or  burnt  bones.  At  the  Royal  Mint 
the  cupels  are  made  of  the  calcined  cores  of  ox- 
horns.  The  powder  is  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  circular  steel  mould  is  filled  there- 
with, and  after  being  pressed  down  tight,  is  fin- 
ished off  with  a  rammer,  having  a  convex  face  of 
polished  steel,  which  is  struck  forcibly  with  a 
mallet,  until  the  mass  becomes  sufficiently  hard 
and  adherent.  The  cupel  is  then  carefully  re- 
moved, and  exposed  in  the  air  to  dry,  which 
usually  takes  from  14  to  21  days.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents a  cupel  in  section,  and  fig.  3  the  tongs  for 
charging  the  same.  The  best  weight  for  cupels 
is  said  to  be  180  to  200  grs. 

3. 


\J 


Process  of  assaying.  The  muffle,  with  the  cu- 
pels properly  arranged,  being  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  latter  is  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  by  placing  a  few  pieces,  heated 
to  whiteness,  on  last  When  the  cupels  have 
been  exposed  for  half  an  hour,  and  have  become 
white  by  heat,  the  lead  is  put  into  them  by  means 
of  the  tongs,  and  as  soon  as  tliis  becomes  tho- 
roughly red  and  circulating,  as  it  icT  called,  the 
metal  to  be  assayed,  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  is  added,  and  the  fire  kept  up  strongly  un- 
til the  metal  enters  the  lead  and  circulates  well, 
when  the  heat  may  be  slightly  diminished,  and  so 
regulated  that  the  assay  shall  appear  convex  and 
ardeut,  wKle  the  cupel  is  less  red — that  the  un- 
dulations shall  circulate  in  all  directions,  and  that 
the  middle  of  the  metal  shall  appear  smooth,  sur- 
rounded with  a  small  circle  of  litharge,  which  is 
being  continually  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  This 
treatment  must  be  continued  until  the  metal  be- 
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comes  bright  and  shining,  or  is  said  to  "  lighten;" 
after  which  certain  prismatic  colore,  or  rainbow 
hues,  suddenly  flash  across  the  globules,  and  un- 
dulate and  cross  each  other,  and  the  latter  metal 
soon  after  appears  very  brilliant  and  clear,  and  at 
length  becomes  fixed  and  solid.  This  is  called 
the  "  brightening,*^  and  shows  that  the  separation 
k  ended.  In  conducting  this  process,  all  the  ma- 
terials used  must  be  accurately  weighed,  especial- 
ly the  weight  of  the  alloy  before  cupellation,  and 
the  resulting  button  of  pure  metal.  The  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  alloy.  The  preceding  gen- 
eral description  of  the  process  of  cupellation  will 
render  the  following  articles  intelligible,  without 
again  entering  into  the  minutiie  of  the  operation. 

Assay ert^  weights.  The  richness  or  purity  of 
gold  is  expressed  in  carats.     Pure  gold  is  spoken 

,  of  as  containing  24  carats,  of  12  grains  each ;  and 
any  other  sample,  containing  12,  18,  22,  or  any 
other  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold,  in  24  parts,  is 
said  to  be  of  so  many  carats  fine.  In  the  process 
of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quantity  taken  is  very 
small,  generally  6  or  12  grains  ;  and  this  is  termed 
the  "  assay  pound."  ft  is  nominally  subdivided 
into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into  4  assay  grains, 
and  each  grain  into  quarters,  so  that  there  are 
384  separate  reports  for  gold.  When  the  assay 
pound  is  only  6  grs.,  the  quarter  of  the  assay  grain 
will  only  weigh  the  ^\  of  a  grain';  hence  the  most 
accurate  system  of  weighing  must  be  adopted. 

The  richness  or  purity  of  silver  is  either  ex- 
pressed in  pennyweights  or  lOOOths.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mass  of  silver  to  be 
examined  consists  of  12  equal  parts,  called  penny- 
weights ;  so  that  if  an  ingot  weighs  an  ounce,  each 
of  the  parts  will  be  l-12th  of  an  ounce.  Hence, 
if  the  mass  of  silver  be  pure,  it  is  called  silver  of 
12  pennyweights ;  if  it  contain  1-I2th  of  its  weight 
of  alloy,  it  is  called  silver  of  1 1  pennyweights  ;  if 
2-12ths  of  its  weight  be  alloy,  it  is  called  silver  of 

«»10  pennyweights ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
other  qualities.  It  must  be  observed  here,  that 
the  assayers  give  the  name  pennyweight  to  a 
weight  equal  to  24  real  grains,  which  must  not  be 
couiouuded  with  their  ideal  weights.  The  assay- 
ers' grahis  are  called  fine  grains.  An  ingot  of 
fine  silver,  or  silver  of  12  pennyweights,  contains, 
then, 288  fine  grains;  if  this  ingot  contain  1 -288th 
of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  silver  of  11  pennyweights 
and  23  grains ;  if  it  contain  4-288ths  of  alloy,  it  is 
said  to  be  11  pennyweights,  20  grains,  &c.  Now 
a  certain  real  weiglit  must  be  taken  to  represent 
the  assay-weights :  for  instance,  36  real  grains  to 
represent  12  fine  pennyweights ;  tliis,  if  subdivided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  other  smaller  weights, 
will  also  represent  fractions  of  fine  pennyweights 
and  grains.  Thus,  18  real  grains  represent  6  fine 
pennyweights ;  3  real  grains  represent  1  fine  pen- 
nyweight, or  24  grains ;  a  real  grain  and  a  half 
represents  12  fine  grains;  l-32d  of  a  real  grain 
represents-  a  quarter  of  a  fine  grain,  which  is  only 
l-752d  part  of  a  mass  of  12  pennyweights.  The 
purity  of  silver  is  now  more  frequently  expressed 
in  lOOOths,  which  admits  of  greater  ac<9uracy. 

Remarks.  An  a-ssay  is  thought  to  be  good  when 
the  bead  is  of  a  round  form,  with  its  upper  surface 
brilliant,  its  lower  one  granular  and  dead-white, 
and  when  it  separates  readily  from  the  cupel. 
When  the  sarface  of  the  bead  is  dull  and  flat,  it 


shows  that  too  much  heat  has  been  employed ;  ant 
if  the  metal  be  silver,  some  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  process,  by  fuming  or  absorption.  When  the 
bead  is  spongy,  and  of  various  colors,  and  scales 
of  litharge  still  remain  on  the  cupel,  and  the 
metal  adheres  strongly  to  the  latter,  too  little  beat 
has  been  used,  and  the  button  still  retains  some 
lead.  To  remedy  this,  the  lieat  shmild  be  raised, 
and  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  few  small 
pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  the  cupel,  until  the 
metal  again  begins  to  circulate  freely.  It  is  ne- 
cessary  that  the  lead  employed  in  the  proeew  of 
cupellation  should  be  perfectly  pure.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  procured  by  reducing  re^ed 
litharge. 

ASSAY  OF  SILVER.  I.  The  assay  pound 
(usually  12  or  20  grains  for  silver)  of  the  alloy  for 
examination  is  accurately  weighed,  and  then 
wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  paper  ready  to  under- 
go the  process  of  cupellation.  The  quantity  of 
lead  used  is  not  uniform ;  but  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  alloy.  It  should  be  16  times  the  weight 
of  the  copper  presumed  to  be  present  in  the  sam- 
ple, ^his,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certaincdy  though  an  experienced  assayer  is  gen- 
erally able  to  guess  very  nearly  the  amount.  If 
too  much  lead  be  used,  the  button  obtained  by 
cupellation  will  be  too  small,  owing  to  eome  of  the 
silver  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel ;  and  if  too  little 
be  used,  the  button  will  come  out  too  large,  frona 
still  containing  some  copper.  The  importance  of 
justly  proportioning  the  lead  to  the  quantity  of 
copper  present  in  the  alloy,  camiot  be  too  much 
insisted  on.  The  following  taUe  exhibits  the 
proper  quantities  adapted  to  silver  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

Assay  Table,  by  M.  D'Axckt. 


Proportion  of 

Copper  (n  the 

Alloy. 

Dose  of  Lead 

Relation  be- 

Fineness of 
ifae  Silver. 

required,  the 
weight  of  sil- 

tween the 
Lead  and  Cop 

ver  being  one. 

per. 

Silver  at 

1000 

*•• 

3 
TIT 

950 

50 

3 

70  to  1 

900 

100 

7 

60  to  1 

800 

200 

10 

50  to  1 

700 

300 

12 

40  to  I 

600 

400 

14 

35  to  1 

500 

500 

16  to  17 

32  to  1 

400 

600 

do. 

26-6  to  1 

300 

700 

do. 

22-8  to  1 

200 

800 

do. 

20  to  1 

100 

900 

do. 

17-7  to  1 

pure  copper. 

1000 

do. 

16  to  1 

Remarks.  As  the  lead  alwa^'s  carries  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  silver  into  the  cupel,  the  assay  gen- 
erally comes  out  too  low,  which  was  ascertained 
by  M.  D' Arcet  to  be  equal  to —  * 

For  fine  silver, , .  j^ 

900     ^^  ^ 

1000   "••••••  loot 

1000         1000 
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For 


« 


500 
1000 
100 
1000 


tt 


M 


4-2 

1000 

0-4 

1000 


Daring  the  process  of  cupellation  with  silver,  the 
button  is  apt  to  "  vegetate"  especially  if  it  be  finp 
«iver,  and  therefore  reqnires  to  he  carefully 
watched ;  for  which  purpose  the  cope!  is  usually 
kopt  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  muiHe,  ready  to 
be  drawn  forward  if  required.  It  has  just  been 
seen  that  to  apportion  the  lead  correctly  requires 
that  the  title  of  the  silver  should  be  known ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  determined  approxi- 
matively,  by  exposing  in  the  cupel  0*1  part  of  the 
sample  with  1  part  of  lead.  French  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  contain  j\  of  copper ;  British  silver  coin 
cons'sts  of  1|  of  silver,  and  ^^  of  copper;  and 
British  gold  coin  of  11  parts  of  gold  and  1  of  cop- 
per, or  a  mixture  of  copper  aud  silver. 

II.  Humid  assay  of  silver,  a.  Dissolve  10  grs. 
of  the  alloy  in  100  grs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  l-!28, 
by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  solution  being  made  in  a 
tall  stoppered  glass  tube,  furnished  with  a  foot; 
then  place  it  in  a  very  delicate  balance,  which 
must  be  brought  into  an  exact  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  add  the  test  solution  gradually  and  cautiously 
antil  the  whole  of  the  silver  be  thrown  down  ;  but 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  this 
poiiiL  The  number  of  grains  now  required  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  scales  gives  the  exact 
quantity  of  pure  silver  present  in  1000  parts  of  the 
sample. 

Test  liquor.  Dissolve  5427  (54^)  gns.  of  pure 
sea  salt  in  994573  grs.  (or  22  oz.and  320|  grs. 
avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water ;  filter,  and  keep  the 
liquor  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

Pure  sea  salt.  Boil  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  a  solution  of  salt  with  a  little  pure 
bicarbonate  of  soda ;  filter  ;  add  muriatic  acid  un- 
til the  liquor  be  neutral  to  litmus  and  turmeric  pa- 
per ;  then  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  The  addition  of  the  test  liquor  to  the 
solution  requires  the  utmost  exactness.  After  each 
addition  the  stopper  should  be  placed  in  the  tube, 
and  the  latter  violeutly  agitated  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  liquor  will  rapidly  clear  aud  enable  us  to 
see  when  the  operation  is  concluded.  We  must 
(ben,  as  a  check,  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  liquor  in  the  tube, 
after  having  first  carefully  taken  the  weight.  If 
too  much  of  the  test  liquor  has  been  added,  this 
will  produce  a  fresh  precipitate,  and  the  assay  can- 
not then  be  depended  on. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  quantity  of  test  liquor 
vsed,  a  tube  graduated  uito  100  parts,  and  holding 
1000  grs.,  may  be  used  instead,  every  division  of 
which  required  to  throw  down  the  silver,  will  rep- 
resent the  p*j,th  of  a  grain.  The  tub©  being  filled 
to  the  0,  is  ready  for  use,  and  from  being  gradua- 
ted downward  the  quantity  poured  out  may  at 
oucf"  be  read  ofE  Generally  speaking,  however, 
m<-ai<uring  does  not  admit  of  the  same  accuracy  as 
weigJiing.  The  tenninatiou  of  the  operation  is 
cl«*arly  marked,  when,  on  adding  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  the  test  liquor  to  the  silver  solution,  no 
eloudruefs  occurs.  (See  Alsullimetay  and  Acid- 
iMKTar.) 


b.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  in  the  last  ex- 
periment may  be  collected  in  a  filter  of  white 
paper,  and  dried,  washed,  and  weighed.  The 
previous  weight  of  the  paper,  deducted  from  the 
gross  weight  of  the  paper  and  silver,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  present,  which  multi- 
plied by  '7533,  the  weight  of  metal  in  one  grain 
of  the  chloride,  will  give  the  exact  weight  of  the 
pure  sliver  contained  in  the  sample. 

Remarks.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  whose 
presence  at  all  interferes  with  the  process ;  the 
chloride  of  mercury  being  also  tlirown  down  by 
salt,  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  silver.  When  no 
mercury  is  present  in  the  precipitate,  it  rapidly 
becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  light,  but  when 
it  contains  -p^nr  ^^  TdVir  ^^  chloride  of  mercur>',  it 
remains  of  a  dead  white,  with  y^^  it  is  not  sensi- 
bly discolored  by  the  diffused  light  of  a  room,  with 
Ywmr  ®"*y  slightly  darkened,  with  -p,',^  more  so, 
but  with  pure  chloride  of  silver,  the  effect  is  very 
rapid  and  intense.  When  mercury  is  present, 
which  is  however  seldom  the  case,  the  assay  sam- 
ple roust  be  placed  in  a  small  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  full  red  heat,  before  solution  in  the 
acid.  For  the  method  of  assaying  silver  by  the 
humid  way,  when  alloyed  with  gold,  see  Gold. 
Those  who  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  humid  assay  of  silver,  are  referred  to  Gay  Lus- 
8ac*8  Essay. 

ASSAY  OF  GOLD.  1.  This  process  may  be 
divided  into  five  operations. 

I.  Cupellation.  Either  6  or  12  grs.  of  the  alloy 
is  the  weight  usually  taken  for  the  assay,  to  which 
is  added  16  parts  of  lead  for  every  1  part  of  cop- 
per that  it  is  presumed  to  contain,  though  consid- 
erably more  lead  may  be  used  when  the  sample 
does  not  contain  any  silver ;  but  if  the  reverse  be 
the  case,  an  excess  of  lead  would  lead  to  the  loss 
of  the  latter  metal,  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted until  the  operation  of  parting.  When  silver  is 
present  an  additional  allowance  of  lead,  equal  to 
y'^  of  its  weight,  is  made  on  that  account  When, 
however,  the  quantity  of  silver  is  small,  or  is  not 
required  to  be  estimated,  it  becomes  of  Hftle  con- 
sequence what  weight  of  lead  is  employed,  so  long 
as  enough  be  used  to  carry  off  the  base  metals,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  quantity  is  not  too  large  for 
the  cupel.  The  sample  is  then  submitted  to  cu- 
pellation. This  process  does  not  require  so  much 
care  for  gold  as  silver,  as  none  of  this  metal  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupel,  or  lost  by  evaporation,  and  it 
will  safely  bear  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace 
without  injury.  In  other  respects  the  operation 
may  be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
for  silver. 

II.  QuartatioTU  After  gold  has  passed  the  cu- 
pel, it  may  still  retain  either  of  the  other  perfect 
metals,  particularly  silver.  To  remove  the  latter 
it  undergoes  the  operations  of  quartation  and  part- 
ing. Quartation  is  performed  by  adding  3  parts 
of  silver  to  one  of  the  cupelled  sample,  and  fusing 
them  together,  by  which  the  gold  is  reduced  to 
one  fourth  of  the  mass  or  even  less;  hence  the 
name.  In  this  state  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  out 
the  silver,  which  brings  us  to  the  next  operation. 

In  many  cases  the  operation  of  quartation  is 
performed  conjointly  with  that  of  cupellation,  as 
in  the  processes  of  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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UI.  Parting.  The  alloy  of  gold  and  silver 
thus  formed,  is  next  hammered  or  roiled  out,  into 
a  thin  strip  or  leaf,  curled  up  into  a  spiral  form, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  g. 
1*3,  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water;  this 
being  poured  off,  another  quantity  of  acid,  of 
about  1*26,  and  undiluted,  may  be  employed.  In 
each  case  the  acid  should  be  boiled  upon  the  alloy 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  first  case 
the  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  S^oz.,  and 
in  the  second  l^oz.  The  second  part  of  the  ope- 
ration of  parting  is  called  the  "  reprise.**  If  the 
acid  be  used  too  strong  it  leaves  the  gold  in  a  state 
of  powder,  otherwise  the  metal  preserves  its  form 
throughout  the  process  of  parting.  It  is  next 
carefully  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

IV.  Annealing.  The  sample  of  pure  gold  has 
now  only  to  be  annealed,  which  is  done  by  put- 
ting it  into  a  small  porous  crucible,  and  heating  it 
to  redness  in  the  muffle. 

V.  Weighing.  The  pure  gold  is  next  accurate- 
ly weighed.  This  weight  doubled  or  quadrupled, 
gives  the  number  of  carats  fine  of  the  alloy  ex- 
amined, without  calculation. 

Remarks,  The  loss  of  weight  by  cupellation 
gives  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  sample ;  that 
after  parting,  the  amount  of  silver,  deducting  of 
course  the  weight  of  silver  used  m  the  process, 
which  is  called  the  '*  witness.**  When  the  sample 
contains  but  very  little  gold,  the  dry  method  of 
assaying  camiot  be  depended  on,  and  chemical 
analysis  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

2.  (3f.  Ckaudefs  process.)  Submit  to  cupel- 
lation 0'500  of  the  sample  with  1*500  of  pure  sil- 
ver, and  1*000  of  pure  lead.  Form  the  button 
into  a  strip  or  riband  3  inches  long,  and  roll  it  into 
a  comet.  Boil  for  3  or  4  minutes  in  a  matrass 
with  nitric  acid  of  22°  Baume,  decant  and  again 
boil  for  10  minutes  with  acid  of  32^  Baimie,  again 
decant  and  repeat  the  last  boiling  with  a  fresh  lot 
of  acid,  at  32  B.  for  10  minutes  longer.  Next 
wash  the  comet  with  pure  water,  put  it  into  a 
small  cmcible  permeable  to  water,  and  submit  it 
to  a  di^red  heat  in  the  muffle.  Lastly,  cool, 
take  it  mm  the  cmcible,  and  weigh  it. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  M.  Chaudet's  method  of 
assaying  fine  gold.     It  affords  very  perfect  results. 

3.  {Old  French  government  method.)  Oper. 
*<  Twelve  grains  of  the  gold  intended  to  be  as- 
sayed must  be  mixed  with  30  grs.  of  fine  silver, 
and  cupelled  with  108  grs.  of  lead.  The  cupella- 
tion must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  all  the  im- 
perfect buttons  rejected.  When  the  cupellation  is 
ended,  the  button  must  be  reduced  by  lamination 
into  a  plate  of  1^  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  length, 
and  4  or  5  lines  in  breadth.  This  must  be  rolled 
up  upon  a  quill,  and  placed  in  a  matrass  capable 
of  holding  about  3  oz.  of  liquid,  when  filled  up  to 
its  narrow  part.  Two  oz.  and  a  half  of  very  pure 
aquafortis,  of  the  strength  of  20°  of  Baume's  are- 
ometer, must  then  be  poured  upon  it;  and  the 
matrass  being  placed  upon  hot  ashes,  or  sand,  the 
acid  must  be  kept  gently  boiling  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour :  the  acid  must  then  be  cautiously  de- 
canted, and  an  additional  quantity  of  l^oz.  must 
be  poured  on  the  metal,  and  slightly  boiled  for  12 
minutes.  This  being  likewise  carefully  decanted, 
the  small  spiral  piece  of  metal  must  be  washed 
with  filtered  river  water,  or  distilled  water,  by  fill- 


ing the  matrass  with  this  fluid.  The  vessel  is  them 
to  be  reversed,  by  applying  the  extremity  oi  its 
neck  against  the  bottom  of  a  cmcible  of  fine 
earth,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  very  smoodi. 
The  annealing  must  then  be  made,  afler  h&viag 
separated  the  portion  of  water  which  had  fallen 
into  the  cmcible :  and,  lastly,  the  annealed  gold 
must  be  weighed.  For  the  certainty  of  this  ope- 
ration, two  assays  must  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  together  with  a  third  assay  upon  gold  of 
24  carats,  or  upon  gold  the  fineness  of  which  is 
perfectly  and  generadly  known." 

"  No  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this  aflsav* 
unless  the  latter  gold  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
fineness  of  24  carats  exactly,  or  of  its  known  de- 
gree of  fineness ;  for,  if  there  be  either  lose  or 
surplus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  other  two  as- 
says, having  undergone  the  same  operation,  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  error.*' 

4.  {When  the  alloy  contains  platina.)  This 
alloy  generally  contains  copper,  silver,  platina, 
and  gold.  The  sample  must  be  cupelled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will  express  the 
amount  of  copper ;  the  button,  made  into  a  rib- 
and and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  indicate, 
by  the  portion  dissolved,  the  amount  of  stiver 
present  By  submitting  the  residuum  to  qoarta- 
tion,  the  platina  will  become  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  loss  after  digestion  in  this  menstraum  will 
express  the  weight  of  that  metal,  and  the  weiglit 
of  the  portion  now  remaining  will  be  th&t  of  the 
pure  gold. 

5.  Other  methods.  Assay  of  the  touch.  Jew- 
ellery,  small  quantities,  ^c.  When  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  small  quantities  of 
gold,  as  in  jewellery,  &c.,  touch  needles  and  stonee 
are  employed.  The  former  are  made  in  sets,  con- 
taining gold  of  different  finenesses  and  differently 
alloyed  with  copper  and  silver.  Pieces  of  black 
pottery  form  excellent  touch  stones.  The  mode 
of  using  them  is  to  mark  the  stone  with  the  sam- 
ple under  examination,  and  to  compare  its  appear- 
ance, hardness,  &c.  with  that  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  needles.  When  the  two  are  similar, 
the  quality  is  considered  to  be  the  same.  They 
are  then  further  examined  by  moistening  the 
stroke  with  aquafortis  when  red  hot. 

General  Remarks.  The  preceding  is  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  most  approved  methods  of  assaying. 
Other  ways  of  determining  the  constitution  of  al- 
loys exist,  which  are  not  only  easier  to  perform, 
but  far  more  accurate.  In  the  dry  way,  the 
causes  of  error  are  numerous,  and  assays  made 
by  diflerent  persons  after  that  plan,  seldom  agree 
closer  than  one  or  two  thousandths,  while  in  the 
case  of  silver,  it  often  amounts  to  yi^nr  ^^  TuVs* 
Thus  samples  of  the  same  silver  sent  by  the 
French  govemment  to  be  assayed  at  di&rent 
places,  gave  different  results. 


At  the  Mint  of  Paris . 

.    895-6 

"             Vienna  . 

898-4 

"            Madrid       . 

.    893-7 

"            Naples   . 

891-0 

the  diflerence  between  the  two  extremes  of  which 
is  Y^'^fl ,  whereas,  each  of  these  samples  really 
contained  j^^  of  pure  silver.  It  will  be  thaa 
seen,  as  before  explained,  that  the  assay  of  silver 
always  comes  out  too  low,  besides  being  more  ex- 
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posed  to  error  in  the  operation  than  gold.  Chem- 
ical analyns,  or  the  humid  process  of  assay,  ad- 
mits, however,  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the 
qouitity  of  each  metal  in  an  alloy  to  a  degree  of 
exactness  unattainable  by  the  cupel. 

AS8ES'  MILK,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR.  Prep. 
I.  Boii  together  one  quart  of  new  milk,  one  ounce 
each  of  sugar-candy  and  ground  rice,  and  one 
drmchm  of  eringo  root  bruised.     Strain. 

IL  Mix  together  one  ounce  of  lump  sugar,  the 
white  of  two  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  best 
milk,  then  add  half  a  teaqioonful  of  sirup  of  tolu, 
and  mix  well. 

III.  Boil  tf^ther  a  pint  of  water  and  1  oz.  of 
hartshorn  shavings,  until  reduced  to  a  jelly,  then 
add  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar ;  dissolve  ;  when  cold  add 
I  pint  of  new  milk,  and  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of 
sirup  of  tolu. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  among  the  best  forms 
for  this  article.  Others  are  often  adopted  of  a 
very  dirty  class,  as  boiling  snails,  &>c.  with  water, 
and  so  many  medicaments,  that  I  presume  any 
thing  but  an  article  resembling  asses'  milk  is  pro- 
duct. l/«e.  As  a  beverage,  a  cupful  with  or 
without  a  spoonful  of  rum,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  or  ad  libitum.  An  old  woman's  remedy  for 
eonaamption. 

ASTHMA.  (From  Acdfiolvot,  1  breathe  hard.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing, 
coming  on  by  fits,  accompanied  by  a  wheezing 
sound,  cough,  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  gen- 
erally terminating  in  a  copious  expectoration,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Asthma  is  principally 
confined  to  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  appears  in 
many  cases  to  be  hereditary.  The  fits  vary  from 
two  to  several  hours'  duration.  Sometimes  copious 
expectoration  attends  asthma,  which  has  led  to  its 
divisKm  into  two  kinds, — dry  (asthma  siccum)  and 
hnmid,  (asthma  humidum.)  It  is  brought  on  by 
siKiden  exposure  fix>m  heat  to  cold,  to  unwhole- 
some effluvia,  by  hard  drinking,  full  meals,  vi- 
dent  Exercise,  and  by  cold,  damp,  and  foggy 
weather. 

Treatment  I.  Prev.  Avoid  the  above  exciting 
ca:u^  Seek  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  situation. 
Wear  flannel,  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  the 
stomach  in  order.  Cure.  The  severity  of  the  par- 
oxysm may  be  lessened  by  adopting  the  sitting 
posture,  and  inhaling  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  or 
an  infusion  of  chamomile.  Emetics  and  diapho- 
retics, followed  by  mild  purgatives,  may  also  be 
administered  with  advantage.  Various  other  rem- 
edies have  also  been  recommended;  among  the 
prrncipal  ate  tobacco  and  stramonium  smoking. 
In  using  the  latter  herb,  the  root  and  lower  parts 
of  the  stem  are  chopped  up  and  placed  in  the  bowl 
of  a  cxmimon  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  few  whifis  are 
occasionally  taken.  Drinking  at  the  same  time 
should  be  avoided.  Lately  the  lobelia  infiata,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  has  been  highly  extolled  in  asth- 
ma. The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  20  drops  to 
3ij.  A  light  nutritious  diet  and  strictly  regular 
habits  should  be  adopted,  which  will  often  produce 
a  marked  improvement  and  effect  a  cure,  when 
medicines  have  failed.  The  use  of  bark  or  bitters 
will  tend  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
system. 

ASTHMA,  DRAUGHT  FOR.  Prep.  Vin- 
egar of  squills,  3as ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  15  drops ; 


cinnamon  water,  IJ  oz. ;  mix  for  a  draught  to  be 
taken  three  times  daily.     Expectorant. 

ASTHMA,  MIXTURE  FOR.  Prep.  1.  (JBx- 
pectorant.)  Milk  of  gum  ammoniacum  3  oz.,  sirup 
of  squills  2  oz.,  wine  of  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Dose.  A  smedl  teaspoonful  4  or  5  times  daily. 

II.  {Tonic)  Infusion  of  cascarilla  3  oz.,  infu* 
sion  of  gentian  2  oz.,  simple  sirup  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Dose.  Two  tablespoonfuls  3  times  a  day. 

ASTHMA,  PILLS  FOR.  L  {Expectorant) 
Compound  squill  pill  20  gro.,  calomel  5  grs.,  pow- 
dered opium  3  grs. ;  make  them  into  6  pills. 
Dose.  One  or  two  at  bedtime.  Expectorant,  and 
sometimes  laxative. 

II.  {Tonic.)  Compound  iron  pills,  2  drachms, 
extract  of  gentian,  1  drachm ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  60  pills.     Dose.  Two  night  and  morning. 

ASTRINGENTS,  (In  Medicine.)  Substan- 
ces that  constrict  the  animal  fibre,  and  coagulate 
albumen.  When  employed  to  check  bleeding, 
they  are  called  styptics.  The  principal  vegetable 
astringents  are  catechu,  kinot  galls,  and  oak 
bark;  the  principal  mineral  astringents  are  sul- 
phate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  &c. 

ASTRINGENT  COLLYRIUM.  Prep.  Com- 
pound liquor  of  alum,  ^  oz.,  rose  water,  5^  oz., 
laudanum,  60  drops.     Use.  For  weak  eves. 

ASTRINGENT  PILLS.  Prep.  Alum,  6  grs., 
extract  of  opium,  1  gr.,  powdered  catechu,  20  grs. ; 
divide  into  6  pills.  Dose.  One  after  each  motion 
in  diarrhoea. 

ASTRINGENT  POWDER.  Powdered  galls 
and  burnt  alum,  of  each  equal  parts,  in  very  fine 
powder ;  mix.  Use.  For  piles  and  soft  polypi  of 
the  nose. 

ATMOSPHERE,  PURITY  OF.  Test  A 
simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  im- 
purity (carbonic  acid)  in  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
nearly  fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  limewater,  and  to 
place  it  in  any  convenient  position,  as  on  the  man- 
tel-piece of  a  room.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  or  the  water  becomes 
cloudy,  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  carboiiic 
acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it. 
II.  A  little  moist  carbonate  of  lead  put  on  a  plate 
or  saucer,  and  exposed  in  the  same  way,  will  turn 
black,  should  any  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  con- 
tained in  the  air.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  for 
that  destructive  gas. 

ATROPIA.  SyTU  Atropina.  Atropine.  At- 
ROPiuM.  An  alkaloid,  or  vegetable  alkali,  discov- 
ered in  the  atropa  belladonna,  by  Braude.  Prep, 
I.  Make  an  aqueous  decoction  with  2  lbs.  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  press  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  thorn  a  second  time ;  mix  the 
two  waters,  and  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  then 
filter,  supersaturate  the  liquor  with  potash,  collect 
the  precipitate,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it. 
The  product  is  89  grs.  This  must  then  be  purified 
by  repeated  solutions  in  dilute  acid,  the  use  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and/ precipitation  by  an  alkali.  Ac- 
cording to  Mein  and  Thompson,  I  oz.  of  the  mot 
of  belladonna  yields  I  gr.  of  pure  atropia. 

II.  Add  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magne- 
sia to  the  filtered  expressed  juice  of  belladonna, 
evaporate  to  dryness  as  quickly  as  nossible  in  a 
water  bath,  then  pulverize  the  residuum,  and  di- 
gest it  m  strong  alcohol ;  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
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ind  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
crystals  may  be  pnrified  by  repeated  resolutions  in 
alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison.  In  quantity  scarcely  appreciable,  it  occa- 
sions dilatation  of  the  pupil,  when  applied  to  the 
eye.  The  jjf  of  a  grain  cauifcs  very  serious  effects 
in  the  human  subject.  It  \b  volatile  at  common 
temperatures,  and  rises  in  vapor  at  212° ;  hence 
the  danger  of  experimenting  on  this  substance. 
Brando  suffered  so  much  from  this  cause,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  this  alkali.  It  forms  salts  with 
many  of  the  acids,  which  may  be  crystallized. 
They  may  be  made  by  saturating  the  dilute  acids 
with  the  bases. 

ATROPIC  ACID.  Richter  baa  given  this 
name  to  a  volatile  and  crystallizablo  acid,  resem- 
bling the  benzoic,  extracted  from  the  atropa  bella- 
donna, or  deadly  nightshade.  (Pharm.  Centr. 
Blatt.  1837,  s.  614.) 

ATROPHY.  Syn,  Atrophia.  A  wasting  of 
the  whole  body.  Cause  and  Treatment.  This  is 
generally  produced  by  the  body  receiving  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  nourishment,  arising  from  im- 
perfect digestion,  diarrh(sa,  and  in  children,  very 
frequently  from  worms.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
keep  tho  bowels  regular,  and  to  administer  mild 
tonics,  or  alteratives,  accompanied  with  a  nutri- 
tious diet ;  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise are  also  essential.  When  worms  are  the 
cause,  attempts  should  be  immediately  made  to 
remove  them.     (See  Anthelhimticb.) 

AURANTIIN.  The  bitter  principle  extracted 
from  the  peel  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 

Prep.  The  exterior  peel  separated  from  the 
white  matter,  should  be  well  dried  by  free  expo- 
sure to  warm  dry  aur,  until  it  has  nearly  lost  its 
fragrauce.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  liquor  strained  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Purify  by  frequent  solution  in  alcohol. 

Prop.  Possesses  the  bitter  properties  of  the  peel 
in  a  concentrated  state,  without  any  of  its  fra- 
grance. 

AURO-CHLORIDES.  Prep.  These  salts  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  the  terchloride  of  gold  with 
the  chloride  of  the  base,  in  atomic  proportions,  and 
setting  aside  the  solution  to  crystallize. 

Prop.  Most  of  tlie  auro-cldorides  crystallize  in 
prisms,  dissolve  in  both  alcohol  and  water,  have  an 
orange  or  yellow  color,  and  are  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat. 

AURO-CHLORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN. 
Formed  by  cautiously  evaporating  an  acid  solution 
of  terchloride  of  gold. 

AVIARY,  (from  avis,  a  bird.)  A  place  for 
keeping  birds.  Situation,  ^c.  In  constructing  an 
aviary  for  exotic  birds,  a  place  should  be  selected 
where  tho  temperature  can  be  kept  at  a  proper  de- 
gree throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  This  is  most  conve- 
niently done  by  choosing  a  space  attached  to  the 
summer  or  hot  house.  When  the  aviary  is  only 
intended  for  birds  of  climates  similar  to  our  own, 
any  part  of  the  open  garden  may  be  chosen,  and 
a  portion  closed  in.  Among  the  commoner  exotic 
birds  kept  in  aviaries,  are  canaries,  turtle-doves, 
parrots,  ancf  paruquettes;  and  among  those  inhab- 
rtuig  climutes  resembling  Great  Britain,  are  gold 


and  silver  pheasants,  and  the  finer  varieties  of 
pigeons.  AJnong  aquatic  birds  may  be  mentioned 
black  and  white  swans,  Muscovy  ducks,  &c.,  all 
of  which,  however,  require  good  protection  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather^ 

AZOBENZIDE.  Prep.  Add  solid  hydrate  of 
potassa  to  nitro-benzide,  dicBolved  in  alcohol  in  a 
retort ;  apply  heat  and  distil  the  red  solution.  Hw 
first  portion  which  comes  over  is  alcohol,  and  the 
next  azobeuzide,  which  must  be  collected  sepa- 
rately. 

Remarks.  Form,  Large  red  crystals.  Discov- 
ered by  Mitzcherlitz. 

AZOBENZULE.  Prep.  The  residuum  of  the 
preparation  of  benzhydramide  boiled  with  100 
parts  of  alcohol,  depositee  crystals  of  auibenzole 
on  cooling.     Form,  a  white  crystalline  povrder. 

AZOERYTHRINE.  A  substance  ex«.facted 
by  Kane  from  Orchil.  It  is  insolnble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water ;  but  very  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  port-wine  celor.  (Phil.  TnuM. 
1840,  p.  273.) 

AZOLITMINE.  A  substance  extracted  by 
Kane  from  litmus.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes.  It  foims  the 
principal  iugredient  in  litmus. 

AZOMARIC  ACID.  An  Acid  discovered  by 
Laurent  during  his  researches  on  the  turpentine 
of  the  pinus  maritima.  It  is  formed  by  submitting 
pimaric  acid  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

AZURE,  EGYPTIAN.  Prep.  Carbonate  of 
soda  1  lb. ;  calcined  flints  1^  lb. ;  copper  filings  \ 
lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder.  Proc.  Mix  and  fuse  them 
together  in  a  crucible  for  2  hours.  When  oold« 
reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent sky-blue  color.  It  is  used  in  painting,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  smalts. 

AZURE,  PIGMENT.  Prep.  Quicksilver  2 
oz. ;  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac,  of  each  \  oz. 
Proc.  Grind  well  together,  and  place  the  ingre- 
dients in  a  matrass,  which  must  be  exposed  to  a 
slow  fire  until  an  azure  fume  arises ;  then  cool  and 
powder.  (Mackenzie.)  Remarks.  This  form  is 
stated  to  produce  a  color  nearly  equal  to  ultrama- 
rine, but  I  much  doubt  it. 


BACHER'S  PILLS.  Prep,  Extract  of  black 
hellebore  and  powdered  myrrh,  of  each  I  oz. ;  car* 
duus  benedictus  (blessed  thistle)  3  oz. ;  mix  and 
divide  into  1 -grain  pills.  Dose.  2  to  6  three  times 
a  day.    Tonic. 

BACON.  Qual.  When  this  article  has  been 
properly  prepared  from  healthy  meat,  and  is  neither 
old  nor  rusty,  it  forms  a  very  wholesome  and  ex- 
cellent food,  especially  when  eaten  with  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  too  strong,  however,  for  the  stomachs 
of  very  delicate  persons,  and  sliould  therefore  be 
avoided  by  them.  Choice.  Good  bacon  has  a  tliin 
rind,  the  fat  has  a  firm  consistence  and  reddish 
tinge ;  the  lean  has  a  pleasing  red  color,  is  tender, 
and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bone.  The  streaky 
parts  are  the  most  esteemed  as  well  as  Uie  most 
wholesome.  When  the  fat  has  a  yellowish 
tint,  it  is  rusty,  or  becoming  so,  and  should  be 
avoided. 

BAILEY'S  ITCH  OINTMENT.  This  con- 
sists of  nitre,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  cinnabar; 
olive  oil,  and  lard,  scented  with  the  essential  oils 
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of  aoiseed,  origanum)  and  lavender,  and  colored 
with  alkanet 

BAKER'S  ITCH.  Syn.  Pboriabib  diffusa. 
This  disease  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the  hands 
of  bakers ;  hence  the  vulgar  name.  Treat  Fre- 
qnent  ablution  in  warm  water,  keeping  the  bowels 
open  with  saline  purgatives,  and  the  nightly  use 
of  the  following  ointment  will  generally  efiect  a 
core.  Salt  food  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
p<»sible,  as  well  aa  keeping  the  hands  covered  with 
dou^h  and  flour ;  the  latter  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

BAKER'S  ITCH,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Kix 
well  together  ^  oz.  of  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury,, and  1  oz.  of  palm  oil. 

BAKING.  (In  Cookery.)  One  of  the  cheap- 
est and  most  convenient  ways  of  dressing  dinners 
for  small  families.  Though  the  flavor  of  baked 
meat  is  generally  considered  barely  equal  to  the 
same  roasted,  yet  there  are  some  joints  and  dishes 
to  which  it  appears  particularly  suitable.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  legs  and  loins  of  pork, 
legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  &c. 
A  baked  pig,  if  it  has  been  occasionally  basted 
with  melted  butter  during  the  operation,  and  the 
heat  has  not  been  too  great,  will  eat  equal  to  a 
roasted  one.  Geese  and  ducks  treated  in  the  same 
way  are  also  excellent.  A  hare  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  roasting,  and  basted  occasionally 
with  milk  and  melted  butter,  will  also  eat  well ;  so 
will  various  pieces  of  beef,  especially  the  buttock. 
'Die  latter  should  be  prepared  as  follows : — After 
it  has  been  salted  about  a  week,  it  should  be 
washed  and  put  into  a  brown  eartlien  pan,  glazed 
inside,  with  about  a  pint  of  water ;  it  should  then 
be  tied  over  with  writing-paper,  three  or  four  times 
thick,  and  baked  for  4  or  5  hours  in  a  lightly- 
healed  oven.  A  baked  ham  is  preferable  to  a 
boiled  one ;  it  not  only  eats  much  tenderer,  but 
ciit£  fuller  of  gravy,  and  has  a  finer  flavor.  Be- 
fore being  baked  it  should  be  soaked  in  clean  wa- 
ter for  an  hour,  then  wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  paste  or  batter. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  baking 
arise:!  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally performed  by  the  bakers,  and  also  from  so 
many  different  dishes,  possessing  such  various  fla- 
vors and  odors,  being  baked  together  in  the  same 
oven. 

BALDNESS.  Cause.  This  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  fever  or  old  ago,  but  is  sometimes  found 
in  comparatively  young  persons,  enjoying  perfect 
hexilth.  Remarks.  When  the  hair  bull»  have  dis- 
appeared, there  is  no  means  known  that  will  re- 
store Uie  hair,  notwithstanding  the  daily  assurances 
Id  the  contrary,  by  numerous  advertising  impostors. 
When  a  disposition  to  baldness  exists,  or  when  the 
hair  falls  off  in  large  quantities,  the  constant  use 
of  the  hair-brush,  and  any  emollient  oil  or  poma- 
tum, scented  with  some  stimulating  aromatic,  will 
generally  prove  sufficient.  Should  this  not  suc- 
ceed, the  bead  should  be  shaved.  The  following 
form  ale  tend  to  strengthen  the  hair,  and  to  keep 
the  head  clean. 

BALDNESS,  OIL  FOR.  Prep.  Salad  oil 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  12  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary 
10  drops ;  oil  of  lavender  6  drops ;  oil  of  cloves  2 
drops ;  mix  and  shake  well  together. 

BALDNESS,  POMMADE  FOR.  JPrep.  Beef 
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Boet  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharides  1  teaspoonful ' 
oil  of  origanum  and  bergamotte,  of  each  10  drops. 
Proc.  Alelt  the  suet,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
the  rest  and  stir  until  set. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  Eva- 
porate to  dryness  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  continue  tlie  heat  until  the  nitrate  be 
fused,  in  which  state  it  must  be  kept  for  5  to  10 
minutes,  and  then  poured  out  into  an  iron  pot, 
previously  made  warm,  and  allowed  to  cool  grad- 
ually ;  after  which,  break  it  into  pieces  and  put  it 
into  well-stopped  vials.  Prop.  After  exposure  to 
the  suu  for  some  time,  it  emits  a  beautiful  white 
light  in  the  dark. 

BALLOONS.  BALLOONING.  -STyn.  Bal- 
lon (jPr.)  Aeronautics,  (the  art  of  sailing  in 
and  navigating  tlie  air.)  Aerostation,  {properly, 
weighing  the  air,  but  frequently  used  to  imply 
the  art  of  raising  substances  into  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  balloons.)  Aeronaut,  {literally,  an 
air -sailor,)  one  who  travels  in  a  balloon.  Hist, 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  inherent  desire  in 
man,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  present 
time,  to  assume  a  similar  sovereignty  over  the  air 
that  he  possesses  over  the  sea.  The  story  of  Dea- 
dalus  and  the  fate  of  Icarus,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  cUissical  reader.  The  account  of  the  au- 
tomaton dove,  constructed  by  the  geometer  Archy- 
tas,  appears  to  have  been  no  fable.  During  the 
middle  ages  many  attempts  were  made  at  flying, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 
any  eflTorts  of  this  nature  were  crowued  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  year  1782,  the  brothers  Moutgoliier 
constructed  a  balloon,  which  was  inflated  with 
the  smoke  produced  from  tlie  combustion  of  damp 
straw,  and  in  1783,Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlaudes  ascended  in  a  smoke  balloon,  from 
Paris,  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  feet.  In 
the  beginning  of  1784,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert 
ascended  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
after  a  flight  of  90  minutes,  alighted  in  safety. 
Other  successful  ascents  followed,  and  no  accident 
occurred  until  the  young  naturalist,  Pilatre  do  Ro- 
zier, and  his  companion  Remain,  lost  their  lives  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  channel  from  France  to 
England.  The  machine  on  this  occasion  was 
double,  having  a  large  upper  balloon  filled  with 
hydrogen',  and  a  smaller  one  below  (for  the  sake 
of  raising  or  sinking  the  machine  at  pleasure)  in- 
flated with  smoke.  At  a  height  of  3000  feet,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and 
the  unfortunate  aeronauts  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground.  The  victory  of  Jordan  over  the  Austri- 
ans  at  Fleurus  in  1794,  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the 
enemy's  movements  by  means  of  a  balloon.  An 
ascent,  very  interesting  to  science,  was  made  by 
Biot  and  Gay  Lussac  in  1804,  when  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  13,000  feet  was  attained.  A  similar 
ascent  was  made  soon  after  by  Gay  Lussac  alone, 
when  the  enormous  height  of  23,040  feet  was 
reached,  or  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  4^  English 
miles,  being  higiier  than  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  numerous 
ascents  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  England,  and  in  the  majority  of  these 
oases,  the  balloons  have  been  inflated  with  coal 
gas,  furnished  by  the  gas  works  The  feat  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  ascended  in  a  gigantic  balloon  from 
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Vaaxhail  in  NoTember,  1836,  and  succeeded  in 
safely  conducting  across  the  channel  to  Nassau  in 
Germany,  not  only  himself,  bat  two  companions 
and  a  ton  of  ballast,  must  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  one,  and  the  more  recent  *'  jugglery" 
of  Mr.  Henson  and  his  "  phemtom**  aerial  machine, 
must  be  still  more  familiar. 

Principles  or  Ballooning.  The  weight  of  the 
body  of  air  which  a  balloon  displaces,  must  exceed 
the  gross  weight  of  the  balloon  and  all  its  append- 
ages. Pure  hydrogen  is  16  times  lighter  than 
common  air  at  the  earth's  surface ;  but  when  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  for  ballooning,  it  is  only 
from  7  to  11  times  lighter.  (Cavendish.)  Hence  a 
bag,  filled  with  this  gas,  will  ascend  to  a  position 
in  the  atmosphere  where  the  latter  possesses  a  sim- 
ilar density  to  itself,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
addition  to  the  gravity  of  the  gas,  occasioned  by 
the  weight  of  its  envelope.  It  has  been  computed 
that  a  balloon  of  60  feet  diameter,  filled  with  com- 
mon hydrogen  gas,  prepared  from  iron  filings  and 
acid,  on  the  large  scale,  and  being  6  times  rarer 
than  the  atmoi^here,  would  raise  a  weight  of  nearly 
7000  lbs.,  besides  the  weight  of  the  gas  case,  while 
one  of  only  1^  feet  in  diameter  would  barely  float, 
from  the  less  proportion  of  gas  to  the  weight  of  the 
case  that  contains  it.  The  aerostatic  power  of 
balloons  is  proportional  to  their  dimensions  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  Balloons  are 
made  of  larger  size  than  required  to  contain  the 
necessary  quantity  of  gas,  to  allow  room  for  its  in- 
crease of  bulk,  as  it  rises  into  a  rarer  medium.  A 
foot  of  gas,  measured  at  the  earth's  surface,  will 
fill  a  space  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of  3}  miles. 
The  carbureted  hydrogen,  supplied  by  the  gas- 
works, is  much  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas,  and 
consequently,  a  balloon  filled  with  the  former  has  a 
much- less  ascensional  power  than  when  filled  with 
the  latter.  MaterialSy  ^c.  The  fabric,  of  which 
air  balhona  are  made,  is  strong,  thin  silk,  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  Indian  rubber.  Fire  balloons 
(on  the  small  scale)  are  generally  made  of  silver 
paper,  and  inflated  by  burning  spirits  of  wine,  by 
means  of  a  sponge  dipped  therein,  and  suspended 
just  within  the  mouth  of  the  balloon.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  diameten,  surfaces,  and  capaci- 
ties of  spheres,  as  w^ell  as  the  remarks  that  follow, 
are  taken  from  the  Chemical  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Ure. 

Table  showing  the  relations  between  the  diame- 
ten, surfaces,  and  capacities  of  spheres.  By 
Dr.  Ure. 


Diameters. 

Borfaees. 

CapttcUies. 

1 

3-141 

0-523 

2 

12-567 

4-188 

3 

28-274 

14137 

4 

50-265 

33-51 

5 

78-54 

65-45 

10 

314159 

523-6 

15 

706-9 

1767-1 

20 

1256-6 

4189- 

25 

1963-5 

8181- 

30 

2827- 

14137- 

40 

5026- 

33510- 

Remarks.    Having  ascertained  by  experiment 
the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  the  varnished  cloth, 


we  find,  by  inspection  in  the  above  table,  a  molti- 
plier,  whence  we  readily  compute  the  total  weight 
of  the  balloon.  A  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air 
weighs  527  gn.,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  abont 
40.  But  as  the  gas  employed  to  fill  balloons  m 
never  pure,  we  must  estimate  its  weight  at  sosie- 
thing  more.  And  perhaps,  taking  every  thing  inls 
account,  we  shall  find  it  a  convenieiit  and  suffi*  . 
ciently  precise  rule  for  aerostation,  to  consider 
every  cubic  foot  of  included  gas  to  have  by  itself  a 
buoyancy  of  fully  one  ounce  avoirdupois.  Henoe* 
a  galloon  of  10  feet  diameter  will  have  an  aseen- 
siodul  force  of  fully  524  oz.  or  33  lbs.  minMtt  tae 
weight  of  the  314  superficial  feet  of  cloth  ;  and  one 
of  30  feet  diameter,  a  buoyancy  of  fnlly  14,137 
oz.,  or  nearly  890  lbs.  mintts  the  weight  of  the  2837 
feet  of  cloth.  On  this  calculation  no  ailowaooe 
need  be  made  for  the  seams  of  the  balloon. 

BALLOON  VARNISH.  L  Good  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  if  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  dry  and 
harden,  fonqs  an  excellent  varnish  for  balloon  casesi 

II.  Indian  rubber  1  lb.,  (cut  small ;)  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 6  lbs. ;  iKiiled  drying  oil  1  gallon.  Proe, 
Digest  the  Indian  rubber  in  the  turpentine,  in  a 
warm  place,  for  a  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel  during  the  whole  time,  then  place  it  in  a 
water  bath  and  gradually  heat  it  until  the  soIutioB 
be  completed ;  next  add  the  oil,  previonsly  made 
warm,  gently  simmer  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  while,  after  which  closely  cover  it  over,  and 
when  cold  strain  it  through  flannel. 

III.  Ing.  Birdlime  1  lb. ;  boiled  linseed  oil  3 
pints ;  turpentine  q.  s.  Proe.  Boil  the  biidlime 
with  1  pint  of  the  oil  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow 
fire,  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  former 
ceases  to  cackle,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  oil,  pre- 
viously heated,  and  again  boil  for  about  one  hour, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  being  careful  that  it  does 
not  boil  over,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do  sa  When 
it  has  boiled  sufficiently,  may  be  known  by  its  ad- 
mitting of  being  drawn  into  threads  between  two 
knives.  As  soon  as  this  occura,  remove  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  a  nif- 
ficient  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  (warm)  to 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  work  it  well 
up. 

Remarks.  These  varnishes  are  better  applied 
lukewarm  to  the  silk,  previously  stretched  out 
tight.     In  about  24  hours  they  will  dry. 

BALLS,  ALTERATIVE,  (for  Horsesl) 
Prep,  I.  Ing.  Calomel  ^  oz. ;  powdered  alt^es  I^ 
oz. ;  starch  6  oz. ;  soft  soap  8  oz.  Proc.  Make 
them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into  12  balls.  Use. 
To  improve  the  constitution. 

II.  Ing.  Tartar  emetic  and  powdered  ginger,  of 
each  5  oz. ;  powdered  opium  and  calomel,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.     Divide  into  16  balls. 

III.  Powdered  Barbadoes  aloes,  ginger,  and 
liquorice,  of  each  2  oz.;  all  in  powder;  Castile 
soap  2  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix ;  divide  into  6  balls. 
Use.   For  grease. 

IV.  Barbadoes  aloes,  emetic  tartar,  and  Uquor- 
ice,  of  each  1  oz. ;  Castile  soap,  2  oz. ;  treyxUe  to 
mix.     For  4  balls.     Use.   For  strangles. 

V.  Calomel,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  pow- 
dered opium,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  powdered  guip  guaia- 
cum  2^  oz. ;  Castile  soap  12  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix. 
Divide  into  12  balls.  Use.  For  weak  homes  with 
a  bad  constitution. 
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VI.  Calomel  ^  oz. ;  cascarilla  and  ifaubaib,  of 
each  i  ot. ;  aloes  and  soap,  of  each  4  oz. ;  treacle 
to  mix.     For  12  balls.     Use,  For  weak  horses. 

BALLS,  ANODYNE,  (for  Horses.)  Opium 
and  camphor,  of  each  \  oz. ;  aniseed  powder  2  oz. ; 
gringer  1  oz. ;  oil  of  caraways  ^  oz. ;  Castile  soap 
1  ^  ox. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  3  balls.  Warni' 
hig,  CompoHmg. 

BALLS,  ASTRINGENT,  (for  Horbbs.)  I. 
Opinm  ^  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  1  oz. ;  powdered 
eaaaia  and  ginger,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  powdered  gen- 
tian 2  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  4  balls.  Tonic 
and  binding. 

IL  Opiam  i  oz, ;  ginger  ^  lb. ;  prepared  chalk 
i  ib. ;  treacle  to  mix.     For  10  balls.    For  loo&e- 
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III.  Gnm  catechn  }  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  1 
oz. ;  powdered  liquorice  2  oz. ;  soft  soap  to  mix. 
For  3  balls.     Astringent  and  ionic. 

BALLS,  BITTER.  Ing.  Powdered  gentian 
2  lbs. ;  extract  of  gentian  1  lb. ;  treacle  q.  s.  Proc. 
Beat  the  ingredients  to  a  hard  mass,  and  make  it 
mto  ^  lb.  rolls.  Use.  Substituted  for  hops  by  fraud- 
■lent  brewers. 

B.4.LLS,  BLACK.  8yn.  Blacking  Balls.  I. 
Beeswax  8  oz. ;  resin  1  oz. ;  tallow  ^  oz. ;  melt  to- 
gether, then  add  gum  arabic  1}  oz. ;  dissolved  in 
water  2  oz. ;  and  as  much  lamp-black  as  neces- 
sary to  color ;  stir  until  nearly  cold,  then  run  it 
into  tin  moulds. 

II.  Lard  and  wax,  each  1  oz. ;  ivory  black, 
lampblack,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  8  oz. ;  best 
size  4  oz. ;  mix  as  above. 

III.  Ivory  black  16  oz. ;  gum  tragacanth  2  oz. ; 
SDgar  candy  4oz. ;  water  Id  oz. ;  mix  with  heat 

IV.  Ivory  black  and  lampblack,  of  each  16  oz. ; 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  7  oz. ;  brown  sugav- 
6  oz. ;  melted  glue  1  oz. ;  water  1  quart,  as  above. 

V.  Suet  4  oz. ;  beeswax  and  sweet  oil,  1  oz. 
each  ;  sogar  candy  and  gum  arabic,  both  in  fine 
powder,  1  drachm  each ;  melt  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine, 
and  enon^  lampblack  to  produce  a  good  color. 
Mould  as  sJ>ove.     Use.   For  blackin?  leather. 

BALLS,  BREECHES.  Ing.  Bath  brick  1 
Ibi ;  pumice-stone  \  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  ox- 
gall 6  oz.  Proc.  Make  them  into  a  paste,  with  a 
little  water,  if  reqnbvd,  and  mould  them  of  any 
tbape  you  please. 

II.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  whiting  and 
pipeclay,  to  which  some  coloring  may  be  added. 
Remarks.  Rose  pink,  yellow  ochre,  mnber,  Irish 
slate,  or  any  other  similar  coloring  matter  may  be 
added  to  produce  the  desired  tint 

BALLS,  CAMPHOR,  (for  Horses.)  I.  Cam- 
phor 1  oz.,  (reduce  it  to  powder  by  adding  a  little 
^rit  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar ;)  powdered  nitre 
4  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For 
4  ballsL     Anodyne  and  diuretic. 

II.  Omit  the  nitre,  and  add  4  oz.  more  liquorice 
powder.     Anodyne. 

BALLS,  CLOTHES.  I.  Fipeday  2  lbs. ;  ful- 
ler's earth  1  Ib. ;  whiting  }  lb. ;  white  pepper  3  oz. ; 
mix  with  water. 

IL  Fuller's  earth  2  lbs. ;  curd  soap  1  lb. ;  ox- 
galls sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  with  wliich 
form  balls. 

Use.  To  remove  grease  from  cloth  and  to  clean 


BALLS,  COLIC,  (for  Horses.)  Powdered 
opium  ^  oz. ;  Castile  soap  and  camphor,  each 
1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  and  cassia,  each  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  4  balls. 

BALLS,  CORDIAL,  (for  Horsesl)  Aniseed, 
caraway-seed,  and  cumin-seed,  of  each  4  lbs. ; 

?'nger  2  lbs. ;  all  in  powder ;  treacle  q.  s.  to  mix. 
rodnct  21  lbs.     To  be  made  up  into  balls  weigh- 
ing 1}  oz.  each. 

-  II.  Powdered  ginger  1  lb. ;  liquorice  powder  3 
lbs. ;  whiting  2  11m.  ;  powdered  opium  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
caraway  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  Di- 
vide into  balls  1^  oz.  each. 

III.  Starch  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  ^  lb. ; 
oils  of  caraway,  cassia,  and  doves,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  12  balls.  Use.  As  a 
cordial  after  looseness,  (especially  Na  II.,)  during 
colds,  &c. 

BALLS,  COUGH,  (for  Horse&)  I.  Cordial 
ball  mass  4  lbs. ;  gum  ammoniacum  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered squills  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  4 
dozen  balls. 

II.  Powdered  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  powdered 
squills,  camphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  16  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12 
balls. 

III.  Gum  ammoniacum  3  oz. ;  powdered  squills 
1  oz. ;  camphor  f  oz. ;  opium  ^  oz. ;  powdered 
ginger  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  5  drachms ;  treaele  to 
mix.     For  8  balls. 

BALLS,  CREAM.  White  cunl  soap  1  lb. ; 
powdered  starch  3  oz. ;  beat  together,  weigh  into 
1  oz.  balls,  and  roll  them  in  powdered  starch.  Use 
For  cleaning  the  hands. 

BALLS,  DIAPHORETIC,  (for  Horses.) 
I.  Antimonial  powder  1  oz. ;  camphor  }  oz. ; 
starch  6  oz. ;  mix  with  treacle,  and  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Tartar  emetic  and  camphor,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  make  them  into  two  balls, 
with  treacle. 

III.  Camphor  1  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  3  oz. ;  li- 
quorice powder  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  ^  oz. ;  soft 
soap  8  oz. ;  beat  together,  and  divide  into  6  balls. 

BALLS,  DIURETIC,  (for  HoRSBa)  I.  Soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered nitre  2  oz. ;  oil  juniper,  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  pow- 
der 3  oz.     Divide  into  8  bails. 

II.  Powdered  nitre,  rosin,  and  soft  soap,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  5  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper  1  oz.; 
treacle  to  mix.     For  12  balls. 

III.  Powdered  rosin  6  lbs. ;  nitre  4  lbs. ;  soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  1  lb. ;  oil  of 
juniper  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Weigh  into  1|  oz. 
balls. 

BALLS,  FARCY,  (for  Horses.)  Corrosive 
sublimate  10  grains ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  aniseed  ^  a  drachm  ;  mix  with  treacle  for  1  ball. 

II.  Calomel  1  oz. ;  powdered  opium  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  12  oz. ;  mix  with  treacle  for  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  FEVER,  (for  Hontes.)  Tartar 
emetic  2  oz. ;  nitre  8  oz. ;  liquorice  6  oz. ;  all  in 
fine  powder ;  mix  with  treacle  for  12  balls. 

II.  Nitre  and  tartar  emetic,  of  each  1  lb.,  in 
fine  powder ;  powdered  digitalis  4  oz. ;  antimonial 
powder  8  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  l^  lb. ;  treacle  to 
mix.    Divide  into  balls  weighing  1  os.  3  drs.  each. 
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BALLS,  FURNITURE.  L  Melt  together  in 
a  pipkiu  1  lb.  of  beeswax  and  \  oz.  of  alkanet  root 
until  the  former  be  well  colored  ;  then  add  linked 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  \  pint  Strain 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin. 

II.  Linseed  oil  I  pint,  alkanet  root  2  oz. ;  heat 
them  together  until  a  proper  color  be  produced, 
strain,  and  add  yellow  wax  1^  lb.>  and  rosin  2  oz. 
Use.   For  polishing  furniture. 

BALLS,  GARLICK,  (for  Horsbs.)  Garlick 
1  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
Use.   For  chronic  coughs. 

BALLS,  GRIPE,  (for  Horses.)  Liquorice, 
black  pepper,  ginger,  and  prepared  chalk,  all  in 
powder,  of  each  4  oz. ;  oils  of  caraway,  cloves,  and 
cassia,  of  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  INFLUENZA,  (for  Horses.)  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  nitre,  and  Venice  tnr{)entine,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  gentian  2  lbs. ;  ginger  ^  lb. ;  treacle 
to  mix.     Divide  into  1^  oz.  balls. 

BALLS,  LAXATIVE,  (for  Horsks.)  L  Aloes, 
ginger,  and  soft  soap,  of  each  3  drachms ;  mix 
with  treacle  for  1  ball.     Cordial'  and  laxative. 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  ^  lb. ;  powdered  antimo- 
ny 2  oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  3  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix  for  12  bails. 

BALLS,  MANGE,  (for  Horses.)  Crude  an- 
timony 2  oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  opium  ^  oz. ;  flow- 
ers of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  mix  with  treacle  and  divide 
into  12  bulls.  Remark.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  horse 
bean  to  that  of  a  small  nut,  is  a  capital  medicine 
for  dogs. 

BALLS,  MERCURIAL,  (for  Horses.) 
I.  Calomel  1  oz. ;  aloes  2  oz. ;  rhubarb  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  14  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide 
into  12  balls.     Laxative  and  alterative. 

II.  Strong  mercurial  ointment  \  lb. ;  powdered 
ginger  3  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  10  oz. ;  treacle  to 
mix  for  12  balls. 

BALLS,  PHYSIC.  Syn.  Purging  Balls, 
(for  Horses.)  Barbadoes  aloes  5  oz. ;  hard  soap 
3  oz. ;  ginger  and  olive  oil,  of  each  1  oz. ;  melt 
together  in  a  ladle,  and  while  warm,  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Aloes  and  hard  soap,  of  each  5  oz. ;  pearl- 
ashes  1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  2  oz. ;  melt  as  above 
for  8  balls. 

BALLS,  SCOURING.  L  Ing.  Curd  soap  8 
oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  ox-gall,  of  each  1  oz. 
Proc.  Melt  the  soap,  and  when  cooled  a  little, 
stir  in  the  rest,  and  make  it  into  cakes  while  warm. 

II.  Soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  each  1  lb. ;  beat 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  form  into 
cakes.  Use.  To  remove  grease,  &lc.,  from  cloth. 
The  spot  first  moistened  with  water  is  rubbed  with 
the  cake,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  w^ell  rub- 
bed with  a  little  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rinsed  or  rubbed  off  clean. 

BALLS,  STOMACHIC,  (for  Horses.)  Pow- 
dered gentian,  4  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  each  2  oz. ;  soil  soap  8  oz. ;  mix  and 
divide  into  8  balls. 

II.  Powdered  quassia,  myrrh,  soda,  aloes,  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  2  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  10  drops  ; 
treacle  to  mix  for  1  ball. 

HI.  Aloes  <^  oz  ;  rhubarb  and  ginger,  each  \  oz. ; 
calomel  1  drachm ;  oil  of  caraway  10  drops ;  soft 
ioap  3  drachms ;  for  1  balL 


BALLS,  STRENGTHENING,  (for  Houa) 
Powdered  calomba  and  cascarilla,  of  each  \  oz.{ 
soft  soap  }  oz. ;  chalk  ^  oz. ;  make  into  a  baU,/r 
looseneMt  j'C. 

II.  Powdered  gentian  2  oz. ;  sulphate  of  irot 
and  myrrh,  of  each  I  oz.;  liquorice  powder  4  oz.; 
treacle  to  mix.     For  8  balls. 

BALLS,  SULPHUR,  (for  Horses.)  Flowen 
of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  powdered  antimony  3  oz. ;  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury  (pure)  2  oz. ;  powdered  gua 
1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12  balls.  Said  to 
make  the  coat  sleek  ;  also  for  mange,  6lc. 

BALLS,  SWEET.  Syn.  Pomambra.  I.  Ing. 
Florentine  orris  root  3  oz. ;  cassia  1  oz. ;  cJovea, 
rhodium  wood,  and  lavender  flowers,  of  each  ^olj 
ambergris  and  musk,  of  each  6  grs. ;  oil  of  ver- 
bena  10  drops.  Proc.  Make  tliem  into  balls  with 
nmcilage  of  gum  tragacauth  made  with  rose- 
water. 

II.  Gum  benzoin  and  styrax,  of  each  1  oz.; 
cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  \  oz. ;  musk  and  civet 
5  grs. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  verbena,  oil  of  riio- 
dium,  otto  of  roses,  and  true  ueroli,  of  each  lU 
drops ;  Florentine  orris  root  2  oz.  Proc.  Reduce 
the  dry  articles  to  powder,  then  add  the  essenc*^ 
and  make  the  whole  into  balls  with  essence  oi' jas- 
mine, jonquil,  violet,  and  tuberose,  of  each  equil 
parts. 

III.  Plaster  of  Paris  4  oz. ;  sandal  wood,  cj-pe- 
rus  root,  and  cloves,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  gum  bemoia 
and  styrax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ivor)'-black  2  oz. ;  niudk 
and  civet,  of  each  1  scruple  ;  ambergris  10  grd.os; 
balsam  of  Peru  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia  1 0  drops ;  oil 
of  rhodium  ^  a  drachm  ;  essence  of  jasmin  \  ol; 
essence  of  neroli  ^  a  drachm  ;  otto  of  rosi-«  15 
drops ;  mucilage  made  with  orange-flower  w&let 
to  mix.  Proc.  Make  them  into  beads,  and  pierM 
them  while  soft. 

Use.  VVorn  in  the  pocket  as  a  perfume.  Some 
persons  varnish  them,  but  that  keeps  in  the  smelL 

BALLS,  TONIC,  (for  Horses.)  Gentian  i 
oz. ;  opium  ^  a  drachm ;  cascarilla,  myrrh,  aad 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  1  drachm  ;  soft  soap  { 
oz.     Form  into  a  ball. 

II.  Calomba  2  oz. ;  cassia  \  oz. ;  allspice  ^  oz.; 
treacle  to  make  2  balls. 

III.  Powdered  bark  8  oz. ;  gentian  2  oz. ;  ea\ia 
of  tartar  1  oz. ;  opium  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  and 
iron  filings,  of  each  3  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  12  bulkk 
If  the  horse  is  costive,  omit  the  opium. 

IV.  Sulphate  of  iron  4^  oz. ;  powder  of  calom- 
ba 5  oz. ;  do.  of  cascarilla  3  oz. ;  soft  soap  8  ol 
For  12  balls. 

V.  Sulphate  of  iron,  myrrh,  and  gentian,  of 
each,  \  oz. ;  ginger  ^  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  3 
drachms  ;  treacle  to  make  1  balL  The  last  three 
are  suited  for  washy  horses. 

VI.  Gentian  8  oz. ;  ginger  4oz. ;  opium  Jot; 
nitre  3  oz. ;  oil  of  caraway  }  oz. ;  liquorice  powder 
and  treacle  to  make  12  balls.  For  excessive  fltAl- 
ing. 

VII.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
of  each,  1  drachm  ;  Venice  turpentine  1  oz. ;  gin- 
ger and  cassia,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  to 
make  2  balls.     For  incontinence  of  urine. 

BALLS,  WORM,  (for  Horses.)  L  AIo» 
5  drachms ;  Castile  soap  )  oz. ;  calomel  and  gin* 
ger,  of  each,  1  ^  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  and  caasia, 
of  each,  6  drops;   treacle  to  make  a  balL    II- 
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iUoefl,  powdered  tin,  ginger,  and  soft  soap,  of 
each,  i  oi'\  oil  of  cloves   15  drops.     Make  a 

hall 

BALIiS,  WASH,  (MoTTLKD.)  I.  (Red.)  Cut 
white  curd  or  Windsor  soap,  not  too  dry,  into 
small  square  pieces,  and  roil  them  in  a  mixture 
of  powdered  bole  and  starch,  or  bole  alone  ;  then 
iqneeze  them  into  balls  without  mixing  the  color 
more  than  is  necessary. 

II.  (Blue.)  Roll  the  pieces  ui  powdered  blue, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  (Green.)  Roll  the  pieces  in  a  mixture  of 
powdered  blue  and  yellow  ochre. 

Remarks.  In  this  way,  by  varying  the  color  of 
the  powder,  mottled  wash-balls  of  any  color  may 
he  produced. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Syn.  Balsam^leon. 
Opobalsam.  Oil  of  Balsam.  Balm  op  Mecca. 
Balbahum  Judaicum.  The  genuine  balsam  of 
Mecca  is  the  juice  of  the  amyris  gileadeusis,  and 
ia  obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  of  the  tree  with 
an  axe.  It  is  both  scarce  and  costly,  and  none 
of  it  ever  reaches  this  country  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  **  There  are  only  two  shops  in  Coa- 
Btaut'roopie  at  which  the  genuine  balsam  can  be 
obtained.  Its  price  is  exorbitant,  one  grain  being 
charged  5  Turkish  piastres  =  Is.  O^d."  That 
which  is  sent  to  England  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  twigs  of  the  balsam  tree  in  water.  The  real 
balsam  of  Mecca  is  of  a  clear  gold  color,  and 
pOBSMses  a  penetrating  and  delicate  fragrance, 
and  a  sharp  bitter  astringent  taste.  A  drop  let 
fail  on  the  surface  of  hot  water  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  surface,  like  a  thin  film  of  oil,  and 
again  contracts  on  the  water  cooling.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  fatty  and  essential  oils,  which  then 
assume  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  balsam.  Use, 
It  is  thought  to  be  antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  vul- 
nerary, and  that  its  fumes  prevent  barrenness.  It 
is  employed  in  the  east  as  a  cosmetic  and  per- 
foroe.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  redness 
and  swelling. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD,  FACTITIOUS.  The 
article  met  with  in  trade  under  the  name  of  balm 
of  Giiead  is  either  the  article  alluded  to  above  or 
a  spurious  kind  prepared  by  one  of  the  formulsB 
below. 

L  Inff,  Yellow  roein  lOoz. ;  tincture  of  ben- 
xoin  and  (ril  of  lemons  3  oz.  each ;  oils  of  cara- 
ways and  rosemary,  of  each,  2  oz.  Proc.  Melt 
the  rosin ;  then  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  stir 
in  the  tincture ;  lastly,  add  the  essential  oils. 

IL  Yellow  rosin  1  lb. ;  gum  benzoin  (bright) 
4oz.;  best  liquid  styrax  3oz. ;  essence  of  lemons 
3 ox.;  oil  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  oihs  of  caraways  and 
cassia,  each,  1  oz.  Proc.  Keep  the  rosin  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat  for  15  minutes  ;  then  remove  the 
heat,  and  add  the  benzoin,  previously  powdered 
And  mbbed  up  with  an  equal  weight  of  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  add 
the  rest;  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  strain  through  flannel. 

III«  Balsam  of  Canada  16  oz. ;  g^um  benzoin, 
hrigbt  and  clear,  5  oz. ;  oils  of  lemons,  rosemary, 
ud  cafisia,  of  each,  ^oz.  Powder  the  benzoin, 
and  well  mix  it  with  the  Canada  balsam ;  then 
place  the  mixtore  in  a  flask,  and  after  closing  the 
Btouth  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  nntil 
the  liquid  will  dissolve  no  more  of  the  benzoin ; 


next  a]l6w  it  to  settle  until  clear  and  cold,  and 
then  add  the  essences. 

BALSAM.  Si/n.  Baumb,  (Fr.)  Balsams, 
{Oer.)  Balsams  are  semi-liquid  resinous  sub- 
stance, having  for  the  most  part  the  consistence 
of  honey.  Some,  however,  are  solid,  and  the 
greater  number  harden  by  exposure  to  tlie  air  and 
age.  They  are  generally  aromatic,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, partly  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  so  in 
water.  Their  usual  constituents  are  resin  and 
benzoic  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  aro- 
matic essential  oil.  Some  of  the  substances  false- 
ly called  balsams  contain  no  benzoic  acid,  as  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  ^c. ;  and  many  preparations, 
from  the  presumption  that  they  possess  balsamic 
qualities,  have  also  received  this  name. 

BALSAM,  ACOUSTIC.  Prep.  I.  Tincture 
of  benzoin,  tincture  of  castor,  and  tincture  of 
opium,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  asafcetida 
5  drops.     Mix. 

II.  (Baume's.)  Tinctures  of  ambergris,  asa- 
fcetida,  castor,  and  opium,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  rue,  of 
each,  15  drops.     Mix. 

Use.  In  atonic  deafness,  1  or  2  drops  poured 
into  the  ear ;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened 
therewith,  is  introduced  instead. 

BALSAM  OF  AMBER.  The  thick  oil  left 
in  the  retort  after  rectifying  oil  of  amber.  The 
properties  are  similar  to  oil  of  amber. 

BALSAM,  ANODYNE,  (BATE'S.)  Prep. 
Castile  soap,  in  shavings,  3  oz. ;  camphor  2  oz. ; 
powdered  opium  ^  oz. ;  hay  saflron  and  oil  of  rose- 
mary, of  each,  1  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint 
Proc,  Digest  (with  agitation)  for  10  days, 

II.  Soft  soap  1^  lb. ;  powdered  opium  and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  \  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  ^  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gallon.     As  above. 

III.  Opodeldoc  3  oz. ;  laudanum  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Use.  As  an  anodyne  and  rubefacient  for  sprains, 
&.C.     Dose.  20  to  40  drops. 

BALSAM,  CANADA.  This  balsam  is  the 
product  of  the  Canadian  balsam  fir,  (the  abies 
balsamea,)  a  tree  of  very  common  growth  in  Can- 
ada and  the  State  of  Maine,  (U.  S.)  When  fresh, 
it  has  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  an  agrreeable 
odor,  an  acid  taste,  and  a  pale  yellow  color,  near- 
ly white. 

Pur.  It  should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
soluble  in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it 
forms  a  beautiful  glassy  and  colorless  varnish, 
which  is  much  used  for  preparing  a  semi-transpa- 
rent copying-paper.  A  factitious  kind  is  sold,  but 
is  wholly  deficient  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
genuine  balsam. 

BALSAM,  CANADA  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep.  Dissolve  31b.  of  clear  yellow  resin  in  1 
gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  then  add  ^  pint  of 
pale  linseed  oil,  and  ^  oz.  each  of  essence  of  lemon 
and  oil  of  rosemary. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA.  The  oleoresmous 
juice  of  the  copaifera  officinalis. 

Pur.  As  this  substance  is  frequently  adultera- 
ted, and  sometimes  a  factitious  article  is  sold  in- 
stead, it  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
its  purity. 

1.  The  Ed.  Ph.  states  that  it  should  be  "trans- 
parent, free  of  turpentine  odor  when  heated,  sol- 
uble in  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  diasolve  one  fourth 
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of  its  weight  of  ccLrbonate  of  magnesia  when  heat- 
ed, and  continue  translucent.'* 

2.  Place  a  drop  of  the  balsam  on  a  piece  of  un- 
sized paper,  and  heat  it  until  all  the  essential  oil 
be  expelled ;  it  should  then  form  a  semi-transpa- 
rent woell'dejined  spot;  but  if  the  balsam  has 
been  adulterated  with  a  fat  oil,  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  oily  areola.     (Chevailier.) 

3.  Shaken  with  liquid  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *965,  it 
becomes  clear  and  transparent  in  a  few  moments. 
(Planche.) 

4.  2}  parts  of  balsam  with  1  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, form  a  transparent  mixture,  which  may 
be  heated  to  213°  without  becoming  opaque. 
(Vigne.) 

5.  Boiled  with  50  times  its  weight  of  water  for 
1  hour,  it  should  lose  at  least  half  its  weight 
(Vigne.) 

6.  Two  samples  of  balsam  from  Para,  which 
were  considered  to  have  been  purposely  adultera- 
ted with  rancid  oil  of  almonds,  diissolved  well  in 
alcohol,  but  combined  badly  with  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  Direct  experiments  showed  that  pure 
copaiba  balsam  may  be  adulterated  with  50  per 
cenU  of  a  fat  oil  (nut  oil,  almond  oil)  without  its 
ceasing  to  give  a  clear  solution  in  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol. Only  after  12  to  15  hours  does  the  oil  sepa- 
rate. Excess  of  alcohol  separates  the  oil  in  all 
cases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  an  unadulterated  balsam  may  be 
insoluble  or  of  difficult  solution  in  alcohol ;  an 
adulterated  one,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  soluble. 
The  best  test  for  detecting  the  fat  oils  would  be 
alcohol  to  which  some  caustic  potash  has  been 
added.     (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  1842,  p.  52.) 

Use.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  considered  detersive, 
vulnerary,  diuretic,  and  astringent ;  and  appears 
to  possess  a  sort  of  specific  power  over  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  urino-genital 
oi'gans.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops  on  sugar,  or  float- 
ing on  water,  to  which  30  or  40  drops  of  elixir  of 
vitriol  has  been  added.  It  may  be  taken  3  or  4 
times  daily,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  A  few 
drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  laudanum  are 
a  good  addition  to  allay  the  nausea.  It  is  also 
given  in  the  form  of  sirup,  mixture,  pills,  and 
clyster. 

Remarks,  Numerous  preparations  of  this  article 
are  continually  being  pufied  off  by  certain  adver- 
tising druggists ;  as  "  soluble  copaiba"  ** specific 
solution"  ** salt  of  copaiba"  &c. ;  but  none  ap- 
pear to  possess  equal  activity  and  certainty  to  the 
natural  balsam.  As  the  whole  virtue  of  copaiba 
as  a  medicine  depends  upon  the  essential  oil  it  con- 
tains, the  value  of  any  of  these  preparations  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  that  article  which 
is  found  in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned,  the  quantity  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  wholly  deficient. 
Hence  the  large  doses  of  those  articles  that  may 
be  taken  with  impunity,  as  far  as  their  balsamic 
properties  go,  always,  of  course,  excepting  the 
danger  of  burning  a  hole  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  with  the  large  quantity  of  caustic  potaasa 
which  they  usually  contain. 

BALSAM  CO'PAIBA,  ENEMA  OF.  (Vel- 
PBAD.)  Prep.  Balsam  of  copaiba  ^  oz. ;  yetk  of  i 
egg  ;  distiHed  water  8  oz.  Make  an  emulsion,  and 
add  20  to  30  drops  of  laudanum. 


BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  FACTITIOUS 
Prep.  Powdered  gum  benzoin  4  oz. ;  castor  oil  1 
gallon  ;  yellow  rosin  3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Canada  S 
lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  2  oz. ;  oil  of  savine  1  oz. ;  es- 
sences of  orange  and  lemon,  of  each  J  oz.  Proe. 
Melt  the  rosin,  then  add  a  little  of  the  castor  oil 
and  the  powdered  benzoin,  and  withdraw  the  heat ; 
when  well  mixed  ^d  the  remainder  of  the  castor 
oil,  and  when  nearly  cold  the  essences ;  mix  well, 
and  filter  through  a  Canton  flannel  bag,  adding  a 
little  coarsely-powdered  charooal. 

II.  Balsam  of  Canada  8  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin  2 
lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  \  oz. ;  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  15  drops ;  oil  of  savine  fiO  drops. 
As  above. 

III.  Balsam  of  Canada  9  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin  1 
lb. ;  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  oils  of  roaemary, 
juniper,  and  savine,  1  drachm  each ;  essential  oil 
of  almonds  15  drops. 

IV.  Balsam  of  Canada  3  lbs. ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine 1  lb. ;  oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  savine,  of 
each  q.  s. 

Remarks.  The  above  compounds  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  balsam,  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  ^  the 
latter. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  REDUCED.  Bal- 
sam  of  copaiba  4  lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  Ibsi     Mix. 

II.  Balsam  of  copaiba  7  lbs. ;  castor  oil  4  lbs. ; 
yellow  rosin  2  lbs. 

III.  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  bal- 
sam of  Canada  mixed  together. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  2  lbs.  of  Venice  turpentine. 

V.  Balsams  of  Canada  and  copaiba,  and  nut  or 
castor  oil,  equal  parts. 

VI.  Copaiba  7  lbs. ;  nut  oil  3  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin 

2  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Canada  1  lb. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  forms  for  the  rs- 
dnction  of  c<^iba  balsam,  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  cireulated  in  the  drug  trade.  Fcnr  the 
mode  of  distinguishing  such  compounds  from  the 
pure  balsam,  see  Balsam  op  Copaiba. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  RESIN  OF.  The 
residuum  left  from  the  process  of  distilling  the  oil 
of  copaiba  from  the  balsam.  (See  Oils,  Oil.  or 
Copaiba.)  Prop.,  Use,  ^.  It  consists  principally 
of  copaibic  acid.  It  has  been  recommended  for 
gonoirhcea,  but  appears  to  be  nearly  inert.  I  onco 
foolishly  swallowed,  out  of  bravado,  nearly  f  oi. 
of  this  resin,  without  experiencing  any  sensible  ef- 
fects in  consequence. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  SIRUP  OF.  Prep. 
Rub  4  oz.  of  copaiba  with  32  gn.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, 64  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  a  litUo 
simple  sirup ;  when'  thoroughly  mixed,  add  enough 
of  the  latter  to  make  up  the  whole  quantitv  to 
62  oz. 

BALSAM,  GODBOLD'S  VEGETABLE. 
Prep.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  vinegar  ^  pint ;  garlic  } 
oz. ;  tincture  of  tolu  1  teaspoonful ;  rectified  spirit 

3  oz.  Proc.  Steep  the  gariic  in  the  vinegar  for 
3  or  4  days,  then  strain  off  the  clear  and  disoolve 
the  sugar  therein,  after  which  add  the  otlier  ingre- 
dients  and  shake  them  well  together. 

BALSAM,  GREEN.  Prep.  Linseed  oU  8  oi.; 
earn  elemi  2  oz. ;  verdigris  powdered  ^  oz.  Proe. 
Melt  together  and  strain.  Use.  The  same  as 
green  oil.         «  ' 

BALSAM  OF  GUAIACUM.     Prep.  Gum 
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guiacum  in  oooiw  powder  16  oz. ;  balsain  of  Pe- 
rn ^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart  Proc.  Macerate 
for  10  days,  frequently  shaking  the  mixture. 

U»e.  As  a  diaphoretic.  Dose.  30  to  60  drops. 
Externally  antisuppurative. 

BALSAM  OF  UON£Y.  Prep.  I.  Balsam 
of  iolu  2  OK. ;  gum  storax  and  powdered  opium,  of 
each  i  OiC ;  honey  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart. 
Proc  Mix  well  together*  and  agitate  occasionally 
Cor  3  or  4  days,  then  decant  the  clear  and  filter 
the  residuum.  Use.  As  a  pectoral,  in  tickling 
coDffhs.     Dose.  1  to  2  teaspoonfnls. 

IL  {HiWtt.)  a.  Balsam  of  tolu  1  lb. ;  honey  2 
Iba. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gaUou.    Dissolve. 

6.  Balsam  of  tolu  1  oz. ;  sty  rax  1  drachm ;  opi- 
um 2  drachms ;  honey  \  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint, 
as  above.  Dose*  Half  to  a  whole  teaspoonfuL  As 
a  pectoral  in  coughs  and  eolds. 

BALSAM  OF  LEAD.  Prep.  Sugar  of  lead 
2  OL ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint  rroc.  Heat  them 
together  for  half  an  hou|-,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear.     Use.   As  a  cooling  external  application. 

BALSAM,  LOCATELLE'S.  Prep.  I.  Yel- 
low roBiB,  olive  oil,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each 
1  Ibk ;  shavings  of  red  Sanden  wood  1  oz.  Proc. 
Boil  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  ointment,  and 


IL  Yellow  wax  4  oz. ;  olive  oil  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  1  Ibw ;  alkanet  root  2  oz. ;  as  last 

Vse.  As  a  pectoral  in  coughs  and  colds.  Dose. 
i  to  1  teaqioonful  mixed  wiUi  the  same  quantity 
of  conserve  of  roses. 

BALSAM,  PECTORAL.  Prep.  Tincture  of 
tolo,  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  2 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  4  oz.  Mix.  Use.  As  a  pec- 
toral in  coughs  and  colds.    Dose.  A  teaspoonful. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Prep,  and  Source. 
Genuine  balsam  of  Peru  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  myrospermum  peroiferum 
in  water.    It  should  possess  the  following  charac- 


Pur.  and  Tests.  I.  Balsam  of  Peru  should  have 
a  oouBtstence  aiul  appearance  resembling  treacle, 
and  an  aromatic  odor  between  that  of  benzoin  and 
vanilla.  II.  It  should  be  entirely  soluble  m  alco- 
boL  III.  It  should  undergo  no  diminution  in  vol- 
ume when  agitated  with  "water.  IV.  1000  parts 
of  the  balsam  should  saturate  exactly  75  grains  of 
pore  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  V.  Its  sp.  gr. 
sbould  not  be  less  than  1*150,  nor  more  than  l-lSo. 

Remarks.  Like  most  other  costly  articles,  it  k 
boih  imitated  and  adulterated.  The  following  are 
the  fermnlsB  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  the  arti- 
cles so  produced  will  not  answer  to  the  above  tests. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Balaam  of  tolu  1  lb. ;  gum  benzoin  3  lbs. ;  liquid 
eCorax  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  q.  s.  Proe.  The  gum 
benzoin  in  coarse  powder  is  dissolved  in  a  little  of 
the  ^rit,  and  then  mixed  up  with  the  balsam  of 
tola  and  storax,  adding  as  much  spirit  as  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU,  REDUCED.  Prep. 
Balsam  of  Peru  3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  tolu  2  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit  enough  to  ^^uce  it  to  a  proper  oonsist* 
eaee.     As  above. 

IL  Balsam  of  Pern  3  lbs. ;  gum  benzoin  (dis- 
solved in  the  least  quantity  of  spirit  potriUe)  1  lb. 
An  above.  *  « 

BALSAM,  RIGA.    Syn.   Baums  db  Carta- 


THES.  (Fr.)  Balsamum  Libani.  (Lat.)  True  Ri« 
ga  balsam  is  a  pellucid  white  fluid,  obtained  from 
the  riioots  of  the  pinus  cembra.  It  smells  and 
tastes  strongly  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  like  that  arti- 
cle is  powerfully  diuretic  and  vulnerary.  The 
bottoms  of  oil  of  juniper  thinned  with  spirit  are 
generally  sold  for  it  The  spiritus  turionum  pini 
is  also  commonly  called  Riga  balsam. 

BALSAM,  RIGA.  Syn.  Spiritus  Turionum 
Puci.  Prep,  I.  Young  shoots  of  Scotch  fir  (col- 
lected in  Maroh)  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  5  pints.  Proc.  Bruise  the  fir-shoots  and 
macerate  in  the  spirit  and  water  for  3  or  4  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon. 

II.  (Extemporaneous.)  Mix  together,  rectified 
spirit  8  oz. ;  oU.  of  juniper  and  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitato- well  and  filter. 
Prop.t  Uset  ^e.  Stimulant  and  diuretic ;  also 
used  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Oil  of  Sul- 
phur. SuLPUURBTXD  OiL.  ProB.  I.  Flowen  of 
sulphur  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  8  lbs.  Froc,  Meat  them 
together  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  stir  until  they 
combine.  (P.  E.) 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  linseed  oil  1  gallon. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR,  ANISATED. 
Prep.  I.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  4 
oz.  of  oil  of  aniseed. 

II.  Balsam  of  sulphur  12  oz. ;  oU  of  aniseed  4 
oz.     Mix. 

Uset  Dossy  4^.  Balsam  of  sulphur  is  said  to 
possess  expectorant  and  diaphorotic  qualities,  and 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  40  to  50  drops,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  used  externally  as  an  ap- 
plication to  foul  ulcers.  Its  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell  have,  however,  almost  precluded  its  use.  The 
last  two  formulsB  aro  pectoral,  in  doses  of  10  to  30 
drops. 

BALSAM,  THIBAULTS.  Prep.  Myrrh, 
aloes,  and  dragon's  blood,  of  each  1  drachm ; 
flowers  of  Saint  John's  wort  1  handful ;  spirit  of 
wine  i  a  pint ;  Canada  balsam  ^  oz.  Proc.  Di- 
gest the  flowers  in  the  spirit  for  3  days,  then  express 
the  liquor  and  dissolve  the  other  insredients  therein. 
Use.  To  heal  outs  and  wounds,  and  to  stop  bleeding. 
Internally  diuretic,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls ; 
given  in  gonorrhoea. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  This  substance  »  ob- 
tained from  the  myrospermum  toluiferum,  and 
when  fresh,  is  a  soft,  translucent,  tenacious,  and 
resinous-looking  mass,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  trans- 
parent  solution.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle.  It  is  frequently  adulterated,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  loea^er  snullf  is  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  formed  with,  that  fluid 
is  opaque. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Orange  shellac  and  gum  benzoin,  of  each  1  lb.  in 
coarse  powder ;  dissolve  in  rectified  spirit  5  lb.,  (in 
a  close  vessel ;)  filter  and  distil  oflf  the  spirit  until 
the  residuum  has  a  proper  consistence,  then  add  a 
few  dmpB  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  nutmeg,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  essence  of  vanilla. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  (REDUCED.)  I.  Bal- 
sa|n  of  tolu  1  lb. ;  mix  it  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
close  vessel  with  H 1^*  of  ^^^  brightest  and  clearest 
pieces  of  gum  benzoin  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
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and  soften  with  a  liUle  tincture  of  vanilla  and  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

II.  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  tola,  benzoin,  orange 
shelidc,  and  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  together  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  flavored  with  a  LiUle  essence  of 
Jtorax  and  essence  of  vanilla. 

BALSAM  OF  TURPENTINE.  Prep.  Melt 
by  a  gentle  heat  black  rosin  1  lb. ;  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire  and  add  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint. 

BAMBOO,  ENGLISH.  This  is  a  sort  of 
pickle  prepared  from  the  young  shoots  of  elder  in 
spring.  Prep.  The  outer  skin  is  peeled  off,  and 
they  are  immersed  in  salt  water  for  12  or  14  hours, 
then  boiled  in  vinegar  for  a  few  seconds  ;  they  are 
next  put  into  a  jar  with  a  little  white  pepper,  gin- 
ger, mace,  and  pimento,  and  vinegar  (boiKng  hot) 
poured  over  them  ;  the  jar  is  then  well  covered 
up,  and  set  for  about  2  hours  in  a  hot  place  by  the 
fireside,  where  it  is  kept  scalding  until  the  pickle 
is  done. 

Use,  For  makmg  Indian  picklo,  also  eaten  with 
boiled  mutton.  The  clusters  of  elder  flowers,  jnst 
before  they  open,  also  make  a  beautiful  pickle. 

BANDANNA.  This  is  a  species  of  calico 
printing  distinguished  by  light,  or  white  figures  or 
spots  on  a  dark  ground,  and  has  been  practised  in 
India  from  time  immemorial.  Formerly  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  were  wholly  imported  from  India, 
but  of  late  years  those  of  British  manufacture 
have  entirely  superseded  them.  The  latter  are  not 
only  much  cheaper,  but  also  vastly  superior  in 
quality.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and 
Co.  at  Glasgow,  no  leas  than  1600  pieces,  or  19,200 
yards  of  cotton,  are  converted  into  bandannas  in 
the  short  space  of  10  hours,  by  the  labor  of  only 
4  workmen.  The  machinery  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  the  most  ingenions  description. 

(Process  of  printing  Bandannas.)  A  series  of 
presses  are  arranged  furnished  with  lead  plates,  out 
of  which  the  pattern  is  cut,  the  pieces  of  cotton, 
dyed  (generally)  of  a  Turkey  red,  are  then  placed 
in,  several  at  a  time,  and  the  presses  put  in  action 
by  hydraulic  machinery,  by  which  every  part  of 
the  cloth,  except  where  the  pattern  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  lead  plates,  receives  a  pressure  of  up- 
wards of  300  tons.  A  clear  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  now  admitted  to  the  pattern,  by  properly 
arranged  pipes,  and  after  it  has  removed  the  color, 
which  it  does  very  rapidly,  a  stream  of  water  is 
passed  through  the  pattern,  to  wash  oflfthe  bleach- 
ing solution,  when  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
pieces  of  cloth  are  then  removed  from  the  presses 
and  others  substituted,  to  undergo  a  similar  opera- 
tion. 

BARBAROSSA'S  PILLS.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  mercurial  preparation 
employed  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  quick- 
silver, rhubarb,  musk,  and  amber. 

BARCLAY'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.  Prep. 
Colocynth  2  drachms ;  extract  of  jalap  1  drachm  ; 
almond  soap  1^  drachms;  gum  guaiacum  3 
drachms ;  emetic  tartar  8  grs. ;  oils  of  juniper, 
caraway,  and  rosemary,  of  each  4  drops.  Proc. 
Make  the  ingredients  into  a  mass  with  amp  of 
buckthorn,  and  divide  into  64  pills. 

BAREGES  WATER.  Prep.  Alum,  carhop- 
ate  of  lime,  and  hard  Spanish  soap,  of  each  2  grs. ; 
common  salt  4  grs. ;  dried  carbonate  of  soda  20 
grs. ;  solphuret  (rf  potassium  16  grs. ;  water  1  quart. 


jProc.  Reduce  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  and 
boil  them  in  the  water  until  the  fumes  of  sulpliu- 
reted  hydrogen  begin  to  be  evolved,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  up  1  gallon.  Use.  As  a 
medicated  lotion  or  bath  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
from  the  slightest  eruption  to  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  leprosy.  Remarks.  The  above  are  tfa« 
proportions  for  1  gallon,  but  when  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  is  wanted,  a  proportionate  wei^t  of 
the  materials  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  above,  and  then  added  to  the  bath.  This 
was  the  medicated  warm  bath  nsed  by  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon. 

BARIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth  ba- 
ryta, discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808. 

Prep.  Make  a  paste  with  carbonate  of  baryta 
and  water,  and  place  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a 
little  hollow,  formed  in  its  surface.  The  whole 
must  be  then  laid  on  a  small  platina  tray,  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
of  100  double  plates,  while  the  negative  wire  must 
be  inserted  into  the  globule  of  mercury.  An  amal- 
gam of  barium  is  formed,  which,  on  being  heated 
in  a  vacuum,  parts  with  its  mercury  and  leaves 
the  former  metal  pure. 

Prop.,  ^c.  A  dark  gray  colored  metal,  posses- 
shig  little  lustre,  and  decomposed  by  both  air  and 
water,  absorbing  oxygen,  which  converta  it  into 
the  earth  baryta. 

BARIUM,  BROMIDE  OF.  Prep.  Boil  to- 
gether protobromide  of  iron  and  moist  carbonate 
of  baryta,  in  excess,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution 
and  heat  the  residue  to  redness.  Remarks.  By 
the  careful  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance prismatic  crystals  may  be  obtained.  It 
dissolves  freely  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

BARIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Moruts 
OF  Bartta.  Hydrochloratb  of  ditto.  Prep. 
I.  Carbonate  of  baryta  |x;  muriatic  acid  |  pint; 
water  1  quart.  Proc.  Dilute  the  acid  with  the 
water,  then  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  baryta  in  it ; 
evaporate  and  crystallize.  (P.  L.) 

II.  Sulphate  of  baryta  lb  ij  ;  powdered  charcoal 
Jiv  ;  muriatic  acid  q.  s.  Proc.  Heat  the  sulf^ata 
of  baryta  to  redness,  then  cool  and  powder  ;  next 
add  the  charcoal,  and  expose  the  mixture  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  three  hours  to  a  low  white 
heat ;  cool  and  powder ;  lastly,  dissolve  in  water, 
filter,  and  add  muriatic  acid  until  efllervesccnre 
ceases.  The  solution  may  now  be  evaporated  and 
crystallized  as  before.  (P.  E.) 

Prop.  Form ;  crystalline  plates  or  tables,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  fixed  in  tlio  air.  It  communi- 
cates a  greenish  yellow  color  to  flame.  Use. 
Principally  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  its  solution 
causing  a  white  precipitate  in  another,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol  or  a  sulphate.  It  has  been  given  in 
scrofula,  scirrhous  cancer,  skin  diseases,  &c.  It  is 
poisonous.  Its  antidotes  are  the  same  as  those 
for  baryta. 

Remarks.  The  process  of  tlie  London  College 
is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  That  of  the 
Edinburgh  requires  to  be  conducted  under  a  chim- 
ney, or  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  to  carry  off  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  evolved  in  large  quantxties* 
during  the  process.  The  form  of  the  P.  D.  is  un- 
ilar  to  the  Edinburgh. 

BARIUM^  FLUORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Htdro- 
FLuoRATS  OF  Baryta.    A  wluto  powdoT  fonuod 
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9f  digesthig  freshly-precipitated  carbonate  of  ba- 
(yta  in  hydrofluoric  acid  in  exeesa. 

BARIUM,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn,  Protiodide 
OP  Barium.  Htdriodatb  of  Baryta.  Prep. 
I.  Diaeolve  salphuret  of  bcurium  in  water*  and  aad 
iodine  graduallyi  in  excess,  then  filter  and  evapo- 
rate. (Phiilipe.) 

II.  Decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  by  freshly-precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Use.  An  ointment  made  with  4  grs.  of  the  iodide 
to  1  oz.  of  lard  has  been  used  in  scrofula. 

BARIUM,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  (Protoxtoe  of 
Barium.  Syju  Oxide  of  Barium.  Barytes. 
Baryta.)  When  the  metal,  barium,  is  exposed  to 
the  actMm  of  either  air  or  water  this  oxide  is  the 
sole  product 

Prep.  a.  Strongly  ignite  the  pure  crystallized 
nitrate  of  baryta  in  a  covered  cnicible. 

b.  Ignite,  as  before,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  charcoal  in  a  blacklead  crucible. 

c.  {Hy/brated.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of  either 
XQuiiate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  with  another  of  caustic 
potassa  or  ioda. 

Prop.  Obtained  by  the  first  two  processes  it  forms 
a  grayish  white  powder,  having  a  very  caustic  and 
alkaline  taste,  and  slaking,  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, like  quicklime,  but  with  the  evolution  of  more 
heat.  It  then  forms  a  bulky  white  powder,  re- 
sembling that  prepared  by  the  last  formula.  It 
nq>idiy  passes  into  the  state  of  carbonate  on  expo- 
sure to  air.  Use,  As  a  test  for  carbonic  acid  and 
for  the  formation  of  some  salts,  ^nt.  It  is  very 
poisonons.  The  best  antidotes  are  water  soured 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sc^ution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

II.  (Pbroxidb  of  Barium.  Syit,  Deutoxide 
OF  Barium.)  Prep.  a.  Heat  pure  baryta  to  a  dull 
red,  and  pass  pure  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it. 

b.  Heat  pure  baryta  as  above  in  a  platina  cruci- 
ble, then  gradually  add  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
chlorate  of  potama.  Afterwards  wash  ofFthe  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  formed  with  cold  water.  The 
deutoxide  remains  as  a  white  powder. 

e.  Heat  nitrate  of  baryta  to  redness  in  an  earth- 
enware retort,  having  a  tube  attached  to  its  nose, 
to  convey  off  the  Unrated  gases,  to  a  trough  of 
water,  and  continue  the  heat  until  nitrous  fumes 
are  no  longer  evolved.  Uses.  To  make  the  oxy- 
genized acids  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  (Quesne- 
viUe.) 

BARIUM,  PHOSPHURET  OF.  This  is 
formed  by  exposing  its  constituents  mixed  together 
m  atomic  proportions,  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  tube. 
BARIUM,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
tfi^rether  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
wheat  flour  or  charcoal,  and  expose  the  mixture  to 
a  fail  white  heat  in  a  covered  crucible.  When 
cold  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crys- 
tallize. Prop.  Decomposed  by  exposure  in  solution 
to  the  air.  Use.  To  form  baryta  and  its  salts  and 
in  ori^nic  analysis. 

BARK,  BRITtSH.  »ytL  Oak  Bark.  The  bark 
of  the  young  branches  of  the^ak  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  more  expensive  productions  of  South 
America.  The  leaves  also  contain  a  lai^e  quantity 
of  astringent  matter.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  first  brought 
oak  bark  into  notice,  says  that  it  is  a  certain  re- 
medy far  scurvy. 
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BARLEY.  Qual.  Next  to  wheat,  barley  may 
be  considered  the  most  valuable  grain  to  man,  both 
for  the  purposes  of  food  and  for  foiming  several  bev- 
erages in  general  consumption.  (Malt  liquors, 
&c.)  It  forms  good  wholesome  bread,  especially 
for  persons  who  otherwise  live  luxuriously,  but  for 
those  who  live  abstemiously  wheaten  bread  is  pre- 
ferable. 

BARLEY,  CULTIVATION  OF.  After  wheat, 
barley  may  be  considered  the  most  important  grain 
crop,  especially  in  light  and  sharp  soils,  but  it  **  is 
a  tender  grain,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  of  the  stages 
of  its  growth,  particularly  at  seed-time ;  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  will  then  almost  ruin  a  crop  on  the 
best-prepared  land ;  and  in  all  the  after-processes, 
greater  pains  and  attention  are  required  to  ensure 
success  than  in  the  case  of  other  grains.  The  har- 
vest process  is  difficult,  and  often  attended  with 
danger ;  even  the  thrashing  of  it  is  not  easily  exe- 
cuted with  machines,  because  the  awn  generally 
adheres  to  the  grain,  and  renders  separation  from 
the  straw  a  troublesome  task.  Barley,  in  fact,  is 
raised  at  a  greater  expense  than  wheat,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  is  a  more  hazardous  crop.  Except 
upon  rich  and  genial  soils,  where  climate  will  al- 
Igk  wheat  to  be  perfectly  reared,  it  ought  not  to 
bHitltivated. 

"  Bariey  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  early 
and  late ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  bastard  vai|B 
ty,  called  bear  or  bij^,  which  affords  similar  nu^P 
ment  or  substance,  though  of  inferior  quality.  Early 
barley,  under  various  names,  was  formerly  sown 
in  Britain,  upon  lands  that  had  been  previously 
summer  fallowed,  or  were  in  liigh  condition ;  but 
this  mode  of  culture  being  in  a  great  measure  re- 
nounced, the  common  sort,  which  admits  of  beuig 
sown  either  early  or  late,  is  now  generally  used. 

"  The  most  proper  seed-season  is  any  time  in 
AjHil,  though  we  have  seen  good^rops  produced, 
the  seed  of  which  was  sown  at  a  much  later  period." 

Barley  is  generally  sown  after  turnips  and  fre- 
quently after  peas  and  beans,  but  seldom  after 
wheat  or  oats.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Upon  very  rich  land  eight 
pecks  per  acre  are  commonly  sown,  and  frequently 
ten  or  twelve,  whilst  upon  poor  lands  a  larger  quan- 
tity is  sometimes  given.  Enough  seed  should  be 
sown  to  ensure  a  full  crop  without  ofisets,  which 
are  always  produced  if  too  little  seed  is  used. 

The  harvesting  of  barley  requires  much  care 
even  m  good  seasons,  while,  in  bad  ones,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  save  it  It  must  be  cut  before  the  straw 

gets  brittle,  and  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
eld  until  the  grain  is  hardened,  and  the  straw  suf- 
ficiently dry.  If  stacked  too  soon  it  is  apt  to  heat. 
A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is.  to  form  an  opening 
through  the  stack  from  top  to  bottom.  This  open- 
ing is  generally  made  by  placing  a  large  bundle  of 
straw  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  when  the  build- 
ing conunences,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  rises,  the 
straw  is  drawn  upward,  leaving  a  hollow  behind, 
which,  if  one  or  two  openings  are  left  in  the  side  of 
the  stack  near  the  bottom,  ensures  so  complete  a 
circulation  of  air  as  not  only  to  prevent  heating, 
but  to  preserve  the  grain  from  becoming  musty. 

BARNS  AND  OUTHOUSES  FROM 
MITES  AND  WEEVILS,  TO  FREE.  (Ger- 
man  method.)  Let  the  walls  and  rafters,  above 
and  below,  of  such  granaries  be  covered  completely 
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with  quicklime,  Blskod  in  water,  ta  whicb  trefoil,  I  the  iBme  in  rach,  and  codbMs  erf  s  column  of  dmi- 
womiwood.  and  hyasap,  or  nux  vomiCB  have  been  cury,  auppotted  iu  vacuo,  In  a  glaaa  tube,  bj  Uw 
bail«l.  'i'liiB  composition  ^outd  be  ai^ilied  aa  hat  preauire  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  surface  Tht 
as  passible.  "  A  farmei  who  had  his  grauuiee  |  following  engravingi  repreaent  the  principal  *ui>- 
empty  in  Jime  last,  collected  quantities  of  the  ties.  The  several  shapes  have  aiisen  bwi  the  it- 
largest  sized  B        "  '  ■ 
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I,  but  the  priuciple  of  its  construcliui  ia 


to  improve  this  iiwtminont,  either  by  iooresBngilt 
range  or  portalslity.  None,  however,  equal  Ibc 
old  forms  proposed  by  Torricelli,  and  represented 
by  the  fijpiiM  1  and  2.  The  same  letlBia  applj  to 
a  aimilar  portion  of  each  figure  ;  the  refereucn  it 
foot  will  therefore  sufficiently  explain  the  pecata- 
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The  wlirel  barometer  (fig.  5)  is  the  one  most 
commonly  ujied,  especially  as  a  weathsr-glass,  bat 
it  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  neither  indicates 
the  abwlute  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  nor 
its  variations  nflh  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  phi- 
losophical purpose.     Even  as  a  weather-glass  It  is 

ter.     For  travelling  the  last  is  perhaps  the  most 
unexceplionable. 

Tub  CaNSTHUcnoN  or  *  BAaoHmR  may  be 
divided  into  five  operatioDs,  in  each  of  which  the 
utmost  skill  and  core  ore  required.  The  materials 
must  be  of  the  teit  quality.  Not  only  must 
mercury  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  Irom  air,  but 
the  tube  must  be  quite  dry  and  clean,  and  its  inner 
sqr&co  must  be  smooth  and  regnlar- 

1.  The  tubea  for  barometers  should  be  hetmeli- 
cally  settled  immediately  after  their  manufacture 
at  the  glauhouse,  and  kept  in  this  state  nutil  they 
are  wanted  for  filling.  By  this  plan  Ihey  may  be 
kepi  clean  for  any  length  of  time,  whereas  if  Ihey 
are  left  with  one  end  op«i  they  become  sullied 
with  dust  and  smoke,  which,  on  account  of  the 
imallness  of  their  diameters,  can  never  be  perfectly 
removed.  When  wanted  for  use  they  may  be 
opened  with  a  file,  after  whkh  care  must  be  taken 
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ing  not  to  let  the  end  of  the  win  scratch 
the  gioBs,  as,  if  it  does,  such  lubes  will  generally 
be  found  broken,  if  laid  aside  for  a  short  time,  or, 
what  is  worse,  they  will  break  during  the  process 
offiUloglkam.    The  bwt  lube*  are  pMfectly  cylin- 


drical. 33  inches  in  length,  and  the  djameler  of 
their  bore  never  leas  than  3  to  S^  lines,  aa  the  ca- 
pillary attraction  and  fiHction  increases  in  an  invMS* 
ratio  la  the  capacity  of  the  tube.  The  IhickuCM 
of  the  glass  should  not  greatly  exceed  half  a  Tine.        « 

2.  The  mtreury  must  be  perfectly  pure,  wtBeh      { 
should  be  ascertained  before  using  it,  as,  if  It  b* 
adulterated  with  common  melab,  as  ia  frequeoItT 

to  oiidiie  increased.  When  it  cannot  be  got  un- 
adulterated )l  should  be  rectified  in  an  iron  retort; 
or  pure  cinnabar,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  inn 
filings,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  when 
pure  mercury  ivill  distil  over-     (See  Mcrcurt.) 

3.  i^jlin^  the  luht  is  performed  by  pouring  lbs 
meicury  into  it,  having  previously  boiled  it  in  a 
porcelain  or  iron  vessel,  to  expel  the  air.  Tbs 
tube  is  then  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  beat 
over  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal  until  the  mercuiy 
boils,  and  all  the  air  in  the  tube  Is  eitrlcBtnl;  it  ■ 
now  allowed  to  cool  and  again  filled  up  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  exposure  over  the  chifing-di*  re-  | 
poated  ;  when  again  perfectly  cool  it  may  be  Glled 
up  with  a  little  fi-eshly-boiled  mercury,  and  is  tlwi 
ready  for  fixuig  in  its  fivme. 

4.  Tht  labe  filled  an  ahme  mutt  ixtxt  bt  plotti 
in  ill  frame,  for  which  purpose  the  opea  end  ii 
perfectly  stopped,  and  it  is  inverted  into  a  imilt 
trough  of  prepared  merctiry;  or  if  it  be  of  the 
syphon  kind,  simply  inverted  and  fixed  in  its  fiaEie. 

5.  The  graduated  tcale  has  now  to  be  Bdjiatfd 
to  the  tube.  This  is  osaally  done  by  meana  of  a 
tang«)t  screw,  which  permits  the  scale  to  be  raised 
or  lowered,  nntil  its  lero  exactly  corre^nnda  to  tha 
lower  surl^  of  the  mercury ;  but  in  many  caMS 
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the  dfctem  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  screws 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  exact  adjustment  of  the  surface  of  the 
m«rcary  to  the  zero  of  the  tube,  is  that  adopted  by 
the  celebrated  French  artist,  Fortin.  An  ivory 
Aeedle  is  attached  to  the  scale  pointing  downwards, 
ha  punt  being  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  zero  of 
the  scale.  The  image  of  the  needle  w  clearly 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  tue  mercury  in  the 
cistern,  and  either  the  scale  or  cistern  is  raised  or 
lowered,  until  the  point  of  the  needle  and  its  image 
exactly  coincide. 

Use.  This  instrument  is  employed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  atmospherical  refraction  in  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  measuring  altitudes  and  in 
prognosticating  the  weather.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, on  land,  it  frequently  proves  a  false  prophet, 
but  at  sea,  (according  to  Dr.  Amot.)  the  case  is 
widely  different,  and  its  monitions  are  worthy  of 
attention.     (Elem.  Nat.  PhiL  i.  353.) 

Remarks.  The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method  of  constructing  barometers,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  therein  exercised  will  be  the  accu- 
mey  of  the  instrument  However  cleverly  this 
may  have  been  performed,  it  is  nevertheless  found 
that  these  instruments  gradually  suffer  deterioration 
from  the  external  air  insinuating  itself  between  the 
mercury  and  the  glass  tube,  tlius  lessening  the  per- 
fection of  the  vacuum.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  to  remedy  this  mconvenience  and  source 
of  error.  Professor  Daniels  lines  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  with  platinum  to  the  extent  of  about  ^  of  an 
inch;  this  has  proved  quite  sufficient.  Dr.  Ure 
uses  platinum  foil  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
Q^ial,  as  I  have  above  described,  to  boil  the  metal 
after  its  introduction  into  the  glass  tube,  but  some 
peiBons  disapprove  of  this  practice  in  consequence 
of  the  mercury  absorbing  a  little  oxygen  during  the 
process,  and  instead  thereof,  tliey  strongly  heat  the 
glass  tube  and  pour  in  the  mercury  very  hot 

BAROMETER,  PORTABLE,  (Simpjjb.)  This 
instiuijueiit  consists  in  general  of  a  tube  of  the  usual 
leitgtti,  passing  through  the  upper  parts  of  a  wooden 
cistern,  to  which  it  is  glued,  and  the  bottom  of 
which  is  made  of  leather.  The  tube  being  filled 
with  mercury,  which  has  been  previously  well 
purged  of  air,  and  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the 
Buperfluoos  mercury  descends  into  the  cistern,  and 
assumes  a  level  in  the  tube  corresponding  with  the 
wei^rht  of  the  external  ^air.     The  surface  of  the 
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mercury  in  the  cistern  is  adjusted  to  the  same  level 
by  a  screw,  which  presses  more  or  less  against  the 
flexible  leather  at  the  bottom,  emd  raises  or  de- 
presses it  at  pleasure.  From  the  line  of  this  level, 
which  is  called  zero,  the  scale  commences,  and  is 
reciDt>ned  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  32  inches ; 
the  actual  divisions  of  the  scale  begin  at  about  15 
inches 

Remarks.  The  most  accurate  portable  barome- 
ters are  those  of  Gay  Lussae  and  Bunten,  (Figures 
8,  9.)  When  set  on  universal  joints  and  well 
balanced,  they  are  the  most  perfect  instruments 
for  ships  that  have  been  yet  constructed. 

BAROMETER,  TROUGH  TONS  MARINE. 
The  tube  of  this  instrument  consists  of  two  parts, 
joined  together  about  5  inches  below  the  top ;  the 
bore  in  the  upper  part  being  about  jV  ^^  *^  inch, 
and  in  the  lower  part  only  -j-^-jf.  By  this  construe - 
lion,  partly  from  the  difference  of  the  bores,  and 


partly  from  the  greater  friction  in  the  lower  end, 
the  motion  of  the  meroury  is  so  much  retarded, 
that  any  impulse  griven  by  the  ship,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  it,  will  scarcely  have  produced  a 
sensible  efiect,  before  an  opposite  impulse  will  be 
given,  having  a  tendency  to  depress  it  To  coun- 
teract more  effectually  the  e^cts  of  the  ship's  mo- 
tions, the  instrume"^  *s  suspended  in  gimbals. 

BAROMETER,  THE  VIAL.  Frep.  Take 
a  common  vial  and  cut  off  the  rim  and  part  of  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  passt>J  round  it, 
and  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  in  a  sawing  direc- 
tion ;  the  one  end  being  held  in  the  left  hand  and 
)  the  other  fastened  to  any  convenient  object,  while 
the  right  hand  holds  and  moves  the  vial ;  when 
heated,  dip  it  suddenly  into  cold  water,  and  the  part 
will  crack  off;  or  separate  it  with  a  file.  Then 
nearly  fill  the  vial  with  clean  water,  place  your 
finger  on  the  mouth  and  invert  it ;  withdraw  your 
finger  and  suspend  it  in  this  poention  with  a  piece 
of  twine.  In  dry  weather  the  under  surface  of  the 
water  will  be  level  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or 
even  concave ;  in  damp  weather,  on  the  contrary, 
a  drop  will  af^ar  at  the  mouth  and  continue  until 
it  falls,  and  is  then  followed  by  another  in  the  same 
way. 

Barometrical  corrections.  Cistern  barometers 
formed  of  tubes  of  very  small  diameters,  require 
what  is  called  **  correction  for  capillarity." 

The  following  Table  is  taken  from  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Britcmnica." 


Dlam.  of  Tube. 

Depression. 

Inches. 

Inches 

0-10 

0-1403 

0*15 

0-0863 

0-20 

0-0581 

0-25 

0-0407 

0-30 

0-0292 

0-35 

0-0211 

0-40 

0K)153 

0-45 

0K)112 

O50 

0O083 

0-60 

0-0044 

0*70 

00023 

0-80 

0-0012 

Remarks.  It  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  tube  in- 
creases in  diameter,  so  the  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury lessens.  Syphon  barometers  that  have  ea^ 
of  their  legs  of  equal  size,  require  no  correction,  as 
the  depression  is  equal  at  both  ends.  A  correction 
is  also  made  for  temperature  in  nice  observations, 
but  this  is  of  too  scientific  a  nature  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  present  work. 

BAROMETRICAL  RULES  FOR  PROG- 
NOSTICATING THE  WEATHER. 

1.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  if  the 
barometer  beguis  to  fall  slowly  and,  steadily,  rain 
will  certainly  ensue ;  but  if  the  fine  weather  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  mercury  may  fall  for  2 
or  3  days,  before  any  perceptible  change  takes 
place,  and  the  longer  time  that  elapses  before  rain 
comes,  the  longer  the  wet  weather  is  likely  to  last 

2.  Conversely,  if,  after  a  great  deal  of  wet 
weather,  with    the  barometer   below  its   mean 
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height,  the  mercury  begins  to  rise  steadily  and 
slowly,  fine  weather  will  come,  though  2  or  3  wet 
days  may  first  elapse  ;  and  the  fine  weather  will  be 
the  more  permanent,  in  proportion  to  tlie  length 
of  time  that  passes  before  the  perceptible  change 
takes  place. 

3  On  either  of  the  two  foregoing  suppositions, 
if  the  change  immediately  ensut^  on  the  motion 
of  the  mercury,  the  change  will  not  be  permanent. 

4.  If  the  barometer  rises  slowly  and  steadily  for 
two  days  together,  or  more,  fine  weather  will  come, 
though  for  those  two  day»  it  may  rain  incessantly, 
and  the  reverse ;  but  if  the  barometer  rises  for  two 
days  or  more  during  rain,  and  then,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  fine  weather,  begins  to  fall  again,  the 
fine  weather  will  be  very  transient,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  spring  or 
autiunn  indicates  wind ;  in  summer,  during  very 
hot  weather,  a  thunder-storm  may  be  expected ; 
in  winter  a  sudden  fall  after  frost  of  some  conti- 
nuance,  indicates  a  change  of  wind  with  thaw  and 
rain ;  but  in  a  continued  frost  a  rise  of  the  mercury 
indicates  approaching  snow. 

6.  No  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  hidicating  either  dry  or  wet 
weather  of  any  continuance  ;  it  is  only  the  slow, 
steady,  and  continued  rise  or  fall,  that  b  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect 

7.  A  rise  of  the  mercury  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  and  windy  wea- 
ther, generally  indicates  a  change  of  wind  to  the 
northern  quarters,  and  the  approach  of  frost. 

BARYTA.  Syn,  Protoxide  of  Barium. 
Oxide  of  ditto.     (See  Barium.) 

BARYTA,  SALTS  OF.  Prep.  All  the 
soluble  salts  of  baryta  may  be  made  by  solution  of 
its  carbonate  or  hydrate  in  the  dilute  acids,  and 
the  insoluble  salts,  generally,  by  the  double  de- 
composition of  its  muriate,  by  a  soluble  salt  of  the 
acid. 

BARYTA,  TESTS  FOR,  AND  ITS  SALTS. 
I.  This  earth  forms  an  alkaline  solution  with 
water.  II.  Baryta  in  solution,  and  all  its  salts, 
give  a  white  precipitate  in  alkaline  carbonates  and 
sulphates,  and  sulphiu-ic  acid ;  the  last  two  being 
insoluble  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  menstrua. 

BARYTA,  ALLOXANATE  OF.  Prep.  Add 
bar)'tic  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan, 
heated  to  140^,  until  the  precipitate  formed, 
ceases  to  be  redissolved  on  stirring ;  then  cool  and 
collect  the  crystals,  and  repeat  the  process  of  add- 
hig  barytic  water  to  the  mother  liquor,  which  will 
thus  furnish  several  crops  of  crystals.  Use.  To 
form  some  salts. 

BARYTIN.  A  new  vegetable  base  discovered 
by  Simon,  in  the  rhizomes  of  white  hellebore.  It 
is  precipiitated  from  its  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphates,  like  baryta,  hence  the  name ; 
and  this  property  af&rds  a  means  for  its  separa- 
tion. 

BASE,  (in  Chemistry.)  A  term  applied  to 
metallic  oxides,  (from  their  forming  salts  with 
acids,)  and  to  the  principal  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound. Thus :  soda  is  called  the  base  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  (giauber  salts ;)  qttinine  the  base  of  diauU 
phate  of  quinine,  ^c.  Forms  will  be  found  in 
this  book  for  the  preparation  of  the  principal  bases, 
as  well  as  their  salts. 

BASILICON,  BLACK.    Prep.    Yellow  wax 


1  lb. ;  black  rosin  and  olive  oil,  ot  each  2  lbs.  Proe, 
Melt  together  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  canva& 
Remarks.  This  old  preparation  is  shnilar  to  the 
resin  cerate  of  the  liOndon  Pharm.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  containing  black  instead  of  yellow  n»ia. 
Linseed  oil,  used  instead  of  olive  oil,  comes  clieaper. 
and  is  preferred  by  many  pereons. 

BAiSSORIN.  Syn,  Insoluble  Gum.  The  in- 
soluble portion  of  giim  tiagacanth,  &c.,  ailer  the 
soluble  part  has  been  removed  with  water.  Prep.  It 
is  best  prepared  by  soaking  gum  bassora  in  a  large 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  filtering  off  the  clear 
portion. 

BATEMAN'S  PECTORAL  DROPS.  Prep. 
Paregoric  10  oz. ;  tincture  of  castor  4  oz. ;  lauda- 
num 1  oz. ;  tincture  of  saffion  or  cochineal  J  oz. ; 
oil  of  aniseed  15  drops.  Mix.  Dose.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  or  more  in  coughiB  and  colds. 

BATEMAN^S  ITCH  OINTMENT.  Prep. 
Carbonate  of  potassa  1  oz. ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury ^  OL. ;  hog's  lard  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  of 
each  22  oz.;  bergamotte  60  drops;  rose-wMerS 
oz.  Proc.  Mix  the  potassa  and  powders  w  'h  a 
little  of  the  lard,  and  rub  them  well  together,  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  lard,  previously  softened 
by  heat,  and  afterwards  the  rose-water  gently 
warmed  ;  stir  until  cold. 

BATHS,  BATHING.  General  Remarks. 
The  practice  of  bathing  is  not  only  an  act  of 
cleanliness,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to  health. 
The  delicate  pores  of  the  skin  soon  become  choked 
by  the  solid  matter  of  the  perspiration  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt,  and  require  frequent  ablution 
with  water,  to  preserve  their  natural  functions  in 
a  state  of  activity.  The  mere  wearing  of  flannel 
and  washing  the  more  exposed  parts  ^  the  body, 
and  the  daily  use  of  clean  linen,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect attempt  at  cleanliness,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  entire  submersioH  of  the  body  in  water. 
The  phlegmatic  Englishman,  unlike  his  lively 
French  neighbor,  seems  perfectly  incredulous  on 
this  point,  and  would  sooner  spend  his  sixpence  or 
his  shilling  in  a  glass  of  grog,  or  a  ride  to  Green- 
wich, than  in  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  hath. 

Bathing  is  not  oHiy  conducive  to  cleannncBS, 
but  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
body  cannot  bo  in  a  state  of  lively  health,  while 
the  proper  offices  of  the  skin  are  interfered  with, 
any  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  either  of 
the  other  excretory  organs,  placed  in  a  like  condi- 
tion. Nor  can  the  mind,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the 
organization  of  the  body,  escape  unharmed,  vrhcti 
the  animal  functions  are  imperfectly  performed. 
Intellectual  and  moral  vigor  are  universally  pn»mo« 
ted  by  the  imperceptible  yet  controlling  influence 
of  the  physical  system,  and  he  who  would  increase 
the  former,  cannot  go  on  a  safer  method  than  that 
which  tends  to  preserve  or  improve  the  health. 

"On  the  continent,  * Maisons  des  Bhin^,'  or 
bathing-houses,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
chemists  and  druggists  are  in  this  conntry.  The 
inference  necessarily  is,  that  bathing  in  France  is 
as  much  patronized  as  physic  is  in  England.  The 
French  need  the  latter  less,  because  they  live 
more  temperately,  are  less  ground  down  to  think 
and  work  ;  and  because  they  pertorm  general  per- 
sonal ablution  (to  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  life,  namely,  fk^e  peispirm- 
tion)  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  it  were  a 
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figioife  duty.    The  iuducement  to  such  frequent 
uae  of  the  warm  bath  amoug  our  neighbors,  may 
be  fancied  to  be  the  low  charges  for  bathing,  and 
the  little  value  the  M^sieurs  attach  to  their  own 
time.    The  first  noti<m  is  a  fallacy.    Warm  bath- 
ing on  the  continent  is  not  choajxer  in  comparison 
with  all  the  other  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life, 
viewed  in  connection  with  a  fnrer^er's  resources, 
than  it  is  in  England.     With  regard  to  the  ap- 
parently little  importance  they  attach  to  their  own 
time,  they  are  wise  enough  to  discover,  that  life  is 
not  one  jot  sweeter  by  passing  sixteen  hours  a  day 
behind  the  desk  or  counter,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
recreation,  except  recreation  be  to  count  the  gains  of 
such  exilement ;  or  to  indulge  the  hope  of  amassing  a 
sufficiency  to  do  the  *  important*  at  the  close  of  a 
wearied  life,  when  and  which  the  infirmities  of  age 
fiirbid  to  enjoy.     A  Frenchman  livef,  worka,  and 
enjoys  himself  to  the  last.     Prince  Talleyrand 
died   in  armor ;  hit  life  wa*  a  bouquet  in  which 
all  but  the  sweetest  flowers  were  excluded.    A 
Frenchman  takes  the  bath  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
gratification   it   afibids ;    he  can   appreciate   tlie 
luxury  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  sensible 
of  its  healthfulnoss.    An  Englishman  is  such  a 
stiifuecked  fellow,  that  in  most  things,  he  will 
only   do  that  which  pleases  him  best,  and   his 
standard  of  pleasure  is  estimated  by  that  which 
adds  most  to  his  hoard,  and  which  gives  the  great- 
est amount  of  satisfaction  to   the   inward  man. 
Advise  him  to  take  a  warm  bath ;  the  answer  is, 
he  cannot  spare  the  time,  and  he  hates  the  bother 
of  uncravating,  &c.     The  waste  of  the  one  and 
the  trouble  of  the  other  add  not  to  his  income, 
whatever  they  may  to  his  health.    The  roast  beef, 
tho  brandied  wines,  and  the  liondon-brewed  are 
his  stomach's  deities,  the  minor  godships  being  blue 
ptUs  and  black  draughts.     The  latter  are  indispens- 
able attendants  upon  the  former,  to  temper  down 
Mr.  Bull,  lest  he  become  a  giant  in  noses  and  car- 
buncles.    A  Frenchman  knows  no  ill  but  what 
pUasure  denies ;  he  rarely  has  dyspepsia,  gout, 
rheumatism,  or  fevers.    Half  his  life  is  spent  in 
Elysium, — half  ours  in  Puroatort.     Indigestion, 
heaidaches,  restless  nights — ^the  blues  when  awake, 
and  the  terribles  when  asleep — fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  miiid -absorbed  and  grossly-fed  Londoner,  while 
oar  lively  Parisian,  with  his  light  meal  and  still 
more  lightiwme  body,  finds  trouble  only  in  broken 
limbs,  or  positive  starvation." 

The  warm  bath,  especially,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  but  most  neglected  remedies  which  we 
possess.  It  is  generally  imagined  by  Englishmen, 
that  bathing  is  but  little  fitted  for  their  country, 
owing  to  the  changefulness  of  the  climate,  and 
that  to  attempt  to  place  a  sick  man  in  a  bath  in 
any  other  than  the  mildest  weather,  would  be  to 
subject  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  '*  sniffling,  sneez- 
inff,  coughing,  and  relapse.^^  But  that  such  re- 
mits of  bathing  have  no  existence  beyond  the 
miuds  of  the  fearful,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced, 
rot»t  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  person. 
Kven  the  cold  bath,  as  in  the  treatment  termed 
"  hydropathy,'*  is  beneficial  when  applied  with 
juc^ment ;  and  it  is  only  when  common  discretion 
as  not  exercised,  that  bathing  under  any  shape 
ever  proves  injurious. 

Some  persons  are  very  susceptible  of  taking 
ecrid,  and  are  themselves  **  living  barometers ;" 


but  even  to  them  warm  bathing  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous. One  half  of  the  rheumatic  twinges, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped  joints  that  occur  in 
such  persons,  would  give  way  before  proper  per- 
severance and  confidence  in  this  remedy. 

Whenever  in  delicato  persons  the  cold  bath  is 
deemed  proper,  the  warm,  tepid,  and  cool  bath 
may  be  used  as  a  nreparative,  and  when  the  for- 
mer is*  at  length  adopted,  it  should  be  at  first  only 
for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ; 
care  being  taken  never  to  remain  immersed  suf- 
ficiently long  to  induce  a  sensation  of  cold  on  com* 
ing  out.  A  healthy  reaction  should  follow  the 
bath,  and  a  pleasing  glow  of  warmth  should  dilfuse 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  this  bo  not 
the  case,  the  bath  has  either  been  mdulged  iu  too 
long,  or  been  injudiciously  taken.  When  any 
symptoms  appear  that  coutra-indicate  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  the  tepid,  warm,  or  vapor  bath  may 
be  substituted,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  bathing,  es* 
pecially  in  water  at  a  temperature  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  our  bodies,  (tepid  bath,)  is  at  once  one 
of  the  most  cleanly  and  health-preserving  luxuries, 
or,  I  should  say,  necessaries  of  life.  The  following 
short  notice  of  each  description  of  bath,  is  all  the 
space  that  can  be  spared  for  this  subject. 

I.  Affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  has  been  adopted  with  success,  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  some  fevers.  In  scarlatina, 
&c.,  sponging  the  body  with  tepid  water,  or  water 
mixed  with  vinegar,  has  been  employed  instead. 

II.  Air  bath.  a.  (Cold.)  The  mere  exposure 
of  the  body  in  a  state  of  nudity  to  the  atmosphere, 
forms  the  common  air  bath.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  allaying  slight  degree  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  to  act  as  a  mild  tonic,  when  not  too 
long  continued. 

6.  {Hot)  This  consists  in  placing  tfle  patient 
in  an  apartment  to  which  heated  air  is  admitted. 
It  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  stimulant 
than  the  vapor  bath  ;  it  produces  a  powerful  per- 
spiration, and  has  been  recommended  in  cholera, 
congestive  fevers,  rheumatism,  scaly  skin-dis- 
eases, &Ai. 

III.  Chlorine  bath.  Water  holding  in  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  gas.  Its  action  has  not 
been  much  examine!^.  I  may  mention  here,  that 
I  have  seen  several  cases  of  itch  cured  by  two  or 
three  immersions  in  a  warm  bath,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle chloride  of  lime  has  been  added. 

IV.  Cold  bath.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
varies  from  45^  to  85^.  It  b  considered  tonic  and 
stimulant,  when  not  too  long  cont'mued.  To  pro- 
duce its  full  effects,  the  patient  should  feel  a  plea- 
sant glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  the  water.  If  a  sensation 
of  coldness  or  shivering  follows,  it  should  not  be 
repeated.  The  duration  of  the  immersion  may 
vary  from  two  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
depending  upon  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  water,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  bather;  the  latter  period  not 
being  too  long,  provided  swimming  or  violent  ex- 
ercise be  adopted  in  the  bath.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  coast  of 
England,  varies  in  summer  from  55°  to  70°. 

The  following  hints  on  cold  bathing  may  be  m- 
teresting  to  the  reader 
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1.  ^In  using  the  cold  bath,  it  is  of  essential 
importance  to  know  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  it  is  safer  to  enter  the  water 
when  the  body  is  cool,  and  that  persons  heated  by 
exercise,  and  beginning  to  perspire,  should  wait 
till  they  are  perfectly  cooled. 

''  It  is  a  rule  liable  to  no  exception,  that  mode- 
rate  exercise  ought  always  to  precede  cold  bath- 
ing ;  for  neither  previous  rest,  nor  exerehe  to  a 
violent  degree,  is  proper  on  this  occasion. 

2.  "  The  duration  of  cold  bathing  ought  to  be 
short,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  bodily  con- 
stitution and  sensation  of  the  individual ;  for 
healthy  persons  may  continue  in  it  much  longer 
than  valetudinariims.  In  summer  it  may  be  en- 
joyed fur  an  hour,  when  in  spring  or  autumn,  one 
or  two  minutes  will  be  sufficient  Under  similar 
circumstances,  cold  water  acts  on  aged  and  lean 
peraons  with  more  Tiolenco  than  on  the  young  and 
corpulent ;  hence  the  former,  even  in  the  hottest 
days  of  summer,  can  seldom  with  safety  remain  in 
the  bath  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  while 
the  latter  are  generally  able  to  sustain  its  impres- 
sions for  a  much  longer  period. 

3.  "  The  head  should  first  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  either  by  immersion,  by  being  showered 
upon,  or  by  covering  it  for  a  minute  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  then  plunging  head  foremost  into  the 
water. 

4.  "  As  the  immersion  will  be  less  felt  when  it 
is  effected  suddenly,  and  as  it  is  of  consequence 
that  the  first  impression  should  be  uniform  over 
the  body,  the  bath  ought  not  to  be  entered  slowly 
or  timorously,  but  with  a  degree  of  boldness.  A 
contrary  method,  in  some  constitutions,  is  danger- 
ous, as  it  propels  the  blood  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  predisposes  to  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  For  these  reasons,  the  shower 
bath  is  attended  with  considerable  advantages, 
because  it  transmits  the  water  quickly  over  the 
whole  body. 

5.  **  The  morning  is  the  proper  time  for  using 
the  cold  bath,  unless  it  be  in  a  river;  in  which 
case  the  afternoon,  or  from  one  to  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset,  will  be  more  eligible.  On  the  whole, 
one  hour  after  a  light  brea^ast,  or  two  hours  be- 
fore, or  four  after  dinner,  are  the  best  periods  of 
the  day  for  this  purpose. 

6.  "  While  the  bather  is  in  the  water,  he  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  and  general 
friction,  and  move  his  arms  and  legs,  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities.  It  is  extremely  imprudent  to  con- 
tinue in  the  water  till  a  second  chilliness  attacks 
the  body. 

7.  "  Immediately  after  leaving  the  bath,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bather  should  quickly  wipe  his 
body  dry  with  a  coarse  dry  cloth.  He  should  not 
afterwards  sit  inactive,  but  if  the  season  permit, 
he  ought  to  take  gentle  exercise,  till  the  usual  cir- 
culation, and  the  customary  action  of  the  muscl^ 
be  restated. 

8.  "  The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  the 
■ea,  or  a  clear  river ;  but  where  neither  of  these 
can  be  conveniently  had,  the  shower  bath  may  be 
used. 

9.  "  The  principal  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  cold  bathing,  besides  the  salutary  exercise, 
arc  either  the  reduction  of  excessive  heat,  or  tlie 


producing  of  a  salutary  reaction  of  the  system.  lo 
the  former,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  several  fe- 
vers. Affusion,  however,  in  those  cases,  is  most 
advisable,  and  more  efficacious  in  reducing  the 
morbid  temperature,  than  ^immersion.  But  the 
cold  affusion  must  not  be  employed  in  the  cold 
stage.  As  soon  as  the  hot  fit  is  foimed,  the  cold 
affusion  is  to  be  used  immediately,  and  repeated 
occasionally.  In  the  sweating  stage,  it  is  to  be 
cautiously  avoided. 

"  In  nervous  diseases,  too,  the  cold  bath  has 
sometimes  been  of  service. 

"  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  hip- joint,  lumbago,  or  sciatica,  after 
the  removal  of  those  complaints  by  the  use.  of  the 
vapor  or  hot  bath,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies,  the  alternation  of  the  cold  with  the  va- 
por bath  fortifies  the  constitution  against  a  return 
of  such  attacks. 

10.  "  The  best  preparation  for  cold  bathing,  is 
to  begin  with  a  warm,  then  a  tepid,  and  after- 
wards a  cool  bath ;  after  this  course  the  bather 
may  in  general  plunge  with  safety  into  the  cold 
bath.  In  most  cases,  a  bath  every  second  day, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  warm  batliing  to 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  will  be  sufficiently  frequent ; 
afterwards  the  cold  immeision  may  be  continued 
daily." 

V.  The  douche  consists  in  the  projection  of  a 
stream  of  cold  water  from  a  tube  upon  any  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  powerfully  sedative,  and  has 
been  long  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  its  action  is  so 
powerful  that  a  full  inflammatory  pulse  frequently 
sinks  into  one  almost  imperceptible,  in  a  very  shozt 
space  of  time.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  methods 
of  applying  cold  water  adopted  by  the  hydropa* 
thists. 

VI.  Medicated  baths.  These  consist  of  water 
holding  in  solution  various  medicinaU  substances ; 
as  wine-baths,  milk -baths,  soup-batli»— ^tbese  have 
been  used  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  body; 
sulphureous  baths,  mercurial  baths,  &c.,  used  in 
skin  diseases,  syphilis,  Slc.  ;  aromatic  and  chaly- 
beate baths,  employed  as  tonics ;  acid  baths,  some- 
times used  to  remove  the  effects  of  mercury,  &c. 

VII.  Nitromuriatic  bath.  Prep.  Mix  3  fluid 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  with  2  fluid  ounces  of  ni- 
tric acid,  and  5  fluid  ounces  of.  distilled  water,  and 
add  3  ounces  of  the  above  mixture  to  every  gallon 
of  water  in  the  bath.  Should  the  bath  pri<^  the 
skin,  a  little  more  water  may  be  added. 

Remarks.  This  bath  was  first  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  liver  complaints.  It  must  be  contained 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  may  be  used  as  a  hip, 
knee,  or  foot-bath,  a  knee-bath  being  the  one  gen- 
erally adopted  in  England.  The  mventor.  Dr. 
Scott,  once  plunged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  up  to 
his  chin  in  a  bath  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  thus 
cured  him  of  a  severe  hepatic  affection. 

VIII.  Sulphur  bath,  a.  The  patient  is  placed 
(not  including  the  head)  in  a  species  of  box,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  put  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  on 
which  a  little  sulphur  is  thrown,  great  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  escape  of  the  fumes,  and  the 
inhalation  of  the  same  by  either  the  patient  or  the 
attendants.  Another  method  is  to  dissolve  a  Uttle 
sulphuret  of  potassium  in  the  water  of  a  eommott 
warm  bath.    The  proportion  is  1  oz.  of  the  sut 
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phuret  to  8  galloos  of  water.  This  form  of  the 
bath  is  not,  however,  quite  as  efficient  aa  the  gase- 
ous one  first  described. 

b.  (Dupuytren*»  gelatino-sulpkurous  bath.) 
This  '»  formed  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  the  sulphuret 
of  utMsium  and  4  oz.  of  Flanders  glue,  in  every 
8  gatloas  of  the  water  of  a  wann  bath.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  waters  of  Bareges,  the 
glue  supplying  the  place  of  the  bar6gine  found  in 
the  latter. 

Remark*,  The  sulphur-bath  under  any  form  is 
a  paWeriiil  remedy  in  every  description  of  skin 
disease.  Leprosy,  the  mo^  obstinate  of  all,  has 
been  cured  by  it.  The  common  itch  requires  only 
one  or  two*  applwations  of  the  sulphur-bath  to 
eradicate  it  entirely.  All  forms  of  scurf,  whether 
on  the  face,  h«eid,  or  body,  yield  to  its  influence. 
Local  irritation  occasioned  by  minute  pimples,  or 
inflammatory  patches  of  disordered  skin,  is  speed- 
ilv  subdued  and  removed.  Scrofula,  and  also  those 
affections  for  which  the  warm  or  vapor  baths  have 
been  recommended,  will  derive  powerful  assistance 
from  the  sulphur-bath. 

IX.  Tepid  bath.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
varies  from  85°  to  92°  Fahr.,  88°  being  cpnsidered 
a  medium  temperature.  Its  action  on  the  body  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  warm  and  cold 
baths,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  promoting  the  healthy  action  of 
the  skin.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  cold  bathing. 

X.  Tke  warm  bath  has  a  temperature  of  from 
92°  to  100°  Fahr.,  or  about  that  of  the  human 
body. 

Remarks.   The  warm  bath  is  at  once  the  most 
loxuriotts  and  effective  mode  of  bathing,  and  if 
taken  under  proper  restrictions,  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.     If  only  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
cleanliness,  this  species  of  bathing  has  the  highest 
claim  on  our  attention.    "  The  sensations  attend- 
ant upon  immeision  in  a  warm  bath  are  most  de- 
licious.    Its  effect  is,  first  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  to  determine  it  to  the  skin  ; 
after  a  few  minute  an  agreeable  and  universal  in- 
crease of  heat  is  experienced  ;  the  face,  and  fore- 
head generally,  are  soon  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion :  a  pleasing  and  prevailing  calm  is  felt,  men- 
tally and  physically ;  and  after  remaining  in  some 
12  or  15  minutes,  coming  out  and  dressing,  the 
refn^hing  feeling  and  consciousness  of  personal 
purity  give  rise  to  associations  of  the  most  happy 
charwster.    The  warm  bath  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  day :  it  is  perhaps  better  to  em- 
ploy it  upon  ah  empty  stomach,  or  before  a  meal, 
rather  than  after  one.    The  temperature  should 
be  from  9b°  to  100°  ;  the  time  of  immersion  should 
not  exceed  15  minutes.    The  old  idea  that  it  is 
relaxing,  is  erroneous,  except  where  persons  re- 
main in  for  hours,  as  some  people  do,  or  where  it  is 
taken  too  often." 

The  warm  bath,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is 
especially  adapted  to  general  torpor  of  the  system, 
liver  and  bowel  complaints,  hypochondriasis,  hys- 
terical auctions,  morbid  suppressions,  dry  skin, 
neariy  all  cutaneous  and  nervous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism,  &c.  As  a  tonic  or  stimulant  after 
excesdve  fatigue,  great  mental  excitement,  or 
physical  exertion,  it  is  unequalled,  and  furnishes 
one  of  tho  most  wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time 


luxurious  sources  of  refreshment  we  are  aoquainted 
with. 

XL  The  vapor-bath  consists  in  vapor  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  apartment,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
body  immersed  in  it,  but  it  is  inhaled  as  w^ell.  It 
is  used  at  different  temperatures,  known  by  the 
name  of  tepidy  when  the  temperature  varies  from 
90°  to  100°  ;  toartn,  when  from  100°  to  112°  ; 
and  liot|(^from  110°  to  130°  ;  but  when  the  vapor 
is  not  ifli^led,  the  heat  of  the  latter  may  be  raised 
to  160°. 

Remarks.  The  principal  action  of  the  vapor- 
bath  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  agent  known. 
It  is  a  certain  specific  for  a  cold  ;  and  in  all  those 
cases  wherein  warm  bathing  is  recommended,  the 
vapor-bath  ranks  highest.  It  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  pharmaceutical  remedy  existent :  com- 
bined with  friction,  or  shampooing,  its'  utility  in 
cases  requiring  an  additional  action,  as  in  cou- 
tracted  muscles,  tendons,  &.C.,  is  much  increased  ; 
"and  instances  are  numerous,  where  the  lame 
have  thrown  aside  their  crutches,  and  the  bed- 
ridden have  again  mixed  with  the  world;  after  a 
few  applications  of  this  bath."  "  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  patient  start  and  sluriek  with  ag- 
ony before  entering  the  bath,  and  to  receive  his 
congratulations  and  thanks  on  his  coming  out: 
they  will  oftentimes  exclaim, — *  It  is  wonderful ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  it — /  am  well — /  can 
walk — /  can  jump  .'*  " 

The  vapor-bath  is  administered  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, stiff  joints,  long-continued  indigestion, 
gout,  lumbago,  sciatica,  scrofulous  swellings,  fever, 
skin  diseases,  &.C.,  but  should  be  avoided  in  acute 
inflammations,  and  for  persons  of  a  very  full  and 
excitable  habit  of  body. 

XII.  The  shower-bath.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  the  cold  bath  or  pluuge  bath, 
and  its  effects  are  similar.  The  cold  shower-bath 
is  however  less  alarming  to  nervous  persons,  and 
less  liable  to  produce  cramp,  than  cold  immersion : 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  and  safest  mode 
of  cold  bathing,  aud  is  recommended  in  many  ner- 
vous complaints. 

It  has  also  afforded  relief  in  some  cases  of  in- 
sanity. 

Where  the  saving  of  expense  is  an  object,  or  a 
regular  shower-bath  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  large 
common  watering-pot  filled  with  cold  water  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute.  Let  the  patient  sit  un- 
dressed upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
large  tub,  and  pour  the  water  from  the  pot  over  the 
head,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  parts  of  the 
body,  progressively  down  to  the  feet,  until  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted. 

BATHS,  TO  HEAT.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  expensive  and  unsuited  to  private  fami- 
lies. The  following  plan,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  above,  and  will  be  found  at  once  cheap  and 
convenient. 

Italian  plan  of  warming  baths.  This  consists 
in  immersing  in  the  bath  a  sort  of  u  or  syphon- 
shaped  sheet  iron  tube,  furnished  with  a  little  fire- 
place, near  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
charcoal.  In  the  following  figure  is  given  a  rep- 
resentation of  this  simple  apparatus  and  its  appli- 
cation. 
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BATHS,   THE    SITUATION    OF.      Thb 

ihauld  always  be,  if  possible,  aeu  the  principal 
bedroonu  OQ  the  same  floor,  for  the  aake  of  ready 
access  to  Ihcm.  and  in  a  place  where  plenty  of 
good  water  can  be  procured. 

BiVTHS.  (in  CusKirrnT.)    Then  mostl}-  con- 
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wster,  ia  about  20.1  or  206=  ;  but  by  adding  one- 
;  (iflh  of  salt  to  the  bath,  a  heal  of  313°  may  be 
'  obtained.  Baths  of  fusible  metal,  aaluraled  aolu- 
tione  of  salt,  sand,  and  (on  the  large  scale)  Bteam, 
are  also  nsed,    (See  Boiliko  Point.) 

BATH  METAL.  Prep.  Melt  together,  onder 
charcoal,  1  lb.  of  brass,  with  4}  oz.  of  spelter. 

BATH  PIPE.  Frep.  Powdered  wbite  sugar 
1  lb.;  Italian  juice  (dinolved  in  a  little  water)  2 
oz. ;  powdered  gum  arable  1  oz.  Proc,  Make 
lliem  into  a  Blilf  mats  with  wann  water,  and  roll 
it  into  the  usual  form. 

BATTER,  (IN  Coo««R».)  A  miilure  of  floor, 
milk,  eggs,  oil,  or  buller,  and  frequently  spices, 
beat  together  lo  a  thin  paste.  Uie.  To  cover  va- 
rious articles  during  the  operation  of  cooking,  and 
also  to  form  puddings. 

BATTERY,  GALVANIC  OR  VOLTAIC. 
An  inatrutnent  or  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
an  electrical  cuireDt  by  chemical  decompoation. 

One  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  galvanic 

battery  is  (hal  proposed  by  Professor  Daniell,  and 

only  known  by  his  name.     Its  peculiar 
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ronsiant  battery  that  lias  been  applied  to  it     The 
following  figure  will  exi^ain  its  construction. 

Between  the  membrane  andthe  copper  cylinder 
is  poured  a  saturated  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and 
in  tne  niaphragm  or  cylinder  B,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  s.  g  of  I-13C  made  with  about  I  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  7  or  e  of  water.  The  battery 
ia  now  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  elee- 
trotyping,  for  which  vae  is  quite  sufficient ;  eii  of 
these  simple  batteries  will  form  a  circle  of  consid- 
erable power,  and  about  30  will  produce  one  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  most  experiments  of  demoustra- 
tiou  auil  research. 
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II.  Anothrr  permanenf  bottrrji  of  con^derabte 

power  is  formetl  by  arranging  a  series  of  cells,  3 
inches  in  diameter,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a 

filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  of 
the  sp.  gr.  1-14,  and  the  farmer  with  nitric  acid,  of 
the  sp;  gr.  1*35,  the  pairs  are  then  counected  to- 
gether with  small  discs  of  platinum  foil 

III.  ProfesiBT  Jacobi  has  lately  described  ■ 
very  timpli,  cheap,  and  conctnient  form  of  battery 
said  lo  be  discovered  by  a  Russian  prince,  but 
which  Is,  in  reality,  only  an  adaptation  on  tbs 
small  scale,  of  the  terraqueous  battery  of  Mr. 
Bain,  by  which  he  works  his  telegraph.  This  new 
battery  is  formed  by  immersing  a  plate  of  zinc  and 
another  of  cof^r,  in  common  garden  mould, 
placed  in  a  flower-pot,  when,  on  completing  tho 
circuit,  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  is  pre- 
duced.  All  thai  is  neceasaiy  lo  keep  up  the  Bc- 
lion  of  the  battery  is  to  moisten  the  earth  with  « 
liltle  water.    The  plates  should  b 
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battery  of  I* 
It  work  for  a  month  without  their  acUvily  h 
apparently  diminished. 

BEANS.     QuaL  A  wholesome  esculent,  v 
eaten  in  the  green  stale,  and  well  cooked,  bul 

III  the  dried  or  ripe  state  they  are  more  difficii 
iigestloni  and  are  apt  lo  distend  the  atom 
Beans  are  moetly  cooked  by  boiling  in  wate 
whicli  a  little  salt  of  tartarhas  been  added,  to 

BEANS,CULTIv'aTIONOF.  Beans  should 
iticceed  a  grain  crop,  provided  the  ground  is  in 
decent  order,  and  not  worn  out  by  previous  work- 
ng.  Leas  than  four  bushels  of  seed  ought  not  to  be 
id  this  is  best  sown  by  running  the 
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Dung  is  frequently  given  to  beans,  especially 
'hen  they  succeed  wheat,  that  had  not  received 
lanitre.  It  is  best  applied  on  the  stubble,  before 
le  winter  ploughing  is  given,  or  it  may  be  thrown 
ito  the  drills  with  the  seed.  Beans  require  hoeinf 
r  earthing  up,  which  is  sometiqjes  done  by  hand 
r  plough ;  ihey  also  require  weeding,  which  muM 
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b«  done  by  hand,  after  the  hoeing.  B^ore  beans 
are  cat  they  should  be  well  ripe;j)ed,  and  may  be 
generally  harvested  at  the  ehd  •x)f  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  They  should  be  cut  with 
the  sickle  and  tied  in  sheaves,  and  in  stacking 
them  a  "  bole"  or  air  fUnnel,  should  be  left  in  the 
centre'  or  the  stack,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cur- 
reilt  of  air  may  pervadol'llie  ^nbigde.  (See  Barley.) 

BEAR'S  GREASE.'  Thfs^^  is  much  esteem- 
ed for  poft^moUng  the  growth  of  the  hair,  but  in 
reality'  [Kissesses  no  superiority  over  any  other  ani- 
mal faL  The  mass  of  that  whfiffh  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land w  \lMss  lard.  The  quantity  annually  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  and  exi»»rtcd,  is  estimated 
at  several  tons,  beisff  aiarger  quantity  than  d|l  the 
bears  at  present  procurabfe  in  Europe  would  sup- 
ply, if  slaughtered  and  roasted  for  their  fat. 

BEAD'S  GREASE.  (FACTITIOUS.)  Prep. 
Hog's  lard  16  oz.;  flowers  of  benzoin  and  paku 
oil,  of  «ach  ^  oz.  Proc.  Melt  together  until  com.- 
binej,  and  stir  until  cold.  Remarks.  This  article 
does  not  readily  become  rancid  by  ago,  and  may 
be  scented  at  pleasure. 

BEi-HAMEL,  (in  Cookery.)  A  variety  of 
fine  white  broth,  ori  consomm^e,  thickened  with 
cream.  Proc.  Cut  leal  veal  and  ham  or  bacon 
into  small  slices,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  a 
few  niushroom-bultons,  a  bit  of  thyme,  and  a  bay- 
Itaf ;  fry  the  whole  over  a  very  slow  fire,  but  not 
to  brown  it ;  tUcken  it  with  flour.  Add  an  equal 
quantity  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  cream. 
Let  it  boil  gently  one  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 
Strain  it  through  a  soup-strainer. 

BEECHVVOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 2  oz.  of  dragon's  blood  and  1  oz.  of  aloes'  in 
1  qnart  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  apply  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood  previously  well  polished. 

II.  Wash  over  the  surface  of  the  wood  with 
aquafortis,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  give  it  a  coat 
of  the  above  varnish. 

III.  Boil  1  lb.  of  logwood  chips  in  2  quarts  of 
wafer,  and  add  2  handfuls  of  walnut  peels ;  boil 
again,  then  strain,  and  add  1  pint  of  good  vinegar, 
as  above. 

BEEF.  Qual  The  flesh  of  a  bullock,  not 
past  the  middle  age,  is  very  nutritious,  ana  espe- 
cially adapted  to  persons  of  good  appetite,  or  that 
labor,  or  take  much  exercise.  It  is  also  well  suit- 
ed for  peiBons  of  delicate  constitutions,  if  not  over- 
cooked, and  left  full  of  gravy,  in  which  case  it  will 
ml  lifr\\i\y  on  the  stomach,  and  its  fat  prove  almost 
as  digestible  as  that  of  veal. 

Ckoiee.  Ox  beef  is  considered  the  best,  and  may 
be  known  by  having  a  fine  smooth  opeA  grain,  a 
good  red  color,  and  a  tender  texture.  The  fat 
siioiild  look  whitish  yellow,  or  but  slightly  yellow. 
Cow  beef  has  n  closer  grain  than  ox  beef,  and  the 
lean  a  deeper  red ;  bull  beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat 
hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep  red,  and  it  has 
a  stronger  smell.  Heifer  beef  resembles  ox  beef, 
except  in  being  smaller,  for  which  reason  it  is  pre- 
ferred in  some  families.  The  best  roasting  pieces 
are  the  sirloin  and  the  long  ribs,  but  the  short  ribs 
and  the  silver  side  of  the  round  are  also  sometimes 
roasted,  but  do  not  turn  out  so  well.  These  pieces 
are  much  improved  by  being  steeped  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  marinade  made  with  three 
pai^s  of  water  and  one  of  vinegar,  before  roasting. 


.  BEEF   A-LA-MODE.     Prep.  I.    « Cut  out 
^fhe  bone  from  the  beef,  and  convert  iti  with  the 
trimmings,  into  gravy  ;  then  stuflT  the  orifice  with 
rich  forcemeat.     Half  roast  it,  and  befqsp  it  is  put 
into  the  stewpan,  lard  the  top  with  diied   and 
pickled  mushrooms,  adding  jpaushroom-powder  in 
thdborifices ;  then  put  in  twol^uarts  of  gravy  from 
^the  bones,  a  large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
•fwo  carrots  cut  in  slices.     When  the  beef  has 
stewed  flit  it  is  quite  tender,  slrain  ahd  thicken 
the  saokrc,  ladd  to  it  a  glass  of  wine,  musbroorri's, 
and  oysters,  and  sippets  of  fried  paste :  either  the 
mushrooms  or  oysters  ma^^e  omitted,  if  the  fla- 
vor of  either  should  noi  be'wflirable." 

II.  "  Take  3  lbs.  of  the  rump,  or  any  part  of 
the  beef  which  will  ste^well ;  trim  it  nicely,  and 
out  off  all  the  fat.  Chop  all  sorts  of  sweet  herlw 
togetlier  very  finely,  with  a  little  shalot,  and  a 
great  deal  of  spice,  and  put  them  into^a  saucer  of 
vinegar,  that  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic.  Cut 
fat  bacon  int%  long  slips  and  dip  it  into  the  herbs 
and  vinegar ;  lard  the  beef  regularly  on  both  sides, 
If  neces^ry,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
flavored ;  rub  the  beef  over  with  the  lilrbs  and 
spiop ;  flour  the  mecg:,  add  a  piece  of  butter,  thr* 
size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  pint  of 
water*  Bake  the  beef  in  an  oven,  strain  the  gra- 
vy, which  will  scarcely  require  either  thickening 
or  browning,  and  serve  it  up  with  pickles  on  the 
top.  It  is  most  excellent  when-  cold,  but  should 
be  literved  up  hot  at  first  Tlie^  gravy  may  b^ 
boiled  to  a  glaze  if  necessary.  It  will  reqllre# 
good  deal  of  spice  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  cay^enue  p^  ■ 
per,  one  of  white  pepper,  a  saltspoonful  of  alli^ice, 
half  the  quantity  of  pounded  cloves,  and  a  ^iade 
of  mace  pounded,  or  the  mixed  spices  may  be 
used.'*  '        ',  ? 

BEEF,  COLLArRED.  "  Take  the  best  part 
of  a  shin  of  beef,  of  which  soup  has  been  made, 
(for  it  must  be  stewed  until  very  tender,)  and  an 
ox-tail,  also  well-stewed ;  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  season  them  well,  acfd  a  gla^  of  wine  and 
a  glass  df '  ketO|^p,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  cov- 
ered with  if  port  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  ox-tail 
has  been  boiled ;  stew  it  for  aboi^t  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  It  must  be  very 
cold  before  it  is  ^lmed  out.  Thlb  is  a  good  way 
of  employing  the  beef  and  heel  when  soup  or  jelly 
is  made  ;  a  few  chopped  sweet  herbs  may  be  add- 
ed, and  hard  eggs  cut  into  slices,  or  pickles,  such 
as  sliced  cucumbers,  intermingled.  The  flavor 
may  be'  varied  in  many  ways." 

BEEF,  DUTCH.  Prep.  Cover  lean  beef 
with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  moist  sugar,  for 
three  days,  then  salt  it  well  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre,  rubbed  well  in,  and  turn  it  well  ev- 
ery day  for  a  fortnight.  It  must  then  be  rolled 
tight  in  a.  coarse  cloth,  and  submitted  to  heavy 
pressure,  after  which  it  is  to  be  hung  up  iu 
wood  smoke,  and  turned  every  day.  If  after 
boiling  it  be  well  pressed  it  will  grate  or  cut 
in  "  shivefs*'  equal  to  the  finest  Dutch  beef. 
One  pound  of  salt  is  .^nough  for  twelve  pounds 
of  beef. 

BEEF,  HAMBURGH.  Prep,  this  is  pre- 
pared by  pickling  the  beef  for  three  weeks,  with  a 
mixture  of  1^  lb.  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  treacle,  and  IJoz. 
of  saltpetre,  well  rubbed  in,  after  which  it  is  dried 
in  wood  smoke.    The  ribs  is  the  part  generally 
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above  pickle  i^iU  be  enousK 


I.  Choose  a  piece  of 
you  cau.  (the  flank  is 


aa«rd,  of  which  the 
for  15  to4il8)bs. 

BEEF,  HUNG.     Prep. 
beef  witkpkas  little  bone  as 

best,)  Rprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a  day ;  then  rub 
it  with  sdit  ^nd  saltfi^tre,  but  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  ;  and  you  may  add  a  few  gAins 
of  cochineal ;  all  in  fine  poN^fler.  Rub  the  picklew 
every  day  into  the  meat  for  a  week,  then  odfy 

tUMl  It. 

^t  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  Ijtr  sixteen 
drain  it  from  the  pickle  ;  and  let  it  be  6mo]^ed  at 
the  oven's  mouth  ^flUb  he^ed  with  wood,  or  send 
it  to  the  baker's.     flRew  aays  will  smoke  it. 

A  little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to 
the  salt.  «^' 

It  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots. 
If  to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a  Uan  bit,  boil 
it  till  extreMiely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under 
a  press.  When  cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  it  will  keep  in  a  dry  place  .4wo  or  three 
months,  ready  for  serving  on-'bread  and  b«|(ter. 

II.  Rub  the  beef  with  one  eighth  of  rfe-weight . 
of  8alt,«itb  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  added, 
then  put  it  into  a  tub  or  gother  suitable  vf(»cl, 
place  a  board  over  it,  and  pile  heavy  weighty  l^)ou 
It ;  let  it  remain  so  for  fourteen  to  twenty  days, 
then  take  it  out  and  hang  it  up  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  to  dry. 

BEEF,  HUNTER'S.  Pre-p.  To  a  rouiv;J  of 
beef,  weighing*Ji\venty-four  pounds,  take  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  tluree  ounces  of  the  coarsest 
sugar,  im  ounce  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  %alf  an 
ounce  n^allspice,  and  three  haudfuls  of  common 
salt,  aH  in  the  finest  powder.  Allow  the  beef  to 
hang  two  or  three  dayt},  remove  the  bones,  then 
rub  the  spices  w^l  intb'4l>'C0Btinuing  to  do  so  ev- 
ery day  for  two  or  three  w^eks.  Before  dressing 
it,  dip  it  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  loose  spice. 
Bind  it  up  tightly  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
with  a  teacupful  of  ^atcr  at  the  bottom ;  CQver 
the  top  of  Uie.  meat  with  shred  suet,  4wd  cover  the 
pan  with  a  coiuse  crust,  and  brown  pidP*  over  iL 
Let  it  bake  fk^iours,  and  when  cold  lake  ofT  the 
paste  and  the  tape. 

BEEF,  LEICESTER  SPICED.  Prep.  Take 
a  round  of  beef,  rub  in  a  qutji^er  of  a  pound  t>f 
saltpetre,  finely  pounded ;  let  "4?  stand  a  day,  theii 
season  it  with  half  a  pound  of  bay-salt,  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice,  hoik 
pounded.  Let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  a  mouth,  turn- 
ing it  every  day. 

BEEF,  PICKLED.  Prep.  Rub  each  piece 
of  beef  very  lightly  with  salt ;  let  them  lie  singly 
on  a  tray  or  board  for  24  hours,  then  wipe  them 
very  dry.  Pack  them  closely  in  a  tub,  taking 
care  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  Have 
the  pickle  ready,  made  thus :  Boil  foujrgallons  of 
soft  water  with  ten  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar ;  let  it  boil  15  minutes,  and  skim  it 
while  boiling  very  clean.  When  peiiectly  cold 
pour  it  on  the  beef,  layingij^  weight  on  the  top  to 
keep  the  m^at  under  the  pickle.  This  quantity  is 
Bufficiont  for  100  Ibe.  of  beef  if  closely  packed. 

BEEF,  POTTED.  Prej?.  Cut  the  beef  small, 
add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  2  anchovies,  boned 
and  washed,  and  a  little  of  the  best  pepper, 
all  pounded  very  fine.    Beat  the  whole  well  to- 


gether  in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  paste  is  very 
smooth  and  y^llMf  colored,  then  put  it  into  pots 
and  poMr  clarinet  butter  over  it,  about  (  of  aa 
inch  deep. 

BEEF,  WELSH.  Prep.  Rub  «^o  ounces  of 
saltpetre  into  a  roun4  of*  beef,  let  it  remain  an 
hour,  then  season  it  with  j)epper,  6alt,4ind  a  fourth 
portion  of  allspi(^^^^llo^lhe  beef  :o  stand  in  the 
brine  for  15  days,'  turning  it  frequently.  Work  it 
Arell  with  pickle ;  put  it  into  an  earth^l^vefisel, 
with  a  quantity  „of  beef-suet  over  and  under  it, 
cover  it  with  a  coarae  paste  and  bake  it,  allowing 
it  to  remain  j^  the  oven  for  6  or  8  h%rs.  Pour 
off  the  gravy,  and  let  the  beef  stand  till  cold.  It 
will|»keep  for  two  moi|ri|s-«)p  winter,  and  will  be 
found  useful  amid  the  Cjiristmas  fare  in  the  coun- 
try. 

BEER,  ALE,  and  PORTER  QfiaL,  ^-c 
,Pu7e  malt  liquor,  which  has  undergone  a  perfect 
tjf?Tmentation,  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  bev- 
erage that  cau  be  drunk,  provided  it  be  not  taken 
in  excess.  Malt  liquor  bears  diflN||rent  names  ac- 
cording to  its  strength  and  eolor.  Ale  is  the 
mast  nutritious  variety,  but  good  porter  frequently 
agrees  better  with  biliouai  coastitutions.  The  iiiot»t 
wholesome  and  perhapA^  the  least  exceptionable 
beverages  prepared  from  malt  are  those  known  as 
East  India,  Scotch,  and  Bavarian  ales.  A  late 
writer  has  described  good  beer  as  nutritious,  from 
the  sugtir  and  mucilage  it  contains ;  ex  hilar  citing, 
from  its  u>irit ;  and  8trengthenirtg  and  narcotic, 
from .  its  nope.  The  stronger  varieties  of  ale  con- 
tain 7  to  8  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol ;  average 
strong  ale  5  to  6  per  cent ;  brown  stout  6  to  7 
per  cent. ;  London  porter  3^  to  4  per  cent. ;  and 
ti^e  beer  1  to  2  per  cent  (See  Brewing,  Alk 
AND  Malt  Liquor.) 

BEER,  AMBER.  Prep.  Amber  is  now  out 
of  fashion,  but  formerly  was  drunk  in  great  quan- 
tities, in  London,  mixed  with  bitters,  and  called 
purl.  The  proportions  of  malt  were  three  quar- 
ters amber,  and  one  quarter  pale,  with  six  pounds 
of  hops  to  the  quarter.  The  first  liquor  is  usually 
turned  on  at  170*^,  and  the  second  at  185°.  The 
worts  are  boiled  together  for  two  hours.  It  is 
tunn^  at  64°,  and  after  24  hours  roused  everj*  2 
hours,  till  the  heat  is  increased  to  74°.  It  is  then 
skimmed  every  hour  for  6  hours  and  cleansed,  and 
generally  used  as  soon  as  it  has  done  workingr  in 
tlie  barrels. 

BGER,  BRAN.  A  very  good  article  of  table 
beer  may  be  brewed  from  bran,  especially  if  it  be 
mashed  with  about  f*^  of  its  weight  of  good  malt. 
A  proportionate  quantity  of  hope  must  be  used,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  moist  sugar  will  vastly  im- 
prove it  Bran  will  yield  ^rom  16  to  20  lbs.  per 
barrel,  with  proper  management. 

BEER,  CHEAP.  "  No  production  of  this  cotm- 
try  abounds  so  much  with  saccliarine  matter  as 
the  shells  of  green  peas.  A  strong  decoction  ol 
them  so  much  resembles,  in  odor  and  taste,  an  in- 
fusion of  malt  (termed  wort)  as  to  deceive  a  br^^r. 
er.  This  decoction,  rendered  slightly  bitter  \jrith 
the  wood  sage,  and  afterwards  fermented  witb 
yeast,  affords  a  very  excellent  beverage.  J^he  mo. 
thod  employed  is  as  follows : 

"  Fill  a  boiler  with  the  green  shells  of  peas,  poiu 
on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above  tlie  fitl)el]a» 
and  simmer  for  three  hours.    Strain  off  the  liq« 
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uid  add  a  strong  decoction  of  the  wood  sage,  or 
thS  hop,  so  as  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter ;  then 
fennent  in  the  usual  manner.  The  wood  sage  is 
the  best  substitute  for  ^opsi  and  being  free  from 
tny  anodjr-ne  property  is  entitled  to  a  preferendit 
By  boiling  a  fresh  quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoc- 
lion  before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  so  thorougMy 
impregnate^  with  sajfohsAne  maitter  as  to  afford  a 
liquor,  when  ilnxJibted^a3.stron^  as  ale." 
'  BEER,  POTATO.  ^An  Excellent  bevexs(|peLmay 
be  prepared  by  mixing  thD  pulped  >P9titto66  Vith 
about  j^j^  of  their  weight  of  good  barley  TTKttt,  and 
mashing  with  water  at  160^,  keeping  it  at  the 
same  temperature  for  4  hours ;  aftt^  (h-aining  ofF^ 
this  wort,  a  second  mash  must  be  made  §t  180^ 
for  I  hour ;  the  mixed  worts  must  be  then  boiled 
vith  a  little  hops,  cooled  aifl  fermented. 

BEER,  SPRUCE,  I.  {White,)  Ing,  Water  10 
gallons:  sugar  10  lbs.;  e98en(;e  of  spruce  ^  lb.; 
yeast  ^  pint.  Proe.  Dissolve  ^e  sugar  and  es- 
sence of  spruce  Ih  the  water,  previously  warmed ; 
then«aIlow  it  to  co<A  little,  and  add  the  yeast,  as 
in  making  ginger-blKr ;  bottle  immediately  in  half- 
pint  bottles. 

II.  {Browru)  For  sngtir  use  treacle.  Retnarka. 
Spruce  beer  is  a  pleasant  beverage,  when  well  pre- 
pared, and  possesses  slightly  diuretic  properties. 

BEER,  J5UGAR.  Prep.  Mash  a  peck  of  bran 
in  10  galWis  of  boiling  wa(|r  for  2  hours,  draw  off 
the  wort^Idd  7  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  t^A  boil  it  with 
a  i  lb.  of  hops ;  then  cool  it  down  and  add  a  lit^e 
yea^  It  may  be  put  into  the  cask  the  xi^ext  day, 
and  in  3  days  more  it  may  be  bunged  dtnvn.  At 
the  e2cpiration  of  6  or  8  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 
This  beer  will  not  keep  longv*'  ' 

BEER,  SUGAR  AND  MALT.  Prep.  ^c. 
h  hanlen  found  that  100  lbs.  of  good  moist  ^|g^ 
mixed  with  1  quarter  of  malt,  will  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  wort,  and  of  the  same  quality,  as  2 
quarteis  of  malt  would  do  under  similar  treatment. 
The  best  plan  is  to  add  the  sugar  to  the  wort  from 
the  matt,  after  it  is  let  down  from  the  mash-tun.^ 
Iq  other  respects  the  brewing  is  the  same  as  fpom 
mait  alone. 

BEER,  TREACLE.    Prep.  Boil  ^  lb.  of  hops 
with  14  lbs.  of  treacle  in  36  gajlons  of  water  wf  1 
§boQr ;  then  strain  off  the  wort  and  add,  when  near- 
ly cold,  ^  a  pint  of  yeast ;  the  next  day  it  may  be 
poA  into  a  cask  or  bottled.  ^ 

IL  Hops  1  oz. ;  trdlicle  1  IK ;  water  1  gallon. 
As  above.  Remarks.  A  cheap  and  pleasant  b^- 
erage  when  well  made.  It  will  not  keep  for  any 
lengtlf  of  time.  ^j%^ 

BEER,  TABLE.  Prep. '1^ Malt  1  bushel; 
hops  i  lb.  Draw  off  1^  barrel  of  wort  at  three 
m3siung&     (See  Brewing.) 

IL  Malt  8  iffsbels ;  hops  7  lbs. ;  sugar  coloring 
7  lbs. ;  Spanish  Juice  1  lb. ;  U^cle  14  lbs.  To  pro- 
ioce  10  barrels,  or  fivi^imesVie  malt. 

BEER,  TWOPENNY  (or  simply.  Twopenny.) 
Prep.  Malt  3  bushels ;  hops  3  lbs. ;  Spanish  juice 
S  lbs. ;  treacle  14  lbs ;  capsicum  i  oz.  To  produce 
1  bairel,  or  three  times  the  malt.  Brank  in  cold 
weather  as  a  stimulant,  frequently  when  only  a 
week  o!d. 

BEES.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  under 
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&e  article  Apiakt,  the  following  will  no^  doubt    Dees  are,  for  they  eat  them. 


frove  interesting  t^he  reader. 
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Mr  CMett  on  The  management  of  Bees. 


The 


best  hiv 
straw 

hive,  and  tbe  sticks  snould  be  ^ew  that  are  put 
into  the  hive  for  the  beep  to  woTk  on ;  for,  if  the 
hive  be  old,  it  is  not  ho  wholesome ;  and  thou- 
sand to  one  but  it  contains  the  enbryons  o^ioths 
and  other  insects  injurious  to  heM,    Over  tlie  hive 
itself  there  should  be  a  cap  of  thatch,  made  also  of 
clebn  rye-straw ;  and  it  jkould  not  only  be  new  « 
when  tiist  put  on  the  hffi,  but  a  new  one  should 
be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  one  ^ 
every  thi^e  or  four  months ;  for,  when  the  straw  ^ 
begins  to«get  rotten,  as  it  soon  does,  insects  breed 
in  it,  it  smells  Bi&d,  and  its  effect  on  the  bees  is 
dangerous. 

'Hie  hives  should  be  placed  on  a  bench,  the  legs 
of  which  mice  and  rats  cannot  c|^ep  up.  Tin 
round  the  legs  is  beet  But  even  this  will  not  ke^ 
down  ants,  which  are  mortal  enemies  of  bees.  To 
ke^-  these  away,  if  they  infest  the  hive,  take  a 
green  stick  and  twist  it  round  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  to  lay  on  the  ground,  round  the  legs  of  the 
bench,  and  at  a  few  mches  from  it ;  and  cover  tliis 
stick  with  tar.    This  will  keep  away  the  anft. 

Besides  the  hive  and#ts  cap,  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  shed,  with  top,  back,  ctfifl  ends,  to  give  ad- 
ditional protection  in  winter;  though,  in  sulAmer, 
hives  may  be  kept  too  hot,  and  in  that  case,  the 
bees  D^come  sickly,  and  the  produce  light,  -^e 
situation  of  the  hive  is  to  face  the  south-east  ;'or, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and  A 
the  west.  From  the  no^h  always,  and  from  the 
west  in  winter.  If  it  be  %  very  dry  season  in  sum- 
mer, it  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
bees,  to  place  clear  water  near  their  home,  in  a 
thing  that  they  can  conveniently  drink  out  of;  for, 
if  they  have  to  go  a  great  way  for  drink,  they  have 
not  much  time  for  work. 

^  is  supposed  that  bees  live  only  a  year ;  at  ^ny 
rate,  it  is  best  never  to  keep  the  same  stall,  or  fa- 
mily, over  two  years,  except  it  be  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  nuillber  of  hives.  The  f^arm  of  tliis 
summer  should  alwaylHbe  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year.  It  is  whimsical  lo  save  the'  bees 
wiien  the  honey  is  taken.  They  must  be  fe^  ;  and 
if  saved,  they  will  die  of  old  age  before  the  next 
fall ;  and  though  young  ones  will  supply  the  place 
of  the  dead,  this  is  nothing  like  a  good  swarm  put 
up  during  the  summer. 

A  good  stall  of  bees,  that  is  to  say,  the  produce 
of  one,  is  always  worth  about  two  bushels  of  good 
wheat.  The  cost  is  nothing  to  the  l|}>orer.  He 
must  be  a  stupid  countr>inan  indeed  who  cannot 
make  a  bee-hive  ;  and  a  lazy  one  indeed,  if  he  will 
not  if  he  can.  In  short,  theie  is  nothing  but  care 
demanded ;  and  there  are  ^ery  few  situations  ii^ 
the  country,  especially  in  the  south  of  England,  . 
where  a  laboring  man  may  not  have  half  a  dozSi 
stalls  of  bees  to  take  every  year.  The  main  things 
are  to  keep  away  insects,  mice,  and  birds,  and 
especially  a  little  bird  called  the  bee-bird ;  and  to 
keep  all  cleA  and  fresh  as  tq^the  hives  and  cover- 
ings. Never  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive.  If 
wasps  or  hornets  annoy  you,  wa^h  them  home  in 
.^e  day-tune ;  and,  in  the  night,  kill  them  by  fire 
Jft  by  boiUng  water.     Fowls  t^eold  not  go  where 


fi 


On  the  different  kinds  of  hives. — 1.  The  eom^ 
mon  hive.  This  hive  is  too  well  known  to  requii% 
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any  description.  It  should  be  made  ofjftpood  clean 
dry  straw,  and  suificiently  thick  and  fmn  to  pro- 
tect the  bees.  The  size  of  the  hive  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  th^  size  of  the  swann  placed  in  it 
Care^should  be  taken  to  avoid  covering  this  hive  pgcther  and  making  them  alight 


/">» 


should  then  be  left  near  to  where  they  eetUe  until 

the  evening,  when  it  may  be  gently  reinoive<f  to 

the  bee-house.     Ringing  a  bell,  or  beating  an  old 

Jsettle,  is  a  common  way  of  collecting  the  bees  to- 


with^O}  hackle  oMurf,  as  it  induces  mice  to  build  in 
it,  an9  ultimate^  to  destroy  both  combs  and  bees. 
2.  OlaM  hivea.  There  ^aro  various  modifications  of 
this  useful  kind  of  hive;*' That  of  Mr.  Moulton  con- 
sists in  placing  glasses' 'T>n  a  board  furnished  with 
holes  at  the  upper  part  of  a  straw  hive  of  peculiar 
construction ;  when  filled  with  honey  these  may 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  bees  or  disturbing 
the  economy  of  the  hive.  The  first  year  the  glasses 
ire  only  filled  once,  and  generally  produce  about 
i\  lbs.  of  honey  of  superior  quality  ;  but  the  second 
iiear  and  subsequent  years  the  glasses  may  be 
|(V'orked  twicd  or  oflener.  3.  The  double  cottage 
a'iravB  hive.  This  hive  is  worked  by  first  liiving 
the  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  and  after  10  days  clear- 
ing the  opening  at  top  and  affixing  thereon  another 
small  hive  either  of  glass  or  straw.  When  full,  the 
latter  may  be  removed.  4.  The  box  hive  and 
hexagon  box  and  straw  hives  may  be  worked  in 
the  common  way,  or  by  facing  a  glass  hive  over 
it  The  management  is  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
cedirCig  varieties. 

Bee-flowers.  Bees  seldom  fly  more  thaij^a  mile 
for  their  food  ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  encTourago 
thfe  growth  of  such  flowers  as  they  appear  to  be 
most  attached  to.  The  following  are  said  to  be 
the  most  favorable  for  pasturage,  emd  those  that 
blossom  eariy  should  be  {Preferred : 

Flowers. 


Shrubs,  ^c. 

Rosemary, 

Broom, 

Heath, 

Furze, 

Fruit-blossoms. 


Miguonnette, 
Lemon  thyme, 
Borage, 
White  clover, 
Bean-flowers. 


Swarminjg.  As  soon  as  a  stock  has  increased  to 
a  certain  nxftftber,  which  can  bar^y  find  accom-' 
modation  in  the  hive,  an*>^nclination  to  swarm  is 
evinced  as  soon  as  a  queen  bee  is  ready  to  lead 
them.  When  the  bees  begin  to  carry  in  farina,  or 
pellets  on  their  thighs,  it  denotes  that  they  have 
commenced  breeding,  which  frequently  begins  in 
February,  and  does  not  finiBh  till  October.  The 
indication  of  swarming  is  the  clustering  of  the  bees 
in  great  numbers  below  the  resting-board-  They 
never  rise  but  in  fine  weather,  and  most  frequently 
about  noon.;  it  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  hives  well  during  the  swarming  season, 
or  from  April  to  July.  A  second  cast  may  gene- 
rally be  expected  within  3  or  4  days  after  the  first, 
but  the  interval  seMom  exceeds  8  or  10  da^s. 
Should  a  stock  overswarm  itself,  it  will  perish  un- 
less strengthened ;  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of 
bees  that  enter  the  hive  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

Hiving.  The  method  of  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees 
varies  according  to  the  object  on  whifth  they  may 
have  settled.  Should  they  alight  on  the  ground, 
place  a  new  hivd  over  them^  avoiding  injuring  any 
of  the  bees,  or  talking  at  the  time,  or  breathing  .on 
them.  Should  they  alight  on  a  tree,  the  braifch; 
may  be  shaken  over 'the  hive,  or  if  smallf  cut  off 
and  placed  in  it,  and  the  hive  left  on  the  spot, 
when  the  ramaining  bees  will  go  mto  it    The  hive 


Reinforcement  of  weak  slocks.  Weak  swarms 
c^  bees  should  be  strengthened.  This  is  done  by 
hiving  the  swanns  as'^ual,  and, in  ^he  evening 
striking  the  bottom  of  Uie(  hive^^o^iniiig  the  new 
swaonr-fimartly,  on  a  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground. 
The  bcc8  th^u  fall  in  a  cluster  on  the  cloth,  when 
the  hhtfcontaining  the  stock  to  be  reinforced  most 
be  placed'  over  them  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  ailer 
the  lapse  of  dHSout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  will 
have  ^become  united  as  one  family.  AiMiher 
method  is  to  mvert  the  one  hive  and  to  place  it  in 
a  bucket  or  pail,  thenno  set  the  other  hive  over  it ; 
by  the  next  morning  the  bees  in  the  loiter  one  will 
have  ascended  into  tlie  upper.  The  operation  of 
reinforcing  stocks  Is  very  economical,  as  it  ii»  Ibiuid 
tliat  one  strong  stock  wiU  product  more  honey  than 
two  weak  ones.  '^ 

Weak  stocks.  Stocks  weighing  less  than  18  or 
20  lbs.  cannot  be  safely  brought  tlurough  the  winter 
without  feeding.  The  best  food  is  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  water,  or  equal  parts  of  sug<ir  and  beer. 

BEETLES.  The  common  pest  of  our  kitchens, 
to  which  this  name  is  applied,  is  properly  the  blatta 
or  cockroach,  which- is  an  insect  oC  the  order 
orthopteroUB,  and  not  Belonging  to  the  coleopterous, 
or  beetle  tribe.  The  blatta,  or  cockroach,  is  char- 
acterized by  its  nocturnal  appearance,  retiring 
during  the  day  to  the  cracks  and  boles  in  the  fioora 
and  walls  surrounding  the  fireplaces.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  basement  floor,  and  likes  a 
warm  damp  situation.  . 

Exter.  Place  a  few  lumps  of  unslafiSld  lime 
where  they  frequent ;  or  set  a  dish  or  trap,  con- 
taining a  little  beer  or  sirup  at  the  bottom,  and 
place  a  few  sticks  slanting  against  its  ^des,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  gang\^'ay  for  the  beetles  to  climb 
up  Irys  when  they  will  go  headlong  into  the  bail 
set  for  them.  Another  plan :  mix  equal  weights 
of  red  lead,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  place  it  nightly 
nf34r  their  haunts.  This  last  mixture,  made  into 
slreets,  forms  the  beetle-wafers,  sold  at  the  oil 
shops.  \ 

BEET  ROOT.  QuaU  Use,  ^c.  Beet  root  is 
cooling,  saccharine,  and  nutritious,  aud  is  much 
used  for  its  color  in  cookery.  It  is  cooked  by  eithec 
bblling  or  baking,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  gravy, 
and  is  also  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  several  excel* 
lent  winter  saloAu  Under  the  name  of  mangH 
wurzel  it  is  much,  employed  for  feedinf^  cattle. 

BEET  ROOT  SUGAR.  Pre^.  This  ih  made 
by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  white -rooted  bp«^ 
and  afterwards  boiling  the  marc  in  water,  and 
again  expressing  tli&  liquor.  The  fluids  art;  tiiea 
mixed,  evaporated  H6  the  consistence  of  a  »rup^ 
clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  lastly,  evaporated 
to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarks.  Beet  root 
yields  too  little  saccharine  juice  (and  that  of  a  \*erT 
inferior  quality)  to  be  employed  as  a  source  m 
sugar,  as  long  as  cane-sugar  is  procurable  at  itv 
present  rate.  The  marc,  or  cake,  left  after  thtt 
process,  forms  an  excellent  food  for  feeding  catttob 
and  especiallv  for  pigs  and  cows. 

BELLADONNIN.  A  volatile  alkali  »nne* 
what  resembling  ammonia,  d&overed  bj   Luebe 
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kind  in  the  atiopa  belladonna.  (Phar.  Centr.  Blatt. 
far  1839.) 

BELL  METAL.  A  species  of  bronze  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  bells,  &c. 

Prep.  L  Melt  together  under  powdered  char- 
coal, 100  parts  of  pure  copper,  with  20  parts  of 
tin,  and  unite  the  two  metals  by  frequently  stirring 
the  mass.     Remark.  Product  very  fine. 

IL  Copper  3  parts ;  tin  1  part ;  as  above.  Re- 
mark. Some  of  the  finest  church  bells  in  the  world 
have  this  composition. 

IIL  Copper  2  parts ;  tin  1  part ;  as  above. 
IV.  Copper  72  parts;   tin  26^  parts;  iron  1} 
parts.      Remarks.    The  bells  of  small  clocks  or 
pendules  are  made  of  this  alloy  iu  Paris. 

Remarks.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  pro- 
cess to  keep  the  metals  from  contact  with  the  air, 
for  which  purpose,  the  powdered  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed. The  union  of  the  two  metals  iu  this  alloy 
k  so  complete,  that  its  gravity  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  mean  of  its  constituents, 
thtt^  evincing  chemical  union  to  have  taken  place. 
The  proportions  of  the  first  form  are  those  of  the 
Indian  gong,  so  much  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  tone.  In  very  small  bells,  and  in  those  of 
repeating  watches,  a  little  zinc  is  generally  added, 
which  makes  them  give  out  their  tones  the  sharper. 
A  less  proportion  of  tin  is  now  generally  used  for 
church  bells,  than  for  house  or  clock  bells,  the  tones 
being  tliought  to  be  rendered  thereby  more  suitable 
to  their  respective  purposes.  The  substitution  of 
xinc  for  the  iron  in  the  last  formula,  would  (I  am 
told)  improve  the  tone. 

To  give  this  alloy  its  highest  degree  of  sonorous- 
ness, it  must  be  subjected  to  sudden  refrigeration. 
IL  D'Arcet  recommends  the  pieces  to  be  ignited 
after  they  are  cast,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  plung- 
ed into  cold  water.  They  are  next  to  undergo  a 
well-regulated  pressure  by  skilful  hammering,  un- 
til they  have  assumed  their  intended  form ;  then 
to  be  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  bells  are  formed  by 
ample  casting.  The  addition  of  lead,  and  other 
iii«?tals,  to  this  alloy,  greatly  lessens  its  sonorous- 
seasL  For  common  purposes  the  third  form  is 
generally  us/^d, 

B£NZ AMIDE.    A  compound  discovered  by 

>  Wohler  and  Licbig,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 

Boson  of  the  two  theoretical   bases  beuzule  and 

amide,  hence  the  name.  Prep.  Saturate  chloride  of 

Ibenzale  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  reduce  the  re- 

calting  dry  white  mass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well 

V2nh   it  'vnth  cold  water.     Dissolve  the  residuum 

in  bailing  water;  the  benzamide  will  crystalUze 

«at  on  the  liquor  cooling.     Remarks.  Benzamide 

if  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  de- 

I  CBoiposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalis. 

t     BENZHYDRAMIDE.    A  compound  discover- 

p«d  by    Laurent     It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

ibnong  liquid  ammonia,  on  y^  of  its  volume  of  oil 

^hitt&r  almonds,  at  a  temperature  of  about  112°, 

flftd  purified  by  boiling  hi  ether,  for  some  time, 

vhen  crystals  will  be  deposited  on  cooling.     These 

;  fpe  again  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  purified 

|Ji||r  filtering  and  crystallization. 

BKNZILE.  (Discovered  by  Laurent,  who 
gBlled  it  benzule,  with  which  it  is  isomeric.)  Prep. 
f!aB9  chlorine  gas  over  melted  benzoin,  until 
■oriatic  acid  ceases  to  be  formed ;  cool  and  dis- 


solve in  hot  alcohol,  which,  on  coolmg,  will  deposits 
crystals  of  pure  benzile.  Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  tasteless,  inodorous,  volatile,  and  in* 
flanmiable. 

BENZILIC  ACID,  (Discovered  by  Liebig.) 
Prep.  Boil  benzoine  or  benzile  with  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  adding  more  of  the 
latter,  as  long  as  a  blue  color  is  produced,  after 
the  previous  portion  has  been  decolored  by  boiling. 
Then  neutralize  with  muriatic  acid,  filter  and  add 
muriatic  acid  in  excess ;  on  cooling,  crystals  of 
benzilic  acid  will  be  deposited.  Prop.  Soluble  in 
water ;  fusible ;  with  potassa  and  silver  it  forms 
beuzilates  of  those  bases,  which  ara  cr^'stallizable. 

BENZIMIDE.  The  peariy  needles  and  la- 
melloB,  which  separate  under  certain  circumstances 
from  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  was 
discovered  by  Laurent,  and  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  dry  benzoato  of  ammonisu 

BEN'ZOIC  ACID.  Syn,  Flowers  op  Ben- 
zoin OR  Benjamin.  Prep.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  procuring  this  acid  from  gum  benzoin : 
one  by  sublimation,  or  the  "  dry  way,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  ;  and  the  other,  by  dissolving  it  out 
in  the  form  of  a  salt,  from  which  the  acid  is  after- 
wards procured  ;  this  has  been  called  the  "  moist 
way." 

I.  By  sublimation. 

a.  Put  1  pound  of  coarsely  triturated  benzoin 
into  an  iron  pot  with  a  flat  bottom,  whose  diameter 
is  from  8  to  9  inches ;  the  benzoin  forming  therein 
a  layer  of  from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth.  The  open 
end  of  the  pot  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  soft  and  loose  blotting  paper,  (felt,  Liebig,) 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  rim  with  paste.  A 
cone,  formed  with  strong  and  thick  paper,  (cart- 
ridge paper,)  is  then  to  be  capped  over  the  top  of 
the  pot,  including  the  blotting  paper ;  and  this  is 
also  to  be  attached  with  paste  and  string.  The 
apparatus  thus  prepared,  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  sand-bath,  and  exposed  from  4  to  6  houzs  to 
a  gentle  heat.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be 
removed  from  the  sand-bath,  inverted,  and  the 
string  detached,  when  beautiful  white  needles,  of 
a  silky  lustre,  possessing  the  agreeable  odor  of 
benzoic  acid,  will  be  found  in  the  paper  cone. 

Prod.  From  1  lb.  of  good  benzoin  1^  to  2  oz.  of 
b&nzoic  acid  may  be  procured.  The  second  sub- 
limation ordered  in  the  Loudon  Pharm.  becomes 
quite  unnecessary  when  the  above  method  is  fol- 
lowed. The  following  modification  of  the  above 
is  highly  recommended  by  Ganger. 

b.  Place  12  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin 
resin,  mixed  with  sand,  in  a  flat  hon  vessel  capa- 
ble of  containing  from  2  to  4  lbs. ;  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  with  loose  blotting  paper,  place  there- 
in a  stick  to  support  4  or  5  paper  discs,  at  some 
distance  above  the  blotting  paper,  horizontally 
fixed  on  the  stick ;  then  tilt  a  paper  bag  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  formed  of  a  double  shedt 
of  paper,  (inward  blotting  paper,  and  outward 
sugar  paper,)  over  it,  and  attach  this  apparatus  by 
means  of  a  string,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessel. 
After  6  or  8  hours'  exposure  in  a  sand-bath,  allow 
it  to  cool ;  take  out  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  baf 
and  the  paper  discs,  renew  the  paper  attached 
over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel)  and  stgain  arrange 
the  whole  as  before,  when  it  must  be  heated  for 
some  hours  to  a  higher  temperature.    Il  is  advisa* 
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ble  to  renew  the  paper  for  a  third  time.  The 
white  crystals  are  separated  from  the  product,  the 
colored  crystals  strongly  prened  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  again  sublimed  as  before.  12 
OS.  of  good  benzoin  thus  furnish  from  10  to  11 
drachms  of  fine  benzoic  acid.  Some  benzoic  acid 
may  afterwards  be  obtained  from  the  papers  em- 
ployed. (Gauger*s  Report,  1842.) 

c.  {Process  at  Apotkecary^s  Hall.)  The  best 
gum  benzoin  is  put  into  an  iron  pot,  set  in  brick- 
work, over  a  proper  fire,  and  communicating  by 
a  conical  metal  neck,  with  a  wooden  box  lined 
with  paper,  as  a  receiver  for  the  flowers.  The 
sublimation  is  conducted  rather  rapidly,  and  the 
acid  condenses  in  beautiful  elastic  prismatic  crys- 
tals ;  but  if  the  process  be  conducted  more  slowly, 
the  product  is  proportionately  scaly.  Prod,  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  flowers  are  thus  generally  procured, 
which,  after  being  pressed  in  blotting  paper,  are 
again  sublimed,  and  give  8  or  9  per  cent  of  very 
pure  acid. 

II.  By  the  moist  way. 

a.  {Scheele*s  process.)  Mix  intimately  togeth> 
er,  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  benzoin  and  hy- 
drate of  lime,  and  boil  for  1  hour,  with  40  parts  of 
water ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  one-fifth  ;  saturate 
the  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  when  the  benzoic  acid 
will  crystallize  out  ajs  the  liquor  cools ;  it  should 
be  then  either  washed  or  sublimed,  after  first  well 
drying  it.  Remarks.  If  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
lime  and  powdered  gum  be  not  first  made,  the  lat- 
ter will  run  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  process  will  fail.  1  lb.  of  benjamin  yields 
SJ.  3vj,  9ij  of  flowers.  (Gray.)  By  my  own  ma- 
nipulations I  could  never  succeed  in  procuring  this 
proportion  of  acid.  The  above  process  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

b.  {Process  of  Stbltze.)  Dissolve  the  resin  in 
3  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  introduce  the  solu- 
tion into  a  retort,  and  add  thereto  gradually,  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  in  weak  spirit  and 
water,  until  all  the  free  acid  be  neutralized ;  water 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  benzoin  employed, 
must  be  next  poured  in,  and  the  alcohol  removed 
by  distillation.  The  floating  resin  should  be  now 
skimmed  off  the  remaining  liquid,  and  washed 
with  a  little  water,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  retort,  which  will  deposite  crystals 
on  cooling. 

e.  Boil  hippiuic  acid  for  15  minutes  in  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  then  add  water,  and  allow  the 
solution  to  crystallize ;  collect  the  crystals,  and 
purify  by  sublimation  as  above.  %*  Hippuric 
acid  is  manufactured  from  the  urine  of  horses, 
which  is  evaporated  to  )  of  its  original  volume, 
and  then  mixed  with  muriatic  acid ;  after  which, 
the  liquid  depositee  the  acid,  somewhat  impure, 
under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Lai^e 
quantities  of  benzoic  acid  are  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  above  process,  but  owing  to  its  not  being 
generally  well  purified,  is  of  inferior  quality  and 
unsaleable.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  quite 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  gum  benzoin,  by  care- 
ful manipulation.  "  A  manufactory  of  sal  ammo- 
niaCy  near  M/igdeburgh,  tohich  uses  urine,  is 
able  to  supply  flowers  of  benjamin  by  the  cwt." 
(Gray.) 

Remarks.  The  manufacture  of  benzoic  acid  has 
lately  assumed  considerable  interest  from  the  scar- 
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city  and  high  price  of  gum  benzoin,  which  is  now 
from  40/.  to  501.  the  cwt.  The  low  price  at 
which  this  acid  has  for  some  time  past  bc«n  sold, 
IS  barely  suflicieut  to  repay  the  expenses  tnconcd 
in  its  manufacture.  The  finest  gum  benzoin  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Spain,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  olibanum  and  used  as  incense.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  at  the  present  time  very  dear,  being 
about  Is.  7^d.  to  1«.  8(2.  an  ounce,  whereas,  its 
usual  price  averages  from  Is.  ^<2.  to  Is.  Hd.  tfas 
oz.  A  large  manufacturer,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, made  a  sale  some  time  since  at  Is.  l^d., 
of  about  300  oz.,  but  has  lately  greedily  taken 
back  the  greater  portion,  which  remained  unsold, 
at  Is.  4d.,  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  tran- 
sit, &C. 

The  product  by  the  process  of  sublimation 
generally  greater  than  by  the  humid  way,  and 
comiequently  the  one  usually  adopted.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  gam 
employed.  It  is  found  to  be  the  most  economical 
to  use  the  best  benzoin,  as  it  is  richer  in  benzoic 
acid  than  the  inferior  kinds. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Form ;  light  feathery  white 
crystals;  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  in 
making  paregoric,  and  is  sometimes  admin tstered 
in  chronic  bronchial  aflections ;  it  is  expectorant. 
Dose.  10  to  20  grs.  in  old  coughs. 

Pur.  24  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  1  put 
of  benzoic  acid,  and  again  deposite  the  greater 
portion  on  cooling.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  liquor  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  muriatic  acid.  When  cautiously  heat- 
ed, it  wholly  evaporates,  with  an  odor  of  benzoin. 
It  is  inflammable.  (P.  L.) 

BENZOATES.  Combmations  of  the  banes 
with  benzoic  acid. 

Prep.  The  benzoates  of  ammonia,  soda«  and 
potassa,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  #ith  bent 
benzoic  acid  in  their  respective  aqueous  eolutioan, 
until  they  become  perfectly  neutraL  Meet  of  the 
other  benzoates  may  be  formed  in  a  similaf  way^, 
or  by  adding  a  benzoate  of  an  alkali  to  a  salt  of 
the  base. 

BENZOINAMIDE.  Syn.  Hydrobenzoixa* 
MTDE.  A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  v<^atile  poDr<- 
der,  obtained  by  heating  benzoin  with  water  of 
ammonia. 

BENZOIN.  Syn.  Camphor  of  Oil  op  Axji- 
ONDS.  A  compound  isomeric  with  benzule.  dis- 
covered by  Robiquet  and  Boutron  Charlard.  Pr^^ 
Mix  together  equal  parts  by  measure  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  solution  of  caustic 
tassa  in  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  beconx 
full  of  crystals,  and  apparently  solid,  it  must 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  and  crj^stailized. 
Prop.,  ^c.  Brilliant  prismatic  crystals :  tasteless, 
odorless,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  soluble  in  Ai« 
cohol,  and  forming  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  ^nritli 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  violet-bine  solutioat. 

BENZOLE.  Syn.  Bbnzink.  Discovered  ^y 
Faraday  among  the  products  of  the  destructrv^ 
distillation  of  organic  substances;  it  resembles* 
ether.  Prep.  Submit  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  bea-* 
zoic  acid  and  3  parts  of  slakei)  lime,  to  distilin^ 
tion,  and  redistil  the  oily  product  with  water. 

BEN  ZONE.  Syn.  Garbobenzide.  An  oib^ 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  discovered  by  l^lta-> 
cherlich  and  PeligoL    Prep*  The  raw  produet.  oc 
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Ibe  distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime,  is  diatilled  fiist 
in  a  water-bath,  aiid  then  afterwards  until  the 
beat  gradually  rises  to  930°,  as  long  as  benzole 
ccNnes  OTer.  The  product  is  next  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  —5°,  when  the  crystals  of  naphthaline 
which  form  must  be  separated  from  the  liquid, 
which  is  pure  l>enzone. 

BENZULE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  sev- 
eral compound?  obtained  from  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, and  supposed  to  be  the  base  of  benzoic  acid. 
Among  tlie  principal  members  of  this  group  may 
be  mentioned  hydruret  of  benxule,  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  almonds,  milk  of  lime,  and  chlo- 
ride of  iron,  by  distillation ;  the  chloride  ofbenzule, 
obtained  from  the  last  article  (rendered  dry  by 
chloride  of  calcium)  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
H,  as  long  as  muriatic  acid  is  formed ;  the  bromide 
of  beazuU,  also  prepared  like  the  chloride;  the 
iodide  of  benguU,  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  benzuie  by  dis- 
tillation; the  mlphuret  of  benztUe,  prepared  by 
distfllatiofi  from  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
chk>cide  of  benzuie-;  and  eyanuret  of  benzulgf  also 
prepared  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of  bicyanide 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  benzuie.  I'he  series 
abo  includes  hippuric  acid,  amygdalinic  acid,  and 
amygdaline,  as  well  as  several  other  substances 
whoae  names  contain  (benz-)  the  first  part  of  the 
iwoffd  benzuie,  as  indicative  of  their  constitution. 

BERBERINE.  A  substance  discovered  by 
Buchner,  in  the  barbeity  shrub,  (berberis  vulgaris.) 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  azotized  coloring  sub- 
fltancesL  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, from  either  of  which  it  may  be  obtamed  in 
crystals. 

BETULINE.  Syn,  Bbtulina.  A  substance 
discovered  by  Ldwitz,  in  the  bark  of  the  white 
bifch,  (the  betula  alba.)  It  is  obtained  under  the 
iaan  of  white  crystalline  needles,  soluble  in  ether, 
aloohol,  oil,  and  acids.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and 
ittftammable. 

BEZOARS.  Preternatural  concretions  found  in 
the  ^omach  and  intestines  of  some  animals,  form- 
erly supposed  to  possess  alexipharmic  powers,  and 
were  both  taken  internally  and  worn  as  amulets. 
Tbey  have  now,  however,  sunk  into  dtsuse,  and 
Chough  ordered  in  the  preparation  of  Gascoigne's 
ball  and  powder,  a  factitious  kind  is  substituted. 
Tlw  name  bezoar  was  formerly  extended  to  vari- 
aa»  other  substances  supposed  to  possess  similar 
virtues. 

BEZOARS,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep,  Make 
tobacco-pipe  clay  into  a  paste  with  ox-gall,  and 
add  a  little  hair  or  wool ;  then  form  into  shapes. 

Remark*,  This  will  give  a  yellow  tmt  to  paper, 
robbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  one  to  quicklime, 
which   tests  are  consider^  as  proof  of  genuine 


BEZOAR,  MINERAL.  Powder  of  algi^ioth 
deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  and 
tb^  wen  washed  with  water.  Once  used  in  doses 
■f  5  to  15  gi&  as  a  diaphoretic,  but  now  obsolete. 
According  to  the  mode  by  which  the  powder  of 
fllgaroth  was  made,  arose  the  names  bezoardictmi 
jo^ale  and  bezoaidicum  martiale,  also  applied  to 
this  preparation. 

B£ZOAR,  ARGENTINE.  Syn,  Bezoardi- 
ocns  LirKARB.  Made  by  distillinff  a  mixture  of  but- 
ler of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  sUver.    Once  given 


in  epilepsy  and  head  diseases,  in  doses  of  6  to  13 
grains. 

BEZOAR  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Bezoardicum 
Saturni.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  uf  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid.  Once 
given  in  doses  of  5  or  6  grs.  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

BHAURTA,  (IN  Cookery.)  An  Indian  dish 
made  with  mashed  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicum, 
moulded  into  a  shape  and  slightly  baked. 

BIBROMISATINE  AND  BROMISATINE. 
Hiese  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromme  on  isa- 
tine.  Treated  with  potassa,  they  yield  acids  of  the 
same  names. 

BICARBONATES.  Combmations  of  the  bases 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
latter  are  united  to  one  of  the  former.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  bicarbonates. 

BICARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.  iSyn.  Aer- 
ated Kau.  Prep,  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  this  salt:  one,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potassa ;  the  other,  by  the  addition  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia.  The  processes  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges  offer  an  example  of  each. 

L  a.  (Process  of  the  L,  Ph.)  Ivg.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  lb.  vj ;  distilled  water  1  gallon.  Proc. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  pass  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  solution,  to  saturation  ;  apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  redissolve  any  crystals  that  may 
have  been  deposited,  then  set  the  liquor  aside  to 
crystallize ;  lastly,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  dry  the 
crystals. 

*«*  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  trom 
chalk  or  whiting,  rubbed  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sirup,  upon  which  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  to  be  poured. 

6.  {Process  at  Apothecaries'  Hall.)  Ing.  Car- 
bonate of  potassa  150  lbs. ;  distilled  water  17  gal- 
lons^ Proc.  Dissolve  100  lbs.  of  the  carbonate  in 
the  water ;  then  saturate  with  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
last,  when  35  to  40  lbs.  of  crystals  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  may  be  obtained.  The  remaining  50 
lbs.  of  the  carbonate  are  now  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  enou^  water  added  to  make  it  up  a 
second  time  to  17  gallons,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
operation  being  performed  as  before.  This  plan 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Remarks.  The  following  plan  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  preceding  process,  but  does 
not  produce  a  pure  salt  Dissolve  pearlash  in  wa- 
ter ;  add  bran  or  sawdust,  to  soak  up  the  liquor ; 
put  it  into  a  crucible,  lute  on  the  cover,  and  heat 
it  to  redness ;  cool,  wash  out  the  salt,  evaporate, 
and  crystallize.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  re- 
maining liquor.    Yields  a  very  imperfect  salt. 

II.  process  of  the  Ed,  Pharm,  Cartheuser*s 
Process.) 

a.  Carbonate  of  potassa  6  oz. ;  sesquicarbonat«» 
of  ammonia  3^  oz.  Proc,  Triturate  together,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  perfectly 
mixed,  make  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water. 
Dry  this  very  carefully  at  a  heat  not  higher  than 
140°  Fahr.  until  a  fine  powder,  perfectly  devoid 
of  ammoniacal  odor,  be  obtained,  occasionally  tri- 
turating the  mass  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

6.  {Process  of  Henry  and  Guibourt.)  Dissolve 
500  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  in  1000  parts 
of  water ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  place  the  fluid 
in  a  porcelain  capsule;  set  in  a  salt-water  bath, 
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ahd  %dd  gradually  300  parts  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia.  Slightly  agitate  the  liquor  until  ammo- 
niacal  fumes  are  perceived;  then  61ter  over  a 
heated  ve^el,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Remarks. 
The  process  recommended  by  Geiger  is  similar  to 
the  last,  but  the  proportions  arc  1  lb.  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  1  lb.  6  oz.  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Prop.  UsCf  ^c.  It  is  soluble  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  60° ;  is  fixed  in  the  air,  but  decom- 
posed into  a  carbonate  at  a  red  heat  It  possesses 
the  g^eneral  alkaline  properties  of  carbonate  of  po- 
ta:Nsa,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  much  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  for  making  effervescing  saline 
di-au^hts.  The  dose  is  from  10  grains  to  )  a 
drachm. 

30  grs.  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  crystals 
V , / 

saturate 


14  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ; 

15  grs.  "  tartaric  acid ;  and 
^  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Pur.  and  Teats.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate merely  causes  an  opalescence,  or  very  slight 
white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  this  salt;  if  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa  a  brick-colored  pre- 
cipitate will  be  thrown  down.  In  other  respects  it 
may  be  tested  like  the  carbonate,  which  see. 

BICARBONATE  OF  SODA.  -Syn.  Aerated 
Soda.  This  is  prepsu«d  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

I.  a.  {Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda^  P.  L.)  Ing. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  lb.  vij. ;  water  1  gallon.  Proc. 
Dissolve  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the  solu- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  in  making  the  bicarbonate 
of  potassa. 

b.  Dissolve  160  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  13 
gallons  of  water,  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through 
the  solution.  The  bicarbonate  falls  down  to  the 
amount  of  about  50  lbs.,  and  may  be  collected  and 
dried  by  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  press.  A  fresh 
portion  of  soda  may  be  then  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  as  before. 
(Brande.) 

c.  Mix  together  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
2  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  both  in  powder, 
and  surround  them  with  an  Atmosphere  of  carbonic 
icid  gas,  under  pressure.  Let  the  action  go  on  till 
no  more  gas  is  absorbed,  which  will  generally  oc- 
cupy 10  to  14  hoiurs,  according  to  the  pressure  em- 
ployed, then  remove  the  salt  and  dry  it  at  a  heat 
not  above  120°.  This  process  is  a  modification 
both  of  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  and 
that  of  Mr.  Smith,  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Smith,  however,  em- 
ploys the  salt  in  crystals.  In  Scotland  the  method 
just  described  has  been  adopted  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  bear 
testimony  to  its  efficiency. 

Remarks.  A  crude  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  has 
been  prepared  as  follows:  Calcine  carbonate  of 
soda  with  bran,  as  in  making  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa ;  wash  out  the  salt  and  crystallize :  very  in- 
ferior. 

II.  Inff.  Carbonate  of  potassa  and  water,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  \  lb.  Proc. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water,  then  add  the 
ammonia,  and  drive  off  the  ammoniacal  fames  at 


a  heat  under  120° ;  lastly,  set  the  scriution 
to  crystallize.  Remarks.  The  above  are  nearly 
the  proportions  of  the  P.  L.  of  1809.  WincUer, 
however,  directs  80  of  carbonate  of  soda,  3  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  20  of  water ;  and  Heniy 
and  Guibourt  order  6  parts  of  the  soda,  2  of  the 
ammonia,  and  4  of  water.  The  processes  I.  6  and 
1.  c  are  those  adapted  for  commercial  purposes. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  These  are  very  similar  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is  more  feebly  alkaliDe. 
It  loses  a  part  of  its  acid  by  heat  The  dose  9 
from  10  to  40  grains,  as  an  antacid  and  absorbeoL 
It  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  effer- 
vescing powders  and  draughts,  for  which  purpose 
20  grs.  of  commercial  bicaibonato  of  soda 
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are  taken  with  either 


18  grs.  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid ; 
17  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid  ;  or 
^  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Tests  and  Pur.     Dissolved  in  40  parts  of  wa- 
ter it  does  not  give  a  reddis:i  precipitate  with  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate.  (P.  E.)     It  is  totally 
dissolved  in  water ;  neither  chloride  of  platioa  nor 
sulphate  of  magnena  throws  down  any  thing  from 
this  solution.     It  is  converted  into  the  anbydrouB 
carbonate  by  heat  (P.  L.)     The  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate  any  given  sample  contains  may  be 
pretty  nearly  ascertained  by  well   washing  100 
grains  of  the  salt  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
and  filtering  the  solution.    The  residuum  left  upon 
the  filter,  dried  at  a  heat  of  120°  and  weighed, 
will  give  the  per  centage  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
present,  (very  nearly.)     Dissolved  in  water  this 
will  give  only  a  trifling  white  precipitate,  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  as  described   above,  while   the 
filtered  portion,  which  was  used  to  wash  the  salt, 
will  give  a  red  one,  if  it  contains  the  simple  carboa- 
ate  of  sodtu 

BICE,  BLUE.  The  native  blue  carbonate  of 
copper,  prepared  by  grinding  and  washing.  Use. 
As  a  pigment. 

BICE,  GREEN.  The  native  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  prepared  as  above.  Use.   As  a  pij^ent 

BILE,  BILIOUSNESS.  Treat.,  ^-c.  Penona 
subject  to  bilious  attacks  should  be  particnlaiiy 
careful  to  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
should  especially  avoid  using  those  articles  of  food 
which,  from  experience,  they  find  to  disagree  with 
them.  A  mutton  chop  under-cooked  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  the  breakfast  or  lunch  of  a  bilious 
patient;  and  mutton  or  beef,  either  broiled  or 
roasted,  so  that  the  gravy  be  retained,  is  better  for 
dinner  than  many  articles  apparently  more  deli- 
cate. These,  with  game  and  venison,  form  a  good 
variety  from  which  to  choose  a  bill  of  fare.  New 
beer  and  porter  should  be  particularly  avoided,  as 
well  as  puddings  and  most  articles  of  pastry,  as 
they  are  very  indigestible.  Hard  cheese,  hotter, 
unripe  fruit,  and  especially  beans,  peas,  and  nnia, 
are  also  objectionable.  An  attack  of  bile  may 
frequently  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  saline  pur- 
gative, and  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  an 
emetic,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  epaoift 
salts,  or  seidlitz  powders. 

BILLS  OF  FARE.  (In  cookery  and  dome^ 
tic  economy.)  lists  of  the  various  articles  of  diet, 
either  actually  provided  for  use,  or,  being  in 
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aon,  are  procarable  for  that  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing  bills  of  fare,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  "  The 
New  System  of  Cookery,"  published  by  Mr. 
Mormy,  exhibits  at  a  gflanco  the  various  articies 
in  season  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  which 
are  usually  found  at  thoee  times  upon  the  greater 
noDibcr  of  well-provided  tables. 

BiLL«  OP   Fare   for   Family   Dinners,   &c., 

CONTAINING  A  U8T  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  IN  SEASON 
IN  DIFFERENT  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR: 

First  Quarter.  January. — Poultry:  Game, 
pheajsants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
tame  pigeons.  Fi^ :  Carp,  tench,  porch,  lam- 
preys, eels,  cray-fish,  cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice, 
turbot,  thoruback,  skate,  sturgeon,  sinelta,  whit- 
tuTs,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  oysters.  Vegetables : 
Cabbage,  savoys,  cole  wort,  sprouts,  leeks,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  chervil,  endive,  spinach,  celery,  gar- 
lic, scorzouera,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  brocoli, 
(white  and  purple,)  shllots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mus- 
tard, rape,  salsafy,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  some 
green ;  cucumbers,  asparagus,  and  mushrooms  to 
be  had,  though  not  in  season.  Fruit :  Apples, 
pi'arB,  nuts,  walnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

February  and  March.  Meat,  fowls,  and  game, 
as  in  January,  with  the  addition  of  ducklings  and 
chickens ;  which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  London 
most  if  not  all  the  year,  but  very  dear.  Fish : 
As  the  last  two  months,  except  that  cod  is  not 
thought  so  good  from  February  to  July,  but  may 
be  bought.  Vegetables:  The  same  as  the  for- 
mer months,  with  the  addition  of  kidney-beans. 
Fruits :  Apples,  pears,  forced  strawberries. 

Second  Quarter.  April,  May^  and  June. — 
Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  venison,  (in 
Jane.)  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  duck- 
lings, pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets.  Fish:  Carp, 
tench,  soles,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  turbot,  lobsters, 
chub,  salmon,  herrings,  cray-fish,  mackerel,  crabs, 
prawns,  shrimps.  Vegetables :  As  before ;  and 
in  May  early  potatoes,  peas,  radishes,  kidney- 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  early  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
era,  a^aragos,  artichokes,  all  sorts  of  salads  forced. 
Fruit  .-In  June ;  strawberries,  cherries,  melons, 
green  apricots,  currants  and  gooseberries  for  tarts ; 
peaiB,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  some  other 
iruit :  but  most  of  these  are  forced,  and  conse- 
quently very  dear. 

Third  Quarter.  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
her^ — Meat  as  before.  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese,  leverets, 
turkey  ponlts.  Two  former  months  plovers,  wheat- 
eaters  ;  geese  in  September.  Fish :  Cod,  had- 
dock, fioundeiB,  plaice,  skate,  thornback,  mullets, 
pike,  carp,  eels,  shellfish,  except  oysters,  mackerel 
the  first  two  months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
in  August.  Partridge  shooting  begins  the  1st  of 
September;  what  is  used  before  is  therefore 
poached.  Vegetables :  Of  all  sorts,  beans,  peas, 
French  beans,  &c.,  &.c.  Fruit :  In  July  ;  ^traw- 
goomberries,  pine-apples,  plums,  various ; 
ries,  apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  currants, 
>n8.  In  August  and  September;  peaches, 
pluina,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries,  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  nectarines,  grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries,  medlars,  and  quinces;  in 
the  latter  month,  Morelia  cherries,  damsons,  and 
various  plums. 
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Fourth  Quarter.  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. — Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison.  Poul- 
try and  Game :  Domestic  fowls  as  in  former 
quarters ;  pheasants  from  the  Ist  of  October ;  par- 
tridges, larks,  hares,  dotterels;  the  end  of  the 
month  wild-ducks,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon,  grouse. 
Fish  :  Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibuts,  brills. 
carp,  salmon-trout,  barbel,  gudgeons,  tench,  shell- 
fish. Vegetables :  As  in  January,  French  beans, 
last  crop  of  beans,  &c.  Fruit :  Peaches,  pears, 
figs,  bullace,  grapes,  apples,  medlars,  damsons,  fil- 
berts, walnuts,  nuts,  quinces,  services,  medlars. 
In  November — Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veul,  pork, 
house  lamb,  doe  venison,  poultry  and  game  as  the 
last  month.  Fish  :  As  the  last  month.  Vegeta- 
bles :  Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  potatoes,  skirrets, 
scorzonera,  onions,  leeks,  shalots,  cabbage,  savoys, 
colewort,  spinach,  chard-beets,  chardoons,  cresses, 
endive,  celery,  lettuces,  salad-herbs,  pot-herbs. 
Fruit :  Pears,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  bullace,  ches- 
nuts,  medlars,  grapes.  In  December — Meat: 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  house  lamb,  pork,  and  venisq||^ 
Poultry  and  Game :  Geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  pi- 
geons, capons,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  hures, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  larks,  pheasants,  partridges, 
sea-fowls,  guinea-fowls,  wild-ducks,  teal,  widgeon, 
dotterels,  dun-birds,  grouse.  Fish :  Cod,  turbot, 
halibuts,  soles,  gurnets,  sturgeon,  carp,  gudgeons, 
codlings,  eels,  dories,  shellfish.  Vegetables:  As 
in  the  last  month.  Asparagus  forced,  &c.  Fruit : 
As  the  last,  except  bullace. 

BIRCH  SUGAR.  Prep.  This  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  procured  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk 
of  the  birch  tree,  under  one  of  the  largest  branches, 
carrying  it  quite  through  the  wood  to  the  bark  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  juice  that  flows  from  the 
wood  is  collected  in  suitable  vessels,  and  after 
mixing  with  a  little  chalk  and  clarifying  with 
white  of  egg,  is  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BIRDLIME.  Prep.  Boil  the  middle  bark  of 
the  holly,  gathered  in  June  or  July,  for  6  or  8 
hours  in  water,  until  it  becomes  tender ;  then 
drain  ofi^  the  water,  and  place  it  in  a  pit  under 
ground,  in  layers  with  fern,  and  surround  it  with 
stones.  Leave  it  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  until  it  forms  a  sort  of  mucilage,  which 
must  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  into  a  mass,  and 
well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  in  running  water, 
until  all  the  refuse  is  worked  out ;  then  place  it 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  leave  it  for  four  or  five 
days  to  ferment  and  purify  itself. 

Remarks.  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  the  bark  of  the  wayfaring  tree,  and 
other  vegetables,  by  a  similar  process.  Should 
any  of  it  stick  to  the  hands  it  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  little  oil  of  lemon  bottoms,  or  turpen- 
tine. Use.  To  rub  over  twigs  to  catch  birds  or 
small  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  discutient  when 
applied  externally. 

BIRDS  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
some  time  by  removing  the  intestines,  wiping  the 
inside  out  quite  dry  with  a  towel,  and  then  flour- 
ing them.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper,  on  which 
one  or  two  drops  of  creosote  have  been  placed,  is 
now  to  be  put  inside  them,  and  a  similarly  prepar- 
ed piece  of  paper  tied  round  then.  They  should 
then  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  will  be 
found  to  keep  much  longer  than  without  under- 
going this  process. 
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BISCUITS.  A  specieg  of  hardi  dry,  imleayen- 
ed  bread,  made  in  thin  flat  pieces,  and  generally 
composed  of  flour  and  water,  to  which  butter, 
sugar,  almonds,  and  other  articles  are  occasionally 
added. 

BISCUITS,  FANCY.  Prep,  Pound  1  lb.  of 
blanohed  almonds  very  fine  and  sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  orange  flower  water ;  when  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  put  it  into  a  small  pan, 
and  add  a  little  of  the  finest  flour ;  mix  well  and 
put  the  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  move  the  paste 
well  about  to  prevent  it  burning,  until  it  becomes 
hard  enough  not  to  stick  to  the  lingers ;  then  take 
it  out  and  roll  it  into  small  fillets,  and  make  it 
into  knots,  rings,  or  other  shapes,  as  you  may  fan- 
cy. Next  make  an  icing  of  different  colors,  and 
dip  one  side  of  your  forms  in  it  and  set  them  to 
drain  on  a  clean  sieve.  They  may  be  varied  by 
strewing  over  them  pistachio  nuts  of  different  colors, 
according  to  fancy. 

BLSCOITS,  SPONGE.  Fr«p.  Add  the  whites 
find  yelks  of  twelve  eggs,  previously  well  beaten, 
to  1  ^  lbs.  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  whisk  it 
until  it  rises  in  bubbles,  then  add  1  lb.  of  flour  and 
^e  rind  of  two  lemons  grated.  Form  them  into 
shapes,  sift  a  little  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  buttered  tin  moulds,  in  a  quick  oven  for 
one  hour. 

BISCUITS,  DEVILLED.  Butter  captain's 
biscuits  (or  any  similar  kind)  on  both  sides,  and 
pepper  them  well,  then  make  a  slice  of  good  cheese 
into  a  paste,  with  made  mustard,  and  lay  it  on  one 
side  of  each  biscuit,  spice  with  cayenne  pepper, 
and  grill  them.  Chopped  anchovies,  or  essence  of 
anchovies,  is  also  a  good  addition. 

BISMUTH.  Syn,  Tin  Glass.  Marcastte. 
Commercial  bismuth  is  prinoipally  prepared  in 
Oermany,  whence  it  is  exported  to  England.  In 
this  state  it  generally  contains  both  arsenic  and 
copper.  Chemically  pure  bismuth  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prep.  Heat  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible,  a 
mixtiu«  of  the  oxide,  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  witli 
half  its  weight  of  charcoal 

Use,  ^e.  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
type  metal,  solder,  pewter,  fusible  metal,  and  sev- 
eral other  metallic  mixtures.  When  added  to 
other  metals  it  renders  them  more  fusible.  An 
alloy  of  tin,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  silver  is  said  to 
hinder  iron  from  rusting.     (Erdeman's  Jour.) 

Tests.  Bismuth  dissolves  entirely  in  nitric  acid, 
from  which  water  and  alkalis  throw  down  a 
white  precipitate,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  a 
black  one.  The  nitric  solution  is  unaltered  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid. 

BISMUTH,  BROMIDE  OF.  This  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  metal  with  an  excess  of  bromine  in 
a  glass  tube,  when  a  gray-colored  mass,  resembling 
fused  iodine,  is  formed.  It  is  volatile,  and  clecom- 
posed  by  water. 

BISMUTH,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
together  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one 
part  of  bismuth,  both  in  powder,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  heat  until  all  the  mercury  be  expelled ; 
a  granular  substance  of  a  grayish  white  color  re- 
mains. 

BISMUTH,  ESTIMATION  OF.  L  (When 
mixed  with  bodies  unaffected  hy  nUphureted 
hydrogen,)      Pass    sulphureted     hydrogen    gas 


through  the  liquid  previoody  mixed  with  a  laifs 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  diluted  with  water. 
Collect  the  precipitated  sulphuret  on  a  filter,  wash 
well  with  water,  and  rediasdve  in  nitric  acid  in 
excess;  dilute  with  water  and  filter;  wash  the 
sulphur  left  on  the  filter  with  water,  soured  with 
nitric  acid ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  precipi- 
tate the  bismuth  in  the  state  of  oxide  by  caibonate 
of  ammonia.  Allow  the  liquor  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  then  c<rflect  the  deposite  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  ignite  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible ; 
lastly,  weigh  it  The  weight,  in  grains  of  oxide 
multiplied  by  *899,  will  give  the  weight  of  metal  m 
the  sample. 

Remarks.  Should  the  sample  be  in  the  mfid 
state,  it  may  be  disolved  in  nitric  acid  in  excess, 
and  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  above. 

II.  ( When  neither  mixed  with  muriatic  add 
nor  substances  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia.) In  Uiis  case  the  oxide  of  bismuth  may  be 
at  once  thrown  down  with  carbonate  of  »mn[witiin^ 
ignited,  and  weighed  as  before. 

III.  (When  mixed  with  lead.)  a.  "Ullgrea 
precipitates  the  oxides  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  dissolves  them  in  acetic  acid ;  a  strip  of  clean 
lead,  the  wei^t  of  which  is  known,  is  then  put 
into  this  solution,  so  that  the  whole  (tf  it  is  ooveicd. 
The  vessel  is  closed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours.  Bismuth  is  separated  in  a  metallic  state, 
that  which  remains  on  the  lead  is  washed  oflf,  and 
the  strip  dried  and  weighed.  The  iNsmuth  is 
brougiit  on  to  a  filter  and  washed  with  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is 
then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  heated, 
and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  weighed.  The  solution 
of  lead  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  oxide  determined  The  loss  of  weight 
which  the  lead  has  suffered  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead  which  was  not  originally  in  the  sola- 
tion."     (Berzelius  Jahresbericht,  21.) 

b.  Add  caustic  potassa  to  the  nitric  sdution,  in 
sufficient  excess  to  redissolve  all  the  oxide  of  lead 
at  first  thrown  down.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  re- 
mains behind,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed  as 
before. 

BISMUTH,  FLOWERS  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
together  2  lbs.  of  nitre  and  I  lb.  of  bismuth,  boCh 
in  powder,  and  gradually  inject  them  into  an  ig- 
nited tubulated  earthenware  retort,  having  a  wide 
mouth  and  furnished  with  a  receiver  to  catch  the 
flowers. 

BISMUTH,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  (Protoxide,) 
Prep.  a.  Expose  the  nitrate  or  subnitrate  to  a  full 
red  heat  in  a  crucible.    Color ;  yellow. 

b.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  bismuth  in  2^  lbs.  of  nitrie 
acid,  and  drop  it  gradually  into  a  solution  of  3  U& 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  twice  its  weight  of  water ; 
wash  the  precipitate  well  with  cold  water. 

Remarks.  This  is  much  used  by  the  ladies  as  a 
cosmetic.  In  medicine  it  has  been  used  as  aa 
antispasmodic.     Color :  pearl  wliite. 

II.  (Peroxide.  Syn.  Deutoxide.)  Prep. 
tly  heat  the  protoxidn  for  some  time  in  a  solut 
clilorate  of  potassa,  wash  it  well  with  water» 
then  dissolve  out  any  undecomposed  protoxide  liy 
digestion  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  formed  with  1  part 
of  strong  acid  to  9  parts  of  water ;  afterwards 
again  well  wash  it  with  water.  A  heavy  hivwii 
powder. 
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BISMUTH,  SUBCHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Pbarl  Powdkjl  Prep.  Drop  a  weak  solution  of 
common  Bait,  or  muriatic  acid,  into  another  of  bis- 
math,  prepared  by  diasolving  tiiat  metal  in  twice 
itji  weight  of  nitric  acid:  coUecv  the  precipitate 
and  wash  it  well  with  water.  Use.  As  a  cosmetic. 
•Both  this  article  and  the  subnitrate  have  received 
'the  name  of  pearl  powder,  from  their  extreme 
beauty  and  whiteness. 

BISMUTH,  SUBNITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Trihnitratb  op  Bismuth,  (P.  L.)  Wbitb  Bis- 
jiuTii,  (P.  £L)  Pearl-wuits.  MAOisTEar  of  Bib- 
jnrrfL  Fard's  Spanish  Wjiitb.  Blanc  de  Faro. 
(Fr.)  Frep.  (Process  of  the  London  Ph.)  Dia- 
aobre  {ij  of  bismuth  in  f^iij  of  nitric  acid,  previous- 
ly diluted  with  f^ij  of  disUlled  water ;  then  add  3 
quarts  of  cold  water,  and  allow  the  white  precipi- 
tate to  sub^de.  Afterwards  decant  the  clear 
liquor,  wash  the  powder,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle 
heat. 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  Dublin  and 
Ediiibui^h  Pharraacopceias  are  similar.  Geiseler 
has  ascertained  by  comparative  experiment  tliat 
the  product  is  greater,  if,  according  to  Duilos,  the 
nitrate  of  bismuth  be  allowed  to  crystallize  pre- 
▼iooslv  to  dilution  with  water,  than  if  the  dilution 
be  executed  at  once.  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
c«edsi  was  as  10^  to  14,  the  quality  of  both  pre- 
paration? being  alike.     (Ph.  C.  BU,  Dec.  1842.) 

Prop.  A  white  inodorous  powd^^r,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  freelv  so  in  nitric  acid.  line.  It  has 
bffen  given  in  some  chronic  stomach  complaints  in 
doses  of  5  to  20  grs.  and  upwards.  An  ointment 
formed  with  1  part  of  this  substance  and  4  parts 
of  lard,  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  remedy  in  some 
chronic  akin  diseasea  Used  by  the  ladies  as  a 
cofim«^tic. 

BLSMUTH,  SULPIIURET  OF.  This  is  a 
natural  production,  but  may  be  prepared  artificial- 
ly by  fusing  its  elements  together,  or  by  passing 
Milphoretod  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth. 

BLSTRE.      A  dark  brown-co!ored    pigment, 
used  for  water-color  drawings,  after  the  style  of 
Indian  ink.     Prep.   This  color  is  made  from  the 
■Dot  of  be»*ch-wood,  or  peat,  the  former  being  pre- 
£rrred.     The   most   compact,    best    colored,   and 
veil  burnt  parcels  of  the  soot  are  selected  from 
the  chimney,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sifted 
through  a  very  fine  lawr.  sieve.     This  powder  is 
then  digested  in  pure  cold  water  for  several  hours, 
frrquently  stirrhig  it  up  during  the  time  with  a  rod 
of  glas^  or  wood,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  set- 
tle, and  the  clear  water  decanted.     More  water  is 
then  poured  on,  and  the  process  repeated  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time.     The  paste  is  now  poured 
into  a  tall  narrow  vessel,  which  is  then  filled  up 
with  water,  and  well  agitated ;  after  which  the 
grosser  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  for  2  or3  min- 
Dtes,  and  the  supernatant  liquor,  containing  the 
finer  portion  of  the  bistre  in  suspension,  is  poured 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  left  to  deposite 
ha  contents.     For  very  fine  bistre,  this  process  is 
generally  repeated  a  second  time.    The  powder 
deposited  in  the  last  vessel  is  now  collected  and 
partially  dried,  when  gum -water  is  added,  and  it 
s  made  into  cakes  and  finally  dried  for  use. 

tUnutrks.  Bistre  is  esteemed  by  artists  as  snpe- 
pM  to  Indinn  ink,  for  diawings  which  are  intended 


to  be  afterwards  tmted  with  other  cotons.  It  oo« 
cupies  the  same  place  Jn  water  coIoib  that  brown 
pink  does  in  oil  painting. 

BITES  AND  STINGS  OF  INSECTS, 
REPTILES,  &c.  Treat.,  ^c.  The  best  treaU 
ment  for  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  as  bees, 
wasps,  hornets,  &c.,  is  to  wash  the  part  with  wa<» 
ter  of  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Should  considerable  inflammation  ensue,  and  the 
part  become  much  swollen,  leeches  may  oe  ap« 
plied,  and  a  purgative  given.  The  stings  of  ven- 
omous reptiles  may  be  similarly  treated,  except  in 
cases  where  they  are  of  a  very  poisonous  descrip- 
tion, when  the  wound  should  be  first  well  washed 
with  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  thorough- 
ly seared  with  lunar  caustic  in  e\eiy  part,  espe- 
cially the  interior  an4  deep-seated  portions  ;  or  the 
surface  of  the  wound,  both  internal  and  external, 
may  be  removed  with  the  knife,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  small  joint,  as  a  finger,  the  injured  portion  may 
be  at  once  amputated.  A  similar  line  of  treat- 
ment should  be  followed  after  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  It  has  been  lately  asserted 
by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  veterinary  surgeons, 
that  both  he  and  his  colleague  have  been  repeat- 
edly bitten  by  dogs  that  have  afterwards  been 
proved  to  be  mad,  but  from  having  fearlessly  ap- 
plied the  caustic  to  the  parts,  they  have  escaped 
uninjured. 

The  poison  inserted  by  the  stings  and  bites  of 
many  venomous  reptiles,  is  so  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  of  so  fatal  a  description,  as  frequently  to  oc- 
casion death  within  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  before  any  remedy  or  antidote  can  be  applied. 
But  even  in  these  extreme  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  strong  liquid  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  if  at  hand,  and 
applied  to  every  portion  of  the  wound,  immediate- 
ly after  its  inflictiou,  would  neutralize  and  destroy 
the  dangerous  action  of  the  poison.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  these  wounds  are  inflicted  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  precautionary  measures  are  sel- 
dom thought  of,  and  generally  at  times  when  peo- 
ple are  least  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  as  to  stagger  even  those 
observers  who  may  be  in  no  absolute  danger  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  bite  of  the  East  Indian  copra 
de  capello,  against  which  two  Caniatic,  or  Asiatic 
(arsenical)  pills  are  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos,  but 
which  are  generally  scarcely  swallowed,  before 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  rendered  the  patient 
a  stifiened  corpse.  In  all  cases  of  this  emergent 
kind,  the  remedy  must  be  either  one  to  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  to  neutralize  the  poison  before  it 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  one  that  will  at 
once  mingle  with  the  circulation,  and  destroy  its 
action,  if  already  introduced  into  the  system.  Med- 
icines taken  by  the  mouth  are  slow  in  their  action, 
and  require  some  time  to  enter  into  and  mix  up 
with  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  When  the  venom 
of  a  rabid  dog,  or  of  the  more  poisonous  snakes,  is 
once  fully  absorbed  into  the  system^  there  appeara 
to  be  no  treatment  that  can  save  the  patient.  A 
bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  drunk  in  two  doses,  about 
3  minutes  apart,  has  been  recommended  against 
the  latter,  and  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial as  any  thing  else. 

BITTERN.    Prep.  A  mixtiu^  of  1  part  each, 
of  extract  of  quassia  and  powdered  sulphate  ol 
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iron,  with  3  parts  of  extract  of  cocculus  indicus, 
4  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice f  and  8  of  treacle.  The 
liquorice  is  first  boiled  with  water  until  dissolved, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence  before  add- 
ingr  the  other  ingredient.  Remarks.  This  mixture 
is  made  by  the  brewers'  dniggtsts,  and  sent  out  in 
casks,  disguised,  to  escape  detection.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  the  fraudulent  brewer  to  impart  a  false 
bitter  and  strength  to  his  liquor. 

BITTERS.  Bitters  are  considered  as  tonie 
and  stomachic,  and  to  improve  the  appetite  when 
taken  in  moderation.  The  best  time  is  early  in 
the  morning,  or  an  hour  before  meals.  An  ex- 
cessive use  of  bitters  tends  to  weaken  the  stomach. 
They  should  not  be  taken  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  fortnight  at  one  time,  allowing  a  similar 
period  to  elapse  before  again  having  recourse  to 
them. 

BITTERS,  BRANDY.  Syn.  Spirit  Bit- 
TERs.  Prep.  I,  Dried  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  fresh  ditto,  of  each  3  oz. ;  good  bran- 
dy 1  gallon  ;  lump  sugar  1  lb.  Proc.  Digest  the 
peel  in  the  brandy  for  10  days,  frequently  shak- 
ing ;  then  press  out  the  liquor  and  filter  through 
blotting  paper ;  lastly,  dissolve  the  sugar  therein. 
Remarks.  A  very  agreeable  bitter,  either  taken  as 
a  dram,  or  mixed  with  other  liquor. 

II.  Gentian  root,  bruised,  4  oz. ;  fresh  orange 
peel  5  oz. ;  cassia  bark  2  oz. ;  cardamom  seeds, 
bruised,  1  oz. ;  cochineal,  bruised,  i  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon.  Proc.  Digest  for  a  week,  then 
decant  the  clear,  press  the  bottoms,  and  pour 
thereon  5  pints  of  water ;  again  digest  for  3  days, 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  mix  the  two  tinctures, 
filter  and  add  sugar  2  lbs. 

III.  Bruised  gentian  2  oz. ;  fresh  orange  peel 
3  oz. ;  cassia  bark  \  oz. ;  clovqp  1  drachm  ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  cape  or  raisin  wine  ^  gallon ;  di- 
gest for  a  week  as  before,  then  add  sugar  1  lb., 
and  a  little  coloring,  if  required. 

IV.  Bruised  gentian  \  lb. ;  cochineal  \  oz. ; 
sugar  I  lb. ;  spirit  (24  u.  p.)  1  gallon. 

BITTERS,  CALOMBA.  Prep.  Calomba 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  then  ex- 
press the  tincture,  add  lump  sugar  4  oz.,  and  a 
little  coloring. 

BITTERS,  WINE.  I.  Ing.  Bruised  gentian 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  1^  oz. ; 
white  wine  1  quart;  digest  for  a  week,  and 
strain. 

II.  (M .  Dubois.)  Cinchona  bark,  braised,  8  oz. ; 
white  canella  1^  oz. ;  juniper  berries,  lemon  peel, 
and  winter's  bark,  of  each  H  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
soda  f  oz. ;  Madeira  wine  1|  gallons ;  digest  for  a 
week. 

III.  Fresh  lemon  peel  1  lb. ;  dried  orange  peel 
^  lb. ;  bruised  gentian  root  \  lb. ;  cape  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  as  before. 

Use.  As  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 

BLACK  ASH.  The  waste  lye  of  the  soap- 
makers,  evaporated  in  large  iron  boilers,  the  salt 
separated  as  it  falls  down,  and  then  heated  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  until  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed and  fused,  when  it  is  run  into  iron  pots  to 
cool.  Use.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
aaon  soap  and  alum. 

BLACK,  BEECH.  Syn.  Vegetable  Blue 
Black.    Made  by  burning  beech-wood  in  close 


vessels,  and  w«ll  washing  and  igniting  tfie  char- 
coal with  water.     Used  as  a  pigment 

BLACK,  BONE.  Syn.  Animal  Charcoai. 
The  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  bone  spirit 
Use.  As  a  pigment ;  for  making  blacking  ;  as  a 
materia]  for  the  moulds  of  founders ;  for  clarifying 
and  bleaching  liquids,  and  for  removing  lime  from 
sirup  in  refining  sugar.     Sold  for  ivory-Mack. 

BLACK,  (FINE,)  BONE.  Syn.  Paris 
Black.  Turners'  bone-dust,  burnt  with  great 
care  in  covered  iron  crucibles,  and  ailerwar^ 
ground  very  fine.  Use.  A  beautiful  black,  works 
well  both  in  m\  and  water;  sold  for  real  ivory- 
blaek,  and  for  burnt  lamp-black. 

BLACK,  BRUNSWICK.  Prep.  Mek  with 
care  2  Ibe.  of  asphaltum  in  an  iron  pot,  then  stir 
in  1  pint  of  hot  boiled  oil,  mix  well,  remove  th« 
pot  from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  3 
quarts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Uw.  To  blacken  and 
polish  grates  and  ironwork. 

BLACK,  BURNT  LAMP.  Lamp-black  heat- 
ed in  a  covered  iron  crucible  until  all  its  great- 
ness is  burnt  off.  Use.  As  a  water-cdor.  Paris 
black  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

BLACK,  COMPOSITION.  Syn.  Prubbiaji 
Black.  The  residuum  of  the  process  of  making 
pHTURsiate  of  potash  from  blood  and  hoofs.  Use. 
As  a  pigment,  and  instead  of  bone-black,  than 
which  it  decolors  better. 

BLACK  DYE.  I.  (For  Cotton  and  Linrx.) 
Proc.  a.  Steep  the  goods,  previously  dyed  blue, 
for  24  hours  in  a  decoction  of  gall  nuls  or  sumach^ 
then  withdraw  them,  rinse  them  welt  in  water, 
and  pass  them  through  a  bath  of  acetate  of  iron 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  again  rinse  and  air 
them,  then  pass  them  a  second  time  through  the 
bath,  to  which  a  little  more  iron  liquor  most  be 
added.  The  whole  process  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary. 

b.  Steep  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  acetate  of 
iron,  working  them  well,  then  pass  them  through 
a  bath  of  madder  and  logwood  for  2  hours. 

Remarks.  About  2  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered 
galls,  or  4  oz.  of  sumach,  are  required  for  every 
pound  of  cotton,  in  the  proces  of  galling.  The 
former  should  be  boiled  m  water,  in  the  proportioD 
of  about  3  or  4  pints  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
cotton,  but  the  sumach  bath  is  better  made  by 
mere  infusion  in  very  hot  water.  For  a  very  su- 
perior black  the  stuff  must  be  first  dyed  blue,  as 
before  mentioned. 

II.  {For  Silk.)  Silks  are  dyed  much  in  the 
same  way  as  woollens,  but  the  process  is  conduct- 
ed with  less  heat,  and  the  richness  of  the  dye  may 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  allowing  the  goods  to 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  batlL 

Proc.  a.  Give  the  silk  a  bath  of  gall  nuts  for 
from  12  to  40  hours,  occasionally  working  it 
therein,  then  take  it  out,  rinse  and  air  it,  and  mn 
it  through  a  bath  containing  a  little  sulphate  of 
iron,  for  a  few  minutes ;  again  rinse  and  air  H 
The  whole  operation  may  then  be  repeated  untb 
the  proper  depth  of  color  is  obtained. 

b.  Boil  22  lbs.  of  Aleppo  galls,  bruised,  for  1 
hour  in  2  hogsheads  of  water,  then  add  32  IfaA.  of 
copperas,  14  lbs.  of  iron  filings,  and  22  lbs.  of 
gum ;  digest  for  1  hour,  and  when  the  ingredienti 
are  dissolved,  pass  the  silk,  previously  goiled  'with 
I  of  its  weight  of  galls,  through  the  bath  for  I 
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boor,  then  rinm  and  air  it  well ;  next  leave  it  in 
the  dye  bath  for  from  6  to  12  hours,  and  again 
repeal  the  whole  process  aa  often  aa  necessary. 
The  above  ingredients  are  for  1  cwt.  of  silk. 

III.  {For  WooL)t  Wool  and  woollen  goods  are 
vsually  dyed  blue,  preparatory  to  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  dyed  black «  as  not  only  is  the 
coior  thus  rendered. fuller  and  finer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  but  also  more  durable.  When  the 
goods  are  coarse  or  common,  and  the  price  is  an 
object,  they  are  generally  "  rooted"  instead  of  be- 
ing **  bUud."  This  consists  in  giving  them  a  dun 
or  brown  color,  with  the  husks  of  walnuts,  or  the 
roots  of  the  walnut  tree.  The  goods  being  thus 
prepared  are  ready  to  receive  the  dye. 

i*rf>c.  a.  Twenty  lbs.  of  logwood  chips  and  18 
lbs.  iji  galls,  reduced  to  a  rough  powder,  are  en- 
closed in  a  coarse  bag,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
sized  boiler,  where  they  are  boiled  with  water  for 
6  or  10  hours;  ^  of  this  decoction  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  copper,  with  2  lbs.  of  verdigris 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  goods 
fMfs&ed  through  it  for  two  hours,  at  a  heat  but  lit- 
tle below  boiling.  The  goods  are  next  drained 
out,  and  another  ^  of  the  decoction  of  logwood 
and  galls,  and  9  lbs.  of  copperas  added  to  the 
boiler ;  the  fire  is  then  lowered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
copperas  is  dissolved,  the  cloth  is  again  introduced 
and  worked  through  it  well  for  1  liour ;  it  is  then 
taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
the  decoction  added,  with  abdut  20  lbs.  of  sumach  ; 
the  w^hole  in  then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  2  pounds 
more  sulphate  of  iron  added,  with  a  pailful  of  cold 
water,  after  which  the  goods  are  put  in  a  third 
time,  and  worked  for  1  hour ;  they  must  then  be 
taken  out,  washed  and  ait-ed,  and  again  passed 
tfirough  the  bath  for  an  hour.  The  stulf  is  now 
thoroughly  rinsed,  until  the  water  comes  off  clean, 
when  it  may  be  dried  at  once,  or  further  softened 
aud  beautified  by  putting  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  through  a  hot  bath  of  weld,  but  not  boiling, 
atter  which  it  must  be  again  rinsed.  Remarks. 
The  above  proportions  are  for  1  cwt.  to  1^  cwt. 
of  wool  or  stuff,  and  forms  a  beautiful  though 
expensive  dye.  The  following  are  simpler  and 
cheaper  methods. 

b.  Make  a  bath  as  before  with  2  lbs.  of  fustic, 
4^  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  11  lbs.  of  sumach ;  boil 
llie  cloth  thereiu  for  3  hours,  then  lift  it  out  and 
add  11  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  dissolved 
pass  the  eloth  through  it  during  2  hours.  Next 
rinse  and  air  the  cloth,  and  again  pass  it  through 
the  bath  for  1  hour ;  lastly,  rinse  until  the  water 
runs  clear. 

c.  Make  a  bath  aa  before,  with  4  oz.  of  bruised 
galls,  and  1^  lbs.  of  logwood  chips;  boil  your 
goods  th«rein  for  2  hours,  then  take  them  out, 
and  add  4  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  it  is 
dffi^ved,  pass  your  goods  through  it  for  2  hours, 
keeping  the  bath  very  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  again 
take  them  out,  wash  and  air  them  well,  add  1  Oz» 
more  of  copperas  to  the  bath,  and  pass  the  cloth 
throagh  it  for  another  hour ;  lastly,  well  rinse  it. 
This  method  i^  suited  to  dyeing  in  the  small  way 
in  private  families.  The  above  ingredients  are 
sofficient  for  7  or  8  lbs.  of  woollen  goods,  if  well 
managed. 

K^marJcB.  In  the  process  of  dyeing  black,  es- 
pecially on  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  out 


several  timei,  and  expose  it  to  the  air;  this  is 
called  '* airing,*  and  is  done  to  allow  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  the  dye,  without 
which  a  good  color  cannot  be  produced.  The 
usual  proportions  employed  by  the  dyers  of  Eng- 
land are,  5  lbs.  each  of  galls  and  copperas,  and 
30  lbs.  of  logwood  for  every  cwt.  of  cloth,  but 
these  weights  are  often  increased  for  choice  goods. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT.  Syn.  Compound  Sen- 
NA  Mixture. 

Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  senna  f  ^xivss. ;  tincture 
of  senna  f  Jiss. ;  epsom  salts  ^iv. ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  3j  ;  mix.     (U.  H.) 

II.  Senna  13  oz. ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  di- 
gest for  4  hours  in  a  hot  place,  then  press  out  the 
liquor  in  a  tincture  press,  and  add  |  of  a  pint  of 
tincture  of  senna  (co.)  and  1  lb.  of  epsom  salts. 

III.  East  India  senna  2  lb& ;  boiling  water  9 
quarts ;  tincture  of  senna  and  epsom  salUs,  of  each 
3^  lbs. ;  as  last. 

IV.  iSenna  8  lbs. ;  boiling  water  9  gallons ;  ep- 
som salts  16  lbs.;  tincture  of  senna  1^  gallons; 
treacle  and  coloring,  of  each,  1  quart 

V.  As  last,  but  instead  of  tincture  of  senna, 
use  3  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  2  quarts  of 
water. 

Remarks.  As  the  above  mixture  contains  but 
little  spirit,  and  from  its  great  consumption,  being 
made  in  large  quantities,  it  frequently  spoils  be- 
fore the  whole  is  sold,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
To  avoid  this,  1  drachm  of  cloves  and  2  drachms 
of  mustard  seed,  both  bruised,  may  be  added  to 
every  gallon  of  the  strained  Uquor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  salts,  spirit,  and  coloring,  after 
which  it  must  be  shaken  up  repeatedly  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days 
more,  when  it  will  become  as  clear  as  brandy. 
If  wanted  immediately  it  may  be  at  once  filtered 
through  a  flannel  bag. 

hLACK,  FLOREY.  Syn,  Florbb  d'Inde. 
Th«  dried  scum  of  the  dyer's  woad  bath.  It 
makes  a  superior  blue-black. 

BLACK,  FRANKFORT.  Vine  branches, 
lees  of  wine,  &c.,  calcined  in  covered  vessels, 
and  then  well  washed  and  ground.  Use.  As  a 
pigment,  and  to  make  printer's  ink. 
.  BLACK,  FROM  WINE  LEES 
TAR.  This  pigment  is  prepared  b 
in  cylindrical  iron  pots,  furnished 
the  centre  of  which  is  left  a  sma 
escape  of  the  fumes  and  vapors, 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  proc< 
and  after  cooling,  the  wh51e  ]B/we\\fy/^hed  and 
ground  fine.     Use.  Similar  to  Jrrank'f<furt  black. 

BLACK,  HARTSHORN/^  Prepared  by  cal- 
cining  the  residuum  of  the  dutillation  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn.     Similar  to  ivory  and  bone  black. 

BLACKING,  (for  Di^ss  Boots  and  Shoes.) 
Prep.  I.  Gum  arubic  4  o^. ;  treacle  or  moist  su- 
gar 1  oz. ;  ink  \  pint ;  vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine, 
of  etch,  1  oz.  Proc.  Dissolve  the  gum  and  trea- 
cle in  the  ink  and  vinegar,  then  strain  and  add 
the  spirit.  * 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  and 
i  oz.  of  lamp-black. 

III.  Beat  well  together  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
a  tablespoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  lump  of  su- 
gar, and  a  little  finely-powdered  ivory-black  to 
thicken. 
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Remarks.  The  first  two  articles  ai«  applied  to 
the  leather  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  a  sponge, 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the  dust,  and  are  only 
adapted  for  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoora.  The 
htft  is  laid  on  and  polished  with  a  brush,  and  then 
left  for  a  few  hours  to  harden.  It  may  also  be 
nsed  to  revive  the  faded  black  leather  seats  and 
backs  of  old  chairs.  All  of  these  possess  great 
brilliancy  for  a  time. 

BLACKING,  (FOR  Harness,  &c.)  Prep. 
Melt  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  6  oz.  of  bees'- 
wax  ;  add  6  oz.  of  sugar-candy,  2  oz.  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  and  1  oz.  of  indigo  finely  pow- 
dered ;  when  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  a  gill 
of  turpentine.  Lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
sponge,  and  polish  ofi^  with  a  brush. 

BLACKlffG,  (for  Boots  and  Shoes.) 

I.  (Liquid.)  Prep.  a.  Ivory-black,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 1  lb. ;  treacle  |  lb. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  beer  and 
vinegar,  of  each,  1  pint  Proc.  Rub  toother  the 
first  three  until  the  oil  blB  perfectly  " killed"  then 
add  the  beer  and  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory -black  and  treacle,  of  each  1  lb. ;  sweet 
oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  \  lb.  Proc.  Mix  the 
first  three  as  before,  then  gradually  add  the  vitriol, 
diluted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  water ;  mix  well, 
and  let  it  stand  for  3  hours,  when  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  or  sour 
beer. 

c.  Ivory-black  and  treacle,  of  each  i  lb ;  oil  of 
vitriol  1  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  sour  beer  1  pint ;  as 
above. 

d.  Ivory-black  7  lbs. ;  treacle  6  lbs. ;  sweet  oil 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  )  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  last. 

e.  Ivory-black  3  cwt. ;  crude  molasses  2  cwt ; 
linseed  oil  3  gallons ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  lbs. ;  water 
q.  s.,  as  last. 

II.  {Paste.)  Prep.  a.  Treacle  1  lb. ;  ivorj'-black 
1^  lbs. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  mb  together  as  before, 
then  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or  strong  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory -black  2  lbs. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  )  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  before. 

e.  Ivory -black  28  lbs. ;  treacle  21  lbs. ;  common 
oil  1  quart ;  oil  of  vitriol  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. 

d.  Ivory-black  3  cwt. ;  common  treacle  2  cwt ; 
linseed  oil  and  vinegar  bottoms,  of  each  3  gallons ; 
oil  of  vitriol  ^  cwt ;  water  q.  s. 

Remarks.  The  manipulations  required  for  paste 
and  liquid  blacking  are  the  same,  the  difference  in 
the  two  being  the  quantity  of  liquid  added.  Thus, 
by  diluting  paste  blacking  with  water  or  beer  bot- 
toms, it  may  be  cOuvciled  into  liquid  blacking  of 
a  similar  quality,  and,  by  using  less  fluid  matter, 
the  ingredients  of  liquid  blacking  wfll  produce  paste 
blacking.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  observed, 
and  that  is,  that  the  ivory-black  used  for  liquid 
blacking  must  be  reduced  to  a  much  finer  powder 
than  for  paste  blackmg,  as,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  be  with  difficul- 
ty diffused  again  through  the  liquid.  For  ^hose 
persons  who  do  not  like  the  use  of  blacking  con- 
taming  oil'  of  vitriol,  the  first  of  the  above  forms, 
either  for  paste  or  liquid,  may  be  adopted.  The 
vitriol,  however,  greatly  contributes  to  promote  the 
shining  properties  of  the  blacking,  and  in  small 
quantities  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  leather  as  has 
been  falsely  represented,  as  it  wholly  unites  itself 
to  the  lime  of  the  phosphate  contained  in  the  ivory- 
biack,  and  is  thus  partly  neutralized.    This  is  the 


reason  why  lamp-black  should  nerer  be  employof 
for  blacking,  as  it  has  no  earthy  base  to  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  acid,  which  would  then  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated shining  blackings.  The  addition  of  white 
of  eggs,  isin^aas,  gum  arable,  and  similar  articles 
to  blackuiff,  always  proves  injurious,  as  they  tend 
to  stiffen  we  leather  and  to  make  it  crack. 

BLACK,  JAPAN.  Syn.  Bituminous  Var- 
nish. Prep.  Fuse  by  a  gentle  heat  12  oz.  of  am- 
ber, and  2  oz.  of  asphaltum,  then  add  2  oz.  of  blai^ 
rosin,  and  i  a  pint  of  boiled  oil ;  mix  well,  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  i  pmt 
of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  mix  well  together.  U»e.  To 
varnish  metuis. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Syru  Coloqnb  Black. 
Cassel  Black.  Prep,  Put  into  a  crucible*  sur- 
rounded by  burning  cods,  fi:fi^gmeiit8  or  turnings  of 
ivory,  or  of  the  osseous  parts  of  animals,  and  cover 
it  closely.  The  ivory  or  bones,  by  exposurie  to  the 
heat,  will  be  reduced  to  charcoal.  When  no  more 
smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  joining  of  tlit 
cover,  leave  the  crucible  over  the  fiire  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  until  it  has  comjrietely  cooled. 
'Diere  wUl  then  be  found  in  it  a  hard  carbonaceous 
nfetter,  which  must  be  pounded  and  ground  on  por- 
phyry with  water,  washed  on  a  filter  with  warm 
water,  and  dried.  Before  it  is  used  it  must  be  again 
subjected  to  grinding.  Remttrks.  Black  furnished 
by  bones  is  reddish.^  That  produced  by  ivory  is 
more  beautiful  It  is  brighter  than  black  obtained 
from  peach  stones.  When  mixed  in  a  proper  doss 
with  whitelead,  it  forms*  a  beautiful  peail  gray. 
Ivory-black  has  a  very  deep  and  rich  color.  The 
Cologne  and  Cassel  blacks  are  formed  itoga  ivory. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Prep.  I.  Suspend  over  a 
lamp  a  conical  funnel  of  tin  plate,  having  above  it 
a  pipe  to  convey  from  the  apartment  the  smoke 
which  escapes  from  the  lamp.  Large  mudiiooms, 
of  a  very  black  carixmaceous  matter,  and  exceed- 
ingly light,  will  be  formed  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone.  This  carbon  is  reduced  to  sdch  a  state  of 
division,  as  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter, 
by  grinding  it  on  a  piece  of  porphyry.  This  black 
goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  A 
may  be  rendered  less  Dily  and  drier  by  calcinatioa 
in  close  vessels. 

The  funnel  should  be  united  to  the  pipe,  which 
conveys  off  the  smoke,  by  means  of  wii>e,  becaiss 
solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  flie  lampi 

II.  This  article  was  originally  prepared  by  boni- 
ing  oil  m  lamps  and  collectmg  the  soot  in  a  funnel 
inverted  over  it,  as  above  described.  Hence  the 
name.  It  is  now,  howeTer,.generallv  made  on  the 
commercial  scale,  by  burning  the  od  of  bones  <r 
common  coal  tar,  previously  freed  from  its  annito- 
nia,  and  receiving  the  smoke  in  a  suitable  chain* 
her.  In  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
,Grafton,  the  coal  tar  is  violently  agitated  vntli  lime 
water,  until  the  two  are  well  mixed,  after  which  it 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  lime  water  bemg 
drawn  off,  it  is  washed  several  times  with  hot  ira- 
ter.  After  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  re- 
moved by  subsidence  and  decantation,  it  is  put  into 
stills,  and  heat  applied  until  the  impurities  have 
passed  over,  aud  the  spirit  runs  clear  and  smooth. 
The  receiver  is  then  charged,  and  the  heat  raised 
sufiiciently  high  to  drive  over  the  whole  of  the  oil 
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•ad  qKdt,  leaving  only  tho  aaphaltum  in  the  still. 
The  tar  or  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  then  put  uito 
ft  long  cost-iron  tube,  furnished  with  numerous 
Iwge  bumeiB,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace  to 
h«at  the  pipe  to  neatly  the  boiling  point.  Over 
each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel,  whjch  goes  into  a 
cast-iron  pipe  or  main,  and  which  receives  the 
smoke  in  a  similar  way  firom  all  the  bumera.  From 
this  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large  pipes  to  a  box, 
where  the  heaviest  part  of  the  black  is  deposited ; 
from  this  it  is  carnjed  by  pipes  to  a  second  box, 
irhero  another  dcposite  takes  place,  and  from  this 
bnx  the  pipe  is  continued  until  it  posses  into  a  series 
of  large  canvass  bags,  arranged  side-by-side,  ami 
eoimected  together  at  top  and  bottom  alternately. 
Filty  or  eighty  of  these  bags  are  employed,  the  last 
.  one  being  left  open  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
mtoke,  which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverse  a  space 
of  about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  contain 
any  considerable  quantity  of  black,  they  are  re- 
moved and  emptied.  The  black  deposited  in  the 
last  bag  is  tiie  finest  and  best,  and  it  becomes  pro- 
gUBsaiveiy  coarser  as  it  approaches  the  furnace. 

^  LACK  LEAD.  Syu.  Plumbago.  Carburet 
or  Irojt?  QuaL  Use,  ^c.  The  best  blacldead 
oome»  from  Cumberland,  and  is  used  for  making 
pexkciis  for  artists.  The  coarser  sorts  are  employed- 
to  impart  a  metallic  lustre  to  other  bodies,  and  mix- 
ed whh  grease  to  diminish  friction.  Blacklead  is 
also  used  to  cover  the  face  of  articles  on  which  it 
is  desired  to  deposite  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  elec- 
trotype. It  has  been  used  in  herpes,  and  some 
ehrouic  skin  diseases,  in  the  form  c<f  an  ointment, 
made  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard. 

BLACK,  PEACHSTONE.  The  stones  or  ker- 
nels of  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  similar  'kinds 
of  firuit,  burned  in  close  vessels,  then  ground  and 
washed  welL  Use.  It  works  well  with  oil ;  mixed 
with  wlute  lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  gray* 

BLACK,  PITCOAL.  The  best  coal  for  this 
purptMe  is  that  which  has  a  shining  fracture.  It 
•ffiiids  perhaps,  the  most  useful  brown  the  artist 
can  place  on  hi»  palette ;  being  remarkably  clear, 
not  so  warm  as  Vandyke-brown,  and  serving  as  a 
shadow  for  biuea»  reds,  or  yellows,  when  glazed 
<fv&r  them.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Titian 
made  large  use  of  this  material.  Coal,  when  burn- 
ed to  a  white  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  and 
groaad  down,  gives  an  excellent  bhie-bla^k. 

BLACK  REVIVER.  Syru  Paris's  Anticar- 
muM.  Prep.  L  Blue  galte,  bruised,  4  oz. ;  log- 
wood, copperas,  uon  filings,  and  sumach,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  vinegar  1  quart  Proc,  Macerate  in  a  close 
vessei,  with  heat,  for  24  hoius,  then  stram  off  the 
dear,  add  the  filings  and  copperas,  and  shake  it  oc- 
eamonaUy  for  a  week.    Keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 

IL  Bruised  bloe  galls  1^  lbs.;  logwood  |  lb. ; 
copperas  S  oz. ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  water  3  quarts. 
Aj*  above. 

II L  Galls  1  Hk ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  copperas  ^  lb. ; 
boil  for  2  hours  in  water  5  quarto,  until  reduced 
to  a  gallon,  and  strain.  U*e»  To  restore  the  color 
of  black  cloth. 

BLACK,  RUSSIAN.  Sym  Russian  Laxp- 
Bi^cK.  Prepared  by  burning  the  chips  of  resin- 
OQS  deals,  and  collecting  the  black  matter  deposited 
by  the  smoke.  It  is  a  good  black  pigment,  but 
apt  to  take  fire  spontaneously  if  left  for  some  time 
mnislf.nftd  with  oiL 


BLACK,  RICE.  Prepared  by  burning  rice  in 
close  vessels.    The  color  is  very  poor. 

BLACK,  SPANISH.  Syn.  Cork  Black. 
Cork  burnt  in  close  vessels,  and  the  charcoal  ground 
and  washed  with  water.  A  good  color,  and  works 
very  soft. 

BLACK,  SOOT.  The  soot  of  coal  fires,  ground 
and  sifted.  Used  as  a  common  paint ;  mixed  with 
Venetian  red  and  oil,  it  makes  a  chocolate  color ; 
also  used  to  make  gray  mortar. 

BLACK,  SUGAR.  Syn.  Jamaica  Black. 
Prepared  by  burning  sugar  in  close  vessels.  It 
works  free,  but  is  deficient  in  body.  It  is  a  warm 
color  for  washing  drawings,  and  equal  in  mellow- 
ness to  Indian  ink  and  bistre. 

BLACK,  VINE  TWIG.  Prep.  From  vine 
twigs,  by  calcination  as  above.  With  whitelead 
and  oil  it  produces  beautiful  shades  of  silver  gray 
and  white. 

BLACK,  W^HEAT.  From  wheat  burnt  m 
close  vessels.  Remarks,  A  superior  black,  be- 
tween ivory  and  lamp-black ;  it  has  a  full  body 
and  dries  hard  and  quickly  with  oil. 

BLADDERS.  Prep.  ^-c.  These  articles  are 
prepared  by  cutting  off  the  fat  and  loose  mem- 
branes attached  to  them,  and  washing  them  first 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after- 
wards in  clear  water  ;  they  are  then  blown  out  and 
submitted  to  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  become  considerably  larger ; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  tight,  dried,  and  tied  up 
in  dozens  for  sale.  Use.  Employed  by  druggists 
and  oil  and  colormen  to  tie  over  pots,  bottles,  and 
jars,  and  to  contain  pill  masses,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Caution.  Never  buy  bladders  unless 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  tight,  as,  if  the  reverse 
be  the  ca.se,  they  will  neither  kof.p  nor  prove  Hound. 

BLANCHING  OR  WHITENING.  An  oper- 
ation  in  cookery,  performed  by  putting  tongues, 
palates,  meat,  &c.,  into  cold  water,  when  it  is 
gradually  brought  to  boil,  and  the  article  taken  out 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  it  is  left  until 
quite  cold.  It  is  intended  to  impart  whiteness, 
plumpness,  and  softness. 

BLANC,  (in  Cookery.)  A  compound,  formed 
by  mixing  1  lb.  of  grated  bacon,  1  lb.  of  suet,  ^  lb. 
of  butter,  2  lemons,  3  or  4  carrots  cut  into  dice, 
3  or  4  onions,  and  a  Uttle  water,  and  boilmg  them 
until  done. 

BLANCMANGE,  (w  Cookery.)  Jelly,  sea- 
soned and  made  up  into  forms.  Prep.  1.  Isin- 
glass 1  oz. ;  sweet  almonds,  12  in  no. ;  bitter  do. 
6  in  no. ;  milk  1  quart.  Proc.  Boil  the  isinglass 
and  almonds  grated  in  the  milk,  until  of  a  proper 
consistence  when  cold ;  then  strain  it,  and  when 
nearly  cold  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  previously 
rubbed  with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  then  wiped  out 
again. 

II.  To  the  above  add  ^  lb.  of  limip  sugar  and  4 
tablespooufuls  of  cream ;  when  cold,  remelt  it  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  moulded  as  before. 

III.  Use  calves'  feet  jelly  instead  of  isinglass. 

IV.  (Mrs.  Hoffman's.)  Isinglasa  \  lb.;  rose- 
water  i  pint ;  milk  2  quarts ;  milk  of  almonds  | 
puit 

V.  (Rice.)  Ground  rice  2  oz. ;  milk  1  pint ;  Jump 
sugar  3  oz. ;  a  little  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ;  dis- 
solve the  rice  in  the  milk  by  boiling ;  reduce  it  to  a 
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proper  coiisistence»  then  add  the  spice  and  sugar, 
boil  for  1  minute,  and  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold 
mould  as  above.  Caution.  The  powdered  rice 
must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  cold  water  pre- 
viously to  adding  it  to  the  milk,  to  prevent  it  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

VI.  {West  Indian.)  Make  a  jelly  with  arrow- 
root, and  to  every  pint,  when  nearly  cold,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry,  a  spoonful  each  of  brandy  and 
orange  flower  water,  and  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar. 

VII.  ( Transparent.)  Instead  of  milk  use  water, 
and  clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

BLANQUENINE.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mills  to  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  white  cinchona  bark.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Science,  Ap.  ]828.) 

BLANQUETTE,  (in  Cookery.)  A  sort  of 
white  fricasee. 

BLEACHING.  Syn.  BLANcmssAGK.  {Fr.) 
Bleichen.  (6rer.)  The  operation  by  which  the 
natural  colors  of  substances  are  discharged,  and 
they  become  white  or  colorless.  Bleaching  may 
"be  performed  either  by  natural  means,  as  exposure 
to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  by  chemical  agents, 
•as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. 
In  many  of  the  processes  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
both  methods  are  combined.  The  most  important 
application  of  the  art  of  bleaching  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  \a  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  celerity  with  which  this  is  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  the  trifling  expense 
thereby  incurred,  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
towank  inducing  that  preference  universally  shown 
to  the  productions  of  the  looms  of  Great  Britain. 

Cotton,  from  its  original  whiteness,  and  little  at- 
traction for  coloring  matter,  is  more  easily  bleached 
than  most  other  substances.  On  the  old  plan,  it  is 
first  well  washed  in  warm  water  to  remove  the 
weaver's  paste  or  dressing,  then  "  bucked*^  (boiled) 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  after  being  well  washed 
is  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  or  bleaching  ground, 
and  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture.  The  operation  of  **  bucking'*  and 
exposure  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when 
the  goods  are  "  soured"*  or  immersed  in  water  acid- 
ulated with  sulphuric  acid,  alter  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  washing  in  clean  water,  and  are 
dried.  From  the  length  of  the  exposure  upon  the 
bleaching  ground,  this  method  has  been  found  to 
injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  firom  the  num- 
ber of  operations  required,  necessarily  becomes  ex- 
pensive, and  produces  considerable  delay ;  it  has 
therefore  very  generally  given  place  to  the  improved 
system  of  chemical  bleaching,  by  means  of  chloride, 
of  lime.  In  this  method,  after  the  first  operation 
of  washing  and  bucking,  as  in  the  common  process, 
the  cotton  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  weak  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  soured  water,  when  it  has  only  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  dried. 

Linen  is  bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  cotton,  but 
the  operation  is  more  troublesome,  from  its  greater 
aftinity  for  coloring  matter. 

Wool  is  first  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  ful- 
ler's earth  and  soap,  in  the  fulling  mill,  to  remove 
adherent  grease  and  dirt,  and  is  then  well  washed 
and  dried,  when  it  is  usually  found  sufficiently 
white  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer ;  but  should  the 
■light  yellow  tuit  it  retains  prove  objectionable,  it  is 


run  through  water  tinged  blue  with  indigo,  or  it  if 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  the  lattef 
metliod  gives  it  a  harsh  feel,  which  is  best  removed 
by  a  bath  of  soap  and  water,  but  this  will  repro- 
duce its  previous  yellowishnesa. 

Silk  is  bleached  by  boiling  it  in  white  soap  and 
water,  to  remove  the  natural  yellow  varnish  that 
covers  it,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  repeated 
rinsings.  Articles  that  are  required  to  be  veir 
white,  as  gloves,  stockings,  &c.,  are  also  submicteil 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fimies  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Straw  is  also  bleached  by  the  fumee  of  sulphnr ; 
hence  arises  the  sulph\irous  smell  emitted  by  new 
straw  hats  and  bonnets.  They  may,  however,  be 
bleached  in  a  much  better  manner  by  the  use  of  a 
(ittle  oxalic  acid,  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Old  Rags,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
paper  pulp,  are  generally  bleached  with  chlorine. 

Printed  Books,  Engravings,  &c.,  may  be  whi- 
tened by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  weak 
chloride  of  lime  water,  next  to  water  soured  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  to  pure  water,  to  ce- 
move  any  adhering  acid  or  chlorine. 

Remarks.  The  theoretical  principled  of  bleach- 
ing are  but  little  understood ;  it  is  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  oxygen,  in  a  nascent  stale, 
on  fhe  particles  of  coloring  matter,  but  this  b  un- 
supported by  direct  experiment  It  is,  however, 
an  art  eminently  indebted  to  chemistry  for  its  pres- 
ent efiiciency,  and  is  based  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  facts  which  that  science  has  callcMi  to 
light 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE.  When 
this  occurs  under  common  circumstances,  and 
without  violence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
effort  to  relieve  the  body  from  an  excess  of  blood ; 
but  when  it  becomes  habitual,  or  is  the  result  of 
violence,  remedial  measures  sliould  be  had  recourae 
to.  A  simple  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage 
is  to  introduce,  by  means  of  a  probe,  a  small  piece 
of  lint  or  soft  cotton,  previously  dipped  into  some 
mild  styptic,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  white  vitricd,  cNr 
creosote,  or  even  cold  water.  This  will  generally 
succeed,  but  should  it  not,  cold  water  may  be 
snufled  up  the  nostrils,  or  a  small  piece  of  ice 
placed  in  the  nose.  Should  the  bleeding  be  very 
profuse,  or  persistent,  medical  advice  ^onld  be 
had  recourse  to.  I  once  saw  a  person  (an  inn- 
keeper) lose  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
from  a  voluntary  hfemorrhage  firom  the  no«»,  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  stop  or  lessen. 

A  plan  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Negiier, 
of  Angiors,  which,  he  sa)^,  is  sunple  and  certain. 
*'  It  is  preferable  to  the  occlusion  of  the  nostrils,  as 
that  is  difficult  to  maintain,  especially  in  sleep. 
During  three  years  that,  in  numerous  cases,  he  has 
tried  this  metliod,  which  is  simply  elevating  the 
patient's  arm,  he  has  never  found  it  to  fail.  After 
detailing  several  cases,  he  thus  explains  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  plan.  "When  the  person  is  standing 
with  the  arms  at  the  side,  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  taka 
two  directions,  viz.,  towards  the  head,  and  towards 
the  arms,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  head  is  al- 
most equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  received 
by  both  superior  extremities.  If,  however,  the 
individual  who  was  formeriy  hanging  his  arms, 
raised  them,  the  blood  which  was  flowing  horixoA* 
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tally  and  without  efibrt  from  the  subclavian  into 
the  Inrachial  arteries,  must  then  ascend  a&rainst 
the  weii^t  of  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  the 
latter;  ftnd  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  arm  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  it 
follow-s,  that  part  of  the  force  formerly  expended 
in  sending  the  blood  up  the  carotids,  must  now  be 
eubtraeted,  and  added  to  that  which  drives  it 
throng  the  brachial  arteries.  This  explanation 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  experiments. 
The  subject  is  worth  investigation."  (Archives 
g^n^mlf.^  de  Mddecine.    June,  1842.) 

BLENORRHCEA.  An  iucreased  discharge  of 
muctis  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  Treat.  Ad- 
minbter  mild  aperients  and  tonics.  Cold  bathing, 
and  general  habits  of  cleanliness,  powerfully  pro- 
mote a  cure. 

BLIND,  WRITMNG  FOR  THE.  If  an  iron 
style  or  pencil,  with  a  moderately  fine  point,  be  used 
to  write  with  upon  paper,  and  a  little  more  pres- 
sure be  employed  than  in  using  a  common  pen, 
characters  will  be  produced  which  may  easiiy  be 
lead  by  blind  persons  after  a  little  practice,  by 
passing  their  fingers  over  them,  either  on  the  side 
on  which  they  were  written,  where  they  will  ap- 
pear in  mtagiio,  or  by  reversing  the  paper,  where 
they  will  appear  in  reliefi 

BLISTER,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  L  A 
piece  of  lint  dipped  into  vinegar  of  cantharides, 
and  immediately  after  its  application  to  the  skin, 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  strapping,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  will  speedily  raise  a  blister. 

II.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  applied  in  the 
game  way,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

III.  The  following  method,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Darcq,  is  very  simple  and  convenient :  Into  a  flat, 
watch-glass,  pour  from  8  to  10  drops  of  very  con- 
centrated ammonia ;  cover  the  liquid  with  a  small 
piece  of  linen,  of  a  rather  less  diameter  than  that 
of  the  glass,  and  slowly  apply  this  little  apparatus 
to  the  previously  shaved  skin.  Keep  the  whole  in 
its  place  by  means  of  moderate  pressure  with  the 

As  soon  as  a  red  ring,  about  2  centimetres  in 

breadth,  is  observed  round  the  glass,  it  is  certain 

that  vesication  is  effected.     Sometimes  scarcely 

30  seconds  is  necessary  for  obtaining  this  result. 

It  remaiiLs  only  to  remove  the  apparatus,  to  wash 

the  part,  and  to  tear  away  with  a  pair  of  nippers  the 

epidermis,  which  comes  off  easily  and  in  one  piece. 

The  dressing  is  according  to  the  object  in  view, 

— to  the  indications  of  the  endermic  method,  for 

example.     (Bull,  do  Th^r.  &  Chem.,  No.  L.  88.) 

BLISTER,  LIQUID.  Prep,  I.  Spanish  flies 
2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  spirits  of  wine  4  oz. ; 
corrosivo  sublimate  \  oz. ;  spirits  of  salts  j  oz. 
Proc.  Digest  the  flies  in  the  water,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  24  houra,  then  add  the  corrosive  subli- 
iiiale»  dissolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  lastly, 
the  spirits  of  salts.  It  may  either  be  strained,  or 
used  as  it  is. 

II.  Rectified  spirit,  and  liquid  ammonia,  of  each 
2  oz.  ;  oil  of  origanum  1  oz. ;  mix.^  Add  finely 
powdered  Spanish  flies  1  oz. 

III.  Strongest  blistering  plaster  2  oz. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentioe  1  oz. ;  mix  with  a  gentle  heat. 

IV.  Linseed  oil,  resin  cerate,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, of  each  2^  oz. ;  powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  as  above. 

V9e*  For  hones  and  cattle. 
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BLISTER,  PERPETUAL.  A  common  blis- 
ter, raised  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  surface  to  heal  up,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  water,  it  is  kept  open  by  dressing  it  with  savine 
or  cantharides  ointment. 

BLISTERING  TISSUE.  Thin  paper,  or 
silk,  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  alcoholic, 
acetic,  or  ethereal  extract  of  Spanish  flies. 

BLOOD,  BULLOCK'S.  This  article  is  em- 
ployed  for  the  clarification  of  wines  and  sirups ;  in 
the  preparation  of  adhesive  cements ;  coarse  paint 
for  out-door  work ;  as  a  manure ;  as  a  bleaching 
powder;  and  for  several  other  purposes.  The 
blood  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks,  mixed  with 
flour  or  oatmeal,  and  seasoning,  is  used  as  an  ali- 
ment by  the  common  people,  but  it  is  rather  indi>- 
gestible,  and  consequently  cannot  prove  nourishing. 

BLOOD,  POWDERED.  Prep,  Dry  the 
blood,  by  free  exposure  in  thin  layers  to  a  current 
of  air,  at  a  heat  under  125^,  until  it  becomes  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  powder.  Use.  For  exportation  to 
the  colonies,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sugar  worka. 
Remarks.  Bullock's  blood,  dried  at  a  temperature 
from  212°  to  225°,  and  coarsely  powdered,  is 
much  used  by  fraudulent  dealers  to  adulterate 
musk. 

BLOOD,    SPITTING    OF.      (See   H^mop- 

TYSIS.^ 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF.  Popular  Reme- 
DY  FOR.  Prep.  Infusion  of  red  roses  5^  oz. ;  sirup 
of  poppies  ^  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  20  drops ; 
mix.  Dose.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  four  times 
a  day. 

BLOOM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Boil  1  oz.  of 
ground  Brazil  wood  in  3  pints  of  water,  for  15 
minutes,  strain  and  add  }  oz.  of  isinglass,  \  oz.  of 
powdered  cochineal,  1  oz.  of  alum,  and  ^  oz.  of  bo- 
rax ;  boil  again  for  3  minutes,  or  until  the  whole  is 
dissolved,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

BLOWPIPE.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  directed 
upon  any  substance  placed  to  receive  it,  which  is 
thus  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 

The  hottest  portion  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  is  at  the  tip  of  the  out- 
er white  flame,  which  has  also  the  property  of 
rapidly  burning  or  oxidizing  any  substance  placed 
in  it,  which  is  capable  of  such  an  action ;  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  "  oxidizing  flame,"  The 
interior  blue  flame  has  also  been  called  the  "  re- 
ducing flame"  from  the  property  it  possesses  of 
abstracting  oxygen  from  moet  substances  placed 
in  it. 

App,  "  The  substance  to  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  blowpipe,  must  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  small  spoon  of  platiua, 
gold,  or  silver ;  or,  according  to  Saussure,  a  plate 
of  cyanite  may  sometimes  be  used.  Charcoal 
from  the  pine  is  to  be  preferred,  which  should  be 
well  ignited  and  dried,  that  it  may  not  crack.  The 
sides,  not  the  ends,  of  the  fibres  must  be  used; 
otherwise  the  substance  to  be  fused  spreads  about, 
and  a  round  bead  will  not  be  formed.  A  small 
hole  is  to  be  made  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  best 
done  by  a  slip  of  plate  iron  bent  longitudinally. 
Into  this  hole  the  substance  to  be  examined  must 
be  put,  in  very  small  quantity ;  if  a  very  intense 
heat  is  to  be  used,  it  should  not  exceed  the  size  of 
iialf  a  peppercorn. 
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"  MetaUic  spoons  are  used  when  the  subsiancB 
U>  be  examined  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  ae^ 
tion  of  heat  only,  and  might  undergo  some  change 
by  immediate  contact  witli  the  charcoal.  When 
the  spoon  is  used,  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  should 
be  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the 
substance  under  examination,  and  not  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  substance  itself.  The  han- 
dle of  the  spoon  may  .be  inserted  into  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  intense  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bowl  of  the  spoon  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  charcoal.  Small  portions  may  be 
taken  up  by  platina  forceps.  Salts  and  volatile 
substances  are  to  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  circumstan- 
ces^ so  as  to  form  a  small  matrasB." 

When  the  behavior  of  the  substance  has  been 
observed  in  this  way,  it  is  melted  with  various 
fluxes,  as  microcosmic  salt,  borax,  &c.,  and  their 
action  examined,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
flame,  by  which  means  its  composition  may  be 
generally  ascertained^  by  reference  to  any  work 
on  mineralogy. 

Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  simple  to  accomplish.  The  operation 
depends  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  through 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  reality  more  difficult  to*  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  "  The  effect  intended  to 
be  produced  is  a  continual  stream  of  air  for  many 
minutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils ; 
by  which  means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  the  muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continual 
stream  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the*mouth  begins 
to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished  by  the  lungs  in  an 
instant,  while  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  replaced  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut 
In  thb  way,  the  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  impetuously ;  and  even  m  this  case 
no  other  fatigue  is  felt  thar  that  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lips."  (Ure.) 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  called  an  **  oxygen  blowpipe;" 
or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  burned, 
when  it  is  called  an  **  oxy-hydrogen"  blowpipe. 
The  heat  produced  by  the  last  is  so  great  that  no 
substance  can  stand  before  it  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
flint,  chalk,  plumbago,  &€.,  are'<immedi«ttely  fused. 
Gold  is  volatilized,  and  iron  is  rapidly  consumed 
the  instant  it  is  placed  in  the  flame.  To  use  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  safety,  and  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  a  peculiarly  constructed  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  blowpipes  in  general  use 
are  figured  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  The 
shape  of  the  common  blowpipe  adopted  by  the 
experimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  its 
employer. 

This  apparatus  is  ako  famished  with  valves  and 
springs. 

Beside  the  following  there  are  several  other  va- 
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],  Oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 
3,  Blnck's  do. 

3,  Bencman't  do. 

4,  Pepy's  do. 

5,  Wotlaston's  do. 

6,  Hamming's  lafety  jet  f(Mr  the  axy-hydrogea 

a,  Pipe  conveying  oxygen  gas. 

b.  Do.        do.        hydrogen  gas. 

e,  BiiU  staffed  with  fine  wire  gaaxe. 

«,  Jet,  (Intanial  diameter  ISSHh  of  an  ioch.) 


rieties  of  blowpipes,  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  bf 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  (hence  called 
**  hydrostatic  blowpipee")  or  the  flame  blowa 
with  the  vapor  of  boiling  alcohol,  (**  9pirit  iisw- 
pipe. ') 

U»e.  The  blowpipe  is  of  most  extenvve  appli- 
cation  in  qualitative  analysis,  especially  of  mia- 
erals,  and  its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  young  chemist 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gahn  on  the  Blowpipe;  to 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  to  Campbell's 
Translation  of  Kobell's  Instnictions  for  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Minerals ;  and  to  the  Chemist, 
iv.  462. 

BLUBBER.  This  substance,  which  b  so  plen- 
tiful on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  forms 
a  very  rich  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land, 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  I  ton  to  every  20  or  30 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lime 
per  acre.  It  must  be  well  turned  oyet,  and  afie 
lying  3  or  4  months  the  land  will  be  in  prime  con< 
dition. 

BLUE,  CHARCOAL.  Prep,  Tritarate  car- 
bonized vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  pot- 
ash, then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  over 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time ;  next  allow  it  to  cool, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  saturate  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  liqoid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  turns  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prep,  L  Dissolve  Zafire 
1  lb.  in  }  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  by  digestion  for  some  boun, 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  then  dissolve  In  warm 
water,  filter  and  add  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down  ;  col- 
lect this  on  a  filter  and  wash  it  with  cold  water, 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  8  times  it* 
weight  of  freshly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina, 
also  well  washed  and  still  moist  Stu:  theiu  to- 
gether  until  dry ;  lastly,  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
cherry  red  heat  In  a  crucible,  after  which  cool  the 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

IL  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  bb 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

IlL  Make  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  nitratQ 
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0f  e^bah,  and  mir  H  with  pare  m<wit  alamina, 

tlMn  dnr  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

VpkJ/i//UkBX9  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 

almn,  collect  the  precipitate,  washi 

it  to  a  cheny  red  aa  before. 

iutiful  blue  pigment,  very  perma- 

[G.  Syn.  Saxon  Bum.  Li- 
SotMiATE  or  Indioo.  Prep.  I. 
oil  of  vitriol  8  Ibe.  Proe.  Put  the 
lenwaro  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre- 
to  fine  powder,  in  small  miccea- 
refully  stiiring  to  prevent  it  heat- 
Ibe  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
np  l^HPsssei  aotf^let  it  stand  for  4  hours,  occa- 
sioni^F stirring  it  during  the  time;  lastly,  dilute 
it  wl^r  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

II.  Indigo  1  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  os. ;  dissolve  as 
before  ;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
it  stand  a  dmf  kmger,  then  dilute  it  with  13  oz.  of 
water. 

Vte.  In  dyeing  greens  and  blues,  either  with- 
out preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
tartar. 

BlsVE,  CHINA.  Syn.  Rotal  Smalts.  jPrep. 
Grind  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  potash,  and  8  times  its  weight  of 
feldspar.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
emdble.  I/se.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 
BkenL 

BLUE,  IRON.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  filtered 
solution  of  protosnlphate  of  iron,  with  another  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
and  dry  it.     Use.  A  lively  sky-blue. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
solpharet  of  molybdenum  in  nitric  acid,  then  add 
some  tki  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  After 
digestion  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  and 
eraporate  to  dryness.  Mix  the  powder  thus  ob- 
tained with  moist  hydrate  of  alumina^  as  in  ma- 
king cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  neaiiy  a  dull 


BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
mixed  wilii  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAapffi'  Prep.  Dbsolve  1  oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  8  oz.  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  simultaneously,  separate  sfrfutions 
of  pmssiate  of  potash  and  common  pearlash,  un- 
til they  eesae  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  lastly, 
wSkrw  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, wash  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
dry  iC  Or  a  solntion  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  first  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prussiate 
«f  potash,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solntion 
of  ahnn  and  a  solution  of  pearlash,  added  until 
it  cenecs  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BL.UE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep.  Put  into 
a  floutll  matrass  or  common  vial  1  oz.  of  pore 
riiBwiBii  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  over  it 
fiecQ  1^  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 
The  mixture  produces  an  efiervescence,  and  the 
pmnaiate  soon  asscmies  the  consistence  of  thin 
paste.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  honn,  then 
dilate  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
color  thus  diluted  In  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

Tbe  intensity  of  this  color  may  be  lessened*  if 


necessary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  If  the  wfaola 
of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  dark  for  wash* 
ingprints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Syn.  Fio  Blub.  Thumb 
Blue.  Knob  Blue.  Crown  Blub.  Mbcklbii* 
BURG  Blub.  Queen's  Blue.  jPr^p.  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  proper 
color  be  produced,  then  ra^lBe  it  inte  small  lumps. 
II.  Instead  of  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Use.  Employed  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  faint  blue  tinge  to- linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Proe.  First  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added.  * 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  oz. 
each  of  tartar  and  verdigris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bilberries,  eider-berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berrieS)  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

Remarks.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  men  copperas^  the  da^er 
shades  are  produced  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalis  turn  it  more  on  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  a  violet  cast.  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
(See  Indiqo,  Prussian  Blub,  and  Dteino.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  &c,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GREASE  OUT  OF.  I.  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  spots 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
ofi^  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller's  earth, 
and  a  little  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

III.  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarks. 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING  HEALTH. 

'*  Keep  the  feet  warm ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  concise,  and  convey  di- 
rections which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
lected* 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter  may  be  raised  considerably  above  212°  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  saline  matter.  Thus,  60  parts 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boiling  point  to  256°  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  in- 
convenient to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  point  By  means  of 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  evaporato 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- 
ature. The  boiling  point  of  baths  oontaining  dtf«» 
ferent  salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  several  Saline  So- 
lutions, abridged  from  the  Table  of  Mr.  T. 
Griffiths.     (Jour.  Science,  xviii.  89.) 


Names  of  Salts. 

Dry  Salt  in 
100. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Acetate  of  soda,  .     .    . 
Nitrate  of  soda,    .^.     . 
Rochelle  salt,  .... 

Nitre 

Muriate  of  ammonia,    . 
Tartrate  of  potash,   .    . 
Muriate  of  soda,  .    .    . 

T)itto 

*  Muriate  of  lime,  .     .     . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  . 
Supersulphate  of  potash, 

Borax, 

Phosphate  of  soda,    .    . 
Carljonate  of. soda,    .     . 
Muriate  of  baryta,    .     . 

Alum, 

Sulphate  of  potash,  .     . 
Bitartrate  of  potash, 
Sulphat^  of  soda,      .    . 

60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
20 
40 
57-5 

? 
52-5 

? 

? 
45 
52 
17-5 

9-5 
31-5 

256°  F. 

246 

240 

238 

236 

234 

224 

218-75 

216-5 

222 

222 

222 

2-J2 

220 

220 

220 

215 

214 

213 

Remarks.  From  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  passing  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  vessels,  under  common  circum- 
stances, varies  from  212*54°  to  215*6°,  and  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  smooth  glass  vessels,  water  may 
be  heated  to  221°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet.) 

BOILS.  Treat.  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
linseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet  may  be 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  taken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  possible. 

BOLAS.  Prep,  Into  2  lbs.  of  flour  pour  }  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
eggs ;  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or« 
ange  or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLUS  OF  ALUM.  Prep,  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  grs. ;  sirup  of  or- 
ange peel  or  saf&on  to  mix.     Used  in  fluxes,  &c. 

BOLUS  OF  MUSK.  Prep,  I,  Musk  15  grs. ; 
camphor  5  gra. ;  powdered  gum  3  grs. ;  mix  with 
sirup  of  aa&on.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
fever. 

II.  Muak  ai|d  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  gTB. ;  conserve  of  roses  q.  s. ;  to  make  a  hohv. 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hoois.  in  morti- 
iication  accompanied  with  spasms. 

BOLUS,  PURGING,  (for  D( 
lap  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs. ;-' 
soap  10  grs.;   water  q.  s. ;  if  this 
the  bowels,    add  aloes   half  a 
4  grs.  of  calomeL     Use.  In  the  distel 
be  preceded  by  copious  blestiint;. 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night. 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF 
Sulphate  of  zinc  20  to  25  gra. ;  4SM 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.     Use.  AjS 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  foIU 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  toi^ 

BOLETIC    ACID.      An  acid  dW 
Bracounot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  peei 
rius. 

Prep,  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  simp 
by  means  of  a  gentle  beat,  then  digest  it  ai  atrotig 
alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  S  water ;  add  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  didt^ed 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  in  th» 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  be 
passed  through  it,  until  the  lead  is  tl^own  down ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  alcohoL 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  10  Volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distinct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologua,  or  phUoeo- 
phical  vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass  which  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  thick  at  the 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble, 
or  piece  of  flint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  the  bottom  falls  into  pieces ;  but  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  enough 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  not  bre^Ui. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  S^h.  Bo- 
LOGNiAN  Stone.  This  is  a  piiospborescent  stone 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Boiogna  bn 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  making  it,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  selling  it  to  the  curioaa 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  baryta  that  has 
been  previously  ignited,  and  make  it  into  a  pasta 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic ;  roll  this  into  pieoM 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dr>'  them  in  % 
moderate  heat;  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of « 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  among  tha 
charcoal. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutas  to  the  sun^s  rays,  it  will  givo 
light  enough  in  tlie  dark  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaw, 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  has 
since  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep.  Provide  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  vanous  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  ttrown* 
sugar  sirup  in  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  blow,  which  may  be  known  by  dip- 
pmg  the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  ahaking  it,  mod 
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blowing  thiougfa  the  holee,  when  parts  of  light 
may  be  seen  ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  essence. 
ta  ere  preferred  white,  when  the  sa- 
a  littlci  stir  it  roand  the  pan  till  it 
lines  on  the  surface ;  then  pour  it 
id  fill  the  little  moulds,  when  it  will 
form  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
'iiA  thennoulds;  dry  it  for  two  or 
put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  bon- 
to  be  colored,  add  the  color  just 
jready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 
le  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
;s  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
ty.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 
|SI  SSH.  Syn.  Impure  Phosphate  of 
prep.  Calcine  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
dueAhe  afl|i  to  fine  powder.  Usi.  To  make  pure 
phod|kate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  s<rfd 
for  burnt  hartshorn. 

BONE  BLACK.  Syn.  Animal  Charcoal. 
IvoRtpiiSLACK.     Bones  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

Prep.  On  the  large  scale,  two  different  process- 
es are  adopted  to  produce  bone  black. 

I.  (From  bonet  as  the  sole  product.)  The  bones 
broken  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
of  the  abape  of  the  engraving,  and  varying  from 


I  to  ^  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
filled,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths 
t<^ether  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
vestiels,  thus  prepared,  are  placed  side  by.side  and 
over  each  other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  potter's 
kihi,to  the  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
kiadled«  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10  or 
12  houn,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
procetB  IS  completed.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool  before  opening  the  pots. 

IL  {The  renduum  of  the  manufacture  of  Bone 
Spirit.)     The  bones  are  here  introduced  into  re- 
torts similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  works,  and 
heat  being  applied,  the  volatile  products  are  con- 
veyed away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  its 
ooodensaUe  portion  is  collected.     As  soon  as  the 
process  of  distillation  is  finished,  the  solid  residuum 
in  the  retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
\     their  lower  ends  into  wrought-iron  canisters,  which 
f     are  instantly  closed  by  air-tight  covers,  and  luted 
^f  «ver.     These  are  then  raised  to  the  ground  by  a 
HI  crane  and  allowed  to  cool. 

W      Remarks.  Previously  to  distillation  or  calcina- 
?     tion,  the  bones  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  wliich  is 

Isold  to  th&  candle  and  soap  makers.  They  are  then 
■Ofted,  the  finest  pieces  bemg  selected  for  making 

•     kandles  £oT  knives,  tooth-brmhes,  buttons,  &c. ; 

I  the  next  sort  for  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
the  smallest  and  worst  description  is  reserved  for 
griiufog  into  manure.  The  bones  lose  about  ^ 
ibsir  weight  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  this 
Ihey  are  ground  in  a  mill,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
kinds,  one  granular,  somewhat  resembling  gun- 
powder, and  the  other  quite  fine.  The  one  is  sold 
onder  the  name  of  animal  charcoal,  for  decoloring 
liquors,  the  other  as  a  pigment.  This  article  pos- 
■MDes  the  valuable  property  of  taking  lime  from 
■lope,  at  the  same  time  that  it  decolora  them. 


Its  power  as  a  decolorizer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  or  wa- 
ter containing  -nnrv  P^^  ^^  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  be  made  in  a  small 
glass  tube.  By  well  washing  and  careful  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
as  a  decolorizer. 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
(Red.)  a.  Make  an  infiisign  of  c<whmeal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  imraen»e  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  i«w  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water.     . 

b.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  diet,  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  for  3  bourse  then  add  \  lb.  of  ^^um 
and  boil  for  1  hour  more. 

2.  {Black.)  a.  Immerse  the  pieces  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,' then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight. 

b.  Steep  for  2  or  3  days,  in  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb.  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
for  a  few  hours  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  {Green.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigris  to 
which  a  little  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

b.  Dissolve  distilled  verdigris  in  weak  vinegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

c.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  xerdigris,  add 
1  of  sal  ammoniac.  Observe  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  (Purple.)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terchloride  of  gold. 

6.  Boil  for  6  hours  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  log- 
wood in  ^  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  as 
it  wastes  by  boiling,  then  add  2  oz.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  (Yellow.)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solution 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  )  lb.  of  tnrmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water ;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dry, 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

c.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep  the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  (Blue.)  a.  Stain  them  green,  then  steep  th«n 
in  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  pearlash. 

b.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol. 

c.  Steep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boil  them  in 
a  dyer's  green  indigo  vat  Remarks.  The  bones 
of  living  animals  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  in  24  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals take  a  fortnight  to  acquire  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tinge  the 
bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.     (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  bruising  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim- 
ming the  broth  when  cold,  from  ^  (7)  to  (  of  thefar 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  &t  for  culina- 
ry purposes  when  fresh,  but  always  exceUent  for 
jnakinff  soap  and  candles.     (Proust.) 

BONE  GLUE.  Syn.  Gelatine.  Prep.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  out  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  4t  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Glue.)  , 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  purpose  the  bones 
are  ground  to  a  coarae  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  .seed  in  a  drill.  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  tieated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  in 
weight  of  st^aw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
methods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
aloue ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  yean  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  years  in  the  ground, 
hih  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONE^,  (iM  CooKBET.)  The  bones  of  ffood 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
soups  and  ^vies,  as  is  welt  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days'  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolving  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtained*  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  wilt  dissolve  by  boil- 
ing, and  is  equal  to  isinglass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  Bouipe  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments: — 
Crush  the  bones  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  i  to  i  (?)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
.  ^  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  copper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal  An  iron  Papin's  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
.aearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  hemes  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
.Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  oooking  is  now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  fresh  bones 
may  always  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn,  Bone  Dust.  Bone 
TuBNiNos.  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
ing with  water,  neariy  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  which  they  are  very  fro- 
^ently  sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  preoess  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, which,  in  large  establishments,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  peraons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  produce  greater  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  Uie  whole  is  done  by  one 
iienon. 


The  sheets  received  from  the  handsof  the  priatoi 


1.  Folded^  which  is  done  correctly 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the 
pages.    As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  i 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are 
deigo— 

2.  The  opermtion  of  beating.   This  I 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone, 
them  with  a  heavy  nnoothed-faced  hi 
passing  them  through  a  rolling  press, 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  toe 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  eheeU  are  next  fattened 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  op  ^ 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieces  of  cord, 
in  a  little  fr«me  scrowed  or  fastened  tq  tiie 
or  table,  called  the  sewing-press.   (See  eng.)^The 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generally  6  for  a  folio, 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proptftionally,  less  than 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  snes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  wHhin  about 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  sheets  are  ready  for — 

A,  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed  in 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  applied.  After 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  from  the  presi 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  hammer* 
when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting  press,  where 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for^ 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  pkiu^ 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  AJSJixing  the  hoarde.  The  hande  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboaid 
to  form  the  covers  is  fastened  thereto,  and  m  then 
properly  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears.  The  edges  now  undergo  the  operation 
of— 

7.  Sprinklingi  or  other  adonmient  The  fimt 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  dip- 
ped in  the  color ;  the  brush  being  held  in  the  oim 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  tiie  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  fame^ 
cloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  properiy 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  tbe 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  jnside  of  the  cover* 
to  scieen  the  ends  that  are  turned  over,  when  ih» 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  choice  work,  is  handed  to 
a  "finieher"  for — 

9.  Lettering,  gUding,  ^,  Gold-leaf  is  apptied 
by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern  being  given 
by  pressure  with  heated  braes  tools,  having  Use 
design  or  letters  on  their  surfaces.  Tlie  whde  m 
then  glased  over  and  polished. 

RemarkM.  The  succession  of  some  of  the 
gperatigpsegmetim—  varies  with  the  workmen 
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the  uUnre  of  the  binding.  The  above  must  there- 
tee  only  be  regarded  as  a  short  and  general  out- 
Inm-of  l^e  pffocen.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
tte  Mmsal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
4m  «p4e  wiU  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

"Rie  fottMnng  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 


39ard».   A  bookv  loosely  done  up  without 
I'BWIIinit  t^  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
iimld  to  be  in  boards. 

^  Clotk-hmding,  This  style  of  bmding  is  that 
fii  vhi«h  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  admits  oC  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
■I  TOry  durable  and  cheap.  Pr9c.  The  prepared 
ck)th,  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
volame,  is  passed  tapidly  through  a  rolling  press, 
^tw«en  engmved  cylinders  of  hardened  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  relief.  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  the  cloth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
Tolume.  {yrevioualy  prepared  to  receive  it  Books 
m  cloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
edges,  unless  h^ty  finished. 

c  Dutch  binding*  This  species  of  binding  is 
distinguished  by  the  backs  being  of  vellum. 

d.  French  binding.  This  consisti  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
inside  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half'hinding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finirtied  witb<4eather  backs  and  comers,  are 
eatled  "  kalf-boundr 

/.  Haneock^9  patent  binding.  In  this  method 
the  flbe^s  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
property  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
■obgeeted  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strong  so- 
hidou  of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  <^ration  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fiPets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  vrith  the  vamii^,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  Of  the 
oonmon  operations  of  binding  are  dii^nsed  with. 
I  wiUingiy  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
doiabilfty  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  afibcds  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
posi^e  manner,  without  injury  to  thehr  backs.  It 
ii  the  best  way  of  binding  books  for  travellers.  I 
once  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Haneock's  plan.  All  the  rest 
were  neariy  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months*  jour- 
ney, bat  this  one  was  uninjured. 

g.  Law  binding.  A  stiong  method  applied  to 
bw  books. 

k.  Leather  binding.  Proc.  Immeise  the  lea- 
ther In  water ;  after  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
en  a  board ;  place  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereon,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
'  half  an  inch  larger  than  the  book,  -to  turn  over  the 
inside  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
cov^  very  thm  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
paste  it  well;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
spread  the  cover  on  the  board. 

Let  the  pasteboalrds  be  properly  squared  and 
even  ;  pot  the  boc^  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
very  tight  Rub  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
stick «  vad  turn  il  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
on  the  fore  edge.'  The  comers  on  the  in- 
ranst  be  cot  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
of  tiuead  round  the  book«  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
rub  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  folding-stick, 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  Sj. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  sponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Russia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  mbbed ;  after 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  into  the  flesh 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  mbbing  it  on  a 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

i.  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  books  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coane  paper.     In  Italy  it  is  called  *^  alia  rustica.'* 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior. 

I.  Palmer's  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  bars,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
make  the  difierent  sections  of  the  book,  when  open* 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  lines  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  binding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  Ixwks: — When  the  books  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  sttong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  inch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  cloth, 
fixing  them  close  in  at  the  groove,  and  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  eflectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
from  breaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  may  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 

n.  WiUiam*e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placmg  a^back,  of  a  curved  form,  turned  a  little  at 
the  ediges,  and  made  'of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  sufficient  firmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
ing it  in  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the*  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  i^event  it  from  spreading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  m  the  best 
style  always  use  "  boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  and  brush  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  course,  be  carefully  brushed  ofiT  before 
applying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  Boiled  oil  1  pint; 
oil  of  tuq»entine,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  oz.  Proe.  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  in  th*  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  cooled  a  little«  add  the  turpentine. 
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II.  Take  3  oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  earthen  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire  ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
seriatim  of  tallow  S  oz. ;  hog's  lard  2  oz. ;  amber 
varuiiiih  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  are  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  common  bladkiug  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  b  the 
result. 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  wliite  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1^  pints. 
Pioc.  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  then  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  is  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  oxymuriate  of 
potass,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water;  and  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spurit  of  wine  with  ^  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tope  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arable  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons;  white  of  2  eggs;  oil  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  I  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  taitaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.     Mix. 

CORACIC  ACID.  Syru  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  of  Vitriol.  Sed.  Salt  of  Hom- 
BERG.  Prep.  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  distinct  acid  reaction, 
(about  jf  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  the  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited. 
These  crystals  must  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystalUzation. 

Remarks.  Even  after  this  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heating  tliem  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  redis- 
solving  them  and  crystallizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described.  When  wanted  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  tills  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boracic  acid  of  commerce  is  extracted  from 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep,  Aa  thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  3  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bums  with  a  bright  green  fiame,  ofiering  a 
sure  test  of  the  presence  of  boracic  acid.  Odor- 
less, and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  administered  inter- 
nally in  large  doses,  (by  CuUen,)  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  employed  as  a  medicine. 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  the  bases. 

Prop.  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity 
for  the  bases ;  most  of  the  borates  being  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  being  liber- 
ated in  a  free  stat3.    Prej-.  Many  of  them  may 


be  formed  by  digestion  of  the  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistance  <tf 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Tests.  I.  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  d»- 
solving  in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquirtt  tlie  pro- 
perty of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  11.  If  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution  of  a  borate,  sidphuiic  add 
be  added  in  excess,  crystab  of  boracic  acid  wiB 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep.  1.  Nen- 
tral  borate  of  soda  265  grs. ;  calomel  222  gi& ; 
grind  together  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  then 
fill  the  mortar  u|^  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  rec 
precipitate  ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  Add  a  solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  quick- 
silver in  nitric  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  as  be- 
fore.    (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  L  {Neutral  boraU.) 
Prep.  Saturate  boracic  acid  in  solution  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius.) 

II.  (Bihorate.)  This  salt,  often  erroneously  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  the  borax  of  commerce, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Borax.) 

BORAX.  Syn.  Biborate  of  Soda.  Borate 
OF  Soda.  Subborate  of  Soda.  Refined  Borax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
ing refined,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  bo^ax  of 
commerce.  In  its  rough  state  it  is  caliecf  crude 
borax,  tincalt  tincar,  &c.  It  m  found  crystallize 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  being  literally  overioaded  with 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  low  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Payen,  appeared  in  the  "  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de 
Phys."  for  July,  1841 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  in  "  The  Chemist,"  vol.  ii.  368,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  this 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent,  of  real  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent  of  good  borax. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  It  is  extensively  employed  aa,a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In- 
ternally it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  emmenagogue,  and 
cooling,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  grains ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphthae,  and  ulcerations  of  the  month.  Dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  forms  a  osc- 
ful  piles  ointment 

Tests.  These  are  the  same  as  for  the  borates, 
which  see.  It  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and.  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tinged  red  by  terchloride  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co* 
bait 

Pur.  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  are  be«t 
ascertained  by  determining  the  quantity  of  otI- 
phuric  acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight, 
as  indicated  by  litmus  paper.  Common  salt  and 
alum  are  frequently  mixed  with  borax  to  lower  the 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  dissolYiiiir 
the  borax  m  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  soloble 
in  ammonia ;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  aromontat 
which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.    TIm 
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Ibirmer  must  be  diatinguiBhed  from  the  white  pul- 
Teniient  precipitate  of  borate  of  silver,  which  will 
be  thrown  down  from  pure  borax. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF.  Prep.  Dry  borax  with 
a  gentle  heat,  breaking  down  the  froth  as  it  rises, 
then  melt  it  by  increasing  the  heat  until  it  runs 
into  a  giasB.  Use.  In  soldering,  and  as  a  blow- 
pipe flux. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN.— 
Prep.  Pass  fluoboric  acid  gas  through  water,  and 
afterwards  carefully  concentrate  t|ie  solution ;  cool 
and  separate  the  crystalline  powder  from  the  solu- 
tiou,  which  is  the  boro-fluoride  of  hydrogen.  Prop., 
^e.  With  most  of  the  protoxides  it  interchanges 
bases,  and  metallic  boro-fluorides  result 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Add  carbonate  of  baryta  to  boro-fluoride  of  hydro- 
gen, until  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved ;  evaporate  to 
Uie  consistence  of  a  sirup,  when  crystals  will  form. 
RMmarka.  The  boro-fluoride  of  calcium,  magnesi- 
mn,  and  lead,  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  POTASSIUMv— 
Prep.  Drop  boro-fluoride  of  hydrogen  into  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa,  collect  the  white  pow- 
der that  falls,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  Prep. 
Dissolve  fluoride  of  sodium  in  boro-fluoride  of  hy- 
drogen, and  crystallize.  Remarks.  Boro-fluoride 
of  lithium  may  also  be  formed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORON.  The  base  of  boracic  acid,  discovered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Prep.  Potassium,  and  perfectly  dry  boracic 
acid,  or  still  better,  boro-fluate  of  potassa,  intimate- 
ly mixed  together,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
or  glass  tube,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat 
When  cool,  remove  the  loose  cork  that  fastened  its 
mouth,  and  pour  in  successive  portions  of  hot  wa- 
ter, until  the  whole  matter  is  detached  and  dis- 
solved. Collect  the  liquid  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  with  a  solution  of 
ml  ammoniac,  and  finally,  with  alcohol ;  next  dry 
the  boian  in  a  capsule,  and  put  it  into  a  well-stop- 
ped viaL 

Prop.,  4^.  A  solid,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  pow- 
der, of  grayish-brown  color.  With  sulphur  it  unites 
at  high  temperatures,  forming  sutphurets;  and 
when  placed  in  chlorine  gas  it  spontaneously  in- 
flames, and  a  gaseous  chloride  is  produced.  This 
gBB  may  also  Im  made  by  exposing  calcined  borax 
and  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine. 

BOTTLE,  RED.  Syn.  Taylor's  Rbd  Bot- 
•T-E.  Whftworth  Doctor's  Red  Bottle.  Prep, 
firitish  brandy  1  quart ;  powdered  cochineal  ^  oz. ; 
oil  of  origanum  10  drops.  Digest  for  34  hours  and 
filter. 

BOUGIE.  Syn.  Canbela.  Candbla  cerea. 
Candeutla.  Virga  cerea.  Cerea.  Cbrsola. 
Cereus.  Cereolos.  a  long  slender  instrument, 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  oesophagus,  or  rectum, 
to  overcome  strictures  of  those  canals.  The  word 
bongie  is  the  French  for  a  wax  candle. 

Prep.  L  Add  3  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  1 
part  of  melted  amber,  and  when  mixed  add  1  part 
of  oil  of  turpentine ;  spread  the  mixture  at  3  suc- 
eesBive  intervab  upon  loose  spun  silk  cord  or  web, 
dry  in  a  heat  of  150°,  and  repeat  the  process  until 
the  instrnment  has  acquired  the  proper  size,  then 
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polish,  first  with  pumioe-stone,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  oil. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  professor  Pickel,  and  is  still  generally 
used,  slightly  modified,  on  the  continent 

II.  Add  to  the  oil  and  amber  melted  together, 
as  last,  caoutchouc  in  the  proportion  of  -^  ^^  ^^® 
weight  of  the  oil  employed ;  when  dissolved,  re- 
move the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  at 
Paris,  and  for  the  best  elastic  bougies  this  process 
usually  occupies  from  6  to  8  weeks.  When  the 
bougie  is  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
metallic  wire  is  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  is  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the  composi- 
tion applied  as  before.  When  dry  and  hard  the 
wire  is  withdrawn. 

III.  {Caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum  bougies.)  a. 
In  France  these  are  made  by  applying  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  in  ether,  to  the  silk  or  foil  pre- 
pared as  above. 

b.  In  England,  where  ether  is  expensive, 
naphtha  is  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges  softened  with  ether,  are  wound  round  the 
wire  or  foil,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  as  in  making  elastic  tubes. 
They  are  afterwards  carefully  smoothed  off. 

IV.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  is  made  by  dip- 
ping pieces  of  catgut  or  soft  linen  into  lead  plaster, 
melted,  and  rolling  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  slab. 
Very  inferior. 

V.  (White.)  Prep.  Yellow  wax  1  lb.;  sperma- 
ceti 1  oz. ;  finely -powdered  sugar  of  lead  }  oz. ; 
melt  and  spread  upon  slips  of  old  linen,  then  roll 
them  up  while  warm  with  the  spread  side  out- 
wards. 

VI.  (Bell's.)  Lead  plaster  1  lb. ;  yellow  wax 
8 oz. ;  olive  oil  2  oz.;  as  last.     Very  inferior. 

BOUILLL  (French  for  boiled  meat)  This 
name  has  been  applied  by  cooks  to  several  dishes 
of  boiled  meat,  as  a  refinement  on  the  plain  Eng- 
lish. Thus  "beef  bouilli,  beef  in  bouilii,  6lc,," 
meaiM,  stewed  or  boiled  beef,  &c.  As,  however, 
the  name  is  &  la  fran<;ais,  so  must  be  the  accom- 
paniments, which  generally  consist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  in  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty than  is  usually  deemed  essential  to  a  plain- 
spoken  piece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat ! 

BOULES  DE  NANCY.  Equal  parts  of  Iron 
filings  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spirit     Use.  As  a  tonic  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  REINE.  Prep.  I.  Es- 
sence  of  bergamotte  1  drachm ;  English  oil  of 
lavender  23  drops;  oil  of  cloves  and  aromatic 
vinegar, ^of  each  8  drops;  essence  of  musk  10 
drops ;  alcohol  ^  oz.    Mix. 

II.  Oils  of  bergamotte  and  lavender  30  drops 
each ;  neroli  15  drops  ;  oils  of  verbena  and  cloves, 
of  each  5  drops.  Essences  of  musk,  ambergris, 
and  jasmin,  of  each  ^  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  (strongest)  1  oz.     Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Warm 
the  wood  by  the  fire,  then  wash  it  over  with  aqua- 
fortis, let  it  stand  24  hours  to  dry,  and  polish  it 
with  linseed  oil  reddened  with  alkanet  root,  or  give 
it  a  coat  of  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  aloes  ind 
annotto  in  spirit  of  wine. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Hydrosul- 
phnret  of  ammonia  is  usually  employed  and  sold 
for  this  article,  but  the  liquor  prepared  by  Boyle's 
process  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  slaked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixtjire  to  distillation. 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  black  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  together. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beat  them  up  with  a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  £nely  chopped,  and  the  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fritters,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  immediate- 
ly covers  the  grain,  and  which  is  left  in  the  bolting 
machine.  Use.  It  is  largely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  when  diSiised  through  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  forms  an  excel- 
lent emollient  foot-*bath.  Infused  in  water,  (bran 
teuj)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and,  taken 
in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatoes.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poorer  orders. 

BRANDY.  Syn,  Eau  de  Vie.  Aqua  ViTiE. 
Spiritus  Galucub.  Brandy-wine.  The  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  colorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood  of  the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  po^esses, 
is  imparted  to  it  by  adding  a  little  spirit  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
coeds  an  amber  tint,  a^ut  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum  ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  \ntiated  in  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  full  "  brandy  color"*  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  sell. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
hnported  from  France,  and  are  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  former.  Tlie  brandies  of  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  constituents  of  brandy  are  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oeuanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
tannin.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  The  quantity  of 
alcohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent.  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
overproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  taken  from  the  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  underproof.  J'rom 
cwksiderable  pononal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  asserting,  that  brandiM 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  are 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  France  to  add  spirit  of  wine  and  coloring  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  pomt  desired  by 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  chaise  the  same  in 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the  purchaser  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  mbject,  and  desires  a  strong 
spirit  at  a  low  rate,  to  sell  htm  brandy  so  mixed  as 
genuine.  The  very  finest  brandies  average  from 
5  to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  about  2  u.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  J  their  weight  of  water, 
and  from  their  boiling  point  being  higher,  they 
come  over  more  highly  charged  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  distilled 
at  a  low  temperature  in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely  flavored  spirit. 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  France 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  is  drunk  on 
the  continent,  principally  from  its  being  prepared, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  made  up"  for  the 
London  market,  which  means  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  coloring,  &c.  above  described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  in  England  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p.,  and  below 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  seizable  by  the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
is  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  add> 
ing  water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bond,  of  coiu!se  the  strength  depends  much 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  spirit  A  fine  M 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  10  u.  />.,  wliile  one  of 
the  last  year's  vintage  of  a  commoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  u.  ;>.  But  these  distinctionB 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  descrip- 
tive both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  "  eau 
dfivie  superieure"  or  cognac  brandy,  is  generally 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  diistil- 
lation,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the  same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  casks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  colored  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  generally  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  ordinaire"  or  common  brandy, 
is  distilled  from  high-colored  white  or  red  winrs, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*948,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  '*  eau  de  vie  de  marc"  is  obtained  from  the 
lees  of  vinegar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed, 
and  the  commonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  m 
much  essential  oil  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  seconde"  is  the  weak  sphit 
that  passes  over  after  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  and  the  receiver  changed.  //  7>  tisrd 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d'Hollande"  ia  bran- 
dy about  19°  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  c»>minoD 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  in  France,  and  will 
stand  the  "  proof"  or  "  bead  " 
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The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d*huUe"  is  the  strong- 
est brandy  usually  drunk  ;  it  is  about  23^  Baume, 
or  sp.  gr.  *9I8  ;  pure  olive  oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
hence  the  above  term. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  fort"  n  usually  prepared  by 
the  redktiliation  of  common  brandy,  keeping  the 
first  portion  separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  different  strengths,  distin- 
guished by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  "preuve 
d'If.ollande"  The  weakest  is  called  cinq-six,  or 
|,  and  the  strongest  trois-neuf,  or  J,  the  difierence 
between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  will 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "  preuve,^^  when  it  would 
make  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  '839. 

The  esprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
0^890  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
France  differs  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit. 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials  alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product.  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  gr8q)e,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
some  pecuiiaiity  conffued  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
tinctionsi  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
m  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  arc  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Strength  of  Brandv  may  be  ascertained 
'm  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
8ike*8  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  sp'rit  beiug  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtaiitt,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Par.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
is  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to  buy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
if  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses,  as  Betts^  Bretts, 
Booth,  and  Orimble.  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  importation  of  foreign  brandy  for  home  con- 
■omption  amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
btandy. 

II.  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
mace  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  tike  next  day. 

MetnarkB,     The  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'*  improving"  But  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  which  la 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  "  Ah  ! 
this  is  a  drop  of  the  real" 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syru  British  Co- 
gnac Imitation  Cognac,  &.c.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wretched  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  of  the  name,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  thc^fsjCt,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  these,  com,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formulas,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist.  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
malt  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
Water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  ui  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuflf  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognac 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  }  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  ehavings,  a^d 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  coloring.  Bung  close* 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarkt, 
Age  improves  tho  abovs  article,  and  renden  il 
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(provided  the  proceaB  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
Buperior  quality.  The  above  receipt  yields  15  gal- 
lons of  brandy  17  u.  p.  The  following  forms  may 
also  be  recommended: — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons  ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  ibs. ;  bitter  i^monds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  120  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavings,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  and  burnt-sugar  ooloruig  as  be- 
fore. Remarks,  This  yields  120  gallons  of  spirit 
fully  17  ti.  p. 

III.  Clean  spirit  17  u.  p.,  100  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  sliced,  6  oz. ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  1  ^  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  full-flavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  cask,  and  let  them 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  occasionally  stirring. 
Remarks.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depends 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  u.p.,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely -powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tincture  of 
vanilla  4  oz. ;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart ;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  or  more ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.     Mix  well. 

V.  Clean  spirit,  17  u.p.,  89  gallons;  high -fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  1^  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  ^  a* drachm  ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
16  oz. ;  Beaufoy*B  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  rum  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  into  a  fresh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  with 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
mm,  coloring,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  afterwards. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  v.  p.,  add  a 
little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  wine  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  thoir  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  as  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  well  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
but  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  spirit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillation.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district.  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely -powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  in  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight.  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
spirits. 

\  BRANDY,   CHERRY.     Prep.  I.   To  every 

^      gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measure*  of  cher- 
\    ries,  bruised  between  the  fingers ;  steep  for  3  days, 


then  express  the  liquor ;  add  2  iw.  of  lump  ngti, 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  quart  of  raspbenieii 
and  ^  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qual- 
ity very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  1  cwt;  spirit  (45  u.p.)  41  gal- 
lons ;  bruised  bitter  almonds  (more  or  less,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Fat  the 
ingredients  into  a  large  cask,  well  mix  and  lei 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring. 

Remarks.  Equal  parts  of  fully  ripe  MoieIk> 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordiaL 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Prep.  L  Sleep  4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sogar  in 
1  gallon  of  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight. 

II.  Sugar  1  lb. ;  caraways  1  oz. ;  3  bitter  al- 
monds ;  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  I 
quart ;  (or  spirit  22  u.  p.  ^  a  gallon.)  Macerate 
as  above. 

BRANDY,  DANTZIC.  This  is  distilled  from 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticns. 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  cinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep.  I.  Steep  ^  lb. 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  ^  a  dozen  lemoDs,  cut  in 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  week,  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

II.  Proof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  I  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  s.  Mix, 
and  rummage  repeatedly  for  14  days.  RemarkM. 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  Japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spirit  coloring.  (See  Burr 
Brandy.) 

BRANDY,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  L  From  peachc^ 
by  fermentation  and  distillation.  Much  need  in 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  are  very  cheap. 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy,  or  malt  qiirit ; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  almonds  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  ^iril 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  gallons ;  sug^  5  or  6 
lbs. ;  orange-flower  water  |  a  pint.  Mix,  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

*«*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  required 
darker. 

BRANDY,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  I.  Poor  •• 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  will  just  CMver 
them ;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  then  drain  it  oflf^ 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  ^lizit ; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  ofi*  and  replace  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  preea  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gailoor 
along  with  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  raspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  baois,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable  ;  laaUy, 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Brass  was  formerly  niAni]fac<> 
lured  by  cementing  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoaly  m 
crucibles,  exposed  to  a  bright  heat    The  aUoy 
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found  in  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
on  cooling.  These  were  remelted  and  cast  into 
ingots.  At  the  present  day,  brass  is  generally 
made  by  direct  union  of  the  metals.  This  process 
requires  much  caro,  owing  to  the  difieront  degrees 
of  fusibility  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  first  melted,  and  slips  of  copper 
plunged  into  it,  which  are  rapidly  dissolved,  as  it 
were,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until  an  alloy 
is  formed,  somewhat  difficult  of  fusion,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  copper  is  added.  The  brass  thus 
formed  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
charcoal,  and  a  proper  addition  of  either  zinc  or 
copper  made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  is  next  cast  into  plates,  or  other 
fomos,  in  moulds  of  granite.  When  submitted  to 
the  rolling-press  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it  re- 
quires to  undergo  the  operation  of  annealing  sev- 
eral times. 

Prep.  I.    (Fine  Brass.)     2  parts  of  copper  to 

1  part  of  zinc.  Remarks.  This  is  nearly  1  equiy- 
aient  each  of  copper  and  zinc,  if  the  equivalent 
of  the  former  metal  be  taken  at  63'2 ;  or  2  equiv- 
alents of  copper  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc,  if  it  be 
taken,  with  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  at  31*6. 

II.  Copper  4  parts,  zinc  I  part     An  excellent 
and  very  useful  brass. 
•  in.  {Gold-colored  Brass.)     Syn.  Red  Brass. 
DoTCM   Gold.      Tombac.      Simiix>iu      Prince's 
MrrAi*     Pinchbeck,  &c. 

a.  Copper  and  zinc,  equal  parts. 

b.  Copper  2  parts ;  zinc  1  or  I^  parts.  This  is 
Hanheim  gold. 

c.  Copper  3  to  5}  parts ;  zinc  1  part.  Deep 
colored. 

Remark*.  The  proportion  of  zinc  in  this  alloy 
is  altered  to  suit  the  color  and  other  properties  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
varies  from  }  to  4,  or  \  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy. 
At  the  celebrated  works  of  HegermQhl,  near  Pots- 
dam, the  proportions  are  11  parts  of  Gi|pper  to  two 
of  zinc,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  After- 
wards roiled  into  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Dutdh  leaf-gold. 

BRASS,  BUTTON.  {Best)  I.  Copper  8 
parts  ;  zinc  5  parts,  as  above. 

II.  {Common,)  Copper  50  parts ;  zinc 40  parts; 
tin  4  parts  ;  lead  6  parts. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER  Syiu  Hard  Sol- 
der. I.  12  parts  of  brass  ;  6  parts  of  zinc,  and  1 
of  tin,  melted  together. 

II.  2  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of  zinc. 

II L  (Very  strong.)  3  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of 
zinc 

BRirVSS,  TURNER'S.    98  parts  of  brass,  and 

2  of  lead.  Remarks.  The  addition  of  lead  im- 
proves the  brass  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
tcasens  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.  Brass  and  cop- 
per are  best  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli, 
powdered  bath-brick,. rotten-stone,  or  red  brick- 
df»t,  rubbed  on  with  flannel  and  polished  with 
feather.  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 
gives  brass  a  fine  color.  Vitriol  and  spirits  of  salts 
make  brass  and  copper  very  bright,  but  they  very 
soon  tarnish,  and  consequently  require  more  fre- 
quent cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche-alum  and 
vaier  will  also  improve  brass. 

Brass  inlaid  work  may  be  cleaned  as  follows : — 


Mix  tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  and  dip  into  it  a  rubber 
of  hat,  with  which  polish  the  work.  If  the  wood 
be  ebony  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  little  finely- 
powdered  elder-ashes  ;  or  make  a  paste  of  rotten- 
stone,  a  little  starch;  sweet -oil,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  ornaments  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
branches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  will  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  frequent  rubbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  strong  alkalis. 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Brass  plates  and  rods 
may  be  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  bra8fi(, 
by  exposing  them  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature.  Use.  For 
rolling  into  thin  plates,  or  drawing  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  of  Lyons  is  thus 
made. 

II.  Vessels  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  adding  some  amal- 
gam  of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiling 
for  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  Syn.  Brass 
Bronze.  Prep.  I.  {Red.)  Grind  copper  filings, 
or  precipitated  powder  of  copper,  with  a  little  red 
ochre. 

II.  {YeUotD  or  gold-colored.)  Gold -colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  Both  these  powders  are  mixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  us^d  as  a  paint  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  are  also  used  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previously  covered  with  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxide  of  Copper.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  each  of  pale  shell  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  i  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Use.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powders. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
I.  Soft  soap  2  oz.,  rotten-stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

II.  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oil. 

III.  Rotten-stone  4  oz.,;  oxalic  acid  I  oz. ;  sweet 
oil  1^  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

Use.  To  clean  brass.  The  first  and  last  are 
best  applied  with  a  little  water.  The  second, 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  oil.  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  oniaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  sunple  processes.  The  first  is  to  beat  sal 
ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  must  be  afterwards  rubbed  dry  with  bran 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  brass- 
work  with  roche  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
it  must  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either  of  these 
processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  L  Cut  sheet-brass  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  2 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  again  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  powder  and  sift, 
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and  expose  it  a  third  time  to  heat,  iesime  it  occa- 
aionally,  to  see  if  it  be  properly  burnt  When  this 
is  the  case,  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glass  will 
make  the  latter  swell  and  froth  up. 

Uses,  ^e  It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tint, 
passing  into  torquoise. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable ;  then  powder  and  expose  them 
again,  as  last. 

Use.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  of 
using  it. 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
horny  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rind  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MOCK.  Prep.  Take  the  head  and 
belly  piece  of  a  young  porker,  well  saltpd^red ; 
split  the  head  and  boil  it ;  take  out  the  bonesHuid 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  ox-feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,  with  the  head  cut  small ;  roll  it  up 
tight  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  houra. 
When  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  fresh 
salt  and  water  are  put  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syn,  Sapan  Wood.  Saint 
Martha  Wood.  Fernambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colors  than  when  employed  quite  new.  Use.  To 
dye  red. 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  I.  (Fwr  cotton  and 
linen.)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm.     This  gives  a  bright  red. 

h.  First  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  them,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  of  solution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  turn  them  tlirough  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
a  rose  color. 

Remarks.  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  6lc  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  I  lb.  of  Brazil  wood,  ^  oz.  of  alum,  and 
2  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  20  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

II.  {For  silk.)  The  silk,  after  being  well  al- 
umed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature,  is  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
coction of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarks.  By  adding  a  Uttle  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  passing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
af  a  very  deep  crimson,  a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil-bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  color 
may  be  produced. 

III.  {For  wool.)  Boil  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  5  parts  of  alum  and  1  of  tartar,  for 
1  hour ;  tbsn  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  liquor  for  several 
days,  frequently  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  for  ^  an  hour. 


BRAZILINE.  Syn.  Brbzilink.  The  color- 
ing  principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtained  by  Chevreol 
in  small  orange-colored  needles.  It  ia  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  turn  it  vi(^et. 
acids  yellow.     With  alum  it  dyes  red. 

BRAZING.  The  operation  of  uniting  the  edges 
of  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  Slc,  by  means  of 
hard  solder. 

Proc.  The  edges,  after  being  filed  quite  clean, 
are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  hard  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  clear  fire  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  meU 
the  solder. 

Remarks.  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  "  sil- 
ver solder." 

BREAD.  Principles  of  tread-making,  ^ 
This  most  important  article  of  food  is  made  of  the 
flour  of  different  grains,  but  only  those  that  con- 
tain gluten  admit  of  conversion  into  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  When  flour  is  made  into  a 
stiflT  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  into 
cakes  and  baked,  it  forms  biscuits,  or  unleavened 
bread,  which  was  once  the  only  description  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  varying 
from  80^  to  120°,  a  state  of  fermentation  comes 
on,  formerly  called  the  panary  fermentation,  bat 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  flour  gradu- 
ally undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventing  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  puffed  up  and  sponges  and  a 
light  porous  paste  is  formed,  ready  for  baking  into 
bread.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uncertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  tlie  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  leas  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment^  which  at 
ouco  excites  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throughout  the  mass,  and  speedily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  dough,  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread.  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  dough, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy, 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
king. If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  quality  will  te 
produced. 

Process  of  making  bread.  In  preparing  kis 
dough,  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the  water 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  warmed  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80°  or  90°,  dissolves  his  sah 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  o( 
the  flour.  These  he  works  up  into  a  dough,  which 
he  sets  aside  in  a  warm  place  usually  provided  for 
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the  purpose,  and  called  the  "  kneading  troughj" 
where  it  soon  begins  to  ferment  and  swell  up. 
This  process  is  called  "  setting  the  sponge"  and 
according  to  the  proportion  the  water  in  it  bears 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  used,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  "  whole"  "  half"  or  "  quarter 
»ponge"  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
proems  of  fermentation,  causes  the  sponge  to 
faeare  and  swell,  and  when  the  surface  bursts,  it 
subsides,  and  then  swells  again  and  again  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  for 
some  time,  if  not  interfered  with ;  but  the  baker 
is  careful  to  stop  it  before  it  has  communicated  a 
sourness  to  the  mass.  Afler  the  first ^  or  at  the 
furthest,  after  the  second  or  third  "  dropping  of 
the  sponge"  he  adds  the  remaining  quantity  of 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the  batch. 
These  he  incorporates  by  long  and  laborious 
kneadings,  until  the  entire  mass  acquires  uniform- 
ity, and  is  sufficiently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  without  adhering. to  it. 
The  dough  is  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few.hours, 
during  which  time  fermentation  goes  on,  after 
which  the  inflated  mass  is  again  kneaded,  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieces  are  then  shaped  into  loaves,  and  set  aside 
for  ail  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  they  swell 
up  to  nearly  double  their  former  size;  they  are 
then  placed  ui  the  oven  and  baked.  During  this 
operation  they  continue  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
size,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
gas  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  until  at  length  the 
^rmeutation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  becomes 
too  solid  to  admit  of  further  alteration. 

Remarks.  A  number  of  other  processes  are  used 
by  cooks  and  confectioners  to  make  the  different 
varieties  of  fancy  bread,  cakes,  puddings,  ^.c, 
most  of  which  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic it  H  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Thus  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
eat '' short"  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  less 
tenacious,  and  a  species  of  brittleness  imparted  to 
tbem  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sugar.  In 
pastry  a  similar  effect  and  peculiar  lightness  is 
produced  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  som^  articles, 
white  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglass,  and  other  ad- 
hesive sub^ances  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  varieties  of  bread  made  in  Eng- 
land vary  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flour  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  best  white 
bread  is  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordi- 
nary wheaten  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran  has  been  added ;  seconds,  from 
flour  containing  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran  ;  and 
common  household  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  without 
any  separation  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
chet  or  roll  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
made  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the  flnest  wheat,  a 
little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolls,  and  butter 
and  eggs  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
kinda  of  bread  are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
palatable  ingredients.  The  Scotch  *<  short  bread" 
is  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
■ttgar,  orange-peel,  and  spices,  are  added.     (See 

GlKGERBRBAD.) 

In  France  a  number  of  diiferent  kinds  of  bread 


are  made.  The  "  pain  bis"  is  the  coarsest  sort, 
and  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  groats  and  wheat 
flour;  the  *'pain  bis  blanc"  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour ;  the  "  pain  blane"  of 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted ; 
the  *'  pain  mallet,"  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  from  the  finest  grain ;  the 
'*  pain  chaland,"  made  from  the  same  materials 
as  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded ;  the  "pain 
chapale"  is  a  small  variety  of  bread,  similar  to  the 
French  or  roll  bread  of  England ;  the  "  pain  cornu" 
is  a  kind  of  small  bread,  named  from  being  done 
up  into  four-cornered  pieces;  the  "pain  de  la 
reine*^  is  another  variety  of  small  bread,  and  the 
"  pain  gruau"  is  a  bread  which  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  separated  from  the  best  wheat 
aftej^  slight  grinding.  The  French  have  also 
thd^soup  bread  and  their  country  white  bread, 
fc«de8  several  other  varieties,  not  mentioned  in 
tie  above  list. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  from  dam- 
aged or  hiferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  a^um  is 
employed  by  the  bakers,  but  with  the  best  iBour  no 
alum  is  required.  The  utmost  beautVy^pqugiuess, 
and  sweetness,  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
addition  of  one  particle  of  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  such  is  not,  iiowever, 
generally  the  case,  it  is  a  commodififaetice  with 
the  bakers  to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every 
sack  of  flotu',  or  about  1  oz.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adulteration  will  be  pres- 
ently explained.  Ihe  proper  quaiUj^  of  salt  to  he 
used  is  6  or  7  lbs.  to  the  sack,  or  i^  lbs.  to  ths 
bushel.  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  sair, 
ought  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  termed  the  staff*  of  life.  When  well 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion. 
It  should  never  be  eaten  till  it  has  stood  24  hours 
alter  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heartburn,  and  indigestion. 

Adult.  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Accum  says,  "  The  bakers'  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged,  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  into  the  market  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coarse 
middlings,  and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

"  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be 
employed  with  efft-ct  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  porous  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighiujj  240  lbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Markham's  *  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour ;  8  oz.  of  alum  ;  4  lbs. 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  yeast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 

*<  Another  substance  employed  by  fraudulent 
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bakers  is  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  With  this 
salt  they  realize  the  important  consideration  of 
producing  light  and  porous  bread  from  spoiled,  or, 
what  is  technically  called,  sour  fiour.  This  salt, 
which  becomes  wholly  converted  into  a  gaseous 
substance  during  the  operation  of  baking,  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  into  air  bubbles,  which  carry 
before  them  the  stiiT  dough,  and  thus  it  renders  the 
dough  porous ;  the  salt  itself  is  at  the  same  time 
totally  volatilized  during  the  operation  of  baking.  .  . 
Potatoes  are  likewise  largely,  and  perhaps  con- 
stantly, used  by  fraudulent  bakera,  as  a  cheap  in- 
gredient, to  enhance  their  profit.  .  .  .  There  are 
instances  of  convictions  on  record,  of  bakers  hay- 
ing used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipeclay,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bread." 

A  gentleman,  lately  writing  from  the  north  of 

England,  says  that  he  found  in  one  sample  of  flour 

which  he  recently  examined,  upwards  of  16  per 

cent,  of  gypsum,  and  in  another  12  per  cent  of  the 

,^      «gltme  earth. 

Sometime  since  it  was  discorered  that  some  of 
the  bakers  in  France  and  Belgium  added  blue 
*  vitriol  to  the.r  dough  to  make  it  take  more  water. 

Y  It  is  said  that  they  dissolved  1  oz.  of  this  sulphate 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  added  a  wine-glassful  of 
^  this  solution  to  the  water  necesfary  to  make  about 
50  4  lb.  loaves.  To  the  credit  of  the  English  ba- 
ker, no  such  poisonous  materialii  have.eret  been 
found  mixed  with  his  bread.  Thin  fraud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  a  little  of  the  bread  in  water, 
to  which  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added,  and  testing  the  filtered  liquor  with  proasiate 
of  potash,  which  will  give  a  brown  precipitate  if 
copper  be  present 

Alum  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  bread  in 
water,  and  adding  a  little  chloride  of  barium  or 
lime  water,  or  a  little  water  of  ammonia,  either  of 
which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate. 

Chalk,  whiting,  burnt  bonee,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  similar  substances  are  easily  detected  by  burn- 
ing a  little  of  the  flour  or  bread  in  a  clean  open 
vessel,  when  the  amount  of  ashes  left  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  adulteratjpn.  The  quantity  of  ashes 
left  by  genuine  flour  is  very  trifling  indeed. 

Caution.  If  you  purchase  bread  from  the  ba- 
kers, by  all  means  buy  the  best  When  you  make 
it  younself,  however,  various  additions  may  be 
made  of  a  wholesome  kind,  that  will  render  it 
cheaper.  Thus  mashed  potatoes,  ground  bran, 
potato  farina,  and  several  other  articles  may  be 
added  at  pleasure.  Mixing  the  flour  up  with  a 
decoction  of  bran,  pumpkins,  Iceland  moss,  and 
some  other  similar  substances,  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  said  that  flour  so  mixed  will 
yield  one  quarter  more  bread  than  when  water 
alone  is  used,  and  that  it  will  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

BREAD,  BEE.  This  is  the  matter  collected 
by  the  bees  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  hive  ;  it  re- 
sembles a  mixture  of  rosin  and  wax ;  its  fumes  are 
thought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

BREAD,  BRAN.  Prep.  I.  Mix  with  ^  a  peck 
of  flour,  contauiiug  the  whole  of  the  bran,  a  i  of  a 
pint  of  small -beer  yeast,  and  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water ;  stir  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter,  then  put  a  napkin  over  the 
dough,  and  set  it  about  tliree  feet  from  the  fire, 
untU  it  rises  well.    Add,  if  requisite,  a  little  more 


wann  water,  strew  over  it  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Put  it  ta 
the  fire,  and  when  it  rises,  again  knead  it  into  tbo 
dough.  If  baked  ui  tins,  the  loaves  will  be  im- 
proved. 

II.  To  every  pound  of  flour  add  \  lb.  of  biaa^ 
and  proceed  as  above. 

BREAD,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Prep.  L 
(Ammoniacal  Bread.)  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sesqni- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water,  sufficient  to  make 
7  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  dough,  which  must  be  formed 
into  loaves  and  baked  immediately. 

IL  Divide  the  flour  (8  lbs.)  into  two  pwtioiis ; 
mix  up  the  first  with  water,  hoidtng  in  solntioo 
2  oz.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  second  with 
the  other  portion,  ■  to  which  1  oz.  of  muriatic  acid 
has  been  added.  When  each  mass  of  dou^  has 
been  separately  well  kneaded  to  a  proper  OHisiBl- 
ence,  mix  them  together  (perfectly)  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  form  the  mass  into  loaves,  and  bake  im- 
mejately. 

Konarks.  This  bread  is  considered  very  whole- 
some.    It  contains  no  yeast 

BREAD,  FRENCH.  Prep,  I.  Put  1  pint  of 
milk  into  3  quarts  of  water.  In  winter  let  it  be 
scalding  hot,  but  in  summer,  little  more  than  milk- 
warm:  put  in  salt  sufficient  Take  H  pints  of 
good  ale  yeast,  free  from  bitterness,  and  lay  it  in  1 
gallon  of  water  the  night  before.  Pour  off  the 
yeast  into  the  milk  and  water,  and  then  break  in 
rather  more  than  \  lb.  of  butter.  Work  it  well  till 
it  is  dissolved ;  then  beat  up  2  eggs  in  a  basin,  and 
stir  them  in.  Mix  about  1^  pecks  of  flour  with 
the  liquor,  and,  in  winter,  make  the  dough  pretty 
stiff,  but  more  slack  in  sununer ;  mix  it  well,  and 
the  less  it  is  worked  the  better.  Stir  the  liquor 
into  flour,  as  for  pie-crust,  and  after  the  dough  is 
made  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  lie  to  rise, 
while  the  oven  is  heating.  When  the  rolls  or 
loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side  for  abont 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  take  them  out 
and  chip  them  with  a  kmfe,  which  will  make  them 
look  spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow,  whereas  rasping 
takes  off  this  fine  color,  and  renders  their  look  less 
inviting. 

II.  Proceed  as  for  the  best  bread ;  use  the  finest 
flour,  and  moisten  It  with  a  little  milk. 

BREAD,  FRENCH  COUNTRY  WHITE. 
This  IS  made  without  yeast 

BREAD,  FRENCH  SOUP.  This  is  made 
by  adding  1  lb.  or  more  of  salt  to  each  si&cfc,  in 
the  place  of  yeast ;  and  it  is  baked  in  thin  loaves, 
so  as  to  be  neariy  all  crust,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes more  soluble  in  the  hot  soup. 

BREAD,  FROM  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 
This  flour  requires  neariy  twice  as  much  water  to 
make  it  into  bread,  as  tliat  made  fiom  English 
wheat,  and  is  therefore  much  more  economicaL 
14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will  make  21^  lbs.  of 
bread,  but  the  best  sort  of  Engiisli  flour  prodnccs 
but  18^  lbs.  (Mrs.  RundeU.) 

BREAD,  FROM  GRAINS.  "  Birkenniayer, 
a  brewer  of  Constance,  has  succeeded  in  manufac- 
turing bread  from  the  farinaceous  residue  of  beer. 
10  lbs.  of  this  species  of  paste,  1  lb.  of  yeast,  5  lbs. 
of  ordmary  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  prodnos 
12  lbs.  of  black  bread,  both  savory  and  nouriahiBg.* 

BREAD,  {For  one  sack.)    Flour  1 
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4  lbs. ;  water,  sufficient  quantity ;  yeast  4  pints. 
Diaeolve  the  salt  in  3^  gallons  of  the  water,  (warm,) 
then  add  a  little  of  the  flour  and  the  whole  of  the 
yeiast ;  make  a  dough*  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place 
until  it  .'iscs,  then  add  more  flour  and  warm  water 
in  the  same  way,  and  work  again  ;  after  3  or  4 
hours  add  tiie  remainder  of  the  flour,  and  suflicient 
water  to  bring  the  dough  to  a  proper  consistence. 
W  hen  the  whole  mass  of  doug^i  is  in  a  proper  state, 
it  iif  to  be  cut  into  loaves  and  baked. 

Remarks.  The  bakers  employ  alum  in  making 
their  bread,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  dough  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  but  improves  the  color  of  the 
bread.  The  proportion  is  usually  6  or  8  oz.  of  alum 
per  sack,  or  even  more. 

By  this  process  a  sack  of  flour  will  produce  from 
345  to  350  lbs.  of  toell-baked  bread,  or  if  slack- 
baked,  from  370  to  385  lbs.  of  crumbling  bread 

BREAD,  HICK'S  PATENT.  This  is  merely 
bread  made  in  the  common  way,  but  baked  in  an 
oven  so  arranged  that  the  vapors  arising  during 
the  process  may  be  condensed  in  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver. The  condeused  liquor  is  a  crude,  weak 
spirit,  produced  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
luread.  The  product  will  not  pay  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  tlie  collection. 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOLD.  (Economical 
Bread,)  Prep.  I.  Remove  the  flake  bran  from 
the  flour,  and  boil  5  lbs.  of  it  in  4  gallons  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  3)  gallons ;  strain.  With 
tliis  liquor  knead  56  lbs.  of  the  flour,  adding  salt 
and  yeast  as  for  other  bread.  Bake  the  loaves  for 
2^  hours.  (Rev.  Mr.  Haggett.) 

II.  Mix  7  lbs.  of  flour  with  3  lbs.  of  mealy  po- 
tatoes, previously  well  mashed,  add  2  or  3  spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  make  a  dough  with  water ;  then 
well  work  it  with  3  or  4  q>oonfuIs  of  yeast,  and  af- 
ter 4  hoars  bake  it« 

BREAD,  IMPROVEMENT  OF.  A  i  oz.  of 
earboaate  of  magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  for  a  4 
lb.  loaf,  materially  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  even  when  made  from  the  worst  new  sec- 
ond) floar.  (Professor  £.  Davy.)  This  addition  is 
perfectly  innocent. 

BREAD,  ICELAND  MOSS.  This  vegetable 
may  be  made  into  bread,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  flour.  It  is  used,  in  the  first  case,  in  the 
stAte  of  meal,  in  the  same  way  as  flour ;  in  the 
second  case,  7  lbs.  of  it  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in 
l!2  or  13  gallons  of  water,  and  employed  to  make 
70  lbs.  of  flour  into  dough,  which  is  then  fermented 
and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  the 
above  quantity  of  flour  will  produce,  in  this  way, 
160  lbs.  (?)  of  good  household  bread,  whereas  the 
same  flour,  treated  m  the  usual  way,  would  not 
produce  more  than  80  lbs.  A  simpler  mode  of 
makint;  this  bread,  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  lichen  meal 
with  3|  to  4  4bs.  of  flour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
Geben  is  extracted  by  soaking  it  in  cold  water. 

BREAD,  LEAVENED.  Prep,  Take  about 
2  ibs.  of  dough  of  the  last  making,  which  has  been 
Bised  by  barm  ;  keep  it  in  a  wooden  vessel,  cov- 
ered well  with  flour.  This  will  become  leaven 
when  sufliciently  sour.  Work  this  quantity  into  a 
peek  of  flour  with  warm  water.  Cover  the  dough 
dose  with  a  cloth,  or  flannel,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  place  ;  further,  mix  it  next  morning  with  2 
or  3  bushels  of  flour,  mixed  up  with  warm  water 
and  a  Uttle  salt.    When  the  dough  is  thoroughly 


made,  cover  it  as  before.  As  soon  as  it  rises,  well 
knead  it  into  loaves.  Observe  in  this  process,  that 
the  more  leaven  is  put  to  the  flour,  the  lighter  the 
bread  will  be,  and  the  fresher  the  leaven,  the  less 
sour  will  it  taste. 

BREAD,  PARIS  WHITE.  Prep.  To  80  lbs. 
of  the  dough,  before  the  yeast  was  added,  from 
yesterday's  baking,  add  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  will  make  320  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  thin  douo^h  ; 
as  soon  as  this  has  risen,  80  lbs.  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  reserved  in  a  warm  place  as  leaven  for  the 
next  baking,  and  1  lb.  of  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  is  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion, which  is  immediately  made  into  loaves,  and 
shortly  afterwards  baked,  the  loaves  being  placed 
in  the  oven  without  touching  each  other,  that  they 
mav  become  crusty  all  round. 

BREAD,  POTATO.     Prep.  I.  To  mealy  po- 
tatoes, well  mashed,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
dough,  made  with  flour,  then  add  a  proper  quan-   . 
tity  of  yeast,  and  mix  in  as  much  potato  farina,  or  ' 
wheat  flour,  as  will  suffice  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.     Ferment  and  bake,  as  usual. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  potato  starch  and  finely- 
pulped  potatoes,  and  work  them  into  a  dough  over 
nig^t,  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  yeast;  the 
next  morning  work  in  the  same  quantity  of  potato 
starch,  mashed  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour,  adding 
as  much  hot  water  as  may  be  required  ;  let  it 
stand  to  rise,  then  work  it  well,  cut  it  into  loaves, 
and  in  2  hours  put  them  into  the  oven. 

BREAD,  SOURNESS  IN.  (To  rectify.) 
When  the  dough  has  become  sour  from  the  fer- 
mentation proceeding  too  far,  or  the  flour  being  of 
inferior  quality,  the  addition  of  about  a  \  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
will  remove  it.  When  it  arises  from  ftie  sourness 
of  the  yeast,  this  method  is  especially  l^plicable. 

BREAD,  STEAM-BAKED,  (a  la  Vienne.) 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  that 
if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be^i^aned  with  a  moist- 
ened wisp  of  straw,  bread  baked  therein  imme- 
diately afterwards  presents  a  much  better  appear- 
ance, the  crust  having  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  It 
was  thence  inferred  that  this  'jptpculiarity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vapor,  which  being  condensed  on 
the  roof  of  the  oven,  fell  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certainty  so  desirable 
an  appearance,  the  following  arrangementjs  prac- 
tised : — The  hearth  of  the  oven  b  laid  so  as  to  foropi^ 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in  ' 
3  feet,  and  the  arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the  far- 
thest extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged,  the 
entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of  straw.  By 
this  arrangement  the  steam  is  driven  down  on  the 
bread,  and  a  golden-yellow  crust  is  given  to  the 
bread,  as  if  it  had  been  previously  covered  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg.  (Hbgen  Correspondent,  Sept. 
27.     Ann.  of  Chym.  and  rrac.  Pharm.) 

BREAD,  TO  SWEETEN,  (without  Su- 
gar.) It  is  not  generally  known  that  pure  starch 
added  to  flour  and  made  into  dough,  will  be  par- 
tially converted  into  a  species  of  sugar  during  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  baking,  and  produces 
sweet  wholesome  bread.  From  the  experiinenta 
of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  it  appears  that  starch  arrow- 
root, farina  of  potatoes,  or  similar  amylaceous  sub- 
stances, made  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water,  may  be 
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employed  for  this  purpose  with  advantage.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jelly, 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  yeast  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  common  way.  Dr.  Percival  has  re- 
commended the  addition  of  salep  for  this  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water  ;  2  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  yeast,  gave 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2|  lbs.  If 
too  much  salep  be  added,  however,  it  will  give  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITING'S,  (Patent.)  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  mixed  together, 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeast  is  used. 

BREATH,  FCETID.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  stinking 
breatli.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the 
administration  of  aromatics,  which  by  their  odor 
might  smother  it  for  a  time  ;  but  these  require  con- 
tinual repetition,  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  either  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  administered  ;  and  if  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  smell.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daUy  habit  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  been  added,  is 
an  eflective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended : — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  into  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  qr  two  of  ueroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleai»iire. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.    Syn.  Rye  Cor- 

KEB.       DjLLENIUS's     DITTO.        HiTNT's     ECONOMICAL 

Breakfast  Powder.  Rye  roasted  along  with  a 
little  fat.  Use,  As  a  substitute  for  foreign  coflee, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best. 

BREE'S  ANTI-ASTHMATIC  PLASTER, 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz. ;  powdered  camphor 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  \  oz. ;  sweet  oil  ^  a 
teaspoonful.  Proc.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
the  powders;  spread  it  on  leather  before  it  gets 
cold.  Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  notice.  Before  entering  on  a  description 
of  the  process  of  browing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  for  its 
conduct. 

The  apparatus  consists  off 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
for  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  mash'tub,  or  tun,  capable  of  csoDtwnug 
rather  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  One  or  more  tuns,  or  vessels,  to  feiment  the 
beer  in. 

4.  Three  or  four  shallow  coolers  to  rednce  the 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  temperature 
for  fermenting. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wooden  bowls,  for  bafl- 
ing,  &.C. 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  scale  reaching  from 
zero  to  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  more  large  funnels,  or  tunners, 

9.  Two  or  more  clean  pails. 

10.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  JCIO  up- 
wards, to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  neceeccaiy 
for  a  private  family,  may  be  bought  for  lees  than 
the  former  amount.  By  proper  care  they  will  last 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  still  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  vessels  are  kept,  and  the 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  "  Brewhoase.*' 

The  materials  necessary  to  brew  beer  are,  good 
malty  hops,  and  water,  and  a  little  yeast. 

The  7nalt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  beibre 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  readily 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too  small, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  tliick  ;  the  crush- 
ed malt  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  ia 
a  cool  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  con^der- 
able  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  soluble  portion  will  be  the  more  easly 
dissolved  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  malt  should  make  a  biishel  and 
a  quarter  when  ground,  and  a  quarter  should  yield 
between  9^  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  sliglitly 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  has 
undergone.  On  the  large  scale,  malt  is  ground  in 
crushing  mills,  furnished  with  iron  rollers  ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  roUcis  or  small  miOs 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  be  those  of  the  previous  aea^acKi, 
and  for  general  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  but  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor,  East  Kent  hops  should 
be  used ;  and  where  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  long  time,  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Country's,  Alton^s,  or  Farnham  Hops  muist  bo 
employed.     The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  8  lb&. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  accor£n^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  brewing.     For  good  strong 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4}  lbs.  is  usually  sufficient,  but  when 
the  liquor  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  intended   to  be 
highly  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  L 
lb.  of  hop9  may  be  used  to  ever)'  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  quarter.     Mild  porter  has  about  3  Ibs^ 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fif>!^ 
quently  only  about  \  lb.  of  hops  to  the  bushel  of 
malt     A  portion  of  hops  is  also  frequently  adde^l 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  after  it  is  casked,  as  wo 
shall  presently  explain. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  clear,  the  f^asZ 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  yessels  and  casks  boUi 
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aweet  and  clean.  If  this  be  not  the  cajse,  with  the 
iatter  especially,  the  best  brewing  in  the  world  will 
be  oeeieas. 

Process  of  brewing.  This  may  be  divided 
iuto 

I.  2kt  mashing.  This  operation  consists  in 
placing  the  ground  or  bruised  malt  in  a  large  tub 
or  ''  jttn,"  known  by  the  name  of  the  "ma«A-funi" 
macerating  it  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
drawing  oS  the  wort  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
over  which  a  bunch  of  straw,  or  a  strainer,  or  false 
bottom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  malt  passing  out 
along  with  the  liquor.  During  the  process  of  mash- 
ing, a  peculiar  principle,  called  by  chemists  diaa- 
tage,  reacts  upon  the  starch  also  contained  in  the 
malt,  and  converts  it  first  iuto  a  species  of  gum, 
called  by  the  French  chemists  "  aextrine"  and 
then  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  starch  converted  uito  sugar  in  this 
way,  the  stronger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  mash  at  a  temperature  that  will  most  fully  pro- 
mote this  object  It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
temperature  for  this  purpose  varies  from  157°  to 
160^,  Sut  when  more  than  one  liquor  is  used,  the 
first  should  be  something  lower  than  the  former, 
the  next  may  be  between  the  two,  and  the  third 
may  slightly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165° 
or  170^.  The  action  of  the  first  mash  is  merely 
to  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  already 
formed  ;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  fully  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
away  the  remaining  portions  of  extract. 

The  mashing  is  usually  performed  by  filling  the 
copper  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  145°  in  summer,  or  167°  in 
winter,  45  gallons  are  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
and  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  tlirown  in 
and  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
main ;  the  agitation  is  then  continued  for  30  or  40 
minutes,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
again  well  agitated  until  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
mash-tun  is  now  closely  covered  up,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  tiiis  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  the  **  underback,"  and  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  to  52  gallons :  60  gallons  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
the  mash-tun,  previously  drained  well,  and  after 
being  well  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
fore. Thai  masli  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour, 
when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
ready  for  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
loK»  of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
atand  for  ^  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
Dianner  as  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
The  worts  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

In  some  cases  only  the  first  and  second  mash  is 
used  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
or  as  water  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with. 
In  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ale)  the  brewer  only 
mashes  once,  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
frequent  showers  or  "  sparges"  of  water,  by  which 
he  gets  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
Um  qnantitT.    In  operating  as  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180^.  In  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  of  malt  in  tliis  way  will 
produce  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer  of  1*234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract    (See  Saccharometer.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  gallons  of  the  water 
employed  in  the  mashing  remain  in  the  graius  af- 
ter the  wort  is  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling,  The  wort  is  next  transferred  to 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  large  breweries  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  is  no  sooner  run 
into  the  miderback,  than  it  is  transferred  to  the 
wort  copper,  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  suc- 
cessive mashings  added  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
in  private  houses,  wl^ere  there  m  only  one  copper, 
the  boiling  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  last  mashing  is  removed.  In  some  cases 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  qualities  of  beer,  viz.  strong  ale  or  stout, 
beer,  and  table  beer,  N%  sooner  has  the  boiling 
commenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
some  breweries  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
and  in  Belgium  it  is  said  that  this  is  even  con- 
tinued for  10  or  12  hours,  but  too  much  boiling 
drives  off  the  flavor  of  the  hops.  In  general,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  sufiicieut.  In 
small  brewings  the  first  wort  should  be  sharply 
boiled  for  1  hour,  and  tHe  second  for  2  hours. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended  half  an  hour.  The  hops  should 
be  strained  from  each  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeding  one. 
Between  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small-beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
hours  for  the  third. 

It  is  reckoned  that  |  to  y'^  part  of  the  wort  is 
dissipated  in  steam  during  the  proceas  of  boiling, 
but  this  must  of  courae  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  iuto  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  " coolers"  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
so  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  warm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches ;  but  in 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  should  be  in- 
stantly tunned  and  yeasted. 

It  is  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolers,  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  families  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  in  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolers,  by 
which  means  the  hope  will  be  retained,  and  thii 
beer  run  through  clear. 
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IV.  Fermentation.  When  the  wort  is  suffi- 
ciently cool,  it  is  run  into  the  fermenting;  tuns  or 
vessels,  which  in  small  brewings  may  be  casks, 
with  one  of  their  heads  reihoved.  These  are 
called  **  ffyi^  tuns"  and  should  not  be  more  than 
I  full.  The  yeast,  previously  mixed  with  a  little 
wort,  and  kept  until  this  latter  has  begun  to  fer- 
ment, may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  a^tated 
well ;  the  tun  should  then  be  covered  up,  until  the 
fermentation  is  well  established.  During  this  pro- 
cess the  temperature  rises  from  9^  to  15^. 

The  qu«(  tity  of  yeast  employed,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wort  when  it  is  added,  differ  in 
different  breweries  and  for  different  kinds  of  beer. 
From  i  to  Ij  of  yeast,  taken  from  a  previous 
brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer,  is  the  quantity 
usually  employed.  The  higher  the  temperature 
the  less  yeast  necessary.  In  England,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  yeast  is  usually  added, 
varies  from  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  In  cold  weather, 
the  heats  in  the  coolers  should  be  5°  or  6°  higher 
than  in  mild  and  warm  weather.  For  ale,  in  cold 
weather,  it  should  be  gunned  as  soon  as  it  has 
fallen  to  60°  in  the  coolers.  For  porter,  to  64°, 
and  for  table  beer  to  70°  ;  and  in  warm  weather, 
strong  beer  should  be  4°  or  5°  less,  and  table  beer 
7°  or  8°.  Care  should  be  also  taken  that  the 
worts  do  not  get  cold  before  the  yeast  is  mixed  to 
produce  fermentation.  The  common  rule  for  mix- 
ing the  yeast  is  l^lbs.  to  every  barrel  of  strong 
beer  wort,  and  1  lb.  to  every  barrel  of  table  beer 
wort. 

The  commencement  of  the  ferment>ition  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  small  bubbles  round  the  sides 
of  the  tun,  which,  in  a  short  time,  extends  over 
the  surface.  A  crusty  head  follows,  and  then  a 
fine  rocky  one,  followed  by  a  light  frothy  head. 
In  the  last  stage,  the  head  assumes  a  yeasty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  color  is  yellow  or  brown,  the 
smell  of  the  tun  becoming  strongly  vinous.  As 
soon  as  this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  should  be 
skimmed,  and  the  skimming  continued  every  two 
hours  till  no  more  yeast  appears ;  this  closes  the 
operation,  and  the  beer  should  then  be  put  into 
casks,  or,  in  technical  language,  "  cleansed"  A 
minute  attention  to  every  stage  of  this  process  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  fine  flavor  and  a  brilliant 
beverage. 

In  Scotland  the  temperature  at  which  the  yeast 
is  added,  is  generally  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  ale,  it  is  from  51°  to  53°>  and  the  whole 
process  is  conducted  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than 
65°  or  66°.  The  Bavarian  beer,  ao  much  cele- 
brated on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  finest  kinds 
of  East  India  ale,  are  fermented  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. 

It  may  be  generally  regarded  as  a  rule,  that 
the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  slower,  more 
regular  and  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, the  better  will  be  the  product  and  the  less 
likely  to  change  by  age.  More  yeast  is  required 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Should  the  fermenta- 
tion become  slack  in  the  gyle  tun,  a  little  more 
yeast  is  frequently  added,  and  the  whole  is  roused 
up  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  temperature 
rise  considerably,  or  the  fermentation  become  too 
active,  the  wort  should  be  cooled  a  little  and 
■kimmed,  or  at  once  cleansed. 


V.  Cleansing.  When  the  fermentation  has 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquor  under- 
goes the  operation  called  "  cleansing."  This  con- 
sists in  drawing  it  off  from  the  gyle  tun  into  other 
vessels,  or  casks,  set  slopuig,  so  that,  the  yeast,  as 
it  forms,  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top,  and 
fall  into  the  vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it.  Id 
small  brewings,  the  beer  is  often  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  gyle  tun  to  the  store  casks,  which 
are  sloped  a  little  until  the  fermentation  is  over, 
when  they  are  skimmed,  filled,  and  bunged  upi 
When  the  operation  of  cleansing  is  not  employed, 
the  yeast  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  gyle 
tun  with  a  skimmer,  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn 
off  into  the  store  casks. 

The  process  of  cleansing  should  always  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  liquor  falls  to 
10  or  11  lbs.  per  barrel,  which  it  usually  does  in 
about  48  hours,  provided  the  fermentation  has 
been  well  conducted.  Some  brewers  add  ^  to 
i  lb.  of  wheat  or  bean  flour  to  the  beer  in  the 
gyle -tun,  shortly  before  cleansing,  to  quicken  tba 
discharge  of  yeast,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
whether  such  a  plan  be  advantageous  or  the  con- 
trary. 

VI.  Storing.  As  soon  as  the  fermentation  ■ 
concluded,  which  generally  takes  from  6  to  8  days, 
or  more,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  store 
casks,  or  vats,  which  are  then  closely  bunged 
down,  and  deposited  in  a  cool  cellar. 

VII.  Ripening.  After  a  period,  varjnng  from 
1  to  12  month!;,  or  more,  according  to  the  naturo 
of  the  brewmg,  the  liquor  will  have  become  fine, 
and  sufficiently  ripe  for  use.  All  the  attention  re- 
quired during  this  interval,  is  to  look  occasionally 
to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,  and  to  open  the 
vent  holes,  should  any  ooziugs  appear  between 
the  staves  of  the  casks. 

VIII.  Fining.  It  frequently  happens  that  malt 
liquor,  especially  porter,  with  all  the  care  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  brewing,  will  not  turn  out  sufficiently 
fine  to  meet  the  taste  and  eye  of  the  consumer, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  "  clarifying."  For  this  purpose  1  oz.  of 
isinglass  is  put  into  I  quart  of  weak  vinegar,  or 
still  better,  hard  beer,  and  when  dissolved,  a  snf- 
ficient  quantity  of  good  beer  may  be  added  to 
make  it  measure  1  gallon.  This  mixture  is  called 
"finings;"  1  to  2  pints  of  which  is  the  proper 
quantity  for  a  barrel.  The  method  of  using  it,  m 
to  put  the  finings  into  a  bucket,  and  to  gradually 
add  some  of  the  beer,  until  the  bucket  is  three 
parts  full,  during  which  time  it  is  violently  agitated 
with  a  whisk,  and  this  is  continued  until  a  good 
frothy  head  is  raised  upon  it,  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  barrel  of  beer,  and  the  whole  well  rum- 
maged up,  by  means  of  a  lai^e  stick  shoved  in  at 
the  bunghole.  In  a  few  days  the  beer  will  usual- 
ly become  fine. 

In  some  bad  sorts  of  beer  isinglass  will  have  no 
effect.  This  may  be  ascertained  beforehand,  by 
trying  some  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  vial,  with  a 
little  of  the  finings.  These  should  be  well  shaken 
together,  and  then  set  aside  for  a  short  time,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  finings  will  rise  to  the 
top,  leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  beer  clear, 
if  it  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  clarifying  ;  but  3", 
on  the  contrary,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquor  still  keeps  foul,  no  quantity  of  fijiings,  ho*^* 
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ever  great,  will  ever  clarify  it  This  latter  defect 
may  be  r^iedied  by  proceeding  to  fine  it  after  the 
manner  (■Dove  describedi  and  then  adding,  after 
the  finings  have  been  well  rummaged  up,  either  1 
spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  gum  catechu,  dissolved 
in  i  a  pint  of  warm  water,  again  rummaging  well 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or  1  or  2  oz.  of  tincture 
of  catechu  may  be  used  instead,  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle water.  Either  of  these  additions  acts  chemical- 
ly on  the  finings,  in  the  same  way  as  good  beer 
does,  precipitating  them  along  with  the  foulness, 
and  til  us  brightening  the  liquor.  The  addition  of 
a  handful  of  hops,  previously  boiled  for  5  minutes 
in  a  little  of  the  beer,  and  then  added  to  the  barrel, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days, 
before  proceeding  to  clarify  it,  will  generally  have 
the  name  effect 

CoNCLUoiNo  Remarks.  The  nature  and  varie- 
ties  of  beer,  ^c.  The  numerous  varieties  of  beer 
met  with  in  commerce,  arise  either  from  a  diiSer- 
ence  in  the  materials,  or  the  management  of  the 
brewing.  Thus  the  water,  but  more  generally  the 
nature  of  the  malt,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
mashing  or  the  fermentation,  decides  the  character 
of  the  liquor.  The  difference  between  ale  and 
porter  arises  from  the  color  of  the  malt,  and  the 
distinctions  between  the  same  class  of  liquor,  brew- 
ed &om  similar  materials,  may  be  referred  to  the 
mashing  or  the  fermentation.  Scotch  ale  and 
Bavarian  beer  difiTer  in  style  from  other  ales,  as 
before  explained,  from  being  fermented  at  lower 
temperatures ;  and  porter  differs  from  either  of 
these,  because  it  has  been  made  with  higher  dried 
malt  This  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  endless 
yarieties  of  malt  liquor  met  with  in  England. 
Every  country — ^nay,  every  town  and  every  brew- 
er, is  distinguished  by  the  production  of  a  different 
flavored  beer.  Besides  the  varieties  arising  from 
difierence  of  quality  or  manipulation  in  the  brew- 
ing of  similar  kinds  of  liquor,  there  are  certain 
lem^g  features  which  distinguish  some  of  them, 
which  has  led  them  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  distinct  members  of  the  same  family.  These 
aie  ale,  beer,  and  porter.  Ale  m  bl  pale  liquor, 
brewed  from  lightly -dried  malt,  and  is  usually  met 
with,  abounding  in  undecompoeed  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  mucilage  ;  beer  is  a  fine,  strong,  well-fer- 
mented liquor,  daiker,  less  saccharine,  and  more 
alcoh(4ic  than  ale.  The  finer  class  of  Scotch, 
Bavarian,  and  East  India  ales,  properly  belong  to 
this  class ;  porter  is  a  dark  brown  colored  liquor, 
originally  prepared  from  high -dried  malt,  but  now 

Senerally  made  from  pale  malt,  and  colored  and 
avored  by  patent  or  burnt  malt  Small  or  table 
beer  m  a  weak  liquor,  containing  3  or  4  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  used  for  ordinary  beer. 
Stout,  brown  stout,  &.c.  are  varieties  of  porter, 
cfiffering  only  in  their  strength.  See  Axb,  Beer, 
and  Porter,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Qualities,  The  characteristics  of  good  beer 
are  transparency  and  a  fine  color,  to  whatever 
variety  it  may  belong  ;  and  if  it  has  been  properly 
brewed,  this  will  usually  be  the  case.  Hence  color 
and  transparency  become  a  proof  of  good  beer. 
Good  beer  is  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  nutritious, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  strengthening  and  ex- 
hilarating. 

Season  for  brewing.  The  best  times  of  year 
§u  brewing  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  at  those 


periods  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  such  as  to 
permit  the  cooling  of  the  worts  sufficiently  low, 
without  having  recourse  to  artificial  refrigeration^ 
or  the  use  of  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Adulteration,  Laws  respecting  brewit^,  ^c 
By  the  laws  of  England,  which  have  existed,  with 
slight  modifications,  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  beer  but  malt  and  hops.  The  cupidity  of 
the  fraudulent  brewer  has,  however,  frequently 
induced  him  to  introduce  other  ingredients  with 
the  view  of  imparting  a  false  strength  to  his  liquor, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  other  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  to  impart  bitterness,  and  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  required  for  the  beer,  quassia,  gentian, 
wormwood,  and  broom-tops  have  been  used;  to 
give  pungency  and  flavor,  capsicum,  and  grains 
of  paradise,  (in  concentrated  tinctures,)  ginger, 
corianders,  orange-peel,  and  caraways ;  to  give 
intoxicating  properties — opium,,  coceulus  indicus, 
nux  vomica,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies  and  tinc- 
ture of  henbane ;  as  a  substitute  for  malt — molas- 
ses, coloring  and  sugar;  to  impart  a  false  appear- 
ance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum,  green  vitriol, 
and  common  salt.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
unlawful  substances  seized  at  dif»rent  breweries, 
and  brewers'  druggists'  laboratories  in  London,  as 
copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  Coceulus  indicus,  multum, 
(an  extract  of  the  coceulus,)  coloring,  honey, 
hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow- 
der, ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liquor- 
ice, caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed 
drugs." 

Sugar  and  coriander  seeds  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  very  common  addition  to  beer.  It  is  said  that 
6  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  1  lb.  of  the  latter,  are 
equal  in  strength  and  intoxicating  quality  to  a 
bushel  of  malt  The  sugar  is  employed  in  a  roast- 
ed state,  for  the  sake  of  its  color ;  even  coffee  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Publicans  generally 
reduce  their  strong  beer  with  water,  or  table  beer, 
and  add  treacle,  (which  they  call  **  foots,")  and  a 
mixture  of  copperas,  salt,  and  alum,  (which  they 
call  "  heading,")  to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head, 
and  in  many  cases,  gentian,  sugar,  or  other  similar 
ingredients,  are  added  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  strength,  and  to  impart  a  flavor. 

The  "  cheap  beer"  sold  by  some  taverns  in  Lon- 
don, is  made  by  dividing  the  contents  of  two  butts 
among  three  butts,  filling  them  up  with  water,  and 
adding  a  bladder  of  porter  extract  (technically 
termed  p.  e.)  to  each. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  duty  on  malt,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  its  being  only  necessary  to  malt 
^  or  less  of  the  grain,  this  portion  being  sufficient 
to  convert  the  starch  of  the  other  part  into  sugar, 
in  the  process  of  onashing.  This  plan  answers  well 
when  the  wort  is  merely  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "grain  spirit,"  but  beer  so  made  is  infe 
rior  in  quality  to  that  brewed  wholly  from  malt 
Inferior  kinds  of  beer  have  also  been  made  from 
other  ingredients  than  barley  malt ;  thus,  the  grain 
of  other  cereals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
wheat,  oats,  &c.,  and  many  other  vegetable  sub 
stances  that  contain  starch  and  sugar.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  beet  root,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
sunilar  roots  and  seeds,  will  all  produce  beer  by 
peculiar  management,  but  the  liquor  must  be  eon- 
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fined  to  private  consumptioiii  as  the  law  does  not 
peniiit  its  sale.  Some  of  tlie  above  articles  pro- 
duce very  wliolesome  beer,  if  mashed  with  about 
fV  ^^  I'a  °^  ^^^^^  weight  of  good  barley  malt 

The  densities  of  the  worts  employed  for  different 
kinds  of  beer  vary  considerablyi  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following;  table. 

Table  exhibiting  the  densities  of  diffisrent  kinds 

of  Beer. 


Descriptioa. 


Ponnds  pef 
BArrel. 


Specific  Gravity. 


40  to  43 

Mil  toiiao  ^ 

.15  to  40 

1007  10  Mil 

88  to  33 

1077  to  1-002 

25  to  27 

1070  to  1-073 

21 

1058 

40  to  44 

Mil  to  1122 

3310  40 

1-002  to  1111 

16 

1050 

18  to  21 

1050  to  1058 

80  to  22 

1055  to  1-060 

33 

1064 

26 

1072 

12  to  14 

1033  to  1030 

6 

1-014 

Burton  Ale,  1st  Class 
Do.  2d      " 

Do.  3d      " 

Ordinary  Ale    .    .    . 

Common  Ale    .    .    . 

Bcoich  Ale,  iHt  Class 
Do.  2d      " 

Porter  (ordinary)  .  . 
Do.  (good)  .  .  . 
Do.  (double)  .    .    . 

Brown  Stout  .  .  . 
Do.        (best)     .    . 

Talile  Beer  .    .    .    . 

Table  Boer  (common) 


BREWING  UTENSILS,  TO  CLEAN  AND 
PRESERVE.  In  cleaning  them  before  being  put 
away,  avoid  the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  mate- 
rial, and  use  only  a  brush  and  scalding  water,  be- 
ing particularly  careful  not  to  leave  any  yeast  or 
fur  on  the  sides,  then  place  them  away  in  a  clean, 
and  moderately  dry  situation.  Should  they  become 
tainted  or  mouldy,  take  a  strong  lye  of  pearlash, 
which  spread  over  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  scald- 
ing hot,  and  then  with  the  broom  scrub  tiie  sides 
and  other  parts. 

Or,  take  common  salt  and  spread  it  over  the 
coolers,  &c.,  and  strew  some  on  their  wet  sides, 
turn  in  scalding  water  and  scrub  them  with  a 
broom. 

Or,  throw  some  quicklime  into  water  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  scrub  over  the  bottom  and  sides  with  it ; 
in  each  case  well  washing  afterwards  with  clean 
water. 

Or,  wash  well  first  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  with 
clean  water. 

Remarks.  Brewing  utensils  with  care  will  last 
lor  many  years.  Mr.  Cobbett  says:  "  I  am  now 
in  a  farm-house,  where  the  same  utensils  have 
been  used  for  forty  years;  and  the  owner  tells  me 
that  they  may  last  for  forty  years  longer." 

BRINE,  RED  CABBAGE.  Prep.  Steep  red 
sabbage  leaves  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  Use, 
As  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalis. 

BRINE,  VIOLET.  Prep.  The  same  as  the 
above,  but  made  from  the  petals  of  the  blue  violeU 

BRIOCHE  PASTE,  (in  Cookery.)  Prep.,  j-c. 
A  paste  made  of  eggs  and  flour,  fermented  with  a 
ttle  yeast,  to  which  a  little  salt,  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  half  as  much  butter  as  the  weight  of 
the  flour  used,  are  afterwards  added  and  well 
worked  in.  Use.  As  an  addition  to  soup,  a  casing 
for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs,  &c. 

BRITANNIA  METAL.  Syn.  Tutania.  A 
fine  species  of  pewter. 

Prep.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  plate  brass, 
biimuth,  antimony,  and  tin,  and  add  the  mixture 


at  discretion  to,  melted  tin,  itntil  it  acquires  the 
proper  degree  of  color  and  hardness. 

II.  To  tlie  last  add  an  equal  part,*!!  i  of  iti 
weight  of  metallic  arsenic.     To  be  useci^tf  before. 

III.  Melt  together  1  part  of  antimony,  4  paiti 
of  brass,  and  5  or  more  parts  of  tin.  This  may  be 
used  at  once,  as  Britannia  metal.     (See  Pewtek.) 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  300®,  (Ure,)  600°,  (Brande,)  it 
becomes  brown,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  ceases 
to  strike  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  It  is  largely 
employed  by  the  calico  printers,  as  a  substitute  for 
gum. 

BRISTLES  AND  HORSE  HAIR,  TO  DYE. 
These  readily  take  any  of  the  usual  dyes  applied 
to  cotton  or  wool. 

BROMAL.  A  compound  discovered  by  L5- 
wig,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol, 
hence  the  name,  from  the  first  portion  of  the  name 
of  each  constituent.     (See  Chloral.) 

BRO  MATES.  Compounds  of  the  bases  with 
bromic  acid,  which  see.  Char.,  Tests,  ^c.  When 
heated  they  evolve  oxygen,  and  become  bromidtTS ; 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  proto-salts  of  mer- 
cury, they  give  white  precipitates ;  that  with  the 
former  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  very  soluble 
in  ammonia.  If  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be 
added  to  a  broraate,  and  it  be  then  shaken  with  a 
little  ether  in  a  glass  tube,  a  solution  of  bromine  is 
obtained. 

BROMBENZOIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  d»- 
covered  by  Peligot,  and  prepared  by  exposing  ben- 
zoate  of  silver  to  the  vapois  of  bromine,  until  they 
cease  to  be  absorbed,  when  the  acid  is  dissolved 
out  with  ether  and  obtained  by  evaporation. 

BROMIC  ACID.  An  acid  c/»mposed  of  oxy- 
gen and  brome. 

Prep.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  bro- 
mate  of  bur>-ta,  until  all  the  earth  be  thrown 
down,  particularly  avoiding  an  excess  of  acid; 
then  concentrate  the  liquor  by  heat,  until  it  be  <^ 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup. 

Prop.  If  the  evaporation  be  carried  too  far,  the 
acid  will  be  decomposed.  This  acid  forms  salts 
with  the  bases,  called  bromates,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  chlorates  and  iodates.  Bromate  of 
potassa  may  be  made  by  agitating  bromine  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  pot-assa,  collecting 
the  crystalline  white  powder  that  falls  down,  and 
purifying  it  by  solution  m  boiling  water,  and  cr\-s- 
tallization.  Bromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  adding 
a  solution  of  bromate  of  potassa  to  another  of  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

BROMIDE.  A  compound  form  of  a  base  and 
bromine.     (See  Bromine.) 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  soluble  bromides  give 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  That  from  the 
first  of  these  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  water,  iinles* 
concentrated.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  chlorine 
poured  upon  a  bromide,  and  the  mixture  agitated 
with  a  little  sulphuric  ether,  yields  an  ethereal  so- 
lution of  bromine. 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIA,  may  be  formed 
by  the  mixtiu-e  of  ammoniacal  and  bydrobi'omic 
acid  gases,  or  liquid  hydrobromic  acid  and  liquor 
of  ammonia,  or  by  putting  bromine  into  water  of 
ammonia. 

Prop,  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  evaporatiiai 
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■  the  form  of  solid  white  prismatic  crystals.     It  is 
volatile  an^^asily  decomposed. 

BROMlK  OF  CARBON.  (Discovered  by 
M.  Serullao.)  Prep,  Brome  2  jmrts ;  periodide 
of  carbon  1  part,  mix ;  just  enough  solution  of  po- 
tasea  is  added  to  make  the  liberated  iodine  disap- 
pear. The  liquid  bromide  *of  carbon,  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  is  then  separa- 
ted from  the  supernatant  portion,  and  allowed  to 
stand  uutil  it  becomes  clear.  A  few  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potaisium  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be 
lemoved.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  little 
water  shgrhtly  alkalized  with  potassa,  to  remove  a 
little  rexnuiuing  iodide  of  carbon,  after  which  it  is 
quite  pure. 

BROMIDE  OF  IODINE.  Bromine  and  io- 
diae  unite  rapidly  by  mere  mixture.  By  careful 
dstillatioii  a  red  vapor  is  obtained,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, condenses  into  red  crystals,  of  a  form  resem- 
bling fern  leaves.  This  is  said  to  be  the  protobro- 
wude.  By  adding  more  bromine,  these  crystals 
are  converted  into  a  fluid,  said  to  be  the  bibromide. 

BROMIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  This  is  made  by 
dJaBolving  sublimed  sulphur  in  bromine ;  it  is  a  red- 
dish, oily-looking  fluid,  easily  decomposed,  espe- 
cially by  water. 

BROMINE.  Syn.  BaoHE.  An  elementary 
substance,  discovered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpel- 
tier,  in  16U6. 

Prep.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
the  uncrystallizable  residuum  of  sea-water,  called 
bittern^  which  then  assumes  au  orange  tint,  in 
eonseqaence  of  bromine  being  set  free  from  its 
eonibiuations ;  sulphuric  ether  is  then  agitated 
with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  uutil 
the  ethereal  portion,  holding  the  bromine  in  solu- 
tina,  floats  upon  the  surface.  This  is  then  caie- 
fuily  decanted,  and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  po- 
taaei,  by  which  means  bromide  of  potaasium  and 
bfonrate  of  potash  are  formed. 

The  whole  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
submitted  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  residuum  is  then 
powdered,  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of  manga- 
neaie,  and  placed  ui  a  retort ;  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  half  its  weight  of  water,  is  now  poured 
m.  Red  vapors  immediately  arise,  and  condense 
into  drops  of  bromine,  and  are  collected  by  plung- 
ii^  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
rec€uver,  containing  cold  water.  The  bromine 
£arms  a  stratum  beneath  the  water,  and  may  be 
collected  and  further  purified,  by  distillation  from 
dry  chloride  of  calcium. 

PrQp.,  Use,  jrc.  A  daric,  reddish-colored  liquid, 
having  an  odor  resembluig  chlorine.  It  freezes  at 
— i^,  boils  at  116*5°,  is  about  3  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  only  slightly  so  in  water.  With  hydrogen  it 
ibrms  hydrobromic  acid,  and  with  the  bases,  com- 
pounds called  bromides,  or  hydrobromates.  It  pos- 
sesses similar  medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and 
has  been  administered  in  goitre,  scrofula,  &.C.,  in 
the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  composed  of  1 
part  of  bromine  to  4  of  water ;  5  or  6  drops  being 
the  dose.  This  solution  has  also  been  used  as  a 
lotion. 

Tests  and  Antidotes.  The  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  gives  a  red  tinge  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or 
•tn  electro-positive  hydrobromate. 

When  bromine  exists  in  an  organic  mixture, 


caustic  potassa  should  be  added  to  the  mass,  which 
should  then  be  reduced  to  an  ash,  exhausted  by 
distilled  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the 
solution,  or  the  chloride  of  gold  added  to  it,  pre- 
viously carefully  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wh»u  chlorine  is  used,  starch  may  reader  the 
presence  of  the  element  more  perceptible.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  also  a  delicate  test,  where  the  bromine 
is  not  mixed  with  chlorine ;  tiie  bromide  of  silver 
'  is  distinguished  from  the  chloride  by  heating  with 
i  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorite  of  lime,  when  ruddy 
^  fumes  are  evolved,  if  bromine  is  present. 

M.  Barthoz  has  proposed  magnesia  as  an  anti- 
dote for  bromine.  From  several  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  bromide  of  magnesium  is  by  no 
means  an  active  salt ;  neither  is  it  inert.  From 
experiments  performed  on  rabbits,  I  conclude 
starch  in  solution,  and  white  of  egg,  to  be  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  the  poison.  (Dr.  Glover,  Med.  and 
Sur.  Jour.,  No.  152.) 

BROMINE,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep.  Trans- 
mit  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  through  brome,  and 
condense  the  disengaged  vapors  in  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice.  Prop.  A  volatile  reddish  fluid, 
soluble  in  water,  without  decomposition. 

BRONCHITIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bronchia,  or  smaller  ramiiicutions 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  is  common- 
ly called  "  a  cold  on  the  chest,** 

Symp.  Hoarseness,  dry  cough,  a  slight  degree 
of  fever,  followed  by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at 
first  thui,  and  afterwards  thick  and  copious.  In 
the  severer  forms,  there  is  more  fever,  cough,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  &c. 

Treat,  The  generality  of  cases  of  bronchitis 
yield  to  small  and  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  antimonial  diaphoretics,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  a  light  diet,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open 
with  mild  purgatives. 

BRONZE.  A  metallic  alloy,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tin  and  copper,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
actness of  the  impressions  which  it  takes  by 
moulding,  as  well  as  its  durability ;  and  hence,  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  casting  of  busts,  medals, 
and  statues.  Bell,  cannon,  and  speculum  metal 
are  varieties  of  bronze.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-understood,  cut- 
ting instruments  were  frequently  made  of  this  al- 
loy. For  statuary  work,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  obtain  au  alloy  capable  of  flowing  freely  into 
the  most  minute  outlines  of  the  mould,  hard,  and 
yet  tough,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  the  weather.  It  must  also  acquire  that 
peculiar  antique  green  appearance,  that  is  so 
much  admired  in  bronzes. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  re- 
quired, it  is  prepared  in  crucibles,  but  for  statues 
or  larger  works,  on  reverberatory  hearths.  The 
fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  must  be  conducted  un- 
der pounded  charcoal,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  melted,  it  must  bo  frequently  stirred  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  perfect  mixture,  before  casting. 
Coal  is  the  fuel  principally  employed  for  the  fur- 
naces. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  so  vary  in  dif- 
ferent castings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best.  The  foU 
lowing  may  be  regarded  as  good  specimens.  (See 
also  Cannon,  Bell,  and  Spkculum  Metal.) 
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BRONZE,  (FOR  STATUARY.)  I.  Copper 
88  parts ;  tin  9  parte ;  zinc  2  parte ;  lead  1  part. 

II.  Copper  83^  parte;  tin  5  parte;  zinc  10^ 
parte ;  lead  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly  the 
proportions  in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Louis  XV. 

III.  Copper  90  parte ;  tin  9  parte ;  lead  1  part 

IV.  Copper  91  parte ;  tin  9  parte. 
BRONZE,  (FOR  MEDALS.)     I.  Copper  89 

parte  ;  tin  8  parte ;  zinc  3  parte.  Remarks.  This 
metal  assumes  a  beautiful  antique  appearance  by 
age,  and  takes  a  good  impression  by  stamping. 

11.  Copper  95  parte ;  tin  4  or  5  parte.  These 
are  the  proportions  recommended  by  M.  Chaudet, 
who  caste  it  in  moulds  made  of  bone-ash,  like  cu- 
pels, and  afterwards  finishes  and  polishes  the  med- 
als in  a  coining  press.  This  is  also  excellent  for 
any  small  castings. 

BRONZE,     (FOR    CUTTING    INSTRU- 
MENTS.)    Copper  100  parte  ;  tin  14  parts. 

Remarks.  M.  Dussaussy  says  that  the  above 
alloy,  when  hardened  and  tempered  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  anciente,  will  yield  an  edge  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  steel.  Several  analyses  have  been  made 
of  ancient  cutting  instruments,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from  4  to  15  per 
cent.,  which  tends  to  prove  that  more  depends  on 
the  exact  mode  of  tempering  the  alloy,  than  on 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  ingredients.  Zinc 
and  tin  are  inadmissible  ui  brenze  for  this  purpose. 
One  or  2  per  cent,  of  iron  might,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze  used 
for  springs,  contained  only  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
tin. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  MORTARS.)  Copper  93 
parte ;  lead  5  parts  ;  tin  2  parts. 

Remarks.  The  edges  and  lips  of  mortars  must 
be  tempered  by.heating  them  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
then  plunging  them  into  cold  water ;  as  unless  so 
treated,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  broken. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  ORNAMENTAL  WORK, 
TO  BE  GILDED.)  L  Copper  82  parte;  zinc 
18  parte  ;  tin  3  parts ;  lead  2  parte. 

IL  Copper  83  parte ;  zinc  17  parte ;  tin  1  part ; 
lead  ^  part. 

BRONZE  POWDERS.  L  {Beautiful  red.) 
Prep.  Mix  together  sulphate  of  copper  100  parte ; 
carbonate  of  soda  60  parte  ;  apply  heat  until  they 
unite  into  a  mass,  then  cool,  powder,  and  add  cop- 
per filings  15  parte ;  well  mix,  and  keep  them  at 
a  white  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  then  cool,  pow- 
der, and  wash  and  dry. 

II.  {Gold  colored.)  Prep.  a.  Verdigris  8  oz. ; 
tutty  powder  4  oz. ;  borax  and  nitre,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  \  oz. ;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  fuse  them  together.  Used  in 
japanning  as  a  gold  color. 

b.  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
by  grinding. 

III.  {Iron  colored.)  Plumbago  finely  pow- 
dered. 

IV.  {Silver  white.)  Prep.  Melt  together  1  oz. 
each  of  bismnth  and  tin,  then  add  1  oz.  of  running 
quicksilver  ;  cool  and  powder. 

BRONZING  OF  MEDxUiS,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  COPPER,  ELECTROTYPES, 
&c.  Proc.  I.  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  with  a  brush 
apply  the  common  ciocns  ^  powder,^  previously 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.    When  dry,  place 


it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a  common  fire-flbof«lt 
over  a  clear  fire  for  about  1  minut^j^and  wfaen 
sufficiently  cool,  polish  with  a  platSPkmh.  By 
this  process  a  bronze  similar  to  that  on  tea-ums  is 
produced  ;  the  shade  depending  upon  the  duiatioa 
of  the  exposure  to  the  fire.  (Chemist,  iiL  49.) 

II.  By  substituting  finely-powdered  plumbago 
for  crocus  powder  in  the  above  process,  a  be&uti* 
ful,  deep,  and  permanent  bronze  appeafance  ie 
produced. 

III.  Rub  the  medal  with  a  solution  of  livers  of 
sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  potassium,  then  dry.  This 
produces  the  appearance  of  antique  broDze  very 
exactly. 

IV.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  verdigris  and  1  oz.  of  ^ 
ammoniac  in  1  pint  of  vmegar,  and  dilate  the 
mixture  with  water  until  it  tastes  but  sliglitly  me- 
tallic, when  it  must  be  b^led  for  a  few  miuutes, 
and  filtered  for  use.  Copper  medals,  3&c,  pre- 
viously thoroughly  cleaned  from  grease  and  dirt, 
are  to  be  steeped  in  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  point, 
until  the  desired  efiect  is  produced.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  in  the  solution  too  kuig. 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  hot  water,  and  well  dried.  Oives  an  antique 
appearance. 

V.  {Chinese  method.)  Make  a  paste  with  2  ok. 
each  of  verdigris  and  vermilion;  5  oz.  each  of 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
vinegar  q.  s. ;  then  spread  it  over  the  surface  of 
the  copper,  previously  well  cleaned  and  bright- 
ened, uniformly  warm  the  article  by  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  well  wash  and  dry  it,  when,  if  the  tint 
be  not  deep  enough,  the  process  may  be  repeated. 
The  addition  of  a  little  blue  vitriol  inclines  the 
color  to  a  chesnut  brown,  and  a  little  borax  to  a 
yellowish  brown.  Much  employed  by  the  Chinese 
for  copper  tea-urns. 

VI. '  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  3  oz.  cream 
of  tartar,  and  6  oz.  of  common  salt,  in  1  pint  of 
hot  water ;  then  add  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  copper,  dis- 
solved in  i  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  well,  and  apply 
it  repeatedly  to  the  article,  placed  in  a  damp  sit- 
uation, by  means  of  a  brush  moistened  therewith. 
Effect.  Very  antique. 

VII.  Salt  of  sorrel  ^  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  1  ox. ; 
distilled  vinegar  2^  pints  ;  dissolve.    As  lasL 

BRONZING,  SURFACE.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  imparting  to  the  surfaces  of 
figures  of  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.,  a  metallic 
appearance.  This  is  done  by  first  giving  them  a 
coat  of  oil  or  size  varnish,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry,  applying  with  a  dabber  of  cotton  or  a  camel- 
hair  pencil,  any  of  the  metallic  bronze  powders ; 
or  the  powder  may  be  placed  ui  a  little  bag  of 
muslin,  and  dusted  over  the  surface,  and  after- 
wards finished  off  with  a  wad  of  linen.  The  sur- 
face must  be  afterwards  varnished. 

Paper  is  bronzed  by  mixing  the  powders  np  with 
a  little  gum  and  water,  and  iSlerwards  bumishiag. 

Iron  castings  may  be  bronzed  by  thoroa^ 
cleaning,  and  subsequent  inmiereion  in  a  solutwo 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  they  acquire  a  coat  ef 
the  latter  metal.  They  must  be  then  washed  ni 
ivater. 

BROOM  ASHES.  Prep.  Bum  broom  stalks 
and  collect  the  ashes.  Sometimes  used  as  a  diure- 
tic in  dropsy. 

BROOM  COFFEE.     Broom  Mcds,   rowCed 
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with  a  fittle  batter  and  then  ground.  Use.  As  a 
mibBtitnte  for  coffee. 

BROOM,  SALT  OF.  Obtained  by  dissolYmgr 
broom  ashes  in  water,  filtering  and  eiraporating. 
Remark*.  Antacid,  consists  principally  of  carbon- 
ate of  potaasa.     Sometimes  used  in  dropsy. 

BROTH,  (iw  CooKKRY.)  The  liquor  in  which 
meat  is  boiled ;  it  is  distinguished '  from  soup  by  its 
inferior  strength  and  quantity  of  seasoning,  &c. 
The  general  method  of  preparing  broth  is  similar 
to  that  of  soup,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  re- 
terrt^d. 

BROWN  DYE.  The  different  shades  of  this 
dye  -Tary  from  pale  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  up 
to  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  every  shade  of 
which,  however,  may  be  produced  as  the  taste  of 
the  workman  may  dictate,  by  mixtures  of  reds  and 
yellowB  with  blues  and  blacks,  or  by  simple  dyes, 
which  at  once  impart  a  brown, — as  catechu,  wal- 
nut rinds,  or  oxide  of  manganese. 

L  {For  WooL)  a.  Boil  the  cloth  in  a  mordant 
of  alum,  and  common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  then 
dye  it  in  a  bath  of  lo^ood,  to  which  a  little  green 
copperas  has  been  added.  The  proportion  of  alum 
diould  be  2  oz.,  and  of  salt  1  oz.,  to  every  pound 
of  cloth. 

0,  Boil  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  then  wince  them  through  a  bath  of 
madder.  Remarkg.  The  tint  depends  on  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  alum  and  copperas ;  the 
more  of  the  latter,  the  darker  will  be  the  dye.  The 
joint  weight  of  the  two  should  not  exceed  )  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool.  The  best  proportions  are  2 
parts  of  alum  and  3  of  copperas. 

y.  Give  the  wool  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  which  will  dye 
it  red.  It  must  now  be  run  through  a  black  bath 
of  galls  and  sumach,  or  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  added. 

1.  Proceed  to  mordant  the  cloth  as  last,  and  dye 
in  a  madder  bath,  then  remove  it  and  add  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  again  pass  it 
ChrDogh  the  bath,  until  the  required  tint  is  pro- 
doeed. 

c  Give  the  cloth  a  light  blue  ground  with  indigo, 
then  give  it  a  mordant  with  alum,  wash  in  water, 
and  run  it  through  a  bath  of  madder. 

^  Give  the  cloth  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  and  afterwards 
through  a  bath  of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  a  little 
iion  liquor  has  been  previously  added.  In  this  way 
every  shade  from  mordord  and  cinnamon  to  dark 
oheniot  may  be  dyed 

9.  Boil  I  lb.  of  fustic  chips  for  2  hours,  and  pass 
the  cloth  through  the  bath  for  1  hour,  take  it  out 
and  drain,  then  add  1}  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and 
\  lb.  of  good  madder,  and  pass  the  cloth  again 
through  the  bath,  until  the  proper  tint  is  produced. 
This  makes  bronze  browns,  but  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  the  mordant,  other  shades  may  be 
produced. 

ri.  {For  Silk.)  a.  Give  the  silk  a  mordant  as 
before  described,  then  dye  in  a  bath  made  by  mtx- 
fai^  the  equal  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  fustic, 
and  Brazil  wood.  The  shade  may  be  varied  by 
mijcing  the  decoctions  in  different  proportions. 
Brazil  wood  reddenings  logwood  darkening,  and 
futtie  yellowing,  the  tint 

0.  D«BoWe  4  oz.  of  annotto  and  1  lb.  of  peari- 
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ash  in  boiling  water,  and  pass  the  silk  through  it 
for  2  hours,  then  take  it  out,  squeeze  it  well  and 
dry ;  next  give  it  a  mordant  of  alum,  and  paas  it 
first  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after- 
wards through  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
green  copperas  has  been  added ;  wring  it  out  and 
dry ;  afterwards  rinse  well. 

III.  {For  Cotton  and  Linen,)  a.  Give  the 
pieces  a  mixed  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina  and 
acetate  of  iron,  and  then  dye  them  in  a  bath 
of  madder,  or  madder  and  fustic.  When  the  ace- 
tate of  alumina  predominates,  the  dye  has  an 
amaranth  tint    The  iron  darkens  it 

0.  First  gall  the  goods,  then  turn  them  for  a 
short  time  through  a  black  bath,  next  give  Uiem  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  pass  them 
through  a  decoction  of  fustic,  aflerwarda  through 
a  bath  of  madder,  and  again  through  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper ;  drain,  dry,  and  rinse  well, 
then  finish  with  a  boil  in  soap  and  water.  This 
gives  a  chesnut  brown. 

y.  First  give  a  mordant  of  alum,  then  pass  the 
goods  through  a  madder  bath,  and  next  tlirough  a 
bath  of  fustic,  to  which  a  little  green  copperas  has 
been  added.    This  gives  a  ciunamon  brown. 

Remarko,  Browns  may  be  also  dyed  at  once, 
by  what  are  called  substantive  or  direct  dyes ; 
thus — 

1.  Decoction  of  oak  hark  dyes  wool  a  fast 
brown  of  various  shades,  according  to  the  quantity 
employed.  If  the  cloth  be  first  passed  through  a 
mordant  of  alum,  the  color  is  brightened. 

II.  Infusion  or  decoction  of  walnut  peels  dyes 
wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
is  brightened  by  alum.  The  older  the  liquor  the 
better. 

III.  Horse-chesnut  peels  also  give  a  brovm. 
A  mordant  of  muriate  of  tin  turns  it  on  the  bronze, 
and  sugar  of  lead  the  reddish  brown. 

IV.  Catechu,  or  terra  japonica,  gives  cotton  a 
brown  dye ;  blue  vitriol  turns  it  on  the  bronze,  and 
green  copperas  darkens  it,  when  applied  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  the  stuff  dyed  in  the  bath  boiling  hot 
Acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  brightens  it. 
The  French  color,  called  "carmelite,"  is  given 
with  1  lb.  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of  verdigris,  and  5  oz. 
of  sal  ammoniac. 

V.  Sulphate  or  mitriate  of  manganese,  dissolved 
in  water  with  a  little  tartaric  acid,  gives  the  bronze 
tint  called  "solitaire."  The  stuff,  after  being 
passed  through  the  sdution,  must  be  turned  through 
a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and  afterwards  through  an- 
other of  chloride  of  lime,  to  brighten  and  fix  it 

VI.  Prussiate  of  copper  gives  a  bronze  or  yel- 
lowish-brown to  silk.  The  piece  well  mordanted 
with  blue  vitriol,  may  be  passed  through  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potash. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  these  are,  umber  and  terra  di  sienoa, 
both  burnt  and  raw.  Brown  may  also  be  made  of 
almost  any  shade,  by  the  admixture  of  blacks  with 
reds  and  yellow,  or  with  greens,  in  different  pro- 
portions. 

BROWNING,  (IN  Cookery.)  A  fluid  prepar- 
ation used  to  color  and  flavor  gravies,  soupa,  &c. 

Prep.  I.  Melt  4  oz.  of  sugar  in  a  frying-pan,  or 
other  convenient  vessel,  with  water,  add  1  oz.  of 
.butter,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  whole  is 
turned  quite  brown ;  then  pour  in  1  pint  of  poit 
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irine,  stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  remove  the 
fNin  from  the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  roasted 
sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  add  ^ 
oz.  each  of  bruised  pimento  and  black  pepper ;  6 
shalots  cut  small ;  a  little  mace  and  finely-grated 
lemon -peel ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Digest  for  a  week,  occasionally  shaking ; 
then  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  preserve 
for  UHe. 

II.  Instead  of  port  wine  use  water,  and  add  a 
glas-s  of  spirits. 

III.  Sugar  coloring  1  pint ;  salt  \  lb. ;  mush- 
room catsup  ^  pint ;  add  spice. 

IV.  Lump  sugar  (powdered)  2^  lbs. ;  salad  oil 
^  lb. ;  heat  in  an  iron  vessel  until  quite  brown, 
then  &dA  pprt  wine  1  quart ;  Cape  wine  3  quarts ; 
shalots  C  oz. ;  mixed  spice  4  oz. ;  black  pepper  3 
oz. ;  mace  1  oz. ;  salt  }  lbs. ;  lemon  juice  ^  pint ; 
catsup  1  quart. 

V.  Good  spirit,  or  sugar  coloring,  and  mushroom 
catsup,  of  each  1  gal. ;  Jamaica  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, and  shalots,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  cassia,  and 
mace,  bruised,  of  each  |  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  5  minutes,  then  digest  for  14  days,  and 
strain. 

BROWNING  FOR  GUN  BARRELS.  Prep. 
I.  Mix  1  oz.  each  of  aquafortis  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  ;  4  oz.  of  powdered  blue  vitriol ;  2  oz.  of 
tmcture  of  iron,  and  water,  1  ^  pint ;  agitate  until 
dissolved.  Use.  Rub  this  on  the  barrel,  previously 
well  polished,  and  afterwards  cleaned  off  with  whi- 
ting to  remove  the  oil.  Let  it  remain  till  the  next 
day,  then  rub  it  off  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  liquid 
may  bo  again  applied  until  a  proper  color  is  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  the  case,  wash  in  pearlash 
water,  and  afterwards  in  clean  water,  and  then 
polish,  either  with  the  burnisher  or  with  bees- 
wax ;  or  apply  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  (See 
below.) 

II.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  water  1  pmt ;  dissolve  as  last 

III.  Mix  equal  parts  of  butter  of  antimony  and 
iweet  oil,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the  iron  pre- 
viously warmed. 

Remarks.  The  varnish  used  for  gun  barrels,  af- 
ter they  are  bronzed,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  shellac  and  one  or  two  drachms  of  dragon's 
blood,  in  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  and  filtering  the  so- 
lution through  blotting  paper  into  a  battle,  which 
must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

BRUCINE.  Syiu  Brucia.  Brucina.  Vomi- 
ciNA.  A  vegetable  alkali,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  the  bark  of  the  Brucia  anti- 
dysenterica,  and  afterwards  combined  with  strych- 
nia in  nux  vomica. 

Prep.  Digest  ether  on  the  powdered  bark  of 
brucia  antidysenterica,  to  separate  a  fitty  matter ; 
strain,  add  alcohol  at  36^  Baume;  digest,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  dissolve  the  ma^  in  water, 
add  liquid  subacetate  of  lead ;  filter,  pass  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  clear  liquor ;  filter 
again,  and  add  calcined  magnesia;  fitter  again, 
wash  the  sediment  very  slightly  with  cold  water, 
iry,  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit. 
To  purify  the  brucine,  add  a  solutiou  of  oxalic 
acid,  crystallize,  add  a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  40^ 
Baume,  and  ether  at  60^,  to  extract  the  colormg 
matter,  then  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  brucme  in 
water,  add  calcined  magnesia,  filter;  digest  the 


sediment  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  the  qsirit 
orate  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prop.t  Use,  ^c.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  aze 
soluble  in  850  parts  of  cold  and  500  parts  of  boil- 
ing water.  When  added  to  the  dilute  adds  until 
they  are  neutralized,  brucia  forms  crystaliizable 
dalts,  easily  obtained  by  evaporation.  Of  these, 
the  sulphate  and  bisulphate,  the  muriate,  phos- 
phate, nitrate  and  iHnitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  and 
some  others  have  been  examined.  Most  of  these, 
especially  the  first  three  or  four,  are  wery  soloble 
in  water.  Its  physiolf^caf  effects  are  similar  lo 
strychnia,  but  it  Is  said  to  possess  only  -^V  ^  ^ 
strength  of  that  alkali.  According  to  Dr.  Fuss 
and  Professor  Erdeman,  it  is  not  a  distinct  alka- 
loid, but  a  compound  of  strychnia  and  remn.  J9ose. 
^  gr.  to  2  or  3  grs.  daily,  in  the  form  of  pells  or 
solution.  It  is  given  in  sinular  cases  to  those  for 
which  strychnia  is  prescribed :  viz.  paralysis,  im- 
potence,  and  other  af&ctions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  violent  poison.  Its  antidotes  are  the 
same  as  those  for  strychnia.  Tests.  Nitric  acid 
gives  it  a  fine  red  color,  which  is  removed  by  sol- 
phuretod  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.  Iodic 
acid,  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  also  turn  it  red. 

BRUCINE,  PILLS  OF.  Prep.  Brucia  2 
grains ;  conserves  of  roses  and  liquorice  powder, 
of  each,  1  scruple ;  mix  and  divide  into  16  pills. 
Dose.  1  to  6  daily,  at  first,  gradually  increasiiig 
the  dose. 

BRUISES.  Treat  These  may  be  rubbed  with 
a  little  opodeldoc  or  soap  liniment ;  or  if  the  in- 
flammation be  considerable,  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  or  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  part 

BRYONIN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  ex- 
tracted from  the  white  bryony  or  mandrake  root 
It  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  by  filtra- 
tion, evaporation  to  dryness,  and  resolution  in  al- 
cohol. It  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  poisonous.  It 
forms  a  yellowish  white  mass. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK,  (in  Coorbt.) 
Prep.  Cut  slices  from  a  cold  round  of  beef;  let 
them  be  fried  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a  dish  to  keep  hot  Clean  the  pan  from  the 
fat;  put  into  it  greens  and  carrots  previously 
boiled  and  chopped  small ;  add  a  little  butter,  pep- 
per, and  salt ;  make  them  very  hot,  and  put  them 
round  the  beef  with  a  little  gravy.  Cold  pork 
boiled  is  a  better  material  for  bubble  and  squeak 
than  beef,  which  is  always  hard ;  in  either  case 
the  slices  should  be  very  thin  and  lightly  fried. 

BUGS.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
drive  away  these  noctural  marauders  and  enemies 
of  **  tired  nature's  stoeet  resteer j  balmy  sUepJ* 
Among  the  most  certain  of  these  is  cleanlinesa. 
The  furniture  brokers  put  articles  infested  with 
this  insect  population  into  a  room  with  doors  and 
windows  fitting  quite  close,  when  they  subject 
them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  chlorine 
In  the  small  way,  poisonous  mixtures  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  with  which  the  articles  are 
washed.  The  following  form  is  that  usually  em- 
ployed : — 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriatic  acid,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  water  4  oz.  Dissolve,  then  add  turpentine 
and  decoction  of  tobacco,  of  each,  f  of  a  pint 
Mix. 

*«*  For  the  decoction  of  tobacco,  boil  d  ok.  sf 
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tobavco  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  mixture  must 
be  applied  with  a  paint  brush.  Caution,  This 
wash  is  a  "  deadly  poison  .'** 

The  following  extract  may  be  of  asBistance  to 
persons  interested  in  the  matter: — ^*' These  pests 
exist  only  m  dirty  houses.  A  careful  housewife  or 
servant  will  soon  completely  destroy  them.  The 
surest  method  of  destruction  is  to  catch  them  in- 
drvidually  ^lien  they  attack  the  person  in  bed. 
When  their  l)ite  is  felt,  instautly  rise  and  light  a 
candle  and  capture  them.  This  may  be  trouble- 
amne,  but  if  there  be  not  a  great  number,  a  few 
nights  will  finish  them.  When  there  is  a  large 
number,  and  they  have«gaiiied  a  lodgment  in  the 
timbers,  take  the  bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the 
apertures  and  joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  Scotch  snuiE  A  piece  of  wicker-work,  called 
a  bug-Lrap,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  fonns  a 
receptacle  for  them,  and  then  they  may  be  daily 
caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Fumigations  are 
▼er>-  dangerous,  and  rarely  effectual,  therefore  at- 
tempt no  such  project.  Oil-painting  a  wall  is  a 
sure  means  of  excluding  and  destroying  them." 
(Chamber's  Information  for  the  People,  No.  91,  p. 
653.) 

BUNION.  Cause  and  Treat,  The  bunion, 
or  swelling  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is  pro- 
duo*^  by  the  same  cause  as  the  com — ^pressure 
and  irritation  by  friction.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  corns  will  succeed  in  cases  of  bunions ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extension  of  the 
disease,  the  cure  of  course  is  more  tedious.  When 
a  bunion  is  conunencing,  it  may  be  effectually 
Bt«>ped  by  poulticing,  and  then  opening  with  a 
^  lancet ;  but  this  requires  caution,  and  should  be 
performed  with  care. 

BUNS.  Prep,  I.  (Cross  Buns.)  To  flour  24 
lbs.,  add  Btfied  sugar  (  lb.,  and  a  little  coriander 
•eed,  cassia,  and  mace,  powdered  fine,  then  make 
a  paste  with  butter  ^  lb.,  dissolved  in  hot  milk  ^  ^ 
pint,  work  in  3  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  and  a  llttie 
salt;  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then 
make  it  hito  buns,  and  again  set  them  before  the 
fire  on  a  tin  for  half  an  hour ;  lastly,  brush  them 
over  with  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

II.  (Madeira.)  Butter  8  oz. ;  2  eggs ;  flour 
i  lb. ;  powdered  sugar  6  oz. ;  half  a  nutmeg, 
grated  ;  powdered  ginger  and  faraway  seeds,  each 
1  tea£poonful ;  work  well  together,  then  add  sherry 
wine  1  glassful,  and  as  much  milk  as  required. 
Bake  in  iiue  in  a  quick  oven. 

III.  (Plain.)  a.  Flour  2  lbs.;  butter  i  lb.; 
sugar  6  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  powdered  caraway  and 
gniger;  make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfuls,  and 
wann  milk  a  sufficient  quantity,  then  proceed  as 
in  No.  I. 

b.  To  the  last  add  currants,  well  washed,  \  lb. 

IV.  (Rich.)  Dried  and  warm  flour  3  lbs. ;  pow- 
dered sugtCr  1  lb. ;  butter  2^  lbs.,  melted  and  beat 
with  rose  water  4  oz. ;  form  into  a  light  paste, 
with  f  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  place  it  for  an  hour 
to  rise,  then  add  a  little  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  and  1  lb.  of  currants,  and  make  the  whole 
into  buns ;  set  them  before  the  fire  for  40  minutes, 
then  wash  them  over  with  milk,  and  put  a  little 
grated  peel  and  a  few  cartway  comfits  on  the  top 

I      of  each. 

P         BURGLARIES,  TO  PREVENT.    « In  ad- 


dition to  the  usual  precautions  of  locks  and  bolts, 
alarum  bells  and  firearms,  three  things  have  been 
found  efficacious  in  preserving  houses  from  nightly 
depredators.  Ist.  A  light  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  2d.  A  small  dog,  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  offers  the  means  of  its  running 
into  a  place  of  safety  from  its  enemies :  not  to  be 
fed  too  high,  and  allowed  to  sleep  by  day.  Sd. 
Some  ashes  fresh  from  the  fireplace  spread  before 
the  door,  underneath  the  window  or  other  place. 
Thus  the  thieves'  shoes  will  creak,  the  dog  will  be 
roused  and  bark,  and  the  fear  of  detection  by  the 
approach  of  the  light,  will  deter  rogues  of  common 
feeling.  At  least,  should  they  enter,  the  dog  can- 
not be  readily  come  at  to  be  slain ;  and  the  scuffle 
occasioned  by  ef&cting  this  necessary  prelude  to 
robbery,  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  promote  inter- 
ruption from  within  or  without." 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  These  are  too  weU 
known  to  require  description. 

Treat.  When  the  injury  is  merely  superficial,  a 
little  creosote  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  if  it 
be  a  scald,  the  vesicle  may  be  first  pierced  with  a 
needle,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  gently  squeezed  out 
When  creosote  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  liniment 
formed  with  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  basilicon  oint- 
ment, oil  of  turpentine  and  water  may  be  used  in- 
stead. When  the  part  is  very  hot  and  painful,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  few  drops  of  creosote,  or  the  liniment,  should  be 
spread  with  a  knife.  This  treatment  will  generally 
allay  the  pain,  after  which  a  dressing  of  any  sim- 
ple ointment  may  be  adopted.  In  many  severe 
flesh  burns  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive,  I  poured  creosote  plentifully  over  the 
part,  which  produced  scarcely  any  smarting  or 
pain,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  whilst  it  removed 
the  burning  sensation  that  previously  existed,  and 
the  charred  surface  assumed  a  dry  scabby  appear- 
ance, which,  by  dressing  with  simple  ointment, 
soon  came  off  and  left  the  part  beneath  both  sound 
and  healthy.  If  a  poultice  be  applied,  it  is  best  to 
keep  it  on  until  the  next  day,  when  in  general  a 
little  spennaceti  ointment  spread  on  a  bit  of  soft 
linen  may  be  used  instead.  Plunging  the  part  into 
cold  water  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
of  this  kind  will  frequently  prevent  any  further 
remedy  being  necessary.  In  all  cases  of  bums 
and  scald),  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  if  fever 
should  ensue,  laxative  medicines,  as  castor  oil  and 
epsom  salts,  should  be  administered. 

BURNING  LENS,  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE. 
Take  two  circular  discs  of  plate  glass,  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions,  and  place  one  at  each  end  of  a 
shallow  tube  ;  an  inch  long  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  any  size ;  they  are  kept  in  their  position  very 
^rmly  by  means  of  screw  clamps,  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  two  lenses  for  showing  Newton's 
concentric  colored  rings.  To  the  tube  is  fitted  a 
short  tube  with  a  stop-cock  attached ;  to  the  end 
of  this  tube  a  condensing  s}Tinge  is  fixed,  and  the 
cavity  between  the  glasses  filled  with  turpentine, 
varnish,  bleached  oil,  or  any  other  suitable  sub- 
stance of  a  high  refractive  power.  When  the 
glasses  have  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  curve- 
ture,  the  stopcock  may  be  shut,  the  syringe  screwed 
off,  and  the  fluid  lens  (for  such  in  reality  it  is) 
mounted  for  use.     (Chemist,  iii.  50.) 

BUTTER.     Qual.,  ^c.  This  article  is  perhaps 
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in  more  general  use,  and  subject  to  greater  varia* 
tions  in  quality»  than  any  other  substance  employed 
in  domestic  economy.  It  is  an  aliment  consumed 
by  every  grade  of  society,  and,  when  good,  ap- 
pears not  only  to  be  wholegomey  but  extremely  nU' 
tritious,  '*  Some  writere  inveigh  against  the  use 
of  butter  as  universally  pernicious ;  but  they  might 
with  equal  reason  condemn  all  vegetable  oils, 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  diet  in  the 
southeni  climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  bene- 
ficially intended  by  nature  for  that  purpose.  But- 
ter, like  every  other  oily  substance,  has  doubtless 
a  relaxing  quality,  and  if  long  retained  in  the 
stomach,  is  liable  to  become  rancid ;  but,  if  eaten 
in  moderation,  it  will  not  produce  those  efj^cts.  It 
is,  however,  improper  in  bilious  constitutions.  The 
worst  consequence  produced  by  butter  when  eaten 
with  bread  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the 
saliva  in  the  act  of  mastication  or  chewing;  by 
which  means  the  food  is  not  so  easily  digested. 
To  obviate  this  effect,  it  would  be  a  commendable 
practice  at  breakfast,  fiist  to  eat  some  dry  bread, 
and  chew  it  well,  till  the  salivary  glands  were  ex- 
hausted, and  afterwards  to  eat  it  with  butter.  By 
these  means  such  a  quantity  of  saliva  might  be 
carried  into  the  stomach  as  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  digestion." 

Pur.  Butter  is  frequently  adulterated,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  show : — Butter  is  sent  over 
from  Ireland*  mixed,  full  one  half,  with  bad  flour, 
oatmeal,  and  pea  flour,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
salt  and  water,  and  is  sold  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburg,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  thus 
the  public,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  defrauded. 
The  trick  is  concocted  between  the  Irish  factore 
and  our  dealers.  The  samples  we  have  seen  are 
sad  evidences  of  human  depravity.  We  are  alive 
to  the  scheme,  and  shall  send  any  samples  we  may 
get,  when  tested,  to  the  source  whence  are  to  be 
expected  the  remedy  of  the  nuisance  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wretches  of  such  baseness.  (Che- 
mist, ii.  64.) 

Rancid  butter,  and  butter  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, is  capable  of  producing  dangerous  symptoms 
when  eaten.  Two  cases  of  poisoning,  by  bad  butter, 
are  detailed  in  the  Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.  for  1842. 

Choice.  Fresh  butter  should  have  a  pleasant 
butyrous  smell,  and  be  of  an  equal  color  through- 
out its  substance.  If  it  smell  sour,  the  buttermilk 
has  not  been  well  washed  out,  and  if  it  be  streaked 
or  veiny  it  is  probably  mixed  with  stale  butter.  A 
good  way  to  try  butter  is  to  insert  a  knife  into  it, 
which  should  not  smell  rancid  and  unpleasant 
when  drawn  out. 

Process  of  making  Butter.  I.  Mrs.  Run- 
dell's  Instructions  for  making  Butter.  "  During 
summer,  skim  the  milk  when  the  sun  has  not 
heated  the  dairy ;  at  that  season  it  should  stand  for 
butter  24  hours  without  skimmuig,  and  48  in  win- 
ter. Deposite  the  cream-pot  in  a  very  cold  cellar, 
if  your  dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you  cannot  chum 
daily,  change  it  into  scalded  fresh  pots ;  but  never 
omit  churning  twice  a-week.  If  possible,  put  the 
chum  in  a  thorough  air ;  and  if  not  a  barrel  one, 
set  it  in  a  tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will 
give  firmness  to  the  butter.  When  the  butter  is 
come,  ponr  off  the  buttermilk,  and  put  the  butter 
into  a  fresh  scalded  pan,  or  tub  which  hah  been 
landing  in  cold  water.    Pour  water  on  it,  and  let 


it  lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before  yoa  woA  k 
then  change  the  water,  and  beat  it  with  flat  boarii 
so  perfectly  that  not  the  least  taste  of  the  batter« 
milk  remain,  and  that  the  watar,^whi€h  must  be 
often  changed,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  color.  Then 
work  some  salt  into  it,  weigh,  and  make  it  into 
forms ;  throw  them  into  cold  water,  in  an  earthen 
pan  and  cover  made  of  queen's  ware.  Yon  wiU 
then  have  very  nice  and  cool  butter  in  the  hottest 
weather.  It  requires  more  working  itt'hot  than  in 
odd  weather ;  but  it  neither  should  be  left  with  a 
particle  of  buttermilk,  nor  a  sour  tasle,  as  is  some* 
times  done." 

II.  {Dumbarton  method^  The  cream  is  put  into 
the  chum,  previously  well  cleaned  out,  and  woiked 
until  the  butter  separates,  when  the  latter  is  pal 
into  a  clean  vessel,  and  a  com  sickle  is  drawn 
several  times  crosswise  throuj^  it,  to  extract  any 
hairs  that  may  adhere  to  it  This  (^ration  is  per- 
formed in  cold  spring  water,  and  is  followed  by 
thoroughly  washing  it  therein ;  10  oz.  of  salt  aio 
now  added  to  every  stone-weight  of  butter,  and  it 
is  well  mixed  up.  In  summer  1  oz.  more  salt  m 
used,  and  in  winter  1  oz.  less.  It  is  next  made 
into  forms,  or  packed  in  perfectly  sound  kits. 

III.  {Russian  method,)  The  sweet  milk  is  gently 
simmered  for  15  mmutes,  and  then  churned  in  the 
usual  manner. 

IV.  {Devonshire  method.)  This  oonsi^  in 
scalding  the  milk  in  copper  pans  over  a  cfaaroooi 
fire,  and  collecting  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  has 
risen.  It  is  then  churned  in  the  usual  way.  Re- 
marks.  Without  care  the  cream  is  apt  to  absorb 
some  of  the  fumes  from  the  charcoal,  which  mipart 
a  peculiar  taste  to  the  butter. 

BUTTER,  CLARIFIED.  Prep.  Melt  insh 
butter  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  set  in  a  water  bath, 
let  it  settle,  and  pour  oflTthe  clear  into  an  enrthn* 
ware  basin  or  pot,  set  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  letting  it  crystallize. 
It  keeps  a  long  time  without  becomhig  rank. 

BUTTER,  MELTED,  (in  Cookkrt.)  Prep, 
Beat  up  about  1  oz.  of  flour  with  4  oz.  of  bntter  in 
the  cold,  until  it  be  evenly  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  add  4  or  5  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  (hot,)  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  small  saucepan,  and  continue 
shaking  it,  all  in  one  direction,  until  it  sinimezB ; 
after  1  minute  remove  it  from  the  fire  for  use, 

BUTTER,  HOI^pY.  Prep.  Well  mix  2  o«. 
of  the  finest  Narbonne  honey  with  1  lb.  of  good 
butter.  Use.  As  a  delicacy  for  children,  or  sick  or 
aged  persons. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  This  is  obtained  from 
the  nut  by  bruising  it  and  boiling  it  in  water.  On 
the  latter  cooling,  the  oil  floats  and  is  skimmed  oC 
Use,  ^c.  As  commonly  met  with  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  hence  its  name.  It  is  much 
used  in  perfumery  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  When 
mixed  with  a  little  caoutchoucine,  or  distilled  spirit 
of  Indian  mbber,  it  loses  its  concrete  form*  and 
assumes  the  limpidity  of  common  oil,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  illuminating  power  is  vastlv  increased. 

BUTTER  OF  NUTMEGS.  This' is  collected 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  still,  after  the 
distillation  of  the  essential  oil  of  nutmegs. 

BUTTER  OF  ROSES.  Prep.  By  dfetiUing 
damask  roses.  It  separates  slowly  from  the  wa- 
ter. It  has  but  little  smell,  and  is  consequently 
used  to  dilute  the  odor  of  musk,  ambeinis,  and  crrat 
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BUTTER  OF  WAX.  Prepared  by  dwtiUing 
bees'  wax.    A  factitious  kind  is  made. 

BUTTER,  ORANGE.  Prep,  I.  Beat  together 
€  eggs,  2  oz.  of  powdered  sugar,  4  oz.  of  butter,  2  oz. 
of  Ranched  almoads,  and  a  little  orange  flour  water. 

II.  Beat  together,  until  perfectly  united,  1  ib.  of 
batter  and  4  oz.  of  sirup  of  orange  peel.  Use. 
E^ten  as  a  delicacy. 

Remark$.  Lemon  butter  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner. 

BUTTER,  TO  PRESERVE  OR  CURE. 
Proc.  I.  Melt  the  butter  in  well  glazed  earthen 
pans,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180^  in  a  water 
bath,  and  keep  it  heated,  skimming  it  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  butter  becomes  quite  transparent, 
then  poor  off  the  clear  into  another  vessel,  and  cool 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  surrounding  it  with 
ooid  water  or  ice. 

Remarkt,  The  above  is  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing butter  employed  by  the  Tartars  who  supply 
the  Constantinople  market,  and  in  this  state  it  may 
be  preserved  perfectly  fresh  for  6  months,  if  kept 
in  a  close  vessel  and  a  cool  place.  This  plan  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Thenard,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Eaton;  the  latter  states  that  butter  melted  by  the 
Tartarian  method  and  then  salted  by  ours,  will 
ke^  good  and  fine-tasted  for  two  years.  Any  of 
the  following  methods  of  salting  may  be  adopted. 

II.  Mix  well  together  1  oz.  each  of  saltpetre 
and  white  sugar,  and  2  oz.  of  the  best  Spanish 
great  salt,  all  in  very  fine  powder,  then  add  1  oz. 
of  this  mixture  to  every  pound  of  butter,  and  tho- 
rougbiy  incorporate  them  together.  The  butter 
thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  tightly  pressed  into  clean 
giazed  earthenware  vessels,  so  as  to  have  no  va- 
cuities. Remarks.  Th»  is  the  plan  recommended 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  declares  that  butter  so  pre- 
pared will  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  years,  and  will 
bear  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as 
not  to  melt. 

This  butter  does  not  taste  well  before  it  has 
stood  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which  it 
aoqmres  a  rich  marrow  flavor,  which  no  other  but- 
ter ever  possesses.  Any  good  well-made  fresh 
butter,  free  from  buttermilk,  will  succeed  by  this 
method,  but  the  application  of  it  to  butter  clarified 
by  the  Tartarian  plan,  as  described  above,  pro- 
duces an  article  that  will  keep  longer  good  than 
butter  cured  by  any  other  process  yet  discovered. 
The  best  method  to  preserve  batter  from  the  ah:, 
is  to  flu  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and 
to  lay  on  it  common  coarse-grained  salt,  to  the 
depth  of  I  an  uich  or  {  of  an  inch,  and  then  to 
cover  the  pot  up  with  any  flat  article  that  may  be 
convenient  The  salt  by  long  keeping  will  run  to 
brine,  and  form  a  layer  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
irhieh  will  eflectually  keep  out  the  air,  and  may 
at  any  time  be  very  easily  removed  by  turning  the 
pot  on  one  side. 

III.  Fresh  butter  16  lbs.;  salt  1  lb. 

IV.  Fresh  butter  18  lbs. ;  salt  1  lb. ;  saltpetre 
1-^  oz. ;  honey  or  fine  brown  sugar  2  oz. 

BUTTER,  RANCID.  This  may  be  restored 
by  melting  it  m  a  water  bath  with  some  coarsely- 
powdered  animal  charcoal,  (which  has  been  tho- 
roughly freed  from  dust  by  sifting,)  and  straining 
through  clean  flannel. 

BUTTER  OR  MILK,  TO  REMOVE  THE 
TURNIP  FLAVOR  FROM.     When  cows  are 


fed  on  turnips  or  cabbages,  the  milk,  and  conse- 
quently the  butter,  acquires  a  disagreeable  flavor 
This  is  said  to  be  removed  by  either  of  the  following 
methods :  "  When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the 
pans,  put  to  every  6  gallons  1  gallon  of  boiling  water 
Or  dissolve  1  oz.  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  spring  water, 
and  put  a  \  pint  to  every  15  gallons  of  milk.  Or» 
when  you  chum,  keep  back  a  ^  pint  of  the  sour 
cream,  aud  put  it  into  a  well-scalded  pot,  into 
which  you  are  to  gather  the  next  cream ;  stir  that 
well,  and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addition." 

BUTTERMILK.  QuaL,  ^t.  If  the  butter  be 
prepared  from  sweet  cream,  the  buttermilk  left 
from  the  operation  is  not  only  very  delicious,  but 
exceedingly  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Buttermilk, 
when  not  sour,  is  very  good  to  eat  with  fruit,  pud- 
dings, and  cakes.  It  is  said  to  ponsess  the  property 
of  allaymg  tiie  nervous  irritability  induced  by  ex- 
cessive tea-druiking. 

BUTTON  GILDING..  Proc.  The  buttons  are 
formed  of  common  brass,  either  by  casting  or  Xyxm* 
uig,  when  they  are  polished  off  in  the  lathe,  and 
thrown  into  a  pan  with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  and  as 
much  aquafortis,  diluted  with  water,  as  will  wet 
them  all  over.  Here  they  are  well  stirred  up,  un- 
til they  assume  a  white  appearance,  resembling 
silver,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed  weU 
with  clean  water.  They  are  then  submitted  to  a 
suflicient  heat  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  until  the 
mereury  is  volatilized,  which  is  collected  for  future 
operations.  The  buttons  are  next  cooled  and  well 
tossed  and  rubbed  about  with  a  painter's  brush ; 
and,  lastly,  bumiBhed  by  washing  them  well  with 
beer  or  ale  grounds. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid  obtamed  by 
Chevreul  from  butter ;  hence  its  name. 

It  may  be  procured  from  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
or  magnesia,  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  in 
quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  the  salt ;  filter  and  distil  the  clear  liquor, 
when  the  product  will  be  butyric  acid,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  removed  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

BUTYRATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep.  Sapo- 
nify butter  with  boiling  caustic  alkali,  and  decom- 
pose it  by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  ;  filter 
and  distil,  neutralize  the  distilled  liquor  by  adding 
hydrate  of  baryta,  and  evaporate ;  the  fioist  crys- 
tals that  form  are  caprate  of  baryta ;  the  next  ca- 
proate  of  baryta ;  and  the  last  of  all  butyrate  of 
baryta.  The  latter  salt  is  very  soluble  m  water, 
and  hence  is  easily  separated  from  the  others.  Used 
for  making  butyric  acid. 

BUTYRINE.  An  oily  fluid  obtained  by  Chev- 
reul  from  butter.  Prep.  Keep  clarified  butter  in 
a  porcelain  vessel,  at  a  heat  of  66°  for  some  days, 
carefully  collect  the  oily  portion  which  separates, 
and  agitate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol  of 
0*796  for  24  hours,  then  pour  off  the  clear  and 
evaporate,  treat  the  oily  residuum  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  to  remove  any  free  acid,  and 
wash  off  the  butyrate  formed  with  water ;  next 
heat  the  remaining  fatty  matter  in  alcohol,  filter 
and  evaporate  to  obtain  the  butyrine. 

BUXINE.  An  alkaline  sub^^ce  detected  by 
M.  Faure  in  the  Buxus  sempervirens. 


CABBAGE.  QtiaL  This  common  esculent 
forms  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  addition  to  ani- 
mal food,  the  groesnesB  of  which  it  tends  to  cor» 
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net  It  haS|  however,  a  greater  tendency  lo  pu- 
trefaction than  most  other  vegetable  substances, 
and  emits,  during  this  state,  a  very  disagreeable 
effluvium,  strongly  resembling  that  evolved  by  ani- 
mal matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  should 
therefote  be  eaten  only  when  freshly  cooked,  and 
the  unconsomed  portion,  as  well  as  the  water  in 
which  it  was  boiled,  should  be  at  once  thrown 
away.  The  "  concentrated  perfume  of  cabbage' 
water'^  is  aptly  alluded  to  by  Dickens,  in  his 
<*  Martin  Cuuzzlbwit,"  as  symbolical  of  a  fstor 
of  tlie  worst  class.  So  far,  however,  £rom  induc- 
ing a  putrid  disposition  in  the  body,  cabbage  has, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite  elfect 

CABBAGES,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Proc. 
Cut  them  so  that  they  may  have  about  2  inches 
of  stem  left  below  the  leaves,  scoop  out  the  pith  as 
far  down  as  a  small  knife  will  reach,  then  suspend 
them,  by  hieans  of  a  cord,  exactly  perpendicular, 
but  in  an  inverted  position,  and  daily  fill  up  the 
hollow  part  of  tlie  stem  with  clean  cold  water.  It 
k  stated,  that  by  this  method,  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
ers, brocoli,  celery,  &c.,  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time  in  a  cool  place ;  it  affords  an  easy 
means  ■  of  keeping  a  supply  of  green  vegetables 
during  a  severe  winter. 

CADMIUM.  A  wliitish  volatile  metal,  some- 
what resembling  tin,  discovered  by  Stromeyer,  as- 
sociated with  zinc. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  the  ore  of  cadmium  in  an  ex- 
cess of  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  pass 
suiphureted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  which 
will  tlirow  down  the  metal  in  combination  with 
sulphur.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  dissolve  in  water,  and 
precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess  ; 
collect  the  powder,  mix  it  witli  charcoal,  and  heat 
it  to  reduesB.  Metallic  cadmium  will  sublime. 
(Stromeyer.) 

II.  Dissolve  the  ore  as  above,  place  the  solution 
in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  insert  therein  a  piece 
of  metallic  zinc.  The  cadmimn  will  soon  be  found 
firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule,  and 
may  be  separated,  washed,  and  dried. 

Prop.,  iSfC.  Cadmium  unites  with  oxygen,  fonn- 
ing  an  oxide,  which  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
to  redness  the  precipitate  thrown  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  has  a  fine  orange  color,  and  has  been 
proposed  as  a  pigment.  With  sulphur  it  forms  a 
sulphuret,  which  is  found  in  zinc  blende,  and  may 
also  be  formed  artificially,  by  passing  suiphureted 
hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  cadmium,  or  by 
melting  its  elements  together.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed as  an  orange-red  pigment.  With  chlorine 
it  forms  a  chloride,  which  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  With  iodine  it  fonns  an  iodide, 
which  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  iodide  of 
zinc.  With  phosphorus  it  forms  a  phosphuret, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts^  most  of 
which  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
carbonate,  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, in  the  acids,  or  by  double  decomposition.  The 
sulphate  has  been  used  by  surgeons  to  remove 
specks  from  the  eyes.  Thousands  of  pounds  of 
cadmium  are  yearly  wasted  at  the  zinc  works, 
vhich  might  be  easily  collected. 


CAFFEIC  ACID.  A  white  powder,  discomr- 
ed  by  Runge  in  coffee.  When  heated,  it  yields 
tlie  aromatic  odor  of  the  roasted  berry.  Pfaiff  de- 
clares that  the  aroma  of  coffee  is  dependent  on  the 
volatilization,  or  rather,  the  decomposition  of  this 
acid. 

CAFFEIN.  Si/n.  Caffeine.  TnEUic  Gua- 
RANiNE.  A  peculiar  principle,  originally  discover- 
ed by  Robiquet  in  coffee,  and  confirmed  by  Pel- 
letier,  Caventou,  and  PfatE 

Prep.  Boil  bruised  raw  coffee  in  water,  and  add 
acetate  of  lead,  to  throw  down  the  extractive  and 
coloring  matter,  then  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead 
with  suiphureted  hydrogen,  filter,  and  evaporate 
by  a  gentle  heat  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  boil-  * 
ing  water,  or  alcohol,  agitate  with  freshly-bumt 
animal  charcoal,  filter,  evapmrate,  and  crystallize. 
Redissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  in  white,  shining,  silky  filaments. 

Prop.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  freely  so  in 
hot  water,  and  in  alcohoL  Tastes  slightly  bitter. 
With  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  it  forms  crystal- 
lizable  compounds. 

Remarks.  Caffein  was  originally  thought  to 
be  a  principle  peculiar  to  coffee,  but  the  rese^xches 
of  Pfaff  and  Liebig  have  shown  that  it  also.OOcuB 
in  tea,  and  guarana;  and,  consequently^^^at 
theuie,  caffeine,  and  guaranine  are  in  reality  one 
and  tlie  same  thing.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
both  tea  and  coffee  contain  this  substance,  and 
that  both  of  them  are  used  by  whole  nations  as  a 
refreshment.  Liebig,  in  his  late  work  on  "  Animal 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,"  has  shown  the  simi- 
larity  of  composition  between  caffeine  and  taurbie, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  bile  ;  f|^d  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  assists  in  the  production  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  thus  facilitates  the  process  of  respiration. 

CAINCIC  ACID.  An  acid  principle,  discover- 
ed by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  bark  of  the 
cainca  root,  obtained  from  Brazil.  It  is  extracted 
by  alcohol,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  cr)^stallizable. 

CAKES.  (In  the  Art  of  the  Pastrt-cook, 
Baker,  (Slc.)  A  species  of  fancy  bread  or  trifie, 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 

General  observations  on  cake-making.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  operation  of  cake-making,  the 
various  materials  employed  therein  should  undei^ 
a  certain  amount  of  preparation.  For  this  purpose 
every  article  should  be  got  ready  one  hour  previous- 
ly to  their  being  wanted,  and  should  be  placed  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  upon  a  stove,  that  they  may  be- 
come gently^eated,  witliout  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  produce  good  cakes.  The  flour  should 
be  tlioroughly  dried,  and  well  wanned.  The  ctir- 
rants  should  be  nicely  washed  m  a  hair  sieve, 
wiped  dry  m  a  cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  fire 
Before  use  they  must  be  dusted  over  with  a  littU 
flour.  The  sugar  should  bo  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  egg^ 
should  be  well  beaten  in  a  basin,  and  strained. 
The  butter  should  be  melted,  by  being  placed  in 
a  basin,  set  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  well 
beaten  up  with  a  little  warm  milk.  The  lemon' 
peel  should  be  cut  very  thui,  and  beaten  in  a 
mortar  to  a  paste  or  powder,  with  lump-sugar. 
The  caraways,  ginger,  and  other  similar  flavoring 
ingredients,  are  best  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  or  under  that  of  an  essence,  made  by  di- 
gesting them  in  spirits  of  wine ;  the  former  ara. 
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howerer,  freqaently  used  whole.  The  miJk  and 
water  should  be  each  of  a  good  warmth.  After 
all  these  things  are  ready,  they  should  be  put  into 
a  pan,  one  after  another,  in  proper  order,  and  well 
beaten  up,  as  the  lightneas  of  the  cakes  will  be 
tliereby  increased.  In  plum-cakes,  if  a  little  yeast 
be  added  after  the  butter,  and  the  mass  be  allowed 
to  rise  a  little,  and  then  again  well  kneaded,  not 
only  less  butter  and  eggs  may  be  used,  but  the 
product  will  be  much  lighter.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  improvement  in  various  kinds  of  cakes,  to 
introduce  a  little  yeast,  even  where  it  is  not  custo- 
mary to  do  so.  Good  stale  bread,  well  soaked  in 
iiot  milk  or  water,  and  then  beaten  to  a  paste,  and 
paeaed  through  a  fine  sieve,  forms  an  excellent 
thing  to  mix  up  the  in^dients  vrith,  and  produces 
a  light  and  very  nutmious  cake.  Cakes  wotted 
up  with  milk  are  richer,  but  do  not  keep  so  well 
aa  those  without  it :  they  get  stale  sooner. 

£r««.  Cakes  keep  best  in  tin  canisters ;  wooden 
boxes,  unless  well  seasoned,  are  apt  to  give  them 
a  disagreeable  taste.  Brown  paper  should  be 
avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

CAKES,  ALMOND.  Prep.  I.  Take  sweet 
almonds,  flour,  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each  ^  lb., 
eggs  7  in  number,  and  the  outside  yellow  peel  of 
4  lemooa,  shredded  small.  Pound  the  almonds, 
previously  blanched,  until  they  are  very  smooth, 
adding  gradually  the  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  then 
take  them  out,  add  the  eggs,  and  beat  the  whole 
antil  it  be  as  white  as  sponge  paste ;  next  add 
the  flour,  work  well,  put  it  into  well-buttered 
moulds,  and  bake  in  a  slack  oven,  with  8  or  10 
thicknesses  of  paper  under  them  and  one  over 
tbem. 

II.  Almonds  1  lb. ;  sugar  J  lb. ;  rose,  or  orange- 
flower  water,  \  pint ;  flour  }  lb. ;  eggs  3  in  num- 
ber, as  above.  Remarks.  Some  persons  ice  these 
eakes  with  powdered  sugar,  beat  up  with  a  little 
white  of  egg. 

CAKESJ,  BANBURY.  Prep,  Work  butter  1 
lb.  into  the  same  weight  of  dough,  made  for  white 
bread,  as  in  making  puff  paste,  then  roll  it  out 
verj'  thin,  and  cut  it  into  oval  pieces,  or  as  the 
cakes  are  wanted.  Mix  some  good  moist  sugar 
with  an  equal  weight  of 'currants,  and  wet  them 
with  brandy,  then  put  a  little  up«n  each  piece  of 
paste;  close  therti  up,  and  place  them  on  a  tin 
with  the  closed  side  downwards,  and  bake  them. 
Flavor  some  powdered  sugar  with  candied  peel," 
grated,  or  essence  of  lemon,  and  sift  a  little  over 
ike  cakes  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  oven. 

CAKES,  BATH.  Prep.  Mix  well  together 
i  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb.  of  flour,  5  eggs,  and  a  cupful 
of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  before  the  fire  to  rise, 
which  effected,  add  4  oz.  of  finely-powdered  sugar, 
and  1  oz.  of  c^aways ;  roll  the  paste  out  into  little 
cakes.     Bake  them  on  tins. 

CAKES,  BENTON  TEA.  Prep.  Make  a 
paste  with  flour  1  lb.,  butter  4  oz.,  and  milk  suf- 
ficient :  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  into  shapes, 
and  bake  on  a  hot  hearth  or  slow  oven-plate. 

II.  To  the  last  add  4  tablespoon fuls  of  yeast, 
and  prick  the  cakes  all  over  with  a  fork. 

CAKES,  CHEESE.  Prep.  Curdle  some  new 
milk  previously  warmed,  with  rennet,  drain  the 
enrd  in  a  linen  bag,  then  beat  it  as  fine  as  butter, 
and  add  ^  of  its  weight,  each,  of  sugar  and  butter, 
6  egB*«  aome  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  orange* 


flower  or  rose  water;  woric  the  whole  well  to- 
gether. 

II.  (Almond.)  To  the  above  add  as  much 
blanched  almonds,  beaten  to  a  smooth  paste,  as 
there  is  butter,  along  with  an  equal  weight  of  ma- 
caroni.    Beat  well  together. 

III.  (Lemon.)  To  the  first  form  add  lemon-peel 
grated  fine,  or  a  little  essence  of  lemon. 

CAKES,  DIET.  Prep.  Dissolve  sugar  1  lb. 
in  milk  ^  pint,  add  6  eggs,  and  whisk  to  a  full 
froth,  then  cautiously  stir  in  flour  1  lb.,  beat  it  for 
1  hour,  and  immediately  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 
It  may  be  baked  whole  or  divided  into  small  forms. 

CAKES,  DIET  BREAD.  Prep.  Make  a 
paste  with  equal  parts  of  fine  flour  and  powdered 
sugar,  6  eggs,  and  the  juice  and  rind  (grated)  of  1 
lemon.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

CAKES,  DROP.  Prep.  Eggs  1  dozen  ;  rose- 
water  1  tablespoonful ;  powdered  sugar  ^  lb. ;  beat 
them  together  for  1  hour,  then  add  4  lb.  of  fine 
flour,  and  J  oz.  of  caraways.  Drop  it  on  wafer 
paper,  and  bake. 

CAKES,  GINGER.  Prep.  Make  a  paste 
with  sugar  1  lb. ;  powdered  ginger  4  oz. ;  flour  2 
lbs. ;  water  1  pint ;  butter  ^  lb. ;  and  8  caps  of 
candied  orange  peel,  grated;  form  them  into 
cakes,  and  prick  them  with  a  fork  before  baking 
them. 

CAKES,  ICING  FOR.  Prep.  Beat  the  white 
of  eggs  to  a  full  froth,  with  a  little  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water ;  then  add,  gradually,  as  much  fine- 
ly powdered  sugar  as  will  make  it  thick  enough, 
beating  it  well  all  the  time.  Use.  Dust  the  cake 
over  with  flour,  then  gently  rub  it  off,  lay  on  the 
icing  with  a  flat  knife,  stick  on  the  ornaments 
while  it  is  wet,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  to  harden,  but  not  long  enough  to  dis- 
color it. 

CAKES,  LEMON.  Prep.  Flour  and  sugar, 
of  each  1  lb.;  eggs  1  dozen  ;  grated  peal  and  juice 
of  four  lemons ;  whisk  the  eggs  to  a  high  froth, 
then  gradually  add  the  rest.  Bake  in  small  oval 
tins,  well  buttered,  and  place  six  thicknesses  of 
paper  beneath  each  tin.     Thinly  ice  them. 

CAKES,  MARLBOROUGH.  Prep.  Beat  8 
eggs  and  1  lb.  of  pounded  sugar  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  ;  then  by  degrees  mix  in  1  lb.  of  fine  flour 
well  dried ;  add  3  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  and  bake 
in  soup  plates  or  tin  pans,  in  a  brisk  oven. 

CAKES,  PLAIN.  Prep.  1.  Flour  4  lbs. ;  cur- 
rants 2  lbs. ;  butter  ^  lb. ;  caraway  seeds  ^  oz. ; 
candied  lemon  peel,  grated,  1  oz. ;  wet  it  up  with 
milk,  and  J(  a  pint  of  yeast.  Let  it  rise  well  before 
baking. 

II.  Baker's  dough  3  lbs.;  currants  1  lb. ;  butter 
^  lb. ;  3  eggs ;  milk  (hot)  \  pint     As  above. 

III.  "  The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making  a 
good  plain  cake,  fit  to  be  given  to  children  at 
breakfast,  instead  of  buttered  breads 

"Take  as  much  dough  as  will  make  a  quartern 
loaf,  (either  made  at  home  or  procured  at  the  ba- 
ker's,) work  into  this  a  \  pound  of  butter,  a  ^  pound 
of  moist  sugar,  and  a  handful  of  caraway  seeds 
When  well  worked  together,  pull  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  golden  pippin,  and  work  it  together  again. 
Tliis  must  be  done  three  time?,  or  it  will  be  in 
lumps,  and  heavy  when  baked." 

IV.  {Rirh.)  Equal  weights  of  flour,  butter,  sul- 
tana raisins,   eggs,   currants,   and   brown  sugar. 
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mixed  up  with  milk,  and  seaaoned  with  candied 
peel,  nutmeg,  &c.     Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

CAKES,  PLUM.  Prep.  I.  (Good.)  Mix  ^  Ih. 
of  hutter  in  3  lbs.  of  dry  flour  and  8  oz.  of  fine  Lis- 
bon sugar ;  add  plums  and  currants,  of  each  }  lb., 
washed  and  dried,  and  some  pimento,  finely  pow- 
dered. Put  3  spoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a  Winchester 
pint  of  new  milk  wanned,  and  mix  it  into  a  light 
dough  with  the  above.  Make  it  into  a  cake,  and 
bake  on  a  floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

li  {Excellent.)  Beat  1  lb.  of  fresh  butter  with 
a  strong  wooden  fork  until  it  resemUes  cream  ;  add 
1  lb.  of  sifted  sugar,  and  mix  them  very  completely ; 
have  ready  the  whites  of  10  eggs  beaten,  and  pour 
them  into  tho  butter  and  sugar ;  then  add  the  yelk 
of  18  eggs,  also  well  beaten,  and  beat  them  all  up 
for  10  minutes.  Take  1  lb.  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  pounded 
and  sifted  spices,  viz.  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  allspice,  and  mix  them  by  degrees  with 
the  other  ingredients,  then  beat  the  cake  10  minutes 
longer ;  and  when  the  oven  is  ready,  add  1  lb.  of 
currants,  4  oz.  of  sliced  almonds,  ^  lb.  of  raisins 
stoned  and  chopped,  and  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 
Bake  tlie  cake  in  a  hot  oven.  When  sufficiently 
baked,  let  the  oven  cool,  and  afterwards  put  in  the 
cake  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  several  hoars  to 
dry.  (Rundell.) 

III.  {Rich.)  Take  fresh  butter  and  sugar,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  of  flour  1^  lb. ;  of  cnrrants  2  lbs. ;  a 
glass  of  brandy,  1  lb.  of  sweetmeats,  2  oz.  of  sweet 
almonds,  10  eggs,  ^  oz.  each  of  allspico  and  cinna- 
mon. Melt  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and  put  in  the 
sugar;  stir  it  till  quite  light,  adding  the  allspice 
and  pounded  cinnamon ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
take  the  yelks  of  the  eggs,  and  work  them  in,  2  or 
3  at  a  time ;  and  the  whites  of  the  same  must  by 
this  time  be  beaten  into  a  strong  snow  quite  ready 
to  work  in,  as  the  paste  must  not  stand  to  chill  the 
butter,  or  it  will  be  heavy ;  work  in  the  whites 
gradually ;  then  add  the  orange  peel,  lemon,  and 
citron,  cut  in  fine  stripes,  and  the  currants,  which 
must  be  mixed  in  well,  with  the  sweet  almonds ; 
then  add  the  sifted  flour  and  glass  of  brandy.  Bake 
this  cake  in  a  tin  hoop  in  a  hot  oven  for  3  hours, 
and  put  12  sheets  of  paper  under  it  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  (Mackenzie.) 

CAKE,  POUND.  Prep.  I.  As  the  above  ;  but 
use  1  lb.  each  of  all  the  ingredients,  except  the 
spices. 

n.  Use  equal  parts  of  sugar,  flour,  currants,  and 
sultana  raisuis,  and  half  that  quantity  each  of  but- 
ter, brandy,  and  candied  peel,  with  spices  as  re- 
quired. 

CAKES,  PORTUGAL.  Prep.  Flour,  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  fresh  butter,  of  each  1  lb. ;  work 
it  well  up  until  it  crumbles,  then  add  10  eggs,  cur- 
rants ^  lb.,  and  a  little  white  wine.  Bake  it  in 
small  tins  only  half  filled. 

CAKES,  QUEEN.  Prep.  Mix  1  lb.  each  of 
dried  flour,  sifted  sugar,  washed  clean .  currants, 
and  butter,  witli  8  eggs,  beaten  separately ;  beat 
the  whole  an  hour ;  butter  little  tins,  teacups,  or 
saucers,  and  bake  the  batter  in,  only  half  filling 
them.  Sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over,  just  before  you 
bake  them.  A  little  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon 
are  sometimes  added. 

CAKES,  RATIFIA.  Prep.  Beat  i  lb.  of 
sweet  and  1  oz.  of  bitter  almonds  in  fine  orange, 
rose,  or  ratafia  water ;  mix  in  ^  lb.  of  fine  pounded 


and  sifted  sugar  with  the  same ;  add  the  whites  «f 
4  eggs,  well  beaten,  to  it ;  set  it  over  a  moderate 
fire  in  a  preserving-pan ;  stir  it  one  way  nntil  it  is 
pretty  hot,  and  when  a  little  cwA.  form  it  into  amail 
rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes ;  shake  some  floor 
lightly  on  them,  give  each  a  light  tap,  and  gA 
them  on  sugar  papers ;  sift  a  little  sugar  on  them^ 
and  put  them  into  a  thorough  slack  oven. 

CAKES,  ROUT.  Prep.  Mix  together  floor  9 
lbs. ;  butter,  sugar,  and  currants,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
wet  them  up  with  3  eggs  well  beaten,  ^  pbit  of  milk, 
2  glasses  of  white  wine,  and  1  glass  of  brandy  ; 
drop  on  a  tin  plate,  and  bake  them.  They  are 
soon  done. 

CAKES,  SAVOY.  Prep.  To  1  IK  of  fine 
sifted  sugar  put  the  yelks  of  10  eggs,  (hav«  tfaa 
whites  in  a  separate  pan,)  and  set  it,  if  in  summef^ 
in  cold  water ;  if  there  is  any  ice  set  the  pan  oq  ity 
as  it  will  cause  the  eggs  to  be  beat  finer ;  then  iMpI 
the  yelks  and  sugar  well  with  a  wooden  spoiyi  Ar . 
20  minutes,  and  put  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated; 
beat  up  the  whites  with  a  whisk  until  they  beewsiB 
quite  Btifl*,  and  white  as  snow ;  stir  them  into  }h^ 
batter  by  degrees,  then  add  1  lb.  of  well-dried  6i& 
Fmally,  put  it  into  moulds,  and  bake  in  ft  ~  ~ 
oven. 

CAKE,  SEED.  Prep.  L  {Plain.)  MU  i 
of  flour  with  }  lb.  of  sugar,  ^  oz.  of  allspice,  and  aft- 
tle  ginger ;  melt  ^  lb.  of  butter  with  j  pint  of  milk; 
when  just  warm,  put  to  it  ^  pint  of  yeast,  and  wodt 
op  to  a  good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a 
few  minutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven :  add  seeds* 
or  currants ;  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

II.  {Good.)  To  the  preceding  add  butter  aild 
sugar,  of  each  }  lb.,  and  wet  it  up  with  miik  pie- 
viously  mixed  with  6  eggs. 

in.  {Rich.)  Take  of  flour  1}  lb.,  well  dried, 
butter  and  sugar,  of  each  I  lb.,  8  eggs,  and  2  osl  of 
caraway  see&,  1  grated  nutmeg,  and  its  weight  m 
cinnamon.  Beat  the  butter  into  a  cream,  put  In 
the  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yelks 
separately,  ^hen  mix  them  with  the  butter  and  su- 
gar. Beat  in  the  flour,  spices,  and  seed,  a  jttle 
before  sending  it  away.  Bake  2  hours  in  a  onick 
oven. 

IV.  {Scotch.)  Eggs  9  in  number ;  sugar  and 
butter,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  mix  well  together,  then  add 
a  little  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  ^  col 
of  caraway  seeds,  1  lb.  of  candied  citron,  j  lb.  of 
.  candied  orange  peel,  and  ^  lb.  of  blanched  almonds, 
pounded  fine  ;  mix  well ;  then  add  flour  3  lbs.,  and 
brandy  }  pint ;  work  well  and  bake  it 

CAKES,  SHREWSBURY.  Prep.  Flour  3 
lbs. ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  a  little  cinnamon  and  nutoii^; 
^SS^  3  ill  number ;  a  little  rose  water  and  melted 
butter,  enough  to  make  it  into  a  dough.  Roll  it 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  shapes.  a 

CAKES,  SODA.  Prep.  Flour  1  lb.;  iMcar- 
bonate  of  soda  ^  oz. ;  sugar  and  butter,  of  each  } 
lb. ;  currants  }  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  milk,  and 
add  candied  orange,  lemon,  or  citron  peel,  or  the 
fresh  peels  grated,  according  to  fancy.  Remaarkt. 
A  i  oz.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  used  instead  c^ 
the  soda,  also  makes  good  cakes,  very  suitable  to 
delicate  stomachs,  especially  if  the  candied  peels 
be  omitted. 

CAKE,  SPONGE.  Prep.  8  eggs,  }  Ih.  of 
lump  sugar ;  ^  lb.  of  flour ;  \  pint  of  water ;  tto 
peel  of  a  lemon :  mix  as  foUows: — Overnight  pum 
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ft  good-«ized  lemon  thiii,  and  put  the  peel  into  the 
water ;  when  ab(|ut  to  make  the  cake,  put  the  su- 
'gar  into  a  saucepan,  pour  the  water  and  lemon 
peel  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  to  get  hpt 
Break  the  eggs  into  a  deep  earthen  veosel  that  has 
been  mode  quite  hot ;  whisk  the  eggs  for  a  few 
■dnutefl  with  a  whisk  that  has  been  well  soaked  in 
water;  make  the  sugar  and  water  boil  up,  and 
pour  it  boiling-hot  over  llie  eggs;  continue  to 
whisk  them  bnskly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  till  they  become  quite  thick  and  white,  which 
is  a  proof  of  their  lightness.  Have  the  flour  well 
dried,  and  quite  warm  from  the  fire,  just  stir  it 
lightly  in,  put  the  cake  into  tins,  Uned  with  white 
paper,  and  bake  them  immediately  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  (Mrs.  Rundell.) 

CAKES,  STAINS  FOR.     Frep.  I.  {Red,)  a. 
Boil  \  oz.  of  cochineal  in  powder,  J  oz.  of  cream' of 
tartar,  and  a  piece  of  aluiti  as  large  as  a  pea  in  ^  a 
.  iMOt  of  water,  for  ^  an  hour. 

$.  Shred  beet  root  into  a  little  water,  let  them 
.itaid  a  short  time,  then  express  the  juice. 

^.  DisMlve  a  few  grains  of  carmine  in  spirits  of 
Iprtfliiom.  Tliis  gives  a  fine  color,  and  also  tends 
iA  m^e  the  cake  light 

'-"  '  n.  (yt^hite.)     Use  almtods,  blanched  and  beat- 
ten  ver>'  fine  ;  or  use  cream. 

lU.  {Yellow.)    a.  Use  yelk  of  egg. 
iS.  A  little  safifron,  steeped  in  hot  water. 
/.  A  little  turmeriG,  steeped  in  a  little  gin  or  hot 
water. 

6.  Infuse  marygold  or  stertian  flowera  in  hot 
water. 

IV.  (Green,)  The  juice  of  spinach  or  beet  leaves, 
obCained  by  pounding  and  expression. 

V.  (Blue.)     a,  A  little  finely-pounded   indigo 
diSused  in  water. 

0,  A  few  drops  of  liquid  blue,  added  to  water. 
y.  The  juice  of  nmlberries,  elderberries,  privet 
berries,  &«.,  to  which  a  little  salt  of  tartar  has  been 
added. 

i.  An  infusion  of  logwood,  mixed  with  a  little 
salt  of  tartar. 

*.  The  jnice  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers. 
CAKES,  TIPSY.  Prep,  Steep  small  sponge 
cakes  in  brandy,  then  cover  them  with  grated  al- 
iDoni^  and  candied  peel,  or  almonds  cut  into  spikes 
and  stuck  in  them  ;  pile  them  in  a  dish,  surround 
them  with  a  custard,  and  cover  them  with  pre- 
^rres.  drained  as  dry  as  possible. 

CAKES,  WIGG.    Prep.  Put  ^  pint  of  warm 
mi^k  to  I  lb.  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  2  or  3  spoon- 
fuls of  light  yeast    Cover  it  up,  and  set  it  before 
the  fire  1  hour,  in  order  to  make  it  rise.     Work 
into  it  4  oz.  eaoh  ofvugar  and  butter,  make  it  into 
cxikes,   or  wiggs,  with  as  little  flour  as  possible, 
and  a  few  caraway  seeds,  and  bake  them  quickly. 
CALAMINE,     i^yn.  Calamina.     Lapis  Cala- 
■riNARisu  Crude  Carbonate  of  Zinc.   Source  and 
Prep.  Native  carbonate  of  zinc  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ger- 
many.     For  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  ground  in 
mills  until  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  elutriation,  or  washing  over, 
as  in   the  preparation  of  chalk.     In  this  state  it 
constitutes  the  "  prepared  calamine,"  (P.  L,)  the 
«*  imp^ire  carbonate  of  zinc,"  (P.  E.,)  and  the  "  la- 
pw  calaminaris  pneparatus,"  (P.  D.) 

Projp.,  Use,  ^c.    It  is  drying  and  astringent; 


frequently  used  as  a  dusting  powder  for  shildren, 
for  excoriations  and  ulcers,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
calamine  cerate.  It  is  also  laieely  used  in  metal- 
lurgy to  furnish  ziilc  and  to  make  brass. 

Pur.  The  article  generally  sold  in  the  shops  as 
lapis  calaminaris,'  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  this 
substance.  It  is  a  mixtuie  of  heavy  sulphate  of 
baryta  (cawk)  and  chalk,  colored  ^nth  American 
bole.  Mr.  Brett  found  it  to  contam  75J  to  87-5} 
of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Teett,  It  should  be  wholly  or  nearly  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evolving  only  a  few  bubbles 
of  gas  during  the  solution.  On  the  adi^tion  of  li- 
quor of  ammonia  or  potassa,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  redissolved  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant 

CALCINATION.  Calx,  Calcis,  (in  Chimis- 
TRY.)  The  operation  of  the  fire  on  any  substance, 
or  the  process  of  burning,  is  called  calcination,  and 
the  residuum,  or  cinder,  was  formerly  called  the 
calx  or  calces,  (plur.)  Thus, — chalkt  by  burning, 
is  converted  into  lime ;  gypntm  into  plaster  of 
Paris;  wood  into  ckareoalt  and  bones  into  ivory- 
black,  Proc.  The  method  of  conducting  the  pro- 
cess  of  calcination  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
body  operated  on.  Many  substances,  for  delicate 
experiments,  are  calcined  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a 
platina  spoon,  or  crucible ;  others  in  iron  vessels  or 
earthen  crucibles,  placed  in  a  common  furnace. 
When  the  action  of  the  air  would  prove  injurious, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the  process  b 
performed  in  close  vessels  or  chambeis.  In  some 
cases,  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  article,  and  they 
are  both  burnt  together,  as  m  the  manufacture  of 
lime,  in  the  common  kiln, — in  the  roasting  some 
kinds  of  ores,  &.c.  The  process  of  drying  salts,  or 
driving  off*  their  water  of  crystallization,  is  also 
frequently  called  calcination ;  thus  we  have  cal- 
cined copperas,  alum,  &c. 

CALCIUM.  This  is  the  metallic  base  of  lime. 
It  was  discovered  by  Davy,  and  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  metal  Barium.  Prop.  It  is  a 
whiter  metal  than  either  barium  or  strontium,  and, 
by  oxidation,  yields  quicklime.  It  also  forms  a 
peroxide  with  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen,  which 
may  be  ^ade  in  the  same  way  as  peroxide  of  ba- 
rium. It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  bromide  ; 
with  fluorine,  ti  fluoride  ;  with  iodine,  an  iodide  ; 
and  with  phosphorus,  ^pkosphoret  of  calcium. 

CALCIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.    8yn,  Hydro- 

CHLORATE    OF   LiHE.       MURIATB    OF    LiME.       Prep. 

Saturate  dilute  muriatic  ackl  with  chalk  or  white 
marble ;  then  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Remark.  The  London  College  orders  the  salt  to 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  placed  in  a  crucible, 
fused  with  a  quick  fire,  and  poured  out  on  a  clean 
flat  stone.  AVhen  cold,  it  is  to  be  broken  to  pieces, 
and  kept  in  close  bottles.  The  Edin.  Ph.  directs 
white  marble  to  be  used,  and  the  salt  to  be  crys- 
tallized. The  Dublin  Ph.  orders  the  residual  liquor 
of  the  preparation  of  liquor  of  ammonia,  from  sal 
ammoniac  and  lime,  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated. 
This  is  the  cheapest  method. 

Props,,  Use,  ^e.  From  the  strong  affinity  this 
salt  has  for  water,  it  is  much  used  for  drying  gases 
and  absorbing  the  water  fiom  ethereal  and  oily  li- 
quids, in  organic  analyses.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
used  in  the  dry  state.  In  its  hydrous  or  crystal- 
lized form,  it  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
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freezing  mixtures  with  snow.  In  this  case,  the 
evaporation  need  only  be  conducted  so  far  that  the 
whole  becomes  a  solid  mass  on  removal  from  the 
fire.  For  both  this  and  the  l^t-mentioned  use  it 
is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a 
test  for  sulphuric  acid,  with  wjuch  it  produces  a 
white  precipitate  insotubLe  in  nitric  acid ;  in  the 
rectification  of  alcohol,  and  for  forming  a  water- 
bath  with  a  high  boiling  point  As  a  medicine,  it 
has  been  given  in  some  scrofulous  and  glandular 
diseases,  and  has  also  been  used  as  a  bath  in  the 
same  cases. 

CALCIUM,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep.  I.  (JBi- 
sulpkuret.)  'Boil  together  for  1  hour  slaked  lime 
3  parts,  sulphur  1  part,  and  water  20  parts ;  set 
aside  the  solution  (sediment  and  all)  in  a  cwked 
flask  for  a  few  days,  when  orange -colored  prliimat- 
ic  crystals  will  be  deposited. 

II.  (ProtostUphuret.)  Fuse  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phur and  lime,  or  sulphate  of  lime  and  charcoal, 
mixed  together  iu  a  crucible. 

Props.,  ^c.  Acrid  and  caustic ;  yields  pure  sul- 
phur on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  Used  to 
make  precipitated  sulphur. 

CALICO  FURNITURE,  PRESERVATION 
AND  CLEANING  OF.  Curtains,  bed-hangings, 
&c.,  when  taken  down  for  tho  summer,  should  be 
well  shaken,  to  remove  the  loose  dust ;  after  which 
they  should  be  brushed  with  a  long-haired  clothes* 
brush;  and  lastly,  mbbed  with  pieces  of  stale 
crumb  of  bread  which  are  not  too  hard.  They 
may  now  be  folded  up  and  placed  away  in  any  dry 
closet  or  cupboard. 

While  colored  calico  furniture  is  up,  it  should 
be  screened  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light, 
which  makes  it  fade,  and  the  dust  which  accumu- 
lates on  it  may  be  blown  off  with  a  pair  of  strong 
bellows. 

CALICO  PRINTING.  The  art  of  producing 
figured  patterns  upon  calico,  by  means  of  dyes  or 
mordants  topically  applied  by  wooden  blocks,  cop- 
per-plates, or  engraved  cylinders,  by  which  the 
goods  are  either  directly  printed  or  receive  their 
color  by  being  run  through  a  coloring  or  mor- 
dant bath,  when  the  dye  is  only  produced  upon 
that  portion  of  the  ground  previously  prepared 
for  it 

The  mordants  are  thickened  by  some  glutinous 
substance,  as  flour,  starch,  gum,  Slc.,  to  render 
them  adhesive  and  to  prevent  their  spreading. 

There  are  eight  styles  of  calico-printing,  each 
requiring  a  different  method  of  manipulation. 

1.  The  madder,  or  chintz  style.  Imthis  meth- 
od the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth, 
and  the  colors  brought  out  in  the  dye-bath.  In 
this  way  the  patterns  on  permanent  prints  are  pro- 
duced. 

2.  The  padding,  or  pUiquage  style.  Here  the 
whole  cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath  of  the  mor- 
dant, and  dif&rent  mordants  afterwards  printed 
on  it  before  submitting  it  to  the  dye-bath.  By 
thn  means  the  color  of  the  ground  and  pattern  is 
varied. 

3.  The  reserve  style,  in  which  white  or  colored 
spots  are  produced  on  a  blue  ground,  by  covering 
those  parts  with  a  composition  called  resist  paste, 
before  passing  it  through  the  dye-bath,  which  is 
usually  done  cold. 

4.  The  discharge,  or  rongeani  style,  is  the  re- 


verse, of  tlW  preceding ;  it  exhibits  bright  figures 
on  a  dark  ground.  It  is  performed  by  printing  witii 
acidulous  or  discharge  mordants  before  the  cloth  % 
passed  through  the  coloring-bath. 

5.  China  blue,  or  a  style  resembling  that  on 
blue  stone-ware. 

6.  The  decolarifig  or  enlawige  style,  which  h 
performed  by  the  topical  application  of  chlorine  oi 
chromic  acid  to  tlie  surface  of  the  goods  previoud} 
dyed,  by  which  the  color  is  discharged.  (See  Bah- 

DANNA.) 

7.  Steam-color  printing.  A  style  in  which  a 
iQixture  of  dye  extracts  and  mordants  are  printed 
on  the  calico,  and  afterwards  exjiosed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam. 

8.  Spirit-color  printing.  A  method  by  which 
brilliant  colors  are  produced,  by  a  mixture  of  dye 
ejctracts  and  solution  of  tin,  called  by  the  dyeis 
" spirits  of  tin" 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,   tho. 
reader  is  referred  to  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,*'  where  he  will  find 
several  processes  of  calico  printing  fully 
on.    To  enter  laigely  into  the  subject  in  this 
might  amuse  the  reader,  but  would  be  of  no 
tical  utility,  as  calico-piinting  is  an  art  ^\y 
tised  on  the  large  scale,  and  by  men  wiio  obi 
their  whole  knowledge  of'it  in  the  laboratiiriea 
printing  rooms  of  the  factories. 

CALOMEL.  Syn.  Chloride  op  Mercury. 
Protochloride    of    do.      SuBCHLORins    OP    tm» 

DlCHLORIDE  OF  DO.  MuRIATE  OF  DO.  SuBJfO- 
RIATE    OF   DO.       SwEET    MeRCURY.      SwKET    SltB- 

LiMATE.  Sweet  Precipi'Tate.  HrDBAHGTB-rM 
Chloridum,  (P.  L.)  Chlorurb  de  Mercu&e, 
(Fr.)  VBRsiissTES-zQcKBiLBER,  {Ger.)  A  cozn' 
pound  of  chlorine  and  metallic  mercury.  The 
word  is  probably  derived  from  KaXds  fair,  and  §iiXas 
black. 

Prep.  There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  cal- 
omel, viz.  by  sublimation  and  by  precipitation, 

I.  (By  sublimation.) 

a.  {Process  of  the  London  Ph.)  Ing.  Mer- 
cury lb.  iv ;  sulphuric  acid  lb.  iij  ;  chloride  of  so- 
dium lb.  iss ;  distilled  water  q.  s.  Proc.  Boil  half 
the  mercnry  with  the  sulphiuric  acid  in  a  proper 
vemel  until  the  bipersulphate  thus  formed  rcniaiua 
dry ;  let  it  cool,  and  rub  it  with  the  remaining 
half  of  the  mercury  in  an  earthen  mortar  until 
they  be  perfectly  mixed ;  next  add  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  again  triturate,  until  globules  art*  no 
longer  visible,  then  sublime ;  lastly,  rub  the  subli- 
mate to  a  very  fine  powder,  wash  it  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it  The  processes  of  the 
P.  £.  and  P.  D.  are  nearly  similar. 

p.  {Process  employed  at  Ajwtheearies'  Ffall^ 
London.)  Meroury  50  lbs.;  salphunc  acid  7U 
lbs. ;  boil  to  dryness  in  a  cast-iron  vessel :  tritu- 
rate 62  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt  thus  formed  with  40^ 
lbs.  of  mercury,  until  the  globules  disappear,  axkd 
add  34  lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  again  triturate 
until  perfectly  mixed;  then  sublime.  Grind  the 
sublimate  to  an  impalpable  powder,  well  wa&L.  H 
with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  Prod.  95  to  lOO 
lbs. 

y.  {JeweVs  patent  process.)  This  consists  in 
keeping  the  receiver  filled  with  steam,  so  tha.t  tbe 
calomel  vapor  is  condensed  in  it  under  the  ft 
of  an  impaipable  powder. 
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The  annexed  ennaving  represents  M4O.  Hen- 
^tfu  modification  oflfais  plan. 


a,  ^Pomaee. 

ft.  An  earthenware  retort,  having  a  short  and  wide  neck, 
GOBtaiolnf  the  iogredieats  for  making  calomel. 

c,  An  earthen  receiver  having  3  tubnlatares. 

d,  A  vessel  containing  water. 

e,  A  steam  boiler. 

i.  Sonbeiran  propoees  the  following  method  as 
than  that  with  steam,  being  easier  to  exe- 
and  producing  a  beautiful  preparation.  The 
el  is  heated  in  an  earthen  tube  in  a  furnace, 
8^(Sttjrent  of  air  is  directed  uninterruptedly 
the  tube  by  means  of  a  small  ventilator. 
Pf  away,  as  it  were,  the  vapors  of  calo- 
mn  straight  tube  will  carry  them  a  dis- 
ee  «f  CD  feet,  to  avoi<^  which  the  end  of  the 
ilHeiit  'inters  into  water,  by  which  means  the 
0  moistened  and  falls  down.  (Compt. 
d.,  1843, 1665.) 
Reingrk.'^he  long-continued  action  of  steam 
on  calomel  !n  a  state  of  minute  division  is  attend- 
ed by  the  fotmaliou  of^yautll  quantity  of  corro- 
are  sublimate.     (^^hBIP^ 

II.  {By  preeipitatiifj  Digest  9  parts  of  pur© 
qtocksilver  in  8  parts  of  nitrie^acid^  sp.  gr.  1*20  to 
1"^,  nntil  no  more  metal  will  dissolve;  then 
mix  H  with  a  boiling  sofalfcn  of  8  parts  of  com- 
mon salt  in  32  times  its  tA^ht  orVater,  to  which 
a  little  muriatic  acid  has  '^en  added.  The  pre- 
eipsUte  must  be  coUected,  \f%\i  washed  in  distilled 
water,  and  dried. 

Remarks.  The  last  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
cheapest  process  for  making  calomel.    That  by 
soblimation  is,  however,  generally  adopted.    To 
protkice  a  fine  article  of  calomel  in  the  dry  way 
ii  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  process  frequently 
fiuls  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  operators.    It  is  only 
lately,  and  that  through  the  exertions  of  the  per- 
severing and  talented  Sonbeiran,  that  the  French 
raauufacturers  have  at  all  succeeded  in  producing 
calomel  of  equal  quality  to  that  made  in  England. 
This  will  show  that  much  practical  experience  is 
leqatred  to  ensure  success.    The  solution  of  the 
quicksilver  is  best  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  the 
Rhlimation  should  be  conducted  (preferably)  in 
an  earthenware  retort,  having  a  short  but  very 
wide  neck,  and  fitted  to  a  spacious  receiver,  hav- 
ing a  large  flat  bottom,  also  of  earthenware.    A 
iUie  cold  water  is  put  into  the  latter.     For  small 
qaantHies  the  heat  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
tmd-bath.    The  form  above  given  for  calomel,  by 
■recipitation,  produces  a  large  product,  perfectly 
iee  from  corrosive  sublimate  and  subnitrate  of 
Bercury,  and  is  consequently  free  from  the  objec- 
tioDs  fr^nently  raised  agaimt  that  mode  of  prep- 
imtioo. 

■*  The  fonn  in  which  calomel  sublimes  depends 
■och  upon  the  dimeusioDS  and  temperature  of  the 


subliming  vessels.  In  small  vessels  it  generally 
condenses  in  a  crystalline  cake,  the  interior  sur- 
face of  which  is  often  covered  with  beautiful 
quadrangular  prismatic  crystals,  transparent,  and 
of  a  texture  some^^at  elastic  or  horny.  In  this 
state  it  acquires,  by  the  necessary  rubbing  into 
powder,  a  decidedly  yellow  #  bufi"  color,  more  or 
less  deep,  according  to  the  degree  of  trituration  it 
has  undergone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  calomel 
be  sublimed  in  a  veiy  capacious  and  cold  receiver, 
it  falls  in  an  impalpable  and  perfectly  white  pow- 
der, which  requires  only  one  elutpation  to  fit  it 
for  use,  it  then  remains  perfectly  colofjless. 

'*  This  accounts  for  the  various  ft^pearances  un* 
der  which  calomel  is  met  with  in  commerce.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  buff  aspect  of  this  sub- 
stance indicates  the  absence  of  corroelve  subli- 
mate ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  when  snow-white  it  contains  it 
When  the  surface  of  massive  sublimed  calomel  is 
scratched,  it  always  exhibits  a  buff  color ;  it  also 
becomes  yellow  when  heated,  but  loses  its  tint  as 
it  again  cools."     (Brande.) 

100  parts  of  mercury,  if  well  managed,  will 
prdduce  118  parts  of  calomel. 

Pur,  Calomel  is  frequently  contaminated  with 
small  ))uantities  of  the  bichloride  or  subnitrate  of 
mercury.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  di- 
gesting a  little  of  it  m^alcohol,  decanting  the  clear 
portion,  and  testing  it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor 
of  potassa,  when  a  reddish  precipitate  will  be 
foimed,  if  any  bichloride  be  present  The  sub- 
nitrate may  be  detected  by  digestion  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  liquor  of 
potassa,  as  before,  when  a  similar  precipitate  will 
fall  down  if  it  be  contaminated  therewith. 

In  "  The  London  Pharmacopceia,"  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  as  tests  of  its  purity : — Black- 
ened by  potassa,  and  forms  into  globules  by  the 
application  of  heat.  Heat  totally  dissipates  it. 
Water  in  which  it  has  been  washed  should  give 
no  precipitate  with  either  nitrate  of  silver,  lime- 
water,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

The  Ed.  College  states,  that  ether  agitated  with 
calomel,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves 
no  crystalline  residuum,  and  what  may  be  left  is 
not  turned  yellow  with  liquor  of  potassa. 

Tests.  Calomel  may  be  recognised  by — 1.  It 
turns  greenish-yellow  when  digested  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  2.  Intensely  black  when 
digested  in  liquor  of  potassa,  or  ammonia  in  ex- 
cess. 3.  Digested  in  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  red  precipitate,  both  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  liquor  of  potassa,  and  a 
cloudy  white  one  with  nitrate  of  silver,  tlio  latter 
being  rapidly  darkened  in  the  hgbt,  and  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  in  liquor  of  ammonia. 

Use,  ^c.  Calomel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  mercurials,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  medicines 
as  an  alterative.  It  is  frequently  given  in  doses 
of  ^  to  1  gr.,  generally  combined  with  antimonials, 
as  in  Plummer's  pill.  As  a  purgative  2  to  5  grs. 
either  combined  with  or  followed  by  other  purga- 
tives, as  jalap,  rhubarb,  senna,  colocynth,  Epnom 
salts,  &c.  As  a  vermifuge,  2  to  5  grs.  overnight, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  next  morning. 
Combined  with  opium,  it  is  frequently  used  in  va- 
rious complaints  to  produce  salivation.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  sialogogue,  sedative,  and  errhine. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  used,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  complaints,  than  any  other 
medicine. 

CALUMBINE.  Syn,  Cau>wb\ve.  The  bit- 
ter principle  of  calumba  root.^  It  is  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  the  root,  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  is  puriAbd  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
evaporations.  When  pure,  it  forms  prismatic  cr^'s- 
tals,  or  deticate  white  needles  ^  it  readily  combines 
with  acetic  acid,  and  the  compoaud  is  intensely 
bitter ;  hence  vinegar,  or  sour  wine,  would  be  the 
best  menstruiun  to  make  infusion  of  calumba  with. 
The  propeitiie|of  calumbme  are  similar  to  those  of 
calumba  root. 

CALVES'  FEET  JELLY.  Prep.  For  each 
foot  take  3  pints  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  one-half; 
then  let  it  cool,  and  skhn  oflTthe  fat  It  must  now 
be  boiled  for  S  or  3  minutes,  with  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  spice,  when  it  riiould  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  strained  throu^  a  flannel 
bag,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  glass  of  wine 
added ;  when  cooled  a  little,  it  may  be  put  into 
glasses  or  forms. 

Remarks.  If  wanted  very  transparent,  the  jelly, 
after  the  fat  is  removed,  should  be  gently  warm^, 
just  enough  to  melt  it,  and  then  well  beaten  with 
the  'white  of  an  egg  and  the  seasoning,  after  which 
it  must  be  brought  to  a  boil  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when  it  will  be  ready  £gr  straining,  and  being 
mixed  with  the  wine.  The  addition  of  a  little  beet- 
root juice  will  give  it  a  beautiful  color.  The  calf's 
feet  should  not  be  bought  ready  boiled,  but  only 
scalded.  Cows'  feet  or  heels  make  as  good  jelly 
as  that  from  calves'  feet,  and  are  much  more  eco- 
nomical. 

CALX  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syru  Diaphoretic 
Antimony.  Impure  antimouk>us  acid,  prepared  by 
deflagrating  crude  antimony  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  saltpetre. 

CAMELEON,  MINERAL.  Prep.  Heat  to 
redness  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  nitre  or  potassa. 

Prop.,  ^c.  When  dissolved  in  water,  its  solu- 
tion, at  firat  green,  passes  spontaneously  through 
all  the  colored  rays  to  the  red,  when,  if  potassa  be 
added,  the  color  retrogrades  until  it  reaches  the 
original  green.  The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
chlorine,  renders  the  solution  coloriess.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  weak  acid,  or  even  boiling  or  agitating  the 
liquid,  will  turn  it  from  green  to  red. 

CAMERA  LUCID  A.  An  instrument  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
persons  ignorant  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  distant  objects  or  landscapes  with 
accuracy. 

Prin,  and  Cons.  When  a  ray  of  light  (r)  falls 
upon  a  quadrangular  glass  prism,  (a,)  it  is  bent  by 
two  reflections,  (at  c  and  d,)  and  thrown  upwards 
where  it  may  be  received  by  the  eye,  to  which  it 
will  appear  described  on  the  table  or  sheet  of  pa- 
per, (/,)  placed  to  receive  it.  The  point  of  a  pencil 
used  to  trace  any  object  on  the  paper,  can  also  be 
seen,  and  by  its  means  the  picture  may  therefore 
be  easily  copied.  Various  modifications  of  this  in- 
strument exist.  When  the  prism  is  mounted  on  a 
stand,  and  a  thin  brass  plate,  with  a  small  hole 
through  it  for  the  eyepiece,  adjusted  thereto,  it 
forms  the  instrument  sold  by  the  opticians.  The 
,  image  may  be  magnified  or  lessened  by  placing  a 


lens,  so  f0  either  to  intercept  the  rays  before  tfaey 
strike  the  prism,  or  before  thaf  reach  the  eye.  A« 
ingenious  person  will  readily  be  able  to  set  up  thtf 
mstrument 


■•...'• 


CAMERA   OBSCURA.     Literally,    a 
chamber.     An  optical  apparatus,  by  which  the 
ages  of  external  objects  are  throw^n  upon  any 
surface,  placed  in  an  obscure  situation  to 
them,  whereby  they  are  represented  in  their 
ral  forms  and  colors. 

Prin.  and  Cone.  A  convex  lens  (B)  is  pli 
a  hole  admitting  the  Nght  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  (il,)  which,  falling  on  a  white 
(D)  within  the  room,  produces  an  inverted 
of  every  object  within  its  range.  Thfi  image 
formed  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  tiy^ 
allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  two 
lenses  instead  of  one,  or  by  receiving  the  r«ys  on 
a  mirror  placed  at  an  angfrof  45°,  when  the  fan- 
age  will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. The  picture  nay  be  viewed  through  an  ob- 
long aperture  cut  in  the  box,  or  the  experiment 
may  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room,  by  placing 
the  lens  in  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  allowing  the  Im- 
age to  ftill  on  the  wall,  (white,)  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
stretched  to  receive  Tt.  The  followinor  engraving 
will  explain  the  construction  of  this  instrument 


j9,  a  box  fnnned  of  two  paru,  tc»  slldo  one  i^ithin  the 
other,  to  adjust  the  screen  or  hind  wall  tu  recvite  the 

B,  i/onvex  lens. 
C  External  object. 

D,  Dilio  painted  in  a  reversed  position  on  a  saves  or 
wall. 

When  intended  as  an  instrument  for  takinjg 
views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown  npon  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which  means  it  is  thioira 
upwards  against  a  plate  of  glass,  also  placed  at  a 
similar  angle.  On  tliia  is  laid  a  piece  of  semi» 
transparent  paper,  when  the  object  is  seen  painted 
on  it,  and  may  be  traced  out  with  a  pencil. 

CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Camphire.  KAuravm. 
Camphora,  {Lat.)  Hist  and  Source.  The  caM*  | 
phor  of  commerce  is  a  natural  production.  It  ar 
principally  extracted  from  the  laurus  camphenll 
or  laurel  camphor  treOf  but  it  is  also  found  iM 
several  other  memben  of  the  vegetable  kingdooH 
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it  ii  oocaaionally  found  in  small  mfusei,  between 
||»  bark  and  the  wood,  in  a  perfectly  pure  atate. 
fhe  Chinese  and  Japanese  extract  the  camphor 
}tf  catting  the  wood  into  small  pieceS)  and  boiling 
it  with  water  in  iron  vessels, — which  are  covered 
\  with  large  earthen  capitals  or  domes, — lined  with 
r  rice  straw.     As  the  water  boils,  the  camphor  is 
I  TolatiLized  along  with  the  steam,  aud  condenses  ao 
I  the  straw,  under  the  form  of  f  rayish  grannlations. 
In  this  state  it  is  collected  and  transported  to  Eu- 
rope, when  it  undergo^  the  process  of  refining  into 
white  camphor. 

Proe.  of  Refining.  100  parts  of  crude  camphor 
Bre  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  quicklime  and  ani- 
ioal  charcoal,  and  pleu;ed  in  a  thin  globular  glass 
▼easel,  sunk  in  a  sand-bath.  The  heat  is  then 
cautiously  applied,  and  the  vessel  gradually  and 
carefully  raised  out  of  the  sand  as  the  sublimation 
goes  on.  When  this  is  completed,  the  whole  is 
ed  to  cool. 
Rtmarks.  If  the  process  be  conducted  too  slow- 
or  at  a  heat  under  375°  Fahr.,  the  product 
be  flaky,  and  consequently  unsaleable,  with- 
remelting  or  subliming.  An  improvement  on 
piwcess  would  be,  simply  to  sublime  the  above 
ine  m  any  convenient  vessel,  furnished  with 
and  we  II -cooled  receiver,  and  to  remelt 
product  in  close  veMels  under  pressure,  when 
should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Prop.,  Utes,  ^c.  A  white  semi-crystalline  solid, 
i'aiy  volatile  at  common  temperatures.  Soluble 
^  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  and  suffi- 
dently  so  in  water  (about  1^  grs.  to  1  oz.)  to  im- 
parl its  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  It  is  stim- 
ulant, narcotic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
giren  in  doses  of  2  to  20  grs.,  in  the  form  of  pills 
orb(riu8y  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  yelk  of 
^,  mucilage,  or  almonds.  An  overdose  of  cam- 
l^r  IS  accopipanied  with  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
The  best  antidote  is  opium.  Camphor  is  frequent- 
ly put  into  wardrobes  and  clothes-trunks,  to  keep 
away  insects,  and  it  is  used  to  make  the  white 
itais  and  fire  of  the  pyrotechnist  Mixed  with 
copal,  it  fenders  that  gum  soluble  in  some  essential 
oils  and  alcohol.  (See  Copal.)  Mixed  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  clay,  and  distilled,  it  undergoes 
i^GompoBition,  and  yields  a  yellow  aromatic  oil, 
■nelling  strongly  of  thyme  and  rosemary,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  much  used  to  adulterate  some  of  the 
Bore  costly  essential  oils. 

CAMPHOR,  ARTIFICIAL.  Kind  first  dU- 
eofered,  and  Trommsdorff  and  BouUay  confirmed 
the  fact,  that  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  absorbs  that  gas  with 
the  production  of  a  white  crystalline  mass  resem- 
bling camphor. 

CAMPHOR  FROM  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 
:Prep.  ^e.  By  careful  distillation  of  \  of  the  oil,  the 
IMnaining  portion,  on  being  cooled,  will  be  found  to 
Malaui  a  species  of  camphor,  on  separating  which, 
•ad  redistilling  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  2  or  3  times, 
the  whole  of  the  camphor  may  be  obtained.  Oil 
Mf  rosemary,  treated  in  this  way,  yields  about  10} 
4f  camphor ;  oil  of  sweet  marjoram  the  same ;  oil 
9f  sage  yields  13g;  oil  of  lavender  25g.  That 
.ftom  sage  oil  forms  cubical  crystab,  insoluble  m 
aitric  acid ;  that  from  maijoram  oil  is  scarcely  vola- 
Ae  'V  faifiammable.  By  keepmg  the  oils  loosely 
Miked»  and  m  a  cool  .place,  they  produce  a  larger 


portion  of  this  pseudo'^amphor.  The  substanc* 
called  aniseed  camphor  is  procured  by  pouring  off 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  oil,  after  it  has  been  par- 
tially jfrozen  by  exposure  to  a  cool  atmosphere. 

CAMPHOR  CAKE.  Prep.  L  Campho-  Ihii- 
ment,  (P.  L.,)  1  oz. ;  melt«d  spermaceti  1  drachm ; 
mix. 

II.  White  lilmond  oil  4  ox< ;  spermaceti  }  oz. ; 
melt,  add  camphor,  (cut  small,)  1  oz.;  stir  until 
melted,  then  pour  it  into  shapes  and  allow  it  to 
crystallize. 

CAMPHOR  JULEP,  CONCENTRATED 
Syn..  EsBSNCB  of  Camphor.  Prep.  Camphor  1 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  10  oz.  by  weight ;  dissolve. 
Use.  20  drops,  added  to  1  fluid  oz.  of  pure  cold 
water,  makes  transparent  camphor  julep. 

CAMPHOR,  TO  POWDER.  Camphor  may 
be  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some  time,  without  being 
reduced  to  powder,  but  if  it  be  first  broken  with 
the  pestle,  and  then  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  readily  pulverized.  Pow- 
dered camphor  is  much  used  in  tooth  powders,  fire- 

CAMPHORATED  ACETIC  ACID.  Prep. 
Dissolve  Jss  of  camphor,  in  ^viss  of  acetic  acid, 
(P.  E.)     Use.  Similar  to  aromatic  vinegar. 

CAMPHORATED  CHALK.  Syn.  Creta- 
ceous Tooth  Powdbr.  Prep.  I.  Precipitated 
chalk  3  oz.;  camphor  1  oz.  Proe.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  of  wine  to  the  camphor,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  (perfectly)  with  the 
chalk ;  lastly,  pass  it  through  a  clean  sieve  of  suffi- 
cient fineness. 

II.  Prepared  chalk  (not  precipitated)  7  oz. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  as  last. 

Use.  Extensively  employed  as  a  dentifrice.  It 
should  be  kept  in  corked  bottles,  to  prevent  the 
camphor  flying  ofl*. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Prep.  Put  1  part  of 
camphor  and  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*33,  into 
a  glass  retort,  connected  with  a  receiver,  and  apply 
a  gradually  increasing  heat,  until  vapors  cease  to 
be  extricated ;  then.add  tlie  camphor  that  has  been 
volatilized  to  the  acid  in  the  retort,  along  with  4 
or  5  parts  more  of  nitric  acid.  Repeat  the  process 
again  and  again,  until  20  parts  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  consumed.  When  the  whole  of  the  camphor 
is  acidified,  it  will  crystallize  in  the  remaining 
liquor.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold,  it  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  after  which  it  must  be  dissolved -in  boil- 
ing water,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  aside  to  • 
crystallize. 

Prop.  The  crystals  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  are  not  precipitated  from  it  by  water,  by  which 
camphoric  acid  may  be  distinguished  from  benzoic 
acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  cam- 
phorates.  The  soluble  camphorates  may  be  made 
by  digesting  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and  the  insoluble  ones, 
by  double  decomposition. 

CAMPHORIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Camphorati 
OF  Oxide  op  Ethulb.  Prep.  By  heating  cam- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  together,  a 
colorless,  sinipy  liquid  is  formed,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  product  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  deposite  crys* 
tals  of  camphoric  acid,  water  must  be  added,  when 
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the  ether  will  separate  under  the  form  of  an  cily  , 
liquid,  and  may  be  collected.     Prop.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  boils  at  545^. 

CAMPHRONE.  When  the  vapor  of  cam- 
phor is  passed  over  qnicklime  at  a  red  heat,  and 
then  into  a  cool  receivei^  a  peculiar  volatile  liquid 
is  condensed,  to  which  the  name  of  campbrone  has 
been  given.  ' 

CAiVDLES.  Candles  are  made  of  various  ma- 
teiials,  but  the  liret  operation,  in  all  cases,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  wicks.  The  best  candle  toieks 
are  made  of  cotton  rovings,  imported  from  Turkey 
in  skeins.  4  or  more  of  these,  according  to  the  in- 
tended thickness  of  the  wick,  are  wound  on  a  reel, 
from  which  they  are  agam  run  off,  and  cut  of  the 
proper  lengths.  They  are  then  dipped  into  melted 
tallow,  and  after  rubbing  with  the  hands,  are 
placed  straight  and  allowed  to  harden.  They  are 
next  arranged  upon  the  broaches  ready  for  dipping. 
For  mould  and  other  candles  that  do  not  undergo 
the  process  of  dipping,  this  last  operation  is  omitted. 
In  some  cases  the  wicks  are  formed  by  twisting  or 
plaiting  the  cotton  together,  or  winding  it  round 
wires,  which  are  withdrawn  after  the  candles  are 
made,  thus  leaving  the  wicks  hollow ;  this  was  the ' 
method  patented  by  Gay  Lussac,  for  his  stearine 
candles.  In  some  instances,  the  cotton  is  steeped 
in  metallic  solutions.  The  object  in  all  these  pro- 
cesBes  is  to  produce  a  wick  that  will  consume 
itself,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  snufiing. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  select  a  cotton  that  will 
yield  the  least  possible  quantity  of  ashes,  or  non- 
volatile matter  after  burning. 

I.  Tallow  candle&  a.  {By  dipping.)  Proc. 
The  broaches  being  covered  with  wicks,  are  ar- 
ranged in  frames  ready  for  dipping.  The  dipping 
cistern  being  filled  with  tallow  of  a  proper  temper- 
ature from  the  boiler,  one  of  the  frames  is  placed 
upon  the  end  of  the  dipping  beam,  and  pressed 
down  gently  into  the  melted  fat ;  it  is  next  with- 
drawn, the  bottoms  of  the  candles  just  touched 
against  a  board  placed  on  one  side  of  the  cistern 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  removed  to  the  rack. 
Another  is  now  taken  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  process  is  continued  with  fresh 
frames  until  those  first  dipped  are  sufficiently  cool 
to  undergo  a  Second  immersion.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  candles  acquire  a  sufficient  size, 
when  they  are  finally  cooled,  sorted,  weighed,  and 
strung  in  pounds  for  sale.  The  dipping  beam  is 
simply  a  piece  of  wood  hung  from  the  ceiling  by 
the  centre,  and  arranged  with  weights  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  with  supports  to  receive  the  frames 
with  the  wicks.  It  is  so  balanced  that  a  sliglit 
pressure  with  the  fingers  is  sufficient  to  depress  it 
so  as  to  immerse  the  wicks  or  partly  formed  can- 
dles into  the  tallow  of  the  dipping  cistern.  On 
withdrawing  the  pressure,  the  beam  again  assumes 
the  horizontal  position,  and  thus  raises  the  candles 
ont  of  the  melted  fat.  The  dipping-room,  or  shop, 
is  usually  situated  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  furnished  with  a  species  of  Venetian 
shntten  throughout  the  entire  length  of  walls,  (if 
possible,)  after  the  manner  of  breweries,  to  pre- 
serve a  constant  current  of  cool  air. 

6.  {By  moulding.)  Proc,  ^c.  Mould  candles 
are  made  of  the  best  kind  of  tallow ;  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  sheep  with  1  part  of  ox  suet,  both  fresh, 
makes  th«  most  glossy  and  f  onsistent  candles.   The 


moulds  are  made  oi  pewter ;  the  part 
to  the  bottom  of  the  caudle  being  left  open,  and  a 
small  hole  at  the  top  also  left  for  the  wick :  eight 
or  more  of  these  moulds  are  fitted  into  a  stool,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  traogfa,  the 
bottom  part  of  the  mould  being  upwards.  The 
wicks  are  then  introduced  by  puttmg  a  long  wire, 
fuhiished  with  an  eye  or  hook  at  one  end,  down 
through  the  mould,  until  it  protrudes  at  the  bottom, 
(or  rather  top,)  when  a  wick  is  inserted  and  the 
needle  is  then  immediately  drawn  back.  A»  soon 
as  ail  the  moulds  have  received  their  wicks,  a  wire 
is  run  through  the  loop  of  each  and  then  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  moulds ;  the  protruding 
portion  of  the  wicks  is  next  pulled  tight,  and  pro- 
perly arranged  in  the  centres  of  the  nioulds. 
Melted  tallow  of  a  proper  temperature  is  now 
poured  into  the  trough -like  part  of  the  stool,  unUl 
the  moulds  are  all  full.  The  wicks  are  agaia 
pulled  tight,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  M^ie«9 
quite  cold  J  the  wire  that  held  the  wicks  is  with** 
drawn,  and  the  candles  pulled  out  one  by  one,  by 
inserting  a  bodkin  into  the  loop  of  the  wick.  TbA 
better  class  of  moulds  are  then  either  bleached 
exposing  them  to  the  dew  and  air  for  a  fe^r  days, 
by  keeping  them  for  a  few  weeks,  until  suffi 
whitened. 

II.  Wax  candles.  Th6se  are  made  either  hf 
pouring  melted  wax  over  the  wicks,  or  by  appjy<*. 
ing  the  wax  in  a  soft  state  with  the  hands,  and  after* 
wards  rolling  it  smooth  with  a  roller  of  polished  boK 
wood,  upon  a  table  formed  of  polished  walnut  wood. 
They  are  then  cut  and  trimmed.  The  fir^  part 
of  this  process  is  usually  conducted  over  the  cstem 
of  melted  wax,  and  the  wicks  are  strung  upon  an 
iron  hoop  suspended  firom  the  ceiling. 

III.  Spermaceti  candles.  Spermaceti,  cither 
alone  or  combined  with  hard  white  tallow,  forais 
very  good  candles,  but  they  will  not  bear  carrying 
about  in  the  hand  without  spilling  the  melted  por- 
tion. 

IV.  Composition  candle&  These  are  jrcner- 
ally  made  of  a  mixture  of  spermaceti  and  hard 
white  tallow,  to  which  a  little  bleached  rosin  is 
sometimes  added.  The  origin  of  the  application 
of  the  term  *'  composite"  or  "  composition^  to 
candles,  is  somewhat  laughable.  "  A.  mannfac> 
turer  who  had  a  large  stock  of  spermaceti  candles 
on  hand,  of  a  dirty  hue,  and  therefore  unsaleable, 
advertised  them  under  Uie  above  name,  and  they 
were  soon  disposed  of,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  were  composed  of  some  new  conibinatioo  of 
materials."  Aher  this  it  may  be  asked — **  What** 
in  a  name  ?" 

V.  Stearine  candles.  These  are  made  of  the 
stearine  or  stearic  acid  obtained  from  tallow,  hi 
the  same  way  as  other  mould  candles.  They 
furnish  a  superior  light,  and  bum  a  long  time :  3 
or  4  years  ago  it  was  a  general  practice  for  the 
manufacturer  to  add  a  little  arsenions  acid  (while 
arsenic)  to  his  stearine,  to  prevent  it  crystallizing, 
and  thus  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  candle  | 
but  owing  to  the  spirited  way  in  which  this  rascal* 
ity  was  exposed  by  the  press,  I  believe  it  has  been 
discontinued  by  all  the  respectable  houses,  hk 
Ure's  "Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,"  it  is  stated,  that  "  When  the  blocks  flf 
stearine  are  broken,  they  display  a  highly  c 
line  texture,  wliich  would  render  them  unfit  te 
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nakiug  candies.  This  texture  is  thorefore  broken 
divv-D  or  comminuted  in  a  plated  copper  pan, 
tinmg  with  one  tkauaandth  part  of  pulverized  ar- 
teniaus  acid,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  cast 
into  candles  in  appropriate  moalds."  It  is  a  pity 
tosee  a  really  respectable  man,  like  Dr.  Ure,  thus 
recommending  the  addition  of  a  poison  to  the  com* 

»Don  materials  of  which  candles  are  made,  more 
especially  as  there  are  other  methods  perfectly  in- 
nocent   to  efiect   the  same    purpose.      The   at- 
mosphere of  a  room  in  which  two  such  candies  (4 
ft»  the  Ibt.)  are  burnt,  would  thus  become  contami- 
nated with  3^  grains  of  white  arsenic  in  the  space 
I    of  about  8  or  9  hours,  the  influence  of  which  dpon 
the  health  of  the  inmates  must  be  highly  pemi* 
cious.      Margarine  candles  are  similar  to  those 
made  of  etearine. 
^      Remark**  Of  late  years  the  best  candles  are 
,  made  in  such  manner  that  they  do  not  require 
^HMuiBng.     The  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to 
Make  the  wick  with  one  strand  of  loosely  twitted 
qatton,  which  will  become  slightly  stretched  when 
flie  wick  is  placed  in  the  candle,  but  will  contract 
n  on  its  burning,  removii^r  the  force  that  kept 
xtended.     If  this  roving  be  placed  at  the  out- 
of  the  wick,  it  is  evident  that  when  it  cen- 
ts, it  will  pull  the  latter  into  a  curved  shape, 
and  thus  expose  its  opptfr  part  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  flame,  as  well  as  to  the  atmosphere,  by 
wfarcii  means  it  will  be  consumed  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  the  snuf- 
fersL    The  same  may  be  efiected  by  placing  the 
candle  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  by  which  means 
the  upper  part  of  the  wick  will  be  out  of  the  flame  ; 
bat  this  plan,  besides  being  unsightly,  is  liable  to  the 
risk  of  the  tallow  dropping  beyond  the  candlestick. 
Pl^ed  wicks,  so  arranged  that  one  portion  shall 
be  stretched  more  than  another,  have  long  been 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose. 

CANDLES,  MERCURIAL.  Cinnabar  or 
gray  oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  wax,  and  a 
wkic  inserted  therein.  Use.  They  have  been  re- 
eommended  by  Mr.  CoUes  for  partial  mercurial 
fiin^gBtion.  A  candle  so  prepared  is  burnt  under 
agfasB  funnel  with  a  curved  neck,  the  upper  orifice 
of  which  is  directed  to  the  diseased  part. 

CANDLESTICKS,  SNUFFERS,  &c.    TO 
CLEAN.    Silver,  plated,  and  japanned  candle- 
rticks,  snufiers  and  snuffer-stands,  should  be  clean- 
ed by  first  removing  the  drops  of  wax  or  tallow 
that  may  have  fallen  on  them,  by  washing  in  boil- 
iag  hot  water,  afCerwarda  wiping  them  quite  dry 
and  cleanwith  a  piece  of  soft  wash  leather.  If  made 
sf  silver,  or  copper-friated,  they  may  be  finish- 
ed off  with  a  little  plate-powder.    On  no  account 
,  ]riaee  them  before  the  fire  to  melt  the  grease  off, 
[,«■  mach  heat  will  melt  off  the  solder  or  japan,  or 
,'%9tirB  the  face  of  the  plate.     In  placing  the  can- 
'     in  the  sockets  fit  them  in  tightly,  either  by 
na  of  a  strip  of  paper  wound  round  them,  or 
^  the  newly-invented  candle  springs ;  they  will 
!imt»  be  prevented  from  falling  about  and  spilling 
■dlkt  melted  portion  of  the  tallow  or  other  material 
m  which  they  may  be  composed. 

CANNON    METAL.      8yn.    Gun    Metal. 

(a  variety  of  bronze  in  which  the  proportion 

tin  varies  from  8  to  14  per  cent.    From  the 

rixnents  of  the  Comte  Lamartilliere,  made  at 

y ,  it  appears  that  never  less  than  8g,  or  more 


than  11},  of  this  metal  should  be  used,  the  re- 
maining 89  or  93J  being  pure  copper. 

CANTHARIDES.  Syn,  Lyttm.  Blistering 
Flies.  Spanish  Flies.  The  best  Spanish  flies 
are  imported  from  Saint  Petersburg,  aud  have 
more  of  a  coppery  cast  than  those  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  color  of  the  latter  has  more  of  a 
brassy  tint  They  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
the  meloiitha  vitis,  an  insect  which  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  vesicating  power.  The  latter  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  squarerform  than  the  genuine 
cantharides,  aud  also  by  having  black  feet.  Use 
Externally  they  are  used  to  raise  blisters,  and  in- 
ternally as  a  stimulant  aud  diuretic,  genera! iy  in 
the  form  of  tincture.  In  exc^s  they  produce 
strangury,  bloody  urme,  satyriasis,  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, and  death. 

iPres.  These  insects  should  be  preserved  in 
well-closed  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  decay  as  well  as  the  attack  of  a  species  of 
mite,  (the  acanis  domesticus,)  besides  a  moth,  (the 
tinea  flavifrontella,)  and  other  insects.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  even  a  few  cloves  in  substance,  will  pre- 
serve them  unchanged  for  a  length  of  time  in  close 
vessels. 

Adult.  The  best  proof  of  the  goodness  of  can- 
tharides is  their  smell.  Both  the  plaster  and  the 
powder  are  generally  mixed  with  euphorbium.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
powder  sold  is  adulterated.  The  plan  of  many  of 
the  druggists  is  to  sort  ottt  the  most  worthless  flies 
for  powdering,  and  to  con:^ensate  for  their  defi- 
ciency of  vesicating  power,  to  add  1  lb.  of  euphor- 
bium to  every  IS  or  14  lbs.  of  flies.  Where  a 
superior  article  of  cantharides  is  used,  liquorice  or 
some  other  cheap  and  simple  powder  is  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  4  or  5  lbs.  to  every  14  lbs.,  along 
with  1  lb.  of  euphorbium,  and  sufficient  blue-black 
or  charcoal  to  turn  the  yellow  of  the  liquorice  to  a 
greenish  color.  The  bc^t  method  of  detecting  this 
adulteration  is  by  the  microscope. 

Ant.  When  cantharides  have  been  taken  in 
poisonous  doses,  a  strong  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
should  be  immediately  administered,  and  if  this 
does  not  rapidly  operate,  the  stomach-pump  should 
be  applied.  The  vomiting  may  be  promoted  by 
copiously  drinking  warm  bland  diluents,  such  as 
broth,  linseed  tea,  milk,  Slc.  Friction  on  the 
spine,  with  volatile  liniment  and  laudanum,  and 
the  subsequent  administration  of  draughts  contain- 
ing musk,  opium,  and  camphorated  emulsion,  have 
been  strongly  recommended. 

Teste.  The  microscope  oflera  the  readiest  means 
of  detecting  cantharides.  By  its  use,  very  minute 
particles  may  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  Orfila 
even  found  particles  of  cantharides  in  a  body  that 
had  been  interred  9  months.  When  a  few  frag- 
ments or  particles  can  be  found,  or  a  little  of  the 
powder,  this  may  be  digested  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
when  a  little  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  lip.  If  the  suspected  matter  be  a 
liquid,  it  may  be  gently  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  sirup,  and  then  digested  in  ether  as  be* 
fore. 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep,  Mix 
together  3  parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells,  and  1 
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put  of  flowen  of  aulphur,  and  expose  the  xnixtme 
for  an  hour  to  a  strong  heat  m  a  covered  crucible. 
iPro/>.  This  substance  becomes  phosphorescent  in 
the  dark,  after  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the 
liunshhie. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  Syn^  Indian Rotbbr.  Elas- 
TIC  Gum.  Indian  rubber  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Jatropa  elastica,  and  several  other  plants.  The 
fresh  milky  juice  is  spread  over  moulds  of  unbaked 
clay,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
a  tire,  or  torches,  to  dry  it,  whence  it  derives  its 
dark  color,  the  pure  juice  being  nearly  white. 
Successive  coats  of  juice  are  laid  on,  and  the  (de- 
ration of  drying  repeated,  until  the  bottles  acquire 
sufficient  thickness.  When  it  has  become  thorough- 
ly hard  and  dry,  the  clay  is  beaten  out  In  this 
fbrm  it  is  imported. 

Prop,,  Use,  ^e.  This  substance  is  eminently 
elastic,  and  impervious  to  water,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  lai^ely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sundry  elastic  and  waterproof  goods,  as  elastic 
bands,  braces,  galoches,  portmanteaus,  bottles, 
catheters,  bougies,  probes,  &«.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  waterproof  varnishes — ^for 
the  removal  of  pencil  marks  from  paper,  and  for 
numerous  other  purposes.  It  has  lately  been  used, 
with  apparent  success,  as  an  article  for  pavements 
and  floorings,  after  the  manner  of  asphalte.  Tubes 
arc  formed  of  this  substance,  by  cutting  it  into 
uniform  slips  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  winding  it 
round  rods  of  glass  or  metal,  so  that  the  edges 
shall  be  in  close  contact ;  a  piece  of  tape  is  then 
wound  round  outside  it,  and  in  this  state  it  is  boiled 
for  2  or  3  hours  in  water,  when  the  edges  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  adherent.  Pieces  of  Indian 
rubber  may  be  joined  by  moistening  their  edges 
with  a  solution  of  it  in  ether,  turpentine,  or  naph- 
tha ;  or  they  may  be  softened  by  simply  boiling 
them  in  water,  or  touching  them  with  either  of  the 
above  solvents.  The  parts  being,  in  each  case, 
immediately  pressed  tightly  together,  will  be  found 
to  unite  very  firmly.  Indian  rubber  is  very  solu- 
ble in  ether,  mineral  naphtha,  and  turpentine,  and 
in  the  fixed  and  many  of  the  volatile  oils.  It  may 
be  procured  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  an  un- 
altered state.  Frederic  the  Great  had  a  pair  of 
riding  boots  made  by  applying  successive  layers  of 
this  solution  to  a  mould.  From  the  high  price  of 
ether  it  is,  however,  seldom  used  as  a  solvent. 
The  celebrated  patent  mackintoshes  are  made  by 
dissolving  Indian  rubber  in  hot  naphtha,  distilled 
from  native  petroleum,  or  coal  tar.  The  jelly-like 
paste  so  formed  is  then  triturated  until  it  becomes 
quite  smooth,  when  it  is  pressed  through  a  sieve, 
and  forms  a  homogeneous  varnish,  which  is  applied 
by  a  flat  edge  of  metal  or  wood,  to  the  cloth  or 
fabric,  properly  stretched  to  receive  it.  Several  suc- 
cessive coats  are  applied,  and  when  the  last  is  par- 
tially dry,  the  surfaces  are  brought  evenly  together, 
and  passed  between  rollers,  by  which  process  they 
are  made  to  adhere  firmly  together.  The  prepar- 
ed cloth  is  then  dried  in  a  stove  room.  Next  to 
ether,  naphtha  is  the  best  solvent  of  caoutchouc. 
Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  it  very  readily,  or,  at 
least,  forms  a  sort  of  jelly  therewith,  but  it  dries 
with  difficulty :  the  solution  made  with  the  fixed 
oils  always  remains  glutinous.  Caoutchoueine,  a 
substance  lately  discovered,  promises  to  become 
the  cheapest  and  most  useful  solvent  of  Indian 


rubber,  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
right  and  monopoly  leads  to  the  reduction  of  hs 
price.  Indian  rubber  melts  at  a  beat  of  about 
348°,  and  does  not  again  solidify. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  ARTIFICIAL.  If  well 
prepared  boiled  linseed  oil  (made  with  litharge) 
be  applied,  by  means  of  a  brush,  to  any  smooth 
surface,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  smoke,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  some  thickness  be  attained, 
it  will  afiS>rd  a  substance  of  considerable  fineness, 
semitransparent,  wonderfully  elastic,  and  reeetn- 
bling  Indian  rubber  in  most  of  its  sensible  quaIKie& 
It  is  well  adapted  to  make  catheters,  bougies,  var- 
nishes, &c.  A  pound  of  the  oil  may  be  spread 
upon  a  stone,  in  a  thin  stratum,  and  will  take 
about  six  months  to  acquire  these  properties  in  the 
utmost  perfection. 

CAOUTCHOUCINE.  A  highly  volatile  flaid, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

Prep,  The  following  is  an  abstract  oi  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Barnard's  specification, 
(patent.)  "  I  take  a  mass  of  Indian  rubber,  or 
caoutchouc,  as  imported,  and  having  cut  it  into 
small  lumps,  containing  about  2  cubic  inches  eadl^ 
I  throw  them  into  a  cast-iron  still,  connected  willi 
a  well-cooled  worm-tub,  (a  diagram  of  which  ^ 
annexed  to  the  specification,  but  any  flat  veenl 
with  a  large  evaporating  surface  will  do,  the  en- 
tire top  of  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  out. — Ed.)  I  then  apply  heat,  in 
the  usual  way,  until  the  thermometer  ranges  at 
about  600°  Fahr.,  when,  as  it  progresses  upwards 
to  this  temperature,  a  dark-colored  oil  or  liqaid  is 
distilled  over.  When  the  thermometer  reaches 
600°,  or  thereabouts,  nothing  is  left  in  the  still  but 
dirt  and  charcoal.  I  afterwards  rectify  this  oil, 
and  thereby  obtain  fluids,  varying  in  sp.  gr.,  the 
lightest  of  which  has  not  been  under  -670.  At 
each  rectification  the  color  becomes  brig^hter  and 
paler,  until  at  about  sp.  gr.  '680  it  is  colorlees,  and 
highly  volatile.  1  rectify  it  along  with  )  of  its 
weight  of  water.  To  enable  the  dirt  to  be  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  still  with  greater  ease,  I 
throw  in  common  solder,  to  the  depth  of  about  ^ 
an  inch  ;  when  this  becomes  fused,  the  diit  is 
easily  taken  off  I  have  found  the  disagreeaMe 
smell  of  this  liquid  to  be  removed  by  shaking  it  up 
with  nitro-moriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  i  of  a  pint  of  the  acid  to  1  gallon  of  the 
liquid." 

Remarks.  This  substance  possesses  ringdar 
properties.  It  is  the  lightest  flnid  known,  and  yet 
its  vapor  is  denser  than  the  heaviest  of  the  gasea. 
Mixed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  all  the  reems,  es- 
pecially copal  and  Indian  rubber,  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  speedily 
evaporates,  leaving  them  again  in  the  aolid  stal& 
It  mixes  with  the  oils  in  all  proportions.  (See  Bot« 
TBR  OP  Cacao.)  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  ar- 
tide  for  the  solution  of  resins  in  the  manufactnre 
of  vamishea,  and  for  liquefying  oil  paints,  instead  «f 
turpentine.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  requires  to  hm 
kept  in  close  vessels.  According  to  the 
of  Himly,  Gregory,  and  Bouchardat,  it 
that  the  caoutchoueine  of  Barnard  consists  of 
eral  liquids,  some  of  which  have  the  com[ 
of  defiant  gas,  and  others  that  of  oil  of  turpealiMi. 
One  of  these,  the  caontch^ne  of  Bouchardat,  bsBi 
below  32°,  while  another  (Heve^e)  boUs  at  SS^ 
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The  most  volatile  of  these  liquids  has  the  sp.  gr. 
of  U-654. 

CAf  ERS.  The  capers  employod  in  cookery, 
and  aK  a  sauce,  are  the  flower^buds  of  the  caper 
tree,  which  m  largely  cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  tlie  south  of  France. 

CoL  and  Pres.  The  flower-buds  are  picked 
daily,  and  added  to  the  same  cask  of  vinegar,  until 
it  becomes  full,  when  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers,  who 
sort  tikem  by  siAing  them  through  copper  siwes, 
€>f  different  sizes.  In  this  way  tliey  aire  divided 
into  twnpareilltf  capucinej  capote,  secondsy  and 
thirds,  according  to  their  sizes  and  qualities; 
other  things  being  equal,  the  smallest  ore  regarded 
as  the  best.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
stxifu^th  of  tho  vinegar  used  to  pickle  them. 
.  Pur.  From  the  ase  of  copper  sieves  ui  the  sepa- 
ration, capeni  frequently  become  contaminated 
witli  this  metal.  This  contributes  to  give  them 
that  lively  green  appearance  so  much  valued  by 
conaocsseurs.  Pieces  of  copper  money,  as  sous,  or 
halfpencre,  are  also  frequently  added  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  vile  fraud  is,  however,  very  easily  de- 
tected. If  copper  be  present  in  either  the  capers 
or  the  pickle,  they  will  deveiope  a  blue  color,  when 
agitated  with  liquid  ammonia  in  excess.  A  solu- 
tioa  of  prussiate  of  potash  added  to  the  pickle  will 
also  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate. 

CAPILLAIR£.  Simple  sirup,  or  a  solution  of 
su^ar  in  water,  generally  flavored  with  orange 
flowers.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
mucilaginous  sirup,  formerly  directed  to  be  made 
of  the  adiantum  capiUus  veneris,  or  true  maiden 
hair. 

Prep.  I.  Fine  white  lump  sugar  1  cwt. ;  dis- 
tilled water  5^  gallons.  Proc.  rut  them  into  a 
clean  and  brightly-polished  copper  boiler,  and  grad- 
Daily  apply  heat  until  the  water  boils,  then  with- 
draw the  Are,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  dissolves  ; 
again  apply  heat,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  a  min- 
ute, then  remove  it  from  the  Are,  and  when  near- 
ly eold,  add  orange-flower  water  ^  a  gallon,  and 
strain  through  flannel  into  large  clean  stone  jars, 
which  must  then  be  at  once  well  corked  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  will  be  always  ready  for 
bottling. 

Remarks.  If  the  sirup  be  made  with  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  it  will  be  perfectly  bright  and  trans- 
parent,  but  if  common  water  be  used,  it  must  un- 
dergo the  process  oft  clarification,  as  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  boiling,  and 
thus  makes  the  sirup  cloudy.  This  is  best  done  by 
allowing  the  whole  to  cool  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  then  beating  up  a  little  of  the  sirup 
with  the  whites  of  12  eggs,  and  about  a  pint  of 
water,  until  it  froths  well ;  this  must  be  added  to 
the  sirup  in  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  whisked  up 
to  a  good  froth :  heat  should  now  be  applied,  when 
a  scum  will  form,  which  mist  be  removed  from 
tone  to  tune  with  a  clean  skimmer.  As  soon  as 
the  sirap  begins  to  simmer,  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
oooled  a  little,  when  it  should  be  again  skimmed, 
if  necessary,  and  then  passed  through  flannel  as 
before.  The  orange-flower  water  may  be  next 
added.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  best  perform- 
ed by  steam,  as  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  likely 
to  iiunre  both  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  product. 
C^piUture  is  usually  sold  in  small  bottles  of  a  pe- 
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culiar  shape,  known  in  the  trade  as  "  CapilUiireB,** 
but  no  more  of  them  should  be  filled  at  a  time  than 
is  necessary,  as  no  liquid  preparation  of  sugar 
keeps  well  uidest  in  a  cold  situation.  (See 
SiRur.) 

II.  Sugar  28  lbs.;  water  1}  gallons;  orange* 
flower  water  1  pint ;  as  last. 

III.  Sugar  2  lbs. ;  water  1  pint ;  orange-flower 
water  1  oz. ;  as  last 

IV.  Gum  tragaoanth  2  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ; 
dissolve  by  boiluig,  then  add  sugar  8  lbs. ;  dissolve, 
clarify,  and  add  orange-flower  water  ^  pint.  This 
does  not  mix  well  with  wine  or  spirit. 

V.  Simple  sirup  1  pint ;  orange  or  rose  water, 
or  cura^oa,  1  wine-glassful. 

Use.  Grog  or  wine  is  sweetened  with  capillaire 
in  preference  to  sugar.  A  tablespoonful,  added 
to  a  glass  of  water,  makes  a  very  "pleasant  bev- 
erage. 

G  APNOMOR.  An  oily  fluid,  possessing  a  pun- 
gent and  an  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  Keichen- 
bach,  from  beech  tar. 

CAPROIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  br 
Chevreul.  It  is  best  obtained  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  caproate  of  baryta, 
when  an  oily  liquid  rises  to  the  surface,  which  is 
the  acid.  It  must  be  collected,  and  dried  by  means 
of  chloride  of  oalcium. 

CAPRIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by  Che- 
vreul,  and  obtamed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last, 
from  the  caprate  of  baryta.  (See  Butyratb  of 
Baryta.) 

CAPS IC IN.  Syn.  Cafbica.  This  substance 
was  obtained  by  Bucholz  and  Braconnot,  from  the 
capsicum  annuum,  or  common  capsicum.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  digesting  the  soft  alcoholic  extract 
in  ether,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  Prop.  A 
volatile  reddish-colored  liquid,  intensely  pungent 
\  gr.  volatilized  in  a  large  room,  will  cause  ail  its 
inmates  to  cough  and  sneeze. 

CAPSULES,  (in  Pharmacy.)  (From  capsula, 
diminutive  oicapsa,  a  box,  case,  or  bag.)  Small 
spherical,  or  pear-shaped  vessels,  in  which  medi- 
cines are  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their 
nauseous  taste,  at  the  time  of  swallowing  them. 

Prep.  I.  These  articles  are  usually  prepared  by 
dipping  the  bulbous  extremity  of  a  metallic  rod  into 
a  strong  solution  of  gelatine.  When  the  rod  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  rotated  in  order  to  cHifuso  the  fluid 
jelly  equally  over  its  surface.  As  soon  as  the  ge- 
latinous flim  has  hardened,  it  is  removed  from  the 
mould  and  placed  on  pins,  furnished  with  suitable 
heads,  and  fixed  on  a  cork  table.  When  dr\',  tlio 
capsules  are  placed  upright  in  little  cells,  made  in 
the  table  to  receive  them,  and  the  liquid  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled  is  then  introduced  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  tube.  They  are  next  closed  by 
dropping  some  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  on  tlio 
oriiicos. 

II.  Oval  balls  of  wax,  of  the  requisite  size,  are 
prepared  by  pouring  wax  into  a  wooden  mould, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  and  arranged  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  row  of  these  balls.  I'hese  are  after- 
wards stuck  on  iron  needles,  affixed  to  rods  of 
convenient  size,  in  rows.  The  bulls  are  next  uni- 
formly coated  all  at  once  by  dipping  in  the  usual 
manner,  then  removed  from  the  needles,  and 
placed,  with  the  needle-holes  downwards,  on  a 
heated  plate,  when  the  wax  flows  out«  and  a  round 
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e&psule  is  left  behind.  (Simonin  in  Jour.  d.  Chim. 
Med.) 

Use,  ^c.  These  capsules  were  invented  by 
Mothe,  and  are  now  exleusively  employed  to  cover 
the  nauseous  odor  and  flavor  of  vanoiis  medicines, 
as  balsam  of  copaiba,  oil  of  cubebs,  creosote^  Dip> 
pel's  oil,  6lc.  When  swallowed,  the  gelatiuous 
capsule  gradually  dissolves  in  the  stomachs  i^nd 
allows  its  contents  to  escape.  The  capsules  usu- 
ally met  with,  hold  about  10  or  12  grs.  of  bcdsaro 
of  copaiba.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  make 
them  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  instead 
of  gelatine,  by  which  means  they  would  retain 
their  elasticity  the  longer. 

CARAMEL,  PURE.  Prep.  The  caramel  of 
commerce  is  spirit-coloring,  or  a  solution  of  burnt 
sugar,  in  water.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  with  va- 
riable  quantities  of  undecom posed  sugar  and  cer- 
tain bitter  compounds,  (assamar,  &c.)  To  render 
it  quite  pure,  it  should  bo  dissolved  in  water,  filter- 
ed, and  alcohol  added  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a 
precipitate.  The  caramel  is  thus  thrown  down, 
while  the  impurities  remain  in  solution.  Prop. 
A  black  or  dark-brown  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  gives  a  rich  sepia  tint ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  incapable  of  fermentation. 

CARAT.  (In  the  Art  of  the  Lapidart  :)  A 
weight  of  4  grains  used  in  weighing  diamonds, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  of  so  many  carats  weight 
(In  the  Art  op  Assaying  :)  A  weight  of  12  grains ; 
but  more  commonly  a  proportional  weight  or  term, 
representing  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold  in  24 
parts  of  the  alloy  ;  pure  gold  being  spoken  of  as 
of  24  carats  fine.  It  is  commonly  the  24th  part 
of  the  "  assay  pound,"  and  is  nominally  subdi- 
vided into  4  assay  grains,  and  these  again  into 
quarters. 

CARBAZOTIC  ACID.  SyjL  Picric  Acid. 
Nitro-picric  Acid.  Prep.  Add  cautiously  and 
gradually,  1  part  of  the  finest  indigo  in  powder  to 
10  or  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-43.  When 
the  scum  has  fallen,  boil  until  nitrous  fumes  cease 
to  rise,  adding  more  acid  if  necessary.  On  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  impure  picric  acid  will  be  deposited. 
Dissolve  these  in  boiling  water,  and  remove  by 
means  of  bibulous  paper  the  oily  matter,  which 
will  be  found  floating  on  the  surface.  On  cooling, 
cr}'8tal8  will  again  form.  These  must  be  collected 
and  again  diswlved  in  boiling  water,  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
The  crystals  of  picrate  of  potassa  thus  obtained 
must  bo  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  Crystals  of  the  acid  will  be 
now  deposited,  aud  may  be  further  purified  by  re- 
solution in  boiling  water  and  recrystallization. 

Prop.  It  forms  brilliant  yellow  scales,  very  sol- 
uble in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  fusible  and  volatile.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases,  mostly  possessing  a  yel- 
low color,  and  exploding  when  heated.  The  pi- 
crate  or  carbazotate  of  lead  has  been  proposed  as 
a  fulminating  powder  for  percussion  cape.  The 
carbazotate  of  potassa  has  been  given  with  advan- 
tage in  intermittent  fevers.  A  solution  of  tL>  acid 
ui  alcohol  is  an  excellent  test  for  potassa,  if  there 
be  not  too  much  water  present,  as  it  throws  down 
«  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  that  alkali, 
bot  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  soda.  These 
two   alkalis  may  thus  be  readily  distinguislied. 


Most  of  the  salts  ii  this  acid  may  be  made  by  (hi 
direct  solution  of  the  carbonate,  hydrate,  or  oxide 
of  the  base,  in  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  hot  water* 
The  carbazotate  of  silver  forms  beautiful  starry 
groups  of  acicular  crystals,  havmg  the  color  and 
lustre  of  gold. 

CARBON.  A  chemical  element,  the  inflam- 
mable base  of  charcoal.  The  diamond  b  perfectly 
pure  carbon. 

Prep.  Carbon,  sufficiently  pure  for  all  chemical 
purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  strongly  igniting 
larnp-black  in  a  covered  crucible.  This,  like  the 
diamond,  yields  pure  carbonic  acid  by  combustioii 
in  oxygen. 

CARBON,  BISULPHURET  OF.  Preji 
Heat  t<^ether  in  a  close  vessel,  5  parts  of  bisol* 
phuret  of  iron,  and  1  part  of  well  dried  charcoal  ^ 
or  transmit  the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  fragments 
of  charcoal  heated  to  redn«n  in  a  porcelain  tube. 
In  either  case  the  resulting  compound  should  be 
carried  off  as  soon  as  formed,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  plunged  into  cold  water,  beneath  which  it  wiU 
collect  It  may  be  afterwards  freed  from  adhering 
moisture  and  sulphur  by  distilling  it  at  a  low  tem- 
perature from  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  pungent,  foetid  liquid,  ex- 
ceedingly volatile  aud  combustible.  It  exceeds  aO 
substances  in  refractive  power.  (Brewster.)  In 
dispersive  power  it  exceeds  all  fluid  substauces  ex- 
cept oil  of  cassia.  It  produces  intense  cold  by  its 
evaporation.  A  spirit  thermometer,  having  its 
bulb  covered  with  cotton,  if  dipped  into  this  fluid 
aud  suspended  in  the  air,  rapidly  sinks  from  60^ 
to  0°,  and  if  put  into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
it  will  fall  to — 81°.  Mercury  maybe  readily  fro- 
zen in  this  way.  The  following  experiment  is  both 
amusing  and  illustrative. — A  glass  of  water  has 
remained  on  the  table  since  the  preceding  evening', 
and  though  it  might  be  some  degrees  below  32^ 
Fahr.,  it  indicated  no  disposition  for  cougeiatioiv 
A  few  drops  of  sniphuret  of  carbon  were  applied 
to  the  surface  ;  instantly  the  globules  became 
cased  with  a  she'l  of  icy  spiculte  of  reliform  tex- 
ture. Where  they  were  in  contact  witli  the  wa- 
ter, plumose  branches  darted  from  the  sulphuret, 
as  from  a  centre,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  whole  become  solidified.  The  sniphuret  of 
carbon  in  the  interim  volatilized;  and  during  this 
period  the  spicules:  exhibited  the  colors  of  the  solar 
spectrum  in  beautiful  array.  (J.  Murray.) 

CARBONATE.  A  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbonic  acid  with  an  earth,  alkali,  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Char.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  property 
of  eflcrvescing  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Anal.  The  quantity  of  the  base  in  an  alkaline 
or  earthy  carbonate  may  be  easily  determined  by 
the  method  described  under  the  head  Alkaumk* 
try,  (Nos.  II.  and  III.,)  and  the  quautity  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  metliod  of  Fresenius,  also  dfv 
tailed  in  the  same  article.  Another  easy  method 
to  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  is  to  use  the  foU 
lowing  little  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  flask  a, 
into  which  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  for 
examination  is  placed,  along  with  a  little  wate-r,  in 
which  it  should  be  dissolved  or  difliised.  A  small 
tube  b,  sufficiently  long  to  maintain  a  slanting  po- 
sition without  falling,  is  then  filled  with  either 
I  phuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  in  tlie 
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Que  end  of  a  bent  tube  e,  is  now  fitted  air-tight 
into  the  flask,  and  the  other  eud  air-tight  into  a  hori- 


sontal  tabe  d,  filled  with  small  fragments  of  dried 
moriate  of  lime,  and  having  its  other  end  e  drawn 
oat,  so  that  there  shall  be  only  a  capillary  orifice. 
It  must  now  be  accurately  weighed.  Oninciiuiug 
the  apparatus  so  prepared,  the  acid  escapes  over 
the  side  of  the  small  tube,  and  mixing  with  the  li- 
quor in  the  tiask,  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
carbonate,  which,  passing  over  the  muriate  of  lime, 
is  rendered  quite  dry  before  it  flies  oiF  by  the  open- 
ing e.  After  eiiervescence  has  ceased,  heat  should 
be  aDplied  to  the  bottom  of  the  dusk,  until  it  be 
filW  wilh  steam,  to  expel  the  carbonic  gas  it  con- 
taiB«.  On  again  becoming  cold,  the  apparatus 
should  be  weighed,  when  the  dilTerence  between 
its  present  and  former  weights  will  give  the  exact 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  was  contained 
m  the  sample.  The  quant.ty  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  carbonates  of  the  metuls,  that  do  not  contain 
watpr,  may  be  deteninincd  by  heating  them  to 
redue«B  in  a  platina  cnicibie. 
CARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.     Syn.  Sub- 

CARBOiATE  OP  PoTASlf.      SaLT  OF  TaRTAR.      KaLT. 

(MiLo  Vkgetable  Alkali.  Nitre  fixed  by 
Charcoal.  Ohs.)  Soucarbonatb  db  Potassb, 
{Fr.)     K  '>ifLENSAUREs  Kali,  {Germ.) 

Hiit.  and  Source.     Impure  or  commercial  car- 
boiiste  of  potassa,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  pearlusli,  or  potash,  is  imported  from  America 
and   Russia,  where  it  is  obtained    by   lixiviating 
wood  ashes,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
DMs.     The  mass  is  then  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
for  several  hours,  until  it  becomes  quiescent,  when 
ii  h  transferred  into  iron  pots,  and  lei^  to  cool ;  it 
is  tbeu  broken  up  and  packed  in  air-tight  barrels, 
and  iu   this  state  constitutes  the  potash  of  com- 
merce.    Another  method  is  to  transfer  the  black 
salts,  or  product  of  the  firat  evaporation,  from  the 
kettles   to  a  large  oven  or  furnace,  so  constructed 
that  the  flame  is  made  to  play  over  the  alkaline 
maxv,  TT  hich  ia  kept  continually  stirred  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod.     Tiie  ignition  is  continued  until  the 
impurities  are  burned  out,  and  the  mass  changes 
firoiD  black  to  a  dirty  or  bluish  white.     The  whole 
is  then  cooled,  broken  up,  and  packed  in  casks,  as 
before.     This  corortitutes  pearlash.     When  potash 
«  pearlash  is  dissolved  in  water,  depurated  and 
oryetaiiized,  or  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  re- 
izied  ashes,  or  a  carbonate  of  potash  sufficiently 
paie  for  most  purposes. 
Tlie    following  are  the  directions  of  the  Col- 

L  Take  of  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  lb.  ij ; 
mtter  1^  pints.  Dissolve  the  impure  carbonate  oi 
loiaflBa  in  the  distilled  water,  and  filter ;  then  pour 


the  solution  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  evaporate 
the  water,  that  the  liquor  may  thicken ;  then  stir 
assiduously  with  a  spatula  until  the  salt  con- 
cretes. 

A  purer  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  prepared 
from  the  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  heatec 
to  redness.  (P.  L.) 

II.  Pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  most  read- 
ily obtained  by  heating  crystallized  bicarbonate  of 
potash  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  but  more  cheaply 
by  dissolving  bitartrate  of  potash  in  thirty  parts  of 
boiling  water,  separating  and  washing  the  crystals 
which  form  on  cooling,  heating  them  in  a  loosely 
covered  crucible  to  redness  so  long  as  fumes  are 
discharged,  breaking  down  the  mass,  and  roasting 
it  in  an  oven  for  two  hours,  with  occasional  stir- 
ring ;  lixiviating  the  product  with  distilled  water, 
filtering  the  solution  thus  obtained,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  granulating  the  salt  towards 
the  close  by  brisk  agitation,  and  heating  the  gran- 
ular salt  nearly  to  redness.  The  product  of  either 
process  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.  (P.  £.) 

III.  Mix  charcoal  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  deflagrate  it,  by  throwing  it,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot  crucible ;  then 
keep  it  at  a  bright  rH  heat  for  a  few  minutes ; 
lastly,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

IV.  Dissolve  10  parts  of  raw  potash  in  6  parts 
of  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  (repeatedly  stir- 
ring) for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place  ;  then 
filter,  and  somewhat  concentrate  by  evaporation ; 
meanwhile  prevent  crystallization  by  continually 
stirring,  until  the  whole  mass  is  nearly  cool,  when 
it  should  be  decanted  into  a  strainer.  The  mother 
liquor,  containing  chloride  of  potassium  and  silicate 
of  potassa,  drips  off;  after  which,  evaporate  the 
residue  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat ;  then  dissolve 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  after 
filtration,  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Tiie  product 
is  quite  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  nearly 
free  from  the  muriate  and  silicate.  (M.  Meyei 
Vogel's  Notizen.) 

Pur.f  TesiSf  ^e.    This  salt  frequently  contains 
water,  silicic  acid,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.     The 
fi»t  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight  the  salt 
sufiTers  by  heat;  the  second  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residuum,  by  which  this  contamination  will  be 
rendered  insoluble,  and  be  lefl  behin^on  digestion 
in  water ;  the  third  and  fourth  may  be  detected  by 
adding  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  testing  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  chloride  of  barium.     If  the  for- 
mer pi-oduces  a  white  precipitate,  a  muriate  must 
be  present ;  and  if  the  latter  does  the  same,  the 
contamination  must  be  a  sulphate.     The  London 
College  states  that  good  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
'*  entirely  diflBolved  by  water ;  in  an  open  vessel  it 
spontaneously  liquefies.     It  changes  the  color  of 
turmeric  brown.     Supersaturated  with  nitric  acid 
neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor  chloride  of  barium 
throws  down  any  thing,  and  nitrate  of  silver  very 
little.     100  parts  lose  16  of  water  by  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  36*3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid."  (P.  L.)     *'  Pure  car- 
bonate of  potash  does  not  lose  weight  at  a  low  red 
heat ;  and  a  solution,  supersaturated  with  pure  ni- 
tric acid,  is  precipitated  either  faintly  or  not  at  all, 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver." (P.  E.) 
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Prop.,  Use,  ^.  It  poaseflses  pow*.  iful  antacid 
and  alkaline  properties,  and  i«i  given  i  d  doses  of  5 
to  30  grains.  It  is  sometimes  em|rfoyed  to  make 
efferrescing  draughts,  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid ; 
for  this  purpose, 

20  graiuB  of  carbonate  of  poti 

^ ^ 

are  taken  for 


17  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ; 

18  grs.  **  tartaric  acid;  and 
f  ^  ss  of  lemon  jnice. 

The  carbonate  of  commerce  is  largely  employed 
fa)  the  arts,  in  soap-making,  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  Slc.  ' 

Ant.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  caustic,  and  when 
taken  in  excessive  doses,  is  poisonous.  The  best 
remedy  is  water  strongly  soured  with  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  or  tartaric,  citric,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Remarks.  The  high  price  of  pearlash  and  pot- 
ash has  led  to  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash from  the  bisulphate  or  sulphate,  by  heating  it 
in  a  reverberator)'  furnace  with  charcoal.  A  sul- 
phuret  is  formed,  which,  by  continuing  the  roast- 
.  ing,  is  converted  into  a  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
is  then  purified  by  solution,  defecation,  and  evap- 
oration. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASSA  WATER, 
HENRY'S.  Prep,  Dissolve  pure  carbonate  of 
potaasa  in  distilled  water,  and  make  it  up  to  the 
spec.  grav.  1*248,  that  it  may  saturate  an  equal 
measure  of  sulphuric  acid,  spec*  grav.  1*135,  or  of 
nitric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1*143,  or  of  muriatic  acid, 
spec.  grav.    1*074.      Use.    In    assaying    mineral 

CARBONATE   OF   SODA.    Syn,   Subcar- 

BONATE  OF  SoDA.       MiLD  MiNERAL  OR  FoSBIL  Al^ 

KALI.  Aerated  Miner ai.  Alkali.  Salt  of 
Soda.  Salt  of  Barilla.  Prepared  Natron. 
Soucarbonate  de  Soude,  Cristaux  de  Soudb. 
(Fr.)  Einpagh  Kohlensaures  Natron.  {Ger.) 
The  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  either  pre- 
pared by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  or  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber 
salts,)  sawdust,  and  lime,  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, washing  out  the  carbonate  with  water,  evap- 
orating, and  crystallizing.  The  ashes  of  marine 
plants  have  been  long  an  article  of  commerce,  un- 
der the  names  of  barilla,  barilla  ashes,  kelp,  blau- 
quette,  &c.,  but  the  carbonate  made  from  them  is 
of  a  very  impure  description.  That  made  from  the 
sulphate  is  much  purer,  and  when  the  process  is 
well  managed,  merely  contains  a  trace  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  varies  from  3  to  40J. 

Prep.  I.  {From  sulphate  of  soda.)  The  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  generally  formed  by  decomposing 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  gas  evolved  is  either  passed  into  water, 
when  it  forms  liquid  muriatic  acid,  or  into  milk  of 
lime,  when  muriate  of  lime  is  produced.  A  lai^e 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  also  procured  from 
the  manufacturers  of  chloride  of  lime  and  acetic 
acid.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  chalk  and  about  half  its  weight  of  coal, 
each  being  previously  ground  to  powder,  and  the 
mixture  is  exposed  to  a  great  heat  in  a  reverbera- 
tory furnace,  and  during  the  calcination  is  fre- 
quently stirred  about  with  a  long  iron  rod.    The 


dark  gray  product  has  received  the  name  of  Briiirii 
barilla,  or  ball  alkali.  It  nsnally  contains  aiioal 
32  or  23{  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  now  lixi' 
viated  with  water,  and  the  sointion,  after  defeca- 
tion, evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed  with  a  little 
sawdust,  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  fomaoe 
until  all  the  sulphur  is  expelled.  The  produet  now 
receives  the  nante  of  soda-ash,  or  soda-sttlt,  and 
contains  about  50{  of  alkali.  It  may  be  puiifled 
by  solution  in  water,  defecation,  evaporation,  anc 
crystallization.  A  purer  article  is  yielded  b\'  a 
mixture  of  5  pcuts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  4  ports 
of  chalk  or  lime,  and  1  or  2  parts  of  powdered 
charcoal,  treated  as  above.  The  annexed  engra- 
ving represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  soda  fut- 
nace  employed  in  Scotland. 
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II.  {From  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,)  This 
process  consists  in  simple  lixiviation  with  water, 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  evaporating. 

III.  {From  co7nmon  salt.)  Dissolve  2  parts  i 
common  salt  in  water,  then  add  6  parts  of  finely - 
pulverized  litharge,  and  1  part  of  chalk  ;  agitate 
well  together ;  decomposition  gradually  ensuea, 
and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed,  and 
crystallizes  out  of  the  liquid.  The  product  is  toi- 
erabiy  pure. 

IV.  {Soda  carbonas,  P.  L.)  "  Take  of  impure 
carbonate  of  soda  lb.  ij ;  distilled  water  4  pints. 
Boil  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  ui  the  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  filter  the  solution  while  it  is  hoL 
Pinally,  set  it  apart  that  crystals  may  be  foniied.'* 

V.  {Chemically  pure.)  This  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  the  pure  bicarbonate  or  acetate  of  soda  to 
redness  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Prop.,  Use,  iJ'C.  ITiis  salt  forms  oblique  rhora> 
bic  prisms  ;  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter at  60^,  and  less  than  an  equal  weight  at  212^. 
As  a  medicine,  it  is  deobstrnent  and  antacid,  and 
is  given  in  doses  of  10  to  30  gis.  It  is  also  used  to 
make  effervescing  draughts  and  extemporaneous 
soda-water;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  inferior  i» 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  potassa. 

20  grs.  of  cr>'stallized  carbonate  of  soda. 


are  equal  to 
/ * , 

10  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid  ; 

11  gis.  "  tartaric  acid; 
3  drachms  (about)  of  lemon  juice. 

When  taken  in  an  over  dose,  the  antidotes  •!» 
the  same  as  for  carbonate  of  potaasa.  The  crude 
carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce  is  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  glass,  &c. 

Pur.  The  ordinary'  carbonate  of  soda  generallj^ 
contains  either  sulphates  or  chlorides,  and  fre- 
quently both.  These  impurities  may  be  detected  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  la^  article* 
(See  Carbonate  of  Pota«;9a.)     It  should  be  ^  tft- 
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tally  Boluble  m  water,  but  not  at  all  in  alcohol." 
(P.  L.)  A  solution  of  21  graina  in  f^  of  water, 
precipitated  by  19  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  re- 
mains preci|Ntabte  by  more  of  the  test ;  and  the 
precipitate  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid.    (P.  E.) 

Tests,  It  effervesces  with  acida,  and  gives  a 
reddish  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate;  it 
tarns  turmeric  paper  brown,  and  yields  a  white 
precipitate  with  ep6iom  salts.  Its  solution  is  not 
disturbed  by  adding  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  al- 
cohol. This  test  will  distinguish  it  from  the  car- 
bonate of  potaasa. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  DRIED.  Prep. 
Put  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  proper  vessel,  and 
apply  heat  until  it  be  dried,  then  heat  it  to  red- 
ness ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  powder.    (P.  L.) 

Prop.,  Use^  ^e.  54  grs.  of  the  dried  carbonate 
of  soda  are  equal  to  144  of  the  crystallized  salt. 
Its  medieiaal  properties  are  similar  to  the  crj'stal- 
lized  carbonate.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The  dose 
is  5  to  20  grs.  in  pills  or  powder.  A  better,  more 
noiform,  and  soluble  preparation  is  made  by  simply 
expoising  the  salt,  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  to  the 
air  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation,  when  it  will  rap- 
idly effloresce  and  fall  into  a  pulverulent  state, 
net  liable  to  further  change.  Dr.  Beddoes  has 
bighly  recommended  the  use  of  this  preparation  in 
caJealoas  complaints.  With  this  intention  it  should 
be  exhibited  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated, 
combined  with  soap  and  aromatics. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  WATER,  HEN- 
RY'sS.  Dissolve  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  bo 
that  the  solution  may  have  the  sp.  gr.  of  1*11  : — 
3  measures  are  equal  in  saturating  power  to  one 
9i  his  carbonate  of  potash  water. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Fixed  Air.  Ae- 
aiAi.  Acid.  Choke-damp.  An  acid  compound, 
formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  It  is 
easily  jxocured  by  either  of  the  following  processes : 

Prep.  I.  Dilute  muriatic  acid  with  4  times  its 
weight  of  water,  then  pour  it  upon  fragments  of 
madble,  previously  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort 
Carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  rapidly  evolved,  and  may 
either  be  collected  in  the  mercurial  pneimiatic 
trough,  or  applied  to  immediate  use.  W^hen  wanted 
perfectly  dry,  it  must  be  passed  over  dried  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  or  through  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol.  Remarks.  This  is  the  most  convenient 
way  of  procuring  the  gaa  on  the  small  scale,  or  in 
the  laboratory. 

II.  Dilute  oil  of  vitriol  with  3  or  4  times  its 
weight  of  water,  then  pour  it  on  whiting^,  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  apply  agitation.  Remarks. 
ThBB  is  the  plan  adopted  on  the  large  scale  by  the 
soda  water  makera.     (See  Soda  Water.) 

Prop.  A  colorless  gas  poRsessiug  a  pungent  odor 
and  acidulous  taste,  rapidly  absorbed  by  water 
forming  liquid  carbonic  acid.  The  agreeable  pun- 
gency of  ale,  beer,  porter,  wine,  &c.,  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  lose  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then 
become  flat  and  stale.  Spring  and  well  water 
eo2itain  cariionie  acid,  and  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  has  an  insipid  taste  from  its  absence.  Un- 
der a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  at  32°  Fahr.,  it 
becoiu^  fluid,  and  on  the  pressure  being  removed, 
eoRgeaviirom  the  cold  produced  by  its  rapid  evap- 
oratton.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  tempera- 


ture falls  to  — 180°  in  this  experiment  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  destructive  to  life,  and  extinguishes 
combustion.  An  atmosphere  containing  more  than 
its  natural  quantity,  (about  ys^-hO  is  unfit  for  res- 
piration. The  air  of  wells,  cellars,  brewers*  vats, 
&c,  is  frequently  contaminated  with  this  gas ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  old  plan  of  letting  down  a 
burning  candle  before  venturing  in.  If  the  caudle 
will  not  burn,  man  cannot  breathe  there.  Had 
this  simple  precaution  been  universally  adopted, 
the  late  fatal  accident  at  Barclay's  brewery  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Tests.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  extin- 
guishes the  flame  o(  a  burning  taper,  and  forms  a 
white  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions  of  lime  and 
baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  (See  also 
Carbonates.)  By  the  last  test,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  may  be  'easily  detected  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  rooms,  &,c.  . 

Ant.  When  asphyxia  from  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  occurs,  the  patient  should  be  im- 
mediately removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed 
upon  his  back  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  Cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  body,  hot  water 
applied  to  the  feet,  and  ammonia  U>  the  nostrils. 
Brandy  and  water,  and  other  stimulants,  may  be 
administered.  Friction  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  also  recommended.  If  the  patient  has  ceased 
to  breathe,  artificial  respiration  should  be  attempt- 
ed. This  may  be  done  by  pressing  down  the  ribs, 
forcing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  then  suddenly 
withdrawing  the  pressure.  The  inhalation  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  little  chlorine  gas,  has  also  been  re- 
commended. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.  This  is  a  compound  of 
single  equivalents  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  (thus 
conteining  1  atom  jess  of  the  latter  than  carbonic 
acid.)  It  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  but  its  real 
nature  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cniickshanks. 

Prep.  I.  Pass  carbonic  acid  gas  over  fragments 
of  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porce- 
lain or  iron. 

II.  Mix  equal  weights  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  iron  filings  or  charcoal,  and  ignite  them 
together. 

III.  Heat  binoxalate  of  potassa  with  5  or  6 
times  its  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass 
retort     (M.  Dumas.) 

Remarks.  The  gas  must  be  passed  fust  through 
a  caustic  alkaline  solution  to  deprive  it  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  next  over  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  to 
deprive  it  of  moisture.  It  may  be  collected  either 
over  mercury  or  water,  as  the  latter  absorbs  but 
very  little.  Prop.  Gaseous,  colorless,  inodorous, 
neutral,  inflammable,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
respiration. 

CARBURETED  HYDROGEN.  Syn.  Light 
carbureted  Hydrogen.  Heavy  inflammarlk 
Air.     Marsh  Air.     Dicarburet  of  Hydrogen. 

SUBCARBURBTED    HyDROOEN.       FiRE-DAMP.       Thig 

substance  is  abundantly  formed  in  stagnant  pools, 
during  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  dead  vege« 
table  matter.  It  is  easily  procured  by  stirring  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  collecting  the  ga« 
as  it  escapes  in  an  inverted  glass  vessel.  By  pass- 
ing this  gas  through  lune-water,  or  a  bolution  of 
caustic  a&ali,  it  is  rendered  quite  pure.  It  is  this 
gas  that  forms  the  much-dreaded  fire-damp  of 
minen. 
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CARD  WORK,  TO  VARNISH.  Proc.  Before 
▼aniiBhing  cardwork,  it  must  receive  2  or  3  coats 
of  size,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  varnish, 
and  zmy  injury  to  the  design.  The  size  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  a  little  isinglass  in  hot  water, 
or  by  boiling  some  parchment  cuttings  until  dis- 
solved. In  either  case  the  solution  must  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  for  very  nice 
purposes,  should  be  clariiied  with  a  little  white  of 
egg.  A  small  clean  brush,  called  by  painters  a 
sash  tool,  is  the  best  for  applying  the  size,  as  well 
as  the  varnish.  A  light  delicate  touch  must  be 
adopted,  especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  the  ink  or 
colors  be  started,  or  smothered. 

CARMINATIVES.  Medicines  that  allay  flat- 
ulency, and  the  pains  that  accompany  it.  List. 
The  principal  canninatives  are  ginger,  cardamoms, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  aniseed,  carawayseed,  pepper- 
mint, and  ardent  spirits.  Most  of  the  aromatic 
essences  and  tinctures  are  carminative. 

CARMINATIVE,  DALBY'S.  Prep.  Mag- 
nesia 60  grs. ;  oil  of  peppermint  1  drop ;  oil  of  nut- 
meg 2  drops ;  oil  of  aniseed  3  drops ;  tincture  of 
castor  30  drops;  tincture  of  asafaetida  15  drops; 
laudanum  5  drops ;  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms 30  drops ;  pennyroyal  water  ^  oz. ;  pepper- 
mint water  2  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  A  small  teaspoon- 
ful.  The  bottle  should  be  shaken  before  pouring 
it  out 

CARMINE,  BLUE.  Prep.  When  the  solu- 
tion of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  bulky  blue  precipitate  sep- 
arates, which  has  received  the  name  of  blue  car- 
mine or  soluble  indigo. 

CARMINE,  (RED.)  Syn.  Carminum.  Ve- 
getable Scarlet.  Carmine  is  the  most  beautiful 
pigment  that  the  artist  possesses.  It  is  the  only 
substance  that  can  impart  the  transparent  ruddi- 
ness of  health  to  the  portrait,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
rose  to  the  artificial  flower.  The  preparation  of 
carmine  is  little  understood,  but  success  in  its 
manufacture  depends  less  on  any  mystery  attached 
thereto,  than  the  employment  of  the  purest  water 
and  the  best  materials,  and  the  exercise  of  moderate 
carCf  dexterity,  and  patience.  The  following 
forms  will  produce  carmine  of  the  richest  hues 
•down  to  ordinary  and  common,  according  to  the 
skill  possessed  by  the  manipulator. 

Prep.  I.  (Process  of  Madame  Cenette  of  Am- 
sterdam.)    Finest  cocliineal,  reduaed  to  powder, 

2  lbs. ;  pure  river  water,  boiling  hot,  15  gallons ; 
boil  for  2  hours,  then  add  refined  saltpetre,  bruised, 

3  oz. ;  boil  for  3  minutes  longer,  and  add  4  oz.  of 
salts  of  sorrel.  Boil  for  10  minutes  longer,  then 
remove  the  heat,  and  allow  the  liquor  to  settle  for 

4  hours,  when  it  must  be  decanted,  with  a  syphon, 
into  shallow  plates,  and  set  aside  for  3  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  film  of  mould  formed  on 
the  surface  must  be  dexterously  and  carefully  re- 
moved, without  breaking  or  disturbing  the  liquid 
portion.  The  latter  must  be  now  removed  with  a 
syphon,  and  the  remaining  moisture  drained  off,  or 
sucked  up  with  a  pipette.  The  carmine  which  is 
lell  behind  must  be  dried  in  the  shade,  and  will  be 
found  to  possess  extraordmary  lustre  and  beauty. 

II.  {Process  of  Atxon  or  Langlois.)  Boiling 
river  water  4  gallons ;  cochineal,  in  powder,  1  lb. ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  then  add  f  oz.  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  water  1  IK ;  boil  again  for  ^  an 


hour ;  cool,  add  }  oz.  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  agitate 
rapidly  until  it  be  dissolved,  then  let  it  stand  for  20 
minutes,  after  which  carefully  decant  into  another 
vessel.  The  white  of  2  eggs,  dissolved  in  1  pint 
of  water,  is  now  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
agitated ;  apply  heat  until  the  liquor  be  clarified, 
then  draw  it  off,  and  allow  it  to  repose  for  ^  an 
hour,  or  longer,  when  the  clear  portion  muA  be 
decanted,  and  the  carmine  that  has  been  deposited 
at  the  bottom  collected,  and  placed  upon  a  filter  to 
dram.  When  it  has  acquired  the  connstence  of  a 
paste,  remove  it  from  the  filter  with  an  ivory  o? 
silver  knife,  and  finish  the  drying  upon  shallon 
plates,  covered  with  silver  paper.  The  product  oi 
either  of  the  above  processes  is  -j^  to  y^  of  the 
weight  of  the  cochineal  employed. 

III.  (German  process.)  Boil  powdered  cochi- 
neal 1  lb.  in  4  gallons  of  pure  water  for  15  min- 
utes, then  add  powdered  alum  1  oz. ;  hmX  lor  3 
minutes  longer,  remove  the  heat,  and  allow  tlib 
liquor  to  settle  for  5  minutes,  pour  off  the  clear  por- 
tion into  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessels,  and  set 
them  aside  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  timet 
the  clear  liquor  Ynust  be  decanted  uito  other  ves- 
sels, and  these  must,  in  like  manner,  be  set  aside 
for  a  few  days  longer.  The  carmine  deposited  in 
the  first  vessels  must  be  now  carefully  drained  and 
dried,  as  above  described.  The  product  from  1  lb. 
of  cochineal  is  about  1  ^  oz.,  besides  ^  oz.,  or  morer 
of  an  inferior  quality  obtained  as  a  second  deposite. 

IV.  (Spirit  process.)  Boil  1  lb.  of  cochineal  m 
3  gallons  of  water  for  15  minutes,  then  add  ] 
drachm  of  alum,  in  powder,  boil  agam  for  5  min- 
utes, and  let  it  cool.  Next  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, and  again  heat  it,  and  cautiously  drop  in  a 
solution  of  tin,  (spirits  of  tin,)  until  all  the  carmine 
be  precipitated ;  drain  and  dry  as  before.  Prod 
1^  oz. 

V.  (French  process.)  To  3  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  add  1  lb.  of  cochineal,  in  powder ;  boil  foi 
15  minutes,  then  add  crearn  of  tartar,  in  powder, 
1  oz. ;  boil  for  10  minutes  more,  then  add  powdered 
alum  1^  oz. ;  boil  for  2  minutes  longer,  withdraw 
the  heat,  and  let  it  settle  for  5  minutes,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  into  porcelain  vessels,  and  set  them 
aside  until  the  carmine  falls  down.  Drain,  and 
dry  it  in  the  shade,  as  before. 

VI.  (Ordinary  English  carmine.)  Boil  eochi- 
neal  1  lb.  with  carbonate  of  potash  ^  oz.  in  water 
7  gallons,  for  15  minutes.  Next  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  add  1  oz.  of  powdered  alum, 
agitate  the  liquor,  and  then  allow  it  to  settle  for  15 
minutes  longer.  The  clear  liquid  must  now  be 
decanted  into  a  clean  copper,  placed  over  the  fire« 
and  ^  an  oz.  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  1  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and  strained,  must  be  added.  As  soon  as  a 
coagulum  forms  upon  the  surface,  the  heat  must 
be  removed,  and  the  liquid  strongly  agitated  with 
a  bone  or  silver  spatula,  after  w^hich  it  must  be 
allowed  to  repose  for  20  or  30  minutes,  when  tlie 
carmine  will  be  deposited,  and  must  be  drained 
and  dried  as  before. 

VII.  (In  the  small  way.)  Boil  1  oz.  of  cochi- 
neal, finely  powdered,  in  5  or  6  quarts  of  rain  oi 
distilled  water,  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel,  for  3  min- 
utes ;  then  add  alum  25  grs.,  continue  the  boiling 
for  2  minutes  longer,  and  let  it  cool ;  draw  off  the 
clear  liquor,  as  soon  as  it  is  only  blood  warm,  inltf 
shallow  vessels,  put  them  by  for  a  couple  of  dayi» 
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by  which  time  the  cartnino  will  have  settled.  In 
ease  the  carmine  does  not  separate  property,  a  few 
drops  of  muriate  of  tin  (dyers'  spirit)  or  of  a  solu- 
tion of  green  vitriol,  will  throw  it  down  immedi- 
ately ;  the  water  being  then  drawn  off,  the  carmine 
may  be  dried  in  a  warm  stove. 

Use,  Carmine  is  much  employed  in  miniature 
(Niintiu?,  water-color  drawing,  and  in  tinting  arti- 
ficial flowers ;  also  as  rouge  by  the  ladies.  It  is 
not  only  richer  and  more  transparent,  but  goes 
farther  than  any  other  color  of  the  like  kind. 

RefMarks.  The  powdered  cochineal  from  which 
the  clear  liquid  has  been  decanted,  as  well  as  the 
colored  liquid,  after  it  has  deposited  its  carmine, 
may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  carminated  lake. 
Pure  carmine  should  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
liquid  ammonia.  According  to  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caveuion»  the  muriate  of  tin  should  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  oxidizement  to  obtain  a  beautiful  shade. 

CARMINE,  LIQUID.  A>/i.  Carmine  Ink. 
Prep,  I>Msolvo  carmine  in  liquid  ammonia,  or  spir- 
its of  hartshorn.  Use,  As  an  ink,  and  as  a  beau- 
tiful color  in  water-color  tinting,  and  velvet  paint- 

CARMINE,  TO  PURIFY  AND  BRIGHT- 
EN. Ptoc.  Digest  liquid  ammonia  on  carmine, 
until  all  the  color  is  taken  up,  filter,  and  add  ace- 
tic acid  and  alcohol,  till  the  whole  is  precipitated ; 
lastly,  carefully  wash  with  spirit,  and  dry  in  the 
^ade.  Remarks.  In  this  way  may  bo  produced 
eannine  of  the  richest  and  most  lustrous  hue,  even 
from  samples  of  inferior  quality.     (See  Cochinil- 

UN.) 

CARPETS,  TO  CLEAN.  Before  proceeding 
to  sweep  a  carpet,  a  few  handfuls  of  waste  tea- 
leaves  should  be  sprinkled  over  it  A  stiff  hair 
broom  or  brush  should  be  employed,  unless  the 
carpet  be  very  dirty,  when  a  whisk  or  carpet- 
broom  should  be  used  first,  followed  by  another 
made  of  hair,  to  take  ofT  the  loose  dust  The  fre- 
quen*.  use  of  a  stiff  carpet-broom  soon  wears  off  the 
beauty  of  the  best  carpet  An  ordinary  clothes- 
bnish  b  best  adapted  for  superior  carpets.  When 
caxpetB  are  very  dirty,  they  should  be  cleaned  by 
shaking  and  beating. 

BausBEiiS  Carpets  may  be  cleaned  as  follows : — 
Take  them  up  and  shake  and  beat  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  free  from  dust     Have  the 
floor  thoroughly  scoured  and  dry,  and  nail  the 
carpet  firmly  down  upon  it.     If  still  much  soiled, 
it  may  be  cleaned  in  the  following  manner : — ^Take 
a  pailful  of  clean  cold  spring  water,  and  put  into 
it  about  3  gills  of  ox -gall.     Take  another  pail  with 
clean   cold   water  only.     Now  rub  with   a  soft 
cvrubbing  brush  some  of  the  ox-gall  water  on  the 
'mrprt,  which  will  raise  a  lather.     When  a  con- 
venient sized  portion  is  done,  wash  the  lather  off 
with  a  clean  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  clean  water. 
Let  this  water  be  changed  frequently.     When  all 
the   lather  has  disappeared,  rub  the  part  with  a 
clean  dry  cloth.     After  all  is  done,  open  the  win- 
dow to  allow  the  carpet  to  dry.     A  carpet  treated 
in  this  manner  will  be  greatly  refreshed  in  color, 
prirticularly  the  greens.     It  is  very  advisable   in 
laying  down  carpets  at  first,  to  cover  the  floor  be- 
neath them  with  large  sheets  of  paper,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  dust  from  rising  between  the  boards. 
A  carpet  lasts  longer  by  adopting  this  precaution. 
KionsRMiNOTEA  Carfets  wiU  scarcely  bear  the 


above  treatment  without  becoming  so  soft  as  to 
get  speedily  dirty  again.  This  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  prevented  by  brushing  them  over  with  a 
hot  weak  solution  of  size  in  water,  to  which  a  little 
alum  has  been  added.  Curd  soap,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  may  be  used  uistead  of  ox-gall,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  injure  the  colors,  if  produced  by  false 
dyes.  When  there  are  spots  of  grease  on  the  car- 
peting, they  may  be  covered  with  curd  soap,  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  brush 
until  the  stains  are  removed,  when  they  must  be 
cleaned  with  warm  water  as  before.  The  addition 
of  a  little  gall  to  the  soap  renders  it  more  eflica- 
cious. 

CARRAGEENIN.  The  pure  jelly  extracted 
from  carrageen,  or  Irish  moss.  It  may  be  purified 
by  agitation  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  filtration.  It 
closely  resembles  animal  jelly.    (Lucae.) 

CARYOPHILLIN.  Syn,  Clove  Rksin.  A 
resinous  substance,  extracted  from  Molucca  cloves 
by  means  of  alcohol.  By  repeated  evaporations 
and  re-solutions,  it  may  be  obtained  in  u  satiny, 
crystalline  state.  It  is  odorless,  tasteless,  fusible, 
volatile,  and  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CASE-HARDENING,  (in  Metallurgy.) 
The  operation  of  giving  a  surface  of  steel  to  pieces 
of  iron,  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  re- 
ceiving great  external  hardness,  while  the  interior 
portion  retains  all  the  toughness  of  good  wrought 
iron.  Iron  tools,  fire-irons,  fenders,  keys,  &c.,  are 
usually  case-hardened. 

Proc.  L  The  goods,  finished  in  every  respect 
but  polishing,  are  put  into  an  iron  box,  and  covered 
with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and  cemented 
at  a  red  heat,  for  a  period  varying  with  the  size 
and  description  of  the  articles  operated  on. 

II.  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  to  be  baked  or  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  pulverized.  To  this  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  bay  salt :  mix  them  with  stale 
chamber-lye,  or  white  wine  vinegar:  cover  the 
iron  with  this  mixture,  and  bed  it  in  the  same  in 
loam,  or  enclose  it  in  an  iron  box :  lay  it  then  on 
the  hearth  of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden :  then 
put  it  into  the  fire,  and  blow  till  the  lump  have  u 
blood-red  heat,  feud  no  higher,  lest  the  mixture  be 
burnt  too  much.  Take  the  iron  out,  and  imnier(>e 
it  in  water  to  harden.  (Moxou*s  Mechanic  Exer- 
cises.) 

III.  The  iron,  previoasly  polished  and  finished, 
is  to  be  heated  to  a  bright-red  and  rubbed  or 
sprinkled  over  with  prussiate  of  potash.  As  soon 
as  the  prussiate  appears  to  be  decomposed  and  dis- 
sipated, plunge  the  article  into  cold  water. 

IV.  Make  a  paste  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  loam,  and  coat  the  iron 
therewith ;  then  expose  it  to  a  strong  red  heat,  and 
when  it  has  fallen  to  a  dull  red,  plunge  the  whole 
into  cold  water. 

Remarks.  The  process  of  case-hardening  has 
been  well  conducted  when  the  surface  of  the  metal 
proves  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  a  file.  The  last 
two  plans  are  a  groat  improvement  upon  the  com- 
mon method.  By  the  topical  application  of  the 
prussiate,  (as  in  III,)  any  part  of  a  piece  ot  iron 
may  be  case-hardened,  without  interfering  with 
the  rest 

CASEINE.  Cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk, 
and  well  pressed,  is  nearly  pure  cascine.    (Liebig.) 

Remarks.    This  substance  has  lately  engaged 
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the  attention  of  organic  chemists,  from  being  a  ; 
modification  of  tlie  principle  called  proteino  by 
MuLler.  When  caseine  is  thrown  down  from 
milk  by  adding  an  acid,  it  combines  with  a  little 
of  it,  forming  a  kind  of  salt.  With  sulphuric  acid 
a  sulphate  of  caseine  is  formed.  The  acid  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  when 
pure  caseine  is  left  behind.  Lequmine  is  vegeta- 
ble caseine.  By  first  adding  a  little  caustic  potassa 
to  ulbumen,  and  then  some  alcohol,  a  precipitate 
is  fonncd,  having  all  the  properties  of  caseine. 
(Liebijr.) 

CASKS,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Casks  last 
longest  when  kept  either  in  a  dry  situation,  or  one 
uniformly  very  moist  The  continual  variation 
from  the  one  to  the  other  speedily  rots  them.  As 
soon  as  casks  are  emptied  they  should  be  bunged 
down  quite  air-tight,  with  as  much  care  as  if  they 
were  full,  by  which  means  they  will  be  preserved 
sweet.  Should  any  of  the  hoops  become  loose, 
they  should  be  immediately  driven  up  tight,  which 
will  at  once  prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  lost 
or  misplaced,  as  well  as  the  casks  fouling  or  be- 
coming musty  from  the  admission  of  air.  Good 
casks  are  very  expensive  articles.  The  casks  and 
vats  belonging  to  the  great  brewery  of  Barclay  & 
Co.,  of  London,  are  said  to  be  worth  several  score 
thousand  pounds. 

CASKS,  SWEETENING  MATCH  FOR. 
Prep.  Dip  a  strip  of  coarse  linen  cloth  into  melted 
brimstone.  Use.  Set  fire  to  the  brimstone  match 
formed  as  above,  put  it  into  the  cask,  ind  keep  it 
suspended  by  fastening  one  end  under  the  bung, 
which  should  be  driven  in  tight.  Alter  the  lapse 
of  1  or  2  hours,  the  match  may  be  removed. 

CASKS,  STINKING  OR  MUSTY,  (TO 
(SWEETEN.)  For  this  purpose  numerous  plans 
are  followed,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  In  every  case  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  scald  or  well  wash  the  casks  out  before 
filling  them  with  liquor. 

I.  Wash  them  well  out  with  oil  of  vitriol,  dilu- 
ted with  an  equal  weight  of  water ;  afterwards 
soak  them  in  clean  water  and  rinse  them  well. 

II.  Wash  them  first  with  a  Uttle  chloride  of 
lime  and  hot  water,  then  with  water  soured  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  lastly,  with  pure  water,  until  all 
the  fumes  and  smell  are  removed 

III.  Match  them  with  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur 
mixed  with  a  very  little  saltpetre. 

IV.  Unhead  them  and  whitewash  them  with 
milk  of  lime,  made  pretty  strong.  This  plan  is 
commonly  followed  for  brewer's  vats. 

V.  Remove  the  heads  and  char  the  insides  of 
tlie  staves,  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of  shavings,  kindled 
within  them.  A  safer  and  more  effectual  method 
is  to  wash  the  dry  casks  out  with  the  most  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol.  This  will  char  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  staves,  but  )>enetrate  into  all  the 
cracks,  which  the  fire  cannot  reach.  The  ex- 
pense is  trifling.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  sp. 
gr.  1*845,  may  be  bought  in  quantity  at  l\d.  per 
lb.,  and  1  gallon,  worth  about  2.9.,  will  wash  out 
upwards  of  50  hogsheads,  if  common  care  be  taken 
not  to  waste  it.  Caution.  As  oil  of  vitriol  is  pow- 
erfully caustic  and  corrosive,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  splashing  it  over  the  skin  or  clothes, 
as  it  will  rapidly  burn  tiiem. 

VI.  Steam  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  insides 


of  casks,  with  great  advantage.  High-pressnn 
steam  is  driven  in  at  the  bung-hole,  at  the  sanw 
time  that  the  cask  is  violently  agitated,  (a  heavy 
chain  having  been  previously  put  into  it,)  until  ail 
the  dirt  and  bad  smell  ia  removed  This  plan  has 
been  lately  patented 

VII.  Washing  the  casks  out  with  a  lye  of  peari- 
ash,  or  soda,  with  milk  of  lone,  strong  hot  brine, 
cow-dung,  salt  and  water,  and  other  similar  liquoss 
has  been  adopted,  by  some  persons.  The  coopen 
boil  the  staves  for  ^n  casks  in  a  strong  lye  of  alum 
before  placing  them  together,  to  prevent  tlieir 
coloring  the  spirit,  but  washing  with  oil  of  vitriol 
is  a  better  plan.  Some  persons  fill  musty  casks 
with  water,  and  add  3  or  4  lbs.  of  coarsely-pow 
dered  charcoal,  and  agitate  well  for  a  few  daj-s. 

CAST  ENGRAVINGS.  These  are  made  bj 
taking  a  mould  from  any  kind  of  engraving,  and 
in  pouring  on  this  mould  an  alloy,  in  a  n»ehed 
state,  capable  of  taking  the  finest  impressien. 
Bronze,  type  metal,  zinc,  dLc.,  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

This  plan  is  particularly  applicable  to  engra* 
vings  which  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  of  which 
a  large  nuiiif>er  is  required  As  soon  as  one  cast 
is  worn  out,  another  may  be  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal plate,  so  that  not  only  will  every  impressioi 
be  a  proof,  but  the  whole  expense  of  retoiicluug 
will  be  avoided  For  another  method  of  multiply- 
ing engravings,  see  Electrotype. 

CASTS,  (IN  FUSIBLE  METAL.)  A  com- 
bination of  3  parts  of  lead,  with  2  of  tin,  and  5  of 
bismuth,  forms  an  alloy  which  melts  at  the  tem- 
perature of  197°  Fahr. 

In  taking  casts  with  this  and  similar  ailoya,  it 
is  important  to  use  the  metal  at  a  temperature  as 
low  as  possible ;  as,  if  but  a  few  degrees  elevated, 
the  water  which  adheres  to  the  things  from  which 
casts  are  to  be  taken  is  converted  into  vapor,  and 
produces  bubbles.  The  fused  metal  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  teacup  until  just  ready  to  set  at 
tlie  edges,  and  then  poured  into  the  moulds.  In 
this  way  beautiful  casts  from  moulds  of  wood,  or 
of  other  similar  substances,  may  be  procured 
When  taking  impressions  from  gems,  seals,  &C., 
the  fused  alloy  should  be  placed  on  paper  or  paste- 
board, and  stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from 
cooling,  at  which  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal, 
should  be  suddenly  stamped  on  it^  and  &  very- 
sharp  impression  will  then  be  obtained.  (Jour.  ^ 
Science,  No.  26.) 

CASTORINE.  Syn,  CAfffoaiNA.  Castoreux 
Camphor.  Prep.  Cut  castor  into  small  pieces  and 
boil  it  in  6  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  On  cootin^, 
it  will  deposite  the  castorine,  which,  by  re-0olntioa 
in  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of 
prismatic  acicular  crystals. 

Remarks.  Genuine  Russian  castor  mnst  hm 
employed  in  the  above  process,  as  scarcely  aaj 
castorine  can  be  obtained  from  the  Aniericaa. 
Castorine  is  soluble  both  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  ' 
is  inflammable,  and  by  long  boiling  with  uitiic 
acid,  becomes  converted  into  castoric  acid.  This 
acid  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  basea. 

CATALEPSY.  Syn.  Catalepsib.  Cataief- 
siA.  Trance.  A  disease  in  which  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  cease  to  exercise  their  fuuctioiH, 
and  the  heart  and  lungs  feebly  perform  their  of- 
fices and  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  manner.     The  ; 
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parox/Bin  generally  corner  on  without  previous 
wamiDg',  aud  its  duration  varies  from  a  few  niiu- 
Dtee  to  several  days,  and  if  medical  reports  are  to 
bi'  credited,  eometimes  for  a  much  louger  period. 
Dr.  Cullen  affirms  that  this  disease  is  always  coun- 
terfeited, hut  this  surely  cannot  be  correct. 

Treat.  Ainmoniacal  stimulants  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  and  spirituous  liquors  injected  into  the 
stomach,  with  general  friction  and  free  access  to 
pure  air,  are  the  best  remedies.  Electricity  and 
galvajiinm  should  also  be  had  recourse  to,  when 
the  iustruraeuts  are  at  hand. 

CAl'ARRH.  Syn,  Catarriius.  In  popular 
language,  a  cold  in  the  head  or  chest.  Influenza 
is  a  severer  form  of  this  complaint,  aud  has  been 
called  epidemic  catarrh. 

The  common  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  hoarseness, 
and  generally  a  cougti,  more  or  less  severe.  The 
excitiug  causes  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
and  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  while  the 
body  M  heated ;  hence  the  frequency  of  colds  m 
changeable  weather. 

Treat.  A  light  or  spoon  diet  should  be  adopted, 
and  ajiimal  food  and  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors 
tiliould  be  particularly  avoided.  The  bowels  should 
be  opened  with  some  mild  aperients,  and  if  the 
t^ymptoius  be  severe,  or  fever  or  headuche  be  pres- 
eatf  $mdU  diaphoretic  doses  of  antimonials,  ac- 
coiupauied  by  copious  draughts  of  diluents,  as 
baxiey-water,  weak  tea,  or  gruel,  should  be  taken. 
Unietss  in  very  bad  cases,  this  treatment,  with  pro- 
per care,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

CATECHINE.  Syn.  Catechuic  Acid.  Res- 
»ous  Tax.\ix.  Prep.  Cubical  gambir  or  catechu, 
powdered  and  treated  with  cold  water,  leaves  an 
•n:>oiuble  residuum,  which,  by  repeated  solutions  in 
ilcohoi,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  white 
f  Iky  needles. 

Prop.  It  strikes  a  greeu  color  witli  the  salts  of 
i  on,  but  does  not  precipitate  gelatine.  When  dis- 
toived  in  caustic  potassa,  and  the  solution  exposed 
*o  toe  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  Japonic  Acid 
formed.  If,  instead  of  caustic  potassa,  the  carbon- 
aie  be  erjiployed,  it  is  converted  into  Rudi.nic  Acid. 

CATGUT.  Syn.  Corde  a  boyau,  (Fr.)  Darm- 
SAiTB,  [Gat.)  The  prepared  and  twisted  intestines 
of  aaimal&  Prep.  The  guts,  taken  while  warm 
Crooi  the  animal,  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  freed  from 
adiiercnt  fat,  and  well  rinsed  in  pure  water.  They 
are  next  soaked  for  about  2  oiays  in  water,  after 
whicii  they  are  laid  on  a  table  and  scraped  with 
a  copper-plate,  having  a  semi-circular  notch,  be- 
gicDicg  the  operation  at  the  smaller  end.  The 
gutd  are  then  put  into  fresh  water,  and  soaked 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  are  again  scraped, 
tlie  larger  ends  cut  off,  and  after  well  washing, 
again  steeped  for  a  night  in  fresh  water,  and  then 
for  2  or  3  iiours  iu  lye  water,  each  gallon  of  which 
contaiius  1  oz.  each  of  pearlash  and  potash.  They 
are  la^ttly  washed  in  clean  water,  aud  passed 
through  a  polished  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  to 
smooth  and  equalize  their  surface,  and  then  twist- 
ed and  sorted  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
tbcy  are  intended. 

Reauirks.  Catgut  is  employed  in  several  of  the 
arts.  The  stringsof  harps,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  the  triolin  class,  are  formed  of  this  material. 
For  thj0  purpose  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  mem- 
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braues  are  removed  with  great  care,  they  are  then 
I  soaked  for  a  day  or  two  in  water,  to  which  potash 
I  IS  added,  tiien  removed  to  water  impregnated  with 
burnt  lees  of  wine,  which  is  made  stronger  by 
degrees,  scraping  them  carefully  to  separate  the 
fat.  As  soon  as  the  intestines  begin  to  float,  they 
are  immediately  taken  out,  twisted,  brimstoncd, 
again  twisted,  and  dried ;  when  sufficiently  dry, 
the  catgut  is  rubbed  over  with  oHve  oil,  and  kept 
as  long  as  convenient  before  use,  us  it  improves 
by  age.  Whipcord  is  made  from  catgut,  which 
is  sewed  together  while  soft  with  the  Jilandre  or 
scrapings,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  frame  and 
twisted.  It  next  receives  1  or  2  sulplmriugs, 
and  is  then  dyed  and  coiled  up  for  sale.  Red  and 
black  ink,  infusion  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
alum  or  blue  vitriol  has  been  added,  (blue  and  pur- 
ple,) distilled  verdigris  or  sap  green,  are  the  dyes 
commonly  employed.  Bowstrings  for  hatmakers 
are  made  out  of  the  largest  intestines,  4  to  12  of 
which  are  twisted  together,  until  the  cord  is  ex- 
tended to  15  to  25  feet  in  length.  It  is  then  rub- 
bed perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  knots,  half 
dried,  sulphured  twice,  again  stretched  and  sul- 
phured, and  lastly,  dried  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Clockmaker^B  cords  are  made  of  the  smallest  in- 
testines. When  wanted  particularly  small,  they 
are  slit  into  strings  by  means  of  a  knife,  fitted  with 
a  ball  to  guide  it.  In  tliis  operation  the  gut  is 
strained  over  the  ball,  aud  an  equal  portion  of  the 
divided  gut  pulled  down  by  each  hand,  while  the 
knife  remains  immoveable.  This  method  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  by  which  the  barrels  of  straws 
are  divided  by  the  straw-plait  makers. 

The  best  fine  catgut  comes  from  Italy,  and  is 
made  at  Venice  or  Rome.  The  superiority  arises 
from  its  being  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  thin 
sinewy  sheep,  while  that  made  in  England  is  form- 
ed from  the  fat  sheep  killed  for  the  shambles.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  that  the 
membranes  of  healthy  lean  animals  are  much 
tougher  than  those  of  fat  ones.  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  human  species ;  few  men  being 
at  the  same  time  very  muscular  and  corpulent. 

A  coarse  species  of  catgut,  used  for  turning 
latheb  aud  similar  purposes,  is  made  from  the  in- 
testines of  horses.  The  guts,  previously  cleaned, 
are  soaked  in  water,  with  a  pailful  of  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  for  each  8  or  10  sets; 
the  mucous  membrane  is  then  separated,  the  in- 
testine cut  into  4  strips  by  forcuig  a  ball  with  4 
knives  placed  crosswise  along  them  ;  these  strips 
are  next  twisted,  and  when  dry,  any  slight  inequal- 
ities removed  by  fish  skin. 

CATHARTICS.  Syn.  Purgatives.  These 
have  been  divided  into  5  orders  or  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  actions.  The  following  are 
Uie  principal  of  each  class. 

1.  {LaxativeSf  lenitiveSt  or  mild  cathartics.) 
Mauna,  cassia  pulp,  tamarinds,  prunes,  honey, 
and  phosphate  of  soda ;  castor,  almond,  aud  oUve 
oils ;  ripe  fruit. 

2.  (^Salinst  or  cooling  laxatives.)  Epsom  salts, 
glauber  salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  (tasteless  salts,) 
seidlitz  powders,  &ic. 

3.  {Active  cathartics,  occasionally  acrid,  fre* 
quently  tonic  and  stomachic.)  Rhubarb,  senna* 
aloes,  &c. 

4.  {Drastic  or  violent  purgatives,)     Jalap, 
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Bcammony,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  colocynth,  elate- 
rium,  &c. 

5.  {Mercurial  purgatives,)  Calomel,  blue-pill, 
quicksilver  with  chalk,  &c. 

I'he  doses  of  ail  the  above  will  be  fooud  in  the 
table  of  the  doses  of  medicines,  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  notices  of  most  of  them,  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

C^ATHARTINE.  The  purgative  principle  of 
senna,  obtained  by  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  from  a 
strong  aqueous  infusion  of  the  leaves.  Prep, 
Kvaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air,  then  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and 
evaporate.  Prop.  Color,  reddish  ;  taste  and  smell, 
nauseous ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
strongly  cathartic. 

CATHETER.  A  long  hollow  tube  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
contents.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  metal  or 
clastic  gum  ;  and  if  of  the  former  material,  a  suit- 
able shape  is  given  to  them,  foi  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating them  to  the  flexure  of  the  urethra. 

Prep.  I.  Coat  a  piece  of  smooth  catgut  with 
melted  wax,  and  while  still  warm,  bend  it  to  a 
proper  shape.  When  cold,  dip  it  repeatedly  into 
un  ethereal  solution  of  Indian  rubber,  until  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  is  obtained,  dry  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  boil  it  in  water  to  melt  out  the  wax,  and 
to  allow  the  catgut  to  be  withdrawn.  A  piece  of 
polishe<l  steel  wire  may  be  used  instead  of  catgut. 

II.  Instead  of  applying  the  caoutchouc  in  solu- 
tion, wind  ribands  of  it  round*  the  wire,  having 
previously  softened  their  edges  with  ether,  or  by 
boiling  in  water.  Over  this  wind,  as  tightly  as 
possible,  a  strong  silk  riband,  and  over  all  some 
fine  packthread.  The  next  day  boil  the  whole  in 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  withdraw  the  wire ; 
lastly,  polish  off  the  outside  as  smoothly  as  possi- 
ble. (See  Caoutchouc.) 

III.  Weave  a  smooth  tissue  of  silk  over  the 
bent  wire,  and  then  coat  it  with  a  surface  of  In- 
dian rubber,  or  elastic  varnish.  Finish  it  off  as  before. 

CAUDLE,  (in  Cookery.)  A  species  of  gruel. 
Made  with  oatmeal,  groats,  rice,  or  wheat  flour, 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  good  ale,  and  as 
much  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  &c.,  as  will  make  it 
agreeable.  White  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
little  of  the  peel  grated,  with  1  or  more  eggs,  are 
frequently  added.  It  is  an  excellent  domestic 
remedy  for  colds,  &c.,  unaccompanied  with  fever, 
for  which  purpose  it  should  be  taken  on  going  to 
rest. 

CAUSTICS.  Substances  that  corrode  or  de- 
stroy the  texture  of  the  skin  and  organized  bodies. 
Their  action  is  commonly  called  *'  burning." 

The  principal  caustics  employed  by  surgeons 
are,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potassa,  sulphate 
of  copper,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  nitric 
and  acetic  acids. 

Use.  Caustics  are  employed  to  remove  excres- 
cences, morbid  growths,  granulations,  &lc.,  as 
corns,  warts,  and  proudflesh,  and  to  open  issues, 
abscesses  o^c. 

CAUSTIC,  COMMON.  Syn.  Potash  with 
Lime.  Potential  Cautery.  Potassa  cum  Calce. 
Prep.  Hydrate  of  potassa  and  quicklime,  equal 
parts ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  keep 
them  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  (P.  L.)  Use.  When 
placed  on  the  skin,  it  rapidly  decomposes  it,  leav- 


ing a  soft  eschar,  which  is  slowly  detached.     It  m 
employed  to  open  issues,  abscesses,  &r 

CAUSTIC,  COMMON.  Syn.  Ckvwncum. 
COMMUNE  MiTius.  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prsp,  Soil  Goap 
and  quicklime,  equal  parts.  Mix  them  at  the  tinia 
of  use. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  leas  liable  to 
spread  than  pure  potassa,  but  are  conaderably 
weaker. 

CAUSTIC,  (for  Canker  in  Horbesu)  Prep, 
Dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  \  oz.  in  muriatic  acid  1 
oz.,  then  add  rectified  spirit  and  water,  t>f  each  4  oz 

CAUSTIC,  OPIATE.     Syn.  Common  Cacb- 
TIC  WITH  Opium.     Common  caustic  4  dr. ;  pow 
dered  opium  1  dr. ;  soft  soap  enough  to  mix.     Use 
Applied  to  fungous  ulcers. 

CEMENT.  Any  substance  which,  on  being 
placed  between  two  surfaces,  makes  them  adhere 
together.  This  name  is  also  applied  (in  architec- 
ture) to  some  species  of  mortans,  employed  either 
to  unite  stones  or  bricks  into  masses,  or  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  against  the  weather  or  water. 

CEMENT,  ALABASTER.  Prep.  I.  Finely- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  made  into  a  cream  with 
water. 

II.  Melt  yellow  resin,  or  equal  paxts  of  yellow 
resin  and  beeswax,  then  stir  in  half  as  much  finely- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris. 

Use.  The  first  is  used  to  join  and  fit  togctlser 
picc^  of  alabaster  or  marble,  or  to  mend  broken 
plaster  figures.  The  second  is  used  to  join  alabas- 
ter, marble,  porphyry,  Derbyshire  spar,  and  any 
similar  substances,  that  will  bear  being  heated,  it 
must  be  applied  hot,  and  the  stone  must  be  made- 
warm.  Derbyshire,  and  some  other  atones,  may 
also  be  joined  by  heating  them  sufliciently  to  melt 
a  lump  of  sulphur,  with  which  their  edges  must  be 
then  smeared,  after  which  they  most  be  placed  to- 
gether, and  held  so  until  cold.  Little  deficiuncieSf 
as  chips  out  of  the  comers,  &c.,  may  be  filled  up 
with  melted  sulphur  or  bleached  shellac,  cofored 
to  any  shade,  as  required. 

CEMENT,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Prep.  L 
Reduce  paper  to  a  smooth  paste  by  boiling  it  in 
water ;  then  add  an  equal  weight  each  of  sifted 
whiting  and  good  size  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consi^ilence. 

II.  Paper,  paste,  and  size,  equal  parts ;  finely- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  to  make  it  of  a  proper 
consistence.     Use  it  as  soon  as  mixed. 

Use.  To  make  architectural  ornaments,  basts, 
statues,  columns,  &c.  It  is  very  light,  and  receirfw 
a  good  polish,  but  will  not  stand  the  weather. 

CEMENT,  ARMENIAN.  Syru  Diamond 
Cbment.  Persian  ditto,  Turkish  ditto.  This 
article,  so  much  esteemed  for  uniting  pieces  of  bro- 
ken glass,  for  repairing  precious  stones,  and  for  ce- 
menting them  to  watch  cases  and  other  orna- 
ments, is  made  by  soaking  isinglass  in  water  uatfl 
it  becomes  quite  soft,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
spirit  in  which  a  little  gum  mastic  and  ammoaia-  { 
cum  have  been  dissolved. 

The  jewellers  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Ar-  ! 
menians,  have  a  singular  method  of  omaroeuting 
watch-cases,  &c.,  with  diamonds  and  other  pre* 
cious  stones,  by  simply  glueing  or  cementing  then 
on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  metal  made  fiftt,  or  to  corresposid 
with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed  ;  it  is  them 
warmed  gently,  and  has  the  glue  applied,  whiek 
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m  so  very  strong  that  the  parts  thus  cemented 
never  separate ;  this  g^lue,  which  will  strongly 
anite  bits  of  glass,  and  even  polished  steel,  and 
Bay  be  applied  to  a  yariety  of  useful  purposes,  is 
thus  made  in  Turkey : — Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of 
gam  mastichf  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as 
much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it 
bqnid;  and  in  another  vessel,  disaolve  as  much 
ninglass,  previously  a  little  softened  in  water, 
(though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used,)  in 
French  brandy  or  good  rutn,  as  will  make  a  two- 
ounce  vial  of  very  strong  glue,  adding  two  small 
hits  of  gum  galbanum,  or  ammoniacum,  which 
must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved. 
Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat.  Keep 
the  glue  in  a  vial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used,  set  the  vial  in  boiling  water.  Some 
peisons  have  sold  u  composition  under  the  name  of 
Armenian  cement,  in  England  ;  but  this  compo- 
flstion  is  badly  made ;  it  is  much  too  thin,  and  the 
quantity  of  mastich  is  much  too  small.  (Eton.) 

II.  The  following  are  good  proportions:  isin- 
gUsa,  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in  spirit,  2  oz., 
(thick ;)  dissolve  in  this  10  grains  of  very  pale 
gum  ammoniac,  (in  tears,)  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether :  then  add  6  large  tears  of  gum  mastich, 
dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified 
spiriL 

III.  Isinglass,  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  as  above, 
3  az.;  bottoms  oif  mastich  varnish  (thick  but  clear) 
1^  oz. ;  mix  well. 

Remarks,  When  carefully  made,  this  cement 
resists  moisture,  and  dries  colorless.  As  usually 
met  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad  quality,  but 
•old  at  exorbitant  prices. 

CEMENT,  BRUYERE'S  WATER.  Prep, 
Mix  3  gallons  of  clay  with  1  gallon  of  slaked  lime, 
and  expose  them  to  a  full  red  heat  for  3  hours. 

CEMENT,  BUILDING.  Syru  Artificial 
PuzzouENE.  Prep.  This  is  made  by  exposing  a 
naiztare  of  clay  or  loam,  broken  pottery,  flints,  or 
siiicioos  sand,  or  broken  bottle-glass,  with  wood 
ashes,  to  a  considerable  heat  in  a  furnace,  until  it 
becomes  partially  vitrified.  It  must  then  be  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  one-third 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  also  in  fine  powder,  after 
which  it  must  be  packed  (tight)  in  casks  to  pre- 
serve it  from  tlie  air  and  moisture.  For  use,  it  is 
mixed  up  with  water,  and  applied  like  Roman 
eement. 

CEMENT,  BOTANY  BAY.  Yellow  gum 
and  brickdust  equal  parts,  melted  together.  Used 
to  <9enient  coarse  earthenware,  &c. 

CEMENT,  CHINESE.  Prep.  Dissolve  shel- 
lac in  enough  rectified  spirit  to  make  a  liquid  of 
the  consistenco  of  treacle. 

il.  Instead  of  spirit,  use  wood  naphtha,  (pyrox- 
Uic  spirit.) 

III.  Boil  borax  I  oz.  and  shellac  4  oz  in  water 
■nttJ  dissolved. 

Ufe.  To  mend  glass,  china,  fancy  ornaments. 
Ice  The  first  fonn  produces  a  cement  so  strong 
^baX  pieces  of  wood  may  be  joined  together,  cut 
riopingly  across  the  grain,  and  will  afterwards  re- 
■Bt  every  attempt  to  break  them  at  the  same 
place.  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  m  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  a 
■milar  cement  is  used  to  join  pieces  of  wood  for 
lances^  &c.    The  fluid  is  thinly  smeared 


over  each  face  of  the  joint,  a  piece  of  very  thin 
gauze  interposed,  and  the  whole  pressed  tightly 
together  and  maintained  so  until  the  next  day. 
Joints  so  made  will  even  bear  the  continual  flex- 
ure of  a  bow  without  separating. 

CExMENT,  COPPERSMITHS'.  Bullock»B 
blood  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime. 
Use.  To  secure  the  edges  and  rivets  of  copper 
boilen,  to  mend  leaks  from  joints,  &«.  It  must 
be  used  as  soon  as  mixed,  as  it  rapidly  gets  hard. 
It  is  extremely  cheap  and  very  durable,  and  is 
suited  for  many  purposes  where  a  strung  cement 
is  required.     It  is  frequently  called  blood  cement. 

CEMENT,  CUTLERS'.  Prep.  I.  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  beeswax  1  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  1  lb. 
of  finely-powdered  and  well-dried  brickdnst. 

II.  Equal  weights  of  rosiu  and  brickdust  melt- 
ed together. 

Use.  To  fix  knives  and  forks  in  their  handles. 

CEMENT,  E^G.  White  of  ogg  thickened 
with  finely-powdered  quicklime.  Dae.  To  mend 
earthenware,  glass,  china,  marble,  alabaster,  spar 
ornaments,  &x;.     It  does  not  resist  moisture. 

CEMENT,  ELECTRICAL  AND  CHEM- 
ICAL, (SINGERS.)  I.  Rosin  5  lbs. ;  wax  and 
dry  red  ochre,  in  fine  lewder,  of  each,  1  lb. ; 
plaster  of  Paris  4  oz. ;  melt  the  first  two,  then 
add  the  ochre,  and,  lastly,  the  plaster.  Mix  well 
together. 

II.  Black  rosin  7  lbs. ;  well-dried  red  ochre  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  as  above. 

Use.  To  cement  the  plates  in  voltaic  troughs, 
join  chemical  vessels,  &c. 

CEMENT,  ENGINEERS'.  L  Mix  ground 
white-lead  with  as  much  powdered  red-lead  as 
will  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  putty. 

II.  Mix  equal  weights  of  red  and  white  lead 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Use.  Employed  by  engineers  and  others  to 
make  metallic  joints.  A  washer  of  hemp,  yam, 
or  canvass  smeared  with  the  cement  is  placed 
in  the  joint,  wliich  is  then  "  brought  home,"  or 
screwed  up  tight.     It  dries  as  hard  as  stouc. 

This  cement  answers  well  for  joining  broken 
stones,  however  large.  Cisterns  built  of  square 
stones,  put  together,  while  dry,  with  this  cement, 
will  never  leak  or  come  to  repair.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  for  an  inch  or  two  next  the  wa- 
ter; the  rest  of  the  joint  may  be  filled  with  good 
mortar.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  it  for  the 
whole  joint. 

CEMENT,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Shel- 
lac melted  and  run  into  small  sticks  the  size  of  a 
quill.  1/m.  To  join  glass,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
edges  must  be  heated  sufliciently  hot  to  melt  the 
cement,  which  must  be  then  thinly  smeared  over 
them,  and  the  joint  made  while  they  are  still  hot. 
I'his  is  the  cement  so  commonly  vended  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

CEMENT,  FRENCH.  Prep.  Make  a  thick 
mucilage  with  gum  arabic  and  water,  then  add 
starch  in  fine  powder  to  thicken  it  Use.  Em- 
ployed by  naturalists  and  French  artificial -flow^ 
makers.     A  little  lemon  juice  is  sometimes  added. 

CEMENT  FOR  IRON  BOILERS,  &c 
Prep.  Dried  clay  in  powder  6  lbs.;  iron  filings 
1  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil  Used 
to  stop  the  cracks  and  leaks  in  iron  boilexi^ 
stoves,  &C. 
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CEMENT  FOR  BROKEN  GLASS,  CHI- 
NA, &c  Various  preparations  and  methods  are 
adopted  for  mending  broken  china,  earthenware, 
and  glass,  among  which  are  the  following:  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  quicklime,  in  impal- 
pable powder,  into  a  paste  ;  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  a  little  whey,  made  by  mixing  vinegar  and 
milk.  A  little  isinglass,  dissolved  in  mastich  var- 
ni«ih,  is  another  cement  Nature  supplies  some 
cements  ready  to  our  hands,  as  the  juice  of  garlic 
and  the  white  slime  of  large  snails ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  respectable  scientiiic  journal  that 
a  broken  flint  has  been  joined  so  eflectually  with 
this  snail  cement,  that  when  dashed  upon  a  stone 
pavement  the  flint  broke  elsewhere  than  at  the 
cemented  part.  In  their  anxiety  to  unite  broken 
articles,  persons  generally  defeat  themselves  by 
spreading  the  C(*inent  too  thickly  upon  the  edges 
of  the  article,  whereas  the  leoist  possible  quantity 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  briug  the  edges  almost 
close  together ;  and  this  may  be  aided  by  heating 
the  fragments  to  be  joined.  (Chambers's  Infor- 
mation for  the  People.) 

(See  also  Armenian,  Exteuporaneous,  Chi- 
nese Ckmexts,  &c.  &,c.) 

CEMENT,  GAD'g  HYDRAULIC.  Prep. 
Mix  3  lbs.  of  well-dried  and  powdered  clay  with 
1  lb.  of  oxide  of  iron ;  then  add  as  much  boiled 
oil  us  will  reduce  thc-m  to  a  stifl'  paste. 

Use.  For  work  required  to  harden  under  water. 

CEMENT,  GLASS  GRINDERS'.  L  Melt 
pitch  and  add  thereto  one  fourth  of  it£  weight 
each  of  fluely-powdered  wood-ashes  aud  hard  tal- 
low.    For  coarse  work. 

II.  Melt  4  lbs.  of  black  rosin,  then  add  1  lb. 
each  of  beeswax  aud  whiting  previously  heated 
red  hot  and  still  warm. 

III.  Shellac  melted,  and  applied  to  the  pieces 
previously  warmed. 

Use.  To  fix  the  articles  while  grinding. 

CEMENT,  GLUE.  Prep.  I.  Melt  1  lb.  of 
glue  without  water,  then  add  1  lb.  of  black  rosin 
and  4  oz.  of  red  ochre. 

II.  Melt  glue  without  water,  then  stir  m  ^  of  its 
weight  each  of  boiled  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Uae,  For  various  common  purposes,  especially 
to  flx  stones  in  their  frames. 

CEMENT,  HAMELIN'S,  (or  MASTICH.) 
To  any  given  weight  of  the  earth  or  earths,  com- 
monly called  pit-sand,  river-sand,  rock-sand,  or 
any  other  sand  of  the  same  or  the  like  nature, 
or  pulverized  earthenware  or  porcelain,  add  two 
thirds  of  such  given  weight  of  the  earth  or  earths, 
commonly  called  Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  or 
any  other  stone  of  the  same  or  like  nature,  pul- 
verized. To  every  560  lbs.  of  these  eartlis,  so 
prepared,  add  40  lbs.  of  litharge,  aud  with  the 
last-mentioned  given  weights  combine  2  lbs.  of 
pulverized  glass  or  flint  stone.  Then  join  to  this 
mixture  1  lb.  of  minium  aud  2  lbs.  of  gray  oxide 
of  lead. 

When  this  composition  is  intended  to  be  made 
into  cement,  to  every  605  lbs.  of  the  composition 
are  added  5  gallons  of  vegetable  oil,  as  linseed  oil, 
walnut  oil,  or  pink  oil.  The  composition  is  then 
mixed  in  a  similar  way  to  mortar. 

When  this  cement  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
covering  buildings  intended  to  resemble  stone,  the 
nirlace  of  the  building  is  washed  with  oil 


CEMENT,    IRON.     This  m  fonned  of  tbe 

borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron,  which  ahoukl  be 
clean  aud  free  from  rust,  mixed  with  a  maB 
quantity  of  sal  animoniac  and  flowen  of  sulplur. 
Wh^u  wanted  for  use,  it  is  mixed  up  with  jmt 
enough  water  to  tiioroughly  moisten  it,  and  it  is 
rammed  or  calked  into  the  joints  with  a  blimt 
calking  chisel  aud  hammer,  after  which  the  joint 
is  screwed  up  by  its  bolts  as  tightly  as  poHihte. 
If  the  turnings  or  borings  be  very  coarse,  they  are 
broken  by  pounding  in  au  iron  mortar,  and  the 
dust  sifted  ofl*  before  use.  The  following  are  good 
proportions. 

I.  Sal  ammoniac  in  powder  2  oz. ;  flowers  of 
sulphur  1  oz. ;  iron  bohngs  5  lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

II.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz.;  sulphur  ^  oz. ;  iroa 
borings  6  IbsL ;  water  to  mix. 

III.  Sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ;  iron  bosings  7  or  6 
lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

IV.  Iron  borings  4  lbs. ;  good  pipeclay  2  \ha. ; 
powdered  potslierds  1  lb. ;  make  them  into  a  jxistB 
with  salt  aud  water. 

Remarks,  The  first  of  tliese  forms  is  that  grs- 
erally  employed  for  common  purpotf^  but  fer- 
merly  much  more  sulphiu  aud  sul  ammoutae  were 
used.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  engi- 
neers of  Loudon,  that  the  strongest  cement  im 
made  without  sulphur,  aud  with  only  1  or  :^  parts 
of  sal  ammoniac  to  lUO  of  iron  borings,  (sec  the 
third  form ;)  but  that  when  the  work  is  required 
to  dry  rapidly,  as  for  steam  joints  of  macbiueiy 
wanted  in  haste,  the  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  is 
increased  a  little,  and  occasionally  a  very  smdl 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  added.  This  addition  nukes 
it  set  qu'cker,  but  reduces  its  strength.  As  the 
power  of  the  cement  depends  on  the  oxidiztiment 
and  consequent  expansion  of  the  mass,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  less  foreign  matter  introduced  the 
better.  No  more  of  this  cement  should  be  roado 
at  a  time  than  can  be  used  at  once,  beehive  it 
soon  spoils.  I  have  seen  it  become  quite  hot  by 
standing  even  a  few  hours,  when  it  coulaiued  sul- 
phur ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  workmen, 
that  when  much  sulphur  is  used,  and  it  faa$  be«n 
left  together  in  quantity  all  night,  combustion  has 
taken  place. 

The  last  form  produces  a  cement  that  gets  wry 
hard  when  allowed  to  dry  slowly. 

CEMENT,  JAPANESE.  iSyn.  Rick  Gwtk. 
Prep.  Intimately  mix  the  best  powdered  nee  with 
a  little  cold  water,  then  gradually  add  boiling  wa- 
ter, until  a  proper  consistence  is  acquired,  bein^ 
particularly  careful  to  keep  it  well  stirred  all  the 
time  ;  lastly,  it  must  be  boiled  for  1  minute  in  a 
clean  saucepan  or  earthen  pipkin. 

Use.  This  glue  is  beautifully  white,  and  almoMl 
transparent,  for  which  reason  it  i^  well  adapted  far 
fancy  paper  work,  which  requires  a  strong 
colorless  cement 

CEMENT,  KEENE'S  MARBLE.  The 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr* 
White  before  the  »r;ociety  of  Arts,  and  will  «at^ 
plain  the  preparation  of  tiiis  beautiful  and  tiaefia 
cement:  "  Keene's  Marble  Cement  is  decicribed 
a  combination  of  sulphate  of  lime  aud  alum, 
gypsum  undergoes  the  same  preparation 
plaster  of  Paris,  being  deprived  of  its  water  o£ 

*  A  pleasing  tint  is  given  to  thH  cement  by  nddini 
tie  ioluUoa  of  greeo  copperas  to  iho  aiaai  Uquur. 
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tadination  by  baking.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a 
ntaraled  solution  of  alum ;  and  this  compound, 
when  recalcined  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  in  a  fit 
ilate  for  u^.  This  cement  has  been  most  exten- 
tff'ely  applied  as  a  stucco  ;  but  the  finer  qualities, 
(when  coioi«d  by  the  simple  process  of  infusing 
mineral  colors  in  the  water  with  which  the  ce- 
ment powder  is  finaMy  mixed  for  working,)  being 
Kieceptibie  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  produce 
beautiful  imit&ttous  of  mosaic,  and  other  inlaid 
loarbSes,  scagliola,  &a  The  cement  is  not  adapted 
lo  hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er, but  has  been  used  as  a  stucco  in  tlie  internal 
dfeonitiQns  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  palaces. 
From  its  extreme  harduess,  it  has  been  found 
■enrlceable  when  used  for  imbedding  and  setting 
the  tiles  of  tesselated  pavements,  &c.^  and  has 
been  adapted  for  this  purpose  at  the  French  Pro- 
testant church,  th^  new  firo^proof  chambers  in 
Shorter  tt  Court,  and  the  Reform  Club-House." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lee  adverted  to  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  cement  as  its  principal  re- 
oommrudation,  when  applied  as  stucco  and  for 
moakiingB. 

CEMENT.  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  I,  Melt 
beeswax  4  ox. ;  then  add  Indian  red  1  oz.,  and 
enoQcrh  yellow  ochre  to  produce  the  required  tint. 

II.  biieUao,  melted  and  colored  as  above.  Very 
hard. 

U*e.  To  fill  Bp  holes  and  cracks  in  mahogany. 

CEMENT,  OPTICIAN'S.  Prep.  I.  Shel- 
lac, .soAea«d  with  rectified  spirit  or  wood  naph- 
tha.    For  fine  work. 

II.  Meit  wax  1  oz.,  and  resin  15  oz. ;  then  add 
whitmg  4  oz. ;  previously  made  red  hot,  and  still 
warm. 

III.  Resin  I  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  plaster  of  Paris 
(dry;  4  oz- 

Vte.  To  fix  glasses,  stones,  &c.,  while  polishing 
and  catting.  The  last  is  a  very  strong  cement  for 
ron^h  purposes. 

CEMENT,  PARABOLIC.  Syn.  Universal 
Cement.  Prep.  Curdle  skim-milk,  press  out  the 
whey,  and  dry  the  curd  by  a  gentle  heat,  but  as 
quickly  as  poi^ible.  When  it  has  become  quite 
dry,  grind  H  to  powder  in  a  cvfiee  or  pepper  mill, 
•lid  mix  it  with  ^\  of  its  weight  of  finely-powdered 
fuickltme,  and  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a 
f»*a,  al<?o  reduced  to  powder,  to  every  ounce  of  the 
aiijcinre.  Keep  it  in  wide-mouth  1  oz.  vials,  well 
corked.  For  uftCy  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

CEMENT,  PARKER'S.  This  valuable  ce- 
ment is  made  of  the  nodules  of  indurated  and 
.riightiy  ferra^nous  marl,  called  by  mineralogists 
'Aeptaria.  and  also  of  some  other  species  of  argilla- 
iKous  Umeatone.  These  are  bunied  in  conical 
kt]ns,  with  pit  coal,  in  a  similar  way  to  other  lime- 
ilone,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  xas^  of  too 
teicb  heat,  as  if  the  pieces  undergo  the  slightest 
^^gree  of  fusion,  even  oivthe  surface,  they  will  be 

E^Ai  ta  form  the  cement.  After  being  properly 
knsted,  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
^  grhidin^*  and  unmediately  packed  in  barrels,  to 
'  iieep  it  from  the  air  and  moisture. 
'  •  Use.  It  IB  tempered  with  water  to  a  proper  con- 
Hirtenee,  and  applied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens, 
ttd  will  not  bear  being  again  softened  down  with 


water.  For  foundations  and  cornices  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  clean  angular  sand  ;  for  use  as  a  com- 
mon mortar,  with  about  twice  as  much  sand  ;  for 
coating  walls  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  the  com- 
mon proportions  are  3  of  sand  to  3  of  cement,  and  for 
wails  exposed  to  extreme  dryness  or  heat,  about 
2^  or  3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement ;  for  facing  cistern 
work,  water  frontages,  &c.,  nothing  but  cement 
and  water  should  be  employed. 

This  cement,  under  the  name  of  compo,  or  Ro^* 
man  cement,  is  much  employed  for  facijig  houses, 
water-cisterns,  setting  the  foundations  of  large  edi- 
fices   ^ikC. 

CEMENT,  PLUMBER'S.  Prep,  Melt  black 
rosin  1  lb.,  then  stir  in  brickdust  1  to  2  lb.  Some- 
times a  little  taUow  is  added. 

CEMENT,  ROMAN.  Genuine  Roman  ce- 
ment  consists  of  puzzolene,  (a  ferruginous  clay 
from  Puteoli,  calcined  by  the  fires  of  Vesuvius,) 
lime,  and  sand,  mixed  up  with  soft  water.  The 
only  preparation  which  the  puzzolene  undergoes 
is  that  of  pounding  and  sifting ;  but  the  ingredi- 
ents are  occasionally  mixed  up  with  bullock's  blood 
and  oil,  to  give  the  composition  more  tenacity. 

CEMENT,  SEAL  ENGRAVER'S.  Com- 
mon rcBUi  and  brickdust  melted  together. 

Use.  To  fix  the  pieces  of  metal  while  cutting, 
and  also  to  secure  seals  and  tools  in  their  handles. 
It  grows  harder  and  improves  every  time  it  ia 
melted. 

CEMENT,  TURNER»S.  Pitch,  rosin,  and 
brickdust  melted  together. 

CEMENT,  WATER  Prep.  I.  Good  gray 
clay  4  parts ;  black  oxide  of  manganese  6  parts ; 
good  limestone,  remiced  to  powder  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water,  90  parts ;  mix,  calcine,  and  powder. 

II.  Mix  white  iron  ore  (manganese  iron  ore)  15 
parts,  with  lime  85  parts ;  calcine  andi'powder  as 
above.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  munt  be  mixed 
up  with  a  little  sand  for  use.  A  piece  thrown  mto 
water  will  rapidly  harden. 

III.  Fine  clean  sand  1  cwt. ;  quicklime  in  pow- 
der 28  lbs. ;  bone  ashes  14  lbs.  For  use,  beat  it 
up  with  water  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CEMENT,  WATERPROOF,  (OF  DIHL.) 
Pure  clay,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  powdered, 
mixed  up  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste  with  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

Remarks.  It  may  be  colored  by  adding  a  little 
red  or  y*llow  ochre,  or  any  similar  pigment.  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  fronts  of  buildings,  roofs  of  ve- 
randas, &c.     It  may  be  thinned  with  turpentine. 

CEMENTATION,  (in  Metallurgy.)  The 
operation  of  surrounding  a  solid  body  with  powder 
or  some  other  body,  and  in  this  state  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  heat.  Steel  and  porcelam  undergo 
cementation. 

CERATES.  Unctuous  preparations  possessing 
a  consistence  intermediate  between  ointments  and 
plasters.  The  term  is  derived  from  Cera,  wax, 
because  that  is  the  ingredient  on  which  theu:  so- 
lidity mainly  depends. 

In  the  preparation  of  cerates,  the  oils  and  fata 
nsed  should  hi:  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  wax  una- 
dulterated. It  is  a  general  custom  with  the  drug- 
gists to  use  a  less  quantity  of  wax  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  compound  a  proper  consistence, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  omitted  altogether,  and  iti 
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place  supplied  by  hard  fluet  or  stearine,  and  fre- 
quently rotiin.  Lard  us  also  very  i^enerally  sub- 
stituted for  olive  oil.  The  operation  of  melting  the 
ingredients  should  be  perfonned  in  a  water  or  steam 
buth,  and  the  liquid  mass  should  be  assiduously 
■tirred  until  cold. 

CERA  IE,  BLISTERING.    Syn.  Ceratb  of 

SpAKISH    FlIKS.      CkRATUM    CA^^THAK1DES.    (P.  L.) 

Prrp.  Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder  ^  ;  spermaceti 
cerate  Jvj  ;  soften  the  cerate  by  heat,  then  care- 
fully mix  in  the  powdered  flies. 

Use.  To  keep  blisters  open,  and  as  a  mild  stim- 
ulant. Its  use  is  sometimes,  however,  attended 
by  strangury  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  A 
blister  on  the  scalp,  dressed  for  4  days  with  this 
cerate,  was  followed  by  the  head  swelling  to  an 
alarming  size,  an  oedematose  erysipelas  ove^  the 
face  and  scalp  to  the  occlusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
great  fever.  These  symptoms  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  emollient  fermentations  and  simplp  dre»- 
ingB.  (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Very  probably  the  ce- 
rate contained  euphorbium,  which  it  derived  from 
the  powdered  flics  being  adulterated  with  this  sub- 
stance.    (iSce  Cantharidbs.) 

CERATE,    CALAMLNE.       Syn.    Ceratum 

l^PL'LOTICUM,  (P.  L.    1745.)       CSRATUM    LaPIS  Ca- 

LAMiNARis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ceratum  CALAMiNiC, 
(P.  L.  Ib36.)  Healing  Salve.  Turner's  Ce- 
rate. Prep.  Prepared  calamine  (lapis  c^lamina- 
ris)  and  wax,  of  each  lb.  ss  ;  olive  oil  fjtvj.  Proc. 
Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  and  a^SBoon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine  ancftstir  until 
cold. 

Use.  To  dress  excoriations,  ulcers,  bams,  sore 
nipples,  &,c.     It  is  drying  and  J^aling. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  cerate  is  usu- 
ally made  without «  particle  of  wax.  4  lbs.  of 
suet  are  melted  with  3  lbs.  of  lard,  and  3^  lbs.  of 
calamine  4f^ed  in ;  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed 
up  for  a  f«  w  minutes,  and  after  one  minute's  re- 
pose, it  is  poured  off  into  another  vessel,  a  little 
coarse  sediment  that  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  be- 
ing left  behind.  It  is  then  stirred  until  cold.  In 
many  cases  nothing  but  lard  and  calamine  are 
used. 

CERATE,  CALAMINE,  (WITH  MERCU- 
RY.) Prep.  (Ceratum  Calamin^e  cum  Hydrar- 
GVRo,  P.  C.)  Calamine  cerate  lb.  j ;  nitric  oxide 
of  mercurj'  Jj.  Proc.  Triturate  the  oxide  until 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then  add  the 
cerate  and  thoroughly  blend  them  togeth«r. 

GERATE,  CALOMEL.  Prep.  Simple  ce- 
rate 3vij  ;  calomel  3j  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.) 
Calamine  cerate  Jij ;  calomel  Jj  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CINCHONA.  (Paris  Codex.) 
Equal  parts  of  extract  of  cinchona  and  simple  ce- 
rate, mixed  together. 

CERATE,  COMPOUND  LEAD.  Syn.  Gou- 
lard's  Cerate.  Ceratvm  Pluhbi  compositum, 
(P.  L )  Prep.  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  f  ^iij  ; 
f^ax  ^iv ;  olive  oil  j  pint ;  camphor  Sas.  Proc 
Add  8  oz  of  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  as  soon 
MB  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  solution  of  lead,  aud 
«sontiuue  the  stirring  until  cold  ;  then  add  the  cam-^ 
phor  dissolved  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil. 

Use.  A  cooling  cerate  for  bums,  excoriations, 
&c 

CERATE,    COMPOUND     MERCURIAL. 


SyiL  Ceratum  Hvdrargyri  coMPOsrrust,  (P.  L) 
Prep.  Mercurial  ointment  and  soap  cerate,  of 
each  Jiv  ;  powdered  camphor  ^j ;  mix. 

Use.  As  a  stimulant  applicatioi  Xo  indolent  to- 
mora,  and  as  a  resolvent  iu  enlarged  joints,  &c. 

CERATE,  COPPEIL  Syn.  Cbratch  Cn- 
PRL  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammoniated  copper  1  part; 
simple  cerate  8  parts.  ProcT  Soften  the  cerate  b) 
heat,  then  add  the  cupreous  solntion,  and  stir  ua- 
til  cold.   (Swediaur.) 

CERATE,  COSMETIC.     Syn.  Pommade  n. 
Creme.     Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  5  oz. :  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  \  oz. ;  melt,  add  rose  wa- 
ter 3  oz.,  and  tincture  of  balsam  of  Mecca  -}  OLJ 
stir  until  cold. 

CERATE,  HEMLOCK.  (Ceratum  Cosn," 
St  B.  H.)  Hemlock  ointment  12  (fi.  \  spenn^ 
ceti  2  oz. ;  white  wax  3  oz. ;  melt  the  last  two, 
then  add  them  to  the  first,  sbltened  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Used  for  inveterate  cancerous,  acrol'ulous, 
and  other  sores. 

CERATE,  HONEY.  (Ceratum  Mellis,  P. 
C.)  Lied  plaster  and  beeswax,  of  each  4  oz.; 
olive  oil' 6  oz. ;  melt  and  add  honey  6  oz. 

CERATE,  KIgKLAND'S  NEUTRAL 
Prep.  Lead  plaster  Jviij ;  olive  oil  aud  pi^paiwi 
chalk,  of  each  Jiv  ;  mix  with  h«^at  and  fdd  bU^ 
of  lead  3iij,  dissolved  iu  di»tilled  vinegar  f^nr. 
Stir  until  coM.  Use.  As  a  cooling  dreasing  for  in- 
dolent ulcers. 

CERATE,  MARSHALL'S.    Prep.  Palm  ofl 
%nd  calomel,  of  each  2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead  1  oz.0 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz. ;  mix  tlio- 
roughly  by  rubbing  th^  together  in  a  Wedgeuxod 
mortar. 

CERATE,  MERCURIAL.  (CERATina  Mkr- 
CURIALE,  P.  L.  174G*)  Stiong  mercurial  ointment 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  6  oz. ;  lard  3  oi.  Melt 
the  wax  end  lard  together,  then  stir  in  tlic  olot- 
ment 

CERATE  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  (Ce- 
ratum Plumbi  AcETATis,  P.  h.)  Acetate  of  lead 
in  fine  poin^der  3ij  ;  wax  ^ij  ;  olive  oil  f  ^'iij  :  :r.elt 
the  wax  in  7  oz.  of  the  oil ;  then  add  the  tfcetate 
of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down  Vrith  the  remak- 
ing oil ;  stir  until  cold. 

Use.  Ab  a  cooling  cerate  to  bums,  excoriatioM, 
and  inflamed  sores. 

CERATE  O?  Al^ENIC  (Ckratum  Ar- 
BENici,  P.  U.  S.)  White  arsenic  in  fine  powder 
9j  ;  simple  cerate  Jj ;  mix. 

CERATE  OF  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Hydrargyri  I^itratib,  St.  B.  fL) 
Prep.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mieicury  and  aimpli 
cerate,  equal  parts ;  mix. 

CERATE,    OPIUM.      (Ceratum  Ohi,    Dl 
Lagneau.)     JPrep.    Opium   in  fine  powder  3^| 
yelk  of  1  ^gg ;  mix,  then  rub  it  up  with  sioipie  V 
rate  xn  ' 

CERATE,  QUININE.  (Ceratom  Qvim(«^ 
F.  H.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  1  part ;  amj^e  '  ~ 
rate  10  parts  ;  mix  weli.\ 

CERATE,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  BAfitf 
CON.  Basilicon  Cerate.  Ckratum  Cintixm^ 
(P.  L.  1745.)  C.  REBiNiB  Flava,  (P.  L.  178a)t 
Ceratum  Rebinjb,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  aad  ]d3([L| 
Prep.  Yellow  resin  and  wax,  of  each  lb.  j  ;  tnell) 
then  add  olive  oil  f  Jxvj.     Stir  until  cold  ^ 

Remarks.  This  cerate  ii  a  mild  stimulant,  tft- 
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togvnt,  and  digestive  application  ;  and  is  employed 
to  dress  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

The  above  is  the  form  of  the  Lond  Ph.,  but  the 
bociiicon  of  the  ihops  is  seldom,  if  ever,  made  in 
thii  manner.  The  ibllowiug  forms  are  those  com> 
nonly  used  ob  Uie  latge  scale,  but  the  product  is 
inferior  to  the  P.  JL 

II.  Yeliow  reshi  lO*  lbs.;  beeswax  2  lbs.;  lin- 
seed oil  7  lbs. ;  meh  twether  and  stir*until  cold 

III.  As  last,  but  use  nut  oil  for  linseed  oil. 

IV.  Nut  oil  1  gall. ;  beeswax  5  lbs. ;  yellow  re- 
wi  14  1bs( 

V.  Lard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  3 
bi ;  yellpw  resin  9  lbs. ;  mix  as  before. 

CERATE,  ROSE.  Syn,  Lip  Salve.  (Ce- 
.•ATL'X  RosATUM,  P.  Cod.)  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
•irhite  wax  J  lb. ;  alkanet  root  1  oz. ;  melt  and  di> 
gert  until  Bttfiiciently  colored,  strain,  and  when 
cooled  a  little,  add  ono  of  roeetf  (24  drops)  to  per- 
fome.  H 

CERATE,  SAVINE.    X^eratum  Sabinjb,  P. 
'  li.)    Prep.  Lard  lbs.  ij  ;  savine  leaves  lb:  j  ;  wax 
Jviij.    Proe,    Melt  the  wax  and  lard,  and  boil  the 
leaves  in  the  mixture,  then  strain  througli  a  linen 
doth. 

Remuris.  The  preparation  of  this  cerate  le- 
^ulres  caution,  as  tlie  active  principle  of  the  savim 
being  volatile,  is  injured  by  long  Soiling  or  too  high 
a  temperature.  Tho  leaves  are  usually  bc^iled  un- 
til tbey  are  crkp,  but  as  this  takes  some  time,  the 
esBiutial  oil,  and  consequently  the  odor,  is  nearly 
all  disspated  A  better  plan  is  to  express  tho^ 
juice  fxDm  the  leaves,  and  to  add  it  to  the  wax 
oil  metted  together,  and  just  beginning  to  cool. 
M  usually  met  with,  this  ointment  has  a  deep 
^en  cojor,  and  the  odor  of  ihe^esh  plant,  but 
B^itiier  of  these  is  derived  fron%  the  leaves,  in  the 
eoounon  process  of  making  it.  The  first  is  caused 
by  the  addition  of  v«rdigris,  and  the  latter  by  add- 
inor  a  little  of  the  essentia!  oil  of  savi^ie  to  the  com- 
pound wbfiu  nearly  cold.  The  cerate  prepared 
according  to  the  form  of  either  of  the  British  Col- 
legf's,  has  but  a  very  pnle  green  color,  and  that 
rapidly  changes  unless  it  be  well  covered  up  from 
Ibe  air.  A  greater  (fBantity  o£^  color  is  got  from 
the  leaves  by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and  wax  in 
eaffhen  vessel,  at  a  moderate  heat,  (han  by  hast- 
1^  boilfng.  In  this  way  a  lively  green  is  some- 
liaies  pnMiuced,  but  it  rapidly  cTii^ges. 

The  following  fonfHi  are  tliose  that  have  been 
adopted  by  many  druggists  for  the  manufacture  of 
ftis  eerate. 
IL  Lard  and  suet,  of  each  6  Uis. ;  yellow  wax 
Hb.  ;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
add  2  oz.  of  distilled  verdigris,  previously 
4own  smooth  in  a  mortar,  with  an  equal 
t  of  sweet  oil ;  strain  while  hot  into  a  large 
en  pot,  and  when  coo]ed  a  little,  add  1  oz.  of 
of  sarine ;  stir  'till  cold. 
IL  Savine  leaves  4  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  2  lbs. ; 
I  8  Ibe. ;  boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp  ;  then 
'~  and  add,  of  lively-colored  green  ointment  5 
and  when  cooled  a  little,  3  drs.  of  oil  of  sa- 
Stir  briskly  until  cold.  Prod.  13^  lbs. 
practice  of  coloring  this  cerate  with  verdi- 
whlch  is  next  to  universal,  cannot  be  too  se- 
ly  censnred,  as  its  therapeutic  action  is  thereby 
ed.  The  copper  may  be  deteeted  by  burning 
a  litUe  in  a  platinum  or  Hessian  crucible, 
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washing  oat  the  ashes  with  a  little  dilute  acid, 
placing  the  liquor  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring 
thereon  liquid  ammonia.  When  a  blue  color,  iftn- 
moniureted  copper  will  be  produced ,  if  copper  be 
present. 

Use,  To  keep  blisters  open. 

CERATE,  SOAP.  (Ceratum  Saponis,  P.  L.) 
Prep.  Bo!l  litharge  ^xv  in  distilled  vinegar  1  gal- 
lon until  disBolved,  stirring  continually ;  then  add 
of  Castile  soap  Jx ;  boil  again  until  the  moisture 
be  entirely  evaporated :  then  add  gradually,  wax 
^xiisB,  and  olive  oil  I  pint,  previously  melted  to- 
gether. 

Remarks.  Unless  the  uphove  instructions  be  ex- 
actly followed  in  every  particular,  the  process  will 
miscarry.  When  this  is  the  casts  4t  will  be  found 
ti^t  the  cerate  on  cooling  will  separ^rt^ito  two 
poi'tions,  and  be  full  of  hard  gritty  parttcKAi  ■  To 
prevent  this,  cure  should  be  taken  to>we  soap.df. 
the  best  quality.  When  once  this  mishap  occura, 
no  boiling  or  stirring  in  the  world  will  remove  it. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  addition  of  a  little  more' 
soap,  previously  melted  with  some  water,  and 
again  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  A 
small  quantity  of  liquor  of  potassa  will  also  have 
the  same  efiect. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  this  ccrate«whoIly 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  heated 
after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and  wax.  As  evapo- 
ration proceeds,  so  do  the  color  and  consistence 
increase.  Its  usual  color  is  that  of  a  lively  pale 
chocolate-brown,  but  occasionally  it^  much  paler. 
This  arises  from  its  containing  moisture,  which,  by 
stirring,  reduces  the  color.  The  following  form 
m^y  be  used  on  the  large  scale. 

il.  Distilled  vinegar  6  galls. ;  litharge  5  lbs. ; 
soap  3 1  lie. ;  yellow  wax  4^  Ibsw ;  olive  oil  6  pints. 
Mix  as  above.  (Good  nut  or  poppy  (ul  may  be 
used  for  olive  (m1.)  ) 

Uses.  Soap  cerate  is  used  as  a  cool  dressing  for 
scrofulous  swellings,  &c.  It  may  be  spread  on 
linen  and  applied  like  a  plaster. 

CERATE,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Oil  and  Bees- 
wax. Simple  Dressing.  Cbrat  simple,  {Fr.) 
Ceratum  simplex,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Ceratum,  (P.  L. 
1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  Olive  oil  fjiv;  yellow 
w&x  Jiv  ;  mix  by  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  ceratum  of  the  "  London 
PharmacopcBia."  It  is  used  as  a  simple  emollient 
dressing  for  excoriations  and  sores.  The  ceratum 
simplex  of  the  Scotch  College  is  spermaceti  cerate. 
Simple  cerate  is  but  little  used,  preference  being 
given  to  the  next  preparation. 

CERATE,  SPERMACETL  Syn.  White 
Lip  Salve.  Cerat  de  blanc  db  Baleinb,  \Fr.) 
Simple  Cerate,  (P.  E.)  Ceratum  album,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  C.  Sperm atis  Ceti,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Cera- 
tum Cetacei,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.)  Prep. 
Spermaceti  Jij  ;  white  wax  ^viii ;  olive  oil  1  pint. 
Melt  together  and  stir  assiduously  until  cold  Use, 
As  a  soft  cooling  dressing. 

Remarks.  As  soon  as  the  materials  are  melted, 
they  should  be  moved  from  the  fire,  strained  into 
a  qlean  vessel,  and  stirred  until  cold.  To  facilitate 
the  cooling,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold  wa- 
ter or  a  current  of  cold  air.  This  will  render  the 
product  both  whiter  and  finer  than  when  allowed 
to  cool  by  itself.  The  operation  of  melting  should 
be  performed  in  a  water  bath.    On  the  laige  scale 
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lard  or  suet  is  substituted  for  oil,  by  which  means 
less  wax  is  required.  Tiie  following  is  a  good  form 
whire  a  cheap  article  is  wanted. 

II.  Clarified  mutton  suet  5^  lbs. ;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  |  lb.     As  above. 

CERATE,  SULPHUR.  (Ceratum  Sulphu- 
RATUM,  F.  Cod.)  Washed  sulphur 2  parts;  cerate 
of  Galen  7  parts;  a^lmond  oil  1  part.     Mix. 

CERATE,  SULPHURET  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Rubrcm,  P.  Cod.)  Yellow  wax,  lard, 
and  yellow  resin,  of  each  ^j  ;  red  sulphuret  of  racr- 
cnr}-  err.  xxx.     Mix. 

CERATE,  ZINC,  AND  LYCOPODIUM. 
(Ceratum  Zinci  cum  Lycopodio,  Hufeland.)  Sim- 
ple cerate  3iv ;  oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  in 
powder,  of  each  gr.  xv.     Mix. 

CERIUM.  A  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Hi- 
singer  and  Berzelius,  in  a  mineral  named  cerite. 
It  is  obtained  in  combination  with  a  metal  called 
by  Moeander  Lantanium.  The  mixed  oxides  may 
be  procured  by  difwolving  calcined  and  powdered 
cerite  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  filtering,  neutralizing 
with  pure  potassa,  and  then  precipitating  with  tar-' 
trate  of  potassa.  The  powder  that  falls  down  is 
next  washed  and  calcined. 

The  mixed  oxides  may  be  separated  by  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporation,  and  calcination.  The 
mass  previously  powdered  is  then  to  be  digested  in 
water  containing  2J  of  nitric  acid ;  the  undissolved 
portion  is  the  oxide  of  cerium.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  oxide  of  lanianiunij  which  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  cai||>onato  by  adding  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  |X)t<is8a. 

The  combination  of  these  metals  is  but  little 
known,  and  is  now  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  several  eminent  foreign  chemists.  Various 
compounds  of  these  metals  with  the  acids,  sulphur, 
and  chlorine  have  been  formed. 

CETENE.  A  colorless  oily -looking  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  repeatedly  distilling  ethal  with  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  inflammable  aud  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

CETINE.  Syrt.  Pure  Spermaceti.  Prep. 
Dissolve  spermaceti  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  collect 
the  crystals  that  deposite  on  cooling.  Prop. 
Bright  pearly  crystals ;  melts  at  120°  ;  sublunes 
at  670°. 

CHAIRS.  The  black  leather  work  of  chairs, 
settees,  &c.,  may  be  restored  by  first  washing  off 
the  dirt  with  a  little  w^^m  soap  and  water,  aud 
aftervt-ards  with  clean  water.  The  brown  and 
faded  portions  may  now  be  restained  by  means 
of  a  little  black  ink,  or  preferably  black  reviverf 
and  when  this  has  got  thoroughly  dry,  they  may 
be  touched  over  with  white  of  egg,  strained  and 
mixed  with  a  little  sugar-candy.  When  the  latter 
is  nearly  dry,  it  should  be  polished  off  with  a  clean 
dry  brush. 

A  similar  process  will  revive  ladies*  and  gentle- 
men's dress  boots  and  shoes. 

CHALK.  Syn.  Earthy  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  better  known,  or 
more  universally  distribnted  throughout  England, 
than  chalk.  It  is  here  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
factures, the  arts,  and  in  medicme  ;  and  it  forms 
an  important  geological  feature  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  hills  of  ch^k,  the  white  clifiB  of  England, 
tJiat  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  Albion,  (from 
albu9  or  albent,  white.)     The  chalk  foimation 


ranges  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  aod  ic 
many  cases  obtains  an  elevation  of  ueariy  lOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  chalk,  principally  disti|||ruished  by  ibeif 
color. 

CHALK,  PRECIPITATED.  Syn.  Crkta 
Precipitata.  Prep.  {Calais  Carhonus  Predpi' 
latum,  P.  D.)  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  6  times  itH  weight  of  wqieT,.to  another  of  mo- 
riate  of  lime.  Wash  the ' precipit^^te  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water. 

Use.  Precipitated  chalk  is  ordered  by  the  Ihsh 
College  to  be  use4  in  the  preparation  of  *'  quick- 
silver  with  chalk."  It  is  also  frequently  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  aromatic  confection,  cretaceoos 
tooth-powder,  &c.,  and  is  preferable  in  ever>  ctes 
where  chalk  is  ordered,  and  expense  is  jivt  aa 
object. 

CHALK,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Crkta.  Cal- 
cis  Carbonas  Friabiijb,  (p.  L.)  Friable  Car- 
bonate OF  Lime,  (P.  E.)  •  Creta  Alba,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  Rub  chalk  ib.  j  with  sufficient  water,  added 
graduaUy,  until  reduced  to  a  very  6ne  powder; 
then  put  this  into  a  large  vessel  with  water,  agitate 
w^ell,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  pour  off  the  super- 
n^^tant  water,  still  turbid,  int<>  another  vessel,  and 
let  the  suspended  powder  subside.  In  the  same 
way  shells  are  prepared,  after  being  first  freed 
from  impurities,  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 
(P.L.) 

Remarks.  On  the  large-  scale  the  chalk  b 
^ound  in  mills,  and  the  deposite  made  in  large 
reserv'oirs.  It  is  now  seldom  prepared  by  the 
druggist 

Use.  Prepared  chalk  is  used  in  medicine  aa  an 
absorbent,  antacid,  and  desiccant.  It  forms  a  val- 
uable dusting  powder  In  excoriations,  ulchre,  &c., 
especially  in  children.  It  is  administered  in  &wt^ 
pepsia,  heartburn,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  &c.  In 
diarrhoea,  depanding  on  acidity .«r  irntatiou,  it  m 
very  serviceable,  either  alone,  or  combined  witk 
aromatics,  astringents,  or  opium.  Dose.  10  grs.  to 
a  spoonful.  The  precipitated  chalk  is  preferable 
when  it  can  be  obtained  pure,  and  either  that  or 
the  prepared  chalk  must  le^ne  be  iiaed  in  medi- 
cine. The  latter  is,  however,  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  ie  oonseqtiently  the  one  more  gienerally 
used. 

Pur.  Precipit|ited  chalk  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  article  sold  as  such 
does  not  contifin  one  particle  of  carbonate  of  line. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  "  Annals  of  Chemistry,"  will  throw  some  Uglit 
on  this  subject.     The  truth  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  av* 
sertions  I  can  testify  to.     '*  An  article  has  beea  \ 
offered  and  purchased  by  both  wholesale  and  retafi  rj 
druggists,  (in  one  instance,  I  believe,  to  the  extcflt-i 
of  a  ton  weight,)  mider  the  name  of  precipitated  : 
chalk,  at  Bd.  or  10 J.  per  Ib.  instead  of  is.  4dL  <ir  \ 
Is.  ^d.,  the  price  of  the  genuine  article.      1'^^J 
article   appears  beautifully  white  and  flocctileix^ 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  genuine,  bat  « 
notliiug  more  than  pure  sulphate  of  lime."     **  ^ 
is  well  known  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  ftb* 
soda-water  manufacturer  is  obtained  from  whi 
and  that  it  is  disengaged  therefrom  by  snlph 
acid.     A  short  time  since  it  was  inquired  of 
what  purpose  ^e  pappy  residuary  mass  of  sol 
of  lime  and  excess  of  whitmg  could  be  applied 
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ehemlBtry  7  At  the  time  we  were  unable  to  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  reply ;  the  impression  of  our 
querist  being  Ulttt>  on  account  of  the  secrecy  ob- 
ter\'ed  in  rem<mng  it,  he  had  no  doubt  the  uses  to 
which  it  could  be  applied  involved  a  good  profit 
We  think  Mr.  B.'s  letter  may  be  received  ua  a  clue 
to  the  uses  of  this  residue.  Greta  precipitata 
^ould  be  entirely  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  with  ef- 
fervescence ;  the  sulphate  of  lime,  on  the  con- 
irery,  is  insoluble."  (Ann.  Chem.  and  Pract 
Pharm.) 

l^e  following  are  the  tests  of  purity  mentioned 
in  ihe  London  Phar. : — "  Entii«Iy  soluble  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  with  effervescence.  After  this  so- 
lution has  been  boiled,  no  precipitate  is  produced 
when  ammonia  is  dropped  in." 

CHAMBERLAIN'S  RESTORATITE 
PILrLS.  A  quack  medicine,  composed  of  cinna- 
bar, sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  made  into  pills 
with  mucilage. 

CHAMBERLIGHT,  IMPROVED.  Take  a 
^cromon  cylindrical  ointment  pot,  a  2  oz.-size  in 
the  winter,  (in  the  summer  a  smaller  one ;)  fill 
this  with  any  kind  of  fat,  as  the  waste  fat  from 
the  kitchen  for  instance.  Trim  by  about  ^  an 
inch  of  the  common  wax-wick,  sold  at  the  tallow- 
chandier's,  simply  stuck  into  a  thin  slice  of  a 
wine-bottle  cork,  upon  which  place  a  strip  of  stout 
fiiieriag  paper,  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
cork  in  breadth,  and  a  diameter  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  need  ndt  be  quite  so  broad,  but  it  must 
be  at  least  the  length  stated.  The  reason  for 
using  the  bibulous  paper  is,  that  it  feeds  the  wick 
properly ;  without  it,  or  some  such  contrivance,  it 
will  not  bum.  Remove  with  the  handle  of  a  tea- 
cpoon  sufficient  of  the  fat  to  allow  the  cork  to  be 
a  little  below  the  surface,  and  then  place  the  fat 
ao  removed  over  the  cork  and  paper,  neatly  spread- 
ing it  to  make  an  even  surface.  The  light  is  now 
prepared.     (Ann.  of  Chem.) 

CHAMOMILE  DROPS.  Prep.  Dissolve  1 
m.  of  essential  oil  of  chamomile  in  1  pint  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine.  Use.  As  a  stomachic  and 
fltimoiant  Dose.  5  to  30  drops ;  ^  an  oz.,  shaken 
with  about  1  pint  of  pure  water,  forms  an  excel- 
lent chamomile  water. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  UPS.    The  ap- 
p]icatioM\  of  a  little  cold  cream,  pomatum^  sper- 
maceti ointment,  lard,  or  any  similar  article,  will 
generally  prevent  chaps  and  chilblains  on  the  lips 
and   hands.     Persons  employed  in  oil  works,  or 
ahont  oil,  and  who  have  consequently  their  hands 
coatinually  imbued  therewith,  never  suffer  from 
these  things.    A  little  oil  or  unguent  of  any  kind, 
well  rubbed  over  the  hands  on  going  to  rest,  (re- 
moving the  superfluous  portion  with  a  cloth,)  will 
mat    only   preserve   them   from   cold,  but   render 
Ihem  beautifully  soft  and  white.     It  is  said  that  a 
frvorite   actress,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
lands,  covers  them  nightly  with  the  flare  of  a 
tidf  ffT  lamb  with  the  fat  attached,  over  which  is 
drawn  a   g^ove  of  leather.     (What  inconvenience 
tod  even  pain  wit^not  persons  suffer  to  gratify 
fbair  pride  i) 

CHARCOAL.  A  peculiar  and  well-known 
Ibbck  substance,  obtained  from  organic  matter,  by 
calcinatioa  in  close  vessels.  There  are  two  kinds 
$i  charcoal  met  with  in  conmierce,  viz.,  anmal 
(bane)  and  Tegetable,  (wood.) 
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I.  {^Animal  charcoal.)  The  preparation  of  this 
kind  of  charcoal  has  been  already  explained. 

II.  {Vegetable  charcoal.)  P^ep.  This  is  pre- 
pared for  fuel  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood,  of  from 

1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  into  lengths,  vary-  , 
ing  from  1  to  2  or  3  feet,  forming  them  into  a 
conical  pile,  covering  them  with  turf  or  clay,  to 
exclude  the  air,  leaving  ouly  2  or  3  small  holes  at 
the  bottom  for  lighting  the  wood,  and  a  few  others 
still  smaller  at  top  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  The  wood  is  now  kindled,  and  the  com- 
bustion allowed  to  proceed  slowly  for  8  or  10  days, 
more  or  less,  until  the  volatile  matter  of  the  wood 
be  driven  off,  when  the  air  holes  are  sto|)])ed  up 
with  clay,  and  the  further  combustion  of  the  pile 
arrested.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  remain 
until  cold,  before  it  is  broken  up.  In  cose  of  very 
high  winds  occurring  during  the  carbonization  of 
the  wood,  the  holes  to  windward  are  stopped  up 
with  clay  or  eartli,  to  prevent  the  mass  burning 
too  rapidly. 

The  charcoal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  is  bunit  in  close  iron  cylinders,  and 
has  hence  received  the  name  of  "  cylinder  char- 
coal." For  this  and  other  nice  purposes,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  last  portion  of  the  tar  and  vinegar 
be  suffered  to  escape,  and  reabsorption  of  the  crud« 
vapors  prevented,  by  cutting  off  tiie  commuulca- 
tion  between  the  cylinders  and  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus, as  without  this  precaution,  on  the  fire 
being  withdrawn,  this  would  certainly  take  place, 
and  the  product  be  much  reduced  in  quality.  The 
dogwood,  alder,  and  willow  are  those  used  for  ma- 
king charcoal  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  Dutch 
white  willow,  and  after  that  the  Huntingdon  wil- 
low, are  said  to  yield  the  best  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder.    (Lieut.-Col.  Moody.) 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  charring  wood,  a 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  specioft 
of  pyrophorous.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  late  dreadful  explosion  at  the 
above  works. 

Uses,  ^c.  Charcoal  is  used  as  a  fuel,  %iid  in 
metallurgy  for  tempering  metals.  Reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  used  to  surround  vessels  and  bodies 
required  to  retain  their  heat  for  some  time.  A 
coating  of  charcoal  foi-med  on  piles  and  stakes  of 
wood,  by  charring  them,  is  frequently  adopted  to 
promote  their  preservation,  as  it  is  unchangcablo 
by  air  and  moisture.  Powdered  fresh-burnt  char- 
coal restores  tainted  meat  and  putrid  water,  decol- 
ors vegetable  solutions,  and  withdraws  lime  from 
sirups  iSltered  through  it.  For  both  these  purposes 
animal  charcoal  is  best 

Charcoal  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to  th« 
substance  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  that  of  th« 
soft  woods,  as  the  willow  or  alder,  is  best  for 
crayons,  and  for  making  gunpowder  ;  that  of  the 
haitler  woods  is  used  for  fuel,  or  for  a  support  for 
substances  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Charcoal  of  auidfel  substances  has  the  greatest 
clarifying  power.  That  made  by  a  low  red  beat, 
not  exc^ding  cherry  red,  has  a  dull  surface,  and 
is  best  for  clarifying  liquids,  and  probably  for  ma- 
king gunpowder,  and  for  fuel.  If  the  heat  b% 
carried  beyond  this  point,  the  charcoal  acquires  a 
brilliant  surface,  and  is  considerably  mforior  for 
clarifying,  and  probably  for  every  other  use. 

Oak,  beech,  and  hazel  charcoal  are  those  coin* 
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monly  sold  in  London  for  fuel.  Willow  charcoal 
is  also  occanonally  found  mixed  therewith,  and  is 
frequeptly  picked  out  for  crayons,  polishing  copper- 
plates, for  grinding,  to  make  tooth-powders,  pool- 
ticM,  &c.  Chesnut  charcoal  is  preferred  by  smiths 
for  forging,  as  it  not  only  bums  slowly,  but  dead- 
ens as  soon  as  the  blast  ceases.  Areca-nut  char- 
coal is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice,  but  that  from  the 
wil.ow  is  commonly  sold  for  it 

In  medicine,  charcoal  is  principally  used  as  an 
outiseptic  or  disinfectant,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  made  into  a  poultice.  It  has  been 
given  internally  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  heartburn,  with  advantage.  Dose.  10  grs.  to 
a  tablespoonful,  ad  libitum.  An  ointment  made 
with  lard  and  charcoal  has  been  employed  in  some 
skin  diseases. 

Ant.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  produced  by  respi- 
ring the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  the  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  described  under  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  person  has  been  only  so  much  exposed  to 
the  vapor  as  to  stagger,  on  coming  into  the  fresh 
air  it  goes  off;  but  the  head  remains  affected. 
When  the  exposure  has  been  so  long  that  sleepi- 
ness comes  on,  the  patient  should  be  immediately 
bled,  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  head,  &c.,  and 
stimulating  applications  to  the  feet.  There  have 
been  instances  of  recovery  by  these  means,  even 
when  respiration  had  ceased,  and  some  part  of  the 
animal  heat  had  been  lost  If  life  does  not  quickly 
return  it  will  bo  highly  proper  to  attempt  artificial 
respiration.  (See  Asphyxia.)  The  most  simple 
excitant  in  this  species  of  asphyxia,  is  the  passage 
into  the  nasal  fossae  of  a  feather  dipped  in  common 
vinegar.  It  is  the  means  which  has  always  first 
caused  the  muscular  contractions  indicating  revi- 
val.    (Gabriel  Pelletan.) 

Gilders,  jewellers,  copper-plate  printers,  brasiers, 
•&LC.,  who  use  small  open  fires  of  burning  charcoal, 
should  endeavor  to  create  a  draught  of  air  to  carry 
off  the  fiimes,  and  should  take  care  to  keep  to 
"  windward"  (as  sailors  call  it,)  by  which  means 
they  will  avoid  them.  Vessels  containing  milk  of 
iime  have  been  employed  to  absorb  the  gas,  but 
their  action  must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 
The  o«ly  certain  remedy  is  thorough  ventilation. 
This  shonld  be  adopted,  even  at  slight  personal 
inconvenience  in  other  respects. 

CHARCOAL  CRAYONS.  Prep.  Saw  the 
finest-grained,  softest,  and  blackest  pieces  of  char- 
coal, into  slips  of  the  size  required,  put  them  into 
a  pipkin  of  melted  wax,  and  allow  them  to  mace- 
rate over  a  slow  fi»B  for  half  an  hour,  then  take 
them  out  and  lay  them  on  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

Remarks.  The  above  process  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  red  and  black  chalk.  Drawings  made 
with  these  crayons  are  very  permanent,  and  if 
warmed  slightly  on  the  wrong  side,  the  lines  will 
adhere  and  become  as  durable  as  ink.  These 
crayons  may  also  be  made  by  simply  shaping  the 
charcoal  with  a  knife.  Willow  charcoal  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

CHARCOAL,  LARDNER'S  PREPARED. 
Prep,  Mix  well  together  1  oz.  of  finely-ground 
charcoal  with  3  oz.  of  prepared  chalk.  Use.  As 
a  t«oth-powder. 

CHARRING,  SURFACE.  The  operation  by 
which  the  surface  of  wood  is  carbonized,  to  pre- 
vent ite  decay  on  exposure  to  ak  and  moisture. 


Stakes  and  piles  are  generally  thus  treated  befoia 
they  are  driven  into  the  ground.  Casks  are  char- 
red on  the  inside  by  coopers  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  hold  water.  In  both  these  cases  the  fire 
is  applied  directly  to  the  wood.  A  new  method 
has,  however,  been  lately  employed  with  apparpol 
success.  This  consists  in  washing  the  wood  with 
the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  this  way,  not  only 
the  outer  surface,  but  Uie  surface  of  all  the  cracks 
and  holra,  gets  carbonized,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  heat  is  employed. 

CHEESE.     The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into 
a  solid  mass. 

Qual.,  ^c.  This  well-known  substance  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason.  That  the  inferior  kinds  of  cheese 
are  not  very  digestible  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
when  eaten  in  quantity  may  overload  the  stomach ; 
but  when  the  quality  is  good,  and  the  digesftive 
organs  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  must  evident- 
ly prove  not  only  wholesome  but  very  nutritious. 
Like  all  other  food,  cheese  digests  more  readily 
when  well  masticated,  and  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution is  one  reason  why  it  frequently  disagrees 
with  delicate  stomachs.  It  is  rendered  zuore 
agreeable  to  most  palates  by  toasting,  but  becomn 
less  digestible  by  that  operation.  The  basis  of 
cheese  is  caseine  or  coag^ulated  curd,  a  proteine 
substance  ;  it  therefore  cannot  fail  to  prove  nutri- 
tious, provided  it  be  properly  digested.  Cheese- 
curd,  carefully  freed  from  water  and  milk  by  ex- 
pression, and  the  addition  of  salt,  is  a  mixture  of 
caseine  and  butter ;  it  contains  all  the  phosphalo 
of  lime,  and  part  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  of  the 
milk.  (Liebig.)  When  taken  as  a  condiment, 
especially  when  rich  and  old,  it  powerfully  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice, 
and  thereby  aids  the  stomach  in  p^ormhig 
proper  functions. 

Principles  op  Cheesemaking.  When 
vegetable  or  mineral  acid  is  added  to  milk,  and 
heat  applied,  a  coagulum  is  formed,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  liquid  portion,  constitutes  cheese 
Neutral  salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  sugar,  and 
gum  Arabic,  as  well  as  some  other  substances, 
also  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  what  answera 
best  is  renneti  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  last 
stomach  of  the  calf.  Alkalis  dissolve  this  curd 
at  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids  again  precipitate  it. 
The  solubility  of  cheese  in  milk  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  of  free 
alkalis.  In  fresh  milk  these  may  be  readily  de- 
tected by  the  property  it  possesses  of  restoring  the 
color  of  reddened  litmus  paper.  The  addition  of 
an  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali,  and  so  precipitates 
the  curd  in  an  insoluble  state. 

"  The  acid  indispensable  to  the  coagulation  of 
milk,  is  not  added  to  the  milk  in  the  prep«ratk>ii 
of  cheese,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  milk-sugar  present.     A  small  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  left  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  calfs  stomach  fbr  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  ni]ght ; 
the  water  absorbs  so  minute  a  portion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  to  be  scarcely  ponderable  ;  thin 
is  mixed  with  milk  ;  its  state  of  transformation  m 
communicated,  (and  this  is  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance,) not  to  the  cheese  hut  to  th^  miik* 
sugar,  the  elements  of  which   transpose    them 
selves  into  lactic  acid,  which  neutralizes   the  al 
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kali,  and  thue  caa^'^  the  separatiou  of  the  cheese. 
By  meana  of  litin.is  paper  the  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed and  observed  through  all  its  stages  ;  the  al- 
kaline reaction  of  the  milk  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
eoagiilation  begins.  If  the  cheese  is  not  immedi- 
ately separated  from  the  whey,  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  continues,  the  fluid  turns  acid,  and  the 
cheese  itself  passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

**  When  cheese-curd  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  a 
series  of  transformations  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  assumes  entirely  new  properties;  it 
gradually  becomes  semi-transparent,  and  more  or 
less  soft  Ihroughont  the  whole  mass ;  it  exhibits  a 
feebly  acid  reaction,  and  develops  the  character- 
'        tstic  caseous  odor.     Fresh  cheese  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  after  having  been  left  to  itself 
for  two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  (especially  if  all 
the  fat  be  previously  removed)  almost  completely 
soluble  in  cold  water j  forming  with  it  a  solution, 
which,  like  milk,  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of 
the  acetic  or  mineral  acids.     The  clieese,  which 
while  fresh  is  insoluble,  returns  duruig  the  matu- 
ration, or  ripening,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  state  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  originally  existed  in  the  milk. 
Id  tlio8{*  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cheeses  which 
are  nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  superior  kinds  of 
French  cheese,  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is  present 
in  iu  unaltered  slate.     The  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
cbee:^  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  butter ; 
the  non-volatile   acids,  the    margaric   and   oleic 
acidj,  and  the  volatile  butyric  acid,  capric  and 
caproic  acids,  are  liberated  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  glycerine,  (the  sweet  principle  of 
oib,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  sugar  of  oils.) 
Butyric  acid  imparts  to  cheese  its  characteristic 
caseous  odor,  and  the  diflerences  in  its  pungency 
or  aromatic  flavor  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
ixee  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  present. 
'*  The  transition  of  the   in^luble  into  soluble 
^  caseine  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
^1  pKoc-phate  of  lime  by  the  margaric  acid  of  the  but- 
ter; margurite  of  lime  is  formed  while  the  phoe- 
pliaric  acid  combines  with  the  caseine,  formuig  a 
compound  soluble  in  water. 

'*  Tlie  bad  smell  of  inferior  kinds  of  cheese,  es- 
pecially those  called  meager  or  poor  cheeses,  is 
caused  by  certain  fetid  products  containing  sul- 
phur, and  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition 
or  putrefaction  of  the  caseine.  The  alteration 
which  the  butter  midergoes,  (that  is,  in  becoming 
rauc.'d.)  or  which  occurs  in  the  milk-sugar  still 
present,  being  transmitted  to  the  caseine,  changes 
both  tlie  composition  of  the  latter  substance  and 
its  nutritive  qualities. 

"  Tho  principal  conditions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  superior  kuids  of  cheese,  (other  obvious  cir- 
I  earastances  being  of  course  duly  regarded,)  ai-e  a 
ctweful  removal  of  the  wheyj  which  holds  the 
milk-sug'ar  in  solution,  and  a  low  temperature 
during"  the  maturation  or  ripening  of  the  cheese." 
(liebig's  Liectures.) 

Cheese  differs  vastly  in  quality  and  flavor,  ac- 
cording' to  the  method  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
and  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  which  it  is  made. 
I  It  m  thought  by  some  that  the  pasture,  or  the  food 
oa  which  the  cows  feed,  exercises  considerable  in- 
flueDce  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese ;  but  this 
influence,  if  any,  is  very  slight  and  subordinate. 
Aj  the  cheese  made  on  the  same  farm  does  not 


vary  in  any  important  degree,  whether  made  in 
winter  or  summer,  while  the  food  must  difler  con- 
siderably from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  at  the 
one  period,  and  its  scantiness  and  the  absence  of 
flowering  plants  at  the  other.  So  long  as  the  cows 
receive  sufficient  food  of  good  quality,  the  precise 
description  appears  of  little  consequence.  Much 
depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk,  or  the 
quantity  of  cream  it  contains,  and  consequently, 
when  a  superior  quality  of  cheese  is  desired,  cream 
is  frequently  added.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese.  The  addition  of  a 
pound  or  two  of  butter  to  the  curd  for  a  middling 
size  cheese,  will  also  vastly  improve  its  quality. 
To  ensure  the  richness  of  tlie  milk,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  cow  bo  not  only  properly  fed, 
but  be  of  a  good  breed,  such  as  are  commonly 
known  as  good  milkers.  The  breeds  cultivated  iu 
Alderney,  Cheshu'e,  Gloucester,  North  Wiltshire, 
Chedder,  and  Guernsey,  deserve  notice  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  taste  and  odor  of  cheese  vary  in  almost 
every  county  of  England,  and  even  in  portions  of 
the  same  county,  where  the  herbage  is  similar ; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  mode  of  manipu- 
lating and  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  diflerence.  Stilton,  Chedder, 
Cheshire,  and  Gloucester,  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  places  or  districts  for  its  manufacture  in 
England. 

Cheese  is  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  cowb, 
but  occasionally  from  that  of  ewes,  and  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  from  the  milk  of  goats. 

Process  of  Cuebsbmaking.  The  materials 
employed  in  making  cheese  are  milk  and  rennet. 
Rennet  is  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  may  be 
used  either  fresh,  or  salted  and  dried.  It  is  gen- 
erally kept  in  tlie  latter  state,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving it  good.  The  stomach  is  taken  from  the 
calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and  after  being  cleared  of 
the  curd  always  found  in  it,  it  is  well  salted  both 
on  the  outside  and  in,  and  after  draining  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  it  is  stretched  out  upon  a  stick  and 
dried.  The  milk  may  be  of  any  kind,  from  the 
poorest  skinmied-milk  to  that  rich  in  cream,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  required.  The 
poorest  kind  of  cheese  is  made  from  the  former, 
and  the  finer  from  the  latter,  to  which  cream  is 
frequently  added. 

The  materials  being  ready,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  milk  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  re- 
mainder sufficiently  heated  to  raise  the  whole 
quantity  to  the  temperature  of  new  milk.  The 
whole  is  then  whisked  together,  the  rennet  added, 
and  the  tub  covered  over.  It  is  now  allowed  to 
stand  until  completely  turned,  when  the  curd  is 
struck  down  several  times  with  the  skimming- 
dish,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  vaA 
covered  with  cheese-cloth  is  next  placed  on  a 
"  horse  or  ladder"  over  the  tub,  and  filled  with 
curd  by  means  of  the  skimmer ;  the  curd  is  pressed 
down  with  the  hands,  and  more  added  as  it  sinks 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  curd  rises  to 
about  2  mches  above  the  edge.  The  cheese  thus 
partially  separated  from  Uie  whey  is  now  placed  in 
a  clean  tub,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  added; 
or  the  salt  is  added  to  it  without  removmg  it  from 
the  vat,  after  which  a  board  is  placed  over  and 
under  it,  and  pressure  applied  for  2  or  3  houi^ 
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The  cheese  is  next  turned  out  aud  surrounded  by 
a  fres  cheese-cloth,  and  pressure  again  applied  for 
8  or  10  hours,  when  it  is  commonly  removed  from 
the  press,  salted  all  over,  and  pressed  again  for  15 
to  20  houre.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  especially 
depends  on  this  part  of  the  process,  as  if  any  of  the 
^  hey  be  left  in  the  cheese,  it  will  not  keep,  but 
will  rapidly  become  bad-flavored.  Before  placing 
it  in  the  press  the  last  time,  the  edges  should  be 
pared  smooth  and  sightly.  It  now  only  remains  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  cheese  in  warm  whey  or 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  aud  color  it  with  annotto  as  is 
usually  done. 

There  are  several  methods  of  collecting  the  curd 
adopted,  aud  as  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  varies 
accordingly,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  them.  One 
way  is  to  break  the  curd  early,  and  to  remove  the 
whey  as  soon  as  possible ;  another  plan  is  to  gather 
it  with  the  hands  very  gently  towards  the  sides  of 
the  tub,  letting  the  whey  run  ofl*  through  the  fin- 
gers until  it  becomes  cleared,  and  ladling  it  off  as 
it  collects.  A  third  method  is  to  remove  h  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  curd-skimmer.  Of 
these  the  second  plan  is  said  to  be  the  best,  as  it 
preserves  the  oily  particles,  many  of  which  are  lost 
by  the  other  methods. 

The  cheese  being  made,  it  now  only  remains  to 
place  it  in  a  proper  situation  to  mature  or  ripen. 
In  England  a  cool,  and  slightly  damp  cellar^  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  best  to  bring  it  forward. 
The  temperature  should  on  no  account  exceed  50° 
at  any  portion  of  the  year,  but  an  average  of  about 
45°  is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured.  A 
place  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is 
unfit  for  storing  cheese.  "  The  quality  of  Roche- 
fort  cheese,  which  is  prepared  from  sheep*s  milk, 
and  is  very  excellent,  depends  exclusively  upon 
the  places  where  the  cheeses  are  kept  after  press- 
ing and  during  maturation.  These  are  cellars, 
communicating  with  mountain  grottoes  and  cav- 
erns, which  are  kept  constantly  cool,  at  about  41° 
to  42°  Fahr.,  by  currents  of  air  fix)m  clefts  in  the 
mountains.  The  value  of  these  cellars  as  store- 
houses varies  with  their  property  of  maintaining 
an  equable  and  low  temperature.  Giron  (Ann.  de 
Chim.  et  Phys.  xlv.  371)  mentions  that  a  certain 
cellar,  the  construction  of  which  had  cost  4802., 
(12,000  francs,)  was  sold  for  8,600/.,  (215,000 
francs,)  beiug  found  to  maintain  a  suitable  tem- 
perature, a  convincing  proof  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  temperature  in  the  preparation  of  these 
superior  cheeses."     (Liebig's  Lectures.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  slight  diflerences 
in  the  materials,  the  preparation,  or  the  storing  of 
cheese,  will  materially  influence  the  quality  and 
flavor.  The  richness  of  the  milk, — ^the  addition  to 
or  subtraction  of  cream  from  the  milk, — ^the  sep- 
aration of  the  curd  from  the  whey  with  or  without 
compression  I — ^the  salting  of  the  curd, — ^the  collec- 
tion of  the  curd,  either  whole  or  broken,  before 
pressing, — ^the  addition  of  coloring  matter,  as  an- 
aotto  or  6afl.*on,  or  of  flavoring, — ^the  place  and 
.  method  of  storing, — and  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  maturation,  all  tend  to  alter  the  taste  and  odor 
of  the  cheese,  in  some  or  other  particular,  and  that 
in  a  way  readily  perceptible  to  the  refined  palate. 
The  nature  of  the  pasture,  or  the  food  on  which 
the  cows  are  fed,  as  well  as  their  particular  breed, 
tto  doubt  also  tends  in  some  slight  degree  to  pro- 


mote the  same  diversity  of  flavor  and  quality.  !lt 
other  alimentary  substance  appearB  to  be  so  mate- 
rially aflectcd  by  slight  variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  made,  or  by  socb 
apparently  trifling  diflerences  in  the  methods  of 
preparing  it. 

Var,  There  are  several  varieties  of  cheese  met 
with  in  trade,  diflering  from  each  other  in  quality 
or  flavor ;  and  these  are  generally  distingubhed  by 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  have  been 
manufactured,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
by  their  flavor,  or  the  milk  from  which  they  are 
manufactured.  Thr?e  divisions  may  however  be 
made,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  materials, 
each  of  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  one  or  the 
other  all  kinds  of  cheese  belong.  These  are  skini' 
med'Tfiilk,  raw-milky  and  cream  cheeses^  the  names 
of  which  respectively  express  the  materials  of  which 
they  ar9  made.  The  following  are  the  principal 
cheeses  met  with  in  Europe. 

Brickbat  cheese,  made  in  Wiltshire  of  new  milk 
and  cream.  This  name  is  given  to  it  from  its  be- 
ing made  into  forms  resembling  brickbats. 

Chedder  cheese,  named  after  the  place  where  it 
is  made.  This  is  a  fine  kind  of  cheese,  with  a 
spongy  appearance,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  which 
contain  a  rich  oil.  It  is  made  up  into  round  thick 
cheeses  of  considerable  size. 

Cheshire  cheese.    The  best  Cheshire  cheese  ■ 
made  of  new  milk  without  skimming,  the  morn- 
ing's milk  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  preceding 
ev'ening,  previously  warmed,  so  that  the    whole 
may  be  brought  to  the  heat  of  new  milk.     To  this 
the  rennet  is  added,  in'  less  quantity  than  is  com- 
monly used  for  otjier  kinds  of  ciieese.     On  this 
point,  much  of  the  flavor  and   mildness  of  th« 
cheese  is  said  to  depend.     A  piece  of  dried  rennet, 
of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  put  into  a  pint  of  wa* 
ter  over  night,  and  allowed  to  staud  until  the  next 
morning,  is  suflicient  for  18  or  20  gallons  of  mHk. 
The  curd  is  next  broken  down  and  separated  fram 
the  whey,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  cliwsc  rat 
and  pressed  very  dry.     It  is  next  broken  very  smei!! 
with  the  hands,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  salt,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  curd,  frovn 
yesterday's  batch,   kept  for   the   purpose.      Th« 
mixed  curds   are   now  pressed   tightly  with   the 
handd,  into  a  cheesc-vat,   previously  lined   with. 
cheese  cloth,  pressed  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  tak»>n 
out,  turned,  and  again  put  into  the  press  and  left 
for  the  night.     It  is  taken  out  next  momiug,  TveU 
salted,  and  left  until  the  salt  is  quite  melted,  when 
it  is  wiped  dry,  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  situation,  and 
turned  every  day  until  it  becomes  fit  for  Uie  ixiar- 
ket. 

"  If  the  milk  be  set  together  very  warm,    tlie 
curd  will  be  firm :  in  this  case,  the  usual  mode  m 
to  take  a  common  case-knife,  and  make  uiCKskHis 
across  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  knife's  blade,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1  inch ;  and  again  czxias^pse 
in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersecting  ea<:lft 
other  at  right  angles.    The  whey  rising  tlixoujgrli 
these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green  color.       Tlia 
cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceod  to 
break  the  curd :  this  is  performed  by  their  repeal* 
edly  putting  then:  hands  down  into  the  tub  *    H^e 
cheese-makers,  witii  the  skimming-dish    ixi^ 
hand,  breaking  every  part  of  it  as  they  ctLtdi 
raismg  the  cuid  from  the  bottom,  and  stUl 
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it  ThJB  part  of  the  biumefls  is  continued  till  the 
whole  is  broken  uniformly  small ;  it  generally 
takes  up  about  40  minutes,  and  the  curd  is  then 
left  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  set  cool 
together,  the  curd,  as  before  mentioned,  will  be 
mueh  more  tender,  the  whey  will  not  be  so  green, 
but  rather  of  a  milky  appearance."  (Cheshire 
County  Agricultural  Report.) 

Crsam  cheese.  This  is  either  made  of  the  "  strip- 
jmigs,**  (the  last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow 
at  each  milking,)  or  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream.  It  is  usually  made  up  into  small  pieces, 
Bud  a  gentle  pressure,  as  that  of  a  2  or  4  lb.  weight, 
applied  to  press  out  the  whey.  After  twelve  houra, 
it  is  placed  upon  a  board  or  wooden  trencher,  and 
tamed  every  day,  until  dry.  In  about  three  weeks, 
it  will  be  ripe.  Nothing  but  raw  cream,  turned 
with  a  little  rennet,  is  employed,  when  a  very  rich 
cheese  is  wanted.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added, 
and  frequently  a  little  powdered  lump  sugur.  The 
vats  employed  for  cream  cheeses  are  usually  square, 
and  of  smfdl  size. 

Cottenham  cheese,  named  from  the  town  where 
it  \»  made,  is  a  species  of  cream  cheese,  superior  to 
SUiton,  from  which  it  also  difiTera  in  shape,  being 
flatter  and  broader  than  the  latter.  Its  superiority 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  rich  grasses  growing 
on  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Derbyshire  cheese  is  a  small  rich  variety,  of  a 
paie  color,  very  similar  to  the  following :' 

Dunlop  cheese,  named  after  a  town  in  Ayr- 
stare,  where  it  was  originally  made.  It  is  very 
rich,  white,  and  buttery,  and  is  made  up  into 
round  forms,  weighing  from  \  cwt.  to  %  cwt  It 
is  now  made  very  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  s>cotland. 

Dutch  cheese.  This  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  England,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
globular  form.  The  cheeses  made  at  Edam  are 
very  highly  salted ;  those  made  at  Gouda  are  less 
90.  The  common  size  of  these  cheeses  is  from  5 
to  14  lbs. 

French  cheese.  The  Rochefort  and  the  Neuf- 
ehatel  are  the  most  esteemed. 

German  cheese.  The  only  kind  made  in  Ger- 
many of  any  celebrity,  is  the  Westphalian,  which 
derives  its  peculiar  flavor  from  the  curd  being  al- 
lowed to  become  partially  putrid  before  being 
pressed.  It  is  made  up  into  small  balls  or  cylin- 
ders, of  about  a  pound  weight,  somewhat  resem- 
bltng  in  shape  the  pounds  of  butter  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  of  England. 

Gloucester  cheese.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
tbtt  cheese :  the  single,  made  of  milk  deprived  of 
part  of  its  cream,  and  the  double,  made  of  milk 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  cream.  The  best  kind 
has  a  fine  mild  taste ;  a  semi-buttery  consistence, 
without  being  friable,  and  is  made  up  into  large 
round  flattish  forms. 

Green  or  sage  cheese  is  made  from  milk  pre- 
viou^y  mixed  with  the  juice  or  an  infusiou  or  de- 
coction of  sage  leaves,  to  which  some  marygold 
flowera  and  parsley  are  frequently  added. 

Ltineolnshire  cheese  is  made  of  new  milk  and 
cream,  and  formed  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
thtck.  It  is  very  soft,  and  without  great  care,  will 
■fit  keep  over  two  mouths.  Some  persons  sprmkle 
dzy  salt  over  them,  when  they  will  keep  better. 


Norfolk  cheese.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  curd 
being  dyed  yellow,  with  annotto  or  saffron.  It  is 
of  very  good  but  not  superior  quality,  and  usually 
weighs  from  i  to  J^  cwt. 

JNeufchatel  cheese.  After  Rochefort  cheese,  this 
is  the  best  manufactured  in  France.  It  is  made 
of  cream,  and  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  oz.  in 
weight 

Parmesan  cheese.  This  is  made  at  Parma,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Lombardy.  Its  peculiar  flavor  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  from  the  great  abundance 
of  aromatic  flowers  in  the  pasturea  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  curd  of  the  milk,  to  harden  it,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  Lombardy,  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
flavor.  The  following  method  is  said  to  produce 
a  cheese  equal  to  the  best  Parmesan : 

"  Lot  the  day's  milk  be  heated  to  the  degree  of 
120^  of  Fahrenheit,  then  removed  from  the  fire 
until  all  motion  ceases,  put  in  the  renn#,  allow  an 
hour  for  the  coagulation,  after  which  set  the  curd 
on  a  slow  fire  until  heated  to  150°,  during  which 
the  curd  separates  in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches 
of  sajSron  are  then  thrown  in,  together  with  cofd 
water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  instantly  to  a  bearable 
heat,  when  the  curd  is  collected  by  passing  a  cloth 
beneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at  the  corners. 
Place  the  curd  in  a  chcle  of  wood  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  lay  it  on  a  table  covered  by  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  stone.  The 
cheese  will  acquire  sufiicient  consistence  in  the 
course  of  a  night  to  bear  turning,  when  the  upper 
side  is  to  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  continued  alter- 
nately for  forty  days." 

"  In  Italy,  the  outer  crust  is  next  cut  ofi^,  and 
the  new  surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil;  but 
that  may  well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  coloring  one 
side  of  it  red." 

Polish  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  made  in  imitation  of  English  cheese. 

Rochefort  cheese.  This  is  made  of  ewe*s  milk, 
and  is  tlie  best  kind  prepared  in  France.  It  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  IS  scarcely  of  equal  richness 
or  quality.  By  kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat 
with  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution 
of  starch,  it  acquires  the  taste,  smell,  and  unctu- 
osity  of  cheese ;  so  that  after  it  has  been  kept  a 
certain  time,  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which  it  has  all 
the  pungency.  (RouUe.)  See  the  remarks  on  the 
Principles  of  Cheesemaking,  above. 

Russian  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind.  The  best  sort  is  that  made  in  imita- 
tion of  English  cheese;  the  commoner  kinds 
merely  consist  of  salted  curd,  placed  in  a  bag  and 
wrung  dry,  by  two  persons  twisting  the  ends  iu  op- 
posite du-ections.  It  is  usually  not  only  bad  tasted, 
but  dirty. 

Slipeoat  or  soft  cheese  is  a  very  rich  .white 
cheese,  somewhat  resembling  butter,  made  for 
present  use. 

Stilton  cheese,  named  after  the  town  where  it 
was  originallv  made,  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
finest  variety  of  cheese  manufactured  in  England. 
It  is  prepared  from  raw  milk,  to  which  cream  ta- 
ken from  other  milk  is  added.  Its  shape  is  pecu- 
liar, being  generally  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broad. 
It  is  gener^ly  twice  the  price  of  ChesJiire  or  dou- 
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ble  Gloucester.  Like  wine,  this  cheese  is  vastly 
improved  by  age,  and  is  therefore  seldom  eaten 
before  it  is  two  years  old.  A  spurious  appearance 
of  acre  is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  placing  it  in 
a  warm  damp  cellar,  or  by  surrounding  it  with 
masses  of  fermenting  straw,  or  rotten  cow -dung. 

Suffolk  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and 
is  usually  shaped  into  lound  flat  forms,  weighing 
from  24  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  each.  It  much  resembles 
the  skimmed  or  "scald"  milk  cheese  made  in 
Devonshire. 

Swiss  cheese.  The  principal  cheeses  made  in 
Switzerland  are  the  Gruy^re,  or  Jura,  and  the 
SchabziegcTf  or  green  cheese.  The  latter  is  fla- 
vored with  melilot. 

Wiltshire  cheese  resembles  poor  Chesliire  or 
Glo'ster.  The  outside  is  generally  covered  with 
red  paint,  made  by  mixing  up  ruddle  or  red  ochre 
with  whey,  and  laying  it  in  with  a  brush. 

Yorkshire  cheese  is  a  fine  variety  of  cream 
cheese,  butfirill  not  keep. 

Concluding  Remarks,  It  is  surprising  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  housewives 
resident  in  the  country.  The  operations  of  cheese- 
making  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  all 
laborious,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  amply  repay  the 
outlay  for  the  milk.  With  the  peasantry,  who 
can  usually  procure  a  few  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work,  it  re- 
ally appears  a  want  of  common  foresight,  not  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  few  pounds  of  this 
wholesome  and  nutritious  article,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  of  those  roughly-fed  children  of  the 
soil,  as  a  luxury  beyond  their  reach.  In  a  family 
where  cheese  is  generally  relished  by  the  majority 
of  the  members,  it  becomes  quite  as  necessary  to 
have  home-made  cheese  as  home-made  bread,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  milk  may  not  be  obtained,  during  the  sum- 
ner  months,  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Besides,  cheese 
is  not  unfreqnently  colored  with  stains  and  pig- 
ments which  are  injurious,  and  even  poisonous. 
Several  persons  have  nearly  lost  their  lives,  from 
eating  cheese  colored  with  aunoito,  for  instance. 
This  dye  is  commonly  adulterated  with  red-lead, 
BO  that  the  farmer  (cheesemaker)  may  very  inno- 
cently introduce  a  dreadful  poison,  when  he  only 
intends  to  improve  the  color.  By  making  our  own 
cheeses,  the  liability  to  such  an  accident  is 
avoided. 

When  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  and  the  consump- 
tion small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become  unpleas- 
antly dry,  and  to  lose  flavor  before  it  is  consumed. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  cutting  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity for  a  few  days'  consumption  from  the  cheese, 
and  placing  the  remainder  in  a  cool  place,  rather 
damp  than  dry,  spreading  a  thin  film  of  butter 
over  the  cut  surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth 
to  keep  otf  the  dirt.  This  removes  the  objection 
existing  in  small  fatnilies  against  purchasing  a 
whole  cheese  at  a  time.  The  common  practice  of 
buying  small  quantities  of  cheese  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  not  only  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  any  given 
quality,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining 
exactly  the  same  flavor  twice  running.  Should 
cheese  become  too  dry  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  be 
used  for  stewing,  or  when  grated  cheese  is  wanted. 


Toasted  cheese  is  much  relished  by  some  per- 
sons, but  is  seldom  met  with  well  prepared.  Th» 
following  has  been  handed  to  the  wri*:?^  by  ths 
cook  of  a  certain  nobleman  who  prides  himsei;  m 
his  gustful  appetite.  Cut  the  cheese  into  slices  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  put  them  into  a  tinned 
copper  saucepan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cream, 
simmer  very  gently  until  quite  dissolved,  then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  and 
add  some  yelk  of  egg,  well  beaten  ;  make  it  into 
a  shape,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire. 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS.  Prep,  Glauber 
salts  1  oz. ;  Epsom  salts  )  oz. ;  culinary  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful  ;  sulphate  of  iron  2  grs. ;  reduce  them 
separately  to  fine  powder,  then  mix  tbem. 

II.  Glauber  salts  and  Epsom  salts,  of  each  28 
lbs. ;  conomon  salt  7  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  1^  oz. ; 
mix. 

Remarks,  The  above  salts  must  be  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  over  the  fire,  before  redocing  them  to 
powder.  The  Glauber's  should  be  dried  by  itself, 
as  it  liquefies  when  slightly  heated.  Cathartic  and 
tonic.     Dose.  )  oz.  to  1 )  oz. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER.  Prep.  Gum  gua- 
iacum  ^  oz. ;  rhubarb  ^  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2 
oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  4  oz. ;  nutmegs  2  in  num- 
ber, (all  in  powder;)  honey  1}  lb.;  make  them 
into  a  confection  by  beating  them  together  in  a 
mortar. 

Remarks,  The  dose  is  two  tablespooufuls,  night 
and  morning,  in  rheumatism.  The  name  is  ^ud 
to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured  Lord  AmbeFst 
with  it. 

CHILBLAIN.    An  inflammatory  swellmg,  of 
a  purple  or  lead  color,  produced  by  the  action  of 
cold.     Children,  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous 
habit,  and  elderly  persons,  are  generally  most  !!&• 
ble  to  chilblains.     The  common  cause  of  chilblains 
is  holding  the  hands  or  feet  to  the  fire,  after  expo* 
sure  to  cold.     The  sudden  change  of  temperature 
partially  destroys  the  vitality,  and  prevents  the 
proper  flow  of  blood  through  the  part.     The  heM 
preventives  of  chilblains    are    woollen  socks  <« 
stockings,  good  waterproof  shoes,  woollen  gioves, 
exercise,  and  friction.    When  chilblains  hare  once 
formed,  the  best  treatment  is  friction,  with  stiniQ- 
lants,  as  spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  turpentine, 
opodeldoc,    dilute  spirits,   camphorated    oil,   &<:. 
Linnteus  recommends  bathing  the  part  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  just  strong  enough  to  faintly  prick 
the  skin.     When  the  inflamed  parts  have  ulcera- 
ted, they  are  commonly  called  kihes.  In  this  staXjr 
they  should  be  dressed  with  a  little  resui  cerate,  ot 
eiemi  ointment,  and  if  fungous  granulations   ap- 
pear, they  must  be  removed  by  touching  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  blue  vitriol. 

CHILBLAINS,  LOTIONS  FOR,  (POPP- 
LAR.)  I.  Dissolve  white  copperas  1  oz.  in  wa.ter  1 
pint,  and  occasionally  apply  it  to  the  afiected  parts. 

II.  Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  1  oz.  in  vmeg-ar  | 
pint ;  as  above. 

III.  Mix  compound  soap  liniment  2  oz.  w^itli 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies  1  oz. ;  as  above. 

IV.  Vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine,  (or  nim,^  ot 
each  \  pint ;  sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  1  oz.  ; 
and  shake  until  the  latter  dissolves. 

V.  Spirits  of  salts  1  oz. ;  water  )  pint ;  nia 
above. 
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CHILBI4AINS,  0INTME;NT  for.  Frep, 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  1  oz. ;  camphor  1 
dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  dre. ;  oil  of  olives  4  drs. ; 
mix  well  together.  To  be  applied,  by  gentle  fric- 
tion. 2  or  3  times  daily. 

II.  Calomel  and  camphor,  of  each  1  dr. ;  sper- 
maceti ointment  4  drs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  dre. ;  as 


JS«i»arib«.  AU  the  preceding  lotions  and  oint- 
ments are  intended  for  chilblains  before  they 
break. 

CHILBLAINS,  RUSSIAN  REMEDY  FOR. 
A  common  remedy  for  chilblains  among  the  peas- 
anta  in  Russia  is  the  rind  of  perfectly  ripe  cucum- 
bers, dried  with  the  soft  parts  attached,  and  placed 
with  the  inner  side,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
water,  over  the  sore  parts.  Dumitrie&ky  confirms 
the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,     (Med.  Zeitung.) 

CHLMNEYS  ON  FIRE  may  be  readily  extm- 
goished  in  several  ways,  without  having  recourse 
to  throw^ing  water  down  them  from  the  top,  by 
which  much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the  fur- 
nttnre  iu  the  rodhis.  One  of  the  simplest  methods 
is,  to  scatter  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  dullest  part  of  the  burning  coals,  the  mephitic 
▼apors  arising  from  which  will  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  consequently  extinguish  the  flames. 
Another  method  is,  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  to  atop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little 
water  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  salt,  on  the  Are  im- 
mediately before  doing  so.  By  this  means  the 
draught  is  stopped,  and  the  burning  soot  must  be 
extinguished  for  want  of  air.  If  the  chimney  be 
■topped  at  top,  instead  of  the  bottom,  the  whole  of 
the  smoke  must,  of  course,  be  driven  into  the 
apar^ent.  If  every  fireplace  were  provided  with 
a  daxuper,  or  shutter  of  sheet-iron  or  tin  plate,  suf- 
ficiently lai^  to  choke  it  thoroughly,  fires  in  chim- 
neys would  become  of  little  consequence,  as  it  would 
only  be  ueceasary  to  apply  this  damper  to  put  them 
out. 

CHINA,  (CHOICE  OF.)  In  purchasing  chi- 
na, fifiass,  and  earthenware,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  sets  that  in  case  of  breakage  can  be 
readily  matched.  Peculiar  or  rare  pattenis  should 
be  avoided,  for  if  any  such  be  broken,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  very  difiicult  and  expensive,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

Cleaning.  China  (when  ver)'  dirty)  is  best 
cieaned  with  finely-powdered  fuller's  earth  and 
warm  water,  afterwards  rinsing  it  well  in  clean 
water.  A  little  clean  soft  soap  may  be  added  to 
the  water  instead  of  fuller's  earth.  The  same  plan 
is  recommended  for  cleaning  glass. 

Packing,  As  there  is  considerable  art  in  pack- 
ing brittle  hollow-ware,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
stand  exposure  to  the  jolting,  blowii,  and  agitation 
of  land-carriage,  it  is  better,  where  it  is  of  much 
value,  or  in  quantity,  to  have  it  done  by  a  person 
Bsed  to  the  job.  A  man,  accustomed  to  packing 
such  articles,  may  be  readily  procured  at  any 
glasB-^works,  or  china  warehouse,  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. 

CHINA-ROOT  STARCH.  A  reddish-colored 
fitfhia,  procured  from  the  smilax  china. 

CHINESE  SHEET-LEAD.  The  Chinese  em- 
ploy large  quantities  of  sheet-lead  in  packing  their 
lesy  which  they  make  in  the  following  way : — 


Melted  lead  is  poured  from  a  crucible  upon  a  larga 
flat  stone,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  immedi- 
ately anotlier  stone  is  dashed  upon  t.ie  fluid  lead, 
which  is  thus  pressed  out  into  a  very  thin  plate  or 
leail  This  is  instantly  removed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  rough  edges 
of  the  plates  are  afterwards  cut  ofl",  and  then  sol- 
dered together  for  use.  llie  Chinese  employ  two 
men  in  this  process;  one  to  pour  on  the  melted 
lead,  and  the  other  to  work  the  stone.  .  A  similar 
method  has  been  adopted  for  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, to  form  the  plates  of  zinc  for  galvanic  batte- 
ries. 

CHIRAYITINE,  SULPHATE  OF.  The 
substance  sold  under  this  name  is  sulphate  of  quina. 
Chirayita  yields  no  alkaloid,  but  merely  a  bitter 
matter. 

CHLORAL  A  substance  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 

Prep.  Place  anhydrous  alcohol  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  pass  dry  chlorine  gas  through  it,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  but  afterwards  with  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  passes  un- 
decomposed  through  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, the  process  is  complete.  On  cooling,  the 
liquid  in  the  retort  solidifies,  forming  a  crystalline 
mass  of  hydrated  chloral.  This  must  be  melted 
by  gentle  heat,  and  agitated  with  thrice  its  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  increasing  the  heat  a  lit- 
tle, an  oily  stratum  of  impure  chloral  will  rise  to 
the  surface.  This  must  be  removed,  boiled  for 
some  time,  to  drive  off*  some  free  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  next  distilled  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  oil  of  vitriol ;  lastly,  it  must  be  rectified 
from  finely-powdered  quicklime,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  lime  becomes. 
dr\\ 

Remarks.  The  chlorine  is  best  introduced  bv  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and 
a  long  tube,  bent  upwards,  should  be  connected 
with  the  beak  to  convey  away  the  hydroch'oric 
acid  gas  extricated,  and  to  allow  the  volatilized 
alcohol  and  chloral  to  condense  and  flow  back  into 
the  retort. 

Prop.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  an 
ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water,  but  its  solution  in  the  latter  rapidly  changes 
into  a  semi -sol  id  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  soluble  iu  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
Chloral  boils  at  202°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*502. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  base.  The  chlorates  are  very  similar  to  the 
iiltrates,  both  in  their  properties  and  composition. 
They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  metallic 
chlorides  being  formed,  and  oxygen  gas  given  off*. 
Like  the  nitrates,  they  deflagrate  with  inflamma- 
ble substances,  but  with  greater  facility  and  vio- 
lence. A  mixture  of  this  kind  will  detonate  with 
1  a  slight  blow  or  friction.  All  the  chlorates  are  so- 
I  luble  in  water. 

I  Tests.  Rubbed  with  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  they 
explode  violently ;  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  water,  a  liquid  is  formed,  possessing 
bleaching  properties.  When  heated,  they  evolve 
oxygen.  Thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  defla- 
grate like  nitro.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  them  orange 
red.  The  following  simple  method  of  testing  the 
commercial  chlorates  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Choron : 
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"  The  protoxide  of  lead,  heated  with  chlorate 
nf  potassa  in  a  glass  tube  cloeed  at  one  end,  gives 
puce  oxide  of  lead,  (Pb  O',)  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  minium.  On  tiiis  new  reaction  is 
founded  the  test  which  I  propose  with  relation  to 
tlie  chlorates.  It  coiusists  in  slowly  heating  to  fu- 
aion  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  chlorate  and  li- 
tharge in  suitable  proportion,  covering  it  with  a 
layer  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  then  in  collecting  <m 
a  filter  the  puce  oxide  obtained,  by  aid  of  which 
the  quantity  of  chlorate  employed  may  be  ap- 
proximately calculated. 

"  This  prompt  and  cheap  process  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  employed  in  the  arts." 
(Comptes  Rendus,  xiv.) 

CHLORATE  OF  BARYTA.  {Wheeler's 
process.)  Digest  for  a  few  minutes  a  concentra- 
ted solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  silicated  hydro-fluoric  acid.  A  precipi- 
tate of  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium 
will  subside,  and  chloric  acid  remain  in  solution. 
Filter,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  bar^'ta ;  again 
filter,  when  prismatic  crystals  of  chlorate  of  bary- 
ta mdy  be  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation. 

Prop.f  ^c.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water. 
Used  to  make  chloric  acid.  This  salt  may  also 
be  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  strong 
milk  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  making  chlorate  of  potassa. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASSA.    Syn.  Hyper- 

OXYMURIATE   OF    PoTASH.       OxYMURIATE    OF   DITTO. 

Prep.  I.  Transmit  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
of  pure  potassa,  or  its  carbonate,  until  the  alkali 
be  completely  neutralized,  then  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, gently  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  set  it  aside,  where  it  will  cool  very 
slowly.  Crystals  of  the  chlorate  will  form  as  the 
liquor  cools,  and  must  be  collected,  carefully 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
re-solution  and  crystallization.  The  mother  liquor, 
by  evaporation,  will  yield  more  crystals,  or  it  may 
be  saved  for  a  future  operation. 

Remarks.  This  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
Woolf's  apparatus,  or  similarly  arranged  vessels. 
When  the  process  is  about  half  completed,  as  in- 
dicated by  litmus  paper,  ceasing  to  be  darkened, 
and  beginning  to  be  blanched,  it  is  better  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation,  and  to  remove  any  chloride  of 
potassium  that  may  have  fallen  down :  this  may 
be  washed  with  a  littlo  water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  liquor,  when  the  chlorine  should  be 
again  passed  through  the  solution.  When  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  pass  through  without  any  being  sensi- 
bly absorbed,  the  process  ib  completed.  The  gas 
tube  should  be  of  large  dimensiocB  at  the  end  im- 
mersed in  the  saline  solution,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  stopped  up  with  crystals. 
In  general  the  pure  chlorate  obtained  from  the 
second  crystallization,  amounts  to  about  y^  of  the 
weight  of  the  potash  employed.  The  smallness 
of  the  product  arises  from  a  large  portion  being 
converted  into  chloride  of  potaasium. 

II.  {GrahaiiCs  process.)  This  consists  in  sub- 
mitting equal  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above. 

III.  (IAebig*s  process.)  a.  The  chlorine  is 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 


ride of  potassium,  and  6  equivUents  o(  hydrate  of 
lime,  previously  stirred  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  paste,  whereby  the  lime  unitei 
with  the  chlorine,  forming  chloxide  of  calcium, 
and  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  converted  into 
chlorate  potassa ;  the  latter  is  then  separated  by 
crystallization.     (Buchners  ReperL) 

b.  Heat  chloride  of  lime  in  water  until  it  ceases 
to  aflect  vegetable  colors,  then  disBolve  it  in  hot 
water,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  add  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.  After  cooling,  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  cldorate  of  potassa  are  obtained.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime,  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  be  worthkos 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  employed ;  hence  this 
is  a  very  economical  process. 

IV.  ( Vee^s  process.)  Heat  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  marking  18  or  20^  Bamne,  in  a 
leaden  or  cast-iron  vessel,  and  when  hot,  dssolvo 
therein  enough  chloride  of  potassium,  to  raise  the 
hydrometer  3  or  4  degrees;  then  concentrate 
quickly,  but  cautiously,  until  the  gravity  of  30  or 
31^  Baume  be  obtained,  and  set  it  aside  to  cry«- 
tallize.  The  mother  water,  cond^ntrated  to  3(>^, 
will  yield  more  crystals.  By  re-solution  in  water, 
concentrating  to  15  or  16°,  filtering  and  agatm 
cooling,  pure  chlorate  of  potassa  will  be  obtained. 
This  is  a  good  and  economical  process. 

V.  {Patent  process  of  M.  Romer.)  Thus  con- 
sists in  placing  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  on  sht^Ives 
in  an  air-tight  chamber,  communicating  with  a 
retort,  filled  with  the  materials  for  generating 
chlorine,  by  which  the  alkali  becomes  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  operation  ia 
allowed  to  proceed  for  12  hours  without  interfe- 
rence, after  wliich,  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  m 
applied  to  the  retort  for  6  hours  longer.  The  ap- 
paratus is  now  opened,  and  the  chlorate  of  potasa 
thus  formed,  is  purified  and  freed  from  muriate  by 
solution  and  crystallization.  The  materials  for 
generating  the  chlorine,  are— crystallized  peroxidd 
of  maliganese,  in  fine  powder,  10  lbs. ;  plumbago 
10  lbs. ;  common  salt  30  lbs. ;  strongest  oil  of  vit- 
riol 20  lbs. ;  water  16  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  placed  upon  the  shelves  is  10  lbs 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  product  obtained 
by  this  process,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  its  valuOb 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^c.  Crj'stallizes  in  four  and  six 
sided  pearly  scales ;  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  water 
at  60"^,  and  in  2^  parts  at  212°.  At  aboat  450<>, 
it  undei^oea  tlie  igneous  fusion,  and  on  increasing 
tiie  heat  almost  to  redness,  efiervescence  ensues, 
and  pure  oxygen  gas  is  given  off.  It  yields  39*Io| 
by  weight  of  Uiis  gas,  (Ure,)  and  becomes  changed 
into  chloride  of  potassium.  It  will  bear  a  heat 
of  600°  Fahr.  without  undergoing  any  change. 
When  mixed  with  inflammable  substances,  and 
triturated,  heated,  or  subjected  to  a  smart  blow,  it 
explodes  with  gre^t  violence.  It  also  fulminates 
when  thrown  into  strong  acids.  As  a  medicine^ 
it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic  Dose.  5  to  15  gr.  or 
more.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  manufactvv» 
of  fireworks,  oxygen  gas,  lucifer  matches,  6lc^ 
and  was  formerly  used  to  fill  percussion  caps,  but 
was  abandoned  for  fulminating  mercury,  as  it  was 
found  to  rust  the  nipples  of  the  guns,  which  tbm 
latter  does  not  do. 

The  following  experiments  with  this  salt,  whid^ 
are  mentioned  in  most  chemical  works,  may  amna» 
the  young  expenmentalist — ^Rub  2  gr.  into  powdar 
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in  a  mortar,  add  1  gr.  of  Bulphur,  mix  them  well 
by  gentle  trituration,  then  collect  the  powder  into 
a  iieap,  and  press  upon  it  suddenly  and  forcibly 
with  the  pestle ;  a  loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If 
the  mixture  be  wrapped  in  strong  paper,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  the  report  will  be  still  louder. 
5  gr,  of  the  salt,  mixed  in  the  same  manner  with 
2^  of  charcoal,  will  be  inflamed  by  strong  tritura- 
tion, especially  if  a  grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be 
added,  but  without  much  noise.  If  a  little  sugar 
be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  Uie  chlorate,  and 
a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden 
and  vehement  inflammation  will  ensue ;  but  this 
experiment  requires  caution,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing. To  1  gr.  of  the  powdered  salt  in  a  mortar, 
add  ^  a  gr.  of  phosphorus ;  it  will  detonate  with  a 
loud  report,  on  the  gentlest  trituration.  In  this 
experimeut  the  hand  should  be  defended  by  a 
glove,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none 
of  the  phospUorus  get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus 
may  be  inflamed  by  it  under  water,  by  putting 
into  a  wine  glass  1  part  of  phosphorus  and  2  of 
the  chlorate,  nearly  filling  the  glass  with  water, 
and  then  pouring  in,  through  a  glass  tube  reach- 
ing to  tiie  bottom,  3  or  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  experiment,  too,  is  very  hazardous  to  the 
eyes.  If  olive  or  linseed  oil  be  taken  instead  of 
phosphorus,  it  may  be  inflamed  by  similar  means 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt  should  not 
be  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  perhaps  any  in- 
flarmnable  substance,  as  in  this  state  it  has  been 
known  to  detonate  spontaneously.  The  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  such  mixtures  immediately 
causes  them  to  inflame  and  explode ;  but  this  ex- 
periment does  not  succeed  with  diamond  powder. 
(Ciienevix.) 

Pur.  The  usnal  impurity  is  muriate  of  potash. 
Vh'm  is  readily  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
A  Holution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  give  a 
eurdy  white  precipitate  soluble  in  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia, if  a  muriate  be  present,  whereas  the  solution 
w.ll  remain  clear,  if  the  salt  be  pure.  The  tests 
art  the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  chlorate. 
The  salt  may  be  known  to  contain  potash,  by  the 
tests  described  under  the  article  potassa,  and  may 
thus  be  distinguished  from  chlorate  of  soda. 

CHLORATE   MATCHES.    Prep.  Chlorate 
•f  potassa  30  grs. ;   flowers  of  sulphur  10  grs. ; 
powdered  lump  sugar  8  grs. ;  powdered  gum  ara- 
ble 5  grs.  ;  vermilion  enough  to  color.     Proc.  Re- 
duce the  chlorate  to  fine  powder  in  a  marble  or 
wedg&Mrood'W9ie  mortar,  then  place  it  on  a  stone 
Mab.  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  all 
together  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  adding  just 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  paste.     Into  this  mix- 
ture  the  points  of  matches,  made  of  slips  of  thin 
wood  or  pasteboard,  are  to  be  dipped,  and  after- 
wards carefully  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  situa- 
Uon. 

Remetrks.  These  matches,  dipped  mto  a  little 
flaiphqHc  acid,  or  exposed  to  smart  friction,  imme- 
£alely  enflame.  The  risk  of  spilling  the  acid  may 
1h»  avoided  by  placing  a  little  asbestos  in  the  bottle, 
and  pouring  thereon  only  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
^  the  aifbestos  will  absorb.  It  is  only  the  compo- 
atk>ii  un  the  match  that  should  be  touched  with 
the  acid,  for  if  the  wood  be  well  wetted  it  will  not 
^rn.  1*o  ensure  success  it  is  best  to  dip  them  into 
mfilted  brimstone  to  the  height  of  about  }  of  an 
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inch  before  applying  the  composition.  These 
matches  once  occupied  the  place  that  Lucifers  did 
a  few  years  since,  an^  that  Congreves  do  now. 

CHLORATE,  PRIMING,  (tor  Guns.)  Prep. 
Pulverize  the  best  gunpowder,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  water ;  then  add  half  its  weight  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  and,  while  semi-fluid,  drop  it  into 
the  empty  copper  caps;  place  them  aside  in  a 
warm  situation  to  dry. 

«  Remarks.  The  same  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served in  mixing  the  ingredients,  as  directed  in  the 
last  article.  This  priming  is  now  superseded  by 
fulminating  mercury,  which,  as  before  observed, 
does  not  rust  the  nipple  and  foul  the  touchhole, 
like  the  chlorate  mixture. 

CHLORATES,  (PER-.)  Salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  perchloric  acid  with  the  bases.  The  per- 
chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  formed  by  adding  well- 
dried  and  finely-powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  in 
small  portions  at  a  tune,  to  an  equal  weight  of  con- 
ceutrated  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  warmed  in  an  open 
vessel.  The  bisulphate  of  potassa  formed  must 
then  be  washed  off  with  a  little  cold  watert  and 
the  residuum  of  perchlorate  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  crystallized.  Remarks.  These  salts  are 
distiQguished  from  the  chlorates  by  not  turning  yel- 
low with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  perchlorales 
may  be  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
base.  The  perchlorate  of  potassa  requires  65  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  while  the 
chlorate  only  requires  16. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  An  acid  composed  of 
chlorine  and  oxygon. 

Prep,  Dissolve  chlorate  of  baryta  in  16  iimtB  its 
weight  of  water;  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
until  all  the  baryta  be  precipitated  as  sulphate. 
The  clear  liquid  may  then  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration until  it  acquires  a  thin  oily  consistence. 

Props.  In  this  state  it  has  a  yellowish  tint, 
emits  a  smell  like  nitric  acid,  and  sets  fire  to  pa- 
per and  other  dry  organic  matter  thrown  into  it. 
By  heat  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It 
may  be  readily  detected  by  its  forming  chlorate  of 
potassa  with  that  of  alkali. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  (PER-.)  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  containing  2  eq.  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  last  acid. 

Prep.  Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  perchlorate 
of  potassa  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  ^  its 
weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Heat  must  now 
be  applied,  and  as  it  rises  to  284^  F.,  vapors  of 
this  acid  will  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  color- 
less liquid  in  the  receiver. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  more  stable  compound  than 
chloric  acid,  and  does  not  inflame  organic  sub- 
stances. By  distilling  it  fnmi  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  Serullas  obtained  it  in  a  solid  form.  In 
this  state  it  hisses  when  thrown  into  water,  like 
red-hot  iron. 

CHLORIDES.  Compounds  of  chlorine  with 
the  bases  in  definite  proporUons.  The  tests  for  the 
chlorides  are  the  same  as  for  chlorine.  (See  Chlo- 

RINB.) 

CHLORIDES  OF  CARBON.  Prep.  I.  {Per- 
chloride.)  Expose  the  oily  compound  formed  by 
mixing  equal  volumes  of  moist  chlorine  and  de- 
fiant gas,  to  the  direct  solar  rays  in  a  vessel  full  of 
chlorine  gas.    Hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off  and 
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perrhloride  of  carbon  formed.  Props.  Solid ;  smellfi 
somewhat  like  camphor ;  it  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
water,  fusible,  volatile ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  and  slightly  so  in  water ;  combustible. 

11.  {Protoehloride.)  When  the  perchloride  of 
carbon  is  passed  through  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  glasii  or  rock  crystal  heat- 
ed 10  redness,  chlorine  is  separated,  and  a  vapor 
formed,  which  must  be  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  Tliis  is  the  protoehloride  of  carbon. 
Prop.  Liquid,  limpid,  and  colorless ;  vaporizes  at 
lfi5<>  F. 

CHLORINE.  Syn.  Oxyhuriatic  Acid.  An 
elementary  substance  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine 
acid.  It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  French 
chemists  oxygenized  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen.  In  18U9,  Gay  Lussac  and  Ther- 
nard  suggested  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple substance  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Davy 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  suggestion.  After  some 
researches,  in  which  every  method  of  decomposing 
it  wa£!  tried  that  genius  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest, he  declared  it  to  be  a  simple  body,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name,  (from  x^wp^i  green j)  on  account 
of  its  color. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  together  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort 


strong  muriatic  acid  with  half  of  its  weight  of 
finely -powdered  peroxide  of  mauganeee.  Chlorine 
gas  is  immediately  evolved  even  io  the  cold,  but 
much  more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  Remarks.  This  gas  must  be  collected  in 
clean  dry  bottles  by  dbplacement  The  tube  coa- 
ducting  the  gas  must  reach  to  the  bottom  of  ttie 
bottle,  when  the  chlorine,  being  heavier  than  the 
air,  will  displace  the  latter,  without  mixing  with  it 
The  bottle  is  known  to  be  full  by  the  gas  over- 
flowing  the  mouth,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  its 
green  color.  The  bottle  must  now  be  closed  up 
with  an  accurately-fitting  stopper,  previou^v 
greased,  and  an  empty  one  put  in  its  place,  whuJi 
must  be  subsequently  treated  in  like  manner.  To 
free  the  gas  entirely  from  muriatic  acid,  it  may  be 
passed  through  water ;  and  to  render  it  dry,  it  may 
be  passed  over  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  Chkirine 
gas  may  also  be  collected  over  a  saturated  solutioD 
of  common  salt  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

II.  Four  common  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  upon  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  oi  lime,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water, 
upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxide  of 
manganese  previously  placed  m  a  retort  The 
proportions  ordered  by  diflerent  authorities  vary; 
the  following  are  the  principal: 


Brand     .     . 

.     .    4  water        ....        5  acid 

3  oxide    8  salt 

Liebig    .     . 

9     it                                                         9      *< 

1     "        3     « 

Thernard   .     . 

A         €t                                                                                               A.         " 

2    "        3     « 

Graham     .     . 

.    as  much  dilute  acid  as  contains   13  of  oil  vitriol 

6    "        8     " 

Remarks.  The  first  or  second  process  is  the 
most  convenient  for  small  experiments  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  the  latter  may  bo  adopted  where 
peroxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  procured.  The 
third  is  the  cheapest  method,  and  that  employed 
on  the  large  scale.  Mr.  Julius  Seybel  has  lately 
taken  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlorine,  which  are 
formed  by  one  operation.  This  is  done  by  decom- 
posing common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  closed 
vessels  of  lead,  or  lined  with  lead,  having  heat  ap- 
plied externally ;  and  in  employing  the  vapor  of 
the  muriatic  acid  thus  fonncd  to  act  on  manga- 
nese immersed  in  water,  such  vapor  being  con- 
ducted below  and  permitted  to  escape  upwards 
tlirough  the  water  and  manganese. 

Prop.  Chlorine  is  a  gaseous  substance,  possess- 
ing a  yellowish  green  color,  a  pungent  8ufiR)cating 
odor,  and  an  astringent  taste.  Its  most  remarka- 
ble properties  are,  its  power  of  destroying  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  the  putrid 
odor  of  decomposing  organic  matter;  hence  its 
value  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and 
fumigant  Water  absorbs  twice  its  volume  of  this 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  color.  Under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  four  atmospheres  it  condcnijes  into  a 
yellow  transparent  liquid.  With  the  bases,  chlorine 
forms  an  important  series  of  compounds,  called 
chlorides,  chlorurets,  or  muriates,  of  which  calomel 
and  common  salt  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
first  being  a  chloride  of  mercury,  and  the  second 
of  sodium.  The  metallic  chlorides  are  mostly  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  and  all,  save  two,  (mer- 
cury and  silver,)  soluble  in  water.  They  are  fusi- 
ble, and  often  crystalline.  The  chlorides  of  tin, 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  are  volatile  and 


sublime  unchanged.  The  chlorides  are  generally 
colorless,  and  resemble  the  salts  in  appearance* 
They  are  mostly  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 
They  are  not  decomposed  by  pure  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  readily  so  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
metallic  chlorides  may  generally  be  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metals  at  common 
temperatures,  and  in  many  instances  the  union  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  light  and  beat 
They  may  also  be  frequently  formed  by  dissolving 
the  oxides,  carbonates,  or  hydrates  of  the  bases,  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  crystallizing,  or  applying  heat, 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  Chlorine  has  such 
a  strong  attraction  for  the  metals  that  it  displaces 
oxygen  in  nearly  all  cases  at  a  red  heat 

Tests.  This  gas  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  gases  by  its  color,  odor,  and  bleaching  prop- 
erties. It  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  (chloride  of  silver,)  which  is  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  in  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  is  blackened  by  light.  Its  aqueous  solo- 
tion  dissolves  gold  leaf,  and  instantly  blackens  m. 
piece  of  silver  plunged  into  it  It  rapidly  destro>y« 
the  color  of  iodide  of  starch,  solution  of  indigo,  lit- 
mus, and  turmeric.  The  soluble  chlorides  may  be 
readily  detected  by  acidulating  their  solutions  with. 
nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated^ 
and  may  be  recognised  in  the  way  just  meutioDe^ 
The  insoluble  chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digcstiD|^ 
them  in  a  little  liquor  of  potassa,  when  a  soJutiou 
of  chloride  of  potassium  will  be  formed,  which  ma.y 
be  treated  as  a  liquid  chloride ;  or  the  chloridift  . 
may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  tested  vtHIl  ^ 
nitrate  of  silver  as  before.  A  sunple  method  at 
detecUng  free  chlorine  is  to  hold  a  rod,  dipped  in 
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water  of  &iiiaioiiia,  o^er  it,  when  white  fames  of 
■af  aLzninoniac  will  be  formed  ;  this,  coupled  with 
tfa«  property  of  bleaching  eolora,  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
mbstance.     (See  Chlorometry.) 

Ant.  Wlien  the  fumes  of  chlorine  are  inhaled, 
k  proves  an  inritatire  poison.  The  best  antidotes 
are  sa.id  to  be  ammoniacal  gas  or  the  vapors  of  warm 
water,  of  'wine,  or  of  ether.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle once  suffered  severely  from  getting  a  fall  iu- 
■piratioii  of  this  gas,  by  the  bwsting  of  a  large  ves- 
sel employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  was 
foil  at  the  time.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
eompletely  overcome  ;  but,  on  being  remove^jinto 
the  fresh  air,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and,  with  the 
exception  <^  a  violent  and  convuUive  cough,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  felt  even  better  than  he  did 
before.  The  gas  appeared  to  have  acted  both  as 
a  mental  and  bodily  stimulant  Every  known  an- 
tidote was  tried  in  this  case,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent advantage.  The  effects  gradually  wore  off, 
ait^r  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 

CHLORINE,  LIQUID.  Syn,  Oxymuriatic 
Acm  Oxymuriatic  Water.  Solution  of  Chlo- 
BE:fc  Chlorine  Water.  De  phlogistic  ate  d 
SpxaiT  OF  Salt.  Pi-ep.  I.  (Aqua  Chlorinii,  P.  D.) 
Ubiix  87  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  124  of  water, 
a.x^d  poor  it  upon  100  parts  of  dried  muriate  of  soda 
^2Jkd  30  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  previously 
mixed  together  and  placed  in  a  retorL  Conduct 
tbe  gras  evolved  into  200  parts  of  distilled  water. 

IL    {Aqua   Chlorinei,  P.  E.)  Muriate  of  soda 


red  oxide  of  lead  350  grs. ;  triturate  to 


CO 

^ether,  and  put  them  into  f^  viij^of  distilled  water 
contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  then  add  2  fluid 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid,  put  in  the  stopper,  and 
a^tate  occasionally  \mtil  the  oxide  of  lead  turns 
wliite.  The  clear  liquid  (after  subsidence)  is  to  be 
pocxred  off  into  another  stoppered  bottle. 

I IL  Paai  chlorine  gas,  procured  by  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned  under  Chlorine,  into  water, 
uutil  it  will  absorb  no  more. 

OHIiORITES.  Salts  formed  of  the  chlorons 
acid  with  tbe  bases.  The  alkaline  chlorites  may 
be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorous  acid 
flTss  into  a  sdution  of  the  pure  alkalis.  They  are  so- 
nibie  and  remarkable  for  their  bleaching  and  ox- 
ktiztn^  properties. 

CHIX)R1TES,  (HYPO-.)     These  are  formed 

by  tli«  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  salifiable  bases. 

ObJoride  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash  are  said  by 

to  be  hypochlorites,  but  this  is  undecided  ;  in 

t.he  very  existence  of  the  hypochlorites  has 

denied. 

OHLORO-CARBONIC  ACID.     Syn,  Phob- 

CuiiORO-CARBONOUB  AciD.     Prtp.  Exposo 

«i|ual  ^olames  of  caibonic  oxide  and  dry  chlorine 

S9  tbe  fays  of  the  sun,  or  diffused  daylight.  In  the 

;afie  combination  ensues  in  a  few  minutes,  in 

ftfcond  after  a  few  hours.     Prep,  A  colorless 

having  a  disagreeable  odor;   easily  decom- 

^dv  especially  by  water. 

CHI^ROMETER.     Syru  Cnix>RiMETER.  An 

stmvzxent  for  testing  the  strength  of  chlorides. 

CHX^ROMETRY.  Syn.  Chlorimbtry.  Chlo- 

:iz,  {Fr.)  The  process  or  operation  of  test- 

tJbe  decolorhig  power  of  the  compounds  of  chlo- 

tX  is  principally  applied  to  those  met  with  m 

ei:cer~the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  so- 


da. Among  the  name.t>us  tests  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  the  following  appear  to  be  those  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

I.  \Dalton'9  test.)  Weigh  exactly  78  grs.  of 
pure  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  previously  dried  by 
strong  pressure  between  the  folds  of  cloth,  and  di»> 
solve  it  in  2  oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  add  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  Next 
weigh  out  exactly  50  grs.  of  Uie  chloride  of  lime, 
well  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  2  oz.  of  tepid  water, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  tube  or  al- 
kaiimeter.  Then  fill  the  measure  up  to  0  with  the 
washings  of  the  mortar.  The  whole  should  be  now 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the  orifice 
and  shaking  it.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  next  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  added  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  latter  be  com- 
pletely peroxidized,  which  may  be  known  when  it 
ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
The  latter  test  is  applied  by  putting  a  drop  of  its 
solution  upon  a  white  plate,  and  touching  it  with 
the  point  of  a  glass  stirrer  or  rod,  dipped  in  the 
liquor  under  examination.  As  soon  as  the  test  in- 
dicates that  enough  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  been  added,  the  number  of  measures  poured 
from  the  alkalimeter  must  be  carefully  obser^'ed, 
from  whence  the  richness  of  the  sample  may  be 
estimated,  as  follows: — As  100  of  the  alkaJimeter 
divisions  contain  exactly  50  gis.  of  the  chloride, 
each  measure  will  contain  half  a  grain,  and,  con- 
sequently, any  number  of  measures  consumed,  will 
represent  half  that  number  of  grains  of  the  chlo- 
ride under  examination  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  thus  used  will  have  contained  10  grs.  of 
chlorine — the  constant  quantity  of  that  substance 
required  to  peroxide  the  given  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Thus  ; — If  80  measures  of  the  liquor  in 
the  alkalimeter  be  consumed,  this  quantity  will 
have  contained  40  grs.  of  the  chloride  and  10  grains 
of  chlorine.  By  dividing  1000  by  this  number,  the 
per  centage  of  chlorine  will  be  obtained,  thus  : 


lOOO 
40 


=258. 


The  above  method  admits  of  mnch  greater  ac- 
curacy, if  the  chloride  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  tepid 
water,  placed  in  a  Schuster's  alkalimeter,  previ- 
ously weighed,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  ex- 
actly 1000  grs.  when  cold.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed may  here  be  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness. Every  grain  of  the  solution  will  be  only 
equal  to  -^^  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  solution  consumed  is  determined  by 
weighing  the  alkalimeter  before  and  after  the  op- 
eration. The  diflerence  is  the  quantity  that  has 
been  used. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crum.  He  proposes  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
to  add  the  chloride  in  the  state  of  powder  from  a 
weighed  quantity. 

II.  {CrurrCs  proceaa,)  Mix  equal  weights  of  wa- 
ter and  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolve  therein  cast- 
iron  borings  until  saturated.  To  ensure  perfect 
saturation  a  large  excess  of  iron  is  employed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for 
some  time.  One  measure  of  the  solution,  marking 
40°  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*200,)  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  qaantity  of  acetic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  l*04d.) 
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This  forms  the  proof  solution,  which,  if  miied  with  6 
or  8  parts  of  water,  is  quite  colorless,  but  ciiloride  of 
lime  occasions  the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron, 
which  gives  it  a  red  color. 

The  above  proof-solution  is  then  poured  into  12 
two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  to  the 
amount  of  ^  of  their  capacity ;  these  are  filled  up 
with  bleaching  liquid  of  various  strengths ;  the  first 
at  J^  of  a  degree  of  Twaddle,  the  second  y\,  and 
so  on  up  to  If  or  1°.  They  are  then  well  corked 
up,  and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side  by  side  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  receive  them,  m 
the  manner  represented  in  the  engraving.    A  se- 


^ 
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ries  of  test  vials  are  thus  formed,  showing  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  color  that  the  solutions  of  the  given 
8trengti)s  are  capable  of  producing.  To  ascertain 
the  strength  of  an  unknown  sample  of  bleaching 
liquor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vial, 
exactly  similar  to  the  12  previously  used,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  {},.)  The  vial  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching  liquor,  well 
shaken,  and  placed^  beside  that  one  of  the  12  al- 
ready prepared  which  it  most  resembles  in  color. 
The  number  on  that  vial  expresses  the  strength  of 
the  sample  under  examination,  in  j'^ths  of  a  de- 
gree of  Twaddle's  hydrometer. 

Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Bleaching  Liquid, 
at  6^  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*030,)  requi- 
red to  be  added  to  a  weaker  liquor,  to  raise  it  to 
the  given  strengths.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Cruni's 
tabic  by  Mr.  Cooley. 


Strength 

of  sample 

in    1  <> 
m  ,^  . 

Required 
Strength. 

Proportion 

Given 
Sample. 

1  required. 

Liquor 
at  6°. 

Farts. 

Part 

Water. 

ao. 

8 

1 

H 

2 

do. 

11 

3 

do. 

13i 

4 

do. 

17 

5 

do. 

23 

6 

do. 

35 

7 

do. 

71 

Water. 

£ 

11 

1 

13i 

2 

do. 

17 

3 

do. 

23 

4 

do. 

35 
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Remarks.  The  preceding  method  is  adminUy 
suited  for  weak  solutions,  such  as  are  employed  far 
bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well  adapted  (from 
its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes  of  practical  men.  U 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  8cotch  bteacfaiBg 
houses. 

According  to  Mr.  Crum,  the  range  of  strength 
within  which  cotton  is  safe,  is  very  limited.  A 
solution  at  1°  of  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1-005,)  is 
not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  ^^  is  scarcely 


f\u 


sufficiently  strong  for  the  first  operation  on 
cloth,  unless  it  be  packed  more  loosely  than 
(Trans.  Glasgow  Phil.  Soc.) 

iff..  {Ure's  UaL)  This  consists  in  adding  wata 
of  ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tiuged  with 
litmus,  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chlo* 
ride,  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  be  nrutralixed, 
which  is  known  by  the  color  ceasing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed*  the 
strength  is  estimated.  During  tiie  above  procea 
azote  is  evolved,  and  the  estimation  of  the  voJcme 
thus  liberated  has  been  proposed  as  another  easy 
method  of  chiorimetry  by  Dr.  Ure. 

This  gentleman  recommends  the  two  sub^tanott 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inverted  and  graduated  syphon 
tube  over  mercury.     (See   Engraving.)      •*  Tiie 
shut  end  a  and  the  open  end  6j  are  both 
graduated  to  one  scale  ;  for  example,  lo 
f  jir  ^^  ^^  inch,  or  to  grain  or  10  grain 
measures.    The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with 
mercury,  and  then  10  measures  of  it  are 
to  be  displaced  at  the  open  end,  by  in- 
serting a    wooden    plug.     This    space 
being  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  to  be  turn- 
ed up  into  the  shut  end,  by  covering  the 
open  end  with  the  finger  and  uivMlin^ 
the  tube;   a  few  drops  of   water   may  he 
through   to  wash   the  mercury.      The   amrocnia 
being  now  let  up  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  «»vi4ve 
a  quantity  of  azote,  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent   The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  holdii^ 
the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  over  the  f)aroe  of  a 
spirit-lamp     The  mercury  is  protected  from  the 
chlorine  by  the  eunmonia ;  and  should  any  notiea 
be  entertained  of  such  an  action,  the  ammoiisa 
may  be  let  up  first.     I  have  made  inuunoerafaia 
researches  over  mercury,  with  a  detached 
ratus  of  this  kind,  which  combines  preci»ofi 
rapidity  of  result"     (Ure's  Diet  Arts.) 

IV.  {Process  of  Af.  Gay  Luasae,)     One  part 
of  the  best  indigo  is  dissolved  in  9  parts  of  sstroa^ 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.     Tlve 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  water,  iu  stscb 
proportion,  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas  shall  ex- 
actly decolor  10  volumes  of  this  solution.      Eladi 
measure  so  decolored  is  called  a  degree,  and  eadi 
degree  is  divided  into  fifths.    5  grains  of  (he  hetH 
chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  500  grain  meaMires  oC 
water,  will  possess  the  above  power,  and  indical4^ 
10°  or  proof,  and  will  decolor  10  times  its  votumA 
of  the  indigo  solution.  The  ohjections  to  x\w  meth* 
oA  of  chiorimetry  are,  that  the    indisro    s^>Intie«i 
alters  by  keeping,  and  that  it  is  not  adapt «^   Awi 
testing  strong  solutions  of  chloride  of  liTae.      **  f] 
have  tried  the  indigo  test  in  many  ways,  but  uervij 
could  confide  in  it."     (Ure.)  •] 

CHLORO-NITROUS  GAS.    A 
pound,  discovered  by  K.  Davy.     It 
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hy  treating  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  potasnum, 
or  calcinm,  in  powder,  with  as  much  strong  nitric 
acid  as  is  sufficient  to  wet  it,  when  this  gas  is 
erolved.  Prop,  It  has  an  orange  color,  smells 
like  chlorine,  and  bleaches.     Soluble  in  water. 

CHLOROPHYLL.  Syn.  Chlorophile. 
CiiLOROPiiYLE.  The  green  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe  fniit,  and  juices 
of  most  plants.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  pu- 
rified by  succeaave  solutions  in  alcohol  and  muriatic 
tcid ;  ftom  the  last  it  is  precipitated  pure  by  water. 
Prop.  A  dark  green  mass,  producing  a  grass- 
green  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
acids,  alkalis,  and  oils.  If  an  earthy  or  metalHc 
Ealt  be  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  be  added,  the  earth  or  oxide  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  this  coloring 
matter,  forming  a  green  lake,  possessing  consider- 
able permanency.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who 
first  discovered  chlorophyll,  obtained  it  by  simply 
pressing  the  leaves,  washing  in  water,  and  after- 
wards treating  it  with  alcohol. 
I  CHLOROOS  ACID.  Syn.  Peroxide  of 
Chlorine.  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Pref.  Chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  made 
into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  put  into 
a  retort  and  heated  in  a  water-bath,  hot  but  not 
boiling.  A  yellowish  green  gas  is  given  off,  which 
may  either  be  collected  in  dry  bottles,  or  passed 
ffito  water,  when  it  will  form  liquid  chlorous  acid. 

Props.,  j^.  Its  aqueous  solution  undergoes 
gradaal  decomposition,  yielding  chlorine  and  chlo- 
ric ac:d.  It  possesses  powerful  oxidizing  and 
bteacfamg  properties,  and  unites  with  the  bases 
forming  salts  called  chlorites.  These  aro  all  solu- 
Ue  in  water,  and  poasess  bleaching  powers  like  the 
add.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the  evolution 
of  chlorous  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 

CHOCOLATE.  Syn.  Chocolada.  Choco- 
L4T,  {Fr.)  The  roasted  cacao  nut  made  into  a 
paste  by  triturating  it  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
sugar  and  aromatics,  and  cast  in  tin  moulds,  in 
w^eh  it  concretes  into  cakes  on  cooling.  The 
terra  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  ckocoy 
toond,  and  atte,  water ;  because  of  the  noise  made 
ai  Ha  preparation.  (Dr.  Alston.) 

Qual.  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  if 
taken  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  weak  stomachs,  especially  those  that  are 
easily  affected  by  oily  substances  or  vegetable  food. 
l%e  quantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the  richer 
Tarieties,  improve  the  flavor,  but  render  them  more 
tfanulant  and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms, 
an)  complaints  of  the  head. 

Prep.    The  nuts  are  first  roasted,  (on  the  small 

acale  this  may  be  done  in  a  frying-pan,)  and  after 

faiog  cleared  from  the  husks,  reduced  to  coarse 

^  .fovder ;  they  are  then  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar, 

|v  "UK  bottom  of  which  is  heated,  until  they  are  re- 

^  ^Ked  to  a  paste,  which  is  efiected  by  the  action 

4if  the  beat  on  the  oil  or  butter  they  contain.  This 

faste  or  semi-flnid  mass  is  then  poured  out  into 

^ADolds,  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  forms  cake 

^AoeolatiSt  or  chocolate  paste;  or  it  may  be  re- 

Jboed  to  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  when  it  is 

'4b«wii  under  the  name  of  chocolate  powder. 

Renutrks.    Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  with- 

ppH  the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the 

as  plain  chocolate.    The  Spaniards  flavor  it 


with  vanilla,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  frequently 
scent  it  with  musk  and  ambergris.  In  general, 
they  add  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  arti- 
cles. The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  but  lit- 
tle flavoring,  and  that  principally  vanilla.  Tliey 
employ  the  best  caracca  nuts,  and  add  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

The  mass  of  the  conmion  chocolate  sold  in  Eng- 
land, is  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas,  and  maize 
or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  » 
added,  to  make  it  adhere  together.  In  this  way  is 
made  the  article  commonly  marked  in  the  shops 
at  Sd.f  9d.f  and  lOd.  the  pound.  I  know  a  person 
who  lately  bought  a  large  quantity  at  5d.,  whore- 
as  good  nuts,  in  their  unprepared  state,  cost  at 
wholesale  more  than  double  the  money. 

To  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  re- 
quires some  little  experience.  The  roasting  of  the 
nuts  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  pro- 
cess stopped  as  soon  as  the  aroma  is  well  devel- 
oped. They  should  then  be  turned  out,  cooled, 
and  fanned  from  the  husks.  On  the  large  scale, 
chocolate  is  made  in  mills,  worked  by  steam  pow- 
er, and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  grinding, 
admirably  fulfils  its  duty. 

The  South  American  beans  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  making  chocolate.  Like  wine,  it  improves 
hy  age,  if  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too  warm  a 
olace 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Prep.  Chocolate 
scraped  fine  1  oz. ;  thick  cream  1  quart ;  sugar 
(best)  6  oz. ;  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  mill  it  welL  When  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs ;  whisk  rapidly,  and 
take  up  the  froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  in 
glasses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of 
them. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Reduce  1  oz.  of 
chocolate  to  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and  add  it  to 
1  lb.  of  finely-powdered  sugar ;  moisten  the  paste 
with  clear  water,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
runs  smooth,  and  will  not  spread  too  much  when 
dropped  out ;  then  drop  it  regularly  on  a  smooth 
plate.     Avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Sorbet 
AU  Chocolat.  *  Prep.  Rub  2  oz.  of  chocolate  to  a 
paste  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  then  add 
cream  for  icing  1  quart  Ice  as  wanted  fof 
use. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  Prep. 
Put  the  milk  and  water  on  to  boil ;  then  scrape 
the  choipolate  fine,  from  one  to  two  squares  to  a 
pint,  to  suit  the  stomach:  when  the  milk  and 
water  boils,  take  it  off  the  fire,  throw  in  the  choc- 
olate, mill  it  well,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  froth, 
which  process  will  not  take  five  minutes.  The 
sugar  may  either  be  put  in  with  the  scraped  choc- 
olate, or  added  afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  made  before  it  is  wanted; 
because  heating  again  injures  the  flavor,  destroys 
the  froth,  and  separates  the  body  of  the  chocolate ; 
the  oil  of  the  nut  being  observed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to 
rise  to  the  top,  which  is  the  only  cause  why  choc- 
olate can  offend  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

CHOCOLATE,  FRENCH.    Prep.  Finest  ca- 
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cao  nuts  3  lbs. ;  best  refined  sugar  1  lb. ;  beans  of 
vanilla  2  in  number ;  grind  together,  as  before  de- 
scribed* 

CHOCOLATE  MILK.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz. 
of  chocolate  in  1  pint  of  new  milk 

CHOCOLATE  POWDER.  Cake  chocolate 
scraped  or  ground.     Usually  sold  in  tin  canisters. 

CHOCOLATE,  SPANISH.  Prep.  1.  Ca- 
racca  nuts  11  lbs.;  sugar  (white)  3  lbs.;  vanilla 
1  oz. ;  cinnamon  (cassia)  \  oz. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  as 
above. 

II.  Caracca  nuts  10  lbs. ;  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ; 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  vanilla  3  oz. ;  as  above. 

III.  Caracca  nuts  8  lbs. ;  island  cacao  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar  10  lbs. ;  aromatics  as  above. 

IV.  Island  cacao  7  lbs.;  farina  to  absorb  the 
oil ;  inferior. 

CHOCOLATE,  VANILLA.  Syn.  Chocolat 
A  LA  Vanilla.  Caracca  nuts  7  lbs. ;  Mexican  va- 
nilla 1  oz. ;  ciimamon  ^  oz. ;  cloves  3  in  number ; 
as  before. 

II.  Best  chocolate  paste  21  lbs. ;  vanilla  4  oz. ; 
cinnamon  2  oz. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  musk  10  grs. ;  as 
before. 

CHOLERA.  Syn.  Cholera  Morbus.  Eng- 
lish Cholera.  (From  ;^oXj?,  bile,  pint,  I  flow. 
Celsus.)  A  disease  characterized  by  bilious  vom- 
iting and  purgiug,  accompanied  by  great  pain  and 
debility.  It  most  frequently  occurs  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  appears  to  be  produced  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  checked  perspiration,  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  indigestible  fruit,  &c.  It  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  fever,  thirst,  and  severe  abdominal 
pains,  and  sometimes  by  cold  sweats,  extreme  de- 
bility, feeble  pulse,  &c.,  under  which  the  patient 
sinks  in  24  hours. 

Treat.  In  most  cases  this  complaint  is  not  dan- 
gerous, and  yields  to  proper  treatment  in  a  few 
days.  As  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  as  possible,  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor 
oil,  should  be  administered,  and  its  action  acceler- 
ated by  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  as  barley- 
water,  toast  and  water,  water  gruel,  &c.  Opiates 
may  be  employed,  both  topically  and  by  the 
mouth.  A  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  rubbed  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  a  sunple 
method,  and  will  generally  allay  the  pain.  15  or 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  witlt  a  tablespoonful 
of  good  brandy,  may  also  be  taken  every  hour,  if 
the  pain  bo  severe.  Should  the  stomach  reject  it, 
or  the  vomiting  be  apparently  increased  by  drink- 
mg  copiously,  the  same  treatment  should  be  per- 
severed in.  When  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
has  abated,  tonics  and  bitters,  as  gentia%  calom- 
ba,  orange-peel,  &c.,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

CHROMATE.  A  saline  compound,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  chromic  acid  with  a  base.  The 
ehromates  are  characterized  by  their  yellow  or  red 
color,  the  latter  predominating  when  the  acid  is  in 
excess. 

Prep.  The  insoluble  salts  of  chromic  acid,  as 
those  of  baryta,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  &c., 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those 
bases,  with  neutral  chromate  of  potassa.  The 
first  three  are  red,  the  fourth  orange,  and  the  fifth 
deep  red  or  purple. 

Teats.  1.  On  boiling  a  chromate  in  hydrochloric 
■cid,  mixed  with  alcohol,  chromic  acid  is  first  set 


free,  and  then  decomposed,  forming  a  green  aoln* 
tion  of  chloride  of  chromium.  2.  With  acetate  of 
lead,  the  ehromates  give  a  yellow  ]>recipiiate : 
3,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddish  violet ;  4,  with 
nitrate  of  mercury,  a  red  one. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn.  Salt  o# 
Chrome.  Neutral  Chromate  op  Potasoa.  Ob 
the  large  scale  this  salt  is  prepared  from  clirome 
ore,  a  natural  octohedral  chromate  of  iit>n,  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Prep.  I.  The  oi^,  freed  as  much  as  pebble 
from  its  gangue,  is  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and 
mixed  with  ^  or  ^  of  its  weight  of  braised  aiire, 
and  in  thb  state  exposed  to  a  powerful  beat  for 
several  hours,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  etined 
up  with  iron  rods.  The  calcined  matter  is  next 
raked  out  and  lixiviated  with  water.  A  beautiful 
yellow-colored  solution  results,  which  is  evapora- 
ted briskly  over  a  naked  fire,  when  the  chromate 
of  potash  falls  down  nnder  the  form  of  a  granulaj 
yellow  salt,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
with  a  ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  wooden  vewt^l, 
furnished  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  called  the 
draining  box,  where  it  is  left  to  drain  and  dry.  In 
this  state  it  forms  the  commercial  chromate  of 
potash.  By  a  second  solution  and  crystaliizatioa, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  and-  more  regiiiar 
crystals. 

Remarks.  As  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  con- 
ducting this  process,  b  to  procure  a  neutral  chro- 
mate of  potassa,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
chrome  oxide  in  the  ore  should  be  first  ascertained, 
so  that  the  proper  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  addtrd. 
In  every  case,  the  proportion  of  nitre  or  aikaii 
should  be  slightly  less  than  what  is  absolutely  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  ore,  as  the  production  of  a 
neutral  salt  is  thereby  ensured  ;  and  should  not  the 
whole  of  the  chrome  oxide  be  decomposed  by  the 
first  burning,  it  may  easily  be  roasted  a  second 
time  with  fresh  alkali,  should  the  remaining  qDaa<^ 
tity  be  thought  worth  saving.  These  remarks  alss 
apply  to  the  following  formulas. 

II.  Chrome  oro  (contaiuing  50}  of  protoxide  of 
chrome)  2  parts ;  saltpetre  1  part ;  as  lart. 

III.  Chrome  ore  of  34|,  4  parts;  potashes  2 
parts ;  nitre  1  part ;  as  above. 

IV.  Chrome  ore  of  34{,  10  parts;  potashes  5 
parts ;  peroxide  of  manganese  1  part ;  as  last. 

V.  {Process  of  Mr.  Charles  Watt,  Jun.)  "  I 
have  tried  numerous  experiments,  with  a  view  t» 
the  employment  of  cheaper  salts  than  the  nitrates 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  I  have  found  tliat 
the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda  may  be  entirely 
substituted  for  the  nitrates  of  those  bases,  by  tke 
simultaneous  employment  of  lime,  which  assists  in 
the  decom^xMition  of  the  sulphate. 

"  The  process  is  as  follows : — The  sulphate  k  to 
be  ground,  or  otherwise  intimately  mixed  with  tho 
pulverized  ore,  and  the  lime*  is  then  added,  vhicia 
should  also  be  intimately  mixed  with  the 
It  is  then  to  be  subjected,  for  about  4  hours,  Xa 
strong  red  heat  The  nature  of  the  furnace  to  1 
employed  for  the  purpose  is  not  of  any  great 

*  "  It  Is  qaite  Immaterial  whether  the  lime  be  In  a  • 
of  carbonate,  or  otherwi«e ;  bat  I  think,  genefally  s| 
Ins,  it  win  t>e  found  quite  as  advantageous  to  emplof 
which  has  been  borat,  as  it  will  save  trooble  and  exj 
la  grinding." 
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jwrtance,  so  long  as  carbonaceous  matters  from 
the  iire  are  entirely  excluded,  and  the  required 
temperature  is  attainable.  Unless  strong  heat  is 
employed,  no  decomposition  will  take  place ;  the 
temperature  already  employed  in  manufactnring 
this  artifsle  from  the  nitrates,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  furnaces  used  in  every  way  suitable.  The 
nuum  should  be  well  raked  about  every  half  hour, 
U*  eosure  the  whole  of  it  being  sufficiently  heated. 
"  Proceeding  thus,  the  manufacturer  may  ascer- 
tain whether  the  process  is  complete  by  taking  out 
a  f^unple  from  the  furnace,  and  treating  it  with  a 
8ll{^t  preponderance  of  dilute  pure  nitric  acid,  then 
adding  chloride  of  barium ;  if,  on  this  addition, 
much  precipitate  of  sulphate  is  formed,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  completed  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  slight  milkinees  is  produced,  the  'batch' 
may  be  ctmsidered  as  finished. 

**  I  have  fotmd,  from  numerous  analyses,  that 
fiffi^rmt  samples  of  the  ore  vary  considerably  in 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  they  oon- 
tain,  and  I  therefore  advise  every  manufacturer  to 
analyze  a  fair  average  sample  before  he  makes  a 
parchaee." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Watt  has 
adopted  for  this  purpose : — 

"  Take  a  given  weight  of  the  ore,  say  200  gr., 
previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately 
mix  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa  or  soda,*  adding  a  little  slaked  lime  to  pre- 
vent it  from  fiuxing ;  place  it  in  an  iron  crucible, 
and  subject  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  about  3  or  4 
hoore ;  then  treat  the  mass  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  chromate.  The  insoluble  matter  having 
been  washed  several  times  until  the  water  has 
ceased  to  come  off  colored,  the  washings  are  to  be 
added  together  and  evaporated  to  concentrate  the 
BC^ution.  This  being  done,  it  is  to  be  treated  with 
an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  the 
chromic  acid,  and  then  treated  with  spirit  of 
wine,  by  which  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  green  oxide,  which  will  remain  in 
solution  io  the  preponderance  of  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed. A  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess 
'ta  then  to  be  added,  which  will  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  chromium ;  the  mass  is  then  boiled  to 
evaporate  the  superabundance  of  ammonia. 

"  It  most  now  be  passed  through  a  fitter  to  col- 
fect  the  oxide,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  on  it 
to  free  it  from  any  saline  matter :  then  gently  dry 
oi  the  filter,  when  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
with  ease,  as  the  oxide,  which  was  previously  of  a 
very   bulky  nature,  contracts  very  considerably. 
It  may  then  be  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a 
■Over,   platmum,  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  after- 
wards its  weight  ascertained,  from  which  the  per 
oentaj^  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  the  ore  con- 
teinfl,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
teqnired  to  convert  it  into  a  chromate,  may  be  cal- 
Calated.*'     (Chemist,  iv.  70.) 

Pro-p.y  Uses,  ^e.  The  commercial  chromate  of 
yatash  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  in  other  re- 
Upects,  resembles  coarse  culinary  salt  It  is  used 
m  various  processes  in  the  arts, — ^in  dyeing,  bleach- 
.  ^gt  the  manufacture  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate 
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and  several  other  chromates. 


•  **■  It  vrlll  be  u  well  to  me  a  nitrate  in  the  snalysis ;  the 
^aallcy  beiag  amaU,  it  will  be  of  no  conaequence." 


Pur.  Chromate  of  potash  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  it 
therefore  becomes  important  to  the  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  test  its  purity. 

I.  ( Test  of  M.  Zuher.)  Add  tartaric  acid,  dis- 
solved in  50  parts  of  water,  to  a  like  solution  of  the 
sample.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
and  the  color  verges  towards  the  green,  the  super- 
natant liquor  should  afibrd  no  precipitate  with 
either  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  baryta,  whence  the 
absence  of  muriates  and  sulphates  may  be  interred. 
The  proportions  are,  8  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  1 
part  of  the  chromate,  both  in  solution.  If  saltpetre 
be  the  adulterating  ingredient,  the  sample  will  de- 
flagrate when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

Mr.  Watt  says,  "  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sup- 
plied  with  a  sample  which  was  nothing  but  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  colored  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  chromate,  and  which 
caused  a  white  precipitate  in  any  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  For  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  I 
subjoin  the  following  method  of  examining  the 
chromates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

"  First  ascertain  the  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  by  weighing  out  a  certain 
portion,  drying  it  on  a  sand-bath,  and  again  weigh- 
ing ;  the  loss  of  weight  will  give  the  quantity  of 
water :  then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  add 
any  soluble  salt  of  lead  until  it  ceases  to  give  a 
precipitate.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  boiled,  and 
more  distilled  water  added ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  if  the  sample  under 
examination  contain  f^uy  chloride  of  sodium,  small 
shining  crystalline  needles  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  remaining  pre- 
cipitate is  then  to  be  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  which  will  decompose  the  chromate  ;  by 
adding  distilled  water,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  lead,  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead, 
if  any,  may  be  dried,  and  its  amount  ascertained, 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  chro- 
mate may  be  calculated. 

"  If  it  be  reijuired  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
chloride,  this  may  be  done  by  redissolving  the 
chloride  of  lead  by  means  of  heat,  and  operating 
on  it  by  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  silver."  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  388. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  (BI-  or  SU- 
PER-.) Prep,  Acidulate  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  neutral  chromate  with  sulphuric,  or,  still 
better,  the  acetic  acid.  Then  heat  the  liquid  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  when  beautiful  red  crystals 
of  bichromate  of  potash  will  be  deposited  Its 
Prop.,  UeeSf  and  Tests  are  the  same  as  the  neu- 
tral salt 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  SOLUTION 
OF.  Prep.  Dissolve  neutral  chromate  of  potash 
1  oz.,  in  distilled  water  1  lb.  Use.  As  a  test  li- 
quor for  metals,  especially  lead. 

CHROMATE  OF  SODA.  .  This  salt  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  chromate  of  potash, 
by  employing  a  salt  of  soda  instead  of  potassa  in 
the  preceding  processes.  It  may  also  be  made  on 
the  small  scale  for  experiment,  by  neutralizing 
chromic  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks.  This  salt  has  been  proposr»<j  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  chromate  of  potassa,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  cheapness.     "  Why  nitrate  of  potassa 
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has  been  so  long  employed  in  this  manufacture,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
that  chromate  of  soda  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  chromate  of  potassa,  the  base  being  of 
little  consequence,  so  long  as  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  the  chromic  acid,  as  it  is  merely  useful 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  chromic  acid"  (C.  Watt, 
jun.) 

CHROME  RED.    Syn.  Dichromate  of  Lead. 

SUBCHROM ATK  OP  DITTO.  RbD  ChROM ATE  OF  DIT- 
TO. Prep.  1.  Boil  carbonate  of  lead  with  chro- 
mate of  potash,  in  excess,  until  it  assumes  a  prop- 
er color ;  wash  well  with  pure  water  and  dry  in 
the  shttde. 

II.  Boil  neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  a  little 
water  of  ammonia  or  lime  water. 

III.  (Process  of  Liebig  and  Wokler.)  Fuse 
saltpetre  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  and 
throw  in  chrome  yellow,  by  small  portions  at  a 
time,  until  the  nitre  be  nearly  exhausted.  A 
strong  ebullition  takes  place  upon  each  addition 
of  the  pigment,  and  the  mass  becomes  black  and 
remains  so  while  hot  After  it  has  settled  for  a 
minute  or  two,  the  fluid  part  should  be  poured  off, 
aiid  the  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat 

Remarks.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  con- 
ducting the  last  process,  not  to  employ  too  much 
heat,  or  to  allow  the  saline  matter  to  stand  long 
over  the  newly-formed  chrome-red,  as  the  color  is 
thus  apt  to  change  to  a  brown  or  orange.  When 
well  managed,  the  product  has  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, and  so  beautiful  a  red  color,  that  it  vies  with 
cinnabar.     It  has  been  proposed  as  a  pigment 

CHROME  YELLOW.  Syn.  Chromate  of 
Lead.  Yellow  Chromate  of  ditto.  Prep.  I. 
Add  a  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead,  to  a  like  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  pot- 
ash ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  well,  and  dry 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  sulphureted  vapors. 

II.  To  the  lye  of  chromate  of  potash,  prepared 
by  roasting  the  chrome  ore  with  nitre,  and  lixivia- 
tion  with  water,  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Remarks.  This  -substance  is  the  beautiftil  pig- 
ment employed  by  painters.  Four  shades  are 
usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz.:  Pale  yellow 
or  straw  color,  yellow,  full  yellow,  and  orange. 
The  former  are  made  by  adding  a  little  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  chromate  be- 
fore mixing  it  with  the  solution  of  lead ;  the  latter, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  subacetate  of  lead.  The 
darker  color  appears  to  arise  from  a  little  dichro- 
mate being  thrown  down  intimately  mixed  with 
the  neutral  chromate,  and  the  paler  shades  from  a 
slight  excess  of  acid.  I  found  a  little  alumina  in 
some  samples  of  pale  chrome  yellow,  which  I 
lately  examined,  and  in  one  instance  a  little  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  the  metal 
chromium  and  oxygen. 

Prep.  I.  Pure  chromic  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  transmitting  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  chromium 
mto  water  contained  in  a  vessel  of  platinum  or  sil- 
ver, and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness. 

II.  By  conducting  gaseous  fluoride  of  chromium 
into  a  silver  or  platinum  vessel,  the  sides  of  which 
are  just  moistened  with  water,  and  the  aperture 
eovered  with  a  piece  of  moist  paper,  the  acid  will 


be  deposited  under  the  form  of  red  acicular  cits- 

tals,  which  will  fill  the  vessel 

III.  "  The  principle  upon  which  this  is  band 
is,  that  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  results  from  tht 
decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  baryta  by  nitric 
acid,  is  quite  hisoluble  ij|  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
which  I  have  verified  by  many  experimauU,  and 
which  fact  was,  I  believe,  fint  observed  by  Mr. 
Reuben  Phillips. 

"The  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  {rom 
the  nitrate  of  baryta  by  decantation,  or,  which  is 
still  better,  by  filtration  through  adbestoe.  Can 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  come  in  caotact  wita 
any  organic  matter,  or  it  will  be  decomposed. 

*'  The  chromic  acid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  the  nitric  add  will  be  volatilized, 
leaving  pure  chromic  acid. 

**  When  the  quantity  of  chromic  acid  prepared 
by  this  plan  is  considerable,  to  reduce  the  expense 
as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  as  well  to  carry  on 
the  evaporation  so  that  the  superabundance  of  ni- 
tric acid  which  has  been  used  may  be  condensed, 
which  may  again  be  used  for  the  same  purpoc^e. 

"  The  only  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  the  chromic  acid  prepared  by  this  plan, 
are  the  following : — to  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  and  to  take  care  that  the  nitric  tudd  is 
sufiiciently  concentrated,  and  that  it  is  pure,  oth- 
erwise the  impurities  which  it  contains  will  remain 
in  the  chromic  acid. 

"  The  chromate  of  baryta  may  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  mixing  together  solutions  of  the  chloride 
of  barium,  and  any  of  the  soluble  chromatce :  be- 
fore it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  chromic 
acid,  it  should  be  washed  several  times."  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  266.) 

On  the  commercial  scale,  crude  chromic  is  pre- 
pared by  either  of  the  following  plans: 

IV.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  100  parts  of  chro- 
mate of  potash  in  water,  add  49  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*845.)  This  is  the  common  process, 
but  the  product  contains  sulphate  of  potash. 

V.  Digest  chromate  of  bar3rta  in  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water; 
after  a  few  hours  decant  the  clear  liquid. 

VI.  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  sulphuric  acid  in 
equivalent  proportions. 

Mr.   Charles   Watt,  jun.,    reconamends    chro- 
mate of  lime  as  a  source  of  chromic  acid.     This 
salt  he  prepares  from  the  oxide  of  chromium,  con- 
tained in   the  residual  liquor  of  the  process  of 
bleaching  with  chromic  acid,  and  this  he  eflbcts  by 
a  very  inexpensive  process.     The  chromic  solution 
is  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  slaked  lime  cau- 
tiously added  until  the  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
present  is  saturated,  carefully  avoiding  excess,  as 
oxide  of  chrome  would  be  then  precipitated.    After 
an  hour's  repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  and 
finely-slaked   lime  added,  until   all  the  oxide  is 
thrown  down  ;  which  may  be  known  by  the  liquor 
becoming  clear  when  allowed  to  settle.     During 
the  addition  of  the  lime,  constant  agitation  mnst  be    , 
employed.     The  oxide  of  chromium  must  now  be    . 
allowed  to  settle,  and  after  the  liquid  portion  is  de-    . 
canted,  washed  with  a  few  pailfuls  of  clean  water,  ij 
After  the  latter  has  drained  off,  the  residual  mix-    ' 
ture  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  lime  mi  est  then  b» 
placed  about  2  inches  thick  upon  a  laige  flat  iron 
plate,  set  evenly  over  a  fire,  and  turned  every  half 
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boor  until  the  process  be  completed,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  mass  aasiiminpr  a  yellow  color,  in- 
alead  of  the  grayish  one  it  previously  possessed. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  heat, 
as  the  product  of  this  process  (chromate  of  lime)  is 
readily  decomposed,  and^uisumes  a  ^een  color,  in 
which  case  it  is  rendered  useless.  From  the  chro* 
mate  of  lime  the  acid  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
aa  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
]Xiicefl8  has  the  great  recommendation  of  cheap- 
ness, and  Mr.  Watt  says  that  he  has  employed  it 
in  the  factory  of  MesKrs.  Haws,  for  nearly  two 
years,  with  perfect  succens. 

Prop.,  UseUi  ^c.  Pure  chromic  acid  forms  red 
cryi^tals,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter.  Hence  it  should  be  kept 
in  stoppered  glass  bottles,  and  its  solution  filtered 
through  a&bestos.  The  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  constitutes  its  value  as 
&  bleactiing  agent  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  calico-printing,  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics, 
tallow,  oils,  &c. 

CHROMIUM,  (from  xf»«^«,  color.)  A  metal 
discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  dry  chloride  of  chromium  with  oil, 
p!:u»  the  paste  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal, 
lote  on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  for  an  hour  to  an 
iolense  heat.     (Vauquelin.) 

II.  Heat  the  compound  of  terchloride  of  chro- 
minm  and  ammonia  to  redness,  and  expose  it  to  a 
carrent  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas.    (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  The  product  of  the  first  process  has  a 
whitish-yellow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre;  that 
of  the  second  is  a  black  powder.  Metallic  chro- 
mium has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

CHROMIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Ses- 
<kuiciiLOEiDB  OF  Chromium.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  the 
hydrated  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
dryne«a. 

II.  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  muriatic  acid 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  down  the 
excess  of  lead  with  sulphureted  liydrogen. 

III.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  chrome 
oiade  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness,  in  a  porce- 
lain tube.  The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimate,  of 
a  peach  or  purple  color. 

Remarks.  By  the  first  process  the  product  is  a 
green  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  400°,  be- 
comes purplish  red,  and  then  forms  pure,  dry  chlo- 
rkie  of  chromium.  This  process  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  tube  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CHROMIUM,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
oxiOB  OF  Ditto.  Prep.  To  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  add  another  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 
as  lonsr  as  any  precipitate  falls  down.  This  must 
be  well  washed  In  water,  and  heated  to  redness  in 
an  earthen  crucible. 

IL  Expose  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  strong  red 
lieat,  then  wash  out  the  potassa  with  water. 

III.  Expose  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
balf  its  weight  of  sulphur,  as  above. 

Prttp.  \  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
Fused  with  borax  or  glass,  it  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  The  emerald  owes  its  color  to  thw 
oxide.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts  which  also 
haTo  a  green  color.  These  compounds  may  be 
made  by  adding  equal  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
aleohol  to  a  boiling  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa, 
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in  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  red 
tint  disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
color.  Pure  ammonia,  in  excess,  should  now  be 
added,  when  a  hydrated  green  oxide  will  subside, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  acids.  Oxide  of  chrome  is  much  . 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  in  dyeing. 

Remarks.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  only  ox- 
ide of  chromium,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
Berzelins,  that  there  is  a  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  1  part 
of  aloes  to  8  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*37,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel.  When  the  first 
violent  action  is  over,  uitroduce  the  whole  iuto  a 
retort,  and  distil  to  two-thirds.  Then  add  4  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  nearly 
at  the  boiling  point  for  some  days,  or  as  long  as  gas 
is  disengaged.  Water  should  next  be  added,  which 
will  throw  down  impure  chrysammic  acid,  while 
chrysolepic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  in  so- 
lution. The  precipitate  must  be  well  washed 
water  combined  with  potash,  and  purified  b] 
crystallization.  The  crystals  are  next  dissolve 
water,  and  nitric  acid  added,  when  a  golden  yel- 
low powder  will  be  deposited,  which  is  chrysammic 
acid. 

Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids  ; 
explodes  by  heat,  and  forms  salts,  called  chrysam- 
mates,  with  the  bases.  The  salt  of  potash,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  a'  beautiful  crystalline  carmine 
red  powder,  and  when  slowly  produced  it  forms 
beautiful  small  greenish  golden  crystals.  The  salts 
of  soda  and  magnesia  are  similar.  Ammonia  forms, 
with  chrv'sammic  acid,  a  deep  purple  solution, 
which  deposites  dark  green  crj'stals.  The  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  mostly 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  golden  lus- 
tre under  the  polishing  steel. 

CIDER.  Syn.  Cyder.  Pomatium.  Cidre,  {Ft.) 
The  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  Cider  and  per- 
ry were  known  to  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  calls  them  the  wine  of  apples  and 
pears.  Modern  Europe  is,  however,  indebted  to 
the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  introduced  its  manufac- 
ture into  Normandy,  whence  it  spread  into  the 
other  provinces  of  France,  into  England,  Germa- 
ny, Russia,  and  America.  The  best  cider  made 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  Normandy,  Hereford- 
shire, and  New  Jersey,  (U.  S.,)  and,  next,  that  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  last  is,  how- 
ever, very  inferior.  Cider  is  made  in  all  the  tem- 
perate climates  of  the  world,  where  the  heat  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  grape,  and  the  cold  not 
80  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
apple. 

The  process  of  making  cider  varies  in  different 
parts  of  England,  but  in  every  case  essentially 
consists  of — ^the  collection  of  the  fruit ;  the  expres- 
sion and  fermentation  of  the  juice  ;  and  the  storing 
and  management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  apples  are  crushed  or  ground  in  a  milU  and 
the  pulp  placed  in  haircloth  or  coarse  canvass  bags, 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  ;  the  liquor 
which  runs  off  is  put  into  casks,  and  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment. This  part  of  the  process  is  carefully  watched, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  subsided,  the  liquor 
is  racked  off  into  clean  casks.    Before  winter  the 
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Msks  are  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool  place, 
leherc  the  temperature  is  low  and  regular,  and  by 
the  foUowingr  spring  the  liquor  is  fit  for  i^e  or  bot- 
tling. 

Remarks.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  cider  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  ferment- 
ation is  conducted ;  but  this  is  a  point  utterly  over- 
looked by  the  manufacturers  of  this  liquor.  Instead 
of  the  apple-juice,  as  soon  as  expressed  from  the 
fruit,  being  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  where  the 
temperature  siiould  not  exceed  50^  of  Fahr.,  it  is 
frequently  left  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  autumn. 
In  this  way  much  of  the  alcohol  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  vine- 
gar, by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
thus  the  liquor  acquires  that  peculiar  and  unwhole- 
some acidity,  known  in  the  cider  districts  by  the 
name  of  "  roughness."  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
fermentation  be  conducted  at  a  low  temperature, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  this  remains  in  the  liquor  instead  of 
qndcrgoing  the  process  of  acetification.  The  ace- 
JKm  fennentation,  or  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
^^Rgar,  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  a  temperature 
of  95°  Fahr.,  and  at  lower  temperatures,  the  ac- 
tion becomes  slower,  until  at  46°  50"  Fahr.,  no 
such  change  takes  place.  (Liebig.)  It  is  therefore 
quite  evident  that  if  the  saccharine  juice  of  apples, 
or  any  other  fruit,  be  made  to  undergo  the  vinous 
/ermentation  in  a  cool  situation,  less  of  the  spirit 
resulting  from  the  transfomiation  of  the  sugar  will 
be  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  consequently 
more  will  be  retained  in  an  unaltered  state  in  the 
liquor,  and  tend  not  only  to  improve  its  quality, 
but  by'  its  conservative  and  chemical  action,  to 
precipitate  the  nitrogenous  substances,  or  exciters 
of  future  change.  Independently  of  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  cider  made  by  one  person 
over  another,  living  in  the  same  district  The  one 
bas  probably  a  cooler  bam  and  cellar  than  the 
other  to  store  his  cider  in.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  sour  and  rough-tasted  apples  produce 
the  best  cider.  This  arises  because  they  contain 
less  sugar  and  more  malic  acid,  and  the  presence 
of  the  latter  impedes  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar.  But  cider  made  with  such  apples  can 
never  equal  in  quality  that  prepared  at  a  low  tem- 
pn-ature  from  fruit  abounding  in  sugar.  In  De- 
vonshire the  pressing  and  fermentation  are  con- 
ducted in  situations  where  the  temperature  varies 
but  little  from  the  external  air,  and  fluctuates  with 
all  its  changes ;  the  result  is  that  Devonshire  cider, 
of  tiie  best  class,  will  rarely  keep  more  than  5  or 
6  years,  and  seldom  improves  afier  the  second  or 
third  year,  while  the  cider  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  where  these  operations  are  more 
carefully  attended  to,  will  keep  for  20  or  30  years. 

In  the  cider  counties  the  culture  of  the  apple 
engages  especial  attention.  Dry  rising  ground, 
sheltered  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
is  best  suited  for  an  orchard.  The  fruit,  after  be- 
ing gathered,  is  usually  left  for  14  or  15  days,  in 
a  bam  or  loft,  to  mellow  or  mature,  during  which 
time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucilage  is  de- 
composed, and  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  developed. 
The  spoiled  apples  should  then  be  separated  from 
die  sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a  bad  fla- 
Tor  to  the  cider,  but  prevent  its  spontaneous  clari- 


'  fication.     Unripe  apples  should  also  be  avoided,  at 

they  do  not  contain  sufficient  sugar  to  undei^o  ths 

vinous  fermentation,  while  they  contribute  to  len- 

I  der  the  liquor  rough  and   acidulous.     8our  and 

I  rough-tasted  apples  are  usually  preferred  by  farm- 

'  ers  for  making  cider,  but  fruit  abounding  in  sugar 

I  would  be  preferable,  provided  the  same  skill  were 

I  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  as  in  the 

process  of  brewing  malt  liquor. 

!      As  the  juice  of  apples  contains  less  sugar  in  pro- 

'  portion  to  the  amount  of  acid  and  nitiX^cnized 

'  matter  than  that  of  grapes,  the  addition  of  soma 

'  of  this  article  would  render  it  more  suitable  for  the 

production  of  a  vinous  liquor.    Good  West  India 

'  sugar  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.     I  have  tasted 

I  cider  made  in  this  way,  and  that  had  been  stored 

I  in  fresh  emptied  rum  puncheons,  that  had  all  the 

I  pungency  and  vinoaity  of  foreign  wine. 

The  best  cider  yields  about  9  or  lOg  of  real  alco- 
hol.    Ordinary  cider  from  4  to  6{. 

CIDER,  DEVONSHIRE.  The  apples,  after 
being  plucked,  are  left  in  heaps  in  the  orchard 
for  some  time,  to  complete  their  ripening,  and  ren- 
der them  more  sacchariue.  They  are  then  crushed 
between  grooved  cylinders,  surmounted  by  a  hop- 
per, or  in  a  circular  trough,  by  two  vertical  ed^ 
wheels  of  wood  moved  by  a  hone  ;  after  passing 
through  which,  they  are  received  into  large  tubs 
or  cives,  and  are  then  called  pommage.  They 
are  afterwards  laid  on  the  vat  in  alternate  layeis 
of  the  pommage  and  clean  straw,  called  neda. 
They  are  then  pressed,  a  little  water  being  occa- 
sionally added.  The  juice  passes  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  similar  strainer,  and  is  received  in  a  large 
vessel,  whence  it  is  run  into  casks  or  open  vats, 
where  every  thing  held  in  mechanical  suspension 
is  deposited.  The  fermentation  is  often  slow  of 
being  developed ;  though  the  juice  be  set  in  No- 
vember or  December,  the  working  sometimes 
hardly  commences  till  March.  Till  Uiis  time  the 
cider  is  sweet ;  it  now  becomes  pungent  and  vi- 
nous, and  is  ready  to  be  rucked  for  use.  If  the 
fermentation  continue,  it  is  usual  to  rack  it  again 
into  a  clean  cask  that  has  been  well  sulphored  oat, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  head  and  sediment ;  or 
two  or  three  cans  of  cider  are  put  into  a  clean  cask 
and  a  match  of  brimstone  biuned  in  it :  it  is  then 
agitated,  by  which  the  fermentation  of  that  quan- 
tity is  completely  stopped.  The  cask  is  then  neariy 
filled,  the  fermentation  of  the  whole  is  checked, 
and  the  cider  becomes  fine.  If,  on  the  first  opera- 
tion, the  fermentation  is  not  checked,  the  procesi 
of  racking  is  repeated  until  it  becomes  so,  and  is 
continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  cider  b  in  a 
quiet  state  and  fit  for  drinking. 

A  common  practice  in  Devonshire  is  to  add  a 
stuff  called  "  stum"  sold  by  the  wine-coopeis,  or 
an  article  called  "  anti-ferment"  sold  by  the  drag- 
gists,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  fermeotatkn, 
but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  rack,  as  above  de- 
scribed, into  a  well-sulphured  cask,  and  to  add  5 
or  6  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  and  ^  oz.  cloves,  both  weU 
bmised  ;  racking  into  a  fresh-emptied  spirit  cask  if 
also  a  good  plan. 

About  six  sacks,  or  twenty -four  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, are  used  for  a  hogshead  of  63  gallons.  If  tha 
weather  be  warm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  process  in  the  shade,  in  the  open  air,  and  faj 
every  means  to  keep  the  juice  as  cool  as 
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In  nine  months  it  virill  usually  be  in  condition 
for  bottling  or  drinking ;  if  it  continues  thick  use 
some  isinglass  finings,  and  if  at  any  time  it  fer^ 
ments  and  threatens  acidity,  the  cure  is  to  rack  it* 
.  and  leave  the  head  aud  sediment  behind. 

CUDER,  CHAMPAGNE.  Prep.  Good  pale 
linous  Cider  1  hogshead ;  proof  spirit  (pale)  3  gaU 
loos ;  honey  or  sugar  14  lbs. ;  mix,  and  let  them 
remain  together  in  a  temperate  situation  for  1 
mouili ;  then  add  orange-flower  water  1  quart ; 
and  Hue  it  down  with  skimmed  milk  ^  a  gallon. 

Remarks.  This  will  be  very  pale ;  and  a  simi- 
lar article,  when  bottled  in  champagne  bottles, 
nlvered,  and  labelled,  has  been  often  sold  to  the 
ignorant  for  champagne.  It  opens  very  brisk,  if 
managed  properly. ' 

CluEH  CHEESE.  The  residuum  or  cake  of 
pominage  or  bruised  apples,  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  expressed.  It  forms  excellent  food  for 
pigB,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  tliem. 

CIDER,  FRENCH.  After  the  fruit  is  mashed 
in  a  mill,  between  iron  cylinders,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  large  tun  or  tub  for  14  or  1 5  hours, 
before  pressing.  The  juice  is  placed  in  casks, 
which  are  kept  quite  full,  and  so  placed  upon 
gdwnirees,  or  stillions,  that  small  tubs  may  be  put 
under  them,  to  receive  the  matter  that  works  over. 
At  the  end  of  3  or  4  days,  for  sweet  cidery  and  9 
or  10  days  for  strong  cider,  it  is  racked  into  sul- 
phured casks,  and  then  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

CIDER,  xMANAGEMENTOF.  Cider  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  not  be  drunk 
before  ii  becomes  sufficiently  mature.  To  improve 
the  flavor  of  a  hogshead  of  cider,  1|  gallons  of 
good  brandy  or  rum  are  frequently  added,  with 
"'i,  oz.  of  powdered  catechu,  (dJHBolvcd  in  water,) 
7  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar  or  honey,  ^  oz.  each  of 
bitter  almonds  and  cloves,  and  4  oz.  of  mustard , 
seed.  These  must  be  well  rummaged  in,  and  oc- 
casionally stirred  up  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  it 
must  be  allowed  to  repose  for  3  or  4  months,  when 
it  will  usually  be  found  as  bright  as  wine.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  it  must  be  fined  with  a  pint 
of  is$in^rjass  finings,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  in  a  fort- 
night more  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  the  cider  be 
preierred  pale,  omit  the  catechu,  and  instead  of 
singiass  tine  with  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk.  If 
wanted  of  a  light  reddish,  or  rose  tint,  use  ^  oz. 
of  cochineal,  and  omit  the  catechu. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider  it  should  be  exam- 
bed,  to  see  whether  it  t^  clear  and  sparkling.     If 
not  it  should  be  clarified  in  a  similar  way  to  beer, 
and  left  for  a  fortnight.     The  night  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  it  into  bottles,  the^  bung  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  left  so  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  may  be  bottled,  but  not  corked  down 
ontii  the  day  after,  as,  if  this  be  done  at  once, 
many  of  the  bottles  will  burst  by  keeping.     The 
beet  corks,  and  champagne -bottles  should  be  used, 
and  it   is  nsual  to  wire  and  cover  the  corks  with 
tinfotfv   after  the  manner  of  champagne.     A  few 
bottles  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen,  or 
a  soiall  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be  put  into  each 
bottle  before  corking,  if  the  cider  be  wanted  for 
imaiediate   use,  or   for  consumption   during  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  year,  but  for  warm  weather 
sad   for  long  keeping  this  b  inadmissible.     The 
bottled  stock  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar, 
the  qaality  will  be 'greatly  improved  by  age. 


Cider  for  bottling  should  be  of  good  quality,  and 
at  least  1 8  months  (Ad. 

CIDER,  MADE.  An  article  under  this  name 
is  made  in  Devonshire,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lou- 
don market,  it  having  been  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage  to  the  metrop- 
olis without  some  preparation.  The  finest  quality 
of  made  cider  is  only  ordinary  cider  racked  into  a 
clean  cask,  and  well  sulphured ;  but  the  mass  of 
that  which  is  sent  to  London,  is  mixed  with  water, 
treacle,  and  alum,  and  then  fined  down,  after 
which  it  is  racked  into  well-matched  casks.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  cider  sold  in  London,  profess- 
ing to  be  Devonshire  cider,  would  be  rejected  even 
by  the  farmers*  servants  in  that  county. 

CIDER  MOIL,  jSyn.  Water  Moil.  A  weak 
cider  or  liquor,  prepared  by  adding  w^ater  to  the 
pressed  cake,  and  fennenting.     Very  inferior. 

CIDER,  RAISIN.  This  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  raisin  wine,  but  without  employing  sugar, 
and  with  only  2  lbs.  of  raisins  to  the  gallon,  or 
even  more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit  for  bottling 
in  10  days,  and  in  a  week  more  is  ready  for  use. 

CIDER-SPIRIT.  Syn.  Cider  Bra!«dy.  Ob- 
tained from  cider  by  distillation.  Ii  ^■<- largely 
manufactured  in  America,  where  a  v^y  decent 
article  may  be  purcha.sed  for  about  50  Cents  per 
gallon,  at  proof.  An  illicit  distillation  of  this  spirit 
is  frequently  carried  on  by  the  farmers  in  the  west 
of  England. 

CIGARS,  MERCURIAL.  M.  PaOl  Bernard 
lately  proposed  to  the  Academic  de  <kk  M^decine 
the  use  of  cigars  impregnated  with  atfj^eiik  «oIii- 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  persona  amfctedi 
with  syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  a||||(|Mi1ate, 
as  a  mode  of  conveying  mercurial  fumiganou.  It 
has  been  proposed  first  to  deprive  the  tobacco  of  its 
nicotin  by  frequent  washings.  (Lancet,  May  13, 
1843.) 

CINCHONA  BARK.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  cinchona  bark  employed  in  medicine ;  the  cor- 
tex cinchonee  lanci^olis,  (of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopceias.)  or  the  cortex  cinchonffi  con- 
daminea,  (of  the  Ed.  Ph.,)  commonly  known  in 
commerce  as  pale,  crown,  loxa,  or  quillbark  ;  the 
cortex  cinchonoe  cordifolise,  (Lend,  and  Dub.,)  or 
the  cortex  cinchonoe  flavs,  (Edin.,)  commonly 
known  as  yellow  or  royal  yellow  bark ;  and  the 
cortex  cinchonee  oblongifolis,  (Loud,  and  Dub.,)  or 
red  cinchona  bark,  (Edin. ;)  medically  considered, 
they  are  all  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  may  be  given 
in  powder,  from  20  grs.  to  3ij,  every  two  or  four 
hours,  so  as  to  get  down  an  ounce  between  each 
fit  of  intermittent  fever ;  used  also  to  stop  the 
progress  of  gangrene  ;  they  are  also  given  in  infu- 
sion aud  decoction.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
cinchona  alkaloids,  the  employment  of  bark  in 
substance  has  considerably  lessened. 

Pur.  The  officinal  species  of  cmchona  bark  are 
frequently  imported  mixed  with  other  kinds,  that 
contain  less  of  the  febrifuge  principle.  The  most 
common  adulteration  is,  however,  the  admixture 
of  the  same  drug  that  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
active  portions.  This  method  consists  in  employ- 
ing the  bark,  but  slightly  broken,  (or  generally 
whole,  as  imported,)  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  tincture,  infii- 
sion,  decoction,  and  extract  of  bark,  after  which  it 
is  carefully  dried,  without  injury  to  its  color,  and 
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mixed  up  with  fresh  bark  for  sale,  or  is  sent  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground  into  powder.  The  greater 
amount  of  adulteration  is  generally  practised  on 
the  powder,  on  account  of  the  fraud  being  less 
easily  detected  when  the  drug  is  in  the  pulveru- 
lent state.  Not  only  is  the  worst  description  of 
bark  chosen  for  grinding,  frequently  largely  ad- 
mixed with  exhausted  bark,  as  just  mentioned,  but 
"  the  roots  of  bistort,  calamus  aromaticus,  avens, 
water-avens,  and  tormentil ;  oak  bark,  that  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  willow,  horse -chesnut,  ash,  and  the 
sloe  bush  ;  mahogany  sawdust,  the  dried  herbs 
of  yellow  loosestrife,  bugle,  water-horehound,  and 
»elf-heal,  are  used  either  as  substitutes  or  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  ground  bark  ;  as  is  also  the 
root  of  Geum  montanum.  The  barks  of  Pinknea 
^)ubesccus,  Unnona  febrifuga,  Swietenia  febrifuga, 
Cedrela  tuna.  Magnolia  glauca,  M.  acuminata, 
M.  tripetala,  Achras  sapota,  Rubus  trivialis,  and 
R.  villosus,  are  also  used  as  substitutes,"  (Gray ;) 
and,  in  fact,  any  trash  that  will  possibly  produce 
a  powder  at  all  resembling  that  of  bark,  or  that 
can  be  made  so  by  grinding  and  the  addition  of 
coloring. 

Tests.  The  simplest  and  only  certain  method 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
of  detecting  fraudulent  admixture,  is  by  an  assay 
for  the  alkaloid.  (See  Quinometry.)  The  tannic 
acid  which  exists  in  every  species  of  cinchona 
bark,  may  be  recognised  by  its  precipitating  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  of  a  green  color,  gelatine  of 
a  whitish  color,  and  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  a 
dirty  white. 

CINCHONIA.  Syn.  Cinchonine.  Cincho- 
NiNA.  CiNCHONiuM.  An  alkaline  principle  ex- 
tracted from  pale  cinchona  bark,  in  the  same  way 
as  quinine  is  from  yellow  cinchona  bark. 

Prep.  I.  Add  ammonia  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  cinchonine,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls.  Wash  with  cold  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  crystallize. 

II.  A  pound  of  bruised  bark  is  boiled  in  about  a 
gallon  of  water,  to  which  3  fluid  drachms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  previously  added.  A  simi- 
lar decoction  is  repeated  with  about  half  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  and  so  on  till  all  the  soluble  matter 
is  extracted.  The  decoctions  are  then  mixed  to- 
gether, and  strained ;  and  powdered  slaked  lime 
IS  added,  in  a  proportion  somewhat  greater  than 
necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  ;  the  precipitate 
that  ensues  (a  mixture  of  cinchonina  and  sulphate 
of  lime)  is  collected,  dried,  and  boiled  for  some 
minutes  in  strong  alcohol,  which  is  then  decanted 
off  while  still  hot,  and  fresh  portions  successively 
added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  un- 
til it  ceases  to  act  on  the  residuum,  which  is  then 
merely  sulphate  of  lime.  The  different  alcoholic 
solutions  are  then  put  into  a  retort  or  still,  and 
considerably  evaporated,  during  which,  and  espe- 
cially on  cooling,  acicular  cr^'stals  of  cinchonina 
are  deposited.  When  the  whole  is  thus  collected, 
the  cr^'stals,  if  yellow  or  discolored,  must  be  again 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  thus,  by  recrystal- 
lization,  they  will  be  obtained  colorless.  (Brande*s 
Manual  of  Pharm.) 

III.  Boil  Peruvian  bark  in  alcohol  until  all  the 
bitterness  is  extracted;  distil  to  dryness,  dissolve 
tlie  extract  in  boiling  water,  rendered  very  sour, 
with  muriatic  acid;  add  calcined  magnesia,  boil 


for  a  few  minutes  till  the  liquor  is  clear;  wb«i 
cold,  filter,  wash  the  sediment  left  on  the  filter 

»ith  cold  water,  dry  it,  boil  alcohol  upon  it  until 
I  the  bitterness  is  extracted ;  pour  off  the  alcohol, 
and,  as  it  cools,  the  cinchonine  will  crystallize.  It 
may  be  purified  by  solution  in  a  very  weak  acid, 
and  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Prop,  and  Uses.  These  are  similar  to  quinine. 
It  is,  however,  rather  less  soluble  in  water  than 
that  alkaloid,  as  it  requires  2500  parts  of  water, 
at  60°,  for  its  solution.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
acids,  all  of  which  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  quinine.  The  neutral  sal- 
phate,  bisulphate,  disulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  io- 
dide, iodate,  &c.  have  been  formed  and  examined. 
Purity  and  Tests.  (See  Quinine.) 
CINNAMMIC  ACID.  A  substance  discovered 
by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  crys- 
tallizes out  of  the  oil  when  long  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oil  of  balsam  of  Pern  in  potassa 
water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissdve  the  residoom 
in  boiling  water,  and  add  an  excess  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  cinnammic  acid  is  deposited  in  cr>'s- 
tals  as  the  solution  cools,  and  may  be  purified  Iiy 
re-solution  and  cr^'^stallization. 

II.  By  cautious  distillation  of  balsam  of  Tolu  by 
a  gentle  heat  it  fuses,  and  a  little  water  and  vola- 
tile oil  first  comes  over,  followed  bv  cinnammic 
acid,  hi  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  condenses 
on  the  cool  parts  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  some  empyreumatic  oil  distils  over.  The 
acid  must  be  purified  by  pressure  between  the 
folds  of  filtering  paper  and  solution  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. On  cooling,  minute  colorless  crystals  of  cin- 
nammic acid  will  be  deposited.  Pure  balsaih  of 
Tolu  yields  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  this  acid.  (Mr. 
Heaver  in  the  Ann.  Chym.) 

Prop.  Colorless  transparent  scales,  or  prisms, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  ulcohcL 
Fuses  at  240°  ;  volatilizes  unchanged  at  555°.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases,  called  ciunajiimales, 
which  generally  resemble  the  benzoates. 

CINNAMEINE.  Syn.  Oil  op  Balsav  of 
Peru.  Prep.  Add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  to  a  like  solution  of  potassa.  A  com- 
pound of  resin  aud  potaasa  is  precipitated,  and 
cinnammate  of  potassa  and  cinnam^ine  are  left  m 
solution.  On  adding  water,  the  latter  aeparatcs 
and  floats  upon  the  surface. 

II.  Add  2  measures  of  balsam  of  Pera  to  3  of 
liquor  of  potassa,  (sp.  gr.  1*300,)  apply  a  gentle 
heat,  when  a  yellowish  brown  oil  will  separate 
and  float  above  a  heavy  black  liquid,  containiBg 
the  potash.  The  former  must  be  collected,  and 
may  be  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Prep.,  ^c.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  by  the  action  of  alkalis  is  converted  into  cin* 
nammic  acid. 

CINNAMON.  From  the  high  price  of  tlu* 
drug,  it  has  become  a  general  practice  to  rabsthnte 
cassia  for  it,  which  so  exceedingly  resembles  it  tfa^ 
most  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  drug,  regard 
them  as  the  same.  Cassia  is,  however,  not  aaij 
thicker  and  coarser  than  cinnamon,  but  its  frac- 
ture is  short  and  resinous,  and  its  flavor  is 
biting  and  hot,  while  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  latter  spice.    The  thickness  of  cinaa 
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inon  seldom  exceeds  that  of  good  drawing  paper. 
The  same  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  oil 
and  powder.  In  pharmacy  it  is  a  general  practice 
to  employ  cassia  and  its  preparations  whenever 
those  of  cinnamon  are  ordered.  Both  these  drugs 
are  wholesome  aromatics.  The  principal  con- 
sumers of  geuaine  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate- 
makers  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  The 
Germans,  Turks,  and  Russians  prefer  chocolate 
flavored  with  cassia.  "  Some  cinnamon,  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  mistake,  proved  unsaleable  at 
any  price,  while  cas&ia,  wortli  about  sixpence  per 
pound,  was  in  great  request."  (Pereira.) 

CITRATES.  Salts  formed  of  tlie  citric  acid 
and  the  bases. 

Prep.  Those  in  general  use  may  be  all  made 
by  the  addition  of  either  the  hydrate,  oxide,  or 
carbonate  of  the  base,  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  m 
water,  until  the  latter  be  neutralized,  when  crys- 
tals oiay  generally  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Prop.t  ^c.  Tlie  citrates  are  mostly  Kolubic,  and 
when  heated,  froth,  blacken,  and  are  decomposed. 
When  am  anhydrous  citrate  is  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  citric 
acid  is  princ^ally  transformed  into  hydrated  acoui- 
tic  acid. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  citrates  are  character- 
ized by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also  a  white  precip- 
itate with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  frotlis  up,  deflagrates,  and  leaves  an 
abundant  ash,  which,  on  increasing  the  heat,  be- 
comes pure  silver. 

Remarks.  The  principal  citrates  are  citrate  of 
ammonia,  (soluble  and  crystallizable  ;)  citrate  of 
potash^  (very  soluble  and  deliquescent;)  citrate  of 
soda,  (lai^e  crysia\Sf  soluble ;)  citrate  of  barytaj 
(beautiful  shining  silvery  bushes,  scarcely  soluble ;) 
citrate  of  lime,  (see  Citric  Acid  ;)  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  each  form  2 
salts  with  citric  acid,  one  soluble,  the  other  insolu- 
ble ;  citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  (scarcely  soluble 
and  crystallrzable ;)  percitrate  of  iron,  (soluble  and 
brown ;)  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  (garnet  colored, 
wery  soluble  ;)  citrate  of  zinc,  (scarcely  soluble ;) 
citrate  fif  lead,  (insoluble  white  powder  ;)  citrate 
of  copper,  (green  powder  ;)  dir^te  of  silver,  (bril- 
liant white  powder  ;)  potassio-ciirate  of  antimony, 
(dazzling  white  prisms.) 

CITRATE,  OR  AMMONIO-CITRATE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Ammonio-Citrate  of  Peroxide  of 
Irox.  Ferro-Citrate  of  Ammonia.  Percitrate 
OF  Iron  and  Ammonia.  There  are  three  salts 
generally  known  under  this  name — two,  having 
the  peroxide  for  their  base,  and  one,  the  protoxide. 
There  is  also  a  fourth,  formed  from  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  which  has  scarcely  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  though  commonly  employed  in 
France,  and  liighly  recommended  by  Beral.  The 
salt  at  prei^ent  so  much  advertised  as  citrate  of 
iron,  is  a  double  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia — ^an 
amraonio-citrate,  and  as  such  I  Hhall  describe  it. 
I  iind  that  several  other  double  citrates  of  iron 
may  be  prepared,  but  they  are  pot^essed  of  inferior 
quahtit*8  to  those  just  mentioned.  They  therefore 
f^r  no  inducement  for  their  manufacture. 

L  This  salt  is  most  conveniently  formed  by  dis- 
•olvia^  moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  liquid 
acid«  (pure,)  assisting  the  solution  by  heat, 


and  then  bringing  it  to  a  perfectly  neutral  state  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  must  then  be  filtered,  cooled,  and  spread  very 
thinly  on  warm  sheets  of  glass  to  dry,  which  it 
will  rapidly  do,  and  may  then  be  easily  detached 
from  the  gla^s,  in  thin  scales,  or  lamelltB,  of  great 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  Only  a  gentle  heat  must 
be  employed,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  water-bath. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  producing  those  beautiful 
transparent  ruby-colored  scales  which  are  so  much 
admired. 

II.  Competition  in  the  sale  of  this  article  has  in- 
duced the  manufacturer  to  adopt  a  cheaper  for- 
mula than  that  originally  published  by  B^ral  and 
employed  by  many  houses.  It  is  now  generally 
prepared  by  placing  together,  for  some  days,  in  a 
warm  situation,  a  mixture  of  u-on  filings,  and  citric 
acid  in  powder,  with  barely  sufficient  water  to  co- 
ver them,  occasionally  stirring  and  replacing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  A  saturated  solution  is 
made  in  distilled  water,  there  being  previously  ad- 
ded more  citric  acid,  (about  half  the  weight  of  the 
acid  first  used,)  if  required  ;  it  is  then  neutralized 
with  liq.  ammon.  fort.,  (about  1^  oz.  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  '882,  to  every  gallon  of  the  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  1'025,)  and  concentrated  by  evaporation : 
the  same  plan  mentioned  above  is  then  followed, 
to  complete  the  process.  The  first  part  of  this  pro- 
cess produces  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
is  afterwards  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, into  a 'citrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
lastly  into  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Remarks.  This  beautiful  salt  is  of  a  rich  niby 
color,  and  may  be  obtained  under  the  fom]  of  glis- 
tening transparent  scales,  very  soluble  in  aqueous 
menstrua,  while  its  solution  is  not  so  easily  decom- 
posed as  that  of  many  other  salts  of  iron.  It  is 
nearly  tasteless,  and  highly  deliquescent.  The  ab- 
surd statements  put  forth  iu  advertisements  re- 
specting this  preparation  being  compatible  with  the 
volatile  and  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates, 
&c.,  I  find  to  be  incorrect ;  for  on  adding  some 
liquor  pota.%aB  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  it  imme- 
diately became  turbid,  exhaled  ammonia  in  lai^e 
quantities,  and  deposited  oxide  of  iron.  I  found  the 
same  take  place  with  the  carbonate ;  and  no  doubt, 
had  I  extended  the  experiments  to  the  other  arti- 
cles mentioned  as  compatible,  I  should  have  met 
with  another  similar  result.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  article  has  not  obtained  a  larger  sale  from  its 
pleasing  appearance,  than  from  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. I  know  several  parties  who  have  prepared 
this  salt  in  lumps  or  powder,  by  simple  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  to  dryness,  who  have  been  un- 
able to  sell  it  under  that  form,  even  at  a  lower 
price. 

M.  B<3ral,  in  his  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
this  salt,  directs  a  platina  capsule  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  attention  to  other  minutiee,  which  I  find 
quite  unessential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Glass,  Wedgewood  ware,  or  even  metallic  vessels, 
may  be  employed ;  the  former,  however,  are  pref- 
\  erable.  I  find  that  boiling  water  will  dissolve 
about  twice  its  weight  of  citric  acid,  and  retain  ^  J 
of  this  quantity  in  solution  when  cold,  and  that  it 
takes  rather  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
citric  acid,  in  most  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  to 
produce  saturation. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  great  advantage,  em- 
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ploy  the  following  formula,  which  contains  nearly 
the  proportions  recommended  by  B^ral,  but  which 
has  the  advantage  of  employing  the  protoiide  for 
the  peroxide,  and  thus  saving  the  nitric  acid  neces- 
iary  to  form  the  latter. 

Crystals  of  citric  acid)      .  1  part 

Boiling  distilled  water,     .  .    2  do. 

Dissolve;  add 

Moist  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,      .    2}  do. 

Continue  the  heat  until  the  acid  is  saturated, 
tlien  add  ammonia  q.  s.     Filter,  &c. 

It  is  better  to  use  more  oxide  than  the  acid  will 
dissolve,  as  the  remainder  may  be  employed  in  a 
future  operation.  Less  water  may  be  used,  or 
even  a  larger  quantity  than  that  mentioned ;  but 
in  the  first  case,  the  liquid  will  become  difficidt  to 
filter — ^in  the  latter,  it  will  require  more  evap- 
oration. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Syn,  Citrate  or 
Peroxide  of  Iron.  Percitrate  of  Iron.  Prep. 
As  the  last,  omitting  the  ammonia.  It  resembles 
the  ammonio-citrate,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

CITRATE  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 
Syn.  Protocitrate  of  Iron.  Prep.  This  salt  is 
easily  formed  by  digesting  iron  filings  or  wire  in 
liquid  citric  acid.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  rap- 
idly passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  light,  damp,  or  warmth,  or  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  under  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Its  taste  is  very  metallic,  and  it  is  best 
exhibited  under  the  form  of  pills,  mixed  with  gum 
and  sirup,  or  sirup  alone,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
prematurely  decomposed. 

CITRATE  OF  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF 
IRON.  Prepared  from  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  It  may  be 
fonned  into  beautiful  transparent  scales,  or  la- 
melliB,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  ammonio- 
citrate.  Its  solution  is  of  a  lively  green  color, 
permanent  in  the  air,  but  possessing  an  intensely 
ferruginous  taste.  For  this  reason,  this  citrate  can 
only  be  exhibited  in  pills  or  sirup. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Syn.  White  Citric  Acid. 
Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons  Crystallized  ditto. 
Acid  citriqub,  (Ft.)  Citronensaurk,  {Ger.) 
An  acid  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
found  in  the  juices  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  genus  citrus. 

Tlie  process  of  its  manufacture  consists  in  sep- 
arating it  from  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  other 
foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Prep.  Each  of  the  British  Colleges  gives  a 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  citric  acid. 

I.  {Acidum  citricum,  P.  L.)  Take  of  lemon 
juice  4  pints ;  prepared  chalk  Jivss ;  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  ffxxviiis;  distilled  water  2  pints. 
Add  the  chalk  by  degrees  to  the  lemon  juice, 
heated,  and  mix;  set  by,  that  the  powder  may 
precipitate ;  afterwards  pour  ofT  the  supernatant 
liquor  Wash  the  citrate  of  lime  frequently  with 
warm  water;  then  pour  upon  it  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  distilled  water,  and  boil  for  15 
minutes ;  press  the  liquor  strongly  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  filter  it.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  it  aside  that  cr^'stals 
may  form.  To  obtain  the  crystals  pure,  dissolve 
them  in  water  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  filter 


each  solution,  evaporate,  and  set  it  apart  to  cryi- 
tallize.  The  process  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinbo^ 
Colleges  is  similar,  but  the  latter  orders  the  washed 
citrate  of  lime  to  be  squeezed  in  a  powerful  presi, 
and  also  the  filtered  solution  of  citric  (acid  to  be 
tested  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  if  "  the  precipi- 
tate is  not  nearly  all  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  add  a 
little  citrate  of  lime  to  the  whole  liquor,  till  it  stand 
this  test" 

Remarks,  The  preparation  of  citric  acid  has  be- 
come an  important  branch  of  chemical  manufac- 
ture, from  the  large  constunption  of  this  article  in 
various  operations  in  the  arts.  In  conducting  this 
process,  some  little  expertness  and  care  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success.  The  chalk  employed 
should  be  <2ry,  and  in  fine  powder,  and  be  added 
to  the  juice  until  it  be  perfectly  neutralized,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  must  be  exactly  noted. 
The  precipitated  citrate  of  lime  should  be  well 
washed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted  vrith  6  or 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  poured  upon  it  while 
still  warm,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  The 
agitation  must  be  occasionally  renewed  for  8  or 
10  hours,  when  the  dilute  citric  acid  must  be  poured 
off,  and  the  residuum  of  sulphate  of  liiAe  thorough- 
ly  washed  with  warm  water,  and  the  wai^iings 
added  to  the  dilute  acid.  The  latter  must  then  be 
poured  off  from  the  impurities  that  may  have  been 
deposited,  and  evaporated  in  a  leaden  boiler,  over 
the  naked  fire,  until  it  acquires  the  gravity  of  1*13, 
when  the  process  must  be  continued  by  steam  heat 
until  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the  surface.  This 
part  of  the  process  requires  great  attention  and 
judgment,  as,  if  not  properly  conducted,  the  whole 
batch  may  be  carbonized  and  spoiled. 

The  proper  time  for  withdrawing  the  heat  is  in- 
dicated by  the  liquid  assuming  a  sirupy  aspect,  and 
by  a  film   or  pellicle   appearing,  first  in  small 
patches,   and  then  gradually  creepmg  over  the 
whole  surface.      At  this  point   the   evaporation 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  concentrated   0oluU(»i 
emptied  into  warm  and  clean  crystallizing  vessels, 
set  in  a  dry  apartment,  where  the  thermometer 
does  not  fall  below  temperate.    At  the  end  of  4 
days  the  crystals  will  be  ready  to  remove  from  the 
pans,  when  they  must  be  well  drained,  redissolv- 
ed  in  as  little  watfir  as  possible,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  depoute  bxipuri* 
ties,   again  evaporated  and   crystallized.     When 
the  process  has  been  well  managed,  the  acid  of 
the  second  crystallization  will   usually  be  suffi- 
ciently pure ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  a  third* 
or  even  a  fourth  crystallization  must  be  had  re- 
course to.     The  mother  liquors  from  tlie  several 
pans  are  collected  together,  and,  by  evaporation, 
yield  a  second  or  third  crop  of  crystals.     Citrte 
acid  crystallizes  with  great  ease,  but  in  some  cases, 
where  all  the  citrate  of  lime  has  not  undergone  de- 
composition by  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  of  that 
salt  is  taken  up  by  the  free  citric  acid,  and  mate- 
rially obstructs  the  crystallization.     This  is    be«l 
avoided  by  exactly  apportioning  the  quantity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  that  of  the  chalk  used,  al- 
ways remembering  that  it  requires  a  quantity  of 
liquid  sulphuric  acid,  containing  exactly  40  parts 
of  dry  acid,  to  decompose  50  parts  of  carbonate  jof 
lime.     Commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  of  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1*845,  it  will  therefore  take  exactly  49 
lbs.  of  this  acid  for  50  lbs.  of  chalk. 
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Sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'8418  contains  exactly 
SO  per  cent,  of  real  acid ;  it  is,  consequently,  a 
very  convenient  way  to  vae  it  of  this  strength, 
when  tho  quantity  of  chalk  and  acid  may  he  ex- 
actly the  same.  lu  practice  it  is  found  that  a 
very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  better  than 
leaving  any  citrate  of  lime  undecomposed.  This 
excess  must,  however,  be  very  trifling.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  which 
will  give  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  if  oil  of  vitriol  be  present.  The  first  crop  of 
cr\'S!tals  is  called  '*  brown  citric  acid,"  aud  is  much 
used  by  the  calico  printers.  Sometimes  a  little 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  colored 
crystals,  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  them.  Good 
lemon-juice  yields  fully  5g  of  lemon  acid,  or  2 
gallons  yield  about  1  lb.  of  crystals.  If  the  im- 
ported citrate  of  lime  be  used,  a  given  quantity 
must  be  heated  to  redness,  and  then  weighed, 
when  the  per  centage  of  lime  present  will  be 
ascertained ;  every  28  lbs.  of  which  will  require 
49  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1*845,  (or  a  quantity 
containing  exactly  40  parts  of  dry  acid,)  for  its 
complete  decomposition. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Form,  rhomboidal  prisms; 
clear,  colorless,  odorless,  soiu",  and  deliquescent  in 
a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  an  agreeable  acid,  at 
once  cooling  and  antiseptic.  It  is  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and  to 
form  effervescing  draughts,  citrates,  ^c. 

20  grs.  commercial  citric  acid  in  crystals, 

are  equivalent  to 

f ^  \ 

39  grs.  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa ; 

24  grs.  of  commercial  carbonate  of  do. ; 

17      "     sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia ; 

41      "      crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
'24      **     commercial  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  that  generally 
used  for  making  saline  draughts  with  citric  acid, 
and  flavored  with  tincture  of  orange  peel  and  sim- 
pie  sirup,  or  sirup  of  orange  peel  alone,  forms  a 
most  delicious  effervescing  beverage. 

Pur,  and  Teats,  Citric  acid  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  tartaric  acid.  This  may  be  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  a  little  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  adding  cautiously  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  taking  care  that  the  acid  be  in 
exc^fls.  If  any  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  formed.  The 
London  College  states  that  "  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  and  what  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of 
lead  from  this  solution,  is  entirely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.  No  salt  of  potassa,  except  the  tar- 
trate, yields  a  precipitate  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. It  is  entirely  destroyed  by  heat."  (P.  L.) 
**  When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  are 
added  to  lime  water,  a  clear  liquid  results,  which, 
when  heated,  deposites  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
acids  without  effervescence."  (Liebig.) 

CITRONELLE.  Syn.  Eao  de  Barbades. 
Prep.  I.  Fresh  orange  peel  2  oz. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel  4  oz. ;  cloves  ^  drachm ;  corianders  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  1  drachm  ;  proof  spirit  4  pints.  Di- 
gest for  10  days,  then  add  water  1  quart,  aud  dis- 
til ^  gallon.  To  the  rectified  cordial  add  white 
sugar  2  lbs. 

II.  Add  of  essence  of  orange  }  drachm ;  essence 


of  lemon  1  drachm ;  oil  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of 
each  10  drops ;  oil  of  coriander  20  drops  to  5  pints 
of  spirit — at  58  o.  p.  Agitate  until  dissolved,  then 
add  distilled  or  clear  soft  water  3  pints ;  well  mix, 
and  if  the  liquor  be  not  clear,  shake  it  up  with  a 
spoonful  of  magnesia,  and  filter  it  through  blotting 
paper,  placed  on  a  fuimel ;  when  it  has  all  run 
through  and  is  clear,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar. 

Remarks.  This  last  form  does  not  require  distil- 
lation. 

CITRONS.  The  fruit  of  tho  citron  tree  (the 
citrus  medica)  is  acidulous,  antiseptic,  and  antiscor- 
butic ;  it  excites  the  appetite  and  stops  vomiting. 
Mixed  with  cordials,  it  is  used  as  an  antidote  to 
the  mauchuieel  poison.  The  rind  of  tho  fruit  is 
odorous,  aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  yields  the  es< 
sence  de  cedrat,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  liqueur- 
ist  and  perfumer.  The  fragrant  essence  of  tiie 
rind  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  following  sim- 
ple process : — After  cleaning  off  any  speck  in  the 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  break  off  a  large  piece  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  rub  the  citron  on  it  till  the  yellow 
rind  is  completely  absorbed.  Those  parts  of  the 
sugar  which  are  impregnated  with  the  essence  are, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  cut  away  with  a  knife, 
and  put  into  an  earthen  dish.  The  whole  being 
thus  taken  off,  the  sugared  essence  is  to  bo  closely 
pressed,  and  put  by  in  pots,  where  it  is  to  be 
squeezed  down  hard  ;  have  a  bladder  over  tho  pa- 
per by  which  it  is  covered,  and  tied  tightly  up.  It 
is  at  any  time  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  for  many 
years.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  may  be  ob- 
tained and  preserved  the  essences  Of  the  rinds  of 
Seville  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots,  &c. 

CITRON  PEEL,  CANDIED.  Prep.  Soak 
the  peels  in  water,  which  must  be  frequently 
changed,  until  the  bitterness  is  extracted,  then 
drain  and  place  them  in  sirup,  until  they  become 
soft  and  transparent ;  the  strength  of  the  sirup  be- 
ing kept  up  by  boiling  it  occasionally  with  fresh 
sugac.  When  they  are  taken  out,  they  should  be 
drained  and  placed  on  a  hair  sieve  to  dry,  in  a  dry 
and  warm  situation. 

Use.  Stomachic ;  much  used  as  a  sweetmeat, 
and  by  the  confectioner  and  pastry-cook. 

CIVET.  Syn.  Zibethum.  A  perfume,  ob- 
tained from  the  civet  cat,  a  fierce  carnivorous 
quadruped,  somewhat  resembling  a  fox,  found  in 
China,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  "  Several 
of  these  animals  have  been  brought  into  Holland, 
and  afford  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  es- 
pecially at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is  squeezed  out 
in  summer  every  other  day,  in  winter  twice  a  week  ; 
the  quantity  procured  at  once  is  from  2  scruples  to 
1  drachm  or  more.  The  juice  thus  collected  is 
much  smoother  and  finer  than  that  which  the  an- 
imal sheds  against  trees  and  stones  in  its  native 
climate."  (Ure.)  It  is  frequently  adu'teruted 
with  spermaceti  and  butter,  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance to  civet,  but  of  a  darker  color,  and  obtained 
from  the  polecat,  is  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

CLAIRET.  Syn.  Rossajlis  des  six  oraixes. 
Prep.  Aniseed,  fennel  seed,  coriander  seed,  cara- 
way seed,  dill  seed,  and  seeds  of  daucus  creticus, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  bruise  them  in  a  clean  mortar,  then 
steep  them  in  ^  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  1  week, 
strain,  and  add  1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

CLARET  RAGS.    Syn.  Tournkbol  kn  Dka- 
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PEAU.  Bezetta  Coerulea.  Prep.  I.  Color  pieces 
9f  clean  linen  with  auvei^e  or  ground  archel, 
(lichen  parellus.) 

II.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  into  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  &c. 

Usfi.  To  color  jellies  and  confectionary,  and  the 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  clarua, 
clear,  and  faciOf  I  make)  means,  properly,  any 
proce^  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  includes  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
sense,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  process  of  clear- 
ing liquids  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  that 
either  inviscates  the  feculous  matter,  and  subsides 
with  it  to  the  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  change 
in  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor  transparent. 
Albanum,  gelatin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c.,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the  clarification 
of  sirups,  as  it  combines  witli  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  rapidly  coagulates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities 
with  it,  forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  lused  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueurs,  particularly  the  red  wines  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  the  form  of 
isinglass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  weak  vinegar,  is 
used  to  fine  white  wines,  beer^  cider,  and  similar 
liquors,  that  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
spirit  or  astringency  (tannin)  to  induce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  eitlier  alone,  or  afler 
the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or  gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  pernicious  practice  exists  amon^  some  unprinci- 
pled parties,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and  pot- 
ash to  clear  their  liquors,  especially  those  that  are 
dxpected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  cordial,  gin, 
&c.  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwards  about  half  its  w^eight  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and  the 
liquor  is  again  roused  up.  By  standing,  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  formed  by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Blood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  isinghiss  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the  feculen- 
cies,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their  density,  induce 
their  subsidence.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  above,  and  partly  like  albumine,  or  gelatin, 
by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the  suspended 
matter.  Sand  is  often  sifted  over  liquors  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but  appears 
to  be  quite  useless.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  Marl,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  perry.  A  strip  of  isinglass  is  generally 
employed  to  clarify  coffee.  (See  Wjnes,  Brew- 
ing, Cordial.  Coffee,  Infusion.) 

CLEANINfj!.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  keep  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  things, 
and  not  allow  it  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some  ser- 
vants, seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house  should 
undergo  "  regular  cleanings,"  or  great  washing  and 


scrubbing  matches  once  every  three  or  six  monthB, 
on  which  occasions  the  house  is  turned  aJmost  ia- 
slde  out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.  AH  this 
is  bad  economy,  and  indicates  general  slovenlines 
of  habits.  (Chambers.) 

CLEAR-STARCHING.  This  is  practised  as 
follows :  "  Rinse  the  articles  in  tliree  waters,  dry 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  previously 
strained  through  muslin  ;  squeeze  them,  shalu 
them  gently,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  and 
when  dry,  dip  them  tw^ice  or  thrice  m  clear  water, 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  rolt 
them  up  bi  it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  iron- 
ing them.  Some  persons  put  sugar  into  the  starch 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  others  stir 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  effect  the  same  end ; 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injurious  to  the  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  very  nauseous.  The  best  plan 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well,  aud 
to  liave  the  irons  quite  clean  and  highly  polished.*' 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND  SCOURING 
OF.  The  common  method  of  cleaning  ciotii  is  by 
beating  and  brushing,  unless  when  very  dirty, 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring.  Th» 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  «Slc.,  by  dissolving  a  little  cuid 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  with  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  &.c^ 
with  it,  and  to  rub  them  well  WMth  a  stiff  brush  un- 
til thev  are  removed,  after  which  the  article  may 
be  well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  or  sponge 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mixture  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.  When  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  only 
remains  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  the  latter  passes  off  uncolored,  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.  For  dark -colored  cloths 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fullers  earth 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  gall.  When  luarly 
dry,  the  nap  should  bo  laid  right,  aud  the  articla 
carefully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  rao»tened 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  olive  oil,  should  be  several 
times  passe'd  over  it,  which  w^ill  give  it  a  superior 
finish.  Cloth  may  also  bo  cleaned  in  the  dry  way 
as  follows : — First,  remove  tlie  spots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  beat  it  in  with  a  brush,  afler  which 
brush  the  article  with  a  hard  brush,  when  the  sand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  the  dirt  with  iL 
Black  cloth  which  is  very  rusty,  sliould  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  drying,  and  be  hung  up  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  pressed  and  finished 
off  as  before.  Scarlet  cloth  requires  considerable 
caution.  After  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  should 
be  repeatedly  passed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  solution  of  tin  has 
been  added.  If  much  faded,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye-bath.  Buff  cloth  is  generally 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  "Kith 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dry,  is  rubbed 
and  brushed  o£ 

Fruit  spots  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
bo  removed  by  holding  the  part  over  a  comnioa 
brimstone  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  liquid  to 
colors  that  it  will  uijure. 

The  stains  of  acids  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  part  with  a  little  spirits  of  hirtaboni  cr 
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fiqnid  ammonia ;  t^se  of  alkalis,  by  water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid. 

Grease  spots  may  grenerally  be  taken  out  by 
means  of  a  little  soft  soap  ;  or,  if  the  color  be  deli- 
cate, or  a  falfle  dye,  a  little  ox-gall  or  curd  soap 
wili  be  better.  These  must  be  used  as  above  de- 
acnbed  Stains  of  painters'  oils,  wax,  paints,  or 
tarnishes,  will  not  usually  yield  to  the  above  plan ; 
io  these  cases,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  part  in 
^;rits  of  turpentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
of  lemons  will  also  quickly  remove  these  spots,  but 
is  too  expensive  for  general  u»e. 

CLOTH,  INCOMBUSTIBLE.  This  is  made 
of  fibres  of  asbestos  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
coi»iderable  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
fiibrics  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ijBTiiited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
carbonize,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
sea  salt,  &c.,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
culinary  salt,  that  jugglers  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  common  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supporting  a  ring  or  a  key,  without  the  lat- 
ter falling  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
to  a  cinder,  but,  from*  the  action  of  the  salt,  its 
fibres  still  retain  suflicient  tenacity  to  support  a 
light  weight. 

CLOTH,  RENOVATION  OF.  The  article 
undergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
and,  after  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  is-  put 
on  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  half-worn  hatter's  card,  filled  with  flocks,  or 
with  a  teazle  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  is 
raised.  It  is  next  hung  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
rigiit  way  with  a  hard  brush,  and  finished  as  be- 
fore!. When  tlie  cloth  is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
give  it  a  "  dip,"  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
a  dve-bath,  to  freshen  up  the  color. 

CLOTHES,  BRUSHING  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OF.     If  very  dimty,  hang  them  on  a 
horse  or  line,  and  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then 
lav  them  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
them,  first  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  spots 
of  mud  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with 
1  softer  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
properly.     If  clothes  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rub  out  the 
^13  with  the  hands.     The  hard  bnish  should  be 
Ofed  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
as  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
render  the  cloth  threadbare.    Should  there  be  spots 
of  taltow-grease  on  the  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
the  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
iron  with  some  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
oo  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the  iron 
apon  the  spot ;  if  the  grease  comes  through  the 
paper,  put  on  another  piece,  till  it  ceases  to  soil  it. 
After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  be 
hong  up  in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust,  if  want- 
ed for  hnmediate  use ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
unoc^  for  some  time,  they  should  be  placed  away 
OB  the  shelves  of  the  clothes'  closet  or  wardrobe. 
The  latter  should  always  be  m  the  driest  situation 
pOHsibie,  as  if  the  clothes  be  exposed  to  the  least 
damp,  they  not  only  acquire  an  unpleasant  smell, 
\  kit  gradually  become  rotten. 

CIX>VES.     The  flower  buds  of  the  eugenia 
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caryophyllata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cinchona  bark.  Cloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  their  color,  after  which  they  are 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  "  Should  the  horses 
run  off,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  while  you  are 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  possible  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  gently  roll  over  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  thrown.  We  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
circumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  their  arms 
out  of  the  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  limbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
a  gig,  either  sit  still  collectedly,  or  drop  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  hands.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly -moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposing  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  behind)  you  see  a  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  personal  dam- 
age is  preferable  to  remaining  still.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  lost  his  life  by  neglecting  these  simple  pre- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Syn.  Coke.  Charred  Coal.  Min- 
eral CiiARCOAi^  Carbonized  coal.  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  charcoal. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

I.  {Kiln-made  coak.  Stifled  coak.)  Made  by 
burning  the  coal  m  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  has 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fuel.  The  coal  is  frequently  burnt 
in  a  series  of  shallow  stoves,  with  as  little  access 
of  air  as  will  support  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  through  proper  horizontal  tun- 
nels to  a  capacious  brick  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  a 
stream  of  water  passing  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low pond  resting  on  iL  Here  the  bituminous  va- 
pors are  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  salt. 
Common  coal  yields  about  3 J  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  way,  but  some  strong  bituminous  coal  will 
give  Ij  or  j  of  its  weight.  This  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  75J  of  pitch,  and  20  to  24^  of  a  crude 
species  of  naphtha,  that  is  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  The  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac. The  screenings,  or  du£t-coaI,  separated 
from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  the  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens. 

II.  {Gas  coak.  Distilled  coak.)  The  cinder  left 
in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  has  been  distilled  off. 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  sufficient  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  {Slate  (Utak.  Carbon  mineral.)  From  bi- 
tuminous slate,  burned  in  covered  iron  pots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black 
Also  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clarify  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-black, 
and  doe»  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  iSyn.  Rboulub  OP  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  in 
ores,  associated  with  araenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantly  present  in  meteoric  iron.    ^ 

Prep.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down  ;  filter, 
and  boil  with  a  littlo  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ex- 
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cesB  of  carbonate  of  potaasa,  and  digest  the  pre- 
cipitate in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  remove  any 
oxide  of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  residuum,  which 
is  the  pure  oxalate,  and  expose  it  to  heat,  either 
in  a  retort  or  crucible,  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, when  pure  metallic  cobalt  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  soft 
Boap,  and  expose  them  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible. 

IIL  Roast  Cornish  cobalt  ore,  then  powder  it, 
and  smelt  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  soft  soap. 

Remarks.  Cobalt  is  seldom  employed  in  the 
metallic  state,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing 
its  ores,  but  its  oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  arts. 
It  has  been  said  to  form  three  compounds  with 
oxygen,  but  only  one — ^the  black  or  peroxide — is 
employed.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which 
are  interesting  from  the  remarkable  changes  of 
color  which  they  exhibit  The  sulpha^  is  formed 
by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  the  met^ft  or  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  the  acid.  It  forms  reddish 
crystals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water.  The  nitrate, 
made  in  a  similar  way,  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 
The  muriate  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
n  muriatic  acid ;  the  neutral  solution  is  blue  when 
concentrated,  and  red  when  diluted ;  the  addition 
?f  a  little  acid  turns  it  green.  DiRjolved  in  water, 
t  forms  a  st/mpathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which  be- 
some  blue  when  heated,  but  if  the  salt  be  contam- 
inated with  iron,  they  become  green.  (Klaproth.) 
The  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to  the 
above  solution,  forms  a  sympathetic  ink,  which  by 
heat  gives  a  rich  greenish -yellow  color.  (Ure.) 
The  addition  of  a  ver}'  little  common  salt  makes 
the  traces  disappear  with  greater  rapidity,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  heat.  The  jacetate  forms  an 
mk  which  turns  blue  when  heated.  The  oxalate 
and  phosphate  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
oxide  in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  or  by  double  decom- 
position. The  latter  salt  is  an  insoluble  purple 
powder,  which,  when  heated  along  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  gelatinous  alumina,  produces  a  blue  pig- 
ment, almost  equal  in  beauty  to  ultramarine. 
With  sulphur  cobalt  unites,  forming  a  sulphuret, 
and  with  phosphorus  a  phosphuret. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  neutral^  salts  of  cobalt 
form  red  solutions,  turning  green  on  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  the  acids,  and  giving  a  blue-colored 
precipitate  with  the  alkalis,  unless  arsenic  be  pres- 
ent, when  the  color  will  be  brown.  Their  solu- 
tions are  unaffected  by  suiphureted  hydrogen,  but 
hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  black 
powder,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  tlie  precipitant.  If 
the  solution  contain  arsenic,  a  yellow  powder  is 
first  precipitated,  after  which  the  jEiltered  fluid  will 
remain  unaffected  by  suiphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellowish -white  precipi- 
tate, and  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  a  red  one. 

COBALT,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Black  Oxide 
OF  Cobalt.  Cobalt  Black.  Prep.  To  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  cobalt,  add  another  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate  ;  filter, 
wa.sh,  and  dry. 

II.  Bo^Mwdered  bright- white  cobalt  ore  (from 
Cornwall^in  nitric  acid ;  dilute  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  very  gradually,  until  the  clear  liquor, 
«tler  the  impurities  have  settled,  becomes  of  a  rose 


color :  then  add  the  potash  water  as  long  as  a  pro- 
cipitate  falls ;  wash  and  dry. 

Use.  To  make  blue  colors  for  painters,  enamel- 
lers,  and  potters.  In  medicine  it  has  oceasionaliy 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS.    The  fruit  of  a  shmb 
(the  menispermum  cocculus)  which  abounds  on 
the  gandy  shores  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.     It  contains  about  2  j  of  picrotoxin,  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle,  possessing  very  poi- 
Bonous  properties.     It  also  contains  meniiqx*zmine 
and  paramenispermine.     (Pelletier  and  Couerbe.) 
A  small  portion  of  this  dangerous  drug  is  used  by 
poacheiB,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  to  destroy 
vermin,  the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater  part, 
being  used  to  adulterate  beer  and  wine.     It  fenos 
a  profitable  article  of  trade  to  the  wholesale  drug- 
gist, who  is  enabled  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price  to 
brewers,  from  its  being  a  contraband  article.     The 
use  of  cocculus  indicus  in  brewing  is  no  secret,  as 
several  writers  have  openly  recommended  its  uk. 
One  of  these  conscientious  gentlemen  states,  that 
<'  it  is  impossible  with  pure  malt  and  hops  alone,  to 
produce  a  strong-bodied  porter  ;"  he  therefore  re- 
commends the  use  of  "  cocculus  indicus,  grains  <d 
Paradise,  and  mix  vomica."    (Childe,  on  Brewing.) 
Another  author,  with  the  most  unblushing  effront- 
ery, actually  gives  full  directions  for  its  use.     He 
orders  3  lbs.  of  cocculus  to  be  used  for  every  16 
quarters  of  malt,  and  adds,  "  it  gives  an  inebriating 
quality,  which  passes  for  strength  of  liquor ;  it  pre- 
vents second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and 
consequently,  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm 
climates."     (Morrice's  Treatise  on  Brewing.)     It 
is  really  disgusting  to  find  that  men  can  so  dt'grade 
themselves,  as  thus  publicly  to  recommend  a  whole- 
sale system  of  slow  poisoning.    The  conscicntioiB 
brewer,  who  understands  the  art  which  he  pn>- 
fesses,  finds  no  difficulty  in  producing  "  a  strong- 
bodied  porter"  from  malt  and  hops  alone.     It  ii 
only  persons  whose  cupidity  induces  them  to  redaoe 
the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  liquor,  that  encounter  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing.     There  is  a  penalty  of  200L  upon  the 
brewer  for  purchasing  or  having  in  his  poeseaaam 
any  ingredient  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  of  500Z.  upon  tho  seller  of  such 
ingredients.     Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  heavy  fines, 
the  trade  in  these  articles  is  unabated,  though  car- 
ried on  in  a  clandestine  manner.     The  general 
way  this  is  managed,  is  to  pack  the  dmg  in  com- 
mon soda  barrels,  and  to  place  3  or  4  inches  of 
small  cr}'stals  of  Scotch  soda  at  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  cask.     In  this  way  the  package  readily 
passes  off  as  a  cask  of  common  soda,  and  eve& 
should  it  be  opened,  the  alkali  would  fir^  present 
itself  to  view,  and  thus  satisfy  the  examiner.     An- 
other way  commonly  adopted,  is  to  form  it  into  an 
extract,  known  by  the  name  of  B.  E.,  or  black  ex- 
tract, which  is  ostensibly  prepared  for  tanners, 
but  its  real  destination  is  the  beer  cask.     The  More 
of  a  certain  druggist,  which  came  under  nay  ex- 
amination some  short  time  since,  contained  an  im- 
mense number  of  bags  of  this  article;  in  f  ict,  it 
formed  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  entire  stock. 

COCHENILLIX.  Syn.  Cochineal  Reok 
Carminium.  Carminia.  Pure  Carmine.  TIm 
coloring  principle  of  cochineal.  The  carmine  of 
commerce  consists  of  cochenillin,  combined  with  » 
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IHtlo  anhnal  matter  and  an  acid,  from  which  it 
may  be  nearly  purified  by  eolation  in  liquid  am- 
monia, and  precipitations  by  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  alcohoL  Cocheuillin  may  also  be  prepared 
by  evaporating  a  watery  infusion  of  cochineal  to 
the  consistence  of  sirup,  dissolving  this  in  proof 
spirit,  filtering,  again  evaporating,  and  dissolving 
the  residuum  in  liquid  ammonia  as  before.  It  is 
fumed  orange  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis.  It 
has  been  obtained  under  the  form  of  reddish-purple 
crystalline  grains. 

COCKLE  POWDER.  Cockles  pulped  through 
a  sieve,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  and  a  little 
■alt,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and  dried. 
It  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  packed  in 
well-corked  bottles.  Use.  To  make  sauce,  (about 
I  oz.  to  ^  pint) 

COCOA.    I.  The  roasted  husks  of  the  cacao, 
or  chocolate  bean,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 
II.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  from 
the  beans. 

COCOA,  PATENT.  The  cacao  nut  roasted 
and  ground,  (including  the  husks.) 

COCOA,  FLAKED.  Ground  cocoa  strongly 
compzesBed,  and  flaked  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ma- 
chine. 

COCOA,  SOLUBLE.  Cocoa  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  thus 
rendered  miscible  with  boiling  water. 

Remarks.  Cocoa  forms  a  very  wholesome  bev- 
erage, especially  for  breakfast  Much  of  the 
cheap  stuflr  sold  under  this  name  is  very  inferior, 
being  made  with  damaged  nuts  that  have  been 
presKd  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
suet,  &c.  Trash  of  this  kind  is  frequently  ticketed 
in  the  shop  windows  of  London  at  6(2.  ta  8d.  a 
pound.  (See  Chocolate.)  The  nut  of  the  palma 
eocos  is  commonly  confounded  with  that  of  the  theo- 
broma  cacao.  The  latter  is  the  small  chocolate 
bean,  while  the  former  b  the  large  nut,  filled  with 
a  refreshing  milky  juice. 

COD.  This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  from  the 

beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.     It  should 

be  chosen  by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  freshness  of 

the  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the 

fieab.     The  best  fish  are  very  thick  about  the  neck. 

It  m  generally  cooked  by  boiling,  but  is  sometimes 

baked,  or  cnt  into  slices  and  broiled  or  fried.     Cod's 

bead  and  shoutdere,  with  oyster  sauce,  is  a  favorite 

di^h.     Shrimp  and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good 

additions.     The  flesh  of  the  cod  is  often  split  and 

dried,  (dried  cod,)  or  salted.     The  fish  so  largely 

impoited  from  Newfoundland  are  cod,  beheaded, 

aplH  open,  gutted  and  salted.    They  are  caught  by 

niliioos  on  the  "  Grand  Bank."    Cod-sounds  are 

pickled  in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglass.     The 

fiver  is  boiled  for  its  oil,  and  the  spawn  made  into 

caviare. 

CODEIA.  SyrL  Coobinb.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  commercial  hydro-ohlorate  of 
morphia  in  water,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  evap- 
oiate  and  crystallize.  The  product  is  a  double 
Mlt  of  morphia  and  codeine,  and  when  digested 
with  warm  liquor  of  potassa  gives  up  its  morphia. 
ll  may  be  further  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and 
ty  the  addition  of  a  little  water  and  spontaneous 
•raporation  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  in  a 
crystaliine  state. 


Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Its 
solution  in  the  latter,  by  slow  evaporation,  yields 
large  transparent  octohedrons.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  These  possess  the  sin- 
gular property  of  producing  a  general  and  violent 
itching  of  the  surface  of  the  body  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  The  same  symptoms  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, and  are  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
codeia.  (Gregory.)  The  commercial  muriate  fre- 
quently contains  3  to  4g  of  codeia. 

Char*  and  Teats.  It  is  distinguished  from  moT' 
phia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the  addition  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Unlike  morphia,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  liquor  of  potassa  and  is  soluble  in  ether. 
The  salts  of  codeia  may  also  be  known  by  tincture 
of  galls  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from 
their  soluti<ms,  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the  salts 
of  morphia.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  meco- 
nine  by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  test  paper. 

COFFEE.     The    berry  of  the    cofffea  Ara-. 
bica.     II.  A  decoction  or  infusion  prepared  there- 
from. 

QtMil,  CoSee  promotes  digestion  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  when  strong  generally  occasions 
watchfulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic  constitutions 
induces  sleep.  Drunk  in  moderation,  especially  if 
combined  with  sugar  and  milk,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  wholesome  beverage  known.  The  various 
qualities  that  have  been,  ascribed  to  it  by  some  per- 
sons, such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
movhig  dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  has  been 
regarded  as  diuretic,  sedative,  and  a  corrector  of 
opium.  It  should  be  given  as  medicine  in  a  strong 
infusion,  and  is  best  cold.  In  spasmodic  Asthma 
it  has  been  particularly  serviceable ;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
arising  from  hard  drinking.    (See  Cafpein.) 

Pur.  The  most  common  adulteration  of  ground 
coffee  is  chicory,  which  is  added  not  only  to  cheap- 
en the  article,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  dam- 
aged or  inferior  berries.  This  adulteration  may  be 
readily  detected  by  shaking  a  spoonfiil  of  the  sus- 
pected coffee  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  when, 
if  it  be  pure,  it  will  swim  and  scarcely  color  the 
liquid,  but  if  chicory  be  present,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  tinged  of  a  deep 
red.  Roasted  com  is  another  common  adultera- 
tion. This  may  be  detected  by  the  cold  decoction 
striking  a  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

COFFEE  CREAM.  Prep.  Add  a-teacupful 
of  very  clear  strong  coflee  to  1  pini  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  and  good  cream ;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into 
shapes  or  glasses,  when  nearly  cool.  The  calf's 
feet  jelly  should  be  thick  enough  to  render  the 
whole  lightlv  solid  but  not  stiff. 

COFFEE  DROPS.  Prep.  Make  au  infusion 
with  1  oz.  of  coflee,  clarify  it,  and  moisten  1  lb.  of 
sugar  therewith,  in  the  way  directed  for  confec- 
tionary drops. 

COFFEE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  concentrated 
infuaion  of  coflee  prepared  by  percolation,  to  whicn 
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b  added  about  5{  of  perfectly  tastelees  rectified 
flpirtt  of  wine. 

COFFEE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Shorbet  au 
Cape.  Cream  for.  iciii|^  1  quart ;  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  a  small  teacnpful ;  sugar  2  oz. ;  yelks  of 
4  eggs.     Mix,  and  ice  as  wanted. 

COFFEE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  To  produce 
the  beverage  called  cofi'ee,  in  perfection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  the  best  materials  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  finest  kind  of  coffee  is  that  called 
mocha,  and  should  be  used  when  a  very  fine  flavor 
is  desired ;  but  for  common  use,  the  better  sorts  of 
British  plantation  cofiee  may  be  employed.  The 
berries  should  be  carefully  roasted  by  a  gradual 
application  of  the  heat,  until  the  aroma  be  well 
developed,  and  the  toughness  destroyed.  V  too 
much  heat  be  used,  the  volatile  and  aromatic  prop- 
erties of  the  coffee  will  be  injured  and  the  flavor 
inferior ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  berries  be 
too  little  roasted,  they  will  produce  a  beverage 
with  a  raw,  green  taste,  very  liable  to  induce  sick- 
ness and  vomiting.  Properly  roasted  coiTee  should 
have  a  lively  chocolate  brown  color,  and  should 
not  have  lost  more  than  18g  of  its  weight  by  the 
process.  If  the  loss  exeeds  20 J  the  fiavor  will  be 
materially  injured.  As  soon  as  roasted,  the  cof- 
fee should  be  placed  in  a  very  dry  situation,  the 
drier  the  better,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consumed  the 
finer  will  be  the  flavor,  as  it  powerfully  absorbs  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  by 
reason  of  its  hygrometric  power.  This  arises  from 
the  presence  of  a  newly-discovered  principle  called 
aesamar.  (Reichenbach.)  The  berries  should  not 
be  ground  until  a  few  miputes  before  being  made 
into  liquid  cofiee,  for  the  same  reason,  and  should 
more  be  reduced  to  powder  at  once  than  is  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  the  surplus  portion  should  be 
kept  in  a  tin  canister  or  glass  bottle. 

The  shape  or  description  of  the  coftce-pot  ap- 
pears of  little  consequence,  though  one  furnished 
with  9  percolator  or  strainer,  that  will  permit  a 
moderately  rapid  filtration,  is  perhaps  preferable. 
At  least  1  oz.  of  cofl^e  should  be  used  to  make  4 
common  sized  cofiTee-cupfuls,  and  if  wanted  strovgy 
this  quantity  should  be  doubled.  The  prevailing 
fault  of  the  coifee  made  hi  England,  arises  from 
using  too  little  of  the  powdered  berry.  The  cof- 
fee-pot should  be  heated  previously  to  putting  in 
the  colTee,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  little 
boiling  water.  The  common  practice  of  boiling 
coffee  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  all  its  fiavor  and 
aroma  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  hot  water. 
Should  it,  however,  be  placed  upon  the  fire,  it 
should  be  only  just  simmered  for  a  minute^  as 
long  or  violent  boiling  injures  it  considerably.  Hot 
water  is  capable  of  removing  all  the  soluble  aro- 
matic poition  of  coffee,  even  at  a  temperature 
BO  low  as  195°  Fahr.  I  have  often  proved  this  by 
actual  experiment  with  one  of  Beart's  pneumatic 
filters,  when  a  fluid,  deliciously  aromatic  and  spark- 
ling, has  been  produced,  and  the  grounds  have 
only  yielded  a  nauseous  bitter  flavor  and  faint  co- 
lor to  fresh  water,  even  when  boiling  hot. 

When  coffee  is  pntpared  in  a  common  pot,  the 
latter  being  first  made  hot,  the  boiling  water  should 
be  poured  over  the  powder,  and  not,  as  is  com- 
monly tlie  plan,  put  in  first  It  should  then  be 
kept  stirred  for  4  or  5  minutes,  when  a  cup  should 
be  poured  out  and  returned  again,  and  this  opera- 


tion repeated  3  or  4  times,  after  which,  if  allowed 
to  repose  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  usually  be 
fine. 

Coffee  is  sometimes  clarified,  which  is  done  bj 
adding  a  shred  of  isinglass,  a  small  piece  of  clean 
eel  or  sole-skin,  or  a  spoonful  of  white  of  egg.  An 
excellent  plan,  common  in  France,  is  to  place  the 
vessel  containing  the  made  coffee  upon  the  hearth, 
and  to  sprinkle  over  its  surface  a  cupful  of  cold 
water,  which  from  its  greater  gravity  descends, 
and  carries  the  foulness  with  it.  Another  plan 
sometimes  adopted  is  to  wrap  a  cloth,  previoi.sly 
dipped  in  cold  water,  round  the  coffee-poL  This 
method  is  commonly  practised  by  the  Arabians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yemen  and  Moka,  and  is  s^ii 
to  rapidly  clarify  the  liquor. 

The  Parisians,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  sa- 
perior  quality  of  their  coffee,  generally  allow  an 
ounce  to  each  large  coffee-cupful  of  water,  and 
they  use  the  coffee  both  newly  ground  and  roast- 
ed. A  shred  of  saffron,  or  a  little  vanilia,  is  fre- 
quently added.  The  coffee-pot  called  a  grecqut^ 
the  cafeiiire  a  la  belloy,  or  coffee-biggin,  i"*  com- 
monly emploj'ed.  This  consists  of  a  large  coffic- 
pot,  with  an  upper  receptacle  made  to  fit  close  into 
it,  the  bottom  of  whicii  is  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  contains  in  its  interior  two  moveable 
metal  strainers,  over  the  second  of  which  the  pow- 
der is  placed,  and  immediately  under  the  third; 
upon  this  upper  strainer  boiling  water  is  poured  un- 
til it  bubbles  up  tlirough  the  strainer ;  the  cover  of 
the  machine  is  then  shut  close  down,  and  it  is 
placed  near  the  fire ;  so  soon  as  the  water  has 
drained  through  the  coffee  the  operation  is  repeat- 
ed, until  the  whole  intended  quantity  be  passed 
through.  Thus  the  fragrance  and  flavor  wiil  be 
retained,  with  all  the  balsamic  and  stimulating 
powers,  and  in  a  few  moments  will  be  obtained — 
without  the  aid  of  hartshorn-shavings,  isingiass,  or 
whites  of  eggs — a  perfectly  transparent  infiu<ion  of 
coffee.  When  the  Parisian  uses  a  common  coffee- 
pot, he  generally  divides  the  water  into  3  pans. 
The  first  portion  he  pours  on  boiling  hot,  and  al- 
lows it  to  infuse  for  4  or  5  minutes,  he  then  pouis 
this  off  as  clear  as  possible,  and  boils  the  grounds 
frtr  2  or  3  minutes  with  the  remaining  half  of  tlie 
water.  After  the  latter  has  deposited  the  sedim^Tit 
it  is  decanted,  and  mixed  with  the  infusion.  The 
object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  the  wliole  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  flavor.  The  infu^^ion  a 
conceived  to  contain  the  latter,  and  the  dt^tictioa 
the  former.  This  plan  has  been  recommended, 
with  some  modifications,  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  Davidson,  in  L'Exp^rience. 

COFFEE,  MILK.  Boil  a  dessert -spoonftil  of 
ground  coffee  in  about  a  pint  of  milk,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then  put  into  it  a  shaving  or  two  of 
isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  let  it  boil  a  few  miuctes, 
and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  fine.  This  »  a 
very  fine  breakfast,  and  should  be  sweetened  wi«>i 
real  Lisbon  sugar. 

"  Those  of  a  spare  habit,  and  disposed  towardi 
affections  of  the  lungs,  would  do  well  to  make  this 
their  breakfast" 

COFFEE,  SEARLE'S  PATENT.  Tlib  ■ 
prepared  by  evaporating  skimmed  milk  mixed  with 
one -fortieth  part  of  sugar,  at  a  low  temperature, 
and,  when  nearly  solid,  adding  a  very  concentrated 
essence  of  coffee,  and  continuing  the  evapamttoa 
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■t  a  very  low  temperature,  (in  vacao  if  poasible,) 
until  the  mixture  acquires  the  cousiatence  of  a 
nnip,  paste,  or  candy.  (The  latter  hiay  be  pow- 
dered.) 

COFFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOR.  These 
are  numerous,  but  the  principal  are  the  following : 

I.  {Rye  coffee.  DUleniaa'e  ditto,  HanVabreak- 
fast-powder.)  Rye,  roasted  along  with  a  little 
butter,  and  ground  to  powder.     A  good  substitute. 

II.  {German  coffee.  Succory  ditto.  Chicory 
ditto.)  From  succory,  as  above.  Used  either  for 
or  mixed  with  foreign  coffee.  The  most  common 
adulteration  of  the  latter. 

III.  (12 ire  coffee.)  From  rice,  as  above.  A 
gbod  substitute. 

IV.  {Currant  coffee.)  From  the  seeds  washed 
out  of  the  cake  left  m  making  currant  wine. 

V.  {Gooseberry  coffee.)  From  gooseberry  seeds, 
as  the  last. 

VI.  {Holly  coffee.)     From  the  berries. 
VI L  {Egyptian  coffee.)     From  chickpeas. 

VIII.  {Rosetta  coffee.)  From  fenugreek  seeds 
moistened  with  lemon  juice. 

IX.  {Corsican  coffee.)  From  the  seeds  of  the 
knee-holly. 

X.  {Sassafras  coffee.)  From  the  fruit  or  nut 
of  the  sassafras  tree,  or  from  the  wood  cut  into 
chipK.  Very  wholesome.  Much  recommended  m 
akin  diseases,  &>c. 

XI.  {Raspings.)  The  raspings  of  the  crust  of 
baves,  procured  at  the  baker's.  Equal  to  rye 
coffee. 

XII.  {Beech-mast  coffee.)  From  beech-mast 
or  nuts.     Very  wholesome. 

Xill.  {Acorn  coffee.)  From  acorns,  deprived 
of  tlielr  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted.  A  good 
rabBtitute. 

XIV.  {Beet-root  coffee.)  From  the  yellow  beet- 
root, sliced,  dried  in  a  kiin  or  oven,  and  ground 
with  a  little  foreign  coffee.     A  good  substitute. 

XV.  {Bean  coffee.)  Horse-beans  roasted  along 
with  a  little  honey  or  sugar.  When  removed  from 
the  ffre,  a  small  quantity  of  cassia-buds  is  fre- 
quently added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold, 
^d  to  be  a  good  sob^itute. 

XVI.  {Almond  coffee.)  Rye  or  wheat  roasted 
along  with  a  few  almonds.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  cassia-buds  improves  it.     A  good  substitute. 

COINS,  IMFRESSIOxVS  FROM.  A  very 
easy  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the  impressions  of 
medaU  and  coins,  not  generally  known,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Melt  a  little  isinglass  glue  with  brandy,  and 
pofor  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  so  as  to  cover  its 
whole  BDrfaee ;  let  it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two, 
Iflf  it  has  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened,  and  then 
take  it  off,  when  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard 
as  a  piece  of  Muscovy  glass,  and  will  have  a  very 
eiegaot  nrnpresBion  of  the  coin.  It  will  also  resist 
the  effi^cta  of  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other 
kinds  of  glue  to  soften  and  bend  if  not  prepared  in 
tfaii  way.  (Shaw.)  If  the  wrong  side  of  the  isin- 
ibm  be  breathed  on,  and  gold-leaf  applied,  it  will 
Miiere,  and  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  producing  a 
Tery  pleasing  effect  Isinglasi  glue,  made  with 
Vater  alone,  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  if  brandy  be 
mtd. 

Remarks.  Medals  may  also  be  copied  by  snr- 
iMinding  them  with  a  hoop  of  paper,  and  pouring 
.  n  them  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water  to  the 


consistence  of  cream)  to  the  depth  of  about  ^  an 
inch.  Melted  wax,  stearine,  fusible  metal,  or  any 
similar  material,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
If  it  be  desired  to  copy  the  metal  in  copper,  a 
mould  should  be  first  formed  in  the  above  manner, 
and  the  metal  deposited  on  its  surface  by  the  agen- 
cy of  electricity.     (See  ELBCTRorvrB.) 

COLCHICINE.  Syn.  Colchicina.  Colchia. 
A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger  and  Hesse 
in  the  seeds  of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  com- 
mon meadow  saffron.  It  also  exists  in  the  cormi 
or  bulbs. 

Prep.  Macerate  the  crushed  seeds  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, add  hydrate  of  magnesia  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filter.  By  cautious  evaporation  colchicine 
will  be  deposited.  It  may  be  purified  by  re-sdu- 
tion. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Odorless ;  tastes  bitter ;  forms  salts 
with  the  acids.  It  is  very  poisonous.  One-tenth 
of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  13 
hours.  It  differs  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water,  crjr'Stalline,  and  the  uon-production  of  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  the  nose.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol 
turns  this  alkaloid  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  nitric 
acid  of  a  deep  violet,  pcusing  into  indigo  blue,  green, 
and  yellow. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF.  L  {Collier.) 
Seeds  of  colchicum  2  grs. ;  rhubarb  6  gis. ;  mag- 
nesia 10  gTB. ;  mix  for  1  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours  in  acute  rheumatism,  inflammatory  gout, 
&/&,  washing  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Seltzer  wa- 
ter, during  high  febrile  action  only. 

II.  {Collier.)  Seeds  of  colchicum  3  gn. ;  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  5  grs. ;  for  1  powder.  For  check- 
I  ing  a  paroxysm  of  g^^ut,  but  its  use  requires  cau- 
tion. "  After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
colchicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I  would 
record  my  opinion  that  he  who  would  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  old  age,  should  eschew  it  as  an  or- 
dinary remedy,  and  consider  that  he  is  drawing  on 
his  constitution  for  a  temporary  relief,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  prematurely  bankrupt  in  his 
vital  energies." 

COINDET'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liquorice  20  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous  tumors,  ulcers, 
&c. 

COLD.  When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  im- 
mersed in  an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below 
the  healthy  standaid,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
experienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  calo- 
ric or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder  medium.  If 
this  withdrawal  oi  caloric  exceed  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  system,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases,  until  it  sinks  below  the  point  at 
which  the  functions  of  life  can  be  performed.  This 
declination  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sensation  of 
coldness  changes  into  a  disinclination  for  voluntary 
motion ;  next  comes  on  drowsmess,  followed  by 
numbness  and  insensibility.  In  this  state,  if  this 
sufferer  be  not  reecued^and  remedial  measures  had 
recourae  to,  death  must  rapidly  follow. 

Prevention  of  the  effects  of  excessive  cold.-^ 
The  extremities  of  the  body  first  suffer  from  the 
action  of  cold,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
being  less  vigorous  in  those  parts;  they  should, 
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thereforei  be  properly  protected  from  its  action. 
Woollen  stockings  or  socks,  with  good  shoes  or 
boots,  should  be  worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  body 
fhould  be  clad  in  thick  woollen  fabrics,  proportion- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  habits 
of  the  wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  should 
be  promoted  by  active  exercise,  and  any  disposition 
to  sleep  shaken  off  by  increased  bodily  exertion. 
If  the  situation  be  such  that  exercise  cannot  be 
had  recourse  to,  drowsiness  is  more  likely  to  be 
experienced,  and  must  be  warded  off,  if  possible, 
by  keeping  the  mind  incessantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged. The  principal  endeavor  should  be  to  keep 
the  extremities  warm,  as,  if  this  be  accomplished, 
no  danger  need  be  feared.  In  travelling  by  coach 
or  on  honebeck,  recourse  may  be  had  to  hay  and 
straw,  which  may  be  thrown  over  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  will  materially,  ward  off  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

Remedial  measures  for  asphyxia  produced  by 
intense  cold,-^Th9  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  room 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathed  with  cold  salt  and 
water,  after  which  the  body  should  be  wiped  dry, 
and  friction  applied  by  the  hands  of  the  attendants, 
(warmed  ;)  as  many  operating  at  once  as  can  con- 
veniently do  80.  Gentle  stimulants  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels  excited  by 
some  mild  stimulating  clyster.  The  lungs  should 
also  be  inflated.  (See  Asphyxia.)  As  soon  as 
symptoms  of  rotuming  animation  are  evinced,  and 
the  breathing  and  circulation  restored,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  in  a  bed  between  blankets,  and  a 
little  wine  and  water  administered,  and  perspiration 
promoted  by  heaping  an  -ample  quantity  of  clothing 
on  the  bed.  Should  the  patient  have  suffered  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  be  ap- 
peased by  the  administration  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  light  food,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  excess, 
or  any  thing  indigestible  or  exciting. 

COLIC.  (From  «»Aap,  the  colon,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  disease.)  The  colic  or  bellyache.  This 
name  is  commonly  given  to  all  severe  griping  ab- 
dominal pains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  This 
disease  has  been  distinguished  by  nosologists  into 
several  varieties,  as  follows : — 

I.  ( The  spasmodic  colic.)  This  kind  is  marked 
by  a  fluctuating  pain  about  the  navel,  which  goes 
away  and  returns  by  starts,  oflen  leaving  the  pa- 
tient for  some  time.  The  belly  is  usually  soft,  and 
the  intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps,  which 
move  about  under  the  hand,  or  wholly  vanish  for  a 
time.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  flatulency.  The 
remedies  are,  warm  fomentations,  warm  clysters, 
and  carminatives,  accompanied  by  small  doses  of 
camphor  and  opium. 

II.  {The  stercoraeeous  colic.)  This  is  marked 
by  severe  griping  pains  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  The  remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as 
full  doses  of  calomel,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  &c., 
followed  by  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia or  soda. 

III.  (Bilious  colic)  In  this  variety  the  pain 
is  intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  fieoes,  if 
any,  are  bilious,  dark-colored,  and  ofl^mive.  The 
remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill,  calomel,  colo- 
cynth, or  aloes,  followed  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  epsom  or  dauber  salts.  Warm  fomentations  are 
also  serviceu>le. 


IV.  {Flatulent  colic.)  Marked  by  constipalioo, 
and  the  irregular  distension  of  the  bowels  by  gas, 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  &c.  It  is  com- 
monly produced  by  the  use  of  flatulent  vegetables 
and  slops.  The  remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  ttno> 
ture  of  rhubarb  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  es- 
sence of  peppermint  If  this  does  not  aflbrd  relief, 
a  pill  made  of  3  grs.  of  blue  pill  and  2  grs.  of  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  taken,  washed 
down  with  a  glass  of  any  cordial  water,  as  pepper- 
mint, cinnamon,  or  caraway.  If  the  pain  be  ex- 
treme, warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  or  a  car- 
minative clyster  may  be  adc^ted. 

v.  {Accidental  colic.)  Produced  by  improper 
food  and  poisons.  The  treatment  differs  bat  Uttio 
from  the  last  variety. 

VI.  {Colica  pictonum.  Devonshire  co/te. 
Plumber's  do.  Painter^s  do.  Lead  do.)  The 
dry  bellyache.  This  species  of  colic  is  marked  by 
obstinate  costiveness,  acrid  bilious  vomitings,  vio- 
lent pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  convulstve 
spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  para« 
l^'sis  in  the  extremities.  It  is  most  prevalent  m 
the  cider  comities,  and  among  persons  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  lead.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as 
for  the  spasmodic  variety.  Should  these  fail,  allei 
the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  nnall 
doses  of  camphor  and  opium  may  be  administered. 
Mr.  Benson,  the  managing  director  of  the  British 
Whitelead  Works  at  Birmin^am,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  sulphuric  acid ;  he  sa}-^ :  *'  I  met 
with  a  statement  some  time  since  that  sulphuric 
lemonade  has  been  successfully  used  at  a  white 
lead  manufactory  in  France  as  a  preventive  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  white  lead ;  and  it  occunt-d  to 
me  that  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  t^ie  treacle- 
beer  then  used  by  our  people,  its  supposed  efficacy 
mifjrht  be  tested.  This  idea  was  carried  into  etirct 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  the  results  have  proved 
most  gratifying,  as,  although  during  several  weeks 
after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  trea- 
cle beverage,  little  advantage  seemed  to  be  derived, 
yet  the  cases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually  le^ 
frequent,  and  since  October  of  that  year,  or  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  months,  not  a  single  case  oi^  i^^ui 
colic  has  occurred  among  the  people."  (Lanc4^.) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Benson's  fonn  for  his  treat- 
cle  or  sulphuric  beer : — Take  of  treacle  1 5  lbs.  ; 
bruised  ginger  ^  lb. ;  water  12  gallons ;  yeast  1 
quart;  bicarbonate  of  soda  1^  oz. ;  snlphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  1^  oz.  by  weight:  boil  the  ginger  in 
2  gallons  of  water;  add  the  treacle  and  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  water,  hot ;  when  neariy  cokl  trBu- 
fer  it  to  a  cask,  and  add  the  yeast  to  cause  fer- 
mentation ;  when  this  has  nearly  ceased,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  eight  tixnea 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  tlien  add  the  bicarbofnale 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  one  qnart  of  water.  Clove  op 
the  cai^,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  beer  will  be 
fit  for  use.  As  acetous  fermentation  speedily  takes 
place,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  new  mipplseB 
should  be  prepared  as  reqoired. 

COLOCYNTHINE.  Syn.  CouKJVNTmT*. 
CoixMTNTHiuH.  The  pnigative  bitter  principle  of 
the  cokwynth. 

Prep.  Digest  the  aqueous  extract  or  the  pulp  of 
colocynth  in  alcohol,  filter  and  evaporate  the  tine* 
ture.  The  residuum  is  oolocynthine  combined 
with  ac6tate  of  potasMu    By  agitation  with  &  UtUa 
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water  the  latter  is  removed.   It  may  be  purified  by 
^-aolution  in  alcohol,  and  evaporation. 

Prop.  A  yellowish  brown  translucent  resinous 
nbstance,  very  soluble  in  alcohol}  less  so  in  ether, 
lad  only  slightly  so  in  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, and  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 
.  COLORING.  Syn.  Brewer's  Coloring, 
Bramoy  do.  Spirit  do.  Essentia  Bin  a.  Cara- 
RU*  P^^'  Melt  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  veasel 
over  the  fire,  until  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
ring it  well  all  the  time,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
with  water. 

Remarks.  Some  use  lime-water  to  dissolve  the 
boml  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overburn 
It,  as  a  greater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
luble;. The  heat  should  not  exceed  430^,  nor  be 
IfiSB  than  400°.  The  process  for  nice  experiments 
■  beet  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
a  little  bismuth  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
I  ing  point  to  about  435°  ;  a  little  powdered  resin  or 
charcoal,  or  a  little  oil  being  put  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  to  prevent  oxidizement. 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dyeing.)  The 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  dyes  produces  green  ; 
RED  and  BLUE,  violet,  purple,  lilacs,  ^c. ;  red  and 
YELLOW,  orange,  cinnamon,  ^c, ;  red,  yellow, 
and  BUTE,  olines;  red  and  blues,  or  green  or 
rlack,  bntuma  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
other  dyes  produces  various  shades  of  Proton  and 
oUce,  and  when  pale  it  constitutes  gray,  either  by 
itsoJf  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  A  rare  metal,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hatchet  in  1801,  in  a  black  mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum.  Supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
Tantalum.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.    The  preceding  metal  ex- 
ists in  its  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  iron, 
manganese,  or  yttria.     From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fusion  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potash,  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  (wecipitation  with  an  acid.     It 
falls  9»  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 
!       CONCENTRATION.    (In  Ciiemiotry.)    The 
'  TolatiJization  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  remainder.     The  operation  can 
;  only  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 
greater  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
disaolred.     Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of 
the  alkalis,  &c.,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  off 
,  Ifaetr  water. 

(In  Pharmacy.)  Tlie  term  "concentrated**  is 
Toy  commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
powciasng  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus 
ve  have  ^^  concentrated^*  infusions,  decoctions, 
iifuorg^  solutions,  tinctures,  and  essences,  most 
of  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  common  strength. 
;  tbm  is  generally  e^cted  by  using  8  times  the 
maai  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  given  por- 
tinD  of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
fr  percolation ;  the  latter  being  generally  adopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
fbvnin  is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added  to  make  the 
IBodEict  keep. 

CONCRETE.  (In  Architecture.)  A  coni- 
yaet  masBy  composed  of  pebbles,  lime,  and  sand, 
ORployed  in  the  foundations  of  buildings.  The 
leit  prc^iortioiifi  are  60  parts  of  coane  pebbles,  25 
af  rvogh  «and,  and  15  ot  lime. 
CONDIMENTS.    Substanoes  taken  with  the 


food,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  more 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  conunon  salt,  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  susrar,  honey, 
aud  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (In  Phar»iacv.)  Medi 
cines,  usually  pulverulent,  mixed  uptu  thr  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  powdered  sugar,  simp,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  "  London  Pharmacopaia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
though  there  appears  to  be  some  little  dbtinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  possess  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups.  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jara,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prep, 
{Confectio  Amygdala,  P.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
^viii ;  white  sugar  Jiv ;  powdered  gum  arabic  ^. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Use.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufiioient 
portion  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep. 
White  sugar  1  lb. ;  rose-water  ^  pint ;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  12 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  rubbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it ;  also  musk  and  ambergris. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  (Conf. 
Aluminis,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  in  fine  powder,  80 
grs. ;  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sir 
Walter  Raleioii'b  Cordial.  Conpectio  Ra- 
leigh ana,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto  Cardiaca,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Ditto  Arouatica,  (P.  L.  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  aud  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each  ^ij  ;  cloves  g ;  cardamoms  ^ss ;  pre- 
pared chalk  Jxvj  ;  white  sugar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed 
vessel  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  the  connstence  of  a  confection. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  the  above  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Less  saffimi  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  essential  oil  for  the  powder  of  doves.  Should 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  color,  this  is  brought  up 
by  a  little  tincture  or  infusion  of  turmeric  When 
a  very  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  inch,  and  precipitated  chalk  should 
be  employed.  The  safifiron  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heal  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  any  in  powdering.  The  following 
formula,  which  is  employed  by  a  lalge  whole- 
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■ale  druggist  in  the  city,  produces  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  BafTron,  cassia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz.;- starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
draclmis;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
diy  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  bole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
•ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc*  Boil  the  saifbon  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straiuing, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  aud  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  aud  passed 
through  a  coarae  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks,  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvis  confeciionis  aromatica  ;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  safTron,  aud  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  described  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose,  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Sifn. 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep,  {Confectio  Piperia  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij  ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  ta  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  ^a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, &c.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2,  3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.     (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn,  Elec- 
TUARIUM  Cassls,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  {Confeetio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  as. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  g  ;  sirup  of  roses  fjviij.  Bruise 
the  maona  and  dissolve  it  in  the  sirup,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sugar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  confection  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Sytu  Philo- 


NIUM  ROMAMUM,  (P.  L.  172U.)  DiTTO  LofRH- 
NENSB,    (P.  L.    1745.)       CONPECTIO   OpiATA,   (P.  L. 

1788.)  Ditto  Opii,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  3vj ;  long  pepp^  ^ ; 
ginger  Jij  ;  caraways  Jiij  ;  tragacanth  3ij  ;  all  in 
fine  powder ;  sirup  f^xyj.     Mix. 

Use  and  Dose.  This  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridate  and  theriaea  of  the 
old  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  narootic, 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  coUc  and  diarrfacea  unac- 
companied by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  to 
50  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.  Syn. 

CONSBRVA     FLAVEDINIS    COBTICUM      AuRAKTfOaUM, 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)     Ditto  Corticis  extb- 

RIORIS  AURANTII  HiSPALENBIS,  (P.  L.  178S.)      DrTTO 

AuRA2>moRUM,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Ditto  AQiLiirm, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separate  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  nnltl  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomacfaic, 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep. 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent.  Given  in  colic, 
&^.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Syn. 
Confection  of  Hip&  Conserva  Fructus  crsoa- 
BATi,  (P,  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Ditto  Ctxossatx, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto  RosiB  Canina,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dog  ro«e 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  fxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt. ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt. ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat. 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  mllowing  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinditig 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  forming  pills.     It  candies  by  keeping. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Syn, 
Conserva  Rosarum  Rubrarum,  (P.  L.  1745.) 
Ditto  Rosa,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto  Rosa  Gaijli- 
CA,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confbctio  Kosm 
GALLiCiE,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L-)  Petals  of  ' 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepax^  ■ 
like  the  confection  of  hips.     It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  forming  pillar     If 
i:tken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachma 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Ei^crroA- 
R«(7M  E  Boccis  Lauri,  (P.  L.  1720,  1745.)  Coisv. 
FECTio  RuTiB,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  I*rep, 
(P.  L.)  Dried  rue,  caraway,  and  laurel  b«rriea, 
of  each  JLbs  ;  sagapenum  (true)  Jss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  jxyj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  iiiak«, 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

Use,  ^c.  It  is  antispasmodic ;  in  enemas  30  tm 
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60  g».,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
colic,  &c. 

CONFECTION    OF   SCAMMONY.     Syn. 

El.ECiaARIUM       CARYOCOflTINUM,       (P.      L.      1720.) 

Ditto  b  Scammonio,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Coxpectio  Scam- 
■o.vE^.  (P.L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep,  {Confectio 
Scamfnonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  Jiss;  cloves  and 
linger,  of  each,  3vj ;  oil  of  caraway  f  3ss.  Re- 
duce the  ingredients  to  a  yery  fine  powder,  and 
when  wanted  for  use,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  sirup  of  roses,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 

Use,  d-c.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syn,  Leni- 
TivB  Electuary.  Elrctuarium  Senna,  (P.  L. 
178S.)  Confectio  Senna,  (P.L.  1809,  and  since.) 
JPrep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  ss. ; 
coriander  seeds  Jiy ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ; 
jrater  3  pmts.  Proe,  Rub  the  senna  and  coriau- 
deis  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
onlil  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  aud 
lastly  the  powder. 

Ustf  Dose,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  weU  adapted '  for  per- 
sons siifiering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  ^  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
time or  early  in  the  morning. 

Remarks,  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
psial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  College,  will  be  somewhere  about 
Is.  9d.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
drug  booses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  a 
pound.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacologia)  very 
tmly  remarks,  that  "  the  directions  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  under- 
stand that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
&B  a  principal  ingredient.  The  following  forms 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade. 

II.  Powdered  senna,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  cassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1^  lb.;  powdered  corianders 
J  IK  ;  Spanish  juice  ^  lb. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
adding  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Boui  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists.  The  cheaper  article  is  made  as 
follows : 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each, 
16  lbs. ;  treacle  |cwt. ;  species  (a  compound  of 
•eDna  dost  and  small  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap,  al. 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  IS^lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  ^  cwt.  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples, 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "  Conf. 
Senna  Ver."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep,  (St.  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur 1[ss  ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  ^ ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.     Dose,  ^ss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn,  Con- 
fection OK  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxidc  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  su^ar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dose. 
A  teaspoon ful  to  ■}  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  congelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistry.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  tlie  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
seqaently  a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  first  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  called  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat.  The  caloric 
of  liqiTidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  'rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  seiuiible 
state,  the  temperature  must  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cold  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  diffused  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, aud  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequontI>-  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  af&nity 
for  water,  and  tlins  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50°,  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  -f  4°,  or  28° 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  parts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt.  This  w^ill  sink  the 
thermometer  to  — 5°,  or  37°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for  graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  fully  uivestigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  following  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme. cold. 
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TABLES  exhibiting  a  collective  View  of  aU  the  FRiooRino  Mizturbi  contained  in  Mr.  Walkbr's 

Publication,  1808. 

Table  I.  Consisting  of  Frigoiific  Mixtures,  composed  of  Ice,  with  Chemical  Salts  and  Acids. 


MixturM 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda    . 
Muriate  of  anmionia 
Nitrate  of  potash . 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda  . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acidt     . 

Snow 

Muriatic  acid  (concentrated) 

Snow 

Concentrated  nitrous  acid 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

j  Snow 

I  Crystallized  muriate  of  lime 

iSnow  .        •        .        .        . 
Potash     .... 


.  5 
2 
1 

24 

.  10 

5 

.    5 

12 
5 
5 

.  3 
2 

.  8 
5 

.  7 
4 

.  4 
5 

.    2 

3 

.    3 

4 


2  parts  ) 
1  «  I 
« 


« 
II 
« 

«« 
it 
« 

II 
i( 

« 

c< 
it 

It 
« 

« 

«« 
«( 


\ 


TheniMMDeter  ■inks. 


§ 


B 

s 

s 


rto-^o 

to— 12° 


to— 18« 


to— 350 


From  +32°  to  -^^ 
From  +32®  to  — 27« 
From  +32°  to  —30° 
From+32*to— 40« 
From  +32°  to  — 50<> 
From  +32^  to  — 51« 


Degree  of  ecrfd 
pitMitteed. 


59 
62 
72 

82 
83 


N.  B.  The  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  colunm  of  this  table  is,  the  thermometer  sinking  m 
tliese  mixtures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  colunm,  and  never  lower,  whatever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 


Table  II.  Consisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or  creating  Cold,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  in  any  part  of  the  worid  al 
any  season. 


MUtores. 


Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Water 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Water. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Water 

i  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Diluted  nitrous  acidt 

.  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
\  Muriate  of  ammonia 
J  Nitrate  of  potash . 
^  Diluted  nitrous  acid . 


S 


Thermometer  links. 


Degree  of  cold 
produced. 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

6 

4 
2 
4 


« 

(f 
«< 
« 

<( 
(C 

<c 
« 


5  parts  } 

5  "     > 

16  « 

5  " 

5  « 

8  " 

16  " 


! 


From  +50°  to  +10° 


From  +50°  to  +4« 


From  +50^  to  +4® 


From  +50®  to  — r> 


From  +50°  to  — 3° 


From  +50<>  to  — lO® 


400 

46 

46 
57 
53 


t  Strong  add  8  parts ;  water  or  mow  1  part,  by  weight. 
I  Faming  aliroas  add  S  parti ;  watei  1  pyt,  by  weight 
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Table  11.  continued. 

Mixtures. 

Thermometer  slnki. 

Degree  of  cold 
produced. 

C  Sulphatci  of  soda  . 

<  Nitrate  of  ammonia . 
(  Diluted  nitrous  acid 

S  Phosphate  of  soda    . 
Dilutud  nitrous  acid 

C  Phoaphate  of  soda    . 

<  Nitrate  of  ammonia 
I  Diluted  nitrous  acid . 

!  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Muriatic  acid  . 

J  Sulphate  of  soda  . 

(  Diluted  sulphuric  acid* 


6  parts 

5 

4 

9 

4 

9 
6 
4 

8 
5 

5 

4 


tt 
« 

it 
it 

(( 
if 
it 

u 
it 

tt 

it 


From  +50°  to  —14° 


From  +50°  to  —12° 


From  +50°  to  —31° 


From  +50°  to  0° 
From  +50°  to  +3° 


64° 

€3 

71 

50 

47 


N.  B»  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature  than  that  expressed  in  the  Table,  the 
effect  will  be  proportionately  greater ;  thus,  if  the  most  powerful  of  these  mixtures  be  made  when  the 
tir  is  +85°,  it  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  +2°. 


Tabu  III. 


uBst 


ing  of  Frigorific  Mixtures  selected  from  the  foregoing  Tables,  and  combined  so 
to  increase  or  extend  Cold  to  the  extremest  Degrees. 


Mixtures. 


Thermometer  sinks. 


fiegreeofeold 
^  produced. 


I 

I 
i 

i 
i 
1 
1 


Phosphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia . 
Diluted  nitrous  acid 

Phosphate  of  soda    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  mixed  acids . 

Snow  . 

Diluted  nitrous  acid . 

Snow  . 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Diluted  nitrous  acid 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow       .        «        • 
Muriate  of  lune    . 

Snow       .... 
Crystallized  mtiriate  of  lime . 

Snow       .... 
CrystaUiied  muriate  of  lime . 

Snow       .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 


5  parts 

3 

4 

3 
2 

4 

3 
2 

8 
3 
3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 


1 
.    2 

1 
.    3 

8 
.  10 


it 

it 
it 

it 

a 
tt 

tt 
a 

it 

tt 
ft 

tt 
tt 

<c 
it 

It 
it 

tt 
ti 

ft 
tt 

tt 
tt 


\ 


From  0°  to  —34° 


From  —34°  to  —50° 


From  0°  to  —46° 


From  —10°  to  —56° 


From  —20°  to  —60° 


From  +20°  to  —48° 
From +10°  to -^° 


From  —15°  to  —68° 


From  0°  to  —66° 


From  —40°  to  —73° 


From  —68°  to  —31° 


34° 

16 

46 

46 

40 
68 
64 
53 
66 
33 
23 


Remarks,  The  aboire  artificial  processes  for  the  production  of  cold  aro  mora  effective  when  the 
o^predientB  are  first  cooled  by  immersion  in  other  freezing  mixtures.  In  tliis  way  Mr.  Walker  snc- 
oeeded  in  producing  a  cold  equal  to  100°  below  the  zero  of  Fahnaheit,  or  132°  below  the  freeddng 
poiiift  of  water. 

The  materials  in  the  first  cohimn  are  to  be  cooled,  pnyionsly  to  mizmg,  to  the  temperature  required, 
Igr  nuztareB  taken  firom  either  of  the  preceding  tables. 


*  Equal  weights  of  stronf  add  and  watcz. 
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II.  (By  evaporation.)  When  heat  passes  from 
the  sensible  to  the  insensible  state,  as  in  the  for- 
mation of  vapor,  cold  is  generated.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ether,  or 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  a  strong  sensation  of  cold  will  be  produced. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be 
covered  with  lint,  and  the  latter  moistened  with 
ether,  the  quicksilver  will  rapidly  fall.  Even  in 
hot  climates  water  is  frozen  by  the  joint  operation 
of  evaporation  and  radiation.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia procure  ice  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
much  exceeds  the  freezing  point.  On  the  open 
plains,  near  Calcutta,  this  is  effected  by  exposing 
a  thin  stratum  of  water  to  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  fine  clear  nights  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  The  pans  are  made  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  water  is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  about 
1^  inches.  A  lai^e  number  of  vessels  of  this  kind 
are  arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  30 
or  40  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches, 
with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  com.  At 
sunrise  the  pans  are  visited,  the  ice  separated 
from  the  water,  and  packed  as  tight  as  possible 
in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened  from  the 
heat. 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  jrom  the  surface  of  fluids  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  thd  atmosphere.  Dr.  Cullen  was 
the  first  person  to  apply  this  practically.  In  1755 
he  plunged  a  vial  of  ether  iuto  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  on  placing  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air,  the  ether  boiled  and  the  water  was  speedily 
frozen.  In  1777,  Mr.  Naime  published  hm  method 
of  rendering  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver  free  from  aqueous  vapor  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  application  of  this  discov- 
er)', Professor  Leslie  in  1810  succeeded  in  freezing 
water  with  great  ease.  This  he  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  over  which  he  placed  a 
watch-glass  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  latter  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
former.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  the  wa- 
ter was  converted  mto  a  solid  cake  of  ice,  which 
on  being  left  in  the  rarefied  medium  continued  to 
evaporate,  and  in  about  an  hour  totally  disappear- 
ed. Professor  Leslie  found  that  when  the  air  was 
rarefied  250  times,  the  surface  of  evaporation  was 
cooled  down  120^  in  winter,  and  when  only  50 
times,  a  depression  of  80°  or  even  100°  took  place. 
A  pleasing  philosophical  toy,  illustrative  of  the 
evaporative  power  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  Cryophorufi, 
or  frost-bearer  of  Dr.  Woilaston.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  small  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube, 
one  of  which  is  partly  filled  with  water,  but  the 
apparatus  is  perfectly  free  from  air. 
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The  part  of  the  apparatus  nnoccupied  by  the 
water,  though  apparently  empty,  is  in  reality  filled 
with  aqueous  vapor,  and  thus  checks  evaporation 
by  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  No 
sooner  is  the  pressure  removed,  as  by  plunging  the 
empty  ball  into  a  freezing  mixture,  (which  con- 
aenses  the  vapor,)  than  rapid  evaporation  com- 


mences, and  the  water  in  the  other  ball  is  firozeo 
in  two  or  three  minutes. 

To  succeed  well  in  the  production  of  cold  in  this 
way,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
fluids  should  be  pretty  near  together,  and  that  the 
acid  should  have  the  greater  amount  of  surface  of 
the  two.  The  acid  should  be  pdured  to  the  depth 
of  ^  an  inch  into  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  capsulS; 
and  the  water  into  aiu)ther  vessel  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  having  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  former, 
and  proportionally  shallow.  The  smaller  capsule 
may  be  supported  ovei  the  surface  of  the  larger  one 
by  means  of  3  slender  feet.  As  soon  as  the  acid 
has  acquired  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  its 
absorbent  power  is  diminished  j^-g  I  when  this  cfi- 
lutiou  reaches  ^  the  reduction  is  ^\,,  and  when 
it  reaches  ^  the  cooling  power  has  diminished  about 
50^.  **  Sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  congealing 
more  than  20  times  its  weight  of  water  before  it 
has  imbibed  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  that  liquid,  or 
has  lost  about  J  of  its  refrigerating  power.'*  (Ure.) 
Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  become  diluted  in  thb 
way,  may  be  reconceutrated  by  heat. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  oatmeal,  dried  near- 
ly to  browuness  before  a  commoidHk  and  cooled 
m  close  vessels,  may  be  substitufVTor  salphuiic 
acid.     With  a  quantity  of  this  subAance,  one  foot 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep.  Professor  Leslie  fntzc  1 
imperial  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  hemi^>heri- 
cal  porous  cup.     Ignited  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
porous  pieces,  has  also  been  successfully  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     Dr.  Ure  has  found  that  a  re- 
quisite vacuum  may  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  in  the  following  manner,  without  the  uae 
of  an  air-pump :  "  A  cast-iron  drum  of  considera- 
ble dimensions  being  filled  witli  steam  by  heating 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
pel the  air.     When  it  is  cooled  by  the  afTiisiou  of 
water,  a  transferrer  plate  being  attached  to  the 
stopcock  on  its  upper  surface  would  easily  enable 
us,  without  any  air-pump,  to  effect  congelation  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  attenuated  atmo- 
sphere.   Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  be 
one-sixtietli  of  the  iron  cylinder,  an  aeriform  rare- 
faction  to  this  degree  would  be  effected  in  a  nko- 
meut  by  a. turn  of  the  stopcock  ;  and,  on  its  being 
returned,  the  moisture  below  would  be  cut  oft,  and 
the  acid  would  speedily  condense  the  small  quan- 
tity of  vapor  which  had  ascended." 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  perfonned 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
among  which  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  amu- 
sing is  the  congelation  of  quicksilver,  a  metal  which 
requires,  for  this  purpose,  a  temperature  of  31^^  be- 
low zero,  or  71°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
This  is  readily  effected  by  suspending  the  metal  in 
a  capsule  of  ice  by  means  of  threads,  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  urging  tlic  rare- 
faction as  much  as  possible.  Mercury  so  firozeaEi 
stay  be  kept  in  the  solid  state  for  several  hoitrs. 

The  processes  of  congelation  above  detailed  ad- 
roit of  being  applied  to  several  useful  purpusen, 
especially  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  of 
the  cook  and  confectioner,  as  In  the  makin|r  of 
ices  oifC* 

CONGREVE  MATCHES.  L  {Procesm  of 
M.  Joblonouski.)  Put  phosphorus  40  granmiea 
into  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  with  enough  oil  of  tur- 
pentine to  cover  it,  add  flowezs  of  milphur  10  gr.« 
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and  put  the  vial  into  hot  water,  (using  great  cau- 
tion,) until  the  phosphorufl  is  melted.  Then  cork 
dose  bud  agitate  until  cold,  when  any  supernatant 
qurits  of  turpentine  must  be  poured  off.  Into  this 
pulpy  mass  the  extremities  of  the  matches  are 
dipped,  and  when  they  have  become  rather  dry, 
they  are  again  dipped  into  the  following  mixture : 
Gum  arable  30  grammes,  (di^isolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter ;)  chlorate  of  potassa  20  grammes ;  soot,  or 
rennilion,  (rubbed  up  with  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol,} 10  gr. ;  mix,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  matches 
tiierem  as  before,  then  dry  them  cautiously  in  a 
warm  apartment.  These  matches  inflame  without 
fuUnination  (noise)  on  bemg  rubbed  against  any 
rough  surface. 

II.  {Joblonousku)  Chlorate  of  potassa  2  ports ; 
phoi»phorus  4  parts ;  gum  arabic  7  parts ;  gelatin 
2  purls.  Proc.  The  phosphorus  is  divided  in  the 
gum  brought  to  the  state  of  thick  mucilage,  and 
warmed ;  the  gelatin  is  melted  and  added  to  the 
phosphoreted  mucilage.  Tiie  chlorate  of  potassa 
is  bfuised  in  a  mortar,  and  at  the  same  time  moist- 
ened with  the  mucilage.  When  it  is  bruised  the 
whole  is  mixed  together,  and  a  paste  is  obtained, 
with  which  matches,  tipped  with  sulphur,  may  be 
embued.     Tliey  are  then  dried  in  the  air. 

UL  {Process  of  Dr.  R.  Boettger.)  Gum  ara- 
ble and  vermiiiott,  of  each  16  parts ;  phosphorus 
Sports;  saltpetre  14  parts.  Proc.  The  phospho- 
rus must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  by 
agitating  it  with  fresh  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  urea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
(fiscovery  by  Lie  big,  of  a  process  of  preparing  that 
substance  artificially,  may  now  be  easily  procured 
or  made.  Hot  water  must  be  employed  to  melt 
the  phosphorus,  and  this  part  of  the  process  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  previously  detailed.  The  minutely  di- 
vided phospliorus  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with  the 
other  articles  made  into  a  paste,  with  the  gum 
dissolved  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  the  mingled  ingredients  and 
dried.  They  are  then  dipped  into  a  dilute  varnish 
of  c<^al,  or  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic  contain- 
ing saitpetre,  and  again  dried.  (Boettger*s  Beitrage.) 
These  matches  ore  very  superior,  and  explode 
without  noise. 

Remarks.  The  matches  formerly  mode,  explo- 
ded with  a  crackling  noise,  and  frequently  threw 
out  small  sparks  of  iire,  which  rendered  them  dan- 
gerous.    This  arose  from  their  containing  too  large 
a  quantity  <^  chlorate  of  potassa.   An  opposite  plan 
is  now  generally  followed,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
the  ehlorate  is  used,  or  instead  thereof  saltpetre. 
Tlie  quantity  of  the  igniting  ingredients  has  also* 
been  greatly  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
on  that  account     This  plan  answers  very  well, 
when  the  body  of  the  matches,  whether  of  wood 
or  pasteboard,  ts  properly  prepared  ;  but  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  frequent  disappointment  will  occur, 
from   their  going  out  again  immediately  after  in- 
flaming.    To  prevent  this,  the  matches  should  be 
dipped  into  siilphiir  previously  to  coating  them  with 
the  composition,  unless  intended  for  cigar  fusees, 
when  they  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  them  in 
water  holding  some  saltpetre,  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  preference  being  usu- 
ally given  to  the  firat  of  these  articles.     Different 
ooionag  subejtanc  es  are  employed  to  tint  the  com- 
poatioD,  fu:cording  to  the  fancy  of  tlie  manufac- 


turer, as  smalts,  red  lead,  vermilion,  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  soot,  &C.  A  very  elegant  method 
of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  state  of  minute  divi* 
sion,  is  to  melt  it  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agitate 
until  cold,  as  above. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches,  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  in  the  first  formula, 
have  been  forbidden  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  ignite,  having 
led  to  several  accidents.  (See  Chlorate  Matches, 
and  LcciPERs.) 

CONIA.  Syn.  Coneine.  Conicin.  Cicutinb, 
Slc.  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gieseke 
in  hemlock. 

Prep.  Distil  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  or  their  al- 
coholic extract,  with  water  and  potassa.  During 
this  process,  the  conia  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  which  also 
contains  a  little  conia  in  solution.  It  must  be  pu- 
rified in  the  way  directed  for  the  volatile  bases. 
(See  Alkaloid.)  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  em- 
ployed, about  i  its  weight  of  potassa  should  be 
used. 

Remarks.  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  1  oz.  of  conia.  (Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the 
ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2^  oz.  of  hydrated  co- 
nia. (Christison.)  It  is  remarkably  poisonous.  One 
drop,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes.  Five  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  less  than  a  jgpinute.  It  has  been 
employed  in  some  couvulsivtf  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. "  The  plaintive  cries,  the  contortions,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have  always  pre- 
ceded death,  (caused  by  oonia,)  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind  of  poisoning 
brings  on."  (Boutron-Chalard  and  Henry.) 

CONSERVES.  (From  conservo,  to  keep.)  In 
pharmacy,  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable 
matter  and  sugar,  beat  together  to  the  consistence 
of  a  paste.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  conserves,  b  to  preserve  the  properties  of 
the  active  ingredient,  which  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  change.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  conserves,  as  well  as  electuaries, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  confections.  The 
term  confection  appears,  however,  less  appropriate 
to  some  of  them,  than  the  word  conserve  or  elec- 
tuary. The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
application,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  compo- 
sition, in  which  sugor  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

CONSERVE  OF  ALMONDS.  (Conskuva 
Amygdalarum,  p.  D.)     Confection  of  almonds. 

CONSERVE,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  (Cow- 
SERVA  Amtiscorbutica.  Scllc.)  HoFseradish,  wa- 
ter-cress, water-trefoil,  radish  juice,  and  orange 
juice,  of  each  equal  parts ;  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  confection. 

CONSERVE  OF  ARUM.  (Wakerodin.) 
Prep.  Fresh  arum  roots  ^  lb. ;  white  sugar  1  ^  lb. ; 
beat  together.     Diuretic  and  attenuant 

CONSERVE  OF  LAVENDER.  Prep.  Lav- 
ender flowers  1  part;  lump  sugar  3  parts;  beat 
together. 

Remarks.  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are  made 
from  various  other  leaves  and  flowere ;  but  niostly 
with  only  twice  their  weight  of  sugar.  The  above 
is  frequently  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

CONSERVE   OF  LEMON-PEEL.      Prep 
Rasp  off  the  external  rind  of  the  lernun,  and  beat 
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it  in  a  mortar  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar.  (See  Confection  of  Orange- 
Peel.)     Tonic  and  stomachic. 

CONSERVE  OF  ORANGE-PEEL.  (Con- 
■BRVA  AuRANTii,  P.  E.)  The  same  as  the  confec- 
tion of  orange-peel,  P.  L. 

CONSERVE  OF  RED  ROSES.  (Conser- 
▼A  Rosa,  P.  E.  and  D.)  That  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  same  as  the  confection  of 
roses,  P.  L. ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  has  only  2  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  rose  petals. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSEMARY.  Prep.  1 
part  of  the  leaves  or  tope,  beaten  up  with  3  parts 
of  sugar. 

CONSERVE  OF  SCURVY  GRASS.  Syn. 
Conserva  CocHLEARiiE  HoRTBNsis.  Pvep.  Beat 
1  lb.  of  the  leaves  with  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar.  Stim- 
ulant and  antiscorbutic. 

CONSERVE  OF  SLOES.  Syru  Conserva 
pRUNi  Sylvestrib,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pulp  of  sloes  1 
part ;  sugar  3  parts ;  mix. 

CONSERVE  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Conser- 
TA  SciLLiB,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squills  Jj ;  white 
sugar  Jv ;  mix.     Diuretic  ;  attenuant. 

CONSERVE  OF  TAMARINDS.  Syn.  Con- 
serva^Taharindoruh.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Pulp  of 
tamarinds  4  oz. ;  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  heat  by  a 
water-bath  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  mixed  and 
of  a  due  consistence. 

CONSERVE  OF^WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Con- 
BERVA  Absinthii  Maritimi,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
Beat  fresh-picked  leaves  of  sea  wormwood  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  first  alone, 
and  then  with  3  times  their  weight  of  refined 
sugar. 

CONSTIPATION,  (OF  THE  BOWELS.) 
Costiveness.  When  this  is  merely  accidental  or 
occasional,  a  dose  of  some  cathartic  is  the  only 
treatment  necessary,  but  when  it  is  kabitualf  it 
calls  for  further  attention.  The  common  causes 
of  constipation  are — The  use  of  bread  containing 
alum,  and  water  containing  lime ;  and  the  want 
of  sufiicient  exercise.  The  treatment  should  con- 
sist in  adopting  a  diet  free  from  astringents,  and 
consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  green  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit  Brown  bread  is  frequently  eaten 
for  this  purpose,  and  acts  by  the  laxative  nature 
of  the  bran  it  contains.  The  occasional  use  of 
laxative  and  emollient  enemata  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  but  their  habitual  administration,  as 
well  as  that  of  purgative  medicines,  by  the  mouth, 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  bowels,  accus- 
tomed to  the  continual  use  of  stimulants,  act  but 
languidly,  or  scarcely  at  all,  without  their  applica- 
tion. In  females,  especially  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  generally  the  chief 
cause  of  constipation.  With  such  persons,  a  short 
walk  two  or  three  times  daily  will  often  do  won- 
ders, particularly  if  a  little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  raisins 
or  tamarinds,  or  2  or  3  drum  figs,  be  occasionally 
eaten. 

COPAIBA.  Syn.  Capfvi.  Balsam  of  Captvi. 
The  best  copaiba  is  that  imported  from  Maracaibo 
and  St  Martha,  and  is  packed  in  casks  containing 
from  1  to  1^  cwt  each,  in  large  bottles,  or  in  cyl- 
indrical tin  lK)xes.  Considerable  variation  exists 
in  the  color,  consistence,  and  sp.  gr.,  as  well  as  in 
the  proportion  of  oil  and  resin  yielded  by  different 
samples,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  agree. 


Even  the  odor,  taste,  and  transparency  vary  con- 
siderably.  Brazilian  capivi  is  thin,  clear,  and  pale ; 
while  the  West  Indian  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  leas 
transparent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  some- 
what terebinthinate  smell.     Some  varieties    are 
op»]ue,  and  continue  so,  unless  filtered.    This  k  a 
most  troublesome  operation,  unless  well  managed, 
and  without  proper  precautions,  frequently  proves 
useless.    The  opacity  generally  arises  from  the 
presence  of  water,  which  is  frequently  fonnd  mixed 
with  copaiba  when  first  imported.    This  it  retains 
with  great  tenacity.     The  following  is  the  jrfan  I 
have  found  to  answer  on  the  large  scale.     Place 
the  casks  upon  their  ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
leave  them  so  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  conve- 
nient    They  may  then  be  tapped  a  littU  above 
the  bottom,  when  some  of  them  will  generally  be 
found  quite  transparent,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
and  vatted,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up 
the  bottom.    Those  that  are  foul  must  be  filter^ 
through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel  bags, 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cistern,  placed  over  a 
suitable  receiver ;  a  few  pounds  of  coaisely-pow- 
dered  charcoal  being  mixed  up  with  the  first  5  or 
6  gallons  thrown  in.    This  will  rapidly  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  flow  clear 
and  pale.     The  first  runnings  should  be  returned 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent    The  bot- 
toms of  the  casks,  containing  the  water  or  impu- 
rities, may  be  poured  into  a  large  can  or  jar,  and 
allowed  to  deposite  for  a  few  days,  when  the  co- 
paiba may  be  poured  oS  the  top,  and  filtered.    A 
sudden  change  of  temperature  will  frequently  torn 
a  brilliant  sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  milky ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the 
wholesale  trade,  unless  it  will  "  stand"  this  test 
To  ascertain  this  point,  a  common  practice  u  to 
fill  a  small  bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it 
out  of  doors  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation.  (See 
also  Balsam  op  Copaiba.) 

COPAIBA,  ALKALINE  TINCTURE  OF. 
(Lewis  Thompson.)  Prep.  Dissolve  3  oz.  of  car- 
bonate (formerly  subcarbonate)  of  potassa  in  1  pint 
of  water,  and  add  to  this,  balsam  of  copaiba  in  a 
thin  stream,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  nntH 
this,  at  first  white  and  milky,  becomes  clear  like 
jelly  or  amber,  which  will  generally  take  place 
when  about  a  pint  of  balsam  has  been  added ;  set 
the  mixture  aside  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour 
in  two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  mix- the  whole 
together ;  the  solution  is^hen  fit  for  use,  and  may 
be  flavored  with  any  of  the  essential  oils.  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  substituted  for  spirit  of  wine ; 
'  but  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  its  acidity  by  distilla- 
tion  from  lime  or  potassa,  otherwise  a  decomposi- 
tion  will  take  place. 

This  solution  is  compatible  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa,  but  is  decomposed  by 
all  earthy,  metallic,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  sach  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  iron,  acetaite  of 
ammonia,  &c.,  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  ad- 
ministered in  conjunction  with  it.  (Chemist,  iv 
510.) 

COPAIBA  AND  KALI.  Prep.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  and  water,  of  each  equal  parts ;  dk- 
solve,  and  add  gradually  transparent  balsam  of  co- 
paiba until  the  fluid,  at  first  milky,  turns  quite  dear 

COPAIBA  CAPSULES.  Gelatinous  cai 
filled  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
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COPAIBA  AND  RllATANY,  CAPSULES 
OF.  Ricord  haa  recommended  capsules  of  co- 
paiba, coated  with  extract  of  rhatany,  as  much 
■aporior  to  the  common  ones  of  copaiba  alone,  in 
the  treatment  of  blenorrhcea.  They  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  either  of  the  two  following  meth- 
0(b: 

1.  By  hnmersing,  for  an  instant,  the  common 
capsule  in  the  following  composition :  or, 

2.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules  with 
the  componiion,  uistead  of  with  gelatin,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  manipulatiom  as  for  the  manu- 
fiictuxe  of  the  common  gelatin  capsules. 

The  Rhatany  Composition.  Extract  of  rhatany, 
newly  prepared  from  the  root,  3  parts ;  sirup  of 
moist  sugar  1  part ;  mucilage  of  guin  arabic  1 
part.  Melt  the  extract  and  reduce  it  in  a  water 
bath  until  sufficiently  stiff,  when  cold  ;  do  the  same 
with  the  sirup, and  gum  ;  then  mix  them  together 
while  hot,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
used  at  one  time. 

These  capsules  are  said  to  sit  well  upon  the 
«lomach,  the  tone  of  which  they  contribute  to 
improTe. 

COPAIBA,  MISCIBLE.  Prep,  Mix  trans- 
parent balsam  of  copaiba  with  half  its  volume  of 
liquor  of  potassa  of  double  strength. 

Remarks.  Different  samples  of  balsam  often  re- 
quire lightly  different  quantities  of  the  solution  of 
potassa ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  mix  them  gradually 
and  cautiously  together.  Should  the  mixture  be 
<^qae,  a  little  more,  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredi- 
euts,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear.  No 
heat  should  be  used.  This  article  is  miscible  with 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  rnilk  ;  and 
irom  containing  alt  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba 
is  a  very  valuable  preparation.  Its  activity  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is  given 
in  similar  doses. 

COPAIBA,  MIXTURE  OF.  (Chopart.) 
Prep.  Copaiba,  alcohol,  sirup  of  Tolu,  peppermint 
water,  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij ;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  3ij.  Proc.  Rub  the  copaiba  with  the 
airap  until  perfectly  mixed,  then  add  tlie  spirits, 
and  lastly  the  waters. 

COPAIBA,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  L  Heat  mis- 
cible copaiba  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  it  while  hot 
into  a  " separator"  and  place  it  in  some  situation 
where  it  will  cool  slowly.  After  a  few  days  draw 
off  the  clear  portion  from  a  cock  or  hole  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  observing  to  stop  the 
■treazn  before  any  of  the  floating  oil  begins  to  flow 
through.  A  very  little  concentrated  liquor  of 
potaasa  added  before  applying  the  heat,  will  render 
it  more  soluble.  Prod.  Thick,  clear,  and  soluble 
in  pure  water.    Resembles  copaiba  in  appearance. 

II.  Agitate  balsam  of  copaiba  with  an  equal 
measure  of  liquor  of  potassa,  (P.  L. ;)  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  clean  tinned  copper  pan,  then 
pour  it  into  a  separator,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Thinner  than  the  last. 

COPAIBA,  SPECIFIC  SOLUTION  OF. 
(Fra!«k*s.)  Prep.  I.  Balsam  of  copaiba  2  parts; 
liquor  of  pota^a  (P.  L.)  3  parts ;  water  •?  parts ; 
boil  it  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a  separator, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  5  or  6  days,  then  draw 
it  off  from  the  bottom,  avoiding  the  upper  stratum 
•f  oil.  To  the  clear  liquid  add  1  part  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  perfectly  free  from  acid,  to  which  a 


few  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  has  been  added, 
until  it  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper ;  should  it 
turn  foul  or  milky,  a  very  little  liquor  of  potassa 
will  usually  brighten  it ;  if  not,  place  it  in  a  clean 
separator  for  a  few  days,  and  draw  it  off  from  the 
bottom  as  before,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  brilliant 
without  filtering. 

Remarks.  Some  persons  add  the  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  while  the  solution  is  still  hot,  mix  it  in  as  rap- 
idly as  pocBsible,  and  immediately  cork  or  fasten  up 
the  vessel.  This  is  a  good  way  when  the  article 
is  wauted  in  a  hurry,  but  is  objectionable  from  the 
loss  of  spiiyt  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  danger, 
without  care,  of  bursting  the  separator. 

A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the  authority  of 
Battley,  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical works  for  some  years,  but  which  produces 
a  preparation  not  at  all  resembling  "  Frank's  spe- 
cific  solution."  It  is  as  follows :  '*  Take  12  ox. 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  6  oz.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  rub  together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  fil- 
ter, and  then  add  ^  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.*' 
(Gray's  Supplement.)  I  have  tried  this  fonnula, 
and  I  find  the  product  to  be  a  white  tincture, 
scarcely  flavored  with  copaiba,  and  perfectly  lim- 
pid. No  sooner  is  balsam  of  copaiba  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  magnesia,  than  the  two  unite, 
and  produce  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Such  is  the  afliuity  of  this  earth  for  copaiba,  (co- 
paibic  acid,)  that  it  will  even  take  it  from  caustic 
potassa.  Thus  I  find  the  solution  of  this  balsanif 
(containing  potassa,)  if  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  little  magnesia,  becomes  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  materially  injure  its  quality,  while 
a  glutinous  mass  is  deposited  upon  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  paper.  I  have  been  led  to  a  notice 
of  this  snbject,  from  well  knowing  that  many  drug- 
gists have  adopted  this  fonnula,  aud  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results,  which  are,  however,- 
only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OF.  Syn.  Sal  Copaib*. 
There  are  two  preparations  bearing  this  name,  the 
one,  copaibic  acid,  and  the  other,  copaibate  of  an 
alkali.  They  are  both  sold  at  rrdiculously  high 
prices.  The  advertisement  of  one  of  these  prep- 
arations is  heralded  in  with  the  following  pseudo- 
philasophical  announcement : 

**  This  preparation  of  copaiba,  in  its  chemical 
and  medical  analogies,  may  be  compared  to  qui- 
nine from  bark,  the  former  being  the  tonic  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  der- 
moid structures. 

"  This  salt  contains  all  the  properties  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  in  a  very  concentrated  form, 
without  its  nauseating  qualities,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  administered  to  the  most  deli- 
cate constitution." 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  that 
the  active  properties  of  copaiba  reside  in  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil,  of  which  the  above  preparation  w 
destitute.  It  is  therefore  diflicult  to  conceive  how, 
in  Mis  instance,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  I 
can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
several  high  authorities  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  both  the  viscid  and  acid  resins  of  copaiba  are 
almost  inert,  and  that  all  the  alkaline  preparations 
of  these  substances  are  nearly  similar.  I  have 
taken  the  "  sal  copaibip"  myself,  and  have  watch- 
ed its  action  on  others,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
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perceive  any  good  effects  to  resalt  from  its  ad- 
ministration. 

COPAIBIC  ACID.  Syn.  Capivic  Acid.  The 
yellow 'brittle  resin  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
the  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  viscid  one.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
about  50g  of  the  balsam. 

Prop.  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  ^lay  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
cr}'6la]line  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassu  to  a  solution  of  cpsom  salts. 
All  these  salts  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Copal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, whSch  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
copalllnum,  and  the  Elteocarpus  copalifcr.  When 
of  good  quality,  it  is  too  hard  to  be  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

Solvents.  I.  Caoutchoucine ;  sparingly.  II. 
Equal  purts  of  caoutchoucine  and  alcohol^  of  '83.5 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Absolute  alcohol^ 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat.  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  tha  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  ether.  V.  Absolute 
alcohol  1  ^  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorben.)  VI.  AlcohoU  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
Oils  of  rosemary  and  lavender^  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copals  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turj^cntine.  XI.  Dry- 
ing linseed  oilj  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  the  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XII.  il7nmo7?fa  enables  oil  of  tur})entiue  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  lire,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis,)  XIII.  Powdered  copal j  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
tf  camphor  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copul,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
broken  into  very  siim!l  ]>iece8,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  should  be  set  on  a 
fire  BO  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  immediately 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other  metal,  stnuig, 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck,  and 
'  capable  of  holding  2  quarts.  The  mouth  dioald 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  cot  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bursting.  (Sheldrake.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  pouring 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritura- 
ting the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  course  of  tho 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  bo  poured  ofF  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
mass.     (Varley,  Tilloch*8  Mag.  51.) 

*^*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  should  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lump&  The  solu- 
tion of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutchoucine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  is 
an  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  gum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  thi 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water :  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomes 
soluble  In  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratum, 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  oiontl^. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  comiption  oC 
Kiiwpoi^  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought.)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  hem 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  iji  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
snlphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep.  Cop])cr  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  fust  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  by  which  process  "  coarse  metap* 
is  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  *'fine  metaV^  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  thecprocess  of  refining  and 
toughening. 

Prop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  l| 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8'9,  fuses  at  about 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  pos* 
sess  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip- 
itate with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  & 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  Pruasiaie 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  suU 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  falnck 
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one.  A  poUshcid  iron  plate,  immersed  in  an  acidu- 
louB  solatton  of  copper,  becomes  coated  with  that 
metal. 

E^iim,  The  quantity  of  copper  present  in  any 
compound,  may  be  estimated  by  throwing  it  down 
from  its  solution  by  pure  potassa,  aAer  which  it 
must  be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  This  will  give  tiie  quantity  of  the 
oxide  from  which  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
may  be  calculated  ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
beiug  (85  near  aa  possible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
Copper  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
metallic  state,  by  immersing  a  piece  of  polished 
steel  into  the  solution,  but  this  method  will  not  give 
very  accurate  results.  Cop|)er  may  be  separated 
from  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
solution,  and  evaporaiing  to  dryness,  when  water 
dis>vted  on  the  residuum  will  dissoive  out  the  sul- 
phuto  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
hind. From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
be  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  zinc  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
will  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
be  duiRolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

UseJi.  The  applications  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
ton  nceil  known  to  require  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
or  4  grains  o£  the  filings  were  formerly  given  hi 
rheumatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

AuL  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
«upn,  but  most  of  its  com^iounds  are  poisonous. 
The  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milK,  or  flour 
mixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payeu,  Chevallier, 
Diunas)  and  the  prussiate  of  potash  have  also  been 
reci^mmended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
of  the  former,  ad  libituir.  Sugar  has  also  been 
proposed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Postel.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  zinc  copper 
fGrms  brass ;  with  tin,  bronze,  bell,  and  cannon 
m^taL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
and  50  of  tin,  forms  speculum  metal.  White  cop- 
per is  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic, 
and  German  silver  is  a  mixture  of  nickel,  zinc,  and 
copper.  See  these  articles  in  their  alphabetical 
plucffs.  * 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  L  {Neutral 
Acetate.  Syn.  Distilled  Verdigris.  Binacetate 
9f  Copper.  Crystallized  Verdigris.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve verdigris  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
er\stalltze.     It  forms  dark  green  or  blue  crystals. 

II.  (Diacetate.  Syn.  Verdigris.  jErugo.) 
Fonned  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapor 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verui- 
cRis.)     It  forms  a  green  or  bluish-green  powder. 

III.  (Sesquibasic  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
of  verdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

IV.  (  Trisaceiate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
9l[  verdiffris, 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Syn.  Scheele's 
Grken.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
2  parts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverized 
iRenions  acid,  also  in  44  of  water,  both  solu- 
tions being  warm,  the  first  is  to  be  gradually 
poured  into  the  second.  The  grass-green  insoluble 
precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 
COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cu- 
'  nu>-BL'jjpHATfi  OF  Ammonia.  Ammoniated  Copper, 
(P.  E.)     Prep.    fAmmonio-salphate  oj   Copper, 
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P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  Jiss.  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  m  bibulous 
paper  and  dry  it  in  the  air. 

Prop.  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  tunneric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Uses.  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  ^  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  &c.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  collyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarks.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  dr}ing 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  become  of  an  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt  cop- 
per, and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  ])eas  or  beans,  hence 
its  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per with  j'u^  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.   Di- 

CARBONATE    OF  CoPPKK.       M  IN  KRAI.  GrEEN.      Prep. 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodu  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphute  of  copper.    , 

Remarks.  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malachite,  is  a  hydrated  dicarbonate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  above  fonnula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-green 
color.     (See  Verditer.) 

COPPKR,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  ^Sub- 
chloride.  Syn.  Dichloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinfs,  with  iwo  poitb  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

11.  {Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper.  Hy- 
drochlorate  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  protoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  aoid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(under  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  first  of  these  preparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  with  neutral  chromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  tho 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark -green 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  poured  in  a  small  stream  uito  cold 
water.  It  forms  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  is  used  to  make  solu- 
tion of  copper. 
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COrPER  GREEN.  Syn.  Oxy-chloridk  of 
Copper.  Bremen  Green.  Brunbwick  diito. 
Friezland  ditto.  Prep.  Pour  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  ammonia  over  copper  filings 
or  shreds  in  a  close  vessel,  keeping  the  mixture  in 
a  warm  place,  and  adding  more  of  the  solution 
from  time  to  time,  till  3  parts  of  muriate  and  2  of 
copper  have  been  used.  After  standing  a  few 
weeks,  the  pigrment  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
nnoxidized  copper,  by  washing  through  a  sieve; 
and  then  it  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade.  This  green  is  almost  always  adul- 
terated with  ceruse,  which  improves  the  color. 

Reinarka.  A  mixture  of  cream -tartrate,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, is  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Brunswick 
green. 

COPPER,  IN  FINE  POWDER.  Prep.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc. 
The  precipitated  copper  is  then  separated  from  the 
adherent  zinc  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  temperature.  From 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  silver-dust  may  also  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing it  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc.     (Boettger's  Beitrage.) 

COPPER,  IODIDE  OF.  I.  {Iodide,)  When 
^ide  of  pot&%ium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt' 
<lf  copper,  a  diniodide  of  copper  falls  down,  and  an 
iodide  remains  in  solution.     It  is  but  liltle  known. 

IL  {Diniodide.)  To  a  solution  of  4  parts  of 
protosulphate  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Remarks.  The  last  preparation  is  that  common- 
ly known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  iodide  of  copper. 

COPPER,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  {Black  Oxide. 
Syn.  Protojide  of  Copper.)  Prep.  This  may 
be  formed  by  calcining  metallic  copper,  nitrate  of 
copper,  or  the  hydrate,  .thrown  down  from  solu- 
tions of  tli^  salts  of  copper  by  means  of  pure  po- 
tassa.  This  preparation  was  formerly  called  the 
deutoxide  of  copper.  It  is  not  changed  by  heat, 
but  readily  gives  out  its  oxygen  when  heated  with 
combustible  matter ;  hence  its  general  use  in  or- 
ganic analysis  for  supplying  oxygen. 

II.  {Red  Oxide.  Syn.  Dioxide  of  Copper.) 
Prep.  a.  Mix  31 '6  parts  of  copper  filings  with  39'6 
parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  heat  them  to- 
S^^^'vstt'^  covered  crucible. 

&.  D^a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of 
copper  with  sugar ;  collect  the  red  powder,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  dry  it 

c.  Mix  dichloride  of  copper  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  fuse  it  at  a  low  red 
heat,  then  well  wash  the  mass  witli  water,  and 
dry  the  red  powder. 

d.  Mix  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  57 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (both  in  crystals,)  and 
fuse  them  at  a  gentle  heat ;  cool,  pulverize,  add 
25  parts  of  fine  copper  filings,  ram  the  mixture 
into  a  crucible,  cover  it  over,  and  expose  it  for  20 
minutes  to  a  white  heat. 

e.  A  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  con- 
taining some  carbonate  of  soda,  is  poured  over  re- 
cently prepared  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  copper, 
and  heated  to  boiling.  A  dark  orange-colored 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  soon 


appears,  from  which  saccharine  matter  is  remoTed 
by  washing  in  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

/.  {Magnificently  red  anhydrous  protoxide  of 
copper.)  A  solution  of  27  parts  of  cane-sugar,  in 
60  parts  of  water,  is  poor^  over  9  parts  of  hy> 
drate  of  oxide  of  copper,  (weighed  in  the  com- 
pressed and  still  moist  state ;)  a  solution  of  Id 
parts  of  caustic  potaasa,  in  60  parts  of  water,  ta 
added ;  the  whole  mass  well  agitated  together  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  and  strained  throogii 
linen.  If  the  dark-blue  liquid,  after  being  passed 
through  the  strainer,  is  heated,  continually  stirring 
over  the  water-bath,  anhydrous  protoxide  of  cop« 
per  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colorless. 
(Boettger*s  Beitrage.) 

Remarks.  Red  oxide  of  copper  resembles  me- 
tallic copper  in  appearance.  It  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment and  a  bronze.  By  heat  it  is  converted  luto 
the  black  oxide.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  coior- 
less  solution,  but  rapidly  becomes  blue  from  ibe 
action  of  the  air.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
called  protoxide  of  copper. 

III.  {Peroxide.)  Formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  water,  on  the  hydrated  black 
oxide.  (Theniard.)  It  is  very  liable  to  spontane- 
ous decomposition. 

Remarks.  According  to  the  opinions  of  Berze- 
liuR,  Thompson,  Lie  big,  Gregory,  and  others,  the 
eq  of  cop{)er  is  31*6,  and  consequently  the  mi 
ovide  is  a  sub-  or  di-oxide,  and  the  black  the  oxide 
01  protoxide.  The  former  containing  63*2  |Mi«is 
of  copper  and  8  of  oxygon,  and  the  latter  31  *t-  of 
copper  and  8  of  oxygen.  But  if  the  eq.  of  copper 
be  taken  at  63*2,  as  is  done  by  some  peiBons,  tiie 
first  of  these  preparations  must  be  regarded  as  the 
protoxide,  and  the  second  as  the  deuto-  or  bin- 
oxide.  The  latter  terms  were  generally  applied 
to  them  in  chemical  works,  until  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  black  oxide  has  also  been  called 
the  peroxide.  This  explanation  is  called  for,  to 
prevent  the  tyro  in  chemistry  mistaking  the  one 
preparation  for  the  other. 

COPPER,  SALTS  OF.  These  are  more  or 
less  poisonous,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  man- 
ner as  doscribed  under  the  article  Copper. 

COPPER  VESSELS.    Culinary  and  pharma- 
ceutical vessels  are  very  commonly  made  of  cop- 
per, but  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exerci&«e-d  in 
their  employment     Acid  sirups,  vegetable  juices, 
aqueous  extracts,  soups,  stews,  &c.,  prepared   in 
copper   saucepans,  or   boilers,  receive   a    metal- 
lic contamination  proportional  to  the  length   of 
time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  xnet&L 
Such  vessels  are  frequently  tinned,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  copper  from  contact  with   their 
contents,  but  this  film  of  tin  is  necessarily  Tery 
thin,  and  rubs  off  by  constant  use.     When   ack^ 
or  acidulous  fluids  are  boiled  in  vessels  of  in)per> 
fectly  tinned  copper,  a  portion  of  the  tin  is  takeq 
up  by  the  liquid,  and  deposited  upon  the  abraded 
or  exposed  part,  thus  protecting  the  copper   from 
the  farther  action  of  tlie  menstruum ;  but  the  pro* 
tective  power  of  such  a  deposite  is  limited,  axKi  it 
has  been  proved  that  when  a  coating  of  metal  is 
extremely  thin,  though  appearing  quite  perfect  to 
the  eye,  it  has  a  certain  porosity,  that  permits  tho 
action  of  acids  on  the  metal  beneath.    This  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case,  even  when  the  depoats 
is  of  silver.    (Wvriagton.)    When  copper  vi 
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wn  allowed  to  remain  wet  or  dirty,  and  especially 
greasy,  a  pononous  green  matter  forms  upon  their 
smface,  somewhat  similar  to  verdigris,  and  if  ar- 
ticles prepared  in  them  without  their  being  first 
properly  cleaned,  be  taken  as  food,  serious  conse- 
qaences  may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning  from  this 
caoBe  are  frequently  met  with,  and  instances  of 
Tomiting  following  the  use  of  such  articles  are  still 
more  common.  I  have  known  extracts  prepared 
in  ci^per  pans  deposite  a  coating  of  that  metal 
upon  the  knives  nsed  to  stir  them,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  inspissated  juices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
especially  the  pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in  vessels  of 
the  same  metal,  have  exhibited  the  presence  of 
copper  on  the  application  of  chemical  tests.  The 
most  wholesome  material  for  culinary  utensils  is 
thin  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate,  which  is  very  durable 
if  kept  clean  and  dry  when  not  in  use.  Copper 
vessels  of  every  kind  should  be  cleaned  out,  im- 
mediately before  use,  even  though  they  may 
not  appear  to  want  it,  and  on  no  account  should 
they  be  employed  for  any  fluids  that  are  the  least 
acidulous,  or  that  are  required  to  remahi  long  in 
them.  * 

COPPERAS.  Syn.  Green  Copperas.  Green 
VrTRiOL.  Vitriol  op  Iron.  Cohmbroial  Sul- 
phate OP  Iron.  Crude  sulphate  of  iron,  made  by 
aliowing  iron  pyrites  to  effloresce  in  the  air,  wash- 
ing out  the  salt,  boiling  along  with  scrape  of  old 
in»,  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 

COPPERAS,  CALCINED.  Syn.  Dried 
S0I.phatkopIron.  Calcined  ditto.  Prep.  Heat 
green  vitriol  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  or  spread 
it  out  in  a  warm  situation,  until  it  becomes  white 
and  dry.  U«e.  It  is  astringent  and  drying,  and  is 
•ometimes  used  in  making  ink,  and  in  dyeing. 

CORAL,  FACTITIOUS.  Prepared  chalk 
^ed,  colored  with  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or 
nee  pink,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  This  is  al- 
most universally  sold  by  the  druggists  for  powdered 
coral.    It  possesses  similar  properties. 

CORDIAL,  (in  Medicine.)  Any  warm  stim- 
ulant that  tends  to  raise  the  spirits  and  promote 
the  circulation.  The  principal  cordial  medicines 
are  the  aromatized  tinctures. 

CORDIAL,    (IN   THE   ART  OP  THE    ReCTIPIER.) 

Aromatised  and  sweetened  spirit,  employed  as  a 
beverage. 

Cordials  are  prepared  by  either  infusing  the  aro- 
nmtics  in  the  spirit,  and  drawing  ofiT  the  essence 
by  distillation,  which  is  then  sweetened,  or  without 
<&Btillation,  by  flavoring  the  ^irit  with  essential 
oik,  or  simple  digestion  on  the  ingredients,  adding 
sugar  or  sirup,  as  before.  Malt  or  molasses  spirit 
■  the  kind  usually  employed,  and  for  this  purpose 
ifaould  be  perfectly  flavorless ;  as,  if  this  be  not 
die  case,  the  quality  of  the  cordial  will  be  inferior. 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  generally  the  most  free 
from  flavor,  and  when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength 
with  water,  forms  the  best  and  purest  spirit  for 
cordial  liquors.  Spirit  which  has  been  freed  from 
its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rectification,  is 
commonly  called  *  pure,*  'flavorless*  *  plain,*  or 
*9iUnt  spirii*  The  solid  ingredients  should  be 
toaraely  pounded  or  bruised,  before  digestion  in  the 
ipint,  and  this  should  be  done  immediately  before 
patting  them  into  the  cask  or  vat ;  as,  after  they 
aie  bruised,  they  rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  prop- 
•rtics  by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  practice  of 


drying  the  ingredients  before  pounding  them, 
adopted  by  some  workmen  for  the  mere  sake  of 
lessening  the  labor,  cannot  be  too  much  avoided, 
as  the  least  exposure  to  heat  tends  to  lessen  their 
aromatic  properties,  which  are  very  volatile.  The 
length  of  time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested 
in  the  spirit,  should  never  be  less  than  3  or  4 
days,  but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.  In  either  case,  the  time 
allowed  for  digestion  may  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended to  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  frequent  agi- 
tation should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  essential 
oils  are  employed  to  give  the  flavor,  they  should 
be  first  dissolved  in  a  little  strong  alcohol,  or  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent solution;  and  when  added  to  the  spirit, 
they  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  whole  mass  as 
rapidly  and  as  perfectly  as  possible,  by  laborious 
and  long-continued  agitation.  In  managing  the 
still,  the  fire  should  be  proportioned  to  the  ponder- 
osity of  the  oil  or  flavoring,  and  the  receiver  should 
be  changed  before  the  faints  come  over,  as  the 
latter  are  unfit  to  be  mixed  with  the  cordial.  The 
stronger  spirit  may  be  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  clear  soft  water,  or  the  clar- 
ified sirup  used  for  sweetening.  The  sugar  em- 
ployed should  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  pref- 
erably made  into  capillaire  or  sirup  before  adding 
it  to  the  aromatized  spirit ;  and  this  should  not  be 
added  until  the  latter  has  been  rendered  perfectly 
fine  by  filtering  or  fining.  Some  spirits,  as  aniseed, 
&.C.,  frequently  require  this  treatment,  which  is 
best  performed  by  running  them  through  a  fine 
and  clean  wine-bag,  having  previously  mixed  them 
with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia.  By  good 
management,  cordials  thus  made  will  be  perfectly 
"  clear"  and  transparent ;  but  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  they  may  be  fined  with  the  whites  of 
about  12  or  20  eggs  to  the  hogshead,  or  by  adding 
a  little  alum,  either  alone,  or  followed  by  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  both  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. In  a  week  or  a  fortnight  the  liquor  will  be 
clear.     (See  Clarification.) 

A  most  convenient  and  easy  way  of  manu^'ac- 
turing  cordials,  especially  where  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  keeping  a  large  stock,  is  always  to  keep  two 
casks  of  sweetened  spirit  ready  prepared,  at  the 
strength  of  60  or  64  u.p.  The  one  should  contain 
1  lb.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  the  other  3  lbs.  per 
gallon.  From  these  may  be  made  spirit  of  any 
intermediate  sweetness,  which  may  be  flavored 
with  any  essential  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  any 
aromatic  spirit,  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  dis- 
tillation. As  a  general  rule,  the  concentrated  es- 
sences may  be  made  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  the  es- 
sential oil  in  1  pint  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  This  solution  should  be  Kept  in  well- 
corked  bottles,  and  used  by  dropping  it  cautiously 
into  the  sweetened  spirit,  until  the  desired  flavor  is 
produced.  During  this  operation,  the  cordial  should 
be  frequently  and  violently  shaken,  to  produce  a 
perfect  admixture.  Should  sufficient  essence  to 
foul  the  liquor  be  added  by  accident,  the  transpa- 
rency may  be  restored  by  the  additicm  of  a  little 
more  spirit,  or  by  clarification. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordials,  is  the  addition  of  too  much  fla^ 
voring.  Peisons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  strong 
aromatict  and  essential  oils,  seldom  sufficiently  ea- 
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timate  their  power,  and  conaequently,  generally 
add  too  much  of  them,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
liquor  rendered  disagreeably  high  flavored,  but  the 
quantity  of  oil  present  turns  it  '  milky,*  or  *foul,* 
on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  again  is  an- 
other source  of  annoyance,  as  from  the  consist- 
ence or  viscidity  of  the  fluid,  it  is  less  readily 
'fined  down*  than  unsweetened  liquor,  and  often 
gives  much  trouble  to  clumsy  and  inexperienced 
Operators.  The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  this 
ia  to  use  too  little,  TAlher  than  too  much  flavoring; 
for  if  the  quantity  prove  insufficient,  it  may 
readily  be  '  brought  up,*  even  after  the  cordial  is 
made. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  previous  remarks  will 
render  this  branch  of  the  rectifler*B  art  far  more 
perfect  and  easy  of  perform uuce  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  at  once  a  sat- 
isfactory article,  *fine,  sweet,  and  pleasant,* 

It  may  be  observed,  before  concluding  this  short 
notice,  that  the  majority  of  cordials  may  be  made 
with  the  pure  essential  oils,  of  nearly  equal  flavor 
to  those  prepared  by  distillation ;  and  for  such  as 
are  colored,  simple  digestion  of  the  uigredients  is 
almost  universally  employed.  Inferior  lump,  or 
even  good  brown  sugar  is  used  for  some  dark  and 
strong-flavored  articles.  Ingredients  that  are  not 
volatile,  are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distil- 
lation. Though  I  have  said  that  very  excellent 
cordiaU  may  be  made  without  distillation,  yet  the 
still  should  be  always  employed  to  impart  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  volatile  aroraatics  to  spirits, 
when  the  expense,  labor,  and  time  are  of  no  im- 
portance compared  to  the  production  of  a  superior 
article.  The  strength  at  which  cordials  are  usu- 
ally sent  out  by  pennits  is  60  or  64  u.  p. 

CORDIAL,  ANISEED.  Prep.  I.  Aniseed 
(bruised)  1  lb.;  proof  spirit  6  gallons;  macerate 
for  a  week ;  theu  distil  5  gallons ;  add  ^  gallons 
of  clear  soft  water,  and  1  gallon  of  clarified  sirup. 
This  will  make  8  gallons  of  cordial  ^  u.  p.,  which 
is  as  weak  as  "  aniseed''  should  ever* be  made.  It 
may  be  reduced  by  sweetened  water. 

II.  Insteifd  of  distilling  ofl*  the  spirit,  merely  pass 
it  through  a  wine-bag,  to  take  off"  the  seed,  lower 
it  with  clear  soft  water,  and  sweeten  as  before. 

III.  Instead  of  1  lb.  of  aniseed,  add  enough  of 
the  essential  oil,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  flavor ;  2  drachms  of  the  oil  is 
fully  equal  to  1  lb.  of  the  seeds. 

COJBt«f^AL,  BILIOUS,  (CHAMBER- 
LAIN S.)  An  American  medicine,  prepared  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  juglans  cinerea,  mixed  with 
spices. 

CORDIAL  FOR  CALVES.  Prep.  I.  Car- 
aways, powdered,  ^  ox. ;  ginger  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  each  a  spoonful ;  gin  or  brandy,  |  of  a 
wineglassful ;  water  6  oz. 

II.  Brandy  ^  oz.;  cow's  urine  4  oz.;  mix. 
(Gray.) 

Use,  As  a  stimulant  for  looseneas,  &c.,  in 
cal  ves. 

CORDIAL,  CARAWAY.  Prep,  Bruised 
caraway  seeds  3  lbs.,  or,  essential  oil  of  caraway 
1^  oz. ;  sugar  56  lbs.;  clean  spirit,  at  proof,  40 
gallons ;  water  q.  a. 

Remarks.  The  addition  of  30  drops  of  oil  of  cas- 
sia, and  20  drops  each  of  easence  of  lemon  and 
-  orange-peel,  to  the  above  quantity,  improveB  the 


flavor;  also  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
used,  if  the  cordial  is  to  be  much  lowered. 

II.  Seeds  i  lb.,  or  oil  1  drachm ;  proof  s]Mnt  1 
gallon ;  sugar  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s.     As  last 

CORDIAL,  CEDRAT.  Prep.  L  Easeiioe  of 
cedrat  \  oz. ;  dissolve  in  pure  proof  spirit  1  gallon ; 
add  water  3  pints,  agitate  well ;  draw  oflfS  quarts, 
and  add  an  equal  measure  of  clarified  sirupL 

Remarks,  This  is  a  most  delicious  cordiaL 

II.  Cut  12  lemons  in  pieces,  and  digest  in  spirii 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  add  water  I  quart ;  druvr  off  1 
gallon,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  capillaire.  la- 
fcrior  to  the  last. 

CORDIAL,  CINxVAMON.  This  is  seldon 
made  with  cinnamon,  but  with  either  the  essenliil 
oil,  or  bark  of  cassia.  It  is  preferred  colored,  and 
therefore  may  be  very  well  prepared  by  simple  di- 
gestion. If  the  oil  be  used,  1  dr.  will  be  found  to 
be  enough  for  2  or  3  gallons  of  spirit  The  addi- 
tion of  2  or  3  drops  each  of  essence  of  lemou  and 
orange  peel,  with  about  a  spoonful  of  essi'ace  of 
cardamoms  to  each  gallon,  wiil  improve  it  8ome 
persons  add  to  the  above  quantity  1  drachm  of 
cardajnom  seeds  and  1  oz.  each  of  dried  orange 
and  lemon  peel.  1  oz.  of  oil  of  caasia  is  considered 
to  be  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  the  buds,  or  bark.  U 
wanted  dark  it  may  be  colored  with  burnt  Aigar. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  is  1^  lb.  to  the  gallon. 

CORDIAL,  CITRON.  Prep,  Yellow  rind  rf 
citrons  3  lbs. :  orange  peel  1  lb. ;  nutmegs  bruised 
2  oz. ;  proof  spirit  13  gallons;  distil  or  macerate, 
add  water  sufficient,  and  2  lbs.  of  fine  lump  «igmr, 
for  every  gallon  of  the  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CLOVE.  Prep.  Bruised  cloves 
1  oz.,  or  essential  oil,  1  dr.  to  every  4  gailoos  of 
proof  spirit.  If  distilled  it  should  be  drawn  orer 
with  a  pretty  quick  fire.  It  is  preferred  oi  a  Teiy 
deep  color,  and  is  therefore  strongly  colored  w<h 
poppy -flowers  or  cochineal,  or  more  ccHnmoidy 
with  brandy  coloring,  or  red  saudeis  wood.  It 
should  have  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  and  this 
need  not  be  very  fine.  The  addition  of  I  drachm 
of  bruised  pimento,  or  5  drops  of  the  oil  for  every 
ounce  of  cloves,  improves  this  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CORIANDER.  Prep.  1  lb.  ef 
coriander  seeds ;  1  oz.  of  caraways,  and  the  peel 
and  juice  of  I  orange  to  every  3  gallons  of  proof 
spirit. 

CORDIAL,  GOLD.  Prep.  Angelica  root, 
sliced,  1  lb. :  raisins  ^  lb. ;  coriander  seeds  2  vt,; 
caraway  seeds  and  cassia,  of  each  1^  oz. ;  cloyes 
i  oz. ;  figs  and  sliced  liquorice  root,  of  each  4  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  3  gallons ;  water  1  gallon.  l>ig««t  3 
days,  and  draw  oflf  3  gallons  by  a  gentle  heat ;  to 
this  add  8  lbs.  of  sugar  dis^tolved  in  1  quart  each 
of  rose -water  and  clear  soft  water,  and  fUeep  1^ 
oz.  of  hay  saflrou  in  the  liquid  until  it  acqairea  a 
proper  color. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  form  for  a  cordial 
once  ui  much  esteem,  and  which  derived  its  uaine 
from  a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf  being  added  lo  it. 
It  is  now  but  little  drunk,  and  this  addition  seldom 
made. 

CORDIAL,  GODFREYS.  Prep.  I.  Mo- 
lasses 15  lbs.;  distilled  water  2|  gallons:  diasoiTe; 
add  oil  of  sassafras  1  oz.  diffiolved  in  rcctiii«d  spirit 
of  wine  ^  gallon,  bruised  ginger  f  oz. ;  clorea  ^ 
laudanum  8  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days,  and 
through  flannel. 
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II.  Sassafras  chips  1  lb. ;  gingfer  bruised  4  oz. ; 
water  3  gallons ;  simmer  until  reduced  to  3  gal- 
lons ;  then  add  treacle  16  lbs.,  rectified  spirits  7 
pints,  and  laudanum  1  pint. 

III.  Opium  ^  oz. ;  treacle  5  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
1  gallon ;  dissolve,  and  add  rectified  spirit  |  pint ; 
oil  of  sassafras  ^  dr. ;  doves,  mustard  seed,  of  each 
^  oz. ;  coriandeiB  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
digest  for  a  week. 

IV.  Caraway,  corianders,  and  aniseed,  of  each 
1  fbu ;  water  6  gallons ;  distil  5  gallons,  and  add 
tnracle  28  lbs. ;  mix,  then  add  laudanum  1  quart, 
and  oil  of  sassafras  1  oz.  previously  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon. 

Rejnarks.  Tlie  above  forms  are  those  commonly 
current  in  the  drug  trade.  This  cordial  is  anodyne 
and  narcotic,  and  is  commonly  given  to  children 
troubled  with  wind  or  cotic.  Its  frequent  and  ex- 
eessive  use  has  sent  many  infants  prematurely  to 
the  grave.  Gray  saj-s,  "  It  is  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
vent the  crying  of  children  in  pain  or  starving" 
The  dose  is  ^  of  a  teaspoonful  and  upwards,  ac- 
cordiusr  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

CORDIAL,  GOUT.  Prep.  Rhubarb,  senna, 
coriander  seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal, 
of  each  2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  nisins  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gal- 
lons ;  digest  for  14  days.  Used  in  gout  and  rheu- 
niatcsm.  Dose.  1  tablespoonful  to  ^  oz.  It  is 
aromatic  and  slightly  laxative. 

CORDIAL,  HORSE.  Prep.  Compound  tine- 
ture  of  benzoin  1  pint ;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix ; 
put  it  up  in  Bateman's  bottles,  and  seal  them. 

CORDIAL  LEMON.  Prep,  Digest  2  oz. 
each  of  fresh  and  dried  lemon  peel,  and  1  oz.  of 
£re«h  orange  peel  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a 
Week  ;  strain  with  expression,  add  clear  soft  water 
to  rrduce  it  to  the  desired  strength,  and  lump  su- 
|rar,  in  the  proportion  of  2|  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  to  the  gal- 
lon. The  addition  of  a  little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
iv'ater  improves  it. 

CORDIAL,  LOVAGE.  Prep.  Fresh  roots  of 
lova^fe  2  oz. ;  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet  fen- 
nel, of  each  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  caraway  ^  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  3  gullons ;  digest  for  7  days,  add  wa- 
ter 1  gallon ;  distil  off  2^  gallons ;  add  water  to 
make  it  of  the  desired  strength,  and  sweeten  with 
loaf  a%igar.  To  the  above  ingredients  some  per- 
sons add,  before  distillation,  |  oz.  of  fresh  valerian 
loot,  and  1  drachm  of  oil  of  savine. 

CORDIAL,  NERVOUS.  •  (Brodum's.)  Prep. 
Tinctares  of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and 
cinebona,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  steel 
wine,  of  each  equal  parts.  Tonic  and  stomachic. 
CORDIAL,  ORANGE.  Like  lemon  cordial. 
^  lb.  fresh  orange  peel  to  the  gallon. 

CORDIAL,  PEPPERMINT.    Syn.  Sports- 
man's CoRDiAii.    Eau  de  Chasskurb.    Prep.  Add 
Eng'Iish  oil  of  peppermint  2  oz.  to  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  1  quart,  agitate  well  in  a  corked  bottle,  ca- 
pable of  holding  3  pints  or  more,  then  pour  it  into 
a  cask   having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  gal- 
lons ;    add  36  gallons  of  perfectly  white  and  fia- 
Torl^aa   proof  spirit,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes, 
then   suld  2  cwt.  of  the  best  refined  lump  sugar, 
previously  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
filtered    rain  water;  rummago  well,  and  further 
add   soiBcient  clear  rain  water  to  make  up  the 


whole  quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons ;  again  rum- 
mage well ;  add  2  oz.  alum,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
rain  water,  and  a  third  time  agitate  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  put  in  the  bung  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

Remarks.  The  above  produces  a  beautiful  arti- 
cle, provided  the  oil  of  peppermint  be  of  good 
quali^,  the  sugar  double  refined  and  stove-dried, 
and  the  cask  one  that  will  not  give  color.  To 
ensure  the  first,  the  oil  should  be  purchased  of 
some  known  respectable  dealer.  That  prepared 
at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  and  hence  called  "  Mitcham 
oil  of  peppermint"  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
best  flavored,  and  though  more  than  double  tho 
price  of  the  foreign  oil,  is,  in  the  long  run,  much 
the  cheapest.  The  sugar  should  be  sufficiently 
pure  to  dissolve  in  a  wine  glassful  of  clear  soft 
water,  without  injuring  its  transparency,  and  the 
cask  should  be  a  fresh-emptied  gin  pipe,  or  one 
properly  prepared  for  gin,  as  if  it  give  color  it  will 
spoil  the  cordial.  If  these  particulars  be  attended 
to,  the  product  will  be  a  clear  transparent  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  will  not  require  fining ;  but 
should  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  some  alum 
may  be  added  as  above,  which  will  clear  It  down. 
Some  persons  add  more  oil  of  peppermint,  others 
less,  than  the  quantity  I  have  ordered,  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  sugar,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  price  the  liquor  is 
to  be  sold  at.  The  product  is  100  gallous  of  cor- 
dial at  64  u.  p.,  which  is  the  strongest  usually  sent 
out  A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  other  cordial  liquor,  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  operations  being  common  to  all. 

CORDIAL,  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH'S. 
Syn.  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Confection.  Aromatic 
DO.  Prep.  Fresh  summits  of  rosemary  and  juni- 
per berries,  of  each  1  lb. ;  cardamom  seeds,  zedoa- 
ry,  and  safiron,  of  each  \  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1^  gal- 
lons; digest  for  a  fortnight,  express  and  strain; 
evaporate  to  2^  lbs.  and  add  Gascoigne's  powder 
1  lb. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves 
1  oz.,  white  sugar  2  lbs.,  mix  well  together. 

Remarks.  The  above  formula  is  that  for  the 
original  aromatic  confection.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's own  receipt  was  far  more  complicated. 
"  CORDIAL,  SPORTSMAN'S.  Syn.  Eau  ok 
Chasseurs.  Prep.  Peppermint  water  and  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  lump  sugar  ^ 
lb.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  it  to 
the  spirit 

CORDIAL,  WARNER'S.  Prep.  Rhubarb 
Jj ;  senna  Jiss ;  saflTron  3j  ;  liquorice  root  3iv ;  rai- 
sins lb.  j  ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  iij :  digest  for  a  fort- 
night.    Laxative. 

CORK.  Syn.  Corker.  The  lichen  omphalodes 
made  into  balls.     Used  to  dye  wool. 

CORKS.  The  common  practice  of  employing 
inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
months  of  bottles,  is  often  productive  of  considera- 
ble loss,  from  the  air  being  only  partially  excluded, 
and  the  contents  suffering  in  consequence.  I  once 
saw  a  large  "  bin"  of  valuable  wine  become,  in 
less  than  a  year,  little  better  than  sour  Cape,  from 
the  parsimony  of  its  owner  on  this  point,  and  I  have 
frequently  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  chem- 
ical preparations  from  a  similar  cause.  The  best 
corks  are  those  called  *^  velvet  corks,"  and  of  these 
the  finest  qualities  are  imported  from  France. 
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CORNS.  Round,  horny,  cutaneoofl  extuber- 
ances,  with  central  nuclei,  very  sensitive  at  the 
base,  arising  from  continued  presBure  over  the  pro- 
jection of  the  bones,  from  tight  or  stiff  shoes  or 
boots.  Corns  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft  The 
former  grow  on  the  Exposed  portions  of  the  joints, 
the  latter  between  the  toes. 

Treat.  First  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  pare  the  corns  as  close  as  possi- 
ble with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  make 
them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  touched  over 
with  a  little  lunar  caustic,  or  nitric  acid.  The  {»- 
mer  is  used  by  merely  rubbing  it  on  the  corns, 
previously  slightly  moisten^  with  water ;  the  lat- 
ter by  moistening  them  with  H,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  preferably  a  rod  of  glass.  This  treat- 
ment adopted  every  other  day  for  10  or  12  days, 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  nft,  loose  shoes,  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  Concentrated  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  persons  from  not  staining  the  skin,  but  it 
is  less  active,  and  requires  to  be  more  frequently 
applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  remove 
large  corns  by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close 
to  thA  base  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  un- 
til they  drop  off;  but  this  plan  is  tedious,  and  is 
not  always  successful.  Another  mode  of  extirpa- 
tion is  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  must  be 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  Soft  corns 
may  also  be  easily  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf 
previously  soaked  in  strong  vinegar,  changing  the 
piece  every  morning;  of  by  placing  a  dressing  of 
soap  cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  Hut  or  old  rag,  be- 
tween the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  rem- 
edies for  hard  corns,  and  which  has  lately  received 
the  flanction  of  high  medical  authority,  is  to  wear 


upon  the  toe  or  part  affected  a  small  circular  pieea 
of  soft  leather,  or  still  better,  a  piece  of  amadoo, 
spread  with  diachylon  or  other  emollient  plaster, 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  its  centre  the  size  of  tiia 
com.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  By  this  means  the  preasore 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  equalized,  and  the  com  pr»- 
tected. 

Prevention,  This  consists  in  keeping  the  feet 
clean,  by  frequent  ablutions  with  warm  water,  and 
the  use  of  easy,  soft  shoes  or  boots.  Without  tiM 
latter  precaution,  corns  will  generally  return,  evea 
after  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  removed. 

CORNS,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR.  i 
(Lotion.)  Sal  ammoniac  1  ox.,  spirit  4  oz. ;  disBolw. 
Moisten  the  com  with  this  lotion  every  momiog 
and  evening. 

II.  (Powder,)  Saviue  leaves  2  oz. ;  veidigns  1 
oz. ;  red  precipitate  ^  oz. ;  all  in  powder.  Mix.  Ap* 
plied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  to  the  com  nigfaUy. 

III.  (Plaster,)  White  diachylon  and  yellov 
rosin,  of  each  2  oz. ;  melt  and  add  finely -powdered 
verdigris  1  oz.  For  use,  spread  it  on  paper,  linen, 
or  lefther,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  tlie  com. 

CORN  SOLVENT,  SIR  H.  DAVY'S.  Prep. 
Potash  2  parts,  salt  sorrel  1  part;  each  in  fine 
powder.  Mix  and  lay  a  small  quantity  on  ths 
com  for  four  or  five  successive  nights,  binding  it  oa 
with  a  rag. 

CORRECTING  PROOFS.  (In  TvpooRArm.) 
The  operation  of  marking  on  the  proof  sheets  ofn 
woric  any  errors  of  orthography,  punctuation,  ar- 
rangement, or  language,  they  may  coutaia,  and 
also  any  alterations  that  may  appear  necessary. 
The  following  specimen  will  explain  the  method 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  little 
attention  will  enable  any  person  to  superiatend  a 
work  through  the  press,  as  far,  at  least,  as  d»- 
pends  upon  the  conrectioii  of  the  proofii: 
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I  tjtd 

2  i> 

3  / 


7  ficn^ 

8  h^ 


4 
5 
6 


[Proof.] 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long 

twined  its  grac;^ful  foliage 

about  the  oak/   and  been 

lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will 

when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift 

ed  by  the  thunderO^olt, 
cling  round/  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind 


/\its     shattered  boughs  up) 
so  is  it  ^ordered \beautifullv, 

/         ^y  l^rovidence,  that  woman, 

12  atl/    ^^^  *®  ^^®  mere  depend  ;3^t 

13  y^y    and  ornament  of  man  in  4]w' 

14  y^/     happier  hours,  should  />^  his 
stay  and  solace.  J 


15  4aiiW 

16        y 

"  I 


When  smitten  by 
sudden    calamity/  winding 

herself  H  into  the  rugged 

recesses  of  his  ^ture,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  droop- 
ing -he^bdr.  and  binding  up 
S20  w»Atr  ^^  broken  heart.  [  It  also 
is  ^interesting  to  notice  how 
some  MINDS  seem  almost  to 


19  j/H^ 


31 

23   if.e 


94 


2^  ^  ^^   create  themselves,  springing 

up  un(ieT/\ ,  and  working  their 
solitary  but/irresistible  way,  /v^ 
throug^/a  thousand    obsta- 


25  Gj^ 
36  <^    A 

28      ^ 
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39  \^^e4/9T^€i^kzc^i^am^e^ 


The  $ame  corrected: 

As  the  vincy  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by 
the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  itiWith  its  caressing 
tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  WOMAN, 
who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  an4 
solace  when  smitten  by  sudden  calamity ;  winding  ' 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  tha  broken  heart. 

It  also  is  interesting  to  notice  how  atyme  minds 
seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their  *'  sol- 
itary but  irresistible  way,"  through  a  thousand  ob> 
stacles.     Nature  seems,  &c 

Irving. 

Explanation  of  the  marks. 

1.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  in  italics. 

2.  When  a  letter  is  turned  upside  down. 

3.  The  substitution  of  a  comma  for  another  point 
or  letter. 

4.  The  insertion  of  a  h)'phen ;  also  marked  -  / 

5.  When  letters  should  be  close  together. 

6.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  omitted. 

7.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  Roman. 

8.  9.  Two  methods  of  marking  a  transposition  ; 
when  there  are  several  words  to  be  transposed, 
and  they  are  much  intermixed,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  number  them,  and  to  put  the  usual  mark 
in  the  margin. 

10.  Substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  small  letter. 

11.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  from  small 
letters  to  capitals. 

12.  The  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

13.  The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another. 

14.  When  a  word  or  letter  is  to  be  inserted. 

15.  When  a  paragraph  occurs  improperly. 

16.  The  insertion  of  a  semicolon. 

17.  When  a  space  or  quadrat  stands  up,  and  if 
seen  along  with  the  type. 

18.  When  letters  of  a  wrong  fount  are  used. 

19.  When  words  crossed  off  are  to  remam. 

20.  The  mark  for  a  paragraph,  when  its  com- 
mencement  has  been  neglected.  Sometimes  the 
sign  [,  or  f ,  or  the  word  "  break"  is  used,  instead 
of  the  syllables  **  New  Par." 

21.  For  the  insertion  of  a  space  when  omitted. 

22.  To  change  capitals  to  small  letters. 

23.  To  change  small  letters  to  small  capitals. 

24.  When  lines  or  words  are  not  straight 

25.  26.  The  insertion  of  inverted  conmias.  The 
apostrophe  is  similarly  marked. 

27.  The  insertion  of  a  period  when  omitted,  or 
m  place  of  another  point  or  letter. 

28.  Substitution  of  one  letter  for  another. 

29.  The  method  of  markm?  an  omission  or  in- 
sertion when  too  long  for  the  side  margin. 
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CORROSION,  PREVENTION  OF.  The 
best  means  of  preventing  tiie  corrosion  of  metals  is 
first  to  dip  the  articles  into  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  immerse  them  in  linfteed  oil,  al- 
lowing the  8uperiU|r  of  oil  to  drain  off;  they  are 
by  this  means  verjr  eftectively  preserved  from  rust 
or  oxidation.    (W.  J.  Landvr.) 

COSMETICS.  {Cosmetiea,  from  K*ff/il«,  / 
adorn.)  Any  external  application  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  beauty. 
TfiO'  term  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  color 
and  ciearuei»  of  the  complexion ;  but  some  wri- 
ters have  included  under  this  head,  every  fopical 
application  to  promote  the  personal  appearance. 
Heuce  cosmetics  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.: — Cutaneous  C087netic8,  or  those  applied  to 
tlic  skin  ;  hair  cosineiics,  or  such  as  are  employed 
to  promote  the  growth  aud  beauty  of  the  hair ; 
and  teeth  cosmeiicfty  or  such  as  .are  used  to  cleanse 
aud  beautify  the  toeth.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  separate  heads 
— hair  dyesy  pomaiumsy  poinmadeSy  depilatories, 
dentifrices,  tooth  powders,  j-c,  for  information 
n^specting  the  remainder. 

Cutaneous  Cosmetics.  The  most  simple  and 
universally  employed  cosmetics  are  soap  and  wa- 
ter, which  at  once  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin. 
Soap  containing  a  full  proportion  of  alkali,  exer- 
cises a  solvent  power  upon  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  which  it  dissolves ;  but  when  it  contains 
a  small  preponderance  of  oily  matter,  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  milder  toilet  soaps  now  do,  it 
mechanically  softens  the  skin  and  promotes  its 
smoothness.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile  soaps 
are  esteemed  for  these  properties,  and  mrlk  of 
roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond  powder,  (paste,) 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  produce  an 
opposite  effect,  and  to  harden  the  cuticle,  spirits, 
astringents,  acids,  and  astringent  salts  are  com- 
monly employed.  The  frequent  use  of  hard  wa- 
ter has  a  similar  effect.  The  application  of  these 
articles  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  preserving  any  given  part  against  the  action 
of  cold,  moisture,  Slc.  ;  as  the  lips,  or  mamms, 
from  chapping,  or  the  hands  from  contracting  chil- 
blains; but  in  this  respect,  oils,  pommades,  and 
other  oleagiuous  bodies,  are  preferable. 

Another  class  of  cutaneous  cosmetics  are  em- 
ployed to  remove  freckles  and  eruptions.  Among 
the  most  innocent  and  valuable  of  these,  is  Gow- 
land's  lotion,  which  has  long  been  a  popular  arti- 
cle, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  not  only  tends  to  im- 
part a  delightful  softness  to  the  skin,  but  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  many  obstinate  eruptive  dis- 
eases, which  frequently  resist  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment.  Bitter  almonds  have  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  freckles,  (Celsus,)  but  moisten- 
ing them  with  a  lotion  made  by  mixing  \  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  teaspoonfid  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  with  7  or  8  oz.  of  water,  is  said  to  do 
this  more  effectually.  A  safe  and  excellent  cos- 
metic is,  an  infusion  of  horaeradish  in  cold  milk. 
(Withering.) 

Skin  paints  and  stains  are  employed  to  give 
an  artificial  bloom,  or  delicacy  to  the  skin.  R<Hige 
and  carmine  are  the  articles  most  generally  used 
to  communicate  a  red  color.    The  former  is  the 


only  cosmetic  that  can  be  efn^rioyed,  without  m 
jury,  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion.    The  latter, 
though  possessing  unrivalled  beauty,  is  apt  to  im* 
part  a  salLowness  to  the  skin  by  frequent  on. 
Starch  powder  is  employed  to  impart  a  white  tint, 
aud  is  perfectly  harmless.    The  American  ladioi 
who  are  very  fond  of  painting  their  necks  wbjte, 
use  finely-powdered  magnesia,  which  is  anethei 
very  umocent  substance.     Several  metallic  eom> 
pounds,  as  trisnitrate,  subchloride,  and  oxide  of 
bismuth,  (pearl  white,  Feurd's  white,  &c.,)   caibo- 
nate  of  lead,  (flake  white,)  white  precipitate,  &c^ 
are  frequently  used  to  revive  faded  complexioos ; 
but  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  the  skin,  but  act 
as  poisons,  if  taken  up  by  the  absoibenis.     Tris- 
nitrate of  bismuth,  (pearl   white,)   probably  the 
least  injurious  of  these  articles,  has  caused  iqns- 
modic  tremblings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  end- 
ing in  paralysia  (Vogt.  Pharm.)    The  cmploj-mest   \ 
of  liquid  preparations,  coutauiing  sugar  of  lead, 
whicli  are  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  mftk. 
of  roses,  cream  of  roses,  &c.,  is  equally  injurioiis. 
Another   disadvantage   of  these    white    metalte 
preparations  is,  that  they  readily  turn  black,  when 
exposed   to   the   action  of  sulphureted  hydn^a 
gas,  or  the  vapors  of  sulphur,  which  frequently  ; 
escape  into  the  apartment  from  coal  fires.     Them  '\ 
are  many  instances  recorded,  of  a  whole  compasjr ' 
being  suddenly  alarmed,  by  the  pearly  complexion 
of  one  of  its  belles  being  suddenly  tran^onned 
into  a  sickly  gray  or  black.     A  fnend  of  tJie  wri- 
ter s  was  once  startled  at  a  Cliristmas  party  by 
observing  -the  one  side  of  a  lady's  face  and  neck, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  become  discolored 
in  this  way,  and  was  so  amused  on  learning  the 
cause,  that  he  has  since  played  two  or  three  jokes 
of  the  kind  on  some  petulant  old  ladies,  remark- 
able- for  the  great  attention  they  pay  to  their  toi-   i 
let.    In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  tJiat  the 
best  purifiers  of  the  skin  are  soap  and  water, 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  coarse  cloth,  in  oppoa    i 
tran  to  the  costly  and  soft  diapers  that  are  c(mb*  \ 
monly  employed;    and  the  best  beautifiers,  ait 
HEALTH,  EXERCISE,  Slid  GOOD  TEMPER. 

COSMETIC,  SIMPLE.  Prep.  Solt  ooap  J  , 
lb. ;  molt  over  a  slow  fire  with  a  gill  of  sweet  oil, 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  fine  %aiid,  aud  stir  the 
mixture  together  until  cold.  The  slielly  sea-candt 
sifted  from  the  shells,  has  been  fomid  better  than 
that  which  has  no  sheila 

Remarks.  Tliis  simple  cosmetic  has,  for  seven! 
years  past,  been  used  by  many  ladies  who  are  re* 
markable  for  the  delicate  softness  and  whiteues 
of  their  hands,  which  they,  in  a  great  ineasure, 
attribute  to  the  use  of  it  I|p  cheapness  is  a  strong 
recommendation. 

COUGH.  The  sudden  and  violent  expnkiott 
of  air  from  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  sympto- 
matic of  other  affections,  but  is  sometimes  idiopft> 
thic.  Many  cases  of  cough  depend  upon  tlie  ex- 
tension of  catarrh  to  the  trachea  and  broDcfaia»» 
which  thus  become  loaded  with  mucus  or  phlegrai 
which  they  endeavor  to  throw  olF  by  the  coovul- 
sive  effort  called  coughing.  In  some  csaes  it  m 
caused  by  a  vitiation  and  inspissation  of  the  seGre* 
tions,  arising  from  the  unpeiifect  action  of  tho  ab* 
sorbents;  this  is  the  conunon  cause  of  the  diy 
cough  of  old  people.  Idiopathic  congfa  is  not 
sidered  dangerous  in  itseljf,  or  while  ninxiii^ 
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negnlar  eonne,  but  it  is  often  prodnctiTe  of  most 
•erioua  consequencee,  by  superinducing  the  inflam- 
mmtioD  of  some  organ,  or  laying  the  foundation  of 
phthisis. 

Cough  is  sometimes  attended  by  copious  expec- 
toration, and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ;  it 
has  hence  been  distinguished  into  tnoi$t  or  mucous 
eough,  and  dry  cough. 

Treat  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
cough  consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much 
as  possible,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as 
mucilaginous  drinks  aod  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  giottis,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronchis.  Among  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned, almond  milk,  barley  water,  refined  Spanish 
juice,  gum  arable,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
vacie  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
inxioceut  and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
4hape  of  lozenges,  2  or  3  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  light  diet 
■bould  ba  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightly  re- 
laxed by  mUd  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Dover's 
powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
squill  pill.  When  a  cough  is  troublesome  at  night, 
and  unattended  with  fever,  a  small  dose  of  lauda- 
num, or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
rest,  will  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  dry  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
rants are  useful,  as  garlic,  ammoniacum,  styrac, 
and  benzoin,  combined  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tives, as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  dia- 
phoretic opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cough  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR, 
I.  (DraugkU.)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
spoonful ;  antimonial  wine  20  drops ;  mix  for  a 
dose,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  h.  Laudanum  30  drops ; ,  vinegar  and  honey, 
of  each,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  25 
drops ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

II.  (Emulsion,)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  simp 
of  squills  and  tolu,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose,  A 
tablespoonful  every  2  hours. 

III.  {Mixtures,)     a.   Tincture  of  tolu  i  oz. ; 

paregoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 

I  oz. ;  sirup  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.     Dose, 

1  tea.«ipoonful  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 

m  troublesome,    b.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 

arup  of  squills  2  oz. ;  mix.    A  tablrapoonfui  3  or 

4  times  daily,  for  the  cough  of  old  persons,     c. 

{Dt.  Mumro's.)    Paregoric  ^  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 

and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.     Dose. 

A  teaspoonful  night  and  morning,  or  when  the 

eoogh   is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,     d. 

(Dr.  Radeliff^s,)  Simp  of  poppies,  simp  of  squills, 

and  psregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;   mix.    Dose.  As 

htst. 

COUMARINE.  The  fragrant  volatile  princi- 
|de  of  the  tonka  bean,  the  diptera  odorata  of  Wil- 
denow.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
^  alcohol.     It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms. 

COWHAGE.  ^yn.  GowiTCH.  Douchib  pubbs. 
The  down  which  grows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
eoaa  pruriens.  (DoUchos  pruriens.)  It  occasions 
vkljent  Itching,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
duDy  which  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  tolation  of 
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given  vitriol  or  oil.  It  is  frequently  administered 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  sirup,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  pui^e. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun -cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  rnilk  ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  aud  gore 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holderuess  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middling  size,  great  milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  milk  is  required,  aud  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty,  if  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famofis  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  selected,  namely,  the  last  men* 
tioned,  and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  less 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
ers, and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  iu  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  take  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  tlieir  beef. 

Feeding.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
good  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepers  of  the  metropolis  have  dair^'-farms  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewers' 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  they  get  fresh  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  different  to  much 
that  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  aro  seldom  supplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wurzel, so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.  He  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  be  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhaps 
spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Economy  of  a  cow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in  tlie  summer,  and 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  in  the  whi- 
ter.   A  cow  may  be  allowed  2  pecks  of  carrots 
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per  day.  The  grow  being  cut  and  carried,  will 
economize  it  full  \.  The  annual  product  of  a  good 
fair  dairy  cow,  during  seven  months  after  calving, 
and  either  in  summer  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and 
kept  in  during  the  latter  season,  will  be  an  average 
of  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  from  3  to  5  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  Afterwards,  a  weekly  average  of 
3  or  4  lbs.  of.  butter  from  barely  half  the  quantity 
of  milk.  It  depends  on  tlie  constitution  of  the 
cow,  and  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the 
time  of  her  calving,  some  giving  good  milk  until 
within  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  8  or  9  weeks  previously.  I  have 
heard  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  20  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  even  22  lbs.,  made  from  the  milk  of  1  long- 
horned  cow  in  7  days ;  but  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  one  that  would  produce 
more  than  12  lbs.  per  week,  although  I  have  had 
a  Yorkshire  cow  whigh  milked  7  gallons  per  day, 
yet  never  made  5  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week.  On 
the  average,  3  gallons  of  good  milk  will  make  1  lb. 
of  butter. 

CRACKNELS.  Prep.  Mix  a  pint  of  flour 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  2 
or  3  Hpooufuls  of  rose-water,  and  cold  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste  ;  then  roll  in  \  lb.  of  butter, 
and  make  it  into  shapes.  In  1  hour  put  them  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they 
swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold  water  ;  take  them 
out,  and  when  dr)'  bake  them  on  tins. 

CRACKNUTS.  Frep.  Flour  1  lb.;  sugar  \ 
lb. ;  melted  butter  ^  lb. ;  6  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten  ; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  raisin  wine  and  a 
little  water ;  add  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a  turabter,  wash  the 
pieces  with  the  white  of  t^%g^  and  dust  them  over 
with  powdered  sugar. 

CRAMP.  Spasmodic  or  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the  extremities, 
accompanied  with  great  pain.  The  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  feet  are  those  most  commonly  affected 
with  cramp,  especially  after  great  exertion.  The 
best  treatment  is  immediately  to  stand  upright, 
and  to  well  rub  the  part  with  the  hand.  The  ap- 
plication of  strong  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  anodynes,  as  opiate  liniments,  has  been 
recommended.  When  cramp  occurs  in  the  stom- 
ach, a  teaspoonful  of  sal  ^latile  in  water,  or  a 
dram  glassful  of  good  brandy,  should  be  swallowed 
immediately.  VVhen  cramp  comes  on  during  cold 
bathing,  the  limb  should  be  thrown  out  as  sudden- 
ly and  violently  as  possible,  which  will  generally 
remove  it,  care  being  also  taken  not  to  become 
flurried  nor  frightened  ;  as  presence  of  mind  is  very 
essential  to  personal  safety  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  common  cause  of  cramp  is  indigestion,  and  the 
use  of  acescent  liquors ;  these  should  be  avoided, 
and  bitters  and  absorbents  had  recourse  to. 

CRAYONS.  Small  cylinders  or  pencils  of 
coloring  substances,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper, 

&C. 

Prtp.  Crayons  are  commonly  prepared  by  mix- 
mg  up  the  color  with  some  substance  that  will 
dilute  it  to  a  proper  shade,  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary softness  and  tenacity  to  adhere  readily  to  pa- 
per, when  rubbed  against  it  The  cylindrical  form 
is  generally  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
of  2  or  3  inches  diameter,  having  one  end  open, 
and  the  other  firmly  secured  to  a  perforated  plate, 
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having  holes  of  the  same  size  as  the  intended  eray-  {^ 
ons.     The  crayon-composition,  in  the  state  of  a**  .* 
stiff'  paste,  is  introduced  into  the  open  end,  and  in^  • 
driven  down  and  through  the  holes,  by  means  of  s^4» 
small  plug  or  piston,  that  exactly  fits  the  inside  vK^ 
the  cylinder.   To  impart  an  equable  motion,  wbidi     ^ 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  well-«haped  crayons^ 
a  small  screw  is  employed.     The  pieces  that  pas   ^ 
through  the  holes  are  cot  into  lengths  and  dried. .*(  - 
All  the  materials  employed  in  making  crayons  ar^ 
previously  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpabljll, 
powder,  and  those  that  are  gritty  are  elutriated  or  ;\ 
washed  over.     The  following  are  among  the  be^jiL 
formulae  for  making  crayons :  ^- 

I.  Spermaceti  3  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  agi^ 
tate  together  till  they  form  a  species  of  emulaim^ 
with  which  mix  up  bone  ashes  1  lb.,  (previously 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,)  and  ccrforing  2 
matter  as  much  as  is  required  to  give  the  proper^ 
tint.     When  half  dry  form  the  mass  into  crayons. 

II.  Pipeclay,  and  the  finest  prepared  chalk,< 
equal  parts ;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  s. ;  coloring  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Make  them  into  a  paste  with 
pale  mild  ale. 

III.  {Process  of  the  brothers  Joel,  of  Parish 
Shellac  3  parts ;  spirits  of  wine  2  parts  ;  oil  of 
turpentine  1  part ;  coloring  matter  and  blue  clay, 
of  each  6  parts.  The  shellac  is  dissolved  in  tbi 
spirit,  and  well  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  day, 
(previously  elutriated  and  dried,)  the  colored  pow- 
der, and  the  turpentine ;  the  mass  is  then  made 
into  crayons,  whicli  are  dried  by  a  stove  heat. 

IV.  White  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
shavings,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  dt«8olve,and 
when  cold  add  gradually  as  much  rectified  spoit 
of  wine  as  will  barely  render  the  liquid  transparent 
With  this  fluid  make  the  coloring  matter  into  a 
paste,  along  with  ^  its  weight  each  of  the  finest 
elutriated  clay  and  chalk. 

V.  Shellac  5  parts;  wood  naphtha  10  parts; 
dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the  coloring 
powder,  previously  stirred  up  with  an  equal  weigh! 
of  fine  blue  clay.  Dry  the  crayons  by  a  storef 
heat  If  this  process  be  well  managed,  it  will 
produce  crayons  equal  to  those  of  the  best  Parieaaa 
houses. 

VI.  (Colored  crayons,)  Crayons  may  be  made 
of  any  color  or  shade,  by  employing  suitable  p^- 
ments,  and  diluting  them  with  a  proper  quautity 
of  elutriated  or  prepared  chalk.  White  crayons 
are  made  of  this  substance,  by  amply  combining 
it  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  pure  clay,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  up  in  either  of  the  ways  just  described. 
Black  crayons  are  made  of  prepared  blacklead, 
ivory -black,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  is  fre- 
quently made  into  crayons  by  simply  sawing  it  '• 
iuto  suitably-sized  pieces.  Red  crayons  have,  m 
their  coloring  ingredients,  carmine,  carminatcd 
lakes,  vermilion,  and  any  of  the  earthy  or  mineral 
colors  commonly  used  as  pigments.  General  L(h 
met  has  proposed,  as  a  superior  red  crayon,  the 
softest  hematite,  elutriated,  dried,  and  made  ioCo  a 
paste  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  ga 
and  soap.  Blue  crayons  are  made  of  indigo,  wnaHi, 
Prussian  blue,  verditer,  &c.  Green  crayon*  of  » 
mixture  of  king's  yellow,  or  yellow  ochie, 
blues.  Yellow  crayons  of  kij^'s  yellow,  N 
ditto,  yellow  ochre,  etc.  Brown  crayons  af 
ber,  (raw  and  burnt,)  terra  di  aiennai  (ra^v 
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'J  bmnt,)  Callen*a  earth,  brown  ochre,  &c. ;  and 
^  /  aome  peculiar  shades,  of  a  mixture  of  black,  car- 
TiV  mine,  and  either  of  the  above  colors.  Purple  cray- 
r4  9fi«  are  made  with  any  of  the  more  briiliant  blues, 
f  I  mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or  vermilion. 

Remarks.  As  crayon  colors  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing- mixed  together  at  the  time  of  using  them,  like 

*  liquid  colors,  it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  different 
\   shades  of  each  color,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at 

*  ,OBce  to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 
CRAYONS,   LITHOGRAPHIC.     Prep.    I. 

4*Tallow  soap  7  parts  ;  white  wax  6  parts ;  melt  by 
^     gentle  heat,  add  lamp-black  1  part,  and  cast  it 
to  moulds. 

II.  White  wax  4  parts ;  shellac  and  hard  tal- 
low soap,  of  each  2  parts  ;  lamp-black  1  part ;  as 
last 

III.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow 
soap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lamp-black  to  color; 
as  last. 

Use.  To  draw  designs  on  lithographic  stones. 
CREAM.    The    oleaginous    portion   of   milk, 
which  collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface, 
when  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
By  the  process  of  churning,  it  is  converted  into 
butter.     When  kept   for  some  days,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  partially  coagulated,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  formation  of  some  lactic  acid,  which  precip- 
itates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the  Amall 
portion  of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed. 
If  cream  in  this  state  be  violently  shaken,  as  in 
the  operation  of  churning,  the  oily  portion,  oh  but- 
ter, quickly  separates,  and  leaves  a  liquid  behind, 
called  buttermilk.     If  ia^tead  of  churning  it,  we 
suspend  it  in  a  linen  bag,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  it 
will  gradually  become  drier  aud  harder  by  the  sep- 
aration of  the  liquid  portion,  and  will  then  form 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  cream  cheese.    By 
the  application  of  slight  pressure,  the  separation 
of  the  whey  is  more  completely  effected,  aud  the 
'Droduet  is  not  only  better,  but  will  keep  lonsfer. 
When  cream  is  intended  for  churning,  it  should  be 
kept  nntil  it  turns  slightly  sour,  as  then  the  butter 
irili  readily  **come;"  for  if  churned  while  quite 
sweett  the  operation  will  be  tedious,  and  frequently 
fail.     When  this  happens,  the  dairy  maids  declare 
the  milk  is  "  charmed"  or  "  betoiiched"  and  re- 
loctttutiy  proceed  with  the  operation.     The  cause 
of  tiifts  is  the  want  of  acidity,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  tiie  cream  has  been  kept  for  a  certain  time 
^fore  churning,  for  then  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
eontained  in  the  semm  is  converted  into  lactic 
id.     Tue  addition  of  a  little  rennet,  or  vinegar, 
the  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  and  will  cause 
the  almost  immediate  appearance  of  the  butter. 

The  term  **  Cream"  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
some  compound  spirits  and  cordial  liquors,  because 
of  their  cream-like  smoothness  and  flavor. 

i^atsL    The  cream  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as 

«n  article  of  food  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as  it 

ii  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  process  of  diges- 

lion,  es«pecially  when  violent  exercise  follows  afler 

it.    On  this  account  much  cream  should 

r    be  taken  at  once  by  persons  of  delicate 

achs.     In  eating  cream  with  fruit,  persons  are 

ily  aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume, 

they  find  it  disagree  with  their  stomachs, 

m   the  condiment  is  blamed  for  the  indiscretion 


pREAM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Sweet  almonds 
2  02. ;  bitter  almonds  4  in  number ;  blanch  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste j  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mix  this  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  enough 
powdered  lump  sugar  to  sweeten ;  whisk  up  a 
froth,  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  sieve ;  then 
fill  glasses  with  the  liquor,  and  place  some  of  the 
froth  on  the  top  of  each. 

CREAM,  BRANDY.  Prep.  Mix  a  teacup- 
ful  of  almond  cream  with  ^  a  pint  of  milk  ;  boil  for 
2  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  the  yelks  of  6  eggs 
and  a  quart  of  cream  ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  stirred  ;  then  add 
2  or  3  glasses  of  brandy,  and  pour  it  into  small 
cups  or  shallow  glasses. 

CREAM,  BURNT.  Prep.  Cream  1  quart; 
cassia  a  small  slick  ;  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
boil  for  5  minutes ;  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  take  out 
the  spice  ;  then  add  the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten ;  stir  nntil  cold,  put  it  into  a  dish, strew 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

CREAM,  COLD.  Syn.  Galen's  Cerate. 
Ceratum  Galeni.  Prep.  I.  Oil  of  almonds  I  lb.; 
white  wax  ^  lb. ;  melt  together  In  a  water-bath, 
strain,  if  necessary,  and  add  by  degrees  rose 
water  (made  warm)  f  pint ;  stir  assiduously  until 
cold. 

II.  Olive  oil  and  rose  water,  of  each  1  pint; 
spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  4  oz. ;  as 
last. 

III.  White  lard  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  \  lb. ;  orange 
flower  water  \  pint ;  as  last. 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  further  scented  by 
the  addition  of  any  fragrant  essence  or  oil,  if  de- 
sired. It  is  used  as  a  mild  unguent  to  soften  the 
skin,  prevent  chaps,  &.c. 

CREAM,  COLD,  (HUDSON'S.)  Prep.  Oil 
of  almonds  4  oz. ;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  \  oz. ;  rose  water  4  oz. ;  orange  flower  water 
1  oz. ;  ns  last. 

CREAM,  COSTOPHIN.  Named  after  a  vil- 
lage near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep.  Put  the  milk  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days,  to- 
gether with  the  cream,  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  remaui  until  sour  and  coagulated.  The  whey 
must  be  now  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  added. 
It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especially  straw- 
berries and  raspberries. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  RAW.  Sour  cream 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  t>f  fresh  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.     Eaten  with  fruit. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  SCALDED.  Syn. 
Clouted  Cream.  Prep.  Set  the  milk  of  yester- 
day in  a  polished  shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  char- 
coal or  other  clear  fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  grad- 
ually heat  it  very  hot,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
boil.  It  is  readily  known  to  be  done  enough  when 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  look  thick,  and  form 
a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  fluid,  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  cool,  and  the  next  day 
skim  off  the  cream.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  is  made  into  butter. 

CREAM,  D'lLLOTTE'S  VEGETABLE. 
Syn.  Crystallized  Cream.  Prep.  Oil  of  al- 
monds 2  oz. ;  spermaceti  \  oz. ;  melt  and  add  ber- 
gamotte,  neroli,  and  verbena,  of  each  5  drops; 
huile  au  jasmin  10  drops.  Stir  well  together,  and 
poor  it  into  small  wide-mouthed  bottles  to  crystal- 
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liza.  If  preferred  harder,  1  drachm  more  eperma- 
cati  may  be  used.  ^ 

CREAM,  FOR  ICING.    Vrtf,  I.  New  milk 

2  pints ;  yelks  of  6  eggs ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  mix, 
stxain,  heat  gently,  and  cool  gradually.  Ice  as 
wanted.     Used  to  make  ice  creams. 

IL  Cream  1  pint;  sugar  4  oz.  Mix.  Ab 
above. 

CREAM,  FRUIT.  Prep.  Pulped  or  preserved 
fruit  1  lb.;  cream,  or  good  raw  milk,  1  quart; 
sugar  sufficient ;  boil  for  1  minute  ;  cool,  and  add 
a  glass  of  brandy. 

CREAM,    FURNITURE.      Trtf,    Pearlash 

3  oz. ;  water  half  a  gallon.  Dissolve  and  filter, 
add  white  wax  4  oz.,  and  boil  until  dissolved. 

II.  Soil  water  1  gallon ;  beeswax  1  lb. ;  soap 
\  lb. ;  pearlash  2  oz.    Boil  until  dissolved. 

17m.  To  polii^  furniture,  varnish  wood-work, 
statues,  &«.  ^It  is  diluted  with  water,  and  spread 
upon  the  surface  with  a  painter's  brush,  then  pol- 
ished off  with  a  hard  brush,  cloUi,  or  leather. 

CREAM,  ICE.  Ftqc.  About  half  fill  the  icing 
pot  with  the  mixture  which  it  is  desired  to  fi^eze, 
place  it  in  a  pail  or  any  suitable  wooden  vessel, 
with  ice  beat  small,  and  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  common  salt;  turn  it  backwards  and 
forwards  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  the  ice 
cream  sticks  to  the  sides,  break  it  down  with  an 
ice  spoon,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  As  the  salt  and  ice  in  the  tub 
melt,  add  more,  until  the  process  is  finished,  then 
put  the  cream  into  glasses,  and  place  them  in  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice  until  wanted  for  use.  Be- 
fore sending  them  to  table,  dip  the  outside  of  the 
glass  into  lukewarm  water,  and  wipe  it  dry. 

Remarks.  Flavored  ice-creams  are  made  by 
mixing  "  cream  for  icing"  with  half  its  weight 
of  mashed  or  preserved  fruit,  previously  rubbed 
through  a  clean  hair  sieve ;  or,  when  the  flavor 
depends  on  the  juice  of  fruit  or  on  essential  oil,  by 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  substances. 
Thus  raspberry  and  strawberry"  ice-creams  are 
made  according  to  the  former  method;  lemon, 
orange,  uoycau,  and  almond  ice-creams,  by  the 
latter  method.  In  the  same  way  any  other  article 
besides  cream  may  be  frozen. 

CREAM,  IMITATION  Syn.  Mock  Cream. 
Substitute  for  ditto,  &,c.  Prep.  I.  Beat  2  eggs, 
1  oz.  of  sugar,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  wiUi  a 
pint  of  warm  milk,  then  put  it  into  hot  water  and 
stir  it  one  way,  until  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  cream. 

II.  Instead  of  eggs,  as  above,  U6e  a  spoonful 
of  arrow-root,  first  well  beaten  with  a  little  cold 
milk. 

CREAM,  LEMON.  Prep,  Cream  1  pint; 
yelks  of  3  eggs ;  powdered  sugar  6  oz. ;  the  yellow 
rind  of  1  lemon,  (grated,)  with  the  juice ;  mix,  ap- 
ply heat,  and  stir  until  cold.  If  wanted  white,  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
yelks. 

CREAM,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Similar  to  lemon 
cream. 

CREAM,  PAINTER'S.  Prep.  Pale  nut  oil 
6  oz. ;  mastich  1  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  sugar  of  lead  ^ 
oz.,  previously  ground  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  oil ;  then  add  water  gradually  until  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  cream,  working  it  well  all  the 
Jme.    Used  by  painters  to  cover  their  work,  when 


they  are  obliged  to  leave  it  for  some  time.    It 
may  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge  aiid  water. 

CREAM,  PISTACHIO.  Prep.  Beat  ^  lb.  of 
pistachio  nut  kernels  in  a  mortar  with  a  spoonful 
of  brandy.  Put  them  into  a  pan  with  a  pint  of 
good  cream  and  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  beaten  fine. 
Stir  it  gently  over  the  fire  till  it  grows  thick,  and 
then  put  it  into  glasses  or  a  China  soup  plate. 
When  it  is  cold,  stick  it  over  with  small  pieces  of 
the  nuts,  and  send  it  to  table. 

CREAM,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  Rub  a  qaait 
of  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve  to  extract  the 
seeds,  then  mix  it  with  the  cream,  sweeten  iwith 
sugar,  and  raise  a  froth  thereon  with  a  chocolate 
milL  Take  this  off,  and  place  it  on  a  hair  sieve, 
then  fill  your  glasses  with  the  cream,  and  place 
some  of  the  froth  upon  the  top  of  each.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raspberries  also  makes  a  delicious 
cream.  In  winter,  raspberry  jelly,  jam,  or  sirup, 
may  be  used.  A  glass  of  good  brandy  improiveB 
this  cream. 

CREAM,  STONE.  Syiu  Cream  Blanc- 
mange. Prep.  Dissolve  isinglass  ^  an  oz.  in  water 
a  teacupful ;  add  cream  1  pint,  and  sugar  4  oz. ; 
heat  it  boiling  hot  and  stir  until  nearly  cold,  then 
pour  it  over  some  fruit  or  preserves,  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  glass  dishea 

CREAM  SIRUP.  Finely  powdered  lump 
sugar  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cream.  It 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  put  into  bottles  and 
closely  corked  and  sealed  over.  It  is  oommooij 
placed  in  2  oz.  wide-mouthed  vials,  and  taken  on 
long  voyages,  a  fresh  vial  being  opened  at  every 
meal. 

CREAM.  SCOTCH  SOUR.  Prep.  Put 
skimmed  milk  over  night  in  a  wooden  tub  with  a 
spigot  at  bottom,  and  put  this  tub  into  another  fill- 
ed with  vhot  water  ;  in  the  morning  take  out  tlie 
small  tub  and  draw  off  the  thin  part  of  the  milk 
(loigg)  until  the  thick  sour  cream  begins  to  come. 
This  process  requires  practice  as  to  the  heat  of  the 
water;  when  it  succeeds,  skimmed  milk  yields 
nearly  one  half  of  this  cream,  which  is  eaten  with 
sugar  as  a  delicacy ;  it  is  only  dibtiuguishable 
from  cream  by  its  taste,  and  sells  for  double  the 
price  of  fresh  milk.     (Gray.) 

CREAM,  VANILLA.  Prep.  1.  Boil  a  stick 
of  vanilla,  (grated,)  and  half  an  oz.  of  ishiglass,  in 
a  pint  of  milk,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved ;  strain 
and  add  sugar  6  oz.,  and  cream  1  pint ;  stir  till 
nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  moulds  like  blanc- 
mange. 

II.  Cream  and  isinglass  jelly,  of  each  1  pint . 
sugar  6  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla  \  oz. ;  mix  as  be  • 
fore. 

CREAM,  VELVET.  As  the  last,  but,  insteac 
of  vanilla,  flavor  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon, 
and  about  a  teacupful  of  white  wine.  Mould  like 
blancmange. 

CREAM,  WHIPT.  Prep.  Whites  of  12  eggs  ; 
cream  1  quart ;  pale  sherry  ^  a  pint ;  essence  of 
musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  10  drops ;  essence 
of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each  3  or  4  drops  ; 
whisk  to  a  froth,  remove  the  latter  on  to  a  flieve* 
fill  the  glasses  with  the  cream,  and  then  pile  Use 
froth  on  the  top  of  them.    Very  fine. 

CREME.  {Fr.)  Cream.  This  name  is  applies 
to  several  compound  spirits  and  cordial  liquoni* 
especially  by  the  French  liqueuristes,  who 
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themselves  on  the  superior  quality  and  cream-like 
smoothness  of  their  manufactures.  Like  the  cor- 
dials of  the  English,  they  are  mostly  dilute  spirit, 
aromatized  and  sweetened. 

CREME  D'ANISE.  The  same  as  aniseed 
cordial. 

CREME  DES  BARBADES.  Prep.  I  Lem- 
ons  sliced  2  dozens ;  citrons  sliced  }  dozen  ;  fresh 
balm  leaves  8  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons ;  digest 
for  a  fortnight,  then  express  the  liquor,  strain,  and 
add  2  gallons  each  of  clarified  sirup  and  pure 
ipirater. 

IL  The  fresh  peels  of  three  oranges  and  3  lem- 
ons ;  ca^ia  bruised  4  oz. ;  mace,  pimento,  and 
cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  rum,  at  proof,  2^  gallons ; 
digest  as  before,  distil  over  2  gallons,  and  add 
clarified  sirup  1  gallon.  If  wanted  weaker,  lower 
with  clear  soft  water. 

CREME  DE  CACAO.  Prep.  Infuse  roasted 
caracca  cacao  nuts  (cut  small)  1  lb.,  and  vanilla 
i  oz.,  in  brandy  1  gallon,  for  8  days ;  strain,  and 
add  3  quarts  of  thick  sirup. 

CREME  DORANGE.  Prep.  Oranges, sliced, 
3  dozen ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons ;  digest  for  14 
days  ;  add  lump  sugar  21  lbs.  (previously  dissolv- 
ed in  water  4^  gallons ;)  tincture  of  saffron  1^  oz. ; 
and  orauge-fiower  water  2  quarts ;  mix  well,  and 
strain. 

CREME  DE  PORTUGAL,  Prep.  Proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  essence  of  lemon  30  drops ;  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  5  drops ;  mix ;  then  add  clari- 
fied sirup  1^  pint ;  and  water  ^  pint 

CRENIC  ACID.  A  brown  acid,  discovered 
by  Berzelius,  in  certain  mineral  waters.  It  is  a 
modification  of  humus,  produced  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter.  Apocrenic  acid  is  nearly  sim- 
flar. 

CREOSOTE.      Syn.    Creasote.     Kreasotb. 
Kreosote.  Creasoton,  (P.  L.)  Creazotum,  (P.  E.) 
This  subsitance  is  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies,  and  the  peculiar  preservative 
principle  of  smoke  and  pyroligneous  acid.     It  pre- 
vents the  decomposition  of  meat,  and  thence  its 
name  from  'giat.jlesh,  and  jd^civ,  to  preserve.     It 
iras  discovered  by  Reichenbach.     It  is  manufac- 
tured from  wood-tar,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
toiued  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  from 
crude  pyroligneous  acid   and  pyroxilic   oil.      Its 
components  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
a  proportion  not  yet  precisely  ascertained. 

Prep.  (Process  of  M.  Simon.)     A  copper  still, 

ca[Kible  of  containing  80  Berlin  quarts,  is  filled  to 

one    third  with  the  oil  of  wood-tar,  and  distilled. 

Yirst,  the  more  volatile  matters  pass  over.    These 

do  not  contain  creosote,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be 

rejected ;  but  when,  by  the  gradually  increased 

temperature,  there  passes  over  a  very  acid  fluid, 

which  becomes  turbid,  and  at  the  same  t>me  an 

oil    separates  therefrom  when  mixed  with  water, 

the  pnoduct  must  be  collected,  and  the  distillation 

continued  until  the  operator  notices  a  squirting  in 

the   still,  when  the  process  is  interrupted     THe 

d^iUlcd  product  is  then  nearly  saturated  with  po- 

taissa,  returned  to  the  still,  which  must  have  been 

previously  cleansed,  and  should  be  now  half  filled 

with  water,  when  distillation  must  be  recommence 

ed.      At  first  an  oil  comes  over,  which  floats  on 

water,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  eupione,  for 

which  reason  it  is  useless  for  preparing  creooote. 


As  soon,  however,  as  the  oil  begins  to  sink  in  the 
water  which  comes  over  with  it,  it  is  charged  with 
creosote,  and  should  be  carefully  collected.  The 
distilling  aqueous  fluid  should  be  reintroduced,  from 
time  to  time,  into  the  still,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued so  long  as  any  oil  continues  to  come  over 
with  it.  The  distilled  oily  fluid  is  now  dissolved 
in  liquor  potassae,  sp.  gr.  1-120.  That  which  re- 
mains undissolved  is  eupione,  and  must  be  skim- 
med ofl*.  The  solution  of  creosote  in  potassa  con- 
tains, however,  a  considerable  portion  of  eupione, 
which  dissolves  therein.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
may  be  separated  by  dilution,  and  distilling  with  an 
equal  quantity  or  five -fourths  of  its  volume  of  water, 
pure  water  being  added  from  time  to  tune,  so  long 
as  any  eupione  comes  over  with  the  distilled  liquor. 
When  eupione  has  ceased  to  pass  over,  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  the  still  in  quantity  exactly 
suflicient  to  saturate  ^  of  the  potassa  employed, 
and  the  distillation  is  then  renewed.  Creosote 
then  distils,  the  first  portions  of  which,  however, 
still  contain  eupione,  after  which  pure  creosote 
follows ;  that  is  to  say,  "  a  creosote  which,  when 
mixed  with  6  or  8  times  its  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  pure  potassa,  furnishes  a  mixture  which,  by  the 
addition  of  any  further  quantity  whatever  of  water, 
does  not  become  turbid."  The  combination  of 
creosote  remaining  in  the  still  is  now  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  the  distillation 
renewed,  the  water  coming  over  at  the  same  time 
is  from  time  to  time  returned  into  the  still ;  and 
when  no  further  oil  passes  over  with  the  water,  the 
process  is  complete.  The  creosote  thus  obtained 
is  redistilled  with  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
with  it,  while  the  distilled  water  is  meanwhile, 
from  time  to  time,  poured  back  into  the  still.  The 
creosote  thus  obtained  is  then  colorless ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  solution, 
which  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a  glass  retort 
The  water  distils  first,  and  then  creosote,  which, 
after  cleaning  the  neck  of  the  retort  from  the  wa- 
ter, must  be  received  in  another  dry  receiver.  If 
the  creosote  assumes  a  red  color  after  being  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  must  be  redistilled, 
and  then  it  keeps  very  well.  Konie  found  that 
tar,  prepared  from  turf,  furnishes  much  more 
creosote  than  that  from  fir-wood,  &c.  &c.  (Berze- 
lius'  Lehr.  and  Ann.  Chym.) 

Pur.  The  fluid  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  for 
creosote,  is  a  mixture  of  creosote,  picamar,  and 
light  oil  of  tar.  Pure  creosote  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-037,  and  boils  at  397°  F.  It  is  perfectly  solu- 
ble in  both  acetic  acid  and  liquor  of  potassa.  If 
shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  a  nar- 
row test  tube,  not  more  than  the  80th  part  disap- 
pears ;  otherwise  it  contains  water,  of  which  creo- 
sote is  able  to  assume  -^j^,  without  becoming  turbid. 
If  it  can  be  dissolved  completely  in  80  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  at  a  medium  temperature,  it  then 
forms  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid.  An  oily  residue 
floating  on  the  surface  betrays  the  presence  of 
other  foreign  products,  (eupione,  capnomore,  pi- 
camar,) which  are  obtained  at  the  same  time  with 
the  creosote  during  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
substances. 

The  specific  gravity  of  picamar  is  1*095,  of  par- 
affine  0*87,  of  capnomore  0*977,  and  of  eupiono 
0*655.  The  first  of  these  is  readily  detected  by 
agitating  the  sample  with  strong  liquor  of  poti 
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when,  if  it  be  present  in  any  quantity,  the  mixture 
will  solidify  into  a  mass  of  crystals  in  24  hoars. 
Eupione  may  be  discovered  by  its  partial  solubility 
in  liquor  of  potassa. 

Prop.  Creosote  is  a  colorless  and  transparent 
liquor,  but  little  heavier  than  water,  of  a  peculiar, 
unpleasant,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  very  pungent 
and  caustic  taste ;  acts  in  a  state  of  concentration 
like  a  poison,  makes  the  eyes  feel  painful,  boils  at 
390°  F.,  does  not  consolidate  even  at  ---5°  F. ; 
produces  on  paper  greasy  spots,  which  afterwards 
disappear ;  dissolves  in  60  parts  of  water,  and  mixes 
m  any  proportion  with  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  essen- 
tial and  fat  oils,  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potassa. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  resins,  and 
the  alkaloids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and 
precipitates  solutions  of  gum  and  the  whites  of 
eggs. 

Use*.  Creosote  is  recommended  for  internal  use 
against  several  diseases  of  the  channels  of  digestion 
and  the  organs  of  respiration,  against  rheumatism 
and  gout,  torpid  nervous  fever,  spasms,  diabetes, 
tapeworm ;  in  the  form  of  pills  ;  with  the  juice  of 
Spanish  liquorice  as  an  emulsion  ;  as  an  ethereal 
or  spirituous  solution  ;  externally t  against  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  sores  of  dliTercnt  kinds,  morti- 
fication, scalding ;  wounds,  as  a  styptic ;  caries  of 
the  teeth,  and  toothache  thereby  produced,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  (1  to  80 ;)  for 
poultices,  lotions,  and  injections ;  and  likewise,  mix- 
ed with  lard  (5  drops  to  1  dr.)  as  an  ointment ; 
and,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  as  a  popular  reme- 
dy for  toothache.  The  opinions  as  to  the  eflects 
of  creosote,  as  an  internal  remedy,  are  divided, 
obviously  because,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
new  remedies,  too  much  was  expected  from  it,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  employed  in  the  jnoai  oppo- 
site diseases.  It  is  doubtle^  most  effective  in  the 
cases  named  as  an  external  remedy.  (Duflos's 
Pharm.  Chym.)  Creosote  is  also  employed  to 
preserve  animal  substances,  either  by  washing  it 
over  them,  or  by  immersing  them  in  its  aqueous 
solution.  A  few  drops  in  a  saucer,  or  on  a  piece 
of  spongy  paper,  if  placed  in  a  larder,  will  effectu- 
ally drive  away  insects,  and  make  the  meat  keep 
several  days  longer  than  otherwise.  A  small  quan- 
tity added  to  brine  or  vinegar  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  impart  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat  and  fish, 
and  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  is  used  to  give  the 
flavor  of  whiskey  to  plain  spirit 

CRICKETS.  These  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  putting  Scotch  snuff  into  their  holes,  or,  by 
placing  some  pieces  of  beetle  wafers  for  them  to 
eat. 

CROUP.  An  inflammatory  disease  affecting 
the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Symp.  A  permanently  laborious  and  suffo- 
cative breathing,  accompanied  by  wheezing,  cough, 
a  peculiar  shrillness  of  the  voice,  more  or  less  ex- 
pectoration of  purulent  matter,  which  continually 
threatens  suffocation.  This  disease  has  been  di- 
vided by  nosologists  into  acute  and  chronic  croup. 
The  latter  is  very  rare. 

Treat.  Bleeding  by  leeches,  or  cupping  over  the 
region  of  the  trachea,  should  be  immediately  had 
recourse  to,  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent ;  or 
violent  local  irritants,  as  pieces  of  lint  dipped  in 
strong  acetic  acid,  or  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the 
iame  part     In  weakly  subjects  of  irritable  con- 


stitution, bleeding  should  be  avoided.  Dr.  Lar- 
roque  recommended  repeated  vomiting,  in  the 
croup  of  children,  and  M.  Marotte  and  M.  Bou- 
det  adopted  this  plan  with  great  succesBi  Thk 
treatment  consists  in  making  the  children  attack- 
ed with  croup,  vomit  a  great  number  of  times 
within  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  detach  the 
pseudo-membrane  from  the  larynx  as  fast  as  it  b 
formed.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Marotte  employed 
one  or  other  of  the  following  formuls : 

I.  Tartar  emetic  00*10  gram. ;  sirup  of  ipeca- 
cuanha 30-00  gram. ;  water  60*00  gram. 

II.  Impure  emetine  00*20  gram. ;  sirup  of  ipe- 
cacuanha 60*00  gram. ;  water  30*00  gram. 

He  administered  these  draughts  by  spoonfuk 
every  ten  minutes,  until  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  vomitings ;  in  this  manner,  he  was  al- 
ways able  to  make  them  expectorate  a  certain 
quantity  of  false  membrane.  This  treatment  was 
adopted  conjointly  with  the  use  of  fractional  doses 
of  calomel,  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  blisters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Ma- 
rotte that  the  vomitings  produced  the  curative 
eflects.  M.  Boudet  observes,  that  out  of  25 
cases  that  occurred  at  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans,  the 
only  authenticated  case  of  cure,  among  all  these, 
was  eflected  by  vomitives,  (Gaz.  M6d  de  Paris, 
1842.) 

Remarks.  The  croup  is  a  very  dangerous  dis- 
ease, and  medical  aid  should  be  immediately 
sought  wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  infancy,  or  to  children  under  9 
years  old,  but  occasionally  attacks  adults. 

CRUCIBLES.  Syn.  Schmklztiegel,  (Ger.) 
CREqsBTS,  (Fr.)  Conical -shaped  vessels  mads 
of  clay,  and  employed  to  hold  substances  subnut- 
ted  to  a  strong  heat  Some  crucibles  will  bear  the 
most  intense  heat  of  the  blast  furnace. 


a  0,  External  steel  moald.     ^ 

b  b.  Clay  or  composition  for 
forming  the  crucible. 

e,  Internal  steel  mould. 

d  d,  Wooden  stand. 

0,  Cord  or  chain  to  withdraw 
the  internal  mould  or  plug. 


Manuf.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  cmci- 
bles :  one  by  forcibly  shaping  the  ingredients  in  a 
double  mould,  (see  engraving ;)  the  other,  by  pour* 
ing  the  " slip"  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  into 
porous  moulds,  made  of  a  species  of  stucco.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  series  of  the  moulds  are  placed 
upon  a  table  and  filled  with  the  semifluid  compo- 
sition. By  the  time  this  operation  is  finished  on  50 
or  60  moulds,  the  workman  returns  to  the  first 
one  jfilled,  and  alternately  pours  the  slip  out  of 
them,  leaving  only  a  very  small  quantity  behind 
to  give  the  requisite  thickness  to  the  bottom.  In 
each  of  the  moulds  so  filled,  a  perfect  crucible  m 
formed,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  water  of  tliat 
portion  of  the  "  slip"  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  stucco,  and  the  crucible  will  be'  either  thicker 
or  thinner,  in  proportion  to  the  time  this  absorbent 
action  has  been  edlowed  to  go  on.     70  or  80  cmci- 
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Mm  may  thus  be  made  in  leas  than  15  minates. 
The  moulds  and  their  contents  are  next  placed  in 
a  stove  or  slow  oven.  In  a  short  time  from  the 
contraction  of  the  clay  in  drying,  the  crucibles 
may  be  readily  removed,  and  the  moulds,  as  soon 
as  they  have  become  dry,  may  be  again  filled,  and 
by  care  will  last  for  years.  As  soon  as  the  cruci- 
bles, formed  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  have 
become  perfectly  dry,  they  are  ready  for  baking, 
which  is  performed  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  a 
potter's  kiln. 

The  compositions,  of  which  crucibles  are  made, 
difier  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. The  foUowmg  may  be  taken  as  good 
specimeiu. 

f.  (Berlin.)  Stourbridge  clay  8  parts;  cement 
(old  crucibles  ground  to  a  fine  powder)  3  parts ; 
coak  5  parts;  graphite  4  parts.  Will  resist  the 
greatest  heat,  and  bear  being  repeatedly  heated 
and  cooled  without  cracking. 

II.  Stourbridge  clay  4  parts;  cement  2  parts; 
coak  powder  aud  pipeclay,  of  each  1  part  Suita- 
ble for  the  crucibles  used  by  brassfounders. 

III.  {Htiaian.)  Clay,  (containing  10}  of  silica 
and  a  little  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese ;) 
sand,  (containing  2}  of  alumina,  and  1*5J-  of  the 
above  metallic  oxides,  and  nearly  1}  of  lime.) 
(Warzer.) 

IV.  {BUuklead.)  Fine  clay  1  part ;  graphite  2 
^9ita ;  mix  well.  This  composition  bears  a  great 
heat  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
vessels  made  with  it  have  the  advantage  of  smooth- 
Dees  of  surface.  It  is  excellent  for  forming  porta- 
ble furnaces,  &;e. 

V.  {AnBtty's  patent^  Raw  Stourbridge  clay  2 
parts ;  hard  gas  coak  (previously  ground  and  sifted 
through  a  sieve,  of  |  inch  mesh)  1  part  The  cni- 
cit>les  formed  with  this  composition  are  only  driedf 
and  not  baked.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
warmed,  placed  on  the  furnace,  bottom  upwards, 
the  burning  coak  gradually  heaped  round  them, 
and  the  firing  continued  until  they  acquire  a  full 
red  heat  They  are  now  turned  and  charged  with 
eoid  iron.  These  pots  will  stand  15  or  16  meltings, 
but  are  liable  to  crack  by  cooling. 

CRUMPETS.  Prep.  Make  2  lbs.  of  flour  into 
a  dough  with  some  warm  milk  and  water,  adding 
a  little  salt,  3  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  3  spoonfuls 
of  y<*ast ;  mix  well,  and  reduce  it  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  batter ;  place 
it  before  the  fire  to  rise,  then  pour  it  into  buttered 
this,  and  bake  it  slowly  to  a  fine  yellow. 

CRUriT,  (IN  CooKBRY.)  The  paste  with  which 
pies,  tarts,  &«.,  are  covered,  or  made. 

I-  (Fine.)  Fiour  1  lb. ;  sugar  ^  lb. ;  melted  but- 
ter ^  ib.  ;  3  eggs.     Requires  but  little  baking. 

II-  {Raised  crust  for  meat  pies,  ^c.)  As  the 
last,  except  using  6  oz.  of  lard  for  the  butter,  aud  2 
instead  of  3  eggs. 

III.  {Short.)  Flour  1  lb.;  butter  and  sugar,  of 
each  '2  oz. ;  ejsrgs  2  in  number.     Make  a  stiff  paste. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  Mvaranos,  a 
crystaL)  The  formation  of  crystals.  When  fluid 
■abstances  are  suffered  to  pass  with  adequate  slow- 
neas  to  the  solid  state,  or  when  solutions  of  solids 
are  elo^rvly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  the 
Boiveat  powere  of  the  menstruum,  gradually  les- 
sened by  cooling,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
Ihoquenily  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  form  regu- 


lar geometrical  bodies,  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  crystals.  This  wonderful  property,  which 
is  possessed  by  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  by  most  saline  bodies,  is  re- 
sorted to  for  many  useful  and  important  purposes 
in  the  chemical  arts.  It  is  by  means  of  crystalli- 
zation that  the  majority  of  salts  are  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity ;  for  in  the  act  of  passing  into  the 
crystalline  state,  the  foreign  substances,  with  which 
they  are  united,  are  left  behind  in  the  "  mother 
water."  By  repeating  the  process  2  or  3  times, 
they  are  usually  rendered  quite  pure. 

Solids  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by 
melting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  sitiuition 
where  they  will  cool  very  slowly.  Thus  iodide  of 
sulphur  is  crystallized  by  meltiug  it  in  a  f^ask 
placed  in  a  salt  water  bath,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  latter  becomes  cold. 
Sulphur  and  many  metals  are  crystallized  by 
pouring  them  in  a  state  of  fusion  into  a  hot  vessel, 
having  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  which  is  withdrawn 
OS  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  cool,  when  the 
liquid  portion  runs  out  and  leaves  the  under  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  agglomerated  crys- 
tals. Perfectly  pure  wax,  stearine,  and  sperma- 
ceti, have  a  very  pleasing  appearance  when  treated 
in  this  way. 

Salts  are  crystallized,  either  by  allowing  their 
hot  aud  saturated  solutions  to  cool  slowly,  or  by 
simply  evaporating  the  menstrua  until  crystals  are 
obtained.  In  the  first  case,  the  liquid  is  commonly 
evaporated  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface, 
when  it  is  set  aside  in  some  sheltered  situation 
until  cold :  in  the  second  case,  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated until  it  ceases  to  yield  crystals,  and  these 
are  usually  removed  from  the  liquid  as  soon  as  they 
are  de{)osited.  The  former  method  is  adopted  for 
those  suits  that  are  considerably  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  Ep- 
som salts,  &c. ;  the  latter  method  for  those  that 
possess  nearly  equal  solubility  in  both  cases,  and 
also  for  many  salts  which  arc  not  required  in  hand- 
some cr^'stals ;  thus,  common  salt  and  chromale  of 
potash  are  crystallized  in  this  way.  Mauy  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  arc  obtained  in  crystals, 
by  allowing  their  solutions  (generally  alcoholic  or 
ethereal)  to  evaporate  s{)ontaneously. 

CUBEBIN.  A  peculiar  substance,  obtained 
from  cubebs,  (piper  cubeba.) 

Prep.  Submit  the  cubebs  to  distillation  to  exi>ol 
the  oil,  dry,  make  a  strong  alcoholic  tincture,  and 
evaporate  the  latter  to  one  fourth,  Alter,  and  again 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Leave  the  residuum 
in  a  cold  place,  until  it  a&iumes  a  senii-cr)'Ftalliue 
appearance,  then  place  it  on  a  linen  titrainer,  and 
allow  the  fluid  portion  (the  cubebin  of  M.  Cassola) 
to  drain  off.  In  24  hours,  dissolve  the  substance 
left  upon  the  filter  in  4  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  0*90,  allow  the  solution  todeposite  its  un- 
dissolved resin,  (still  maintaining  nearly  the  boiling 
temperature,)  aud  decant  the  clear  portion.  Crys- 
tals will  be  deposited  on  cooling,  which  is  the 
cubebin  of  Soubeiran,  Capitaine,  and  Steer.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  boiling  concen- 
trated alcohol,  the  addition  of  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  animal  charcoal,  and  filtering,  when  long 
white  needles  will  be  deposited,  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

Remarks.  M.   Monheim  has  described,  under 
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the  name  of  cubebine,  a  volatile  substance,  but 
the  above  is  the  article  to  which  this  term  is  now 
universally  applied.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Its  physiological  action  has  been  but 
little  studied. 

CURRY.  A  noted  dish  in  Indian  cookery, 
prepared  in  great  variety,  of  which  our  space  will 
only  allow  two  or  three  examples. 
•  I.  {The  King  of  Oude's.)  Take  i  lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  S  large  onions,  1  gill  of  good  gravy,  (veal 
is  the  best,)  1  large,  piled  tablespoonful  of  curry- 
powder  ;  add  to  these  ingredients  any  kind  of  meat 
cut  into  pieces.  Put  the  whole  iuto  a  stewpan, 
cover  it  close,  and  gently  simmer  for  2  hours. 
When  ready  to  serve  up,  squeeze  as  much  lemon- 
juice  as  will  give  it  an  acid  flavor.  (New  System 
of  Cookery.     Murray.) 

II.  {Dopeeaza  Curry ^  Skin  a  fowl,  and  dis- 
joint it,  take  2  oz.  of  coriander-seed  freed  from  the 
busies,  and  rub  it  perfectly  smooth  in  a  mortar, 
with  1  drachm  of  red  pepper,  and  half  a  dozen 
onions.  Set  \  lb.  of  butter  on  the  fire,  and  slice  in 
an  onion ;  wheu  the  onion  is  well  browned,  take 
it  out,  and  put  in  the  fowl ;  let  it  fry  until  it  is 
brown,  then  mix  1  p'nt  of  curds  witJi  the  onious 
and  coriander-seed,  and  add  it  to  the  stew ;  slice 
in  a  sour  apple,  and  keep  stirring  to  prevent  the 
stewpan  burning,  adding  a  little  water  occasionally 
should  the  curry  become  too  dry.  When  the  apple 
is  tender,  the  curry  is  sufficiently  done,  and  may 
be  served  up. 

III.  {Lord  Clive*8.)  Slice  6  onions,  1  green 
apple,  and  1  clove  of  garlic ;  stew  them  in  a  little 
good  stock  until  they  will  pulp,  then  add  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry-powder,  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
stock,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper, 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  each ;  stew  in  this  gravy  any 
kind  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  adding  a  piece 
of  butter,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour. 

CUSTARDS.  (In  the  art  of*  the  Cook  and 
Confectioner.)  A  species  of  sweetmeat,  con- 
sisting principally  of  milk  or  cream,  thickened  with 
eggs,  and  flavored. 

I.  {Almond.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  4  oz. ; 
beat  them  to  a  smooth  pEiste  in  a  mortur,  and  add 
it  to  1  pint  of  thick  cream,  with  the  yelks  of  4 
eggs,  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  2  drops 
each  of  e&sential  oil  of  almonds  and  essence  of 
lemon.  Stir  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire,  until  of 
a  proper  consistence,  then  pour  it  into  cups.  Some 
use  milk  instead  of  cream,  and  2  eggs  in  addition 
to,  the  above. 

II.  {Baked,)  Mix  cream  1  pint  with  4  eggs, 
flavor  with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  and  add 
a  little  white  wine,  rose  water,  and  sugar ;  bake. 

III.  {Lemon.)  Boil  ^  pint  of  new  milk,  with  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  1  bitter  almond,  and  8  lumps 
of  white  sugar.  Should  cream  be  employed  in- 
stead of  milk,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  skim  it. 
Beat  the  yelks  and  whites  of  3  eggs,  strain  the 
milk  through  coarse  muslin,  or  a  hair-sieve  ;  then 
mix  the  eggs  and  milk  very  gradually  together, 
and  simmer  it  gently  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  until 
H  thickens. 

IV.  {Orange.)  Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of 
half  a  Seville  orange,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar  un- 
til it  is  very  fine  ;  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  brandy, 
the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  4  oz.  of  loaf  sugar, 


and  tlie  yelks  of  4  eggB.  Beat  them  all  togethei 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  1  pint 
of  hot  cream  ;  beat  them  until  cold,  and  put  them 
in  custard  cups,  in  a  dish  of  hot  water ;  let  them 
stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  tliem  out  and 
stick  preserved  orange-peel  on  the  top ;  this  fonns 
a  fine  flavored  dish,  and  may  be  served  up  hot  or 
cold. 

V.  {Rice.)  Boil  ^  a  cupful  of  the  best  groond 
rice  in  a  pint  of  milk  until  dissolved,  then  mix  it 
with  a  quart  of  cream,  flavor  with  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  a  little  brandy,  and  put  it  into  cups  or  a 
dish. 

CUTS.  Treat.  The  divided  parts  should  be 
drawn  close  together,  and  held  so  with  small 
pieces  of  strapping  or  adhesive  plaster  stretched 
across  the  wotnid.  If  the  part  be  covered  witii 
blood,  it  should  be  first  wiped  off  with  a  sponge. 
When  the  wound  is  large,  and  the  parts  modi 
exposed,  a  good  method  is  to  sew  it  up.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  little  creosote  will  generally  stop 
local  bleeding,  provided  it  be  applied  to  the  clean 
extremities  of  the  wounded  vessels.  A  good  way 
is  to  place  a  piece  of  lint,  moistened  with  creosote, 
on  the  wound  previously  wiped  clean,  or  to  pour  a 
drop  or  two  of  tliat  liquid  upon  it  Friar*s  balsam, 
quick  drying  copal  varnish,  tincture  of  galls,  cop- 
peras water,  black  iuk,  &c.,  are  popular  remedies 
applied  in  the  same  way.  A  bit  of  the  far  plucked 
from  a  black  beaver  hat,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
to  stop  the  bleeding  from  a  cut  produced  by  the 
razor  in  shaving. 

CUTTINGS,  (In  Horticulture.)  The  choice 
of  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  side  shoots  of 
trees  and  plants,  and,  when  possible,  from  such  as 
recline  towards  the  ground,  observing  to  leave  a 
little  wood  of  a  former  year  or  seasou^s  growth 
attached  to  them,  as  such  are  found  to  take  root 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  wholly  composed 
of  now  wood.  The  time  to  take  cuttings  is  as 
soon  as  the  sap  gets  into  full  motion.  Before  set- 
ting them  they  should  be  cut  across,  just  below  an 
eye  or  joint,  with  as  smooth  a  section  as  possible, 
observing  not  to  injure  the  bud.  The  superfluous 
leaves  may  be  removed,  but  a  sufficient  numbtf 
should  be  left  on  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
The  common  practice  of  removing  all  or  nearlif 
all  the  leaves  of  cuttings  is  injudicious.  In  some 
cases  leaves  alone  will  strike  root.  Wheu  cuttings 
are  set  iu  pots,  tliey  should  be  so  placed  as  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  and  touch  the  sides  througliout  their 
whole  length,  when  they  will  seldom  fail  to  be- 
come rooted  plauts.  In  the  case  of  tubular  stalked 
plants,  it  is  said  to  be  advantageous  to  insert  both 
ends  into  the  soil,  each  of  which  will  take  root, 
and  may  then  be  divided,  when  two  plauts  will  be 
produced  instead  of  one.  An  equable  tempera' 
turCf  a  moist  atmosphere,  a  shady  situaiionf  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  water,  are  the  principa! 
requisites  to  induce  speedy  rooting.  Excess  of 
any  of  these  is  prejudicial.  When  the  size  of  the 
cuttings  admits,  it  is  better  to  place  tliem  under  a 
hand  or  bell  glass,  which  will  preserve  a  constant 
degree  of  heat,  and  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
suHace  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  most  comraoa 
cau^  of  their  dying,  especially  in  hot,  dry  we;»* 
ther. 

CYANATES.      Compounds    formed   by   tfao 
union  of  the  cyanic  acid  with  the  bases.    Thbf 
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•ni  distingfukshed  by  evolving  the  odor  of  cyanic 
icidy  accompanied  by  effervescence,  when  treated 
yrith  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  by  this  solution, 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  evolving  ammonia. 
Tlie  alkaline  cyanates  are  soluble,  the  others  in- 
■oluble. 

The  bnne  eyanate  of  ammofda  is  formed  by 
mixing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  with  the  vapors  of 
faydrated  cyiuiic  aci(L  It  forms  a  white,  woolly, 
Eenii-crystalUue  mass.  By  heat,  or  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  urea.  Cyanate  of  po- 
ta»9ti  may  be  formed  by  roasting,  at  a  red  heat, 
dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  in  fine  powder, 
upou  aa  irou  plate,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  be- 
comes fused  into  one  mass,  when  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  and  digested  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, Crom  which  crystals  of  the  cyanate  will  be 
deposited  as  the  solution  coola  A  mixture  of  the 
ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  with  half  its  weight  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
duce this  salt  The  compound  should  be  kindled 
by  a  red-hot  body,  and  allowed  to  smoulder  away, 
alter  which  it  may  be  treated  with  alcohol  as  be- 
fore. (See  Urea.)  The  cyanates  of  silver  lead^ 
and  many  otlier  metals,  may  be  made  by  adding 
a  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa  to  another  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  the  base. 

CYANIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  oxygen,  discovered  by  Wohler.  It  is  only 
known  in  the  hydrated  state,  or  united  to  1  atom 
of  water. 

Prep.  I.  Distil  dry  cyanuric  acid,  or  cyamelide, 
in  a  retort,  and  collect  the  product  Ui  a  well-cooled 
receiver.  It  is  also  formed  when  cyauogen  is 
transmitted  over  carbonate  of  potassa  heated  to 
redness ;  a  cyanate  of  potassa  results. 

1 1.  Pass  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
through  water  in  which  cyanate  of  silver  is  dif- 
fused. (Ijiebig.)  This  acid  reddens  litmus  strong- 
ly ;  is  sour  to  the  taste ;  it  possesses  the  smell 
wbich  b  always  perceived  when  any  of  its  salts 
aire  decomposed  by  an  acid ;  it  neutralizes  bases 
perfectly,  forming  salts  called  cyanates,  but  when 
iu  contact  with  water  it  suffers  decomposition  in  a 
few^  boors,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  ammonia.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  must 
not  be  passed  so  long  as  to  decompose  all  the  cya- 
nate of  silver;  for  then  the  cyanic  acid  is  cou- 
yeited  into  other  products  by  the  excess  of  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen. 

CYANIDE.  Syn,  Cyawuret.  A  compound 
of  cyauogen  and  a  metal.     (See  Cyanogen  and 

HVDROCTTANIC  AciD.) 

CYANIDE  OF  GOLD.  Syn,  Tercyanide 
OF  GoLOw  Percy ANinE  of  ditto.  Prep.  I.  Add 
pare  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  gold  in 
a^ua  r^^a,  carefully  deprived  of  all  excess  of 
acid  by  evaporation;  collect  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 

II.  Add  a  boiling  solution  of  24  parts  of  bicya- 
lude  of  mercury  to  another  of  16  parts  of  gold, 
dtBM>lve<l  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
wash  w^iih  pure  water. 

J2^r/u>rA-«.  This  salt  has  been  introduced  into 
th»  French  Codex,  and  has  been  used,  both  ex- 
Icmally  and  internally,  in  scrofulous  and  similar 
^ectionM^     Dose,  jj  to  y^  of  a  grain,  made  into 

apiil 
CYAJJ^IDE  OF  MERCURY.    Syn,  Bioya- 


NiDE  OF  Mercury.  Hydrargyrj  BicyaniduM; 
(P.  L.)  Hydraroyri  Cyanuretum,  (P.  D.)  Prus- 
sian Mercury.  Prussiate  of  Mercury.  Ht- 
drocyanate  of  ditto.  Cyanuret  of  ditto.  Cy- 
anodidb  of  ditto.  Cyanurk  de  Mercure,  (Fr.) 
Prep.  {Proc,  of  tlie  L.  Ph.)  Percyanide  of  iron 
Jviij ;  binoxide  of  mercury  Jx ;  distilled  water  4 
pints.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  evaporate 
that  crystals  may  form. 

II.  {Winckle*s  process.)  Saturate  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  binoxide  of  mercury ;  evaporate 
and  crystallize. 

Pur.i  ^c.  It  should  be  "transparent  and  to* 
tally  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  muriatic  acid,  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid, 
known  by  its  smell,  and  a  glass  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  held  over  it,  gives 
a  deposite  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  heuted  it 
evolves  cyanogen,  and  runs  into  globulefi  of  me- 
tallic mercury."  (P.  L.)  The  cyanogen  may  bo 
recognised  by  burning  with  a  violet-colored  flame. 
A  solution  of  bicyanide  of  mercury,  gives  a  black 
precipitate  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  white 
pearly  crystalline  plates,  with  iodide  of  potabsium. 

Uses,  ^c.  It  has  been  administered  in  some 
hepatic  and  skin  diseases,  and  has  been  propased 
as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sublimate.  (Parent.) 
It  is  principally  used  as  a  source  of  prussic  acid. 
Dose.  Y*^  to  ^  gr.,  in  pills  or  alcoholic  bolution  ;  as 
a  gargle  or  lotion,  10  grs.  to  water  1  pint ;  as  an 
ointment,  10  or  12  grs.  to  lard  I  oz. 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Prep.  L 
Treat  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  potas- 
sa, with  the  vapors  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  long 
as  it  throws  down  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  must  be  collected  and  washed  with  alco- 
hol. 

II.  Add  hydrocyanic  acid  in  excess  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  pure  potassa  ;  evaporate  untfl 
crystallization  commences,  then  pour  it  into  a 
porcelain  vessel  and  fuse  at  a  red  heat 

III.  Expose  well-dried  and  powdered  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  close 
vessel.  When  cold,  powder,  place  it  in  a  funnel, 
moisten  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  wasii  with  cold 
water.  Evaporate  the  solution  thus  formed  to 
dryness,  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
cool,  powder,  and  boil  in  alcohol  of  60g.  As  the 
spirit  cools,  crystals  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will 
be  deposited. 

Remarks.  When  pure,  this  salt  is  colorless  and 
odorless ;  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  mois- 
ture b  absorbed,  and  it  acquires  the  smell  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  If  it  effervesces  with  acids,  it 
contaiius  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  if  it  be  yellow, 
it  contains  iron.  It  is  employed  in  chemical  anal- 
yses, and  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
cyanide  of  soda  may  be  made  in  the  same  way.    , 

CYANIDE  OF  SILVER.  Syn,  Argenti 
Cyanidum,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Add  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls  down  ;  wash  and  dry.  The  pro- 
portions ordered  by  the  London  College,  are  nitrate 
of  silver  ^ij  and  3ij,  dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  di- 
lute hydrocyanic  acid,  q.  s. 

Remarks.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  white,  soluble  va 
ammonia,  and  decomposed  by  contact  with  neutral 
vegetable  substances.  By  exposure  to  light  it  turns 
violet-colored.    It  has  been  given  in  some  oom« 
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plaints,  in  dobes  of  one-tenth  to  one-einrhth  of  a 
g^ain,  (Serre,)  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  source 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Evcritt.) 

CYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  Prep.  Dissolve  me- 
tallic zinc  in  hot  rsetic  acid,  and  add  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls. 

CYANOGEN.  Syn.  Prussine.  Cvanogenium. 
BiCARBURET  OP  NiTROOEN.  (From  navoft  blue^ 
and  ytv^ati,  to  generate.)  A  compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  1815. 

Prep.  Expose  carefully -dried  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury in  a  small  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  collect  the  gas  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough. 

Prop,  A  colorless  gas,  possessing  a  pungent  and 
peculiar  odor.  Under  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  atmo- 
spheres, it  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  45°, 
(Faraday,)  and  thi^  fluid  again  becomes  gaseous 
on  withdrawal  of  the  pressure.  Water  absorbs 
nearly  5  times  its  bulk  of  cyanogen  at  60°,  and 
alcohol  about  23  times.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  the  metals,  cyanides, 
or  cyanurets.  (See  Cyanide  and  Hydrocyanic 
Acid.) 

CYANURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Pvro-uric  Acid. 
A  peculiar  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  decompofiition  of  the  soluble  cyauates 
by  dilute  acid,  of  urea  by  heat,  &c. 

Prr.p.  Heat  urea  until  it  fuses,  and  is  converted 
into  a  white  or  grayish-white  mans ;  dissolve  in 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by 
drop,  to  the  solution  until  it  becomes  colorless; 
then  mix  the  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  cyannric  acid  will  be  de- 
posited, which  must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  then  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  boiling 
water,  when  crystals  of  the  hydrated  acid  will 
form  as  the  solution  cools.  By  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  a  gentle  heat,  they  lose  their  water 
and  fall  into  powder. 

Prop.,  ^e.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called 
cyanurates.  The  alkaline  cyanurates  may  be 
formed  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  base,  and  the  cyanurate  of  silver  by 
adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  another  of 
cyanurate  of  potassa. 

DAHLINE.  A  substance  analogous  to  starch 
and  inulin,  discovered  by  M .  Fayen  in  the  bulbs  or 
tube»  of  the  dahlia. 

Prep.  Diffuse  the  pulp  of  dahlia  bulbs  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  filter  through  cloth,  add  -^V  P&rt 
of  common  chalk,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  filter. 
Then  press  the  residuum  of  the  bulbs,  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  to  fths,  add  4(  of  animal  char- 
coal, clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  filter,  and 
evaporate  until  a  film  forms  upon  the  surface ;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  dahline  will  be  deposited. 

Remarks.  The  bulbs  of  dahlias  yield  about  A% 
of  dahline.  It  differs  from  starch  and  inulin  by 
forming  a  granulated  mass,  when  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  eva|K)rated ;  as  also  in  its  specific  gravity, 
which  is  1'35B,  whereas  that  of  starch  is  1*53. 

DAIRY.  An  apartment  either  in  a  house,  or 
adjoining  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milk,  and 
making  butter,  cheese,  6lc. 

The  l)est  situation  for  a  dairy  is  on  the  north 
side  of  llie  dwelling-house,  because  it  will  thereby 
be  sheltered  from  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the 


day.     Ample  means  should  be  provkled  to  emnm 
thorough  ventilation  by  means  of  Venetian  shttt- 
ters,  or  suitable  windows,  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
the  air,  but  to  exclude  files  and  other  insects ;  aad 
also  to  permit  a  due  regulation  of  the  temperaturft, 
which  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  in 
an  equable  state,  ranging  from  45°  to  55°  F.    To 
lessen  the  influence  of  external  variations  of  tem- 
perature, the  walls  should  be  double,  or  of  consid- 
erable thickness,  and  the  windows  provided  with 
shutters  or  doors.     In  summer  the  beat  maybs 
lessened  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor,  which 
will  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  by  its 
evaporation.     Dairies  built  of  mud  or  "  cob,"  are 
preferred  in  the  west  of  England,  and  this  prefer- 
ence arises  from  the  uniform  temperature  they 
maintain,  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  tiie 
walls,  and  their  being  very  bad  conductors  of  heat 
In  large  dairy-farms,  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made,  the  dairy  is  generally  a  separate  buitdiag, 
and  divided  into  3  or  4  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  ^nilk-roomj  a  second  the  ckurninT^^ 
room,   a  third   the   cheese-roomi   coutainiog  the 
cheese-presK,  &c.,  and  a  fourth  the  drying-room, 
where  the  cheeses  "are  placed  to  dry  and  harden 
To  these  may  be  added  a  scullery,  furnished  with 
copper,  water,  &.C.,  for  scalding  and  cleauiug  the 
dairy  utensils. 

Besides  the  preservation  of  the  milk,  after  it  hai 
been  brought  into  the  dairy,  and  the  manufactors, 
ripening,  and  preservation  of  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter, the  management  of  a  dairy  includes  an  atten- 
tion to  the  healtli  and  feeding  of  the  cows.    These 
animals   require   regular  and   careful   treatmeaL      i 
The  cow-stall  should  be  visited  at  an  early  hour 
every  morning,  and  the  udder  of  each  cow  washed      i 
clean  with  cold  water  and  a  sponge,  after  whk^ 
they  should  be  milked.     If  any  of  the  cows  bars      , 
sore  teats,  wanu  water  should  be  used,  and  a  littie      I 
dressing  of  simple  ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  spirit 
and    water  applied.     Wlieu  the  former  b  u**d, 
great  cleauliness  is  necessary,  and  the  milk  shoaU     | 
be  given  to  the  pigs.  < 

The  operation  of  milking  tlie  cows  should  be     J 
performed  at  regular  and  early  hours,  aud  each   J 
cow  should  be  milked  as  dry  as  pocable,  both    i 
morning  and  evening,  as,  unlets  this  point  be  at- 
tended to,  the  quantity  of  milk  will  decrease.    Af- 
ter each  cow  has  been  milked  as  dry  as  po«««ble, 
the  dairy-maid  should  begin  again  with  the  one 
first  milked,  and  proceed  to  "  drip"  each  of  them, 
by  which  means  not  only  will  the  •*  strippinjs," 
which  are  very  rich  in  cream,  be  obtained,  but  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  the  animals  will  be 
promoted.     Cleanliness  ia  very  essential  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  dairy,  and  in  none  moft^  so  than    J 
in  the  milking  of  the  cows.     The  hands  and  arias  -j 
of    the    milk-maid   should    be  kept  scrupnioa^y  ■ 
clean,  and  should  be  well  washed  with  »>jp  and  I 
water,  after  touching  the  udder  of  a  »ck  cow,  as  A 
without  this  precaution,  the  sores  may  be  conve've^^l 
to  the  healthy  ones.    The  milk -cans  sbonJd  te  *\ 
scalded  out  daily,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  otixtr 
dair}'  utensils,  should  be  kept  clean  and  drg.     Be« 
fore  placing  the  milk  on  the  shelves  of  the  ualiy»  ; 
it  should  be  strained  through  a  hair-sieTe  or  «'| 
scarce,  covered  with  clean  cheesecloth,  as  by  Uhb  { 
precaution,  any  stray  hairs  that  may  have  fikiieB  i 
into  the  milk-pail  will  be  taken  out 
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It  ■  of  impoitance  in  the  mana^ment  of  cows, 
that  the  majority  of  them  should  calve  from  Lady- 
day  to  May,  that  the  large  quantity  of  milk  that 
Mows,  may  he««upported  by  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.     The  other  portion  should  calve  in 
Aogust  or  September,  to  ensure  a  supply  during 
:  the  winter.     The  calves  should  be  taken  from  the 
eowi  when  Tor  8  days  old,  and  fed  with  skinmied- 
^  Diik,  made  oatmeal,  &c,  allowing  them  to  be  out 
'  b  the  pasture  during  some  portion  of  every  day, 
ualesB  it  should  be  wet  and  cold. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  supplied 
with  good  pasturage,  is  about  3  gallons  daily,  from 
Lady -day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  that  time  to 
,  February,  about  1  gallon  daily.  Cows  of  good 
I  breed  will  be  profitable  milkers  to  14  or  15  years 
;  of  age,  if  well  fed.  (See  Butter,  Cows,  Cream, 
[  and  Cheesk.) 

DAMP  LINEN  is  Very  injurious  to  health, 
and  should  be  especially  avoided.  In  travelling, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  bed  has  not  been 
jKToperty  aired,  the  best  way  is  to  sleep  between 
the  blankets.  A  good  plan  to  ascertain  this  point, 
is  to  have  the  bed  warmed,  and  immediately  after 
to  introduce  a  clean,  dry  glass  tumbler  between 
the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  position  ;  after  it  has  re- 
mained a  few  minutes  it  should  be  examined,  when 
if  found  dry,  and  untarnished  with  steam,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  the  bed  is  perfectly  safe ; 
but  if  the  reverse  should  be  the  case,  it  should  be 
avoided.  When  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  use 
of  damp  linen,  as  articles  of  dress,  the  best  way  to 
obviate  any  ill  efiecLs,  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  avoid  remaining  near  the  fire,  or  in  a 
warm  apartment,  or  a  draught  of  cold  air,  until 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  moisture. 

DAMSONS.  A  specioe  of  small  black  plum, 
moch  Qsed  in  the  preparations  of  tarts,  &c.  They 
are  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs, 
and  also  to  afiect  the  bowels. 

DAMSON  CHEjESE.     Prep.  Boil  the  fruit  in 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it ;  straiii 

the  puJp  through  a  very  coarse  sieve  ;  to  each  lb. 

Ladd  4  oz.  of  sugar.    Boil  till  it  begins  to  candy  on 

^the  sides,  then  pour  it  into  tin  moulds.     Other 

;  kinds  of  plums  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 

as  also  cherries,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

DANDELION.  Syn.  Lrontodon.  Leonto- 
SDK  Taraxacum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  diuretic 
ind  tonic  It  is  roasted  and  used  as  coffee,  and 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  foreign  coffee, 
institutes  the  article  once  so  much  puffed  under 
fte  name  of  **  Dandelion  coffee."  The  blanched 
]  kaves  are  used  in  salads,  and  the  inspissated  juice, 
i^fftract,  and  decoction  are  employed  in  medicine, 
are  considered  as  detergent,  aperitive,  and  de- 
lent. 
DAPHNIN.  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  dis- 
hy Vauquelin  in  the  daphne  alpiua.  It  is 
d  by  Bei>arating  the  resin  from  the  alcoholic 
ire  of  the  bark  by  evaporation ;  afterwards 
with  water,  filtering,  and  adding  acetate 
lead.  A  yellow  substance,  which  has  been 
daphnate  of  lead,  falls  down,  which,  when 
iposed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  forms  small 
tnt  crystab  of  daphnin.  This  substance 
bitter,  gray-coloied,  volatile,  and  q>aringly  solu- 
1b  in  eoVd  water. 


DATURA.    SyTu  Daturia.    Daturina.    Da- 

TURiuM.  An  organic  alkali,  discovered  by  Greigor 
and  Hesse  in  datura  stramouium.  It  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  ;  but  more  so  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter,  dilates  the  pupil  strongly, 
and  is  very  poisonous.  It  may  be  sublimed  unal- 
tered, and  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals, 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  mostly 
crystallizable.  (See  Alkaloid.) 

DEAFNESS.  Syn.  DysECiBA,  (from  Jvf .  with 
difficulty,  and  axof ,  hearing,)  an  in^rfect  state, 
or  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Deafness 
has  been  divided  into  two  species : — 1.  Organic, 
arising  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  hijuries  of  the 
membrane,  or  inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the 
tube.  2.  AtoniCf  when  without  any  discernible 
injury  of  the  organ.  (Cullen.)  When  deafness  is 
present  in  infancy  and  childhood,  it  is  accompanied 
with  dumbnete,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sounds  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  speech.  A  common  cause 
of  deafness  is  some  imperfection  or  obstruction  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear.  In  some  cases  this 
passage  is  totally  occluded  by  a  membrane,  or 
some  malfonnation  of  the  tube,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  removed  by  a  suijpcal  operation.  Even 
instances  of  partial  obliteration  of  this  passage  have 
occurred,  which  have  been  effectually  curt*d.  A 
more  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is,  however,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  aural(Ptesages,  or 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In  these  cases 
the  best  treatment  is  to  inject  warm  water  into  the 
ear  by  means  of  a  proper  syriuge,  the  head  being 
placed  with  that  side  upwards  during  the  operation. 
Insects  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  spoonful  of 
warm  olive  oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the  ear 
over  night,  retaining  it  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it 
may  be  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and 
warm  whter.  When  there  is  a  deficient  secretion 
of  wax,  or  a  dryness  of  the  aural  paMsage,  mild 
oleaginous  stimuluuts  should  be  employed.  For 
this  purpose  a  little  olive  or  almond  oil,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  or 
camphor  liniment,  have  been  added,  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Wi:eu  deafneiBB  is  accompanied 
with  continued  acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  a  pu- 
rulent matter,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  or 
some  other  portion  of  the  intenial  ear,  probably 
exists,  and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies a  violent  cold,  is  generally  caused  by  ob- 
structions in  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  goes  off  as 
soon  as  the  secretions  return  to  a  healthy  state. 
When  imperfect  hearing  depends  upon  obtundlty 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  an  extensive  obliteration 
or  malformatwn  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  cure. 

DEAFNESS,  TAYLOR'S  REMEDY  FOR. 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  ib.j  ;  garlic,  bruised,  Jij; 
alkanet  root  ^ss ;  infuse  and  strain.  A  little  is 
poured  into  the  ear  in  deafness. 

DEATH.  In  cas'^s  of  sudden  death,  interment 
should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putrefaction  begin 
to  appear,  especially  when  no  gradation  of  dii 
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has  preceded,  as  in  caaes  ot  apoplexy»  hysterics, 
external  iujories,  drowning,  sufibcatiou,  6te. 

In  cases  of  malignant  fevers,  putrescency  ad- 
vances speedily,  and,  nnder  snoh  circumstances, 
tlie  time  of  the  funeral  ought  not  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily protracted;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  the 
case  in  northern  climates,  and  in  temperate  or  even 
cool  weather.  Young  persons,  in  the  bloom  of 
health  and  vigor,  may  be  struck  down  by  an  ill- 
ness of  only  a  few  days,  or  even  houra,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  summary 
sentence,  merely  because  custom  has  ordained  it. 
No  sooner  has  breathing  apparently  ceased,  and 
the  visage  assumed  a  ghastly  or  death-like  hue, 
than  the  patient,  after  his  eyes  are  closed,  is  too 
often  hurried  into  a  coffin,  and  the  body,  scarcely 
yet  cold,  is  precipitated  into  the  grave.  So  ex- 
tremely fallacious  are  the  signs  of  death,  tliat  too 
often  has  the  semblance  been  mistaken  for  the 
reality ;  especially  after  sudden  accidents,  or  short 
illness.  Many  of  these,  however,  by  prompt 
means  and  judicious  treatment,  have  been  happily 
restored. 

Unequivocal  proofii  of  death  should  always  be 
waited  for,  and  every  possible  means  of  resuscita- 
tion persevered  in  when  these  do  not  appear,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  appearances  may  be 
deceitful,  and  how  unexpectedly  the  latent  sparks 
of  life  may  be  rekindled.  The  effects  of  sound 
upon  animal  life  are  astonishing.  The  beat  of  a 
drum,  for  instance,  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  persons  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
At  one  tiiq^  a  scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved 
the  mean^lpf  resuscitating  a  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  and  who  had  exhibited  the  usual 
recent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life.  In  cases 
of  catalepsy,  or  trance,  having  the  semblance  of 
death,  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart  continues, 
tfiough  in  a  nearly  imperceptible  degree.  By  pla- 
cing a  cold  mirror,  or  piece  of  highly  polished  met- 
al, immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
symptoms  of  moisture  will  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face, if  the  most  feeble  respiration  takes  place. 

DEBILITY.  Weakness.  Feebleness.  When 
this  arises  from  a  diseased  action  of  the  stomach, 
the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperients,  followed  by 
bitters  and  tonics,  is  the  best  treatment.  When 
from  a  general  laxity  of  the  solids,  and  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  fever,  nor  a  tendency  of  blood  to 
tlie  head,  a  coursft  of  chalybeates  will  prove  advan- 
tageous. Either  of  the  following  may  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  I.  Pure  sulphate  of  iron  1  dr. ; 
extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each 
1^  dr.,  beat  together  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into 
120  pills,  one  to  be  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
II.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  myrrh,  of  each 
1  dr. ;  sulphate  of  quinine  i  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses, 
sufficient  to  form  a  pill  mass.  Divide  into  120  pills. 
Vose^  as  before. 

DECANT ATION.  The  operation  of  pouring 
or  drawing  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  liquid,  from 
the  impurities  or  grosser  matter,  that  has  subsided. 
It  is  commonly  performed,  either  by  gently  incli- 
ning the  vessel,  or  by  the  use  of  a  syphon  or  pump. 
In  the  laboratory  it  s  much  resorted  to  in  the  pu- 
rification of  precipitates,  or  other  similar  operations, 
where  repeated  edulcoration  or  washing  is  required, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  filtration,  from 
,  being  less  troublesome  and  more  economical.    In 


these  cases,  after  a  sufficient  time  having  be^a  al* 
lowed  for  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  or  pov- 
der,  or  for  the  clearing  of  the  supernatant  flnid,  it 
is  decanted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  fiesh  por- 
tion of  water,  which,  after  siifiicient  agitation,  ii 
similarly^reated,  and  the  whole  operation  repeatel 
as  often  as  necessary. 

DECANTERS.  There  is  often  mnch  difEcoItf 
experienced  in  cleaning  decanters,  especially  aft« 
port  wine  has  stood  in  them  for  some  time.  'I1» 
best  way  is  to  wash  them  out  with  a  littfe  peaHiA 
and  wann  water,  adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  ink 
slaked  lime  if  necessary.  To  facilitate  the  actioft 
of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  glasi,  a  ft 
small  cinders  may  be  used.  A  spoonful  of  9t 
oil  of  vitriol  will  also  rapidly  remove  any  kind 
dirt  from  glass  bottles,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  pour  it  into  them  while  wet,  nor  to  wash  th 
out  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  drained ; 
when  the  above  strong  acid  comes  into  coniact  widk 
water,  sufficient  heat  b  generated  to  crack  ths 
glass. 

Another  cause  of  annoyance  which  freqnently 
occurs,  is,  til  at  the  stoppers  of  glass  bottles  and 
decanters  become  fixed  in  their  places  so  firnil?, 
that  the  exertion  of  sufficient  forre  to  remove  tlmB 
would  endanger  the  veetsels.  In  such  cuo, 
knocking  them  gently  with  a  piece  of  wood,  fiM 
ou  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  will  gpneraHj 
loosen  them.  If  this  method  does  not  succeed,  a 
cloth  wetted  with  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the 
neck,  will  generally  expand  the  glas»  sufliciently 
to  allow  them  to  be  easily  witlidrawa.  Shoald 
neither  of  these  methods  succeed,  the  decanter  or 
bottle  may  be  placed  in  a  kettle  or  boiler  of  cold 
water,  which  must  then  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  by  which  time  the  stopper  will  in  mo^t  easa 
be  loosened  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  air  eonfined 
within  the  vessel,  which  will  be  greatly  expanded 
by  the  heat  This  plan  should,  however,  Bfrer 
be  adopted  but  as  a  last  resource,  as  if  the  vesiri 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  internal  pm- 
sure,  it  must  of  course  be  broken.  A  piece  d 
cloth  should  be  tied  over  the  stopper,  in  rach  I 
way  as  to  permit  it  to  become  well  loopen<Ki,  Ml 
to  prevent  it  being  blown  out,  because  hi  tb*  laM 
ter  case  it  would  most  likely  be  broken  on  fsl&^l 
to  the  ground.  I 

DECARBONIZATION.  This  operation  ill 
performed  on  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  into  frteelirj 
soft  iron.  The  articles  to  be  decarbonized  alt! 
packed  in  finely-powdered  hematite,  or  nattn! 
oxide  of  iron,  to  which  iron  filings  are  often  addetd; 
and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  strong  red  heiL^ 
by  which  the  excess  of  carbon  is  abstracted  Wj 
burnt  out  The  process  somewhat  resr^mbles 
nealinsr  or  cementation. 

DECOCTION.     Syn.  Decoctio.v,  (1^0 
KOCHUNG,  {Oer.)  Decoctum,  {Lai.)  From  dr 
to  boil.     (In  Piiarmacv.)     An  aqueous  soltitioa 
the  active  principles  of  vegetables,  obtani«l 
boiling.     (In  Chemistry.)     A  continued  ebolli 
with  water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  all 
only  soluble  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  e^ct  of  boiling  water  differs  greariy 
that  of  infusion.     At  the  heat  of  212^,  the 
tial  oils  and  aromatic  principles  of  vegetables 
dissipated  or  decomposed ;  while  by  infusion  ht 
water,  in  covered  vessels,  they  remain  fat 
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jSQSt  part  oninjared.    The  aolvent  powen  of  bail- 
ing water  are,  however,  much  greater  than  those 
d  kot  water  ;    and  many  vegetable  principles 
Kuoely  acted  en  by  the  latter,  are  freely  soluble 
in  the  former.    This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
aikaioids,  on  which  the  medicinal  virtues  of  several 
i  i«getabies  depend.     On  tlie  other  hand,  it  must 
I   be  recollected  that  the  solutions  of  many  sub- 
I  itances,  though  more  readily  made  by  boiling,  are 
f  ipeedily  weakened  or  rendered  inert  by  ebullition, 

■  coiuiiSquence  of  the  active  principles  being  either 
rolKtJlized  along  with  the  steam,  or  oxidized,  or 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.    This 

■  particularly  the  case  with  substances  abounding 
extractive  or   astringent  matter.     When   the 

inai  properties  of  vegetables  are  volatile,  or 
ire  injured  by  a  strong  heat,  infusion  should  be 
h&i  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  boiling;  but 
vheo  a  solution  of  the  fixed  constituents  is  alone 
nuglit,  decoction  is  preferable.  In  preparing  com- 
pound decoctions,  tlioee  ingredients  should  he  boil- 
ed fi^it  which  least  readily  impart  their  active 
pnnctples,  and  those  which  most  readily  impart 
them  slioold  be  added  afterwards.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  proper  simply  to  infuse  the  more  aromatic 
■ubsUnces  in  the  hot  decoction  of  the  other  in- 
gredieQta,  by  which  means  their  volatile  principles 
will  be  preserved.  Some  of  the  preparations  in  the 
pharmacopiEias  are  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
boiled,  while  others  that  wotild  not  suffer  by  ebui- 
litioa  aiong  with  water,  are  directed  to  be  infused. 
As  examples  of  the  former,  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
compound  decoctions  of  aloes,  chamomile,  and 
ianapitrilla,  and  the  simple  decoctions  of  mezereon, 
ciuchooa  bark,  &c. ;  as  examples  of  the  latter, 
the  infueioiis  of  quassia  and  rhatany  may  be  uo- 
tici>d. 

For  making  decoctions,  the  substances  should 
be  well  braised,  or  reduced  to  a  very  coarse  pow- 
der, or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they  should  be  sliced 
■mall.    In  the  former  case,  any  very  fine  powder 
or  adhering  duft  ahould  be  removed  with  a  sieve, 
as  its  presence  would  tend  to  make  the  product 
;  thick  and  disagreeable,  and  also  more  troublesome 
Lk  ttraim    TIm  veasal  in  which  the  ebullition  is 
leondncted  should  be  furnished  with  an  accurately 
itfUinf  cover,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air ;  and 
^  applicatiou  of  the  heat  sliould  be  so  conducted 
flial  the  Huid  may  be  kept  "  eimmering"  or  only 
'jgntly  boiling,  as  violent  boiling  is  not  only  quite 
:  ftMeceesary,  but  absolutely  injurious.    In  every 
I  ftse  the  liquor  should  be  strained  while  hot,  but 
\,  M  boiling,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is 
.|p  employ  a  fine  hair  neve,  or  a  coarse  flannel 
^'    lo  general  it  is  found,  that  as  decoctions 
iMi,  a  sediment  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  the 
ng  water  dissolving  a  la^r  portion  of  vege- 
ie  matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solution  when 
This  deposite  for  the  most  part  consista  of  the 
principles  of  the  solution,  and  should  be 
ied  with  the  clear  liquid  by  agitation,  when 
oction  enters  into  extemporaneous  compo- 
or  when  the  dose  is  taken.    It  will  thus 
•een  that  the  conmion  practice  of  leaving  the 
ition  until  the  liquid  has  become  cold,  and  also 
lejecting  the  sediment,  is  injudicious,  and  should 
•crapolonBly  avoided ;  as,  however,  much  deooc- 
80  prepared  may  please  the  eye,  they  are 
only  tf^erMH*  m  strength^  but,  in  many  cases, 


nearly  inert.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
LONG  boiling  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  should 
be  avoided,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared  from 
aromatic  vegetables,  or  those  abounding  in  extran- 
tive.  The  colleges,  in  such  cases,  direct  the  in- 
gredients "  to  be  boiled  for  a  short  time,**  (P.  D. 
Art.  Dec.  Chamomcli  Co.;)  or  **for  10  minutes," 
(P.  L.  Art.  Dec.  Cinchona*;)  or  they  limit  the 
period  of  the  ebullition  by  ntatiug  the  quantity  that 
must  be  volatilized,  as — **  holi  lo  «  pint,  and  strain," 
(P.  L.  Art.  Dec.  6etniri»> ;)  the  latter  method 
being  generally  employed  fur  those  Bub»tances  that 
do  not  sulFer  by  lengthened  boiling. 

Distilled  wtUer,  or  perfectly  clean  rain  water, 
should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions.  Spring  and 
river  water,  from  containing  lime,  have  iess  solvent 
powers. 

The  aqueoua  solutions  of  organic  matter,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly  ferment, 
or  putrefy.  Vegetable  substances,  from  abounding 
in  sugar  and  starch,  mostly  undergo  the  former 
change,  and  this  takes  place,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  honrs. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
neither  decoctions  nor  infusions  are  fit  to  be  used 
in  dispensing,  unless  m^de  tlie  same  day;  they 
should,  consequently,  b^  only  prepared  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  any  unconsutned  portion 
should  be  rejected.  Some  of  these  preparations 
will  keep  for  48  hours,  in  temperate  weather,  but 
as  the  ingredients  are  mostly  of  little  value,  and 
the  menstruum  (water)  valueless,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent for  the  dispenser  to  risk  his  own  reputation, 
and  tha  welfare  of  the  patient,  by  employing  an 
article  of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  general  practice 
for  the  wholesale  hoiwes  to  vend  preparations  un- 
der the  name  of  "  co.ncrntkatrd  decoctions," 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  are  stated  to  ho  of  8  times  the  phar- 
macopceial  strength  ;  so  that  one  drachm  of  these 
liquid^,  added  to  seven  drachnis  of  water,  form  ex- 
temporaneous decoctions,  profebsedly  resembling 
those  of  the  phannacoixiria.  The  decoction  of 
aloes  is  made  of  only  four  times  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  comiMwitiou  would  not  permit 
further  concentration.  I  feel  it  to  be,  however,  a 
bounden  duty  to  the  sick,  to  state,  that  such  prep- 
arations are  but  very  imperfect  substitutes  for  the 
decoctions  of  the  Colleges,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  concen- 
trated solutions  of  vegetablo  matter  with  bulky 
ingredients,  too  often  leads  to  the  omission  of  a 
portion  of  the  materials,  or  to  the  practice  of  con- 
centrating the  liquid  by  evaporation ;  in  the  first 
casC}  the  strength  is  of  course  less  than  it  should 
be,  and  in  the  second,  the  quality  is  injured,  and 
perhaps  the  preparation  is  rendered  nearly  inert  by 
the  lengthened  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  con- 
sequent  volatilization  or  decomposition  of  its  activu 
constituents.  The  common  practice  of  adding  a 
consklerable  portion  of  spirit  to  these  preparations, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  keep, 
is  also  objectionable,  as,  in  many  cases  in  which 
decoctions  are  prescribed,  this  article,  even  m  small 
quantities,  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  Be- 
sides, tho  object  in  employing  aqueous  decoctloim 
or  infusions  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  spirituous  prepa- 
rations.   Some  concentrated  deooctionB  have  been 
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recently  offured  for  sale  which  do  not  contain  a 
particle  of  alcohol,  being  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  sulphite  of  lime  ;  but  on 
lately  examining  a  sample  of  one  of  these,  I  found 
it  perfectly  worthless ;  it  possessed  a  strong  odor 
of  bark,  but  it  contained  barely  a  trace  of  cincho- 
nine.  (See  Conckntration,  Infusion,  Essence, 
Extracts,  Liquor.) 

DECOCTION,  COOLING.  Prep.  Barley 
water  1  pint ;  muriatic  acid  1  drachm ;  sirup  or 
lump  sugar  to  sweeten.  Use.  A  common  drink 
in  putrid  fevers,  taken  ad  libitum. 

DECOCTION,  DFAPHORETIC.  Prep.  De- 
coction of  hark  1  piut ;  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia 4  oz. ;  aromatic  confection  1  oz.     Dose.  2  or 

3  tablespoon  J  uls  every  3  hours. 
DECOCTION  FOR  FOMENTATION.  Syn, 

Dkcoctum  pro  Fomento,  (F.  L.  1788j^  Prep. 
Leaves  of  southernwood,  sea  wormwood,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves  ^ 
oz. ;  water  5  pints  ;  boil,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION,  MERCURIAL.  Prep.  Cor- 
rosive Kubiiniate  gr.  j  ;  (dissolved  in)  spirits  qf  wine 
30  drops ;  extract  of  sarsaparilla  3iij  ;  decoction  of 
Barsapurilla  fjviij ;  mix.  Dose.  One  large  table- 
spoouful  .3  times  a  day. 

DECOCTION  OF  ALOES.  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Dkcoctum  Aloes  compositum,  (P.  L.  &  E.) 
Balsam  op  Life.  Baumb  de  Vie.  Prep.  I.  Ex- 
tnict  of  liquorice  3vij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  3j ; 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  saAron,  of  each  3iss  ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  f^vij  ;  water  1^  pints.  Boil 
the  first  five  ingredients  in  the  water,  until  the 
tluid  be  reduced  to  a  pint,  strain,  cool,  and  add  the 
tincture.     (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  The  jceceding  instructions,  which  are 
those  of  our  Ftiuiinacopaiia,  appear  to  be  objec- 
tionable, as  theit)  cannot  possibly  be  any  advan- 
tage in  boiling  the  sullVon,  while  by  such  an  opera- 
tion the  whole  of  its  frH«p-unce  is  dissipated.  A 
better  plan  is  to  macerate  the  saffron  in  the  tinc- 
ture for  a  few  days,  previously  to  adding  the  latter 
to  the  decoction  of  the  other  ingredients.  Afler 
the  tincture  has  bec^u  strained  off  from  the  safiron, 
Ihe  latter  may  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to 
remove  any  adhering  color  and  odor,  and  this  may 
be  added  to  the  decoction.  The  addition  of  the 
tincture  produces  a  deposite  of  mucilaginous  and 
feculent  matter,  which  has  been  diasolred  out  of 
the  liquorice,  for  which  reason  some  houses  omit 
the  latter  altogether,  and  supjily  its  place  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lump  sugar,  aud  a  little  coloring. 
By  this  method  the  liquid,  after  being  once  ren- 
dered fine  by  decanting  9t  filtering,  will  continue 
80  for  any  leugtii  of  lime.  Tlie  full  quantity  of 
saflTron  ordered  by  the  College,  is  seldom  usc|f  in 
making  this  preparation,  a  small  fraction  of  it  only 
being  employed.  The  following  formula  is  used* 
by  a  wholesale  Loudon  drug  house,  that  does  very 
lai^ely  in  this  article. 

II.  Solazzi  juice  1^  lb.;  kali  (carbonate  of  pot- 
assa) 3  oz. ;  aloes  (hepatic)  4^  oz. ;  myrrh  (small) 

4  oz. ;  water  4^  gallons ;  boil  to  3  gallons,  strain 
through  flannel,  cool,  and  add  10  pints  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  that  has  been  di- 
gested for  10  days  on  safiron,  1|  oz. ;  mix  well,  and 
add  essential  oil  of  nutmeg  15  drops,  oils  of  cassia 
and  caraway,  of  each  10  drops,  «nd  oils  of  cloves 
and  pjneuto,  of  each  5  drops.    Agitate  well  to- 


gether, and  allow  it  to  repose  for  a  week,  then  de« 
cant  the  clear  portion  from  the  sediment,  and  pre* 
serve  it  in  a  coot  place. 

DECOCTION  OF  ALOES,  (CONCEN. 
TRATED  COMPOUND.!  In  prt?pariTig  tnr 
article,  there  is  considerable  advantage  in  suhsti 
tuting  sugar  for  the  liquorice,  as,  if  the  l.ittfr  bd 
used,  there  is  a  large  deposite  from  which  the  last 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  separated  with  difficult) 
The  following  form  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

I.  Lump  sugar  8  oz. ;  burnt  sugar  coiortiig[  \ 
pint ;  carbonate  of  potash  2  oz. ;  aloes,  myrrb,  aod 
saffron,  of  each  3  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms ^  a  gallon  ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  the  fint 
five  in  the  water,  until  the  liquid  be  nearly  tt 
duced  to  one  half ;  cool  and  add  the  tincture,  prB> 
viously  digested  for  a  week,  on  the  saffron  ;  then 
proceed  as  directed  in  the  last  article. 

Remarks,  The  proportion  of  saffron  ufitaUf 
employed  in  the  drug  trade  for  the  above  quantitji 
is  ^  oz. ;  and  some  fragrant  oils  are  frequently  ad- 
ded to  bring  up  the  smell,  as  before  described.  The 
high  price  of  saffron,  for  some  time  past,  has  ted 
many  unprincipled  persons  to  omit  it  altogrthrr. 
Should  it  be  preferred  to  use  extract  of  liquoncc, 
14  oz.  of  solazzi  juice  must  be  added  to  the  above, 
and  the  sugar  and  coloring  omitted.  The  price  at 
which  many  houses  oiler  this  preparation,  &  alieo- 
lutely  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  the  ingredients  or* 
dered  by  the  College.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prepa- 
ring this  article,  by  digesting  the  aloes,  mrrrb,  li- 
quorice, and  pntassa,  all  reduced  to  powder,  a'ong 
with  the  saffron,  in  the  tincture,  for  a  forini;;ht, 
employing  frequent  agitation.  In  this  ca^e  the 
proportion  of  the  tincture  in  the  above  formula 
should  be  5|  pints,  and  the  water  should  be  on?H- 
ted.  In  this  way  a  very  odorous  aud  beautiful 
preparation  is  produced,  which  has  been  much 
admired. 

DECOCTION  OF  APOCYNU.M.  Syn.  Dk- 
coctum Apocyni.  Prep.  {Dr.  Oriscom.)  Root 
of  apocynum  cannabinum  and  juniper  berries,  of 
each  ^  ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  to  1  quart  and  birain. 

DECOCTION     OF    ASPARAGUS.      Sw, 
Dec  Asparaoi.     Prep,  asparagus  root  5J  J  water  i 
lb.  ij  ;  boil  for  5  minutes  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  AVENS.  Syn.  Dec  Go 
Urbani.  Prep.  (Thompson.)  Avens  root  (heA 
bennet)  ^ ;  water  1  pint;  boil  for  15  minutes. 

DECOCTION   OF   BALLOTA    LANATA. 
Prep.  Leaves  and  flowers  2  oz. ;   water  2  lbs- ; 
boil  to  1   lb.  and  strain.     Dose.  1  or  S  oz.,  3  or  4 
times  a  day ;  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 
,    DECOCTION  OF   BARK.     Syn.   Dbc.  or 
Cinchona.  I.  {Dec.  of  Lanced'leaved  CinchoM 
or  Pale  Bark.    Decoctum  Cinchonte,  P.  L.  IT^i 
1809,  and  1824.     Dee.  CinchontB  LancifoU^,  P. 
L.  183.6.)      Prep.  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark», 
well   bruised,^;  water,  sufficient  to  leave  1  pin  ' 
when  strained ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  (P.  L.)    Be^^j 
fore  dispensing  or  pouring  out  the  doee,  tbeaedl^' 
ment  should  be  shaken  up  with  the  liquid,  as  it . 
consists  of  the  roost  active  portion  of  the  bark. 

II.  {Decoction  of  HearUleaved  Cinckana  m 
Yellow  Bark.  Syn.  Dee.  Cinchona  CerdiftUm, 
P.  L.)  Prep.  Heart-leaved  cinchona,  or  yeifcm 
bark,  bruised,  3x ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  boH  fiM 
10  minutes,  and  strain  while  hot 

III.  {Decoction  of  Oblong^Uaved  Cinckoma  ar 
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Red  Bark.     Syn,  Dec.  CtnchoJUR  Oblongifoli^Bf 
P.  L.)     As  the  decoction  of  yellow  bark. 

Do*e,  ^c.  Either  of  the  above  is  given  in  doses 
of  1  to  2  oz.,  3  or  4  times  daily,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
and  febrifuge,  where  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the 
administration  of  bark  in  powder,  in  cases  of  dyt- 
pepsia.  convalescences,  Su:. 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY.  Syn.  Barley 
Water.  Plain  ditto.  Aqua  Hordbata.  Dbc. 
Hoauei,  (P.  L.)  Frep,  Pearl  barley  Jiiss ;  water 
4^  pints.  FiiBt  wash  the  bariey  with  some  water, 
tkeu  boil  in  ^  pint  of  the  water  for  a  uttlb  time, 
tiiruw  this  away,  pour  on  tlie  remaining  4  pints, 
haiVms  hot,  boil  down  to  1  quart,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY,  COMPOUND. 
Sfn.  Barlbt  Water.  Pectorai.  Decoction. 
PrisANA  COMMUNIS.  Dbc.  Hordei  compositum, 
(f  L.)  Frep.  Bariey  water  1  quart ;  sliced  figs 
aud  stoned  raisins,  of  each  Jiiss ;  liquorice  root, 
sliced  and  bruised,  3v ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  down 
(«>  1  quart,  and  strain. 

Remark*.  Both  the  above  are  used  as  demul- 
eents  in  fevers,  {^thisis,  strangury,  &c.,  taken  ad 
hliiium.  They  are  riightly  laxative,  and  where 
fJiis  would  be  an  objection  to  their  use,  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  added.  Mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  decoction  of  bark,  barley  water  forms 
au  excellent  gargle  in  cynanche  maligna,  (ulcer- 
ated sore  throat,)  and,  with  a  like  quantity  of  milk 
and  a  little  sugar,  a  good  substitute  for  the  breast 
in  dry-nursing  infants. 

DECOCTION  OF  THE  BLUE  CARDI- 
NAL FlJOWER.  Syn,  Dec.  Lobelijb  SvpfiiLi- 
TKM.  Dbc.  LoBELiiB.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Root  of 
tlw  kibHia  syphilitica  1  handful ;  water  12  lbs. ; 
boil  to  7  lbs.,  and  strain. 

Rrmarka.  This  decoction  is  purgative,  and  was 
ance  thought  to  possess  alterative  virtues.  It  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Swediaur,  in  certain  com- 
plaiuta;  be  gave  half  a  pint  at  first  twic<0laily, 
and  afterwaids  4  times  a  day,  unless  it  acted  too 
strongly  on  the  bowels,  when  the  frequency  of  the 
dose  was  diminished,  or  it  was  discontinued  for  3 
or  4  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again,  until 
the  core  was  e6Eected.  It  is  now  seldom  employed. 

DECOCTION  OF  BROOM  TOPS.  Syn. 
Dkc  Sfartii  Cacumnium.  Dec.  Scoparii.  Prep. 
Tops  of  broom  (cut  small)  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ; 
boil  to  one  half,  and  strain.  As  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy. 

DECOCTION  OF  BROOM,  COMPOUND. 
8yiL.  Dec.  Spaeth  Cacumnium  co.  Dec.  Sco- 
PAin  compositum,  (P.  L)  Prep.  Broom  tops, 
Jsniper  berries,  and  dandelion  root,  of  each  Jas ; 
-Vater  1  ^  pint ;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  preparation,  in  addi- 
fisn  to  the  above,  contains  2^  diB.  of  cream  of  tar- 

',  and  w  hence  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of 

As  London  Pharmacopoeia.     Both  the  above  are 

tic,  and  are  chiefly  administered  in  dropsy, 

peciaily  ascites,  (dropsy  of  the  belly.) 
,    DECOCTION  OF  BURDOCK.    Syn.  Deo. 
'BixoAXiB.    Prep.  (P.  C.)  Bardana  root  Jvj  ;  wa- 
jter  5  pints ;  boil  to  3  pints,  and  strain. 

fTss.  As  an  alterative,  a  pint  to  a  quart  daily,  or 
M  Qiituin,  in  all  those  cases  ui  which  saisapariUa 
9  reeommended. 

DECOCTION  OF  BURNT  SPONGE.   Syn. 

Deo.  Sponqijb   Vnm,    Prep. 


) 


(Ilufclaiid.)  Burnt  sponge  (powdered)  Jj;  water 
1  pint;  boil  a  little,  digest  J 2  hours,  strain,  and 
add  of  cinnamon  water  ^ij. 

Remarks.  Burnt  sponge  was  once  much  recom- 
mended in  scrofula,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  If 
it  possesses  any  virtue,  it  must  depend  upon  the 
very  email  quantity  of  iodine  it  generally  con- 
tains. 

DECOCTION  OF  CABBAGE  TREE 
BARK.  Syn.  Dec.  GBOFFRoViS,  (P.  D.)  Bark  of 
the  cabbage  tree  bruised  ^j ;  water  1  quart ;  boi'  t 
one  half,  strain,  and  add  Jij  of  sirup  of  orange  pee 

UeeSf  ^.    Cathartic,  narcotic,  and  antheliuii 
tic.     Dose.  2  to  4  tablespoonfuis  for  an  aduit. 

DECOCTION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Dec 
Calumba.  Prsp.  Calumba  root,  sliced,  Jj ;  wa 
ter  1^  pint;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain.  Dose.  A 
tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  daily.  Bitter,  tonic 
stomachic. 

DECOCTION  OF  CALUMBA,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Dec  Calumba  comp.  (P.  U.  S.) 
Prep.  Calumba  root  and  quassia  sliced,  of  each 
3ij  ;  orange  peel  3j ;  rhubarb  9j ;  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  3ss;  water  1  pint  Boil  to  f  ^vj ;  strain, 
and  add  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  f  jss. 
Dose^  cfr.,  as  above. 

DECOCTION  OF  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn. 
Dec.  Fuci  Amylacei.  Prep.  Ceylon  moM  1 
oz. ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  for  20  minutes. 

DECOCTION  OF  CHAMOMILE.  Syn. 
Dec.  Anthp.midis.  Dec.  CiiAMiSMEi.t.  Prep. 
Chamomile  flowers  ^j  ;  water  1  pint ;  gently  sim- 
mer for  5  minutes  in  a  closely  covered  vcmsuI. 

DECpCTION  OF  CHAMOMILE,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Dec.  CiiAMiBMELi  compositum, 
(P.  D.)  Prep,  Chamomile  flowers  dried  Jss  ;  fen- 
nel seeds  3ij  ;  water  1  pint ;  as  above. 

UseSf  ^c.  Both  the  above  are  bitter,  stomachic, 
and  tonic,  and  are  commonly  used  as  fomentations 
and  clysters. 

DECOCTION  OF  CHYRATA.  Syn.  Dec. 
CiiYRATiB.  Prep.  Chyrata  Jj ;  water  1  quart ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  CINCHONA  AND 
SNAKEROOT.  Syn.  Decoction  Cinchona 
CUM  Srrpentaria.  Prep.  (Sir  J.  Pringle.)  Cin- 
chona bark  3iij ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half, 
and  infuse  therein  Virginian  snakeroot  3iij. 

DECOCTION  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Syn 
Dec.  Tussilaginis.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Fresh  leaves 
of  coltsfoot  Jij  ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint 

Remarks.  This  decoction  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  chronic  coughs,  consumption,  &.c.  It  is  emol- 
lient and  demulcent  Dose.  ^  a  teacupful,  ad 
libitum. 

DECOCTION  OF  CORSICAN  MOSS.  Syn. 
Dec.  Hblminthocorti.  Prep.  CorsicaiMnass  3v  ; 
water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint 

DECOCTION  OF  DANDELION.  Syn. 
Dec.  Taraxaci,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Fresh  herb  and 
root  f »v ;  (5vii  P.  E. ;)  water  lb.  ij ;  (2  pinto  P. 
£. ;)  boil  to  one  half,  and  strain. 

Remarks.  This  decoction  is  aperient,  tonic,  and 
stomachic.  The  doito  is  2  to  3  oz.  2  or  3  times 
daily.  Ite  virtue  is  increased  by  combination  with 
saline  medicines,  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  &c. 
The  root  has  considerably  the  most  virtue  when 
dug  np  in  autumn,  as  it  is  then  full  of  milky  juice 

DECOCTION    OF     DEADLY     NIGHT- 
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SHADE.  Sun,  Dec.  Digitalis.  Prep,  Dried 
leaves  of  deadly  nightshade  3ij ;  boilings  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  for  half  an  houfi  then  gently  boil 
for  two  minutes  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELDER  BARK.  Syn, 
Dec.  Sambuci.  Prep,  I.  (Sydenham.)  Elder 
bark  ^ ;  water  and  i^ilk,  of  each  1  pint ;  boil  to 
a  pint  and  strain. 

II.  (Collier.)  Elder  bark  gj ;  water  (^xvi ;  boil 
to  ^  a  pint  and  strain. 

Dose,  f  Jij  three  times  a  day  in  dropsy  and  some 
cutaneous  afiections. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELECAMPANE,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn,  Dec.  LsuLiScoMP.  Prep,  (Ra- 
tier.)  Elecampane  root  Jj ;  hyssop  and  gronnd- 
ivy,  of  each  3ij ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  \  of  an  hour, 
strain,  and  add  of  honey  ^ij. 

DECOCTION  OF  EkOOT  OF  RYE.  Syn, 
Dec.  ERGOTiC  Dec.  Secalb  Cornuti.  Prep, 
(Pcrcira.)  Ergot  of  r}'e  3j  ;  water  f  Jvj  ;  boil  for 
lU  minutes  and  strain.  Dose.  \  of  the  above  re- 
peated every  half  hour,  until  the  whole  be  taken. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELM  BARK.  Syn,  Dec. 
Ulmi,  (P.  L,)  Fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  ^'iias ;  dis- 
tilled water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

UseSt  ^c.  Bitter,  mucilaginous,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  given  with  advantage  in  herpetic  eruptions. 
Dr.  Lettsom  states  that  he  cured  a  case  of  lepra 
ichthyosis  by  means  of  elm  bark. — ^7  Dose,  4  to  6 
oz.  twice  a  day. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELM  BARK,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Dec.  Ulmi  comp.  Prep,  (Jef- 
frey.) Simple  decoction  of  elm  bark  8  pints; 
liquorice  root,  sassafras,  and  guaiacum  obips,  of 
each  5J ;  mezereon  root  3iij  ;  ^il  for  1  hour  and 
strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  GALLS.  Sym  Dec.  Gal- 
LiB.  Prep.  I.  Aleppo  grails,  bruised,  ^  oz. ;  water 
1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

II.  Galls,  bruised,  ^  oz. ;  water  2^  pints;  boil 
to  a  quart,  strain,  cool,  and  add  of  tincture  of  gall 
1  oz. 

Use,  ^e.  As  a  fomentation,  enema,  or  injec- 
tion, in  prolapsus  ani,  piles,  and  leucorrhcea. 

DECOCTION  OF  WATERDOCK.  Syn. 
Dec.  Rumicis.  Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Root 
of  the  common  waterdock  (Rumex  Obtusifolius) 
^  ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes  and  strain. 

VneSj  ^c.  This  decoction  is  astringent,  and  was 
once  much  celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy  and 
some  other  cutaneous  diseases.  "  It  is  the  only 
remedy  which  proves  efficacious  in  that  disease, 
when  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  the  patient  is 
attacked  with  asl^ma."  (Linnaeus,  on  the  scurvy 
of  the  La^aulew.) 

DECOCTION  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  De- 
coction •?  THE  Woods*  Dec.  Guaiaci,  (P.  E.) 
Prep.  Guaiacum  turnings  Jiij ;  sassafras,  rasped, 
(chips,)  and  liquorice  root,  bruised,  of  each  ^ ; 
raisins  ^ij  ;  water  1  gallon ;  boil  the  guaiacum  and 
raisins  with  the  water  down  to  5  pints,  adding  the 
liquorice  and  sassafras  towards  the  close;  then 
•train. 

DECOCTION  OF  GUAIACUM,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Dec.  of  the  Woods.  Dec. 
GuAiACi  coMPosiTUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Guaiacum 
wood  (rasped)  Jiij ;  sassafros  shavings  3x ;  liquor- 
ioe  root,  bruised,  Jias;  water  10  old  wine  pints. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  in  the  water  until  the  liquid  be 


reduced  to  ^,  then  add  the  liquorice  and 
boil  a  little  long^ef  and  strain. 

Dose.  A  teacupful  3  or  4  times  daily,  or  oftener, 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  some  cutaneous  diseases, 
after  a  course  of  mercury,  Slc  Its  viitnes  are  of 
a  very  dubious  kind. 

DECOCTION  OF  HELLEBORE.  Syn. 
Deo.  Helebori  Albi,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Dec  Vera- 
TRi,  (P.  L.  1836.)'  Root  of  white  hellebore,  bnwed, 
3x ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  and 
add  rectified  flpirit  of  wine  t^'ii}. 

Use,  ^c.  As  a  wash,  in  itch,  ringwmm,  leprosy, 
psoriasis,  &c.,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  walis  , 
also  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair,  Sue. 

DECOCTION  OF  HEMEDESMUS  INDl 
CUS.  Syn.  Dec  Hembdesmi  Ixdici.  pT\,f 
(Pereira.)  Hemedesmus  root  ^tj  ;  water  1^  pkoi 
boii  Co  1  pint 

Used  in  similar  cases  to  sareapfiiiUa.  It  is  £ 
uretic  and  tonic. 

DECOCTION  OF  IRISH  MOSS.  5y« 
Dec  Cqndri.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Carrageen  ino>« 
1  oz. ;  macerate  in  lukewarm  water  for  10  inin> 
utes,  then  boil  in  water  3  pints  for  15  minutes,  aii 
strain  through  linen. 

Remarks,  Milk  may  be  used  instead  of  watR, 
and  if  twice  the  above  weight  of  moss  be  employrd, 
a  macilage  will  be  produced,  which  may  be  fla- 
vored with  lemon  juice,  spices,  &c.,  and  (onos  a 
most  nutritious  article  of  spoon-diet.  It  is  omd- 
monly  taken  in  puhnonary  complaints,  scraiuls, 
chronic  diarrhoBa,  cough,  Sue,,  and  is  frequently 
employed  in  cookery,  as  a  substitute  for  anitnal 
jelly,  in  the  preparation  of  blancmanges,  jeyies, 
soups,  &c. 

DECOCTION  OF  JAMAICA  DOGWOOD. 
Syn,  Dec  Corni  Floeida.  Prep.  (Dr.  Coxe.) 
Jamaica  dogwood  ^ ;  water  f  ^^vj ;  boil  for  !20 
minutes. 

DECOCTION  OF  JUNIPER  BERRIES, 
(COAU^.)  Syn.  Dec  Juniperi  comp.  Prep. 
(St  B.  H.)  Juniper  berries  Jij ;  croam  of  tsxtsr 
3iij ;  water  4  pints ;  boil  to  a  quart,  strain,  aad 
add  compound  spirit  of  juniper  f  Jij.     Dinrrtie. 

DECOCTION  OF  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Dec 
GLYCYRRHiZiE,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Bruised  Uqaocice 
root  Jiss ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  10  minutes  and  strsio. 
A  mild  demulcent ;  it  is  taken  either  alone,  or  u 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 

DECOCTION  OF  LIVERWORT.  Sys. 
Dec.  of  Iceland  Moss.  Dec  Licuenis,  (P.  L 
1809  and  1824.)  Dec  Cetrarijb,  (P.  L.  1836.; 
Prep.  Liverwort  3v ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  dowB 
to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Remarks,  This  is  given  in  doses  of  1  to  4  oz., 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  pulmooary  csm- 
plaints,  &c  The  addition  of  vinegar,  lemon  jaice, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  barely  enough  to  aeidolate  it, 
with  a  little  sugar  or  sirup,  baa  been  highly  ite* 
ommended.  This  preparation  is  intensely  fartter 
and  nauseous,  when  made  according  to  the  shorn 
fonnula,  but  if  the  moss  bo  soaked  for  a  few  iMin 
in  cold  water  before  making  the  decoctioB,  moat 
of  the  bittemeas  will  be  extracted,  while  the  other 
properties  will  remain  uninjured. 

DECOCTION  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Dec 
Hjbmatozyli,  (P.  £.  and  D.)  Prep.  Logwood 
chips  ^,  (JisB  P.  D. ;)  powdered  cinnamon  Sj ; 
water  1  pint,  (2  old  wine  pintt,  P.  D.  0  boil  to  «■•> 
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half,  addingr  the  oiimunon  towaids  the  cloie  of  the 
QperaticHi,  and  strain. 

Ute.  Astringent  and  tonic  Doae,  1  to  4  or  5 
tablespoonfuls,  in  diarrhoea. 

DECOCTION  OF  MALLOWS,  COM- 
POUND. SyjL  Common  Decoction.  Dec.  pro 
Enbmate,  (P.  L.  1787.)  Dec.  commune.  Dec. 
Mauvm  coMPoeiTUM,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  Mal- 
lows, dried,  g ;  chamomile  flowers,  dried,  Jss ; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain. 
Use.  For  fomentations  and  enemas. 
DECOCTION  OF  MALT.  Syn.  Sweet- 
wort.  Dec.  Malti.  Prep,  (Ft.  H.)  Barley 
malt  4  oz.;  water  3  pints;  boil  for  10  minutes, 
add  liquorice  root  3) ;  boil  down  to  a  quart,  and 
strain.     Demulcent ;  laxative. 

DECOCTION  OF  MARSHMALLOWS. 
Syn.  Dec.  Ai.THiBA,  (P- D.)  Prep.  Dried  root 
and  herb  of  marshmaliow  Jiv ;  raisins,  stoned,  Jij  ; 
water  7  pints,  (wine  measure;)  boil  down  to  5 
pints,  strain,  allow  it  to  deposite  the  sediment,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquid. 

.  11*69  ^e.  It  is  demulcent  Dote,  A  cupful  ad 
libitum,  in  coughs,  colds,  calculous  aiSections,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

DECOCTION  OF  MEZEREON.  Syn, 
Dec  Mezkiiei,  (P.  D.  and  E.)  Prep.  Mezereon 
root,  in  chips,  3ij;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  Jss; 
water  1  quart,  (3  old  wine  pints,  P.  D. ;)  gently 
IxmI  to  1^  pint,  (2  old  wme  pints,  P.  D.,)  and 
strain. 

Dose,  f  ^iij  to  a  teacupful,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  lepra,  and 
some  other  cutaneous  affections.  Much  boiling  in- 
jures the  virtues  of  mezereon. 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn,  Dec 
QcTERCUB.  Prep.  Oak  bark  3x ;  water  1  quart ; 
boil  to  one-half,  and  strain. 

Usea,  ^e.  Astringent.  It  is  nsed  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  &c., 
and  as  a  wash  and  injection  in  piles,  leucorrhoea, 
hemorrhages,  prolapsus  ani,  &c. 

DECOCTION  OF  PAREIRA  BRAVA.  Syn. 
Dkc  Pareirjs.  Prep,  (Brodie.)  Pareira  root  ov ; 
water  3  pints ;  boU  to  one-third. 

DECOCTION  OF  POMEGRANATE.  Syn. 

Dec.  Granati.    Prep,    I.    (P.  L.)    Pomegranate 

po®'  S'j  t  water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

IL  (P.  Cod.)  Bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  ^ij ; 

water  1^  pint ;  boil  gently  to  f  Jxvj. 

Hi.  (Colder.)  Bark  of  the  root  Jij ;  water  1 
pint ;  boil  to  ono-hal£  This  is  the  common  form 
nsed  in  India. 

HemarlcB.  These  decoctions  are  astringent,  pur- 
gative, and  vermifuge.  Those  prepared  from  the 
rooty  poaooBD  the  latter  property  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Dr.  Collier  recommends  the  whole  of  the 
Tmat  preparation  to  be  given  at  2  doses,  at  the  in- 
terval of  2  hours.  It  purges,  and  in  5  or  6  hours 
tequently  expels  the  worm  ;  if  this  does  not  take 
fllaoe*  it  i^nld  be  persevered  in.  **  Look  for  the 
bead  of  the  tienia,  (worm ;)  for  if  that  is  not  ex- 
pelled, you  have  done  nothing."  (CplUer.) 

DECOCTION  OF  PYROLA.  Syn,  Dec. 
OF  WnfTER-GRSEN.  Dec.  Pyrola.  Dec  Chih- 
Af  HiiiySy  (P-  L.)  Prep.  Winter-green  ^ ;  distilled 
water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  Do8e,  1 
to  2  oz.  in  dropsy,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
aream  of  tartar. 
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DECOCTION  OF  POPPIES  Syn.  Dec 
Papaveris,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Poppy  heads,  sliced, 
Jiv ;  water  2  quarts ;  boil  15  minutes,  and  strain. 

Vte,  ^c.  This  decoction  is  employed  as  an 
emollient  fomentation  in  painful  swellings,  excori- 
ations, &c.  The  addition  of  a  ^  pint  of  vinegar  to 
the  above  quantity,  is  said  to  promote  its  efficacy 

DECOCTION  OF  PURPLE  WILLOW 
HERB.  Syn.  Deo.  Salicaria  Prep,  (Thom- 
son.) Fresh  root  of  the  purple  willow  herb  3x ; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutea 

DECOCTION  OF  QUINCE  SEEDS.  Syn, 
Dec.  Cyoonijb,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Quince  seeds  3ij  ; 
water  1  pint ;  simmer  them  together  for  10  min- 
utes, theu  strain.     Demulcent 

DECOCTION  OF  RICE.  Syn.  Rice  Water 
Rice  Drink.  Dec  Oryza  Prep.  Rice  2  oz. ; 
water  1  quart ;  boil  to  one-half,  and  strain.  De- 
mulcent. A  good  drink  in  fevers,  coughs,  &c.  It 
may  be  sweetened,  and  flavored  with  a  little 
lemon -peel. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Dec.  SarzwB,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Dec.  Sarsapariixjb, 
(P.  D.)  Decoction  de  Salsepareiule,  (JPr.)  Sar- 
SAFARI lle-Dekokte,  {Gcr.)  Decotto  di  Sarsa- 
PARiLLo,  {Ital.)  Prep.  Sanaparilla  root,  sliced, 
Jv ;  boiling  distilled  water  4  pints ;  macerate  for 
4  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  placed  in 
a  warm  situation  ;  then  take  out  the  root,  bruise 
it,  return  it  again  to  the  liquor,  and  again  mace- 
rate for  2  hours ;  next  boil  down  to  1  quart,  and 
strain.  (P.  L.)  The  fomiuls  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Colleges  are  similar. 

Remarks,  The  medicinal  virtues  of  sarsaparilla 
root  reside  wholly  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  portion  ; 
it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  bruise  it,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Colleges.  By  those  houses  which 
do  lai^ely  in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the  root  is 
seldom  split  or  cut ;  but  the  bundles  in  which  it  is 
made  up  are  simply  untied  and  spread  open,  to  al- 
low of  the  free  exposure  of  every  part  to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  the  water.  By  this  plan,  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  bark  is  extracted, 
while  the  feculent  matter  that  pervades  the  wood 
is  only  partially  dissolved  out.  Dose.  4  oz.  to  half 
a  pint,  3  or  4  times  daily.     (See  Sarsaparilla.) 

An  extemporaneous  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is 
made  by  dissolving  \  oz.  of  the  simple  extract  in  1 
pint  of  hot  water. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep,  Sarsaparilla  root  (Ja- 
maica) 10  lbs. ;  place  it  in  a  large  and  well -cleaned 
copper  boiler,  and  add  enough  water  to  cover  it ; 
bring  it  to  the  boiling  temperature,  then  let  it 
macerate,  without  boiling ^  for  5  or  6  hours,  after 
which  boil  it  for  1  hour,  draw  ofF  the  liquor  into 
another  clean  copper  pan,  and  wash  the  root  (af- 
ter it  has  well  drained)  with  boiling  water,  until 
the  latter  nnis  off  but  little  colored ;  add  the  wash- 
ings to  the  decoction,  and  evaporate  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  6^  pints ;  let  it  cool,  and  further  add 
1^  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  mix,  and  keep 
it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
become  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  brandy,  will  have 
but  very  little  sediment,  and  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  uninjured.  Some  manufacturers, 
instead  of  washing  the  roots,  give  it  a  second  and 
third  water,  boiling  it  each  time,  and  evaporating 
the  mixed  liquors. 
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Remarks.  1  drachm  of  this  decoction,  mixed 
with  7  drachms  of  water,  forms  a  similar  prepara- 
tion to  the  Decoctum  Sarzte  of  tiie  Pharmacopoeia, 
nnd  is  now  very  frequently  substituted  for  it  in 
dispensinjr.     (See  Sarsaparili.a.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND. Sf/n.  LisnoN  Diet  Drink.  Compound 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  and  the  Woods.  De- 
coctum LusiTANicuM.  Dec.  Sarsaparilla  com- 
posiTUM,  (^P.  D.)  Dec.  SARZiB  comp.,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  ^boiling)  4  pints;  sassa- 
fras chips,  guaiacum,  (rasped,)  liquorice  root, 
(bruised,)  of  each  3x  ;  mezereon  root  3iij ;  boil  for 
15  minutes,  and  strain. 

D.sc,  ^'C.  4  to  6  oz.  3  or  4  times  a  day,  either 
along  with  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other 
skin  diseases.  It  is  alterative  and  diaphoretic ; 
durinn^  its  u.se  the  skin  should  be  kept  warm.  See 
the  preceding  articles,  and  Sarsaparilla,  in  its  al- 
Dhabf'tical  order.  • 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND, (CONCENTR.ATED.)  There  is  a 
very  considerable  trade  done  in  this  article,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla being  very  commonly  ordered  in  prescriptions, 
and  taken  in  large  doses.  When  mixed  with  7 
times  its  weight  of  waiter,  it  forms  a  similar  prepa- 
ration to  the  Decoctum  Sarzce  compoaitum,  P.  L. ; 
and  is  very  generally  substituted  for  it  in  dispens- 
"fj.  When  honestly  and  skilfully  prepared,  it  is 
eally  a  most  convenient  and  valuable  article ;  it 
38,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  and  as  the  difference  is  not  readily 
distinguished  by  mere  ocular  examination,  it  would 
be  bt'tter  for  the  dispenser  to  avoid  employing  it, 
unless  it  be  ordered.  The  following  formula  is 
that  employed  by  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
drug-houses,  which  is  proverbial  for  the  superior 
quality  of  their  decoction  of  sarsaparillcu 

Prep.  Red  Jamaica  saraaparilla  96  lbs. ;  meze- 
reon root  9  lbs. ;  liquorice  root  (bruised)  16  lbs. 
Proc.  These  are  packed  into  a  clean  copper  pan, 
and  two  or  three  boards  with  as  many  ^  cwt.  iron 
weights  placed  thereon  ;  water  is  now  run  in,  to 
about  10  inches  higher  than  the  ingredients,  and 
heat  is  applied  until  ebullition  comhiences.  The 
materials  are  now  allowed  to  macerate  without 
boiling  for  about  6  hours,  when  the  weights  and 
boards  are  removed,  and  the  liquid  is  gently  boiled 
for  1  hour,  care  being  taken  to  add  fresh  water 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  well 
covered.  The  decoction  is  next  run  off,  and  set 
evaporating  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  the  ingredients 
are  then  washed  with  boiling  water,  by  allowing 
it  to  descend  from  a  species  of  shower-bath,  after 
the  manner  of  "  sparging,"  described  under 
**  Scotch  ale."  This  is  repeated  until  the  water 
runs  off  nearly  colorless.  The  whole  of  the  liquid 
is  now  evaporated  without  delay,  until  reduced  to 
8^  gallons,  when,  after  cooling,  2  drachms  of  es- 
sential oil  of  sa.%afras,  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  are  added,  and  aftenn'ards, 
1  pint  of  essence  of  guaiacum.  The  liquid  is  then 
placed  in  a  suitable  sized  barrel,  set  upon  its  head, 
fitted  with  a  small  cock,  {not  placed  too  near  the 
bottom,)  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  week,  by 
which  time  it  becomes  clear  and  brilliant. 

Remarks,  To  conduct  this  process  successAiUy, 


several  large  copper  pans  are  required;  sne  of 
which,  to  boil  the  ingredients  in,  must  be  capable 
of  containing  from  120  to  150  gallons  at  least,  and 
the  remainder  sufliciently  lai^  to  receive  the 
fiquors  drawn  off.  The  evaporation  and  decoction 
should  also  be  conducted  by  steam-heat  A  very 
excellent  plan  adopted  by  some  houses  is,  to  em- 
ploy large  wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the  heat  by 
means  of  pipes  laid  along  the  bottom,  and  supplied 
with  high-pressure  steam.  This  method  is  ten 
expensive  than  the  use  of  double  steam  pans,  as 
above.  When  essence  of  guaiacum  is  not  u^ed, 
24  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  dust 
has  been  sifted,  are  boiled  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients instead.     (See  Sarsaparilla.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SENEGA  ROOT.  Sifn. 
Dec  op  American  Snakbroot.  Df.c.  Srxrgjb, 
(P.  ti.)  Prep.  Seneka  root  3z;  water  3  pints; 
boil  to  one'half,  and  strain. 

Dose,  fjiss  to  fjiij,  three  er  four  times  daily,  m 
humoral  asthma,  chronic  cough,  djvpsy,  ^cc.  h 
is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  and  in 
large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  the  anti- 
dote employed  by  the  Senegaro  Indians  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.     (Dr.  Tennant,) 

DECOCTION  OF  SQUILLS,  COMPOITND. 
Syn.  Dec  Scill^  comp.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  SquiUs 
3iij  ;  juniper  berries  Jiv ;  snakeroot  Jiij  ;  water 
lb.  iv ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  and  add  of  SH-eet 
spirits  of  nitre  fjiv. 

DECOCTION  OF  STARCH.  Syn.  Mirci- 
LAGO  Amyli,  (P.  L.  178B-1824.)  Dec.  Amtli, 
(P.  L.  1B36.)  Prep.  Starch  3iv ;  water  1  pint ; 
mix  gradually  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  Use.  As 
an  enema  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  excoriaUooft 
of  the  rectum. 

DECOCTION  OF  STEMLESS  MILK 
VETCH.  Syn.  Dec  Abtraoall  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Root  of  the  astragalus  escapus  3x ;  water  3  pints; 
boil  to  1  quart.  Dose.  The  whole  to  be  taken 
within  the  24  hours.     Alterative,  &c. 

DECOCTION,  STRENGTHENING.  Syn. 
Tonic  Decoction.  Prejp.  I.  Peruvian  bark, 
bruised,  ^ss]  Virginian  snakeroot  3ij  ;  water  1 
pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  and  add  spirits  of 
cinnamon  Jiss ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  5ies.  Dose. 
2  oz.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

II.  Decoction  of  bark  Jv;  tincture  of  1>ark  Svj; 
aromatic  confection  3j ;  sal  volatile  3j.  />o«r.  1 
or  2  tablespoonfuls  night  and  rooming. 

DECOCTION  OF  SUET.  Syn.  Artificial 
Goat's  Milk.  Dkc.  Sevl  Prep.  (Dr.  Cummin.) 
Tie  some  chopped  mutton  suet  in  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  simmer  it  for  a  short  time  in  milk. 

DECOCTION,  SYDENHAM*S  WHITK 
Syn.  Hartshorn  Drink.  Mibtura  Cornu  Jjtm. 
Prep.  Prepared  bunit  hartshorn  Jij  ;  gum  arabie 
Jj  ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  to  1  quart  and  strain.  M ■- 
cilaginouB ;  demulcent. 

DECOCTION    OF    TAMARINDS.      Syiu 

Dec    Tamarindorum.     Prep.    Tamarinds    Jw; 

vvater  1  pint ;  boil  for  5  minutes  and  strain.     A 

*  }leasant  drink  in  fevers,  asthma,  chronic  coiigfaB« 

qlg 

DECOCTION  OF  TAMARINDS  AND 
SENNA.  Syn.  Dec  Tamarini>oruii  cox  Scx- 
NA,  (P.  E.  1744.)  Tamarinds  3vj ;  cream  of 
3ij  ;  water  f  Jxxiv ;  boil  in  a  glazed  earthen 
until  reduced  to  fjxiv ;  then  infuse  tberei*  for  19 
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hoars,  senna  Ziv ;  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  violets 
Ij.    Pureative. 

DECOCTION  OF  TAR.  Syn.  Tar  Water. 
Dec.  PiciB  uquidjB.  Prep,  Tar  1  r*z. ;  water  1^ 
pints ;  boil  to  1  pint. 

DECOCTION  OF  TORMENTIL.  Syn. 
Dec.  TormbntiiwB,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Tormentil  root, 
bruised,  J ij ;  water  1^  pints;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
strain.  Astringent.  Dote.  2  to  4  tablespooufuls 
41  diarrhiBa,  &.c. 

DECOCTION, OF  VERBENA.  Syn.  Dec. 
Yrruesjr.  Prep.  Verbena  (vervain)  2  oz. ;  wa- 
ter 1^  ptutb  ;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain. 

Rtrmarks.  The  verbena  officinalis  was  former- 
It  hisrhly  recommended  by  Etmuller,  Hartman, 
De  Hacn,  Morley,  and  others,  in  scrofula,  cepha- 
lalgia, Scc.f  but  afterwards  fell  into  nejorlect.  More 
recently,  a  decoction  of  the  plant  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Boshanov  as  an  anti*  febrile. 

DECOCTION,  VULNERARY.  Syn.  Dec 
Vci-kNkrarium.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Ground  ivy,  and 
broad-leaved  plantain,  of  each  Jss ;  water  3  pints ; 
boil  to  1  quart,  stniin,  and  add  su^ar  Jss. 

DECOCTION  OF  WALNUT  BARK.  Syn. 
Dec.  Juula.ndis.  Prep.  (P.  Gen.)  Grt^en  bark  of 
walnuts  5j }  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes 
and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  VVALL-PELLITORY. 
Syn.  Due.  PARiRTARiiK.  Prep.  (Ratier.)  Root  of 
waIl-p(>liHory  ^  ;  water  1^  pints ;  boil  to  1  pint. 

DECOCTION  OF  WHORTLEBERRIES. 
Syn.  Dkc.  Uv.b  Ursi,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Whortleber- 
ry leaves,  bruised,  ^ ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  1 
|Hot  and  strain. 

Do9e.  i  to  4  tablespoonfnia,  in  phthisis  and  pu- 
rulent atTcctions  of  the  urinary  organs. 

DECOCTION  OF  WILLOW  BARK.  Syn. 
Dec.  Salicis.  Prep.  (W^ilkinson.)  Willow  (salix 
latlfolia)  bark,  bruised,  Jiss ;  macerate  in  water 
IIk  ij,  for  6  hours,  then  boil  for  15  minutes  and 
strain.    Tonic,  awtrin^ont,  and  febrifuge. 

DECOCTION  OF  WOODY  NIGHT- 
SFIADE.  S/n.  Dec  of  Bitter-swekt.  Dec 
Od-CAJiAR.E,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Stalks  of  the  herb, 
•Itced,  ox. ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
strain. 

I}osc.  I  to  3  oz.  It  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
Darcotict  and  is  ^iven  in  dropsy,  asthma,  and  sev- 
eral «c.ily  skin  disease.s.  Itii  narcotic  action  may 
be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  ^  an  oz.  of  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavendfr,     (Collier.) 

r>ECOC TION  OF  WORMSEED.  Syn.  Dec 
Sa.ntoxici.  Prep.  Wormsecd,  bruised,  51]  ;  water 
1  pint  :  boil  down  to  fjxvj,  and  strain.  Stomachic, 
rermiftxge.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  injection 
sfTiiii^  sMcaridcs. 

DECOCTION  OF  YELLOW  MULLEIN. 
Syn.  JDec.  V^erbasci  Tiiapri.  Prep.  (Dr.  Home.) 
Yellow  mullem  5J  ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  a  short 

time. 

DECOLORATION.  The  blanching  or  loss 
oC  the  natural  color  of  any  substance.  Sirups, 
and  many  animal,  vegetable,  and  saline  solutions, 
■re  decolored  or  whitened  by  agitation  with  ani- 
oaal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  subsidence  or  filtra- 
^00.  IVtany  fluids  rapidly  lose  their  natural  color 
07  exposure  to  light,  especially  the  direct  rays  of 
l{i4s  «uo.  In  this  way,  castor,  nut,  poppy,  and 
other  oils,  are   whitened.     By   tlie  joint 


action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  cottons  and 
linens  are  commonly  bleached.  The  peculiar 
way  in  which  light  produces  this  effect,  has  never 
been  satibfactorily  explained.  That  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  appears 
evident,  from  the  fact,  that  contact  with  air  is  not 
always  necessary.  I  find  that  raw  castor  oil,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  closely  corked,  will 
whiten  with  as  much  rapidity  as  that  in  another 
similar  sized  bottle,  placed  beside  it  and  left  un- 
corked. There  is,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  given  olT,  which  has  an  odor  re- 
sembling carbureted  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  open 
bottle,  oxygen  Is  continually  absorbed,  certain  oily 
acids  formed,  and  some  Impure  carbonic  acid 
evolved.  When  this  action  is  permitted  to  go  on 
for  some  time,  the  oil  becomes  thick  and  rancid, 
but  may  be  partially  restored  to  its  former  state, 
by  filtration  through  coarsely-powdered  and  fresh- 
ly-burnt animal  charcoal.  The  latter  substance  is 
commonly  employed  to  deprive  fish  oils  of  their 
disagreeable  odor,  as  well  us  to  lessen  their  color. 
The  decoloration  of  textile  fabrics  and  solid  bodies 
generally,  is  called  bleaching.  (See  Oils,  Tal- 
low, Sirup,  Sugar,  &c.) 

DECOMPOSITION.  Syn.  Decomtosition, 
(Fr.)  Zbrset7.ung,  (Ger.)  In  Chemistry.  The 
resolution  of  compounds  into  their  elements,  or  the 
alteration  of  their  chemical  constitution  in  such  a 
manner  that  new  products  are  formed. — Thus: 
the  gas  that  illuminates  our  streets,  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  pit- coal ;  and  vinegar  and 
brandy,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  grape  juice.  The  decomposition 
of  bodies  may  be  either  simple  or  cnmplicaied^  ac- 
cordingly as  one  or  more  compounds  are  produced. 
— Thus :  when  the  vapor  of  water,  (steam,)  which 
is  a  compound  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and  1  of  hy- 
drogen, is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  the  latter  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  in 
an  uncombined  state.  This  resolution  of  the  ele- 
ments of  one  body,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound,  is  called  by  chemists,  simple  or  single 
decomposition.  The  above  change  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  following  diagram : — 

Mutcrials.  Conipn»itiun.  Prodnctt. 

VAfOROrWATERJ  S>'!™?"'   '  ,  ^i"'™^''"  *" 

T  ^  1  }  Oxide  of  Iron, 

Iron Iron    .  .  .  .  ^  *' 

When,  however,  two  bodies  sufTer  mutual  altera- 
tion, and  an  interchange  of  their  elements  takes 
place,  producing  new  compounds,  it  is  called  doU' 
ble  decomposition.  Thus :  when  sal  ammoniac 
and  chalk  are  mixed  together  and  distilled,  as  in 
the  preparatk)n  of  smelling  salts,  (sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,)  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  former 
unites  to  the  lime  of  the  latter,  forming  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  lime  ;  while  the  ammonia  of  the  sal  ammo- 
niac unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  form- 
ing sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  over 
and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver.  Tliis  mutual  de- 
composition is  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram:— 
Materials.  CnmpoHitirm.  PnNiacts 

Sal  Am-  \  HydrochloricAcid  ^ 

Ammonia     •  •     )   ^  Hydrockl.  of  l^tme. 

Lime >    1  Sesfviearbonate  tf 

Carbonic  Acid    S  •^""^"*«- 


moniac 
Chalk. 


For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  no  notice  Is  taken  in 
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the  above  diagram  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  lime,  one  portion  of  which  is  dissipated 
along  with  an  atom  of  ammonia,  and  another  is 
condensed  along  with  the  newly-formed  carbonate 
of  anmionia. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  order  in 
which  decompositions  take  place  among  com- 
pounds, is  of  vast  importance  to  the  chemical  man- 
ufacturer, and,  in  fact,  forms  the  ground-work  of 
operative  chemistry.  The  tyro  in  this  art  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
subject.  A  knowledge  "  of  the  elective  affinities 
of  bodies,  simple  and  compound,  imparts  to  its  pos- 
sessor an  irresistible  power  over  the  unions  and  dis- 
unions of  the  elements,  which  he  can  exercise 
with  certainty  In  effecting  innumerable  transforma- 
tions in  tho  arts."  (Ure.)  The  following  tables 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  and 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of 
many  of  the  decompositions  that  take  place  in  the 
chemical  operations  detailed  in  this  work,  as  well 
as  to  anticipate  the  effects  resulting  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  mimerous  substances. 

I.  Table  of  simple  Affinity. 
The  following   table,  drawn   up  from  the  re- 
searches of  Geoffi-oy,  Bergman,  Vauquelin,  Four- 
C.roy,  and  others,  has  been  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  for  the  convenience  of  reference.     The 
substance,  the  attractions  of  which  are  to  be  shown, 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  each  paragraph, 
and  the  substances  to  which  it  has  an  attraction, 
follow  in  the  order  of  the  forces  of  attraction. 
Acetic  Acid.     Baryta  ;  Fotassa  ;  Soda ;   Stron- 
.tia ;    Lime ;    Ammonia ;    Magnesia  ;    Metallic 
oxides  ;  Glucina ;  Alumina ;  Zirconia. 
Alcohol.    Water ;  Ether  ;  Volatile  oil ;  AlkaHne 

sulphurets. 
Alumina.     Acids — Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Hydrochlo- 
ric,  Oxalic,  Arsenic,   Fluoric,  Tartaric,    Suc- 
cinic, Mucic,  Citric,  Phosphoric,  Lactic,  Benzoic, 
Acetic,  Boracic,  Sulphurous,  Nitrous,  Carbonic, 
Hydrocyanic. 
Ammonu.    ^ct(2»— Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Hydrochlo- 
ric, Phosphoric,  Fluoric,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  Ar- 
senic, Succinic,  Citric,  Lactic,  Benzoic,  Sulphur- 
ous, Acetic,  Mucic,  Boracic,  Nitrous,  Carbonic, 
Hydrocyanic  ;  Oil ;  Water ;  Sulphur. 
Amknic  Acid.    The  same  as  Fluoric  Acid,  omit- 
ting Silica. 
Baryta.      Acids — Sulphuric,  Oxalic,  Succinic, 
Fluoric,  Phosphoric,  Mucic,  Nitric,  Hydrochlo- 
ric, Suberic,  Citric,  Tartaric,  Arsenic,  Lactic, 
Benzoic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Sulphurous,  Nitrous, 
Carbonic,  Hydrocyanic  ;  Sulphur  ;  Phosphorus ; 
Water;  Fixed  Oils. 
Benzoic  Aoid.    White  oxide  of  arsenic  ;  Potassa ; 
Soda;  Ammonia;    Bar}'ta;  Lime;   Magnesia; 
Alumina. 
Boracic  Acid.    The  same  as  Fluoric  Acid,  omit- 
ting Silica,  and  adding  Water  and  Alcohol. 
Camphoric  Acid.     Lime;   Potassa;   Soda;   Ba- 
ryta ;  Ammonia ;  Alumina ;  Magnesia. 
Carbon.    Oxygen  ;  Iron ;  Hydrogen. 
Carbonic  Acid.     Baryta  ;  Strontia  ;  Lime ;    Po- 
tassa ;  Soda ;  Magnesia  ;  Anmionia ;  Glucina  ; 
2iroonia ;  Metaliic  oxides. 


Citric  Acid.  Same  as  Oxalic  acid,  exeeptii^ 
that  Zirconia  should  be  inserted  after  Alu- 
mina. 

Fixed  Oils.  Lime;  Baryta;  Potassa;  Soda; 
Magnesia ;  Oxide  of  Mercury ;  Metallic  oxides ; 
Alumina. 

Fluorio  Acid.  Lime  ;  Baryta ;  Strontia ;  Mag- 
nesia ;  Potassa ;  Soda ;  Ammonia ;  Ghiciiui ; 
Alumina  ;  Zirconia ;  Silex. 

Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  same  as  Nitric  add, 
excepting  that  Ammonia  should  stand  above 
Magnesia. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  Baryta  ;  Strontia;  Potaaea; 
Soda ;  Lime  ;  Magnesia  ;  Ammonia. 

Hydrogen.  Oxygen  ;  Sulphur ;  Carbon ;  nos- 
phorus;  Nitrogen. 

Lactic  Acid.     The  same  as  Acetic  acid. 

Lime.     Acids — Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric,  Snc- 

<•  cinic.  Phosphoric,  Mucic,  Nitric,  Hydrochloiric, 
Suberic,  Fluoric,  Areenic,  Lactic,  Citric,  Malic, 
Benzoic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Suipburous,  Nitrous. 
Carbonic,  Hydrocyanic  ;  Sulphur;  Phosphonu; 
Water ;  Fixed  oil. 

Magnesia.  Acids--OxB\ic,  Phosphoric,  Sulphuric, 
Fluoric,  Arsenic,  Mucic,  Succinic,  Nitric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Tartaric,  Citric,  Malic,  Lactic,  Ben- 
zoic, Acetic,  Boracic,  Sulphurous,  Nitrous, 
Carbonic,  Hydrocyanic ;  Sulphur. 

Nitric  Acid.  Baryta  ;  Potassa ;  Soda ;  Strontia; 
Lime  ;  Magnesia ;  Ammonia ;  Glucina ;  Alu- 
mina ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

Nitrogen.  Oxygen  ;  Sulphur  ;  Phosphoius;  Hy- 
drogen. 

Oxalic  Acid.  Lime;  Baryta;  Strontia;  Mag- 
nesia ;  Potassa  ;  Soda ;  Ammonia  ;  Alumina ; 
Metallic  oxides  ;  Water  ;  Alcohol. 

Oxide  of  Antimony.  Acids — Gallic,  Hydro- 
chloric, Benzoic,  Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Tar^ 
taric,  Mucic,  Phosphoric,  Citric,  Succinic,  Fluo- 
ric, Arsenic,  Lactic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydro- 
cyanic ;  Fixed  alkalis ;  Ammonia. 

Oxide  op  Arsenic.  Acids — Gallic,  Hydrochlo- 
ric, Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Tartaric,  Fbos- 
phoric.  Fluoric,  Succinic,  Citric,  Acetic,  Hy- 
drocyanic ;  Fixed  alkalis ;  Ammonia ;  Fixed 
oils ;  Water. 

Oxide  of  Copper.  Acids — Gallic,  Oxalic,  Tar- 
taric, Hydrochloric,  Sulphuric,  Mucic,  Nitric, 
Arsenic,  Phosphoric,  Succinic,  Fluoric,  Citric, 
Lactic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbonic ; 
Fixed  alkalis  ;  Ammonia ;  Fixed  oils. 

Oxide  of  Gold.  Acids-^BAWc,  Hydrochloric, 
Nitric,  Sulphuric,  Arsenic,  Fluoric,  Tartaric, 
Phosphoric,  Acetic,  Hydrocyanic  ;  Ammonia ; 
Sulphureted  Hydrogen. 

Oxide  of  Iron.  Acids — Gallic,  Oxalic,  Taitaiie, 
Camphoric,  Sulphuric,  Mucic,  Hydrochkxae, 
Nitric,  Phosphoric,  Arsenic,  Fluoric,  SnccagoCt 
Citric,  Lactic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydi 
Carbonic. 

Oxide  of  Lead.  Acids — Gallic,  Sulphuric* 
cic,  Oxalic,  Arsenic,  Tartaric,  Phosphoric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Sulphurous,  Suberic,  Nitric,  JPIuotiCy 
Citric,  Malic,  Succinic,  Lactic,  Acetic,  BeiixQic» 
Boracic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbonic;  Fixed  oib; 
Ammonia. 

Oxide  of  Mercury.  Acids — Gallic,  Hydroelil»> 
ric.  Oxalic,  Succinic,  Arsenic,  Phosphoric,  Sal> 
phurie,  Mucic,  Tartaric,  Citric,  Malic,  Solphnr- 
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I,  Nitric,  Fluoric,  Acetic,  Benzoic,  Boracic, 
Hydrocyanic,  Carbonic 

Oxide  of  Platina.  Acids — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
Nitric,  Salphuric,  Arsenic,  Fluoric,  Tartaric, 
Phosphoric,  Oxalic,  Citric,  Acetic,  Succinic, 
Hydrocyanic,  Carbonic ;  Ammonia. 

OxiOB  OF  Silver.  Acida — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  Mucic,  Phosphoric,  Sulphur- 
ous, Nitric,  Arsenic,  Fluoric,  Tartaric,  Citric, 
Lactic,  Succinic)  Acetic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbon- 
ic ;  Ammonia. 

0x1  DC  OF  Tin.  Acid» — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
Sulphuric,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  ArBcuic,  Phosphor- 
ic. Nitric,  Succinic,  Fluoric,  Mucic,  Citric,  Lac- 
tic, Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydrocyanic ;  Ammonia. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Aeid9 — ^Gallic,  Oxalic,  Sulphu- 
ric, Hydrochloric,  Mucic,  Nitric,  Tartaric, 
Phosphoric,  Citric,  Succinic,  Fluoric,  Arsenic^ 
Lactic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbon- 
ic ;  Fixed  alkalis ;  Ammonia. 

Oxygen.  Carbon  ;  Charcoal ;  Man^nese ;  Zinc  ; 
Iron  ;  Tin ;  Antimony ;  Hydro^n ;  Phosphorus ; 
Sulphur ;  Anenic ;  Nitrogen  ;  Nickel ;  Cobalt ; 
Copper;  Bismuth;  Caloric?  Mercury;  Silver; 
Arsenioub  acid ;  Nitrous  oxide  ;  Gold ;  Plati- 
num ;  Carbonic  oxide ;  Hydrochloric  acid ; 
White  oxide  of  manganese;  White  oxide  of 
lead. 

Ox  TO  EM.*  Titanium  ;  Manganese ;  Zinc ;  Iron ; 
Tin ;  Uranium ;  Molybdenum  ;  Tungsten ;  Co- 
balt ;  Antimony ;  Nickel ;  Arsenic ;  Chrome  ^ 
Bismuth  ;  Lead ;  Copper ;  Tellurium ;  Platinum ; 
Mercury ;  Silver ;  Gold. 

PaoeFHoaic  Acid.  Baryta  ;  Strontia  ;  Lime ;  Po- 
taasa ;  Soda ;  Ammonia ;  Magnesia ;  Glucina  ; 
Alumina ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides ;  Silica. 

pHOepuoKOUs  Acid.  Liyie ;  Baryta ;  Strontia ; 
Potassa ;  Soda ;  Ammonia ;  Glucina ;  Alumina  ; 
Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

pHospHoaua.    The  same  as  Sulphur. 

Potassa.    The  same  as  Ammonia. 

Silica.    Fluoric  acid ;  Potassa. 

Soda.     The  same  as  Ammonia. 

Stroxtia.  Acids — Sulphuric,  Phosplioric,  Oxalic, 
Tartaric,  Fluoric,  Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  Succin- 

*  Veoqoelln*a  table  or  the  affinity  of  the  metnls  for  ozy- 
I,  accordinir  ti»  the  difficulty  with  which  their  oxides  are 
poved  by  heaL 


ic.  Acetic,  Arsenic,  Boracic,  Carbonic;  W»» 
ter.  ^ 

SuBP.Ric  Acid.  Baryta;  Potassa;  Soda;  Lime  | 
Ammonia ;  Magnesia ;  Alumina. 

Succinic  Acid.  Baryta;  Lime  ;  Potassa;  Soda; 
Ammonia ;  Magnesia ;  Alumina  ;  Metallic  ox- 
ides. 

Sulphur.  Potassa ;  Soda ;  Iron ;  Copper ;  Tin  ; 
Lead ;  Silver ;  Bismuth ;  Antimony ;  Mercury ; 
Arsenic ;  Molybdenum. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Bar>'ta ;  Strontia ;  Potassa  ; 
Soda ;  Lime  ;  Magnesia ;  Ammonia  ;  Glucina ; 
Yttria  ;  Alumina ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

Sulphurous  Acid.  Baryta  ;  Lime  ;  Potassa ;  So- 
da ;  Strontia  ;  Magnesia ;  Ammonia ;  Glucina ; 
Alumina  ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

Sulphureted  Hydrqoen.  Baryta ;  Potassa ;  So- 
da ;  Lime  ;  Ammonia  ;  Magnesia  ;  Zirconia. 

Tartaric  Acid.     Same  as  Oxalic  acid. 

TuNGSTic  Acid.     The  same  as  Fluoric  acid. 

II.  Table  of  the  order  of  Deeomponium  among 
some  of  the  Metallic  Oxidee,  according  to  the 
reeearehee  of  Prof.  Pbrboz. 

muriatic  acid. 
Oxide  of  magnesium. 

"         chromium. 

"         nickel. 
Protoxide  of  mercury. 


nitric  acid. 
Oxide  of  magnesium. 

"         silver. 

««         cobalt 

*<        nickel. 
Protoxide  of  cerium. 
Oxide  of  zinc. 
Protoxide  of  manganese. 
Oxide  of  lead. 


cadmium. 

copper. 

glucinum. 

aluminuHL 

uranium. 

chromium. 
Protoxide  of  mercury. 
Oxide  of  mercury. 
"         iron. 
**        bismuth. 


« 


« 


If 


"  cerium. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 
Protoxide  of  manganese. 
"  iron. 

"         uranium. 
**  copper. 

"  tin. 

Oxide  of  glucinum. 
aluminum, 
uranium. 
chromTum. 


« 
« 


iron, 
tin. 

bismuth, 
antimony. 

*^*  Oxide  of  copper  separates  the  oxides  of  alu- 
minum, uranium,  chromium,  titanium,  and  vana- 
dium, from  all  the  oxides  which  are  precipitable, 
as  sulphureta  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


III.  Table  of  the  Sequences  of  the  Baees  with  the  different  Acids,  by  Dr.  Youno. 
h  all  oBiztaKsoftlM  tqafloai  loltttiom  or  two  Mlts,  each  •era  rerotiM  onited  to  the  bate  which  stands  nearest  to  it  in  Uiis1>Um» 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


Baryta  Baryta  Baryta 

Strontia  Pociusa  I'utiusa 

Lime  Soda  Soda 

?>       Potassa  Aminnnia  Hlnmtia 

Eercury?)  Soda  Ptrontin  Ammnnia 

(Mereory?)  Mngnesiat  Mnciiesia 

ilron?)  Glucina  Glucina 

fairnesia  Alamina  Alumina 

Aminoniat  Zirconia  Zirconia 

Qiur.ina  Lima  Lime 
rne*ia       AluminHf 
AanH»iiia*    Zirconia 
OMfifm          (Copper?) 
AlonBina 


6* 

Pol 


ryta 


) 


Soda 

Strontia. 

Ammonia9 

MiigneKiaf 

Glucina 

Alumina 

Zireonia 

Lime 


ZarotMiia, 
KlTSIC 


Mt  aiAinc  FHoaFHORic  Fluoric  Svlphurovs  Boracic 


Baryta 

PotasM 

Baryta 

Potassa 

goda 
Baryta 

Strontia 

Siida 

Lima 

Strontia 

Strontia 

Potassa 

AmmoniaH 

AmmoniaH 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Lime 

MngDasta? 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Glucina 

Glucina 

Alumina 

Alumina 

Alumina 

Ziiconia 

•  > 

•  • 

Zireonia 

Zirconia 

•  • 

1  Boracic 

CARBomc 

NrriioiTB 

Baryta 

Potassa 

Buda 

Ammonia 

Strontia  * 

Uafnissia 

Glucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Lime? 


A^ead 
Mercury 

{Iron 
Potassa 
Soda 
Maffoesia 

•  « 

Iiead 
Zinr. 
Coppor 


Phosphoroci  Acbtxo 


1 


*  Ammonia  stands  above  magiiesia  when  cold.  t  A  triple  salt  is  formed. 

iPerhafw  mn^ nMia  ouKht  to  stand  lower.         {  A  compound  salt  is  formed,  and  when  hot,  macnesia  stands  above  ammooik 
y<H»rcToy  xays  that  sulphate  of  strontia  is  deeomposed  oy  borate  of  aotmonia. 
With  beat,  ammonia  stands  below  lime  and  magnesia. 
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DEFECATION.  Syn.  Defecation,  (Fr,) 
Klaren,  {Ger.)  From  Lat  de  and  /«x,  dregs. 
In  chemistiyi  the  separation  of  a  liquid  from  its 
feces  or  impurities.  This  is  usually  performed  by 
•ubsidence  and  decantation,  and  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  purification  of  saline  solutions,  on  the 
large  scale,  in  preference  to  filtration ;  than  which 
it  is  both  more  expt'ditious  and  inexpensive. 

DEFLAGRATION.  iSyw.  Deflagration, 
(Fr.)  Verpuffuno,  {Ger.)  Deflaqratio,  (Lat, 
from  deJUigrOf  to  bum.)  In  chemistry,  the  rapid 
combustion  of  any  substance,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  some  change  in  its  composition,  by  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  oxygen.  The  process  of 
oxidizing  substances  by  means  of  nitre,  is  common- 
ly called  deflagration,  and  is  performed  by  project- 
ing a  mixture  of  equal  parts  q{  the  nitrate  and  the 
inflammable  or  oxidizable  body  into  a  red-hot  cru- 
cible,^ in  small  portions  at  a  time.  Several  articles 
mentioned  in  this  work  are  prepared  in  this  way. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Syn.  Zerfliebsen, 
(Ger.)  DiLiQUEscENTiA,  (Laty  from  diliqueMcOf 
to  melt  down.)  The  attraction  of  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  solution  therein.  The  term 
is  applied  to  certain  salts,  that  by  exposure  gradu- 
ally assume  the  liquid  state.  Such  salts  are  said 
to  be  deliquescent. 

DELPHINE.  Syn.  Delphina.  Delpiiinia. 
Delphinium.  An  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Las- 
saigne  and  Feneulle  in  the  delphinium  staphysa- 
gria,  or  stavesacre. 

Prep.  I.  The  husked  seeds  are  ground  to  pow- 
der, boiled  in  a  little  water,  and  pressed  in  a  cloth. 
The  filtered  decoction  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  little  pnro  magnesia,  and  reflltored, 
and  the  residuum,  after  being  well  washed,  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
out  the  alkali,  and  gives  it  up  again  by  gentle 
evaporation  and  cooling. 

II.  Dtgest  the  bruised  but  unshelled  seeds  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  strain,  precipitate  with  carbon- 
ate of  potassa,  and  digest  the  precipitate  in  alcohol 
as  before. 

Prep.f  UfteSf  ^c.  A  semi-crystalline  white 
odorless  powder,  having  an  acid  bitter  taste.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether, 
and  readily  in  alcohol.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
acids,  which  are  very  bitter,  and  crystallize  witli 
difficulty.  As  commonly  procured,  it  is  mixed 
with  an  acrid  resin  called  staphysain.  (Couerbe.) 
Its  alcoholic  solution  produces  a  burning  and  tin- 
gling sensation,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  and  a 
similar  sensation  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  when  it  is  taken  in  doses  of  a  few  grains.  It 
has  been  exhibited  in  neuralgia  and  rheumatism, 
by  Dr.  Tumbull. 

DEMULCENTS.  (From  demulceo,  I  sooth.) 
Bland,  emollient  substances  that  obviate  irritation 
by  covering  the  exposed  part,  and  protecting  it 
from  the  action  of  acrid  matter.  The  principal 
demulcents  are,  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  lin- 
seed, liquorice,  arrow-root,  pearl  barley,  isinglass, 
almondn,  spermaceti,  almond  and  olive  oils,  and 
most  mucilaginous  and  oily  substances.  For  in- 
ternal use  these  are  made  into  mucilages,  decoc- 
tions, emulsions,  or  milks,  with  water,  and  form 
suitable  beverages  in  dysentery,  diarrham,  catarrh, 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  all  other  dis- 
eases where  diluents  are  useful. 


(  DENSITY.  (From  dentus,  thick.)  The  qnin. 
tity  of  matter  contained  in  a  given  space.  It  ii 
commonly  used  synonymously  with  specific  grav- 
ity. Tiius,  quicksilver  is  said  to  have  a  greater 
density  than  copper,  and  alcohol  a  less  density 
than  oil  of  vitriol. 

DENTIFRICE.      (Dentifricum,    Lat,  fimn 
denSf  a  tooth,  and  fricOf  I  rub.)     Substances  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth,  to  cleanse  and  beautify  them. 
The  most  usual  form  of  dentifrices  is  that  of  pow- 
der; but  washes  and  electuaries  are  also  some- 
times employed.     The   ingredients  employed  in 
dentifrices  should  not  be  too  hard  or  gritty,  Ua/L 
they  injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  nor  should 
they  be  too  soft  or  adhesive,  for  in  that  case  they 
would  adhere  to  the  gums,  and  be  disagreeable 
Finely-powdered  pumice-stone  is  one  of  those  sub- 
stances that  act  entirely  by  mechanical  attritioo, 
<nd  is  hence  an  objectionable  ingredient  in  tooth- 
powder,  intended  for  daily  use.     It  is,  however, 
very  generally  present  in  the  various  advertiseii 
dentifrices,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  rapid 
action  in  whitening  the  teeth.     Finely -powdered 
Bath  brick  is  anotlier  substance  of  a  similar  nature 
to  pumice,  and,  like  that  article,  should  only  be 
occasionally  employed.     Cuttle-fish  bone,  coral, 
and  prepaced  chalk  are  also  commonly  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  the  latter  is  rather  too  soft 
and  absorbent,  to  form  the  sole  ingredient  of  a 
tooth-powder.    Charcoal,  which  is  so  very  gener- 
ally employed  as  a  dentifrice,  acts  partly  mechan- 
ically, and  partly  by  its  chemical  properties  of 
destroying  foul  smells,  and  arresting  putrefaction. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  newly  burnt,  and 
kept  in  well -closed  vessels,  as  by  exposure  to  the 
air  it  rapidly  loses  its  antiseptic  powers.     Powder- 
ed rhatauy,  cinchona  bark,  and  catechn  are  need 
as  astringents,  and  are  vl^ry  useful  in  foulness  of 
spongiivi^ss  of  the  gums.     Myrrh  and  masticfa  are 
employed  on  acount  of  their  odor,  and  also  because 
of  their  presumed  preservative  action,  and  power 
of  fixing   loose   teeth.     Insoluble   powders  have 
been  objected  to  on  account  of  their  being  apt  to 
accumulate  between  the  folds  of  the  gums,  and  in 
the  cracks  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  impart  a  disa- 
greeable appearance.    To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
reddish  or  flesh-colored  tinge  is  commonly  giTen 
to  them  with  a  little  rose  pink,  or  similar  coloring 
substance,  when  any  small  portion  that  remainB 
unwashed  off  will   be   less  conspicuous.      Some 
persons  employ  solulile  substances  as  tooth-pow- 
ders, which  are  free  from  the  above  objection. 
Thus,  sulphate  of  potash  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  grittiiiei»  of 
their  powders  and  their  slight  solubility  in  ^^ater. 
Phosphate  of  soda  and  common  salt  are  also  em- 
ployed as  dentifrices,  and  possess  the  advanta^  of 
being  readily  removed  from  the  mouth  by  means 
of  a  little  water.    Among  those  substances  that 
chemically  decolor  and  remove  unpleasant   odons, 
the  only  ones  employed  as  dentifrices  are  charcoal 
and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda.     The   fisrst  i 
have  already  noticed  ;  the  others  may  be  used  by 
brushing  the  teeth  with  water,  to  which  a  little  of 
their  solutions   has  been  added.      A  very  ^reak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  commonly  employed 
by  smokers  to  remove  the  odor  and  color  imparted 
by  tobacco  to  the  teeth.     Electuaries  made  si 
honey  and  astringent  substances  are  frequYsUy 
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iployed  in  diseasea  of  the  gums.  The  juice  of 
the  common  strawberry  has  been  recommended 
as  an  elegant  natural  dentifrice,  as  it  readily  dis- 
•olves  the  tartareous  incrustatious  on  the  teeth, 
and  imparts  an  agreeable  odor  to  the  breath.  (See 

£j.ECTUARY.) 

DEPILATORY.  Syn,  Depilatoirb,  (Fr.) 
ExTHAAKENSMiTTSL,  (Ger.)  Dei'ilatorius,  (Lut,, 
from  de,  from,  and  pilus,  the  hair.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  any  application  that  removes  hair  from  the 
human  skiu.  Depilatories  act  either  mechanical- 
ly or  chemically.  To  the  first  belong  adhesive 
Rasters,  that  on  their  removal  from  the  skin  bring 
away  the  hair  with  them ;  equal  parts  of  pitch 
and  resin,  spread  on  leather,  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  To  the  second  class  belong  those  sub- 
•tauces  which  act  upon  the  bulbous  roots  of  the 
hairs,  and  destroy  their  vitality.  The  former  me- 
thod is  more  painful,  but  less  dangerous,  than  the 
laitei  one.  The  following  are  the  principal  depil- 
atories at  present  employed  in  the  fashionable 
world. 

I.  {Delcroix^t  Poudre  Subtile.)  Prep.  Orpi- 
nent  I  part;  finely-powdered  quicklime  and  starch, 
of  each  11  parts  ;  mix. 

Remarks,  It  should  be  kept  from  the  air.  For 
nae,  make  it  hito  a  paste  with  a  little  warm  water, 
and  apply  it  to  the  part,  previously  shaved  close. 
As  soon  as  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  may 
be  washed  off  with  a  little  warm  water. 

IL  {Oriental  Rusma.)  Prep,  Quicklime  2  oz. ; 
oarpuneut  ^  oc ;  strong  alkaline  lye  1  lb. ;  boil  to- 
S)ether  until  a  feather  dipped  into  it  loses  its  flue. 
It  is  applied  to  the  skin,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
water,  by  gentle  friction,  for  a  very  short  time, 
followed  by  washing  with  warm  water.  This  is 
(me  of  the  most  certain  and  powerful  depilatories 
made,  bat  rapidly  loses  its  strength  unless  kept  in 
a  well-stoppered  glass  bottle. 

III.  {Chinese  Depilatory,)  Quicklime  1  lb.; 
pearlash  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
i«duce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
eorked  bottles.     Use  like  Poudre  Subtile. 

IV.  (Plenck'a  Pasta  Epilatoria.)  '  Orpiment  1 
part;  quicklime  12  parts;  starch  10  parts.  As 
laitf. 

V.  {Rayer's  Depilatory.)  Lime  1  oz. ;  carbon- 
ate of  potash  2  oz. ;  charcoal  powder  1  drachm. 
As  last.  This  and  No.  Ill  are  preferred  by  those 
persons  who  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  arsenic. 

VI.  {Roseate  Depilatory.)  Like  IV,  but  slight- 
ly colored  with  rose-pink. 

VII.  {Turkish  Depilatory.)  Quicklime  7  oz. ; 
OTptment  1  os. ;  mix.     As  above. 

VIII.  {Depilatory  Paste.)  Quicklime  1  oz.; 
oqNment  and  orris-root,  of  each,  3  drachms  ;  salt- 
petre axid  sulphuFi  of  each  1  dr. ;  soap-lees  ^  a 
pint ;  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  It  should 
be  kept  from  the  air. 

IX.  {Depilatory  Soap.)  Turkish  depilatory 
and  soft  soap,  equal  parts  ;  mix. 

DETERGENT,  COLLIER'S.  Prep.  Liquor 
of  potassa  f3ij  ;  rose-water  fjvss ;  spirits  of  rose- 
mary fjss  ;  mix.     frees  the  head  from  scurf. 

DEXTRINE.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
action  i>f  dilute  acids  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
and  by  infiusiou  of  malt,  at  about  150'^  F.  on  starch. 
It  reeeoibles  gum.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
adioik  of  its  solution  oa  polarized  light ;  it  causes 


the  plane  of  polarization  to  deviate  to  the  right 
(See  Diastase.) 

DIAMONDS,  PARISIAN.  These  beauUfol 
imitations  of  the  **  priceless  gem,"  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  are  made  by  a 
chemist  in  Paris,  and  are  only  the  oxide  of  tin.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  brilliancy  which  has 
rendered  this  imitation  so  famous,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  as,  after  exposure  for  some  time, 
they  become  as  dull  as  common  gla.ss.  (Mining 
Journal.) 

DIAPENTE.  Prep.  Laurel  berries  and  mus- 
tard, of  each  3  lbs. ;  gentian  root  2  lbs. ;  turmeric 
4  lbs. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix  well.  Used  by 
farriers  as  a  tonic. 

DIAPHORETICS.  (Diaphoreticus,  Lat, 
from  Stafopitaj  I  carry  through.)  Medicines  that 
increase  the  perspiration.  Those  that  produce 
this  effect  in  a  powerful  degree,  are  generally 
called  sudorifics.  The  principal  diaphoretics  are 
warm  diluents,  as  gruel,  tea.  barley-water,  &c. ; 
salts  of  the  alkalis,  as  the  citrates  of  potussa  and 
soda,  acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal  am- 
moniac, nitre,  &c. ;  preparations  of  antimony,  as 
tartar  emetic,  antimouial  powder,  &c. ;  also  Do- 
ver's powder,  opium,  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  al- 
cohol, wine,  &c. 

The  use  of  diaphoretics  is  indicated  in  most 
disea.ses  accompanied  by  fever,  and  a  dry  skin. 

DIAPHRAGM.  (Diaphragma,  Lat.,  from 
Sia<ppda<rui,  I  separate  by  a  partition.)  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  porous  cell  or  vessel  that 
separates  the  fluid  containing  the  p<»itive  plate 
from  the  fluid  that  surrounds  the  negative  plate, 
in  constant  galvanic  batteries.  (See  BArrKRV.) 
The  most  convenient  diaphragms  for  all  common 
purposes,  are  those  composed  of  thin  biscuit-ware ' 
they  are  also  frequently  made  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
animal  membrane,  coarse  and  tighlly-wove  can- 
vass, &c.  Those  of  plaster  may  be  easily  formed  by 
surrounding  an  oiled  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  hoop 
of  paper,  and  pouring  pluster  of  Paris,  mixed  up 
with  water,  into  the  spuce  between  the  two. 

DIARRHCEA.  (From  aia^/>««,  1  flow  through.) 
A  purging  or  looseners  of  the  bowels.  The  causes 
of  diarrha'a  are  various,  but  among  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  preKCUce  of  irritating  matter,  worms,  or 
acidity  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  In  general,  it 
will  be  proper  to  administer  an  aperient,  for  which 
purpose  rhubarb  is  usually  preferred.  The  dose 
may  be  from  20  to  30  grain.s,  on  {>ugar,  or  made 
into  a  bolus.  After  the  due  oprrution  of  this  med- 
icine, opium,  astringents,  and  absorbents  may  be 
taken  with  advantage.  The  first  and  second  are 
indicated  when  great  irritability  exists,  and  the 
third,  in  cases  of  diarrhoia  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  acidity.  Chalk  mixture,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added,  or  the  com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  are  excellent 
medicine,  and  will  generally  quiet  the  bowel.s.  A 
small  piece  of  catechu,  or  hard  extract  of  logwood, 
sucked  in  the  same  way  as  a  lo/.enge,  is  a  pleasant 
method  of  taking  either  of  those  powerful  astrin- 
gents. 

DIASTASE.     A  peculiar  substance,  contained 
in  maU,  which  efl*ects  the  conversion  of  starch  into' 
dextdne  and  grape  sugar.     It  may  be  procured 
from  a  cold  infusion  of  malt,  by  adding  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  it  under  the  form  of  a  tastelen 
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white  powder.  In  this  state  it  is  freely  soluble  in  ' 
water.  It  appears  from  experiments,  that  1  part 
of  diastase  will  convert  2000  parts  of  starch  into 
grape  sugar.  Malted  barley  is  said  to  contain  j^-g 
part  of  this  substance;  yet  this  small  portion  is 
quite  Bufllicient  to  tonvert  tlie  starch  of  the  malt 
into  sugar  duAng  the  operation  of  mashing,  provi- 
ded this  be  properly  couducted.  **  The  most  favor- 
able temperature  for  this  conversion  is  140°  to  149® 
Fahr.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  saccharificatiou  should  take  place  as  speedily 
as  possible,  so  that  the  sugar  produced-may  not  re- 
main in  contact  with  much  gummy  matter,  in 
which  case  the  diastase  will  not  convert  the  latter 
into  sugar.  In  fact,  the  liquefaction  and  saccliar- 
ification  should  proceed  simultaneously."  (M.Gue- 
rin  Varry.) 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Scotch  system 
of  ale-brewing  is,  in  this  latter  respect,  most  excel- 
lent, and  if  the  mashing  were  conducted  at  a  low- 
er temperature,  would  be  almost  perfect  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  richest  and 
sweetest  extracts  of  malt  are  obtained  by  employ- 
ing water  at  a  heat  ranging  from  157®  to  160®  F., 
beginning  at  the  lowest  of  these  temperaturesi 
Where  three  mashings  are  made,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  ma^h  should  be  respectively, — 
1450,— 160®,— 175®  F.  (See  BaiwiNO,  and  Fer- 
mentation.) 

DIET.  "  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  no 
inconsiderable  branch,  and  deserves  a  much  great- 
er share  of  regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with. 
A  great  variety  of  diseases  might  be  removed  by 
the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the 
impatience  of  the  suiferen.  On  all  occasions,  it 
may  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cnre, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  performed  without  a 
due  observance  of  the  non-naturals."  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  meaning 
c\  jae  terms,  low  diet,  full  diet,  dtc 

Low  Diet. 

Breakfast  and  Tea. — Warm  new  milk  and  wa- 
ter ;  weak  black  tea,  its  astringent  properties  cor- 
rected by  a  due  addition  of  milk.  Gruel,  toasted 
bread,  at  least  one  day  old,  and  without  butter. 
Ritsks  sopped  in  the  above  fluids. 

Dinner. — GnicI,  new  milk  and  arrow-root,  sago, 
or  tapioca ;  chicken  and  veal  broths ;  roasted  ap- 
ples ;  light  bread  puddings.  Pastry  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  avoided. 

Supper. — Gruel,  arrow-root. 

Occasional  drinks. — Filtered  or  spring  water ; 
toast-and-water  made  with  toasted  bread  or  brown- 
ed biscuit ;  barley-water ;  whey ;  lemonade,  of 
subdued  acidity.  Sweet  oranges  may  be  freely 
taken,  if  the  sense  of  thirst  be  oppressive. 

Middle  Diet 

Breakfast  and  Tea. — Same  as  in  low  diet,  with 
the  addition  of  mixed  tea. 

Luncheon,  (if  required.) — A  cup  of  arrow-root, 
sago,  tapioca,  with  biscuit,  or  two  or  three  bars  of 
toasted  (stale)  bread  ;  or  these  with  oranges. 

Dinner. — In  addition  to  '*  low  diet,"  boiled  chick- 
ens; calves'  and  sheep's  feet,  stewed;  mutton 
broth ;  beef  tea ;  boiled  soles,  whiting,  tuihot,  &c. ; 
lamb ;  potatoes,  asparagus,  light  bread  or  rice  pud- 
diog,  roasted  apples.    After  the  repast,  may  be  ta- 


ken one  glass  of  port,  oM  sherry,  or  madeira  wine, 
diluted  with  at  least  twicw  its  quantity  of  water. 

Suppsr^ — ^A  cup  of  gruel,  sago,  tapioca^  or  ar- 
row-root 

FuU  Diet. 

Breakfast  and  Tea. — Same  as  m  "middle 
diet ;"  in  addition  to  which  may  be  taken  coffee  or 
chocolate.  Stale  or  toasted  bread,  sparingly  but- 
tered. 

Luncheon  — A  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  table-ale 
or  porter. 

Dinner. — ^The  **  middle  diet"  bill  of  fare  may  be 
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augmented  by  mutton-chops,  mmp-steaks,  roast 
or  boiled  fresh  meats,  fruit  pies,  (avoiding  the  pas- 
try,) baked  or  boiled  rice  or  tapioca  puddings.  At 
this  meal  table-beer  or  porter  may  be  taken  as 
common  drink,  and  after  it,  one  or  two  glasses  of 
port,  old  sherry,  or  Madeira. 

Supper. — Same  as  in  "  middle  diet" 
An  additional  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  or  lunch- 
eon,  will  convert  thu  "/tt/f  into   **  generouii* 
diet 

Milk,  Farinaceous,  Vegetable,  and  Fruit  Diet 

The  articles  of  food  within  this  range  are  mHk, 
eggs  lightly  boiled,  gruel,  sago,  arrow-itMit,  tapio- 
ca, isinglass,  wheaten  and  bariey  bread,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  artichokes,  peas, 
cauliflowers,  cabbage,  S{Nnage,  water-cress,  cele- 
ry. Fruit  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  loxniy 
than  as  nutriment ;  however,  when  taken  in  mod- 
eration, it  is  wholesome ;  when  to  excess,  poina- 
ous.  Stone  fruit,  as  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries,  are  the  least  digestible,  and 
should  never  be  taken  but  when  ripe ;  apples  and 
pears  are  not  so  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation as  stone  fruit,  but,  unlesi  ripe  and  well- 
masticated,  had  better  be  eaten  cooked.  Oranges, 
gooseberries,  (avoiding  the  skins,)  grapes,  witlwiil 
the  husks  and  seeds,  currants,  ripe  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  follow  consecutively  in  the  onda 
in  whicli  they  are  here  enumerated,  the  first  being 
most  easy  of  digestion.  Notwithstanding  such  an 
ample  store  of  materials,  the  selection  most  cf 
course  depend  upon  season,  appetite,  and  the 
known  effects  of  each  upon  individaal  constitn- 
tions. 

DIETETIC  COMPOSITION.  Prep.  Pow- 
dered  sago  and  patent  cacao,  eqnal  parta ;  mix. 
It  is  used  like  arrow  root 

DIGITALIN.  Syn.  DiarrAUA.  Dioitalzna. 
An  alkali  discovered  by  M.  Royer  m  the  digitafis 
purpurea. 

Prep.  Digest  1  lb.  of  foxglove  in  ether,  first  in 
the  cold  and  then  heated  under  pressure ;  when  it 
has  again  become  cold,  filter,  and  distil  off*  the 
ether,  dissolve  in  water,  and  again  filter;  treat  the 
solution  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  gently  vwvfh- 
orate  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  again  digest  fai 
ether.  From  this  solution  the  alkali  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  By  repeated  re-aolutions  it 
may  be  procured  in  a  crystalline  state. 

JKemarks.  As  obtained  above,  it  tonvM  a  bnnni 
mass,  faintly  alkaline  to  test  paper.  It  is  power- 
fully poisonous,  and  is  said  to  posDcas  the  same 
properties  as  digitalis,  but  in  a  very  conoentiated 

DILUENTS.  (From  daw,  I  wMh  away.) 
Aqueous  liqaors,  so  named  because  they  incr^ 
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the  fluid  portion  of  the  body.  Tea,  barley-water, 
water  gruel,  and  similar  articles  are  the  meet  com- 
mon <iUuents,  after  pure  water.  The  copious  use 
of  liquids  of  this  class  is  recommended  in  all  acute 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics  and  sudoriiics. 

DIOSMIN.  A  bitter  extractive  matter  obtained 
by  Brande,  from  buchu  leaves.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

DISIJVFECTANTS.  Agents  which  destroy 
miasmata.  The  principal  of  these  are  chlorine, 
the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  the  fumes  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids,  heat,  and  ventilation.  The  last 
two  are  the  most  efficient  and  easily  applied.  The 
clothing,  bedding,  &«.  of  patients  laboring  under 
contagious  diseases,  may  be  efiectually  disinfected 
by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  Neither  the  texture  nor  color  of  textile 
fabrics  is  injured  even  by  a  heat  of  250*^  Fahr.  It 
b  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses  to  bake 
tlie  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have  the  itch,  or 
are  infested  with  vermin.  Quicklime  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and 
several  other  noxious  gases,  and  is  therefore  com- 
monly used  as  a  wash  for  the  wails  of  buildings. 
Acetic  acid,  camphor,  fragrant  pastiles,  cascarilla, 
and  other  similar  substances,  are  frequently  burnt 
or  volatilized  by  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  dii^uising 
unpleasant  odors.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  lime 
have  the  property  of  rapidly  destroying  noxious 
efiiuvia.  A  quantity  of  either  of  these  sulphates 
thrown  into  a  cesspool,  for  instance,  will  ui  a  few 
hours  remove  the  fetid  smell. 

DISTILLATION.  Syn,  Distillation,  (Fr.) 
Branntweinsbjennerbi,  (Ger.)  In  Chemistry.' — 
TIm  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensation  of 
fliiid,  by  means  of  a  still  and  refrigerator,  or  other 
similar  apparatus.  In  commercial  language,  the 
term  is  apj^ed  to  the  manufacture  of  spirituous 
Isquora 

The  di$em)ery  of  the  art  of  di9tmation  is  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  the  alchemists,  but  there  appears 
to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  known  in 
more  remote  ages  to  the  Arabians  and  other  eastern 
nations,  to  whom  it  probably  descended  from  the 
ancient  Babylonians.    Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
a  rediscovery  of  the  process  was  made  by  some  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  first 
notice  of  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Amoldus  de 
Villa  Nova,  and    his  pupil  Raymond  Lully,  by 
whom  spirit,  or  aqua  vita,  as  it  was  called,  was 
declared  to  be  "an  emanation  of  the  deity ;  an 
element  newly  revealed  to  man,  aud  destined  to 
restore  the  energies  of  modern  decrepitude,"  and 
that  the  discovery  of  this  fluid  indicated  the  con- 
mmmation  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
T'Ae    process  of   dutillation,  as    carried    on 
in    the  distilleries  of  Great  Britain,  may   be  di- 
vided   into   four   general    operations,    viz. — The 
VMsking   or  formation  of  a  saccharine  infusion, 
finom   certain  vegetable  matters,  as  malt,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  &c ; — the  cooling  of  this  wort  or  liquor ; 
the  /iermentation  or  process  by  which  the  sugar  of 
the  cooled  wort  is  converted  into  alcohol ;  and  the 
separation  of  the  spirit  so  formed  by  means  of  a 
styi  and  refirigerator.     By  the  first  operation,  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  are  ob- 
tained ;  by  the  second,  they  are  brought  to  a  tem- 
naratiire  most  iavorable  to  the  transformation  that 
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takes  place  in  the  third,  after  which  it  only  re* 
mains  to  free  the  product  of  the  last  ooeration  from 
the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  associated :  this 
is  done  in  the  fourth,  and,  correctly  speaking, 
constitutes  the  only  part  of  the  process  wliich  can 
be  called  distiilation^ 

The  general  principles  of  the  first  three  of  the 
preceding  operations,  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Brewing,  Diastase,  and  Fermentation.  It  will 
there  be  seen,  that  the  amylaceous  or  starchy  mat- 
ter of  tlie  grain  is  first  saccharified  and  afterwards 
converted  into  alchohol,  and  that  certain  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  render  the  process  success- 
ful aud  economical.  In  many  of  the  distilleries  of 
Great  Britain,  molasses  and  analogous  saccharine 
substances  are  employed,  in  which  case  the  vege* 
table  principle  (sugar)  essentinl  to  the  formation 
of  alcohol,  is  already  present,  and  merely  requires 
simple  solution  in  water  of  a  proper  temperaturei 
to  be  ready  to  be  subjected  to  immediate  fermen« 
tation.  In  general,  however,  the  sources  of  spirit 
in  England  are  the  various  kinds  of  grain  ;  barley, 
wheat,  and  rye,  are  those  commonly  employed 
These  are  ground  and  mixed  with  bruised  malt  in 
various  proportions,  and  are  mashed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  malted  grain.  The  fermentation  is  car- 
ried on  until  the  dei»ity  of  the  liquor  ceases  to 
lessen,  or  attenuate,  which  is  determined  by  an 
instrument  called  a  saccharometer.  When  this 
point  is  arrived  at,  it  is  submitted  to  distillation,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  acetous  fermentation, 
which  would  lessen  its  alcoholic  value. 

During  the  process  of  distilling  off  the  spirit  of 
the  fermented  "  wash"  or  wort,  a  hydrometer  is 
employed  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and  as  soon  as 
the  liquor  that  passes  over  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  weakness,  the  operatk>n  is  stopped  and  the 
spent  wash  removed.  The  spirits  obtained  by  the 
firat  distillation  are  generally  called  **  low  wines,** 
and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  '975.  By 
rectification  or  "  doubling,**  a  crude  milky  spirit, 
abounding  in  oil,  at  first  comes  over,  followed  by 
clear  spirit,  which  is  received  in  a  separate  vessel. 
The  process  is  continued  until  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  the  distilled  liquor  diminishes  to  a  certain 
degree,  when  the  remaining  weak  spirit  that  comes 
over,  called  "faints,**  is  caught  separately  and 
mixed  with  the  low  wines,  preparatory  to  another 
distillation.  The  strongest  spirit  passes  over  first, 
and  the  condensed  Uquor  gradually  becomes 
weaker,  until  it  ceases  to  contain  alcohol.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  by  receiving  in  separate  vessels 
any  given  portion  of  the  product,  spirit  of  any  Re- 
quired strength  within  certain  limits  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  found  from  experience,  and  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  theory,  that  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  distillation  is  conducted,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  product,  and  the  less  quantity 
of  oil  or  other  volatile  matter  will  come  over  along 
with  it  To  promote  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  process  in  vacuo,  but  on  the  large 
scale  this  has  never  been  adopted.  The  distilla- 
tion of  the  "  wash**  is  usually  carried  on  in  a  sep- 
arate set  of  stills,  to  those  employed  for  the  rec- 
tification of  the  low  wines.  For  very  strong  and 
tasteless  spirit,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  rectifica- 
tion takes  place,  conjointly  with  other  methods  to 
abstract  the  water,  and  to  remove  any  foreign 
matter  that  yitiates  its  odor  or  flavor.    A  portion 
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of  8oap  18  put  into  the  still  with  the  wash  to  pre- 
vent excessive  frothiug. 

Tiie  quaDtity  of  spirit  obtained  from  various  sub- 
stances, and  even  from  pure  sugar,  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  tiie  several  operations  are  con- 
ducted. By  theory,  pure  sugar  &hould  yield  51{ 
of  alcohol,  but  in  practice  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit 
is  the  utmost  obtained  from  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  Harmstfedt,  lOU  lbs.  of  starch  yield  35 
lbs.  of  aicohot,  or  7*8  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  and 
100  lbs.  of  the  following  grains,  produce  the  ac- 
companying quantities  by  weight  of  spirit  of  sp.  gr. 
'9427,  or  containing  45  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol ; 
wheat,  40  to  45% ;  rye,  36  to  42% ;  barley,  40% ; 
oats,  3G^ :  buckwheat,  40j;  maize,  40^;  tlie  mean 
being,  3'47  gallons  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  found  that 
a  bushel  of  good  malt  yields  2  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  and  that  the  maximum  quantity  of  proof 
^irit  obtained  from  raw  grain,  mashed  with  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  malt,  does  not  exceed  22  gal- 
lons per  quarter. 

By  the  excise  laws,  the  distiller  is  restricted  in 
the  density  of  his  worts,  to  sp.  gr.  between  1050  and 
1090;  and  in  IScotland,  between  1030  and  1075  ; 
nor  is  a  distiller  allowed  to  mash  and  distil  at  the 
same  time.  (See  Alcohol,  Fermentation,  Still, 
Brandy,  Gin,  &c.) 

DIURETICS.  (DiURETiCA,  from  ii«J,  through, 
and  oBpoy,  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine.  The  principal  diuretics 
are  aqueous  fluids, — which  act  by  increasing  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood, — ^and  certain  sub- 
stances which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  by 
stimulating  the  kidneys.  Among  the  former  may 
be  classed  nearly  all  aqueous  liquids,  as  most  of 
them  produce  diuresis,  if  the  skin  be  kept  cool. 
Among  the  latter,  may  be  mentioned  the  nitrate, 
acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa;  oils  of  juniper, 
turpentine,  cajeput,  and  copaiba  ;  dilute  spirit,  and 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ;  decoction  of  common  broom, 

DOORS.  Much  annoyance  is  sometiines  ex- 
perienced from  the  creaking  of  doors.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  soap,  or  a  mixture 
of  tallow  and  blacklead  on  tlie  hinges. 

DRACINE.  Syn.  Draconin.  A  red  vegeto- 
alkaline  body,  discovered  by  M.  Melandre  in  drag- 
on's blood. 

Prep.  Dissolve  dragon's  blood  in  alcohol,  filter, 
concentrate,  add  cold  water,  and  collect  the  spongy 
precipitate.  Wash  this  well,  neutralize  with  di- 
lute* sulphuric  acid,  and  again  wash  well  with 
water. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Dracino  has  a  fine  red  color ;  is 
tasteless,  inodorous,  flexible,  and  fuses  at  131°  F. 
The  most  remarkable  property  is,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  filtering-paper, 
may  be  detected  by  sulphate  of  dracine,  the  yellow 
color  instantly  turning  red. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep.  Shellac  4  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  add  Canada  balsam  5  oz. ;  and  coarsely-pow- 
dered gum  benzoin  2  oz. ;  when  well  mixed,  stir  in 
red  Sanders  wood  and  Venetian  red,  (both  in  fine 
powder,)  of  each  1  lb.;  blend  well  together,  and 
form  into  sticks.    • 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  distinguished  from 
genuine  dragon's  blood,  by  its  partial  solubility  in 
mlcohol.    It  makes,  however,  a  very  fine  colored 


powder,' but  for  varnishes  is  better  without  the  ?«• 
netian  red. 

DRAUGHT.  Syn.  Haustus,  (Lat.)  bt  Phab- 
MACY :  a  single  dose  of  liquid  medicine.  Drangfata 
are  almost  exclusively  extemporaneous,  and  £sSa 
from  mixtures  only  in  quantity.  They  are  gener« 
ally  dispensed  in  two-ounce  vials. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTACID.  Syn,  Haustub  Aj»- 
TACiDLs.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  Compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms  f  3j ;  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  mag^ 
nesia  (fluid  magnesia)  f  3ix ;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Magnesia  3j ;  peppermint 
water  f  Jiss ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  f  3j  ;  mix.  la 
heartburn,  and  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

6.  Liquor  of  ammonia  16  drope ;  almond  mix- 
ture foij  ;  laudanum  10  drops.  In  acidities  of  the 
primes  vice,  2  or  3  times  daily. 

III.  Carbonate  of  soda  20  grs. ;  compound  in- 
fusion of  gentian  and  water,  of  each  f3vj  ;  tincture 
of  hops  f3j ;  mix.  In  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  &c« 
twice  a  day. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTI-EMETIC.  Syn.  HAt» 
Tus  Anti-Emeticus  RiviERL  (P.  Cod.)  Ptep 
Bicarbonate  of  potassa  3fls ;  water  f^iij  ;  lemoa 
sirup  f^  ;  lemon  juice  f  Jas ;  mix,  and  cork  secure- 
ly in  a  strong  bottle. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTISEPTIC.  Prep.  (Collier.) 
Decoction  of  yellow  cinchona  bark  f^  ;  laudanum 
5  drops ;  spirit  of  pimento  f3ij ;  mix.  In  putrid 
fevers,  gangrene,  &c. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  L 
(Collier.)  Tincture  of  castor  f3j ;  snlpboric  ether 
10  drops ;  peppermint  water  fjiss  ;  mix.  In  hys- 
teria, and  ti^at  species  of  irregular  muscnlar  action 
dependent  on  debility. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Musk  mixture 'fSxir ;  Vkjikv 
of  ammonia  16  drops  ;  tincture  of  castor  f3j ;  simp 
of  poppies  f3ss  ;  mix.  Three  or  four  times  daily, 
in  hysteria  and  convulsive  afl^tions,  after  the 
6owels  have  been  well  cleared  out. 

b.  Oil  of  aniseed  10  drope;  magnesia  20  grs.; 
tincture  of  senna  f3ij ;  peppermint  water  l3x ; 
mix.     In  flatulence  and  spasms  of  the  stomach. 

DRAUGHT,  APERIENT.  I.  {HauJtius  ape^ 
Hens  niger,  Paris.)  Infusion  of  senna  fjj ;  tinc- 
tures of  senna  and  jalap,  of  each  fSj ;  tartrate  of 
potash  5j ;  sirup  of  senna  f3j ;  mix. 

II.  (Haustus  aperiens  effervescens.  Dr.  Yoimg.) 
Prep.  Cr)'stals  of  carbonate  of  soda  3iias ;  waiei 
8  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  3iij  ;  mix,  in  a  soda-watet 
bottle,  and  cork  instantly.  It  riiould  be  drank 
while  effervescing. 

III.  (Seidlitz.)     Sesquicarbonate   of  soda   50 
gm. ;  potassio-tartrate  of  soda  2  dr. ;  water  6  oz. 
dissolve,  and  add  tartaric  acid  40  grs. 

DRAUGHT,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Hai-stii 
Aromaticus  cum  Rheo.  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Aro- 
matic confection  3j. ;  infusion  of  rhubarb  and  cin- 
namon-water, of  each,  f3vj ;  mix.  In  diarrbfra, 
&c. 

DRAUGHT,  ASTRINGENT.  Prep.  I.  (Dr. 
Paria)  Chalk  mixture  ^i^s ;  laudanum  15  drops ; 
tincture  of  catechu  f3j  ;  mix.  Both  this  luiA  the 
last  are  excellent  in  diarrhcea,  aiiter  tlie  bowels 
have  been  first  cleared  out  with  a  purgative.  One 
may  be  taken  after  each  motion. 

II.  (Thomson.)    Extract  of  logwood   13   ^rs.; 
cinnamon  water  f3xv;    tincture  of  catechu   £3} 
In  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  &c. ;  as  last 
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DRAUGHT,  CATHARTIC.  Prep.  I.  (Dr. 
Thomson.)  a.  Tartrate  of  potash  ^  ;  tincture  of 
St»nna  f3j  ;  iuftnioii  of  seni;a  foxivai ;  sirup  of  saf- 
fron fSssi ;  mix.  In  acute  diseases,  taken  early  in 
the  TnoraiuGr. 

6.  Epsom  salts  and  manna,  of  each,  3ij ;  infu- 
sion of  roses  fSxiv  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  10  drops ; 
mix.  In  inflammatory  affections,  and  to  check 
vomiting  in  low  fevers. 

c.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  3j ;  powdered  rhubarb 
20  ^rs. ;  peppermint  water  HSxij ;  mix.  In  dys- 
pepsia, attended  with  costiveness  and  acidity,  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner. 

d.  Castor  oil  f3v ;  powdered  gum  20  grs. ;  rose- 
water  f^;  compound  tincture  of  lavender  8 
drops;  sirup  of  poppies  f3j;  mix.  In  colic  and 
calculus. 

DRAUGHT,  DIAPHORETIC.  Prep,  I. 
(Collier.)  Infusion  of  serpeutary  fjiss;  tincture 
of  ditto  f3j  ;  mix.    Tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  tSesquicarbonate  of  potassa 
20  grs. ;  fresh  lemon  juice  f3iv ;  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony one-sixth  gr. ;  water  f3xj ;  sirup  of  poppies 
loj ;  mix. 

b.  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  f3vj  ;  camphor 
mixture  f3x  ;  nitrate  of  potassa  10  grs. ;  sirup  of 
tolu  fSas ;  mix.     In  inflammatory  aflections. 

DRAUGHT,  DIURETIC.  I.  (Collier.)  Tinc- 
ture of  jalap  f3ij  ;  vinegar  of  squills  f3j  ;  pepper- 
mint water  f3x ;  mix. 

I I.  (Copland.)  Acetate  of  potassa  Sss ;  infusion 
of  quassia  and  cinnamon  water,  of  each  f3vj ; 
▼inegar  of  squills  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each, 
f3es ;  mix. 

III.  (Thomson.)  Nitre  8  grs.;  tincture  of  di- 
gitalis 16  drops ;  infusion  of  roses  f3xiij  ;  sirup  of 
loaen  f3j  ;  mix.     In  dropsy ;  tiiree  times  daily. 

DRAUGHT,  EFFERVESCING.  Prep.  (G. 
H.)  Sesquicarbouate  of  soda  30  grs.;  water  or 
peppermint  water  fjiss ;  sirup  of  orange-peel  f3ij ; 
tincture  of  calumba  [38b  ;  tartaric  or  citric  acid  25 
gn. ;  add  the  acid  last,  and  drink  while  efibrves- 
cing.     Stomachic,  tonic,  anti-emetic,  &.c. 

DRAUGHT,  EMETIC.  Prep.  I.  (Thomwn.) 
a.  Ijiecacaauha  powder  20  grs. ;  ipecacuanha  wine 
f3ij ;  water  f3vj ;  mix.  For  unloading  the  stomach 
in  ordinary  cases. 

b.  Sulphate  of  zinc  30  grs  ;  water  f3x ;  dissolve. 
In  cases  of  poisoning,  and  the  commencement 
of  an  intermittent  fever. 

c.  Sulphate  of  cop{)er  10  grs. ;  water  fjij ;  mix. 
As  an  emetic  when  laudanum  has  been  taken  as 
a  poison. 

DRAUGHT,  EXPECTORANT.  Prep.  (Col- 
lier.) Mixtures  of  amnioniacum  and  almond,  of 
each,  f3vj ;  tincture  of  squills  10  drops ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT,  LAXATIVE.  (Haustus  Lax- 
ans  cum  Taraxaco,  Dr.  Copland.)  Infusion  of 
senna,  and  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  of  each, 
f3vj  ;  sulphate  of  potassa  20  to  30  grs. ;  extract  of 
taraxacum  30  to  40  grs.;  compound  tincture  of 
cardaiuoms  Siss ;  mix.  Aperient,  stomachic,  and 
alterative. 

DRAUGHT,  NARCOTIC.  Prep.  (Thom- 
•OQ.)  0.  Camphor  mixture  f^iss;  laudanum  35 
drops  ;  sulphuric  ether  and  sirup  of  saiFron,  of  each 
I3j  ;  mix.     In  intermittent  headache. 

b.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  15  grs. ;  fresh  lemon 
ioice  f^ ;  water  f^ ;  spirit  of  nutuHsg  f3j ;  sirup 


of  orange-peel  fSes ;  tincture  of  hemlock  10  drops 
mix.     In  diseases  of  increased  irritability. 

c.  Carbonate  of  potassa  20  grs. ;  fresh  lemon 
juice  fjss;  peppermint  water  f ^ ;  laudanum  25 
drops ;  sirup  of  tolu  f3ss  ;  mix.  To  procure  sleep 
in  the  majority  of  diseases. 

DRAUGHT  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA.  Prep.  (Paris.)  Camphor  mixture  f^iss; 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  f3iv;  autimonial 
wine  20  drops  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  AMMONIA.  Prep. 
(Braude.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  20  to  30  drops; 
compound  tinctures  of  cardamomft  and  gentian, 
of  each  f3ss ;  camphor  mixture  f^iss  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  BISMUTH.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Paris.)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  8  grs. ;  almond 
mixture  f^j ;  tincture  of  henbane  20  drops  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Prep. 
{Haustus  Balsami  Peruviani.  St.  B.  H.)  Bal- 
sam of  Peru  f38B ;  mucilage  of  acacia  f3iv ;  pi- 
mento water  f3iij  ;  water  f3v ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  A» 
the  last. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CAJEPUT.  (OIU)  Prep 
(Paris.)  Oil  of  cajeput  3  drops ;  white  sugar  10 
grs. ;  infusion  of  calumba  fSix ;  tincture  of  ditto 
f3j  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CAMPHOR.  Prep.  {Haua- 
tus  Camphora.  G.  H.)  Powdered  camphor  6 
grs. ;  rectified  spirit  q.  s. ;  white  sugar  3j  ;  muci- 
lage of  gum  acacia  3iij  ;  water  f  Jiss  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHTOFCHLORIDEOFCAU^IUM. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Liquor  of  chloride  of  calcium  20 
drops ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian  f3x ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CINCHONA.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Joy.)  Decoction  of  cinchona  f^iss ;  extract  of  cin- 
chona 15  grs. ;  tincture  of  cinchona  (2^  ;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  30  drops  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  COLCHICUM.  Prep, 
(Brande.)  Wine  of  colchiciun  30  drops ;  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  15  grs ;  cinnamon  water  f^ss ; 
water  f^  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  COPAIBA.  (St  B.  H.)  The 
same  as  Draught  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

DRAUGHT  OF  HEMLOCK  AND  HEN- 
BANE. {HauMus  Conii  et  Hyoeciami,  Paris.) 
Extracts  of  hemlock  and  henbane,  of  each,  5  grs. ; 
mucilage  3ij ;  Tuiuor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  f3iv  ; 
sirup  of  red  iKippies  f3j  ;  water  |y  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Iodide  of  potassium  10  grs  : 
compound  infusion  of  orange-{)eel  f3x  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  Prep. 
(Thomson.)  Iodide  of  iron  1  to  2  grs. ;  tincture 
of  orange-peel  f3j  ;  water  f3xi ;  mix.     Tonic. 

DRAUGHT  OF  JALAP  AND  SQUILLS. 
Prep.  (Copland.)  Tincture  of  jalap  f3ij ;  vinegar 
of  squills  r3j ;  peppermint  water  f^JKs  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 
Prep.  Nitre  15  grs.;  powdered  gum  10  grs.;  al- 
mond mixture  fjii^ ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  TURPENTINE.  The  same 
as  Draught  of  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

DRAUGHT,  REFRIGERANT.  Prep.  I 
Carbonate  of  potassa  20  gre. ;  sirup  of  orange-peel 
f3j  ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  f3ss  ;  water  i^m ;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Nitre  12  grs. ;  almond  mixture 
f^iss ;  sirup  of  tolu  f3j  ;  mix.  Both  the  abovot 
in  feveiB  and  inflammatory  diseases. 
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DRAUGHT,  SALINE.  I.  (Collier.)  Cariwn- 
ate  of  potaasa  20.gra. ;  anthnonial  wine  30  dropa ; 
sirup  of  orangre-peel  f3j  ;  tincture  of  orange-peel 
f3K8 ;  water  f^ias ;  mix  and  add  a  large  tablespooii- 
ful  of  lemon  juice.     In  inflammatory  diaeaees. 

DRAUGHT,  TONIC.  I.  (Collier.)  DiBulphate 
of  quinine  2  gm. ;  tincture  of  orange-peot  f  3j ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  5  drops ;  laudanum  10  drops ; 
infuRJon  of  caNcarilla  f  Jiss;  mix.  In  pyrosis,  &^., 
1  hour  before  dinner. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Infusion  of  yellow  bark  fSiss; 
compound  tincture  of  cinchona  f  3j  ;  powdered  cin- 
chona 40  gre.  ;*Rirup  of  orauge-peol  f  Sss ;  mix.  In 
intermittents  and  acute  rheumatisms. 

6.  Infusion  of  cascarilla  f  ^iHs ;  tinctures  of  cas- 
eariila  and  ginger,  of  each  f  oj  ;  mix.  In  dyspepsia, 
arising  from  intemperance. 

DRAUGHT,  VERMIFUGE.  Prep.  (M.  Le- 
▼acher.)  Castor  oil  60  grammes ;  essence  of  tur- 
pentine 1 6  ditto ;  mint  water  64  ditto ;  sirup  32 
ditto;  powdered  gum  6  ditto;  mix.  For  tape- 
worm. 

Drawings,  CHALK  and  pencil.  These 
may  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  abrasion,  by 
waskiing  them  with  skimmed  milk,  or  with  water 
holding  in  solution  a  little  isinglass.  When  the 
fonner  is  used,  great  care  must  \te  taken  to  deprive 
it  of  tlie  whole  of  the  cream,  as,  if  the  latter  sub- 
stance be  present,  it  will  grease  the  drawing.  An 
easy  way  of  applying  these  fluids,  is  to  pour  them 
into  a  sliallow  vessel,  and  to  lay  the  drawing  flat 
upon  the  surface,  then  to  place  it  on  blotting  paper 
in  an  inclined  position  to  drain  and  dry. 

DROP,  BLACK.  8yn.  Braithwait^sobnoinr 
Black  Drop.  Lancastrr*s  do.  Quaki£r*8  do. 
Toustall's  do.  Armstronq^s  do.  Gutta  Nigra, 
(Lat.)  The  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
composition  of  this  well-known  medicine,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Armstrong's  Work  on  Typhus  Fever: — 

**  The  black  drop  was  originally  prepared  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  Edward 
Toustall,  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
recipe  passing  into  the  possession  of  a  near  relative, 
John  Walton,  of  Shildon,  was  found  among  his 
brother's  papers,  and,  by  the  pennissiou  of  Thomas 
Richardson,  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  one  of  his 
executors,  it  is  here  inserted. 

"  Prep,  Take  ^  lb.  of  opium,  sliced ;  3  pints  of 
good  veijuice  ;  1  «^  oz.  of  nutmeg ;  ^  oz.  of  saflron ; 
boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  i  lb.  of 
sugar  and  two  lipoonfuls  of  yeast  Set  the  whole 
in  a  warm  place,  near  the  Are,  for  6  or  8  weeks, 
then  place  It  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes  of  the 
consistence  of  a  sirup ;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and 
bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle. 
These  ingredients  ought  to  yield,  when  properly 
made,  about  2  pints  of  the  strained  liquor.'* 

The  artide  sold  in  trade  under  the  name  of 
Black  Drop,  is,  however,  seldom,  or  scarcely  ever, 
made  in  the  above  way.  It  is  generally  prepared 
by  macerating  opium  ^  lb.  in  distilled  vinegar  2  lbs., 
for  about  a  fortnight  Black  drop  is  considered  to 
be  four  times  the  strength  of  laudanum,  and  to  be 
milder  and  leas  exciting. 

DROP,  TASTELESS  AGUE.  Prep.  White 
arsenic  1  gr.;  water  1  oz. ;  dissolve.  Dose.  1 
ieaspoonful  night  and  morning. 

DROPS.    8yn.  Gotta,  {Lat.)    This  tann  fe 


commonly  applied  to  compound  medicines  that  va 
only  taken  in  small  doses.  The  plan  of  directinf 
liquids  to  be  measured  by  dropping  b  objectionable, 
because  the  drops  of  different  fluids  vary  in  size, 
and  are  also  further  influenced  by  the  size  of  the 
bottle  and  the  shape  of  its  neck,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  liquid  it  contains.  In  CoNKECTioNARr, 
lozenges  formed  by  droppiufr  melted  sugar  on  any 
zciooth  surface,  are  called  drops. 

DROPS,  ACIDULATED.  Spi.  AcrDtTij^reD 
Lkmon  Lozbngrs.  Trochisci  Acidi  Tartarici, 
(P.  E.)  Prep.  Tartaric  acid  i  oz. ;  white  sugar  8 
oz.,  both  in  {lowder ;  oil  of  lemon  10  drops ;  mix 
thoroughly,  then  beat  them  into  a  mass  witli  nm- 
ciluge,  and  form  into  lozenges. 

Kcmarks.  The  above  are  the  iiiBtructions  of  tlia 
Edinburgh  College,  but  acidulated  drops  are  seldom 
prepared  by  the  druggist,  being  generally  pur- 
chased of  the  confectioner,  who  makes  them  in 
the  way  described  under  Confectionary  Drohl 
Tliey  fonn  an  agreeable  lozenge  for  couglts,  sore 
throats,  &c. 

DROPS,  ABBE  ROUSSEAU'S.  Syn.  Aass 
Rousseau's  Laudanum.  Wink  of  Opium,  pre- 
pared BY  Fermentation.  Prep.  Honey  Jxij ; 
boiling  water  lb.  itj  ;  set  it  in  a  wann  place,  and  as 
soon  as  fennentation  commences,  add  opium  Jiv, 
dissolved  in  water  f  ^xij  ;  let  it  work  for  a  inontJi ; 
strain,  evaporate  to  Jx  ;  agahi  strain,  and  add  fee- 
tified  spirit  of  wine  f  Jivss. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  siuiiiar  to  the 
Lancaster  Black  Drop. 

DROPS,  ACOUSTIC.  Prep.  I.  Almond  ofl 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  lauaauum,  of  each  1 
drachm ;  mix. 

II.  (Dr.  Hugh  Smith.)  Ox  gall  3iij  ;  balsam  of 
Peru  3j  ;  mix.     In  dcafneas. 

DROPS,  iETHER  AND  TURPENTINE. 
Prep,  (flutia  JStheris  Terehintkinat^,  M.  Da- 
rande.)  Sulphtiric  ether  2  parts ;  oil  of  turpentine 
i  part ;  mix.     For  gall-stones. 

DROPS,  ANODYNE.  Prep.  Acetate  of 
morphia  16  grs. ;  acetic  acid  8  drops ;  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  3j  ;  water  ^  ;  mix.  Anodyne  ;  dose 
6  to  25  drops.  The  muriate  or  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia may  be  used  for  a  change,  instead  of  the 
acetiite 

DROPS,  ANTACID.  Prep.  (U.  C.  H.) 
Liquor  of  potassa  f  Jiij  ;  liquor  of  ammonia  f  ^  ; 
myrrh  Jj ;  triturate  together,  and  strain. 

DROPS,  CONFECTIONARY.  Prep.  Pound 
and  sift  double-refined  sugar  through  a  hair  sieve, 
but  not  too  fine ;  and  then  sift  it  through  a  gauze 
sieve,  to  take  out  all  the  fine  dust,  which  would 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  drop.  Put  the  sn^rar  into 
a  clean  pan,  and  moisten  it  with  any  favorite  aro- 
matic ;  if  rose-water,  pour  it  in  slowly,  stirring  it 
with  a  paddle,  which  the  sugar  will  fall  (Vom,  as 
soon  as  it  is  moist  enougli,  without  sticking.  Color 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  carmine,  or  aiiv 
other  color,  ground  fine.  Take  a  small  pan  with 
a  lip,  fill  it  tliree  parts  with  paste,  place  it  on  a 
small  stove,  the  half-hole  being  of  the  size  of  tlie 
pan,  and  stir  the  sugar  with  a  little  ivor)'  or  boin« 
handle,  until  it  becomes  liquid.  When  it  almost 
boils,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  continue  lo  stir  H  ; 
if  it  be  tF:o  moist,  take  a  little  of  the'powdered  sugar, 
and  add  some  to  the  paste,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  of 
sttdi  a  eoDsistence  as  to  run  without  too  much  ex- 
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leiunou.  Have  a  tin  plate,  very  clean  and  smooth ; 
take  the  little  pan  in  the  left  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
right  a  bit  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver  wire,  4  inches 
long,  to  take  off  the  drop  from  the  lip  of  the  pan, 
and  let  it  fall  regularly  on  the  tin  plate  ;  2  hours 
aAerwards  take  off  the  drops  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife. 

DROPS,  DUTCH.  Syn,  Balsam  op  Turpen- 
TiNK.  The  imported  or  genuine  Dutch  drops  are 
the  residue  of  the  rectification  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  rosin,  and  coUectuig 
the  product  in  different  portions.  At  fint  a  white, 
then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  red  oil,  comes  over. 
The  latter  is  the  balsam.  The  article  commonly 
sold  under  this  name  is  prepared  as  follows: — oil 
of  turpentine,  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum,  and  sweet 
q>irit>i  of  nitre,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oil  of  amber  and 
cloves,  of  each  15  drops  ;  mix.  Another  prepara- 
tion, made  by  mixing  balsam  of  sulphur  with  5 
times  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  is  also  sold  as 
Dutch  drops.  Each  of  the  above  is  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  detergent 

DROPS,  FIT.  Syn.  Soot  Drops.  Tinctura 
FuLiuiNis.  Prep.  Wood -soot  ^ij  ;  subcarbonute  of 
potassa  lb.  ss  ;  sal  ammoniac  |j ;  soft  water  lb.  iv ; 
digest  for  three  days,  and  strain.  Said  to  be  anti- 
ipasniodic. 

DROPS,  GOLDEN,  (DE  LA  MOTTE'S.) 
Syn.  Bestucjibff's  Nervous  Tincture.  Elixir 
D*  OR.  Chloride  of  iron  (obtained  by  distilling  iron 
pyrites  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate) 
3  oz. ;  alcohol  |  oz. ;  expose  for  some  time  to  tlie 
rays  of  the  sun.  These  drops  have  the  remarkable 
property  of  losing  their  yellow  color  in  the  sun,  and 
recovering  it  in  the  shade.  They  are  taken  in 
gout,  hypochondriasis,  and  nervous  complaints. 

DROPS,  GINGER.  Prep.  Add  finely-pow- 
dered  Jamaica  ginger,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  es- 
sence, or  a  strong  infusion,  to  the  sugar,  as  hi  Con- 
fiectionary  Drops. 

DROPS,  JESUITS*.  Syn.  Elixir  Antivene- 
mcuH.  Bai^amum  Polychrrstum.  Prep,  Gum 
guaiacum  Jvij  ;  balsam  of  Peru  3iv  ;  root  of  sar- 
■aparilla  Jv ;  spirit  of  wine  lb.  iiss ;  digest  for  14 
day&     (See  also   Compound  Tincture  of  Ben- 

Z0I.V.) 

DROPS,  LAVENDER.  (The  same  as  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender.) 

DROPS,  LEMON.  Prep.  Confectionary  drops 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  flavored  with  es- 
sence of  lemons.  They  may  be  colored  with  an 
infusion  of  turmeric. 

DROPS  OF  LIFE,  SALMON'S.  Syn. 
GuTTM  Vit*.  Prep.  Tincture  of  castor  Jviij ; 
antimonial  wine  and  water,  of  each  lb.  j  ;  opium 
fu} ;  saffron  Jas ;  cochineal,  camphor,  and  nut- 
megs, of  each  3ij  ;  digest  for  10  daya.  Anodyne 
and  diaphoretic.    Dose.  20  to  60  drops: 

DROPS,  NORRIS*S.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  col- 
Qfed. 

DROPS,  ODONTALGIC.  Prep,  (Dr.  Blake.) 
Alnoiy  in  fine  powder,  3j ;  sweet  spmts  of  nitre 
^rij  ;  dissolve. 

DROPS,      PECTORAL,     (BATEMAN'S.) 

Prep.  Castor  1  oz.';  oU  of  aniseed  1  dr. ;  camphor 

5dr. ;  cochineal  1^  dr.:  opium  |  oz. ;  treacle  1 

Ibu ;  proof  tpmi  I  gallon  ;  digest  for  a  week. 

DROPS,  PEPPERMINT.  Confectionary  drope 


flavored  with  essence  or  oil  of  peppermint,  or  pep- 
permint water.  The  whitest  sugar  siiould  be  usedi 
and  English  oil  of  peppermint 

DROPS,  SCOURING.    Prep.  Spirits  of  tur 
pentine  and  oil  of  lemons,  equal  parts  ;  mix.    Used 
to  remove  grease  and  paint  from  cloth.     Both  of 
the  ingredients  must  be  pure  and  newly-distilled. 

DROPS,  SPILBURY'S.  Prep.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate,  gentian  root,  and  dried  orange  peel,  of  each 
3ij  ;  crude  antimony  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each 
3j ;  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  Jviij ;  mace- 
rate for  10  days.     Antiscorbutic, 

J)ROPS,  TONIC.  Prep.  (Collier.)  EUxir  of 
vitriol  f  3ij ;  tincture  of  caluroba  f  3vj  ;  mix.  Dose 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  cold  water. 

DROPS,  WARD^S  WHITE.    Prep.  Quick- 
silver  4  oz. ;  nitric  acid  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add  carbon 
ate  of  ammonia  7  oz. ;  evaporate  and  crystallize 
then  dissolve  the  salt  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
rose-water.     Poisonous. 

DROPSY.  {From  t^wp,  water.)  An  unnatural 
collection  of  aqueous  fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body 
Dropsy  has  been  divided  into  different  kinds,  ani 
has  received  different  names,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  affected  by  the  disease.  When  it  oc- 
curs in  the  cellular  membrane  it  is  called  anasarca; 
when  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  ascites ;  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  hydrocephalus  ;  in  the  scro- 
tum, hydrocele  ;  in  the  uterus,  hydrometra ;  and 
in  the  chest,  hydrothorax.  Dropsy  is  mostly  a 
symptom  of  extreme  debility  and  a  broken-down 
constitution. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  more  especially 
those  which  have  caused  it  The  acute  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  dropsy  generally  require  depletion ; 
in  some  other  cases  tonics  are  administered,  and 
to  promote  the  abeorption  of  the  accumulated  flu- 
ids, diuretics  are  commonly  resorted  to.  Confirm- 
ed dropsy,  especially  hydrocephalus  and  hydrotho- 
rax, are  seldom  cured. 

DROWNING.  The  cause  of  death  from  sub* 
mersion  in  water  is  but  little  understood  by  per- 
sons generally.  It  is  commonly  thought  to  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  lungs  in- 
stead of  air ;  and  hence  the  vulgar  and  dangerous 
practice  adopted  by  the  ignorant,  of  holding  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person  in  an  inverted  position, 
under  the  idea  of  allowing  the  inhaled  water  to 
flow  out  The  actual  cause  of  death  is,  however, 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  venous  blood  is  prevented, 
and  consequently  tlie  latter  circulates  through  the 
arterial  system,  while  the  pulmonary  vein  ceases 
to  convey  oxygenized  blood  to  the  heart  The  con- 
sequences are,  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  vital 
functions,  and  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  so  that  gen- 
erally, in  the  course  of  4  or  5  minutes  after  the 
access  of  air  has  been  cut  ofi;  life  becomes  extinct. 
Many  cases  have  nevertheless  occurred,  whers 
persons  have  been  submerged  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
and  even  longer,  and  where  perfect  insensibility 
has  existed,  and  yet  recovery  has  been  efiected  by 
long  and  skilful  exertion. 

Prevention.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  loss  thai 
that  of  water,  so  long  as  the  lungs  are  partially 
filled  with  air ;  and  that  this  difference  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  permit  of  the  body  floating  with  the  mouth 
fuid  nostrils  free  for  respiration,  provided  the  face 
be  turned  upwards,  or  the  head  thrown  back,  so 
that  the  greater  portion  of.  the  latter  may  be  im- 
mersed, and  ilB  weight  sustained  by  the  water.  It 
is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  if  a  person  throw 
himself  into  tl^e  water,  the  body  will  rapidly  riM  to 
the  surface  and  assume  nearly  the  erect  position, 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  down  to  a  lit- 
tle below  the  eye??,  will  remain  above  the  surface. 
This  position  is  occasioned  by  the  greater  density 
of  the  legs  and  thighs  compared  to  that  of  the 
chest,  which  acts  as  a  species  of  Boat  or  buoy  to 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  this  situation,  however, 
It  would  of  course  be  found  impossible  to  breathe, 
but  if  the  head  be  thrown  back,  so  that  the  face 
may  become  the  exposed  portion,  as  before  men- 
tioned, respiration  may  be  carried  on  without  in- 
convenience. 

The  truth  of  the  above  I  have  frequently  de- 
monstrated in  practice ;  I  found  that  at  each  in- 
spiration a  larger  portion  of  the  face  became  ex- 
posed, and  at  each  expirafinnj  llie  water  rose  very 
nearly  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  but  still  not 
sufficiently  high  to  run  into  it,  unless  a  forced  and 
liurried  respiration  was  purposely  had  recourse  to. 
Thus  a  continual  rising  and  sinking  of  the  body 
takes  place,  and  tliese  motions  are  synchronous 
with  the  inflations  and  contractions  of  the  lungs. 
When  a  hand  and  part  of  the  forearm  is  raised 
above  the  water,  the  face  becomes  instantly  im- 
mersed. From  the  above  it  appears  evident,  that 
if  a  person  fall  into  the  water,  and  exercise  but 
common  presence  of  mind,  he  may  readily  float 
for  some  time,  or  until  assistance  can  reach  him, 
even  though  he  be  not  able  to  swim.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  state  of  alarm  and  agitation 
into  which  persons  are  thrown  on  falling  into  the 
water,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  general  means 
which  should  be  resorted  to  in  such  an  emergency, 
as  well  as  want  of  presence  of  mind,  lead  them  to 
neglect  those  obvious  measures  that  are  eKsential 
to  their  preservation.  Persons  suddenly  submerged 
in  the  water  should  endeavor  to  preserve  them- 
selves as  collected  as  possible,  and  should  avoid 
splashing  and  throwing  themselves  about,  as  this 
will  naturally  increase  the  danger.  They  should 
allow  the  body  to  assume  its  natural  po'^ition,  and 
if  they  cannot  swim,  should  patiently  wait  until 
assistance  be  aflfbrded  them.  Another  point  which 
should  be  remembered  by  every  penjon  under  such 
circumstances  is,  that  there  is  always  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  residual  air  in  this  lungs  in  a  nearly 
deoxidized  state,  and  that  if  this  be  expelled  by 
two  or  three  forced  inspirations,  and  a  deep  inspira- 
tion be  then  taken,  a  larger  quantity  of  vital  air 
will  be  introduced  to  the  lungs,  and  tlte  blood  will 
continue  aerated  for  a  proportionally  longer  time, 
and  consequently  a  longer  period  will  elapse  be- 
fore another  inspiration  will  be  required.  It  will  be 
found,  that  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  breathing, 
we  suddenly  hold  our  breath,  we  shall  only  be  able 
to  do  so  for  a  space  of  time  varj'ing  from  20  to  30 
seconds  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrar}',  we  prepare  our- 
selves by  taking  two  or  three  forced  inspirations, 
and  then  take  a  full  inspiration,  we  may  remain 
for  1  ^  or  2  minutes  before  a  second  attempt  at  res- 
piration need  be  made.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  pearl  fishers,  and  other  divexs  who  are  re- 


markable for  remaining  beneath  the  surface  of  Um 
water  for  some  time.  A  person  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, or  expecting  immediate  submeraion  in  any 
other  situation,  should  have  recourse  to  this  meth- 
od,  as  it  would  permit  the  breath  to  be  held  until 
the  body  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
would  prevent  the  dreadful  eflects  of  attempting 
respiration  while  the  mouth  is  covered  with  that 
fluid. 

The  writer  of  this  article  nearly  lost  his  life  a 
few  years  since,  from  not  exercising  the  precan- 
tions  which  he  is  now  recommending  to  othera. 
He  had  been  swimming  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  was  his  daily  custom  at  the  {>eriod  alluded 
to,  and  was  returning  to  the  bank,  when  a  species 
of  paralysis  seized  both  extremities,  and  iu:»tead 
of  preT<crving  his  presence  of  mind,  and  patiently 
waiting  until  the  flt  went  ofT,  lie  exhausted  him- 
self in  fruitless  endeavors  to  reach  the  land.  The 
result  was,  that  after  a  few  vain  struggles  he  suuk, 
and  vividly  present  to  his  mind,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, are  the  feelings  he  then  experienced.  The 
recolU-etion  of  a  comrade  that  was  drowned  a  few 
days  before,  near  the  same  epot,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  inevitable  death,  passed  across  his  mind  like 
an  electric  shock, — life,  death,  and  eternity — the 
dread  of  leaving  his  friends  in  ignorance  of  Wm  fate, 
and  a  thousand  other  subjects,  were  idealised  in  a 
moment,  ahd  were  followed  by  others  in  iiice>sauf 
and  rapid  succession.  Space  and  time  se<'m*-d  an- 
nihilated.— they  presented  no  visible  horizon  to  the 
mind's  eye, — all  was  present, — all  the  eveuLs  of 
life  seemed  collected  and  perfonning  at  the  same 
moment — as  in  a  day-dream,  where  individual  dis- 
tinctness is  blended  with  general  confusion.  A 
plea.sing  state  of  mental  serenity  ensued  ;  the  pros- 
pect gradually  changed,  and  surroundin;r  f|»;icc 
seemed  covered  with  verdure  of  the  softest  green, 
and  illuminated  with  green  light  of  the  njosl  sub- 
dued tone,  which  gradually  faded  into  twiliglit. 
and — hero  consciousuesa  ceased.  During  llie  whole 
of  this  time,  which  occupied  about  ,3^  minutes,  nc 
great  bodily  sufTering  was  experienced ;  after  ihe 
first  sensations  of  suffocation  were  passed,  none  al 
all  are  recollected  to  have  been  felt.  Muny  years 
have  now  passed  over  since  the  occurrence  ol  the 
accident  above  alluded  to.  but  though  time  has 
erased  from  the  memory'  of  the  writer  inuiiy  evf  nis 
of  more  recent  date,  and  witli  a  busy  hand  has 
scattered  trials  and  afllictions  in  his  path,  >  et  ll^> 

incidents  that  occurred  on  the  morning  of , 

still  occasionally  start  up  before  the  mind,  as  dis- 
tinctly a.s  the  doings  of  yesterday. 

Treatment   of  persons  apparently   drovned 
Tlie  first  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  anima. 
heat.     For  this  purpose,  the  wet  clothes  are  to  be 
removed  without  delay,  and  the  body,  after  beio|(       \ 
well  dried,  is  to  be   surrounded  with  wann    air        i 
Tlie  heat  should  at  first  be  moderate,  and  gently"     1 
increased.     In  the  absence  of  a  warm-air  bath, 
the  body  should  be  laid  in  a  well-heated  bed  3r 
blankets,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  laid  to  the  feet 
and  armpits.     A  warming-pan  or  heated   bricka 
should  be  passed  over  the  body,  or  gentle  frietiaa 
exercised  with  other  warm  substances.     Mean- 
while, continual  though  gentle  attempts  should  be 
made  to  excite  respiration  artificially ;  and,  if  the 
apparatus  be  at  hand,  slight  shocks  of  electricity 
should  be  kept  up  at  the  same  time.    If  there  b« 
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any  mgna  of  retunimg  life,  such  as  sijrhing  or  con- 
Tulaiv^  twitching,  a  vein  may  be  opened.  The 
ihroat  may  be  tickled  to  excite  a  propensity  to 
vomit,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  adminis- 
tered to  test  the  power  of  swallowing.  If  it  exist,  a 
tablespoonful  of  warm  diluted  wine  or  brandy  may 
be  given.  Even  if  no  vestige  of  returning  ani- 
mation he  discoveredj  these  means  of  recovery 
should  be  persisted  in  for  three  or  four  hours. 

In  the  trelitment  of  this  species  of  aspliyxia, 
Da9al  stimulants,  as  ammoni'a,  aromatic  vinegar, 
and  similar  pungent  and  volatile  applications, 
should  bo  avoided,  as  well  as  the  injection  of  to- 
oacco  smoke,  which  would  prove  injurious  to  a 
healthy  person,  and,  in  the  present  case,  would 
most  likely  render  all  attempts  at  the  restoration 
of  animation  ineffectual.  The  practice  of^  holding 
the  body  with  the  head  downwards,  which  is  some- 
times adopted  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  under 
the  idea  of  allowing  the  water  to  run  out  by  the 
mouth,  should  be  equally  avoided.  The  supposi- 
tion that  water  is  inhaled  by  drowning  pereons, 
in^ead  o^  air,  though  very  plausible,  is  perfectly 
fallacious.  The  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  glottis, 
or  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe,  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent, by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  entrance  of  more  than  a  very  trifling  and  ac- 
cidental quantity  of  water^  which  is  altogether  too 
uisigiiificant  to  produce  any  very  injurious  effects. 
(Sec  Asphyxia.) 

DRUNKENNESS.  The  disordered  condition 
of  the  intellectual  functions  and  volition,  produced 
by  taking  excessive  quantities  of  alcoholic  or  intox- 
icating liquors.  The  word  u  also  commonly  ap- 
plied to  habitual  inebriety. 

The  action  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors 
on  the  hnman  bod)',  in  all  the  numerous  relations 
of  causes  and  effects,  has  been  ably  and  eloquently 
treated  of,  in  the  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness, 
and  it  would  afford  to  the  editor  and  reader  much 
pleasure  and  instruction,  would  our  space  permit 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  judi- 
cious remarks  collected  in  that  work.  As  how- 
ever such  is  not  the  case,  the  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  "  fit  of  drunkenness,"  and  the  vicious 
habit  that  produces  its  frequent  repetition.  The 
pernicious  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
ind!vidual.s  and  society,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  ter.iperance,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  reft>rence  to  the  general  longevity  of  the  Qua- 
kers. From  the  registers  of  this  sect,  it  may  be 
seen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  their  habitual  tem- 
perance and  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  **  one  half 
of  those  that  are  born  live  to  the  age  of  47  years ; 
whereas.  Dr.  Price  tells  us,  that  of  the  general 
peculation  of  London,  half  that  are  born  live  only 
^  years  !*  Among  the  Quakers,  I  in  10  arrives 
■S  80  years  of  age ;  of  the  general  population  of 
'  I^oadoii,  only  1  in  40."  Never  did  a  more  power- 
ibl  arj^ument  support  the  practice  of  temperance 
I  and  virtue. 

Among  the  remedies  employed  to  remove  the 
**fii  of  drunkenness,^  the  preparations  of  ammo- 
Bia,  aod  the  vegetable  acids,  are  the  most  impor- 
About  2  or  3  drachms  of  aromatic  spuits  of 


*  Since  the  time  that  this  calcalation  was  made,  the 
fcealtJi  of  the  metropolis  has  slightly  improved,  and,  con* 
Ltly,  the  expectation  of  life  has  increased. 


ammonia,  (spirits  of  sal  volatile,)  or  a  like  quantity 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  (mindererus 
spirit,)  mixed  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  will 
in  general  neutralize  or  greatly  lessen  the  action 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  some  cases  these  fluids 
produce  vomiting,  which  is,  however,  a  good  symp- 
tom, as  nothing  tends  to  restore  an  inebriutcd 
person  so  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  liquor  from 
the  stomach.  Hence  tickling  the  fauces  willi  tlie 
finger  or  a  feather,  until  sickness  be  produci'd.  is 
a  method  very  commonly  adopted  by  drunkards 
to  restore  themselves  to  a  sober  state,  and  aJHo  by 
those  wretches  who  are  so  far  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  as  to  be  eager,  like  a  certain  Roman 
emperor,  to  free  their  slomuchs  of  one  batch  of 
liquor,  that  they  may  gratify  their  appetites  by 
swallowing  another.  The  use  of  aromatic  water 
of  ammonia  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Broomley. 
With  a  like  intention,  some  persons  have  recourse 
to  soda-water,  which  acts  by  the  free  carbonic 
acid  it  contains,  as  well  as  a  diluent,  and  from  its 
coldness,  as  a  tonic  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  por 
tassa  are  also  favorite  remedies  with  habitual 
drunkards.  Among  the  vegetable  aoids,  the  acetic 
is  the  one  that  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  power 
of  removing  intoxication  ;  and  after  this  follow  the 
tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Tho 
above  property  of  these  substances  is  well  known  to 
habitual  drunkards,  and  they  are  hence  commonly 
taken  by  soldiers  before  going  to  parade.  The 
usual  dose  is  a  small  teacupful  of  vinegar.  In  tlie 
West  Indies,  where,  from  the  low  price  of  rum, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  are  per- 
petually tipsy  when  off  duty,  lime  juice,  or  lemon 
juice,  is  had  recourse  to.  Both  these  juices  act 
from  the  citric  acid  they  contain. 

To  cure  the  "  habit  of  drunkenness"  various 
means  have  been  proposed,  many  of  which  are 
more  ingenious  than  useful.  Among  several  that 
have  come  under  my  attention,  the  following  de- 
serve notice : — 

I.  In  a  small  treatise  on  Naval  Discipline,  late- 
ly published,  tlie  following  whimsical  and  inge- 
nious mode  of  punishing  drunken  seamen  is  re- 
commended :  "  Separate  for  one  mouth  every  man 
who  is  found  drunk  from  the  rest  of  the  crew  ; 
mark  their  clothes  '  drunkard ;'  give  them  six- 
water  grog,  or,  if  beer,  mixed  with  one-half  water ; 
let  them  dine  when  the  crew  have  finished  ;  em- 
ploy them  in  every  dirty  and  disgraceful  work, 
&.C.  This  had  such  a  salutary  effect,  that  in  less 
than  six  months  not  a  drunken  man  was  to  be 
found  in  the  ship.  The  same  system  was  intro- 
duced by  the  writer  into  every  ship  on  board  which 
he  subsequently  served.  When  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Victory  and  Diomede,  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences were  acknowledged ;  the  culprits  were 
heard  to  say,  that  they  would  rather  receive  six 
dozen  lashes  at  the  gangway,  and  be  done  with  it, 
than  be  put  into  the  '  drunken  mess'  (for  so  it 
was  named)  for  a  month.'' 

II.  Dr.  Pitcaim,  in  attempting  to  break  the 
habit  in  a  highland  cliieftain,  one  of  his  patients, 
exacted  a  promise  that  the  latter  would  every  day 
drop  as  much  sealing-wax  into  his  glass  as  would 
receive  the  impression  of  his  seal.  He  did  so,  and 
as  the  wax  accumulated,  the  capacity  of  the  glass 
diminished,  and    consequently,  the  quantity  of 
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whiskey  it  was  capable  of  conUioin^.  By  this 
plan  lie  wajB  cured  of  his  bad  habit  altopother.  In 
mentioning  such  a  whimsical  proceeding,  I  do  not 
mean  particularly  to  recommend  it  for  adoption,  al- 
though I  am  satisfied  that  the  principle  on  which 
iu  eccentric  contriver  proceeded  was  substantially 
correct.     (Coombe.) 

III.  Dr.  Kain,  an  American  physician,  recom- 
mends tartar  emetic  for  the  cure  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness. "  Possessing,"  he  observes,  "  no  positive 
taste  itself,  it  communicates  a  disgusting  quality 
to  tliose  fluids  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  I  have 
often  seen  persons  who,  from  taking  a  medicine  in 
the  form  of  antimonial  wine,  could  never  after- 
wards driuk  wine.  Nothing,  therefore,  seems  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  our  indication  of  breaking 
up  tiio  association  in  the  patient's  feelings,  between 
his  diseu.se  and  the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  stimu- 
lating liquors.  These  liquors,  with  the  addition  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  emetic  tartar,  instead  of 
relieving,  increase  the  sensation  of  loathing  of  food, 
and  quickly  produce  in  the  patient  an  indomitable 
rWiignance  to  the  vehicle  of  its  administration. 
my  method  of  prescribing  it  has  varied  according 
to  the  Iiabit8,0ge,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
I  give  it  only  m  alterative  and  slightly  nauseating 
doses.  A  convenient  preparation  of  the  medicine 
is  8  grains  dissolved  in  4  oz.  of  boiling  water,  ^  an 
07..  of  the  solution  to  be  put  into  a  ^  pint,  pint,  or 
quart  of  the  patient's  favorite  liquor,  and  to  be 
taken  daily  in  divided  portions.  If  severe  vomit- 
ing ana  purging  ensue,  I  should  direct  laudanum 
to  allay  the  irritation,  and  diminish  the  dose.  In 
every  patient  it  should  be  varied  according  to  its 
effects.  '  In  one  instance,  in  a  patient  who  lived 
ten  miles  from  me,  severe  vomiting  was  produced, 
more,  I  t^imk,  from  excessive  drinking  than  the 
use  of  the  remedy.  He  recovered  from  it,  bow- 
ever,  without  any  bad  effects.  In  some  cases,  the 
change  suddenly  produced  in  the  patient's  habits 
has  brought  on  considerable  lassitude  and  debility, 
which  were  of  but  short  duration.  In  a  oiajority 
of  cases,  no  other  effect  has  been  perceptible  than 
slight  nausea,  some  diarrhtBa,  and  a  gradual  but 
ver>'  uniform  distaste  to  the  menstruum."  A  sim- 
ilar plan  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Chambera. 

IV.  Infuse  a  little  of  the  star-shoot  plant  in  the 
liquor,  at  drinking  whioti  disgust  will  be  gradually 
excited.  '  y 

V.  The  following  singular  means  of  curing 
habitual  drunkenness  is  employed  by  a  Russian 
physician.  Dr.  Schreiber,  of  Brzese-Litewski :  it 
consists  in  confining  the  drunkard  in  a  room,  and 
in  furnishing  him  at  discretion  with  his  favorite 
spirit  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water ;  as  much 
wine,  beer,  and  coffee  as  he  desires,  but  containing 
one  third  of  spirit ;  all  the  food — the  bread,  meat, 
and  the  legumes^  are  steeped  in  spirit  and  water. 
The  poor  devil  is  continually  drunk  and  *  dorV 
On  the  fifth  day  of  this  regima  he  has  an  extreme 
disgust  for  spirit ;  he  earnestly  requests  other  diet ; 
but  his  desire  must  not  be  yielded  to,  until  the  poor 
wretch  no  longer  desires  to  eat  or  drink  ;  he  is  then 
certainly  cured  of  his  penchant  for  drunkenness. 
He  acquires  such  a  disgust  for  brandy,  or  oth#r 
spirits,  that  he  is  ready  to  vomit  at  the  very  sight 
of  it.     (Bulletin  de  Tlkrapeutique.) 

The  same  treatment  hi  equally  adapted  to  the 
wine  pr  beer  dnrnkard*  >at  in  such  cases  the  fa- 


vorite liquor,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  the  om 
employed  to  soak  the  victuals  in. 

DRY  DISTILLATION.  Syn,  Dsm^bmi  , 
Distillation.  The  distillation  of  substances  with- 
out  the  addition  of  water  or  any  other  flak!  ni«tt«r. 
Thus,  wood  is  exposed  to  destructive  distillatkm  m 
the  preparation  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  cod  na- 
dergoes  a  like  process,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas  that  lights  our  streets.  » 

DRYING  OIL.  Syn.  Boiled  Oii.  Ltueed 
oil  boiled  along  with  oxide  of  lead,  (litharge,)  by 
which  it  acquires  the  property  of  drying  quickly 
when  exposed  in  a  thin  stratum  to  the  air.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  mr- 
uishes. 

DRY-ROT.  A  peculiar  disease  that  attacb 
wood,  and  rendeiB  it  brittle  and  rotten.  It  prin- 
cipally occurs  among  the  timbeis  of  ships  and  of 
damp  and  ill-ventilated  houses.  It  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  formation  of  fungi.  Various  meam 
have  been  proposed  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  dry- 
rot,  and  to  arrest  its  progress  when  it  has  com- 
menced, among  which  tlie  process  called  **  Kyaui' 
sing"  (after  Kyan,  the  name  of  the  patentee,)  is 
most  generally  kiiown,  and  has  been  most  exten- 
sively adopted.  It  consists  In  immening  the  tim- 
ber in  a  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate.  A  sfdutioa 
of  pyrolignite  of  iron  has  also  been  used  for  ths 
same  purpose  and  in  a  similar  way,  with  the  best 
effect.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  "  KymisetT* 
wood,  that  has  been  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  some  unfavorable  situations,  has  snared 
from  the  dry-rot  in  neariy  an  equal  degree  with 
unprepared  wood.  Lately,  the  process  termed 
**  Payniaing"  (after  Mr.  Payne,  tlie  inventor)  baa 
been  adopted,  and  appears  likely  to  supenede 
every  other  method.  This  plan  consists  in  fical 
filling  the  pores  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime, 
and  next  forcing  in  a  solution  of  sulpliate  at  iroB. 
by  which  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  fcHined 
in  the  body  of  the  wood,  and  the  latter  is  rendered 
nearly  as  hard  as  stone.  Wood  so  prepared  has 
already  been  adopted  in  several  public  wwksb 

DYEING.    Sym  TsiNTuaK,  {Fr.)  Farserki, 
(Ger.)     The  art  of  fixing  coloring  matten  uni- 
formly and  permanently  in  the  fibres  of  wool,  tSSk, 
linen,  cotton,  and  other  substances.     Dyeing  is  a 
chemical  process,  and  the  mode  of  its  pe^onnanoe 
depends  upon  the  substance  operated  on.    Thus,  il 
is  found  that  the  process  by  which  wool  is  dyed 
black,  would  only  impart  a  rusty  brown  to  linen. 
Wool  unites  with  almost  all  coloring  matten  with 
great  facility,  silk  in  the  next  degree,  cotton  less 
easily  than  silk,  and  linen  with  even  more  diffi- 
culty.    Preparatory  to  the  operation  of  dyeing, 
each  of  these  substances  undergoes  a  species  of 
preparation  to  free  the  fibres  from  adhering  foieiga 
matter,  as  dirt,  grease,  &c.,  which  would  prevenl ' 
the  absorption  of  the  aqueous  fluid  to  be  afterwardi  I 
applied,  as  well  as  impair  the  brilliancy  of  the 
edge.     Wool  is  cleaned  or  scoured  by  means  of  m 
weak  alkaline  lye,   soap  and  water,  or  putrid 
urine  ;  the  latter  being  very  generally  used  far  this 
purpose.     Silk  is  cleaned  from  the  natural  vamidh 
that  covers  it,  by  boiling  with  white  soap  und 
water.     Cotton  and  linen  are  cleaned  with  alka- 
line lyes  of  more  or  less  density.    The  substaiiMa 
BO  prepared  are  ready  to  ttndeiKO  the 
rations  of  dyeing. 
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Among  the  various  coloring  m&teri&Is  employed 
Vy  dyen,  some  impart  their  tinta  to  different  sub- 
sCaacea  by  simple  immersion  in  their  infu«oiia  or 
deooctious,  and  have  hence  been  called  "  eubetan- 
iite  color*  {'*  but  by  far  the  greater  luunber  only 
hnpait  a  fugitive  dye,  unless  the  fibres  of  the  stuff 
have  been  previously  filled  with  some  substance, 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  latter  on  the 
ode  hand,  aEbd4he  coloring  material  on  the  other. 
The  Bubstances  applied  with  this  intention  are 
called  "Morddrtif"  and  generally  exercise  the 
double  property  of  **  fixing"  and  "  Hriking"  the 
color.  Thus,  if  calico  be  dyed  with  a  decoction  of 
madder,  it  will  only  receive  a  fugitive  and  dirty  red 
tinge,  }>nt  if  it  be  first  run  through  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  dried  at  a  high  temperature, 
washed,  and  then  run  through  a  madder  bath,  it 
will  come  out  of  a  permanent  and  lively  red.  The 
principal  mordants  are  the  acetates  of  iron  aud 
alumina,  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  and  some  other 
cfaemioal  salts.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  beha- 
nor  of  mordants,  with  dififerent  coloring  substances, 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  dyer. 

After  havtuff  received  the  proper  mordants,  the 
goods  are  dried  and  rinsed^  aflfr  which  they  are 
pessed  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  thrftugh  an  in- 
iiMon,  decoctieti,  or  solution  of  the  dyeing  mate- 
rials, which  constitute  the  "  dye-bath ;"  they  are 
again  dried  and  rinsed.  In  many  cases,  the  im- 
mersicm  in  the  dye-bath  is  repeated,  either  with 
the  same  materials  or  with  others  to  vary  or  modify 
the  color.  After  the  substances  have  been  proper- 
ly dyed,  tHey  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  rinsing 
or  washing  m  soft  water,  until  the  latter  runs  off 
oncolored. 

The  modification  of  the  art  of  dyeing  called 
*' calico  printing"  consists  in  the  application  of 
the  mordants,  and  sometimes  the  colors,  by  means 
of  Uocks  of  wood  or  engraved  copper  cylinders, 
the  calico  being  either  subsequently  passed  through 
a  dyeJmth,  or  a  solution  of  a  mordant,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  in  this 
article  a  concise  history  of  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
eaJioo  printing,  and  an  outline  of  the  scientific 
principles  and  mechanical  operations  employed 
therein,  but  from  want  of  space  I  am  compelled 
to  omit  the  paper  I  had  prepared  on  the  subject. 
I  must  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  con- 
densed description  of  the  fast  dyes  employed  by 
the  calico  printem,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
XJre. 

Dye-wtufft  used  by  the  calico-printers  for  pro- 
dacing  fast  colors.  The  mordants  are  thickened 
with  gum,  or  calcined  starch,  when  applied  with 
the  block,  roller,  plates,  or  pencil. 

1.  Black.  The  cloth  is  impregnated  with  acetate 
of  iron,  (iron  liquor,)  and  dyed  in  a  bath  of  madder 
and  logwood. 

2.  Purple.  The  preceding  mordant  of  iron,  di- 
lated ;  with  the  same  dyeing  bath. 

3.  Crimson,  The  mordant  for  purple,  united 
with  a  portion  of  acetate  of  alumina,  or  i^  mor- 
dant, and  the  above  bath. 

4.  Red,  Acetate  of  alumuia  is  the  mordant,  (see 
AuoMiXA,)  and  madder  is  the  dye-stuff  ^ 

5.  Pale  red  of  different  shades.  The  preceding 
DMfdant  diluted  with  water,  and  a  weak  madder 
bath. 

6    Brown  or  Ptnnpadour,   A  mixed  mordant, 
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containing  a  s^ewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  red 
than  of  ihe  hjfn  ;  and  the  dye  of  madder. 

7.  Orange,  The  red  mordant ;  aud  a  bath  first 
of  madder,  and  then  of  quercitron. 

8.  Yellow.  A  strong  red  mordant;  and  the 
quercitron  bath,  whose  temperature  should  be  con- 
siderably under  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

9.  Btue.  Indigo,  rendered  soluble  and  gre**nish- 
yellow  colored,  by  potash  aud  orpimeut.  It  re- 
covers its  blue  color  by  exposure  to  air,  and  there- 
by also  fixes  firmly  on  the  cloth.  An  indigo  vat  is 
also  made,  with  that  blue  substance  diffused  in 
water  with  quicklime  aud  copperas.  These  sub- 
stances are  supposed  to  deoxidize  indigo,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  render  it  soluble. 

Golden-dye.  The  cloth  is  immersed  alternately 
in  a  solution  of  copperas  aud  Uine  water.  The 
protoxide  of  iron  precipitated  on  the  fibre,  soon 
passes,  by  absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen,  into 
the  golden -colored  deutoxide. 

Buff.  The  preceding  substances,  in  a  more 
dilute  state. 

Blue  vatf  m  which  white  spots  are  left  on  a^ue 
ground  of  cloth,  is  made  by  applying  to  those  pRnts 
a  paste  fomposed  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  pipeclay ;  aud  after  they  are  dried,  im- 
mersing it,  stretched  on  frames,  for  a  definite 
number  of  minutes,  in  the  yellowish-green  vat,  of 
1  part  of  indigo,  2  of  copperas,  aud  2  of  lime,  with 
water. 

Oreen.  Cloth  dyed  blue,  and  well  wa.shed,  is 
imbued  with  the  aluminous  acetate,  dried,  and 
subjected  to  the  quercitron  bath. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  cloth,  after  receiving  the 
ihordant  paste,  is  dried,  and  put  through  a  mixture 
of  cow -dung  and  warm  water.  It  is  then  put  into 
the  dyeing  vat  or  copper.  (Ure*s  Diet,  of  Chem. 
aud  iVIiu.) 

DYSPEPSIA.  (From  ins,  with  difficulty, 
and  ir#irrw,  /  digest.)  Indigestion.  This  com* 
plaint,  of  all  others,  b  of  the  most  common  occur-^ 
rence,  and  pervades  every  rank  of  society.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  waut  of  appetite,  sudden  and 
transient  distensions  of  the  stomach,  frequent  eruc- 
tations, heartburn,  stomachic  pains,  occasional 
vomiting,  and  frequently  costiveness  and  diarrhoea. 
Sometimes  the  head  is  affected,  and  dimness  of 
sight,  double  vision,  muscie  volitautes,  and  slight 
vertigo,  are  experienced,  along  with  a  multitude 
of  other  symptoms,  depending  on  a  disarrangement 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
causes  of  dyspepsia  are  numerous.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  soci^y,  it  is  a  common  consequence  of 
over  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  or  of 
the  want  of  proper  exercise,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. In  J^ho  siudious,  and  those  who  lead  a  seden* 
taiy  life,  it  is  usually  caused  by  excessive  mental 
exertion  oi  anxiety,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  business, 
and  the  want, of  sufficient  bodily  exertion  and  pure 
air.  In  the  lower  orders  of  society,  it  generally 
results  from  inebriety,  or  a  deficiency  of  proper 
food  and  clothing. 

Treat.  The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  depends  less 
on  medicine  than  on  the  adoption  of  regular  habits 
of  life.  Moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions ;  early  rising,  due  ex- 
ercise and  retiring  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  will 
do  much  to  restore  the  tone  both  of  the  stomach 
and  nerves     Excessive  study  and  mental  exertion 
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■faould  be  avoided,  and  recouxse  should  frequently 
be  had  to  society,  and  amusements  of  a  lively  and 
interesting  character.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
mild  aperients  should  be  taken,  and  if  diarrhtBa  be 
present,  antacids  and  absorbents  may  be  had  re- 
course to  with  advantage.  The  stomach  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  mild  bitters,  tonics, 
and  stimulants,  and  sea-bathing,  or  the  tepid  bath 
may  be  taken  when  oonvenieut.  Where  dyspepsia 
is  a  secondary  or  symptomatic  disease,  the  cause 
should  bo  sought  into,  aud  the  treatment  varied 
accordingly.  Among  the  aperient  medicines  most 
suitable  to  dyspepsia,  may  be  mentioned — Epsom 
salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  Seidlitz  powders, 
either  of  which  should  be  taken  largely  diluted 
with  water.  An  occasional  dose  of  the  Abemethy 
Medicines,  noticed  on  our  first  page,  has  also  been 
recommended.  /Imong  antacids,  are  the  bicar- 
bonates  and  carbonates  of  potaasa  and  soda,  either 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  dissolved  in  water,  or  if  the  spirits  be  low,  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile  will  be 
moi:fi  appr9priate,  and  in  cases  accompanied  by 
diarrhtBa,  a  little  prepared  chalk.  As  hitters, 
compound  infusion  of  orange-peel,  or  gentian,  is 
excellent  As  tonics,  small  doses  of  bark,  or 
disulphate  of  quinine,  to  which  chalybeates  may 
be  added,  if  there  be  uo  disposition  to  fever  or 
headache. 


EARTHS.  Syn,  TERa«,  {Lat.)  Tkrres,  (Fr.) 
Erdkn,  i^Ger.)  \n  Agriculture:  soils  wholly  or 
nearly  destitute  of  organic  matter.  In  Chbmibtrt  : 
certain  metallic  oxides  that  constitute  the  principal 
portion  of  the  various  stony  and  pulverent  massea 
that  form  our  mountiins,  valleys,  and  plains,  aud 
the  whole  crust  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  far  as 
the  researches  of  man  have  penetrated.  The  prim- 
itive earths  are  nine  in  number,  viz.  baryta, 
atrontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  glucina,  zir- 
eonia,  yttria,  and  thorina.  The  first  four  have 
been  denominated  alkaline  earths,  from  their 
partial  solubility  in  water,  their  alkaline  taste,  and 
their  action  on  vegetable  colors;  the  remainder 
have  been  called  earths  proper,  from  their  insolu- 
bility ia  water,  and  their  imperfect  neutralization 
of  the  acids.  Silica  and  lithia  have  also  been 
classed  with  the  earths,  but  the  former  is  more 
correctly  placed  among  the  acids,  from  its  power 
oi  neutralizing  bases,  and  the  latter  with  the  al- 
kalis, from  its  beliavior  with  the  acids,  and  tlie 
solubility  of  its  carbonate  in  water.  ^  All  the  above 
earths  were  regarded  as  elementary  substances, 
untH  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  proved  them  to  be 
metallic  oxides.  In  a  state  of  purity  they  are 
white  and  incombustible,  but  they  exist  in  nature 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  mostly  acids 
aud  oxides  of  the  common  metals,  which  alter  their 
appearance.  Baryta  is  tlie  mineral  constituent  of 
lat's  stone  and  heavy  spar ;  Lime,  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  forms  chalk,  marble,  and  the  shells 
of  fish,  and  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  earthy  por- 
tion of  the  bones  of  animals  ;  alumina  constitutes 
day,  in  which  state  it  is  usually  combined  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime;  the  other 
earths  play  a  less  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  globe.  The  metals  of  which  the  earths  are 
the  oxides,  an  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  pOBseas 


but  an  eranescent  ezistenceL    (See  lUftiiJii  Aw- 

MINIUM,  &C.) 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.  A  spiritiunu  solatjoa 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
some  other  ingredients. 

EAU.  (Fr.)  Water.  Eau  douce,  iredi  «r  riw 
water.  Eau  de  mer,  sea  or  salt  water.  Earn  it 
fontaine,  spring  water.  Eau  de  souree,  da  Ea» 
df  fuits,  well  water.  Eau  de  rivjers,  river  wa- 
ter. Eau  de  rose,  eau  rose,  rose  water.  Eau  is 
vie,  brandy.  Eau  d'Hongrie,  Hangar)'  water. 
Eau  benite,  holy  water*    Eau  forte,  aquafortis. 

The  woid  eau  is  applied  to  numerous  substaaooi, 
differing  in  their  composition,  sensible  properties, 
and  usee,  as  will  be  seen  above.  In  peifumery,  it 
is  generally  used  to  designate  solutions  of  the  fra- 
grant essential  oils  in  spirit,  as  eau  de  Colognst 
eau  de  bouquet,  &«.,  or  to  distilled  waters,  Jargdy 
charged  witli  the  odorous  principles  of  plants,  na 
eau  de  rose,  eau  de  fieurs  d'aranges,  &c.  In  the 
art  of  the  liqueuriste,  it  is  frequently  applied 
to  aromatized  spirits,  or  cordial  Uqueun.  (Sea 
Water.^ 

EAU  D'ANGE  DISTILLEE.  Prep.  Bea- 
zoin  4  oz. ;  storax  2  oz. ;  cloves  ^  oz. ;  caiamui 
and  cinnamon,  of  each*  {  oz. ;  coriander  eeeds  1 
dr. ;  all  bruised ;  water  5  pints ;  draw  off  2  quaiU> 
Fragrant. 

EAU  D'ANGE  DISTILLEE  ET  MUS- 
QUEE.  Prep,  Beiuzoin  4  oz. ;  storax  2  oz. ;  cin- 
namon ^  oz. ;  cloves  and  calamus  ^  oz. ;  3  frtA 
emptied  musk  bags ;  water  3  pints ;  digest  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  2  hours,  then  draw  over  1  qgart 
Fragrant 

EAU  D^ANGE  BOUILLBE.  Prep.  Rose 
water  and  orange-6ower  water,  of  each  3  pints; 
benzoin  1  lb. ;  storax  ^  lb. ;  cinnamon  1  oz. ;  ckms 
^  oz.  ;•  d  iresh  emptied  musk  bags ;'  digest  in  a 
securely-covered  vessel  at  nearly  Uie  boiling  beat 
for  2 'hours,  then  allow  it  to  cool ;  atraiu  ^  tiie 
clear,  and  press  the  remainder ;  lastly  filter  ksv&s* 
Fragrant       "• 

EAU  D' ANSERINE.  DiatiUed  from  the  herb, 
2  lbs.  to  water  5  quarts,  drawing  off  only  1  ^kn. 
It  is  scentless  aud  tasteless.  Used  by  the  French 
in  dressing  gauzes. 

EAU  D'ARQUEBUSADE.  Syn.  ViruiB- 
RARY  Water.  Aqua  Vul4<eraeia.  Aq.  Vuu 
Spirituosa.  Aa<  ScLOPETARiA.  Prep.  Dried 
tops  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  hyssop,  inaijonm. 
savory,  thyme,  rosemary,  calamint,  balm,  pepper- 
mint, schordium,  angeUca  leaves,  (fresli,)  basil 
leavee,  and  lavender  flowers,  ef  each  4  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  2  gallons ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  distil  over 
1^  gallons. 

II.  Rosemary  leaves  1^  lbs.;  leaves  of  thyme 
and  sunun^  of  millefoil,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  proof  spirit 
2  gallons ; '  distil  over  5  quarts. 

This  water  is  stimulant  and  vuUierary,  and  i^ 
used  as  a  cosmetic  and  cordial. 

EAU  DE  BELLOSTE.  Prep.  Brandy  1  piat ; 
muriatH  acid  ^  pint ;  hay  safion  and  sirup  of  isf- 
fron,  of  each  2  oz. ;  digest  for  14  days  and  filter 
Formerly  used  as  a  resolvent. 
^  EAU  DE  BOUQUET.  Prep.  RecUfied  spirit 
of  wine  1  quart ;  spirits  of  roseviary  and  essence 
of  violets,  of  each  1  oz.:  essemees  of  bergamotta 
and  jasmine,  of  each  1  dr. ;  oils  of  verbena  sai 
lavender  ^  dr. ;  eau  do  rose  j  pint ;  orange-liowei 
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water  1  os. ;  ntz  well  and  fiKer.  An  agreeable 
perfuine. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.     Syn,  Coloons  Wa- 

TBR.     AqDA  CoLONlENSia.      SpiRITUS  DO.    Pfef     I. 

(P.  Cod.)  Oils  of  bergamotte,  lemons, -and  cecirat, 
of  each  5"j ;  oi^  of  rosemary,  lavender,  and  neroli, 
of  each  Jiss  ;  oil  of  cinnamon  3vj  ;  rectified  spirit 
3  gallons ;  spirits  of  rosemary  1  quart ;  compound 
s|il-it  of  balm  (ma  de  melisBo  des  carmes)  3  piifts ; 
digest  for  8  days,  then  distil  3  gallons. 

II.  (Cadel  GasKnconrt.)  Neroli,  essences  (oils) 
of  cedrat,  ortinge,  lemon,  bergamotte,  and  roeeraa- 
ry,  of  each  24  drops ;  lesser  cardamom  seeds  i  oz. ; 
spirit  at  33°  B.  (0-869)  2  quarts ;  digest,  then  dis- 
til l^pint 

III.  (Farina.)  Rectified  spirit  5  gallons;  cala- 
mns  azomaticus,  sage,  and  thyme,  of  each  i  dr. ; 
balm  mnt  and  spear  mint,  of  each  1  oz. ;  angelica 
root  10  grs. ;  camphor  15  grains;  petals  of  roses 
and  violets,  of  each  3  drs.^  lavender  flowen  1^ 
dr. ;  orange  flowers  1  dr. ;  wormwood,  nutmeg, 
clovee,  cassia  lignea,  and  mace,  of  each  20  grs. ; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  2  in  number ; 
bniise  or  slice  the  solids,  macerate  with  agitation 
for  48  hours,  then  distil  o£r  i,  i|nd  add  to  the  pro- 
chict— essences  of  lemons,  cedrat,  balm  mint,  and 
iavender,  of  each  1  dr. ;  pure  neroli  and  essence 
of  the  seedsiSf  anthos,  of  each  20  drops ;  essences 
of  jasmine  and  bergamotte,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  filter,  if  necessary. 

IV.  (Tfommsdorff.)  Oils  of  neroli,  citron,  her- 
ffamotte,  orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each  12  drops; 
Malabar  cardamoms,  bruised,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  quart ;  mix,  and  after  standing  2  or  3 
days  distil. 

V.  Essence  of  bergai^ottd  40  drops ;  essence  of 
lemons  4o  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary  6  drops ;  oil  of 
orange  22  drops  ;  finest  neroli  12  drops  ;  essence 
of  mosk  I 'drop;  rectified  spjrit  oftwiue  6  oz., 
(fluid  ;)  mix.  Excellent  without  distillation,  'f  the 
oiVibfr|ood. 

VL  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  ^in{ ;  oils  of  ber- 
gamotte, orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each  1  dr. ;  car- 
damom seeds  1  dr. ;  orange-flower  water  1  pint ; 
mix,  digest  for  a  day,  then  distil. 

VII.  Neroli,  essences  of  cedrat,  orange,  citron, 
bergamotte,  and  rosemary,  of  each  ^  dr. ;  oil  of 
verbena  20  drops ;  lesser  cardamoms  1  dr. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  at  32^  B.  ^  gallon;  orange- 
flower  water  ^  pint ;  digest  and  dititil  3  pinta 

VIII.  To  the  last  add,  before  distillation,  es- 
sences of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  10  drops ; 
powdered  benzoin  15  grs  ;  otto  of  roses  8  drops.' 

IX.  Essence  of  bergamotte  3  oz. ;  essence  of 
lemon  3  drs. ;  essence  of  cedrat  2  drs. ;  neroli  1^ 
dr. ;  oil  of  rosemary  I  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1^  gal- 
lon ;  rosemary  tops  4  oz. ;  bairn  ^  dr. ;  distil. 

Remarks.  In  the  preparation  of  eau  de  Col(^e, 
it  is  essential  that  the  spirit  be  of  the  purest  de- 
■ftriptioii,  both  ta9tele98  and  BcentlesSt  and  that  the 
oils  be  not  only  gf^uine,  bnt  recently  digiilledt  as 
old  oils  are  less  odorous  and  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  resin  and  camphor,  which  would  prove 
injurioua  To  prodoce  an  article  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, distillation  shsold  be  had  recourse  to,  as  di^ 
lected  above ;  but  a  very  excellent  eau  de  Cold^ie 
may  t>e  produced  by  simple  solution  or  maceration 
at  the  mgredients  in  the  spirit,  provided  all  the  es- 
be  new,  pale-colored,  and  pure.  When  pre- 


pared in  the  latter  way,  any  article  that  would  im« 
part  a  color  should  be  avoided,  as  eau  de  Cologne 
should  be  both  transparent  and  colorless.  The  mass 
of  the  eaii  de  Cologne  prepared  in  England,  some 
of  which  possesses  the  most  delicate  fragrance,  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  imported,  is  made  with-' 
out  distillation.  In  the  shops  two  kinds  oi  this  ar- 
ticle are  generally  kept,  viz.,  French  und  German. 
That  prepared  by  Farina  of  Cologne  is  esteemed 
the  best,  and  is  preferred  in  the  fashionable  worid. 

Eau  de  Cologne  is  principally  used  as  a  per- 
fume, but  a  very  large  quantity  is  consumed  by 
fashionable  ladies,  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant  to 
drive  away  the  vapors.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dulcified 
with  sugar.  A  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  Cologne 
water,  and  laid  across  the  forehead,  is  a  fashiona- 
ble remedy  for  headache.  \ 

EAU  DIVINE.  Prep,  Essences  of  lemon  and 
bergamotte,  of  each  1  dr. ;  dissolve  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  distil  or  filter ;  then  add 
clarified  sirup  3  quarts;  distilled  water  5  quarts; 
mix  w«ll  and  add  orange-flower  water  6  oz.  A 
pleasant  and  fragrant  cordial. 

EAU  DE  FRAMBOISES.  Prep.  Strawbor- 
ries,  bruised,  16  lbs.;  spirits  of  wine  1  gaHou;  dis- 
til to  drvueas  in  a  salt-water  or  steam  Ixtth. 

EAU  DE  HUSSON.  Syn.  Eau  Mkdicinalk. 
AauA  Mbdicinaus  Hussomi.  This  i6  a  nostrum 
which  was  originally  prepared  by  M.  Husson,  a 
French  military  eflicer,  and  which  has  acquired 
great  repi^ation  fi^r  allaying  the  pain  and  remov- 
ing the  pAroxysirju»  of  gout  It  w»  submitted  to  a 
chemical  investigation  by  Cadet  and  Parmeutiery 
in  1782,  but  without  eliciting  further  information 
than  that  it  is  a  purely  vegetable  solution.  Alyon 
has  asserted  that  it  is  prepared  with  gratiola  ;  Mr. 
Moore  that  it  is  an  infusion  of  hellebore  and  lauda- 
num ;  and  Mr.  Want  that  it  is  a  vinous  infusion 
of  colchicum.  The  general  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  wine  of  col- 
chicum is  commonly  substituted  for  it,  and  pro- 
duces like  efifects.  Dr.  Collier  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing form  for  the  eau  m^dicinale  de  Husson:— 
"  Colchicum  root,  sliced,  Jij ;  cherry  wuie  f  Jiv  ; 
macerfte."  This  preparation  is  2^  times  as  strong 
as  the  "vinum  colchici"  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  dose  should  consequently  be  from  8  to  24 
drops. 

EAU  DE  LAVANDE.  Syn.  Lavendkr  Wa- 
ter. Double  Distilled  ix>.  Prep.  I.  Picked 
flowers  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons ;  macerate 
for  a  week,  then  distil. 

II.  Flowers  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons ; 
water  ^  gallon  ;  as  before. 

III.  Miicham  oil  of  lavender  8  oz. ;  essence  of 
bergamot  1^  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  4  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  2  gallohs;  mix  well.     Very  fine. 

*  IV.  To  the  last  add  3  quarts  of  distilled  water, 
and  after  weli  mixing,  filter  through  blotting  pa- 
per, with  a  few  grains  of  magnesia. 

IRemarka.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  better 
for  distillation,  and  in  that  casoi  the  musk  should 
be  added  to  the  distilled  spirit  The  oils  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  newly  distilled,  and  the 
spirit  should  be  perf^tly  scentless. 

Eau  de  Lavande  is  a  most  agreeable  perfume. 
The  article  produced  by  the  third  form  has  been 
used  by  her  niajesty  and  many  of  the  nobility. 

EAU  DE  MARESCHALE.    Prep,  I.  Musk 
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(grain)  and  ambergris,  of  each  20  grs. ;  oib  of  ber- 
gamot,  lavender,  and  cloves,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oil  o( 
sassafras  10  drops ;  oil  of  origanum  20  drops ;  rec- 
tified spirit  2  quarts  ;  macerate. 

II.  Rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  essence  of  violets  I 
oz. ;  essences  of  bergamot  and  oBillets,  of  each  \ 
oz. ;  orai^e-flower  water  ^  pint.     As  last. 

EAU  DE  MELI8SE  DES  CARMES.  Syn. 
Eau  des  Carmbs.  Aqua  MELisSiB  comp.  Spiritus 
Melissa  go.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Fresh  balm  flow- 
ers Jxxiv ;  fresh  lemon-peel  Jiv ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  Jij ;  coriander  seed  and  dried 
angelica  root,  of  each  ^  ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  viij  ; 
macerate  for  8  days,  and  distil  in  a  water-bath  to 
dr^-ness. 

II.  Take  of  spirit  of  balm  8  pints ;  lemon-peel 
4  .pints ;  nutmegs  and  coriander  seeds,  of  each  2 
pints ;  rosemary,  marjoram,  thyme,  hyasop,  cinna- 
mon, sage,  aniseed,  cloves,  angelica,  (roots,)  of 
each  1  pint  Mix,  distil,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  in 
an  ice-house. 

This  is  the  original  receipt  of  the  barefooted  Car- 
melites, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  of  Paris,  who  sell  a  vast  quantity  of 
this  celebrated  water.  It  is  much  esteemed  in 
France  as  a  stomachic,  a  cosmetic,  and  m  stimu- 
lant. 

EAU  DE  MILLEFLEURS.  Prep.  I.  Musk 
10  grs. ;  essence  of  lemon  1^  oz. ;  essence  of  am- 
bergris 2  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  and  lavender,  (Eng- 
lish,) of  each  1  oz. ;  neroii  and  of^  of  verbena,  of 
each  15  drops ;  rectified  spirit  2  quarts.  Macerate 
in  a  close  vessel  in  a  warm  situation  for  a  fort- 
night. 

II.  Rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  essence  of  bergamot 
^  oz. ;  eau  lavaude  and  essence  of  jasmine,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  orange-Aower  water  8  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Grain  musk  15  pa. ;  essence  of  ambergris 
1  drachm  ;  eau  d'ange  1  quart.    As  before. 

EAU  DE  NAPHRE.  Syn.  Eau  dk  Napub. 
AauA  NAPiiiB.  Double  distiu^ed  Oranoe-flow- 
BR  Water.  Prep.  This  article  is  distilled  in  Lan- 
guedoc  from  the  leaves  of  the  bigarade  or  bitter 
orange-tree,  but  the  preparation  sold  in  England 
under  this  name,  is  commonly  prepared  fe  fol- 
lows: orange -flowers  7  lbs.;  yellow  peel  of  the 
bigarade  or  Seville  orange  ^  lb.;  wliito  wine  5 
quarts;  spirits  of  wine  1  pint  Macerate  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  days,  then  distil. 

EAU  DCEILLET.  Prep.  Cloves,  bruised, 
1  lb. ;  water  5  quarts ;  macerate  for  24  hours,  then 
distil  1  s^allon. 

EAU  DE  RABEL.  Syn.  Auua  Rabeul 
Prep.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol  Ipart;  alcohol  3  parts. 
Used  as  an  astringent 

EAU  D*  HONGRIE.  Syn.  Eau  ue  la  Rsine 
d'Hongrie.     Aqua  Hunoarica.     Hungary  Wa- 


water  1  pint ;  rectified  spirit  6  quarts.    Maoesli 
and  distiL 

II.  Grain  musk  20  grs. ;  ambergris  35  gn. ;  «b 
of  lavender  and  cloves,  of  each  1  oz. ;  eaKaee  of 
bergamot  ^  •z. ;  oils  of  sassafras  and  origaomn,  of 
each  20  drops  ;  rectified  spirit  1  galkm.  Maeentt 
for  14  days.    A  fragrant  cosmetic 

EAU  DE  TAIN.  Prep.  Lemon  thyme  1  IK; 
water  5  quarts.     Distil  1  gallon.     Fragrant      ^ 

EAU  DE  VIE  D'ANDAYE.  Prep.  BnaAj 
or  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  simple  simp  1  lb. ;  uiMod 
water  |  pint ;  mix. 

EBONY.  Pale-colored  woods  are  staiDni  in 
imitation  of  ebony,  by  washing  them  with  or  ttefp 
ing  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood  or  galls, 
allowing  them  to  dry  and  then  washing  them  over 
with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron. 
When  dry  they  are  washed  with  clean  water,  ano 
the  process  repeated  if  required.  They  are  lastly 
polbhed  or  varnished. 

EDULCORATE.  '  Syn.  Eddlco«r,  (Pr.) 
AussOsBN,  (Germ.)  From  eduleo,  to  make  sweet 
(In  Chemistry.)  The  affusion  of  water  on  auynilK 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  poitiou  ao* 
luble  in  that  fluid.  Ekluicoratiou  is  usually  per* 
formed  by  agitating  or  triturating  Che  article  witb 
water,  and  removing  the  latter  after  subaideucebj 
decantation  or  filtration.  It  is  the  method  com* 
monly  adopted  to  purify  precipitates  and  otiier 
powders  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

EGGS.  Syn.  (Eufs,  (Fr.)  Ovum,  anegg;Ai^ 
BUMBN  Ovi,  white  of  egg ;  Viteujjs  Ovi,  ^Ik  of 
egg  ;  {Lai.)  The  egga  of  birds  are  nutritiouB  and 
easily  digestible  ;  and  when  lightly  cooked  by  boil- 
ing, and  eaten  with  a  little  salt,  are  adininUy 
adapted  as  an  aliment  for  Uie  sick,  and  for  pciBQu 
with  delicate  stomachs.  When  boiled  haid  or  friedf 
they  are  rendered  less  easily  digestible,  and  haTe 
no  advantage  in  this  respect  over  good  meat  A 
new-faid  egg,  broken  into  a  cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate,  and  well  beaten  up,  is  an  excellent  in- 
gredieut  in  the  breakfast  of  a  person  having  a  de- 
ficient appetite,  and  will  be  found  very  supporting: 
A  glass  of  wine,  beer,  or  porter,  similarly  tieated, 
along  with  a  biscuit,  has  been  recommended  at  a 
light  and  nutritious  luncheon  or  supper,  well  suited 
to  the  debilitated  and  tlie  dyspeptic. 

The  average  weight  of  a  new-laid  egg  is  about 
3^  oz. ;  the  white  generally  weiglis  1|  oz. ;  the  yelk 
14,  and  the  shell  and  skui  ^  oz. 

Choice.  The  larger  end  of  a  new-laid  egg  fee^ 
cold,  when  placed  against  the  tongue.    New-Iaie 
eggs  appear  semi-transparent  when   placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  and  have  a  small 
and  perceptible  division  of  the  skin  from  the  shell, 


which  is  filled  with  air.    When  they  shake  the) 

are  stale.  The  eggs  of  the  large  black  fowls  called 

Prep.  I.  Rosemary  tops,  in  blossom,  4  lbs.  |\Minorcas  or  Spanish,  and  which  have  a  very  wbit« 

sage  ^  lb. ;  bruised  ginger  2  oz. ;  rectifiecT  and  rough  shell,  are  those  that  poesess  the  moe*. 

delicate  flavor.  The  eggs  of  turkeys  are  mocb  (#• 
teemed  for  some  purposes ;  those  of  ducks  aor 
geese  are  coarse  and  inferior. 

Pres.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  lengtb  01 
time  by  excluding  them  from  the  air.  One  of  the 
f  leanest  and  easiest  methods  ot  doing  this,  n  to 
pack  them  in  clean  dry  salt,  in  barrels  or  tubs,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation.  I  have 
eaten  eggs  thus  preserved  that  were  a  twelvemontk 
old,  and  that  had  been  some  months  aboard  abift 


TER. 

fresh 

spirit  1^  gallon ;  water  ^gallon.     Macerate  for  10 

days,  then  distil  11  pints. 

II.  Fresh  rosemary  flowers  2  lbs. ;  lavender 
flowers  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  3  pints.     Distil  3  Iba 

Hungary  water  is  fragrant  and  stimulant,  and 
is  much  esteemed  by  some  peraons  as  a  cosmetic, 
and,  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  a  liqueur. 

EAU  SANS  PAREILLE.  Prep,  h  Essence 
of  bergamotte  5  drachms;  essence  of  lemon  S 
diachms ;  essence  of  citron  4  drachms ;  Hungary 
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B  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  retained  all  the  pe- 
culiar oweetueas  of  new-laid  eggs.  With  a  like 
intention^  eggs  are  placed  in  vessels  containing  milk 
of  lime,  or  strong  brine,  or  nibbed  over  with  butter, 
iard,  or  gum-water ;  all  of  which  act  by  excluding 
the  air.  Kggs  may  be  preserved  for  some  weeks 
in  a  cold  situation,  by  placing  them  in  a  cabbage 
or  potato-net,  and  hanging  them  to  a  nail,  observ- 
ing io  hang  them  up  by  a  fresh  mesh  of  the  net 
every  day.  Some  persons  place  eggs  which  they 
wish  to  preserve  in  a  netting,  or  on  a  sieve  or  col- 
ander, and  immerse  them  for  an  intiant  in  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  water,  beforid  packing  them  away. 
Ilie  practice  of  packing  eggs  in  damp  straw,  or 
any  thing  else  that  can  convey  a  flavor,  should  be 
EToided.  The  shells  of  eggs  are  porous,  and  readi- 
ly admit  the  passage  of  gaseous  substances  and 
fetid  odon.  It  is  from  inattention  to  this  point 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs  imported  from  the 
coast  of  France  have  a  less  delicate  flavor  than 
those  of  our  poultry  yards.  Damp  chopped  straw, 
aa  w4ll  as  most  other  organic  substances  exposed  to 
warmth  and  moisture,  readily  ferment,  and  during 
fermentation,  a  considerable  increase  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place,  as  any  one  may  readily  perceive 
by  examining  the  common  hotbeds  in  our  gardens ; 
which  are  merely  masses  of  organic  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  Eggs,  as  long  as  they  re- 
tain the  vital  principle  or  embryo  of  the  future 
chick,  in  a  living  state,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
term,)  possess  in  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth,  which  tends  materially  to  promote  the 
decomposition  of  the  substance  they  are  packed  in, 
if  moisture  be  present 

The  importation  of  foreign  eggs,  dnring  the  year 
1838,  amounted  to  nearly  84,000,000,  and  the  duty 
paid  on  them  to  upwards  of  i)29,000.  Since  that 
time  the  number  annually  imported  has,  1  believe, 
immensely  ino^eased. 

EGGS  AND  BACON,  ARTIFICIAL.  "  Make 
clear  blancmange  in  a  white  dish,  cut  it  into  rounds 
with  the  top  of  a  teacup,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish 
cu  which  it  is  to  be  served  ;  make  yellow  Dutch 
flummery,  run  it  into  a  smalt  teacup,  in  the  form 
of  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  place  one  on  e&c)\  round 
of  the  blancmange.  Cut  six  straight  pieces  of 
blancmange,  on  which  lay  three  streaks  of  pre- 
served damsons,  and  serve  all  on  the  same  dish." 

EGG  FLIP.  Beer  1  pint ;  eggs  .3  in  no. ;  su- 
gar 2  oz. ;  nutmeg  and  ginger  sufficient.  Break 
Qie  eggs  into  one  half  oT  the  beer,  add  the  sugar, 
and  beat  well  together ;  theu  place  it  in  a  clean 
**  warmer,"  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  to  nearly  the 
boiling  point,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil ;  next  add  the  other  portion  of  the  beer  and 
the  spices,  and  mix  well  together.  Some  persons 
add  a  glass  of  spirits.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  it  boil,  as,  if  it  does',  the  eggs  will  separate. 

EGG  WINE.  Like  the  last,  using  equal  parts 
of  white  wine  and  water  instead  of  beer. 

EGGS,  GLAIRE  OF.  Prep,  Separate  the 
whites  from  the  yelks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth, 
let  them  stand  24  houre,  and  strain  them  through 
madin.    Used  as  a  glaze  or  vamish. 

EGGS  IN  SALADS,  &c.  (Sui»rrruTE.)  Prep. 
Cream  1  tablespoonful ;  unflavored  calves'  feet 
jelly  i2  do. ;  a  piece  of  salt  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  hot 
water,  stained  yellow  with  turmeric,  1  dessert- 
spoonful ;  mix  well. 


ELAIDIC  ACID.  An  acid  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury 
on  oleic  acid. 

Prep.  Pass  a  current  of  niiro.is  gas  throngh 
pure  oleic  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  for  5  min- 
utes ;  wash  the  crystalline  mass,  that  shortly  af- 
terwards forms,  with  hot  water ;  and  theu  dissolve 
it  in  an  equal  volume  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling, 
crystals  will  form,  and  must  be  purified  by  pres- 
sure, re-solution,  and  crystallization.     (Meyer.) 

Prop.,  ^c.  Elaldic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  re- 
sembles sublimed  benvsoic  acid ;  melts  at  1 13"  Fahr., 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  with  the  alka- 
lis and  their  carbonates  it  forms  liydrated  salts, 
which  yield  strong  soapy  solutions. 

ELAIDIN.  A  compound  of  elaldic  acid  and 
glycerine,  formed  by  th^  action  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury on  olive  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  components  of 
citrine  ointment 

ELATERINE.  Syn.  MoMoaoiciNK.  Theac 
tive  principle  of  elaterium.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Clntterbuck  in  1819,  but  first  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  1830,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hennel. 

Prep.  I.  Digest  elaterium  in  hot  alcohol,  evapo- 
rate the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  thin  oil, 
then  throw  it  into  boiling  distilled  water,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  cool ;  collect  the  precipitate,  and  puri- 
fy by  re-solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 
water  as  before.     (Dr.  Merries.) 

II.  Digest  the  alcoholic  extract  of  elaterium  in 
ether,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  hot  alcohol ; 
crystals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.    (Hennel.) 

Remarks.  Elaterine  forms  delicate  silky  crys- 
tals, having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  a  drastic  purga- 
tive.    Dose.  One-sixteenth  gr. 

ELATERIUM.  {From  i\avy»,  I  stimulate  or 
urge  fonoard.)  The  term  Aor^ptoy  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  any  drastic  purgative,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  juice  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cucum- 
ber. The  word  elaterium,  according  to  present 
usage,  means  the  deposite  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber. 

Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Clutterbuck.)  Gather  the  cucum- 
bers when  as  ripe  as  possible,  but  without  violence 
that  might  endanger  their  bursting.  Then  wet 
them  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  cut  them 
through  longitudinally,  and  allow  the  juice  to 
strain  throngh  a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware 
vessel.  Scoop  out  the  seeds  and  surrounding 
pulp,  place  them  on  the  sieve,  and  wash  them  re- 
peatedly with  cold  water.  The  same  process  may 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  split  cucumbers.  The 
several  waters  being  received  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  juice,  the  whole  is  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
pose for  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted  and  the  sediment  spread  thinly  on  fine 
linen  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.  Exposure  to 
sunshine  or  a  bright  light  should  be  avoided,  but 
gentle  warmth  may  be  employed  without  injury. 
Quality  very  fine,  but  the  product  small.  Forty 
fruits  yielded  Dr.  Clutterbuck  only  6  grains  of 
elaterium. 

II.  (Process  followed  at  Apothecaries*  Hall.) 
The  fruit  cut  longitudinally  into  halves,  is  placed 
in  hempen  or  horse-hair  bags,  and  submitted  to 
I  slight  pressure  in  a  tincture  press.  The  juice,  as 
it  runs  off,  passes  throngh  a  fine  hair  sieve  into  a 
cylindrical  glass  jug  or  jar,  where  it  is  allowed  tu 
remain  for  two  hours,  when  the  clear  supernatant 
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liquor  it  pound  ofT,  and  the  thick  portion  coalain- 
ing  the  sedimFnl  Is  pineed  on  a  bibuloua  paper  G|. 
:er,  supported  on  linen,  ind  allowed  to  drain, «rter 
which  it  is  dri«d  by  a  ^ntle  heat  In  a  atore.  The 
product  haa  a  ^reen   color,  and    conetitules  the 

oblaincd  Trom  the  mother  liquor,  poured  from  [he 
fint  aediment  by  placing  it  in  shallow  pane  and  al- 
lowing it  to  depoaite. 

Rtmark:  To  procure  a  fine  article  of  elalerimn 
it  In  necenary  to  icmore  it  as  eoon  aa  it  is  depos- 
ited, Hf  a  heavy  mucilage  falls  doH-n  aoon  afler- 
wanls.  which  materially  injures  its  quatily  and 
appearance.  Good  elaterium  yirlda  from  50  to 
EOS  of  ita  weight  lo  strong  alcohol,  and  from  35  to 
44g  of  elalerin.     (See  Ei-thact  or  Elatehiuii.) 

ELECTROTYPE.  ELECTXOHFTAI.LUHaT. 

The  art  of  working  in  melals  by  means  of  voltaic 
elertricity.  The  moat  simple  and  easily  managed 
electrotype  apparatus,  is  formed  in  a  aimilar  man- 
ner to  the  common  constant  battt^,  but  instead 
of  employing  a  plate  of  copper  for  the  negative 
element,  a  mould  of  the  object  to  be  copied,  the 
face  o(  which  hu  been  covered  with  plumbago,  is 
Bubatiluled.  An  electrograph  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  of  any  Well-gJaied  earthen  jar  orvesael,  and 
the  fallowing  arrangement  will  be  found  conve- 
nient for  moot  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  art  is 
applied  by  the  amateur;  viz.  copying  medala, 
multiplying  plates, '&e. 


procured.    Siippoung  tlie  article 
'     '  stance,  a  hoop  of  paper  la  c< 


by  Ihc  binrllnn  tcnm  r.  i,  muT suppntUn^  ih«  rjlloder  of 
linct,  l>y  the  hnok  ofcopfBf  wire  /.  iind  the  mould  g,  liy 
Iht  h.mk  *. 
t,  A  Hiwll  ihelf  or  inniilini  lo  •oppnn  cryiuli  nf  juI- 

Another  method  is  lo  employ  a  trough  or  de- 
eomposition  cell  connected  with  a  constant  batte- 
ry, by  which  means  several  moulds  may  be  coated 
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looBO  portion  being  carefully  removed.  The  monld 
so  prepared  is  next  auepended  in  the  appaiatus,  to 
receive  a  deposite  of  metal  on  its  surface.  Soma 
perBona  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing moulds  frcA  from  air  buttles,  but  this  in- 
convenience is  readily  avoided,  by  removing  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil  any  that  may  be  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  medal,  after  the  melted  wax  is 
poured  on,  end  while  it  remains  liquid  and  trans- 
parent. Slearine,  hanl  tallow,  sheUac,  rosin  soft- 
ened with  a  imU  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  sealing  wax, 
fusible  melal,  and  numerous  other  substances  are 
employed  as  materials  for  moulds.  When  pUjier 
of  Paris  is  used,  il  is  necessary  to  imbue  lis  snrfaeo 
with  melted  wan,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  plum- 
bago.    Fusible  metal  T»juires  no  preparation. 

After  the  mould  has  received  a  sufHciontly  thick 
depoaite,  the  latter  is  separated,  washed  in  a  little 
clean  water,  and  bro       '      '         '  "  '    ' 
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be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  aither  the  6m 
or  second  will  be  found  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
Teitient.  The  length  of  time  required  to  produc* 
a  deposite  of  any  given  thickness,  depends  upon  tL* 
temperature  of  the  solution  and  the  elate  of  Ibe 
battery.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  lakes 
place  jnore  rapidly  the  higher  the  temperature, 
within  given  limits.  In  very  cold  water,  the  ope- 
ration proceeds  exceedingly  slowly. 

The  tyro  in  electrotype  manipulation,  frequently 
experiences  much  annoyance  from  the  meLiI 
being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  imdei 
■'     '  '     powder,or  in  a  very  friable  or  brittlo 
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It  la  found  that  the 
^ower  the  depoaite  is  formed,  the  loiigbe^  and  more 
perfect  it  will  be.  Air-babbles  may  be  avoided  by 
bru^iug  them  otF  the  face  of  the  mould  after  im- 
meraion  in  the  decomposition  cell,  ajul  by  propeilj 
regulating  the  action  of  the  battery.  The  dihita 
sulphuric  acid  employed  to  excite  the  ijnc  end  a( 
the  Itatter)',  should  never  be  stronger  than  1  part 
of  concenlrated  acid,  to  B  or  9  parts  of  water.  Inn 
may  be  substituted  for  ijuc,  ttnd  is  more  ecaam- 

metals,  by  electricity,  solutions  of  gold,  aiker,  M 
platina,  are  placed  in  the  deconipotaiton  cell,  at 
around  the  moulds,  and    plates  of  (hose  UKlab, 
instead  of  cogger,  suspended  in  the  Milutioit. 
ELECTUARY.     Sga.    Euctuakidm,  (,LaL, 
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from  *K<>sjer<v.)  Vegetable  and  light  earthy  pow- 
ders, mixed  up  with  honey,  Birap,  or  eugar,  to  the 
consisteuce  of  a  thick  paste.  In  the  present  Phar- 
macopcBia,  electuaries  are  included  under  the  title 
CoNrecTioN,  but  this  arrangement  is  manifestly 
improper,  as  these  words  are  not  s^'nonymous.  **  In 
CoN8£RVE8  (or  confecUons)  the  addition  of  the  sac- 
ehariue  matter  is  in  much  larger  proportion,  and 
m  designed  to  preserve  the  vegetable  matter ;  in 
£ljsctuarie8  the  sirup  is  designed  merely  to  com- 
municate the  required  form."  (Dr.  Murray.) 

The  preparation  of  electuaries  is  similar  to  that 
of  confections  and  conserves,  and  the  same  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  to  reduce  the  dry  in- 
gredients to  very  fine  powder,  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances to  a  minutely  divided  state.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  diffuse  the  ingredients  equally 
through  every  portion  of  the  maas,  by  patient  and 
laborious  pounding  or  stirring.  An  inattention  to 
this  point  has  o^en  led  to  disagreeable  conse- 
queuces,  from  some  portion  of  the  electuary  being 
nearly  inert,  while  another  portion  has  possessed 
increased  activity.  (See  Conserves  and  Confec- 
tions.) 

ELECTUARY,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Elec- 
TUARiuM  Aromaticum,  (P.  E.)  Prcf.  Aromatic 
powder  (P.  £.)  1  part;  sirup  of  orange-peel  2 
parts ;  mix. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  differs  from  the  aro- 
matic confection  of  the  other  British  Colleges,  in 
not  containing  chalk.  It  is  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, but  not  antacid  or  absorbent. 

ELECTUARY,  BLACK.  Syn.  Elect. 
KiGRUJf.  Trousseau's  Black  Tonic.  Prep. 
Perchloride  of  iron  3iv ;  tannin  3j  ;  confection  of 
roses  ^ij  ;  sirup  of  orange  ^  ;  mix.  Tonic  and 
astringent 

ELECTUARY,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  E. 
Catharticum.  Confection  of  senna  Jiss ;  flow- 
ers of  sulphur  Jss ;  sirup  of  roses  or  orange  peel 
q.  a. 

Dose,  A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day  in  piles. 
A  mild  and  excellent  medicine. 

ELECTUARY,  DEMULCENT  Sytu  E. 
Demulckn&  Prep.  Spermaceti,  sirup  of  poppies, 
and  sirup  of  tolu,  of  each  3ij  ;  powdered  gum 
tragacanth  3j  ;  confection  of  roses  3vj  ;  nitre  3ss  ; 
mix. 

Dose.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg  fre- 

quentlV' 

ELECTUARY,  EMMENAGOGUE.  Syn. 
£.  Emji ENAGOoicuM.  Prep.  Myrrh  1  dr. ;  ammo- 
niated  iron  1  scruple  ;  ginger  sirup  to  mix. 

Dose.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  night  and 
morning. 

ELECTUARY,  FEBRIFUGE.  Syn.  E. 
Febrifuouh.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Powdered  cinchona 
^  ;  sal  ammoniac  3j ;  sirup  of  lemon  juice  q.  s. 
&  fevers, 

ELECTUARY  FOR  DYSENTERY.  Syn. 
E.  Anti-dtsentericum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.) 
Electuary  of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  Locaters  balsam. 

.  ELECTUARY  FOR  EPILEPSY.  Syn.  E. 
Ajjti-epilepticum.  Prep.  (Dr.  Mead.)  Powdered 
eiDcbona  ^  ;  valerian  and  tin  (both  in  powder)  of 
each  ^ss  ;  sirup  to  mix. 

ELIeCTUARY  for  the  cholera.  Syn. 
E.  AfiTi-CBOLBRicuif.    Prep.  Mix  together  equal 


parts  of  finely-powdered  and  newiy-bumt  char* 
coal,  lard,  and  maple  sugar.    A  popular  remedy 

electuary  for  the  piles.  Syn.  E 
HiKMORRUOiOALB.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Cream 
of  tartar  |Ej  ;  precipitated  sulphur  3iij  ;  confection 
of  senna  y}  ;  sirup  of  orange  or  ginger  to  mix. 

Remarks.  An  excellent  medicine  for  piles. 
Dose.  A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day.  From 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  pure  pre- 
cipitated sulphur,  the  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be 
advantageously  substituted. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  THE  TEETH.  Syn. 
E.  Dbntifricum.  Prep.  I.  (Coral  dentifrice.  E, 
Gingivale.)  a.  Red  coral  4  oz. ;  cuttle-fish  bone  1 
oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  oz. ;  cochineal  1  dr. ;  aliun 
^  dr. ;  (all  hi  fine  powder ;)  clarified  honey  10  oz. ; 
mix. 

6.  Clarified  honey  12  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cajcput  10  drops  ;  oil  of  cassia  or  cin- 
namon 20  drops ;  tincture  of  cochineal  1  dr. ; 
cream  of  tartar  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

II.  Myrrh  3  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  and  cochineal, 
of  each  1^  oz. ;  powdered  cloves  1  oz. ;  honey  4 
oz. ;  mix. 

III.  To  tlie  last  add  1  dr.  of  powdered  orris  root 
and  5  drops  of  otto  of  roses. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  used  to  whiten  and 
preserve  the  teeth,  but  are  most  serviceable  in  foul 
or  scorbutic  gums. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  WORMS.  Sym  E. 
Vermifuqum.  E.  Anthblhinticum.  Prep.  I. 
(Bresmer.)  Worm  seed  and  tansy  seed,  of  each 
3iv  ;  powdered  valerian  root  3ij  ;  ditto  jalap  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  3iBB  to  3ij  ;  oxymel  of 
squills  to  mix. 

II.  Powdered  tin  Jiij ;  confection  of  red  roses 
Jss  ;  orange  sirup  to  mix.  Dose.  A  tablespoonful 
early  in  the  morning  for  3  or  4  successive  days, 
followed  by  a  cathartic. 

III.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Powdered  tin  Jiv ;  confec- 
tion of  wormwood  Jiij  ;  carbonate  of  iron  ^j  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  E. 
Antimonil  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  gum  guaiacum,  and  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  of  each  3j  ;  confection  of  senna  3ij ;  sirup 
to  mix. 

Diaphoretic  and  alterative.  Dose.  1  to  2 
drachms  twice  a  day  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
combined  with  sarsaparilla  or  decoction  of  elm 
bark. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  E.  Cas- 
siiE.  Prtp.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  and  sirup 
of  orange,  of  each  lb.  ss ;  manna  Jij  ;  tamarind 
pulp  ^  ;  mix  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Dose.  2  dr.  to  1  oz.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  purge  for  children,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  cathartics.  It  is  commonly  made 
with  equal  parts  of  tamarind  and  cassia  pulps, 
mixed  with  |  of  manna,  and  flavored  with  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  orange  peel,  without  any  evap- 
oration. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  E. 
Catechu.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  catechu,  and 
kino,  of  each  Jiv  ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each 
5j  ;  opium  (dissolved  in  a  little  sherry)  Siss  ;  sirup 
of  red  roses  (evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey) 
lA  pints. 

ELECTUARY     OF     CATECHU,    COM- 
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POUND.  Syn.  E.  Catechu  compositum.  Prep. 
(P.  D.)  Catechu  ^iv  ;  kino  ^iij  ;  cinnamon  §ij ; 
ginger  nirup  (boiled  as  above)  lb.  ij,  Jiij  ;  bard  re- 
fined opium  (diffused  in  wine  as  above)  3iss  ;  mix. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  astringent  and 
aromatic.  Dose.  '3j  to  3ij  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
6lc. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  E. 
Carbon  18.  Prep.  Newly-burnt  and  finely-pow- 
dered charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  5ij  ; 
confection  of  senna  ^iv;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CINCHONA  AND 
SODA.  Syn.  E.  Cinchona  cum  Soda.  Prep. 
(P.  C.)  Powdered  cinchona  ^  ;  carbonate  of  soda 
3ij  ;  thin  mucilage  to  mix.  Duae.  2  dr.  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

ELECTUARY  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  E.  Co- 
paiba. Prep.  (Caspar.)  Blanched  almonds  3vj; 
powdered  alth83a  3j  ;  catechu  38s ;  balsam  of  co- 
paiba 3lij  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  COWHAGE.  Syn.  E. 
DoLiciii.  E.  MucuNiB.  Prep.  (Chamberlain.) 
Dip  the  pods  into  treacle,  withdiaw,  and  scrape 
off  the  hairs,  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  pods 
till  sufiiciently  thick. 

Dose.  One  teaspoonful  in  the  morning  fasting, 
followed  by  a  purgative  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
Vermifuge.     (See  also  E.  for  Worms.) 

ELECTUARY  OF  HELLEBORE.  Syn,  E. 
Hellebori  Aldi.  Prep.  Bruised  white  hellebore 
root  lb.  j  ;  water  1  gaHon  ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain, 
add  honey  lb.  iij  ;  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 

ELECTUARY  OF  IRON.  Syn.  E.  of  Steel. 
E.  CuALYDEATUM.  Prcp.  (ColHer.)  a.  Potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron  Jas ;  confection  of  red  roses  ^ ; 
sirup  to  mix. 

6.  Precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ^  ;  honey  ^ij  ; 
giuffer  sirup  §bs  ;  mix. 

Both  the  above  are  tonic.  Dose.  One  tea- 
spoonful  thrice  a  day. 

ELECTUARY  OF  LAUREL  BERRIES. 
Syn.  E.  fe  Baccis  Lauri.  Prep.  Leaves  of  rue, 
caraway  seeds,  parsley  seed,  and  laurel  berries,  of 
each  ^j ;  gum  sagapeuum  3s8  j  black  pf'pper  and 
Russian  castor,  of  each  3ij  ;  honey  5xv ;  mix. 
(See  Confection  of  Rue.) 

ELECTUARY  OF  MUSTARD.  Syn.  E. 
SiNAi'is.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Flour  of  mustard  and  con- 
serve of  roBcs,  of  each  3iv  ;  ginger  sirup  to  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  OLIBANUM.  Syn.  E. 
Olibani.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Powdered  olibfinum,  and 
balsam  of  copaiba,  of  each  3iv  ;  confection  of  hips 
Jj  ;  sirup  to  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  E.  The- 
BAiACUM.  E.  Opii.  E.  Opiatum.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Aromatic  powder  Jiv  ;  senega  Jiij  ;  opium  (diffused 
in  a  little  sherry)  fss  ;  sirup  of  ginger  lb.  j  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  PEPPER.  Syn.  E.  Pi- 
peris.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Black  pepper  and  liquorice 
root,  in  fine  powder,  of  each  lb.  j  ;  fennel  lb.  iij  ; 
honey  and  white  sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij  ;  ntix.  Use, 
4rc.  Same  as  confection  of  black  pepper. 
'  ELECTUARY  OF  SCAMMONY.  Syn.  E. 
ScAMMONii.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Powdered  scammony 
JisB ;  cloves,  bruised,  and  ginger,  in  powder,  of 
each  3vj  ;  oil  of  caraway  36s ;  sirup  of  roses  to  mix. 
A  stimulant  cathartic.     Dose.  10  grs.  to  ^  dr. 

ELECTUARY    OF   SULPHUR.    Syn,    E. 


SuLPHURiB.  Prep.  FlowexB  .of  sulphur  1  os,  and 
honey  or  treacle  2  oz ;  mix.  G«nUy  laxative 
Dose.  A  teaspoonful  night  and  morning  in  piht 
and  some  skin  diseases. 

ELECTUARY  OF  SULPHUR,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  E.  SuuHURiB  co.  Prep.  I.  (Sl 
B.  H.)  Precipitated  sulphur  ^ss  :  (*Team  of  tartar 
3j  ;  honey  ^  ;  mix.  An  exeelleuc  laxative  m 
piles.  Flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  substituted  for 
preoipitated  sulphur  in  the  above  form.  Dose.  3j 
to  3ij. 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  Jsb  ;  cream  of  tartar  ^ ; 
confection  of  senna  Jij  ;  confection  of  black  pep- 
per Jiss  ;  sirup  of  ginger  f  ^  ;  mix.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine.     Dose  and  Use.     As  last. 

ELECTUARY  OF  SULPHUR  AND  BO- 
RAX. Syn.  E.  SuLPHuais  cum  Borace.  Prep. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  ^  ;  cream  of  tartar  Jiss ;  borax 
Jss ;  confection  of  senna  Jiiss ;  sirup  of  orange  peel 
to  mix.  Dose.  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  in  diseases  of 
the  uterine  organs  and  lower  bowels. 

ELECTUARY  OF  TURPENTINE.  Sjtl 
E.  Tbrebinthina.  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Common 
turpentine  Jj ;  honey  ^ij  ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs, 
worms,  &c. 

ELECTUARY,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  E.  Pec- 
torale.  Prep.  I.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Conserve  of  roses 
Jij  ;  compound  tragacanth  powder  Jv ;  benzoie 
acid  3j  ;  sirup  of  tolu  q.  s. 

II.  Oxymel  of  squills,  sirup  of  manshmallovs, 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  and  sirup  of  toln,  of  each 
Jss ;  powdered  lump  sugar  Jij  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY,  STUVfULANT.  Syn.  E. 
Stimulant  Prep.  Gum  ammoniacum  (strwned) 
^ ;  vinegar  of  squills  Jss  ;  mix  with  a  gentle  heat 
and  spread  on  leather.  As  an  application  to  the 
chest  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ELECTUARY,  STOMACHIC.  Gi«cn  pep- 
permint, lump  sugar,  and  confection  of  oran|;e- 
peel,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  mix.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful. 

ELEMI.  This  resin  is  the  produce  of  an  warn- 
certained  tree,  respecting  which  there  have  beer 
various  conjectures.  The  Loudon  and  Doblir. 
Colleges  assign  it  to  the  amyris  elemifera,  bat  the 
Edinburgh  College,  with  greater  discretion,  state 
it  to  be  the  "  concrete  resinous  exudation  from  one 
or  more  unascertained  plants."  Dr.  Pereira  has 
suggested,  that  it  may  be  the  produce  of  the  icica 
icicaribo,  the  canarium  zephyrinum,  or  the  cana- 
rium  balsamiferum,  but  the  question  is  still  unde- 
cided. 

The  elemi  of  commerce  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
exteriorly  brittle,  but  soft  and  tough  within ;  it  has 
a  warm  bitter  taste,  and  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
partaking  of  fennel  and  juniper.  It  is  only  par- 
tially transparent  even  in  thin  plates,  is  very  fni- 
ble,  and  has  a  density  a  little  greater  than  Uiat  d 
water.  According  to  Bonastre,  it  consists  of  84 
per  cent,  of  resin,  12'15  of  a  fragrant  esaential  dl 
and  a  little  bitter  extractive.  In  medicine  it  ■ 
only  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  eleini 
ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  elemi  of  the  shops  is  often  adolterated,  bat 
more  frequently  a  factitious  kind  is  sold  for  the 
genuine  gum.  This  is  formed  by  adding  1  pait 
of  balsam  of  Canada  to  4  parts  of  yellow  resn,  ia 
the  melted  state,  but  removed  from  the  fire,  oAtt 
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which  about  1|  p.  c.  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  half  this 
quantity  of  oil  of  fennel  are  stirred  in.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  article 
to  heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  its  fra- 
grance will  evaporate,  and  the  coarse  terebinthi- 
nate  smell  of  the  reain  will  become  readily  distin- 
guishabi«» 

£IJLXIR.  {From  the  Arabic  Elekser,  quinteS' 
tenet.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  com- 
pound tinctures. 

ELIXIR,  ANTISCROFULOUS.  Syn,  E. 
Antiscrofulosum.  Ammoniated  tincture  of  gen- 
tian. 

ELIXIR,  ASTHMATIC.  Prep.  Opium,  oil 
of  aniseeil  and  camphor,  of  each  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon.     Digest  a  week. 

ELIXIR,  BOERHAAVE'^  ANTI-ASTH- 
MATIC. Syn.  Elixir  Antiasthmaticum  Bobr- 
HAAVii.  A  tincture  made  with  aniseed,  orris-root, 
asgarabacca,  sweet  flag,  liquorice,  and  elecampane. 
Done.  30  to  40  drops. 

ELIXIR,  DAFFY'S.  Syn,  E.  Salutis.  Com- 
pou.vo  Tincture  of  Senna.  Prep.  I.  Jalap  root 
5  ox. ;  East  India  senna  l^lbs.;  coriander  seeds 
and  aniseed,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  rhubarb  \  lb. ;  shavings 
of  red  sandens  wood  2  oz. ;  treacle  7  lbs.,  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  2  oz.,  both  dissolved  in  water 
34  gallons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2^  gallons.  All 
the  solids  must  be  well  bruised,  and  macerated  in 
the  mixed  fluids  for  14  days,  when  the  whole  must 
be  pressed,  and  strained  through  a  fine  flannel 
bag.  It  is  too  glutinous  to  run  through  filtering 
paper. 

II.  (DtceyV)  Senna  11k  j  ;  guaiacum  shavings, 
elecampane  root,  (dried,)  aniseed,  caraway  seed, 
coriander  seed,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  lb.  ss ; 
stoned  raisins  lbs.  ij  ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy  9  quarts. 
As  lasL 

III.  (Swinton's.)  Jalap  3  lbs. ;  senna  1  lb. ; 
coriander  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  liquorice  root,  and 
elecampane  root,  of  each  4  oz. ;  moist  sugar  2  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1  gallon. 
As  lost. 

IV.  Jalap  and  caraways,  of  each  1  lb. ;  senna, 
rhubarb,  and  aniseed,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  red  sanders 
wood  ^  lb.;  brown  sugar  7  lbs.;  proof  spirit  10 
gallons.     As  last. 

V.  Rhubarb  (East  India)  14  lbs. ;  senna  56  lbs. ; 
aniseed  7  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds  6  lbs. ;  caraway 
eeedfl  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  cassia 
bark  and  jalap,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  100  gal- 
loos.  Difsi^est  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  and  add 
molasses  d4  lbs.  Mix  well,  and  either  clarify,  or 
strain  thrbagh  flannel. 

VI.  For  proof  spirit  in  the  preceding  formula, 
use  equal  purts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

Remarks.  Daffy's  elixir  is  a  favorite  purge  with 
drunkards,  and  is  a  common  and  very  popular 
remedy  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Dose. 
1  to  4  tablespoonfula 

ELIXIR,  THE  DEVIUS.  Prep.  Voda  of 
capsieiiiri  and  cloves,  (bruised,)  of  each  Jj  ;  ginger 
■nd  safifroA,  of  each  Jiij ;  cantharides  3v ;  proof 
^rit  lbs.  vij.  Digest  for  10  days.  Dose.  Sbs  to 
3iij,  in  mixtures.     It  is  stimulating  and  aphrodisiac. 

ELIXIR  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  E.Alui.  Prep. 
Garlic  roots  80  in  number ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint 
Dstii  to  dryness,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the 
wpmt  from  fresh  roots  a  second  and  a  third 
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time,  then  add  camphor  3ij.    Diaphoretic    Dom. 
A  teaspoon^il  twice  a  day. 

ELIXIR  DE  GARUS.  Prep.  Myrrh  ^ss; 
aloes  and  saflron,  of  each  3ij  ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  3ss;  proof  spirit  1  quart 
Digest  for  7  days,  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  maiden* 
hair  lbs.  ij  ;  orange-flower  water  Jiss. 

ELIXIR  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  E.  Jalapa  com- 
posiTUM.  Prep.  Jalap  Jiv  ;  scammony  3iv ;  gam- 
boge 3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart 

ELIXIR  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Syn.  E.  Long* 
ViTiB.    Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

ELIXIR  OF  MYRRH.  Tincture  of  savine. 
(comp.)     P.  L.  1788. 

ELIXIR  D'OR.  Syru  Euxir  of  Gold.  De 
La  Motte's  golden  drops. 

ELIXIR,  PAREGORIC.  Tincture  of  cam- 
phor (CO.)  and  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  CUM  ACIDO. 
The  last  article  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  TARTARIZA- 
TUM.  The  elixir  proprietatis  alkalized  with  salts 
of  tartar. 

ELIXIR,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  E.  Pectorale. 
Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Balsam  of  tolu  Jij ;  gum 
benzoin  Jiss  ;  saflron  ^ss ;  rectified  spirit  f  ^xxxij. 
Digest  in  a  sand  heat  for  4  days. 

ELIXIR  POLYCHRE8TUM.  Prep.  (P.  E. 
1744.)  Gum  guaiacum  Jvj  ;  balsam  of  Peru  Jss ; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart.     Digest  4  days  and  strain. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM.  Tincture  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb. 

ELIXIR  SALUTIS.    Tincture  of  senna. 

ELIXIR,  SQUIRE'S.  Prep.  Opium  2  oz. ; 
camphor  and  cochineal,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  sweet  fen- 
nel 1  drachm;  tincture  of  serpentary  10  oz. ;  spi- 
rits of  aniseed  1  gallon;  water  1  pint;  aurum 
musivum  3  oz. ;  mix. 

ELIXIR,  STOMACHIC.  Compound  tincture 
of  gentian. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  Syn,  E.  Vitrioli. 
Vi^ater  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  -acid. 
See  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid,  which  is  also 
frequently  called  elixir  of  vitriol. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  SWEET.  Syn.  E. 
Vitrioli  Dolce.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether  lbs.  ij ;  oil  of  peppermint  Jss ;  es- 
sence of  lemons  and  oil  of  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij  ; 
mix.  See  Arobiatic  Spirit  of  .^tuer,  which 
is  also  called  by  this  name. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  MYNSICHT'S. 
Syn,  Acid  E.  of  Vitriol.  E.  Vitrioli  Myn- 
siciiTi.  Prep.  Cinnamon,  ginger,  and  cloves,  of 
each  3iij ;  calamus  aromaticus  ^  ;  smaller  galan- 
gal  Jiss;  sage  and  peppermint  leaves,  (dried,)  of 
each  Jss  ;  cubebe  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij  ;  aloes 
wood  and  lemon -peel,  of  each  3j ;  sugar  candy 
Jiv  ;  rectified  spirit  lbs.  iss ;  oil  vitriol  lb.  j.  Digest 
for  three  weeks. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  VIGANPS.  Prep. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric  dther  Jviij  ;  aromatic  tincture 
lb.  j ;  mix. 

ELLAGIC  ACID-  (From  Oalle  reversed.) 
When  an  aqueous  infusion  of  nut  galls  is  left  for 
some  time  exixteed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  tannic 
acid  gradually  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  gal- 
lic acid,  and  an  msoluble  gray  powder,  to  wUch 
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the  term  ellagic  acid  was  applied  by  Chevreul  It 
IB  soluble  in  alkalis,  forming  salts,  awl  b  precipi- 
t&tcd  bv  acids 

ELUTRIATION.  Syn.  Elutrjatio,  {Lot, 
from  elutriot  to  cleanse.)  In  CHEMistnir,  the  ope- 
ration of  washing  insoluble  powders  with  water, 
to  separate  them  from  foreign  matter,  or  the  coars- 
er portion.  It  is  usually  performed  by  grinding 
or  triturating  the  mass  with  a  little  water,  until 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  this  paste  is 
suddenly  diffused  through  a  largo  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  a  deep  vessel,  from  which,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  grosser  portion,  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  deposite  the  fine 
powder  it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When  this  has 
taken  place^  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  is  de- 
canted, and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried.  The 
coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  first  vessel  is  now 
submitted  to  a  fresh  grinding  and  diifusion  through 
water,  and  the  entire  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  whole  of  the  pulverizable  portion  is  washed 
over.  The  proper  length  of  time  for  the  liquid  to 
remain  in  the  first  vessel,  depends  solely  on  the 
density  of  the  powder,  and  the  degree  of  fineness 
required  in  the  product ;  heavy  powders  subsiding 
almost  immediately,  while  light  ones  often  take 
several  minutes  to  deposite  their  coarser  portion. 
Sometimes  three  or  more  vessels  are  employed, 
and  the  muddy  liquor,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
in  the  first,  is  poured  into  the  next  one,  and  this, 
in  a  short  time  longer,  into  the  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  last  vessel  is  filled,  by  which  means,  pow- 
deiB  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  obtained  ; 
chat  deposited  in  the  last  vessel  being  in  the  minu- 
test state  of  division.     (See  Chalk,  Bistre,  De- 

OANTATION,  EdULCORATION,  &C.) 

EMBROCATION.  Syn.  Embrocatio,  {Lat, 
from  tftSptxt^y  I  moisten.)  A  fluid  medicine  rubbed 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

EMBROCATION,  COMMON.  Syn.  Em- 
brocatio Communis.  Prep.  (U.  C.  H.).  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  Jiv;  distilled  vinegar  6^ 
pints;  mix,  and  add  proof  spirit  3  pints. 

E:VIBR0CATI0N,  GUESTONIAN.  Syn. 
Emb.  TjSRBBiNTHiNiB.  Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil,  of  each  ^i^  ]  dilute  sulphuric  acid  f  3iij  ; 
mix  well.     For  rheumatism. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  BRUISES.  Prep. 
I.  Soap  liniment  5  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

II.  Soap  liniment  3  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Tincture  of  cantharides  and  rectified  spirit, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  camphor  and  oil  of  origanum,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  ^ 
pint ;  dissolve. 

V.  Sugar  of  lead  ^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  and 
water,  of  each  ^  pint ;  dissolve. 

EMBROCATION  for  HOOPING  COUGH. 
ROCHE'S.  Prep.  Sweet  oU  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1  drachm  ;  mix. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  STRAINS.  (In 
Horses.)  Prep.  I.  Soft  soap  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, of  each  4  oz. ;  oil  of  rosemary  and  camphor, 
of  each  1  drachm  ;  mix. 

II.  Olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  elder-flower 
ointment,  of  each  2  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  origa- 
nam  3  drachms. 


EMBROCATION,  LYNCH'&    Prep.  StM^ 

alkanet  root  in  sweet  oil  until  the  latter  beeofnm 
sufficiently  colored,  then  scent  with  essentud 
oils. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AM- 
MONIA  AND  SOAP.  Syn,  Emb.  AMHOsoii 
AcETATis  CUM  Sapone.  Prsp.  (P.  C4  a.  Soap 
liniment  and  solution  of  acetate  of  anmionja»  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  liquor  of  anunonia  f  3iij.  Faz 
sprains,  biniises,  &c. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ALUM.  Syn,  Emb. 
Aluminis.  Alum  ^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  aiid  proof 
spirit,  of  each  ^  pint ;  mix.  For  chilblains,  dii- 
eased  joints,  Slc. 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn. 
Emb.  Ammoniac  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammonia  1  as.; 
proof  spirit  and  water,  of  each  5  oz.     As  last. 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA,  CAM- 
PHORATED.  Syn.  Emb.  Ammoiha  Acktatis 
Camphorata.  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  and  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal  parts;  mix.  For 
sprains,  bruises,  chilblains,  &c. 

II.  To  every  ounce  of  the  above,  add  2  dts.  «i 
liquor  of  ammonia. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn. 
Emb.  CAMPHORiB.  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  and 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts. 

II.  (Collier.)  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  eaeen- 
tial  oil  of  amber,  and  laudanum,  equal  parts. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CANTHARIDES. 
Syn.  Emb.  Lytta.  Emb.  Cantharidi&  Prep. 
Tincture  of  cantharides  and  camphorated  spirit,  o{ 
each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Stimulant.  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  lest  the  absorption  of  the  canlhaiidee 
induce  strangury. 

EMBROCATION  OF  SOAP.  Soap  liniment 
The  following  is  also  a  common  form :  soft  soap  3 
oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  soap  liniment  ^  pint ;  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  6  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 4  oz. ;  mix.     For  sprains,  bruises,  chiibljuns. 

EMBROCATION,  STIMULANT-  Syn 
Emb.  Stimulans.  Prep.  (Thompson.)  a.  Liquoi 
of  ammonia  f  3ij  ;  olive  oil  f 3vj ;  mix.  Used  m 
sore  throat,  &c. 

b.  Compound  camphor  liniment  f3ix;  tincture 
of  cantharides  f3j  ;  laudanum  f3ij  ;  mix.  Rubbed 
over  painful  joints,  and  over  the  bowels  in  colic 
and  cramp.     It  is  stimulant  and  anodyne. 

EMBROIDERY.  Gold  and  silver  fancy  work 
of  this  description  may  be  easiest  cleaned  with  a 
little  spirit  of  w^ine,  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  using  alkaline  or  acidulous  liquors  is  very 
injurious,  and  frequently  destroys  the  beauty  of  tlM 
articles  instead  of  cleaning  them, 

EMERALD.  Syn.  Emeraude,  (Fr.)  Smaiuod* 
(Ger.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  beautiful  green  oolor« 
and  ranking  next  to  the  diamond  in  value.  A  fio» 
emerald  of  4  or  5  grains  is  worth  as  many  pocm&* 
one  of  10  grs.  about  2/.  per  gr. ;  one  of  15  ^ibl  3L 
to  41.  per  gr.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  t^  in> 
crease  In  size.  One  of  24  grs.  fetched  1002.  Ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin,  the  emerald  consists  of  GSf 
of  silica,  16J  of  alumina,  13}  of  grfucina,  (about) 
3}  of  oxide  of  chromium,  and  a  trace  of  Iiin«L  TIm 
finest  emeralds  are  obtained  from  Peru. 

EMERALDS,  FACTITIOUS.    The  IbUvir* 
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hag  method  of  obtaining  artificial  rubies  and  emer- 
alds IB  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
offeni  an  ample  field  for  the  ingenious  experiment- 
alist Recently  precipitated  and  well  washed  hy- 
drate of  alumina  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
neatral  chromate  of  potassa,  and  kneaded  so  that 
the  mass  assumes  a  tinge  scarcely  perceptible ;  it 
\a  then  rolled  out  into  small  sticks,  about  the  thick- 
Bess  of  a  finger,  and  slowly  dried,  taking  the  pre- 
eaution  to  fill  the  fissures  that  form  during  desicca- 
tion with  firesh  hydrate  of  alumina.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  one  end  of  these  sticks  is  brought  into 
the  terminatiott  of  the  flame  of  an  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  until  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  fused  into 
a  small  globule.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
sereral  minute  balls,  of  some  millimetres  diameter, 
and  of  such  intense  hardness,  that  quartz,  glass,  to- 
paz, granite,  can  be  easily  and  perceptibly  scratch- 
ed therewith,  will  form.  When  cut  and  pwlished, 
they  appear,  however,  slightly  opaque.  By  em- 
ploying nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chromate  of 
potoasa,  green-colored  globules  resembling  the 
emerald  were  obtained.     (Boettger.) 

By  the  substitution  of  oxide  of  chromium  for 
chromate  of  potassa,  the  editor  of  this  work  has 
jffocured  factitious  gems  of  considerable  hardness 
and  beauty,  though  slightly  opaque  in  some  por- 
tioa  of  the  mass.  But  this  might  doubtless  be 
avoided  by  more  careful  manipulation.  From 
same  experiments  in  which  a  little  silica  was  added, 
there  was  less  opacity,  though  in  other  respects  the 
stones  were  inferior. 

EMETIC.     Sym  Emetique,  {Ft.)  Emeticus, 
{LaL)  EVsrcKOf,  (Gr.,  from  «/*««•»,  I  vomit.)  A  med- 
icine  which     excites    vomiting.      The   principal 
emetics  are  Ipbcaccanha  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
ifo?iT,  and  their  preparations  ;  and  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper.  The  first  of  these  is  commonly 
employed  either  in  substance  or  infused  in  wine, 
(wine  of  ipecacuanha,)  when  it  is  merely  wished 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when 
that  viscos  is  in  a  disordered  state,  or  overloaded 
•with  food.    At  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  disorders,  the  timely  administration 
of  an  emetic  will  frequently  induce  copious  dia- 
phoresis and  produce  a  cure,  or  at  least  greatly 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.     For  this 
purpose  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine  is  pref- 
eraue,  either  alone  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha. 
When  poison  has  been  taken,  and  the  stomach- 
pump  is  not  at  hand,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper 
should  be  administered.     ^  dr.  of  either  of  these 
substances  should  be  dissolved  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  wa- 
ver, and  a  third  should  be  taken  every  ten  minutes 
imtil  vomiting  is  induced.    The  operation  of  emet- 
ics is  powerfully  promoted  by  drinking  copiously 
«f  diluents,  especially  warm  water.    The  latter,  in 
fret,  is  itself  an  emetic,  when  taken  in  quantity. 
^%i>  use  will  also  prevent  that  dreadful  straining 
^'ttid  retching,  which  make  emetics  so  much  dread- 
•d  by  some  persons.     Small  and  repeated  doses  of 
ttoetics  are   frei|aently  administered   to  produce 
nausea^  in  many  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
Emetics  should  be  avoided  in  plethoric  habits,  in 
hernia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  an  inflamma- 
lOTT  diathesis  exists.     They  should  also  be  given 
with  great  caution  to  young  children,  and  in  such 
cases,  wine  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  alone 
te  employed.    Some  chronic  and  obstinate  dis- 


eases, especially  rheumatism^  are  sometimes  re« 
lieved  by  emetics. 

EMETINE.  Syn.  Emetina.  Embtin.  La 
Matiere  Vomitivb.  Prep.  I.  Digest  coarsely- 
powdered  ipecacuanha  root,  first  in  ether  and 
then  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  latter  tincture  to 
dryness,  dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate,  diffuse  it 
in  distilled  water,  m  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  paKs 
sulphureted  hydi>ogen  through  it,  to  throw  down 
the  lead  ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod. 
Brownish  red,  deliquescent  scales.  Emetic  in  doees 
of  ^  to  ^  a  gr.     (Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.) 

II.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  digested  in 
water  with  calcined  magnesia.  The  deposite  is 
thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  carefully  with  very  cold 
water,  and  dried.  The  emetin  is  then  taken  up 
by  alcohol.  It  may  be  afterwards  combined  with 
an  acid,  and  the  salt  may  be  purified  with  animal 
charcoal.  When  the  emetin  is  once  more  thrown 
down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a  color- 
less state.  Emetin  thus  obtained  is  yellowish- 
white  and  pulverulent,  but  may  be  obtahied  per- 
fectly white,  by  repeating  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  White  and  pure  emetin  is  emetic  in 
doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain. 

Props.  Emetin  is  puiverent,  modorous,  and  bit- 
ter ;  fusible  at  122^  F. ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  so  in  ether,  oils,  and  water.  It 
partially  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming  scarcely 
crystallizable  salts.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a 
reddish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eme- 
tin. With  tincture  of  galls  this  solution  behaves 
like  morphia  ;  but,  imlike  the  last  substance,  the 
salts  of  iron  produce  no  change  of  color  in  it 

EMULSION.  Syn.  Emulsion,  {^Fr.)  Emulsio, 
(Laf.,  from  emulgeoj  to  milk.)  A  milky  fluR], 
formed  by  the  mechanical  admixture  of  oil  and 
water,  by  means  of  some  other  substance  that 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  both.  The 
emulsions  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  same  head  as  mixtures.  In  the 
preparation  of  emulsions,  the  oily  or  resinous  in- 
gredients are  usually  suspended  by  means  of  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  ;  almonds,  or  new-laid  eggs ; 
1  drachm  of  the  first,  made  with  equal  parts  of 
gum  and  water ;  1  oz.  of  the  second,  (usually  S6 
in  number,)  and  one  in  no.  of  the  last,  will  form 
two  drachms  of  any  oil  into  an  emulsion  with 
about  1  oz.  of  water. 

EMULSION,  FARRIERS'.  Prep.  I.  (Simple.) 
Sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  honey  or  moist  sugar  3  oz. ;  salts 
of  tartar  ^  oz. ;  warm  soft  water  1  pint ;  mix  and 
shake  till  quite  cold. 

II.  (Pectoral.)  Camphor  2  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  20  drops ;  dissolve,  then  add 
of  simple  emulsion  }  pint. 

EMULSION  OF  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn. 
Emulsio  AssAFOETiDiB.  Prep.  (Duclow.)  Asa- 
foetida  Jviij  ;  powdered  gum  Jxvj  ;  oil  of  almonda 
I  ^  pints ;  water  1  quart ;  make  an  emulsion,  strain 
through  linen,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
Antispasmodic. 

EMULSION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Mi^vka 
Camphors.  E.  do.  E.  Camphorata.  Prep.  (P. 
E.  1839.)  Camphor  3j  ;  lump  sugar  Jss ;  tritu- 
rate together,  and  add  blanched  almonds  ^ss  ;  beat 
well,  then  gradually  add  water  1  pint.  Stimulant^ 
antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 
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EMULSION  OF  COPAIBA.    S^   E.  Co- 

PAiBiB.  Prep.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  mucili^e  of 
gum,  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  3ij ;  water  Jxij  ; 
mix.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  an  ounce  2  or  3  times  a  day 
in  certain  complaints. 

EMULSION,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  E.  Por- 
OANS  cuH  Rksina  Jalap^a.  Prcp.  (P.  Cod.)  Resin 
of  jalap  10  grs. ;  white  sugar  ^  ;  ^  the  yelk  of  an 
egg  ;  orange-flower  water  3ij  ;  water  f  §iv  ;  mix. 

EMULJsION  of  gum.  Syn.  E.  Acaci^e. 
MisTURA  AcACiiB.  Prcp.  (P.  E.,  1839.)  Sweet 
almonds,  blanched,  3x  ;  white  sugar  3v  ;  mucU^e 
f^iij  ;  water  1  queul.     In  coughs,  &c. 

EMULSION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn, 
E.  Olki  Amygdala.  Prep,  Oil  of  almonds  3iij  ; 
thick  mucilage  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  ^ss ;  rose 
water  f  ^  ;  distilled  water  Jiij  or  Jiv ;  mix. 

Remarks.  When  well  made,  this  is  an  elegant 
and  efficient  substitute  for  almond  milk. 

EMULSION  OF  PERUVIAN  BALSAM. 
Syn.  E.  Balsamica.  E.  Balsami  Peruviani. 
Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Balsam  of  Peru  3iv ;  oil  of 
almonds  3v3  ;  powdered  gum  ^j  ;  mix,  and  add 
cautiously  rose  water  f  ^vj. 

EMULSION,  PURGATIVE.  Syn.  E.  Pur- 
GANs  CUH  ScAMHONio.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Virgin 
scammony  10  grs  ;  milk  f  Jiv ;  sugar  3iv ;  cherry- 
laurel  water  f3ij ;  mix. 

EMULSION  OF  SPERMACETL  Syn.  E. 
Cetacei.  Prep,  (F.  H.)  as  emulsion  of  wax.  De- 
mulcent. 

EMULSION  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn.  E. 
Terebinthina.  Prep.  Chio  turpentine  3ij  ;  white 
sugar  ^j  ;  yelk  of  1  egg;  milk  of  almonds  f^iv  ; 
mix.     In  gleets. 

EMULSION  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 
Syn.  E.  Olei  TsREBiNTmNiK.  Prep.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 9j ;  white  sugar  Jj ;  yelk  of  one  egg ;  mix. 
For  nephritic  pains. 

EMULSION  OF  WAX.  Syn.  E.  Cera  E. 
C.  ALBiB.  Prep.  (Guibourt.)  White  wax  Jj ;  pow- 
dered gum  Sifis ;  water  f  Jxxiv ;  simple  sirup  f  Jiv ; 
pat  the  wax  with  the  sirup  and  gum  into  a  warm 
mortar,  triturate  with  a  warm  pestle  until  united, 
then  add  the  water  (warm)  gradually,  and  con- 
tinue the  agitation  till  quite  cold.     Demulcent 

ENAMELS.  Syn.  Emaux,  (Fr.)  Schmelzolas, 
{Ger.)  Transparent  or  opaque  substances,  usually 
formed  of  glass  colored  with  metallic  oxides,  and 
applied  in  a  thin  stratum  to  brightly  polished  me- 
tallic surfaces,  (copper  or  gold»)  on  which  they  are 
fused  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  urged  by  the  blow- 
pipe, or  by  the  heat  of  a  small  furnace,  and  in 
cooling  form  a  sort  of  vitreous  yamish.  The  art 
of  enamelling  acquired  the  greatest  perfection  in 
ancient  times,  and  very  beautiful  specimens  are 
still  preserved,  which  the  modems  are  unable  to 
equal,  and  with  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
totally  unacquainted.  At  the  present  day,  this 
pleasing  and  useful  application  of  human  industry 
is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and,  after  them,  by  the  French.  The 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
the  various  operations  of  enamelling,  which  essen- 
tially depend  on  skilful  manipulation  ;  a  knowledge 
of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  practice. 
The  preparation  of  enamels  being,  however,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  chemistry,'!  deem  it  proper  to 
present  the  following  fonnule  to  the  reader.    It  is 


nevertheless  right  to  remark,  that  almost  evsry 
artist  has  his  own  receipta  (See  Gekb,  and 
Pastes.) 

The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  a  highly  tranttpareol 
and  fusible  glass,  which  readily  receives  a  color  oa 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  As  this  m  required 
in  the  preparation  of  many  of  those  that  follow,  it 
is  placed  first. 

ENAMELS,  BASE  OR  FLUX  FOR.  Prep. 
Red  lead  16  parts ;  calcined  borax  3  parts  ;  pow- 
dered flhit  glass  12  parts ;  powdered  flmts  4  parts; 
fuse  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  12  hours,  then  pour 
it  out  into  water,  and  reduce  it  to  »  powder  in  a 
biscuit-ware  mortar.  (Wynn.  Trans.  Soc  Arts, 
1817.) 

II.  Powdered  flints  10  parts;  nitre  and  white 
arsenic,  of  each  1  part;  as  lasL     (Wynn.) 

III.  Flint  glass  3  oz. ;  red  lead  1  oz. ;  as  lait 
(Wynn.) 

IV.  Red  lead  18  parts ;  borax  (not  calcined)  11 
parts  ;  flint  glass  16  parts  ;  as  lasL     (Wynn.) 

V.  Flint  glass  6  parts;  flux  No.  II.  (above)  4 
parts  ;  red  lead  8  parts ;  as  last     (Wynn.) 

VI.  Tin  2  to  5  parts  ;  lead  10  parts ;  calcine  b 
an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  cherr>'-rcd  heat,  and  scrape 
ofi'  the  oxide  as  it  forms,  observing  to  obtain  it  qoite 
free  from  undecomposed  metal :  when  enon^  nf 
the  dross  is  obtained,  reduce  it  to  fine  powd<^  by 
grinding  and  elutriation,  then  mix  4  parts  of  ths 
powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  sand  or  pow- 
dered flints,  and  1  of  sea-salt,  or  other  alkaline 
matter,  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  croeibie,  and 
proceed  as  before.  The  best  proportions  of  tbe*tin 
aud  lead,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  are  about  3  of 
the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  The  calcined  mixed 
oxides  are  commonly  called  "  ealcineJ'* 

VII.  Lead  and  tin,  equal  parts ;  calcine  as 
above ;  and  take  of  the  mixed  oxides,  or  calcine 
and  ground  flints,  of  each  1  part ;  pure  subcaiboo- 
ate  of  potash  2  parts ;  as  before.     (Chaptal.) 

VIII.  Lead  30  parts ;  tin  33  parts ;  calcine  as 
before,  then  mix  50  parts  of  the  calcine  with  an 
equal  weight  of  flints,  in  powder,  and  I  IK  of  salts 
of  tartar ;  as  before.  A  fine  dead  white  enamel 
(Neri.  Kunckel.) 

Remarks.  The  precise  qualities  of  the  prodoeis 
of  the  above  processes  depend  greatly  upcn  the 
duration  and  degree  of  heat  employed.  B^  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  sand,  glass,  or  flux,  the 
enamel  is  rendered  more  fusible,  and  the  opacity 
and  whiteness  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  oxide 
of  tin.  The  use  of  borax  should  be  avouled,  or 
used  very  sparingly,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  enamel 
effloresce  and  lose  color.     (Tilloch.) 

ENAMELS,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  Pnr«clayS 
parts  ;  protoxide  of  iron  1  part ;  mix  and  fuse.  A 
fine  black.     (Clouet.) 

II.  Calcined  iron  (protoxide)  12  parts  ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  1  part ;  mix  and  add  an  equal  we':ght  sf 
white  flux. 

III.  Peroxide  of  manganese  3  parts ;  zaf&s  I 
part ;  mix  and  add  it  as  required  to  white  flax. 

ENAMELS,  BLUE.  Prep.  Either  oC  the 
fluxes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

II.  Sand,  red  lead,  and  nitre,  of  each  10  pat^a; 
flint  glass  or  ground  flints  20  parts  ;  oxide  of  cobalt 
1  part,  more  or  less,  the  quantity  wholly  depend- 
ingon  the  depth  of  color  required. 

ENAMELS,  BROWN.    Prep,  L   Red  ba^ 
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ud  caJcined  iron,  of  each  1  part;  antimony, 
litbiige,  and  sand,  of  each  3  partB ;  mix  and  add 
it  in  any  required  proportion  to  a  flux,  according 
to  the  color  desired.  A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  or 
nffie  i§  frequently  added,  and  altera  the  shade  of 
brown. 

II.  Manganese  5  parts ;  red  lead  16  parts ; 
fiint  powder  8  parts ;  mix. 

III.  Manganese  9  parts;  red  lead  34  parts; 
flint  powder  16  parts.     (Wynn.) 

ENAMELS,  GREEN.  Prep,  I.  Fhix  2  lbs. ; 
Uack  oxide  of  copper  1  oz. ;  red  oxide  of  iron  ^ 
dr.;  mix. 

II.  As  above,  but  use  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 
Leas  decisive. 

III.  Copper  dust  and  lithaige,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
nitre  1  oz. ;  sand  4  oz. ;  flux  as  much  as  required. 

IV.  Add  oxide  of  chrome  to  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  flax  to  produce  the  desired  shade :  when  well 
managed,  the  color  is  superb,  and  will  stand  a 
very  great  heat ;  but  in  common  hands,  it  fre- 
quently turns  on  the  dead-leaf  tinge. 

v.  Transparent  flux  5  oz. ;  Uack  oxide  of  cop- 
per 3  scruples ;  oxide  of  chrome  2  gn.  Reeem- 
blw  the  emerald. 

VI.  Mix  blue  and  yellow  enamel  in  the  requir- 
ed proportion|L 

ENAMEDI,  OLIVE.  Prep.  Good  blue 
enamel  2  parts ;  black  and  yellow  do.,  of  each  1 
part ;  mix.     (See  also  Brown  Enamels.) 

ENAMELS,  ORANGE.  Prep.  I.  Red  lead 
12  parts ;  red  sulphate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, of  each  1  part ;  flint  powder  3  parts  ;  cal- 
cine, powder,  and  melt  with  flux,  50  parts. 

IL  Red  lead  12  parts;  oxide  of  antimony  4 
parts ;  flint  powder  3  parts ;  red  sulphate  of  iron 
1  part :  calcine,  th^  add  flux  5  parts  to  every  2 
puts  of  this  mixturcf    (Wynn.) 

ENAMELS,  PURPLE.  Prep.  1.  Flux  color- 
ed with  oxide  of  gold,  purple  precipitate  of  cassius, 
or  peroxide  of  manganese. 

II.  Sulphur,  nitre,  vitriol,  antimony,  and  o»de 
of  tin,  of  each  1  lb. ;  red  lead  60  lbs. ;  mix  and 
fuse,  cool  and  ^powder,  add  rose  copper  19  oz. ; 
ihSBre  1  oz. ;  crocus  martis  1^  oz. ;  borax  3  oz. ; 
and  1  lb.  of  a  compound  formed  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  ;  fuse,  stirring  the  melted  mass  with 
a  copper  rod  all  the  time,  then  place  it  in  crucibles, 
and  submit  them  to  the  action  of  a  reverberatory 
&mace  for  24  hours.     (Phil.  Mag.) 

Remarks.  This  is  said  to  be  the  purple  enamel 
uwd  in  the  mosaic  pictures  of  St.  Petei^s  at  Rome. 

ENAMELS,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(calcined  dark)  1  part ;  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
flax  (IV.)  and  1  of  colcothar,  3  parts ;  dark  red. 
(Wynn.) 

il.  Red  sulphate  of  iron  2  parts ;  flux  (No.  I.) 

6  parts ;  white  lead  3  parts ;  light  red.     (Wynn.) 

.  III.  Paste  or  flux  colored  with  the  red  or  pro- 

Joiide  of  copper.    Should  the  color  pass  into  the 

green  or  brown,  from  the  partial  peroxidizement  of 

the  copper,  from  the  heat  being  raised  too  high, 

I  Ihe  red  color  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of 

'.  any  carbonaceous  matter,  as  tallow,  or  chaflbal. 

IV.  The  roost  beautiful  and  costly  red,  inclining 
|o  the  purple  tinge,  is  produced  by  tinging  glass  or 
flax  with  the  oxide  or  salts  of  gold,  or  with  the 
pnple  precipitate  of  cassius,  which  consists  of  gold 
nd  tin.     In  the  hands  of  ^e  skilful  artist,  any  of 


these  substances  produce  shades  of  red  of  the  most 
exquisite  hue:  when  most  perfect,  the  enamel 
comes  from  the  fire  quite  colorless,  and  afterwards 
receives  its  rich  hue  from  the  flame  of  a  caird.e  or 
lamp,  urged  by  the  blowpipe. 

ENAMELS,  ROSE  -  COLORED.  Prep. 
Pbrple  enamel,  or  its  elements,  3  parts ;  flux  90 
parts ;  mix  and  add  silver-leaf,  or  oxide  of  silvery 
1  part  or  less. 

ENAMELS,  TRANSPARENT.  Either 
of  the  fluxes,  except  the  last  three.  (See  also 
Pastes.) 

ENAMELS,  VIOLET.  Prep.  Saline  or  al- 
kaline  frits  or  fluxes  colored  with  small  quantities 
of  peroxide  of  manganese.  As  the  color  dcljlends 
on  the  metal  being  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation, 
contact  with  ail  substances  that  would  abstract 
any  of  its  oxygen  should  be  avoided.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  other  metallic  oxides. 

ENAMELS,  YELLOW.  Prep.  I.  Red  lead 
8  oz. ;  oxide  of  antimony  and  tin,  calcined  toge- 
ther, of  each  1  oz. ;  mix  and  add  flux  (No.  IV.)  15 
oz. ;  mix  and  fiise.  (Wynn.)  By  varying  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  various  shades  may 
be  produced. 

II.  Lead,  tin  ashes,  litharge,  antimony,  and 
sand,  of  each  1  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  mix,  fuse,  and 
powder ;  and  add  the  product  to  any  quantity  of 
flux  according  to  the  color  required. 

III.  White  oxide  of  antimony,  alum,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  of  each  1  part ;  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
1  to  3  parts,  as  required ;  all  in  pwwder ;  mix,  and 
expose  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  decompose  the 
sal  ammoniac.    Very  bright 

IV.  Flux  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  little 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

V.  Pure  oxide  of  silver  added  to  the  metallic 
fluxes.  The  salts  of  silver  are  also  used,  but  are 
difficult  to  manage.  If  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  silver  , 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  enamel  to  be 
colored,  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  film  of  reduced  silver  on  the  sur- 
face removed,  the  part  under  will  be  found  tinged 
of  a  fine  yellow. 

Remarks.  Superior  yellow  enamels  are  less  easi- 
ly produced  than  most  other  colors ;  they  require 
but  little  flux,  and  that  mostly  of  a  metallic  na- 
ture. 

ENAMELS,  WHITE.  Prep.  I.  Calcine, 
(from  2  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  lead  calcined, 
together)  1  part;  fine  crystal  or  frit  2  parts;  a 
very  trifling  quantity  of  manganese ;  powder,  mix, 
melt,  and  pour  the  fined  mass  into  clean  water ; 
dry,  powder,  and  again  fuse,  and  repeat  the  whole 
process  3  or  4  times,  observing  to  avoid  contami- 
nation with  smoke,  dirt,  or  oxide  of  iron.  A  fins 
dead  white. 

II.  Washed  diaphoretic  antimony  1  part;  fine 
glass  (perfectly  free  from  lead)  3  parts ;  mix,  and 
proceed  as  before.     Very  fine. 

Remarks,  For  white  enamel,  the  articles  must 
be  perfectly  free  from  foreign  admixture,  as  this 
would  impart  a  color.  When  well  managed,  either 
of  the  above  forms  will  produce  a  paste  that  wiU 
rival  the  opaL 

ENEMA.  (From  hniitiv,  to  inject.)  A  clyster, 
glyster,  lavement,  or  injection.  Medicine  usually 
Oquid  {sometimes  gaseous)  thrown  into  the  reetom 
or  lower  bowels.    Tlie  number  of  substances  ein  • 
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ployed  in  the  preparation  of  enemata  is  very  great ; 
the  following  are  some  of  thenii  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  efifects. 

I.  (Aperients  or  Cathartics.)  Aloes,  colocynth, 
senna,  various  purging  salts,  gruel,  decoction  of 
marshimallows,  decoction  of  •iinseed,  warm  water, 
&c.,  are  commonly  employed  to  promote  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  destroy 
worms. 

II.  Tobacco  infusion  or  smoke  is  employed  to 
relax  the  powers  of  the  body,  to  remove  spasms, 
and  to  produce  syncope. 

III.  Demulcents,  as  decoction  of  starch,  gum, 
isinglass,  glue,  &c.  either  alone  or  combined  with 
opiuiflt  are  used  lo  protect  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines and  to  allay  irritation;  as  also  to  restrain 
diarrhcea,  especially  when  combined  with  astrin- 
gents, as  logwood,  catechu,  or  oak  bark. 

IV.  Animal  jelly,  soups,  broths,  milk,  &c.  are 
frequently  used  as  injections  to  convey  nourish- 
ment to  the  body. 

V.  Anodynes  and  narcotics,  as  opium,  henbane, 
&.C.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
stomach,  uterus,  bladder,  &.c. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  rectum  is  only  ^  of  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  to  exert  a  like  absorbent  action,  it  occu- 
pies 5  times  as  long  as  that  viscus ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  dose  and  the  interval  between  its 
repetition  should  be  proportionally  increased.  This 
has  been  shown,  however,  not  to  be  universally 
correct,  for  according  to  Orfila,  and  some  other 
authorities,  narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &.C.,  are 
more  readily  absorbed  by  the  rectum  than  the 
stomach.  Others  deny  this  altogether,  and  assert 
that  2  or  3  times  the  ordinary  dose  of  opium  may 
be  exhibited  per  anum,  without  producing  any 
remarkable  effect     (Pereira,  Christison.) 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  glutinous 
or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  the  active  ingre- 
dients are  added;  or  a  decoction  or  infusion  is 
made  of  the  medicaments.  In  either  case  the 
fluid  is  administered  warm.  The  quantity  for  an 
adult  may  vary  from  ^  to  |  of  a  pint ;  that  for  an 
infant  within  a  month  old,  should  be  about  1  oz. ; 
for  a  child  1  year  old,  about  2^  oz. ;  from  1  to  7 
years,  from  3  oz.  to  4  oz. ;  and  from  that  age  to  12 
or  14,  from  6  to  7  oz. ;  after  that  age  to  puberty, 
^  a  pint  may  be  employed.  Clysters  are  usually 
administered  by  means  of  a  syringe,  bladder,  or 
elastic  bag,  furnished  with  a  rectum  tube.  Great 
care  shoiUd  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  coats 
of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  an  improperly  shaped 
pipe,  or  one  that  is  too  long.  A  neglect  of  this 
point  often  produces  very  serious  consequences  in 
young  children.  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  or  tube 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  well  rounded,  and 
rather  spherical  than  pointed,  and  in  using  it  no 
force  should  be  employed.  I  once  witnessed  a 
case  where  a  young  infant  lost  its  life,  from  an 
ignorant  nurse  forcibly  thrusting  the  tube  of  a  sy- 
ringe through  the  upper  parts  of  the  rectmn,  in  her 
attempt  to  administer  a  clyster. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by  means 
of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with  air  from 
a  small  funnel  under  which  the  herb  is  burning* — 
and  gaseous  matter,  by  connecting  the  rectum 
tube  with  a  small  gasometer,  exerting  a  trifling 
p^-ewure  on  the  conmied  gas. 


The  ogection  of  large  qoantitira  of  tiquid  mat^ 
ter  into  the  bowels,  as  weU  as  the  comstamt  use  «f 
clysters,  (even  of  warm  water,)  is  deemed  by  the 
highest  medical  authorities  to  be  injurioua.  The 
bowels,  continually  accustomed  to  .a  stimoianty 
cease  to  act  without  one. 

ENEMA,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  Enkka  Aropt- 
NDH.  Prep.  Starch  jelly  ^  pint ;  laudanum  40  to 
60  drops ;  mix.  In  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera, 
colic,  &c. 

IL  {Forhorsea.)  Opium  1^  dr.,  (or  laudannm 
1^  oz. ;)  water  gruel  2  or  3  pints  ;  mix. 

ENEMA,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.  E. 
Antispabuodicdm.  Prep.  Tincture  of  asafo&tida 
JsB  ;  laudanum  40  drops ;  thin  gruel  half  a  pint ; 
mix.     For  spasmodic  auctions  of  the  boweisL 

ENEMA,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn,  E.  Avntnc- 
OENs.  Prep.  (H.)  Electuary  of  catecha  3ij  ;  time 
water  f  Jv ;  water  5  or  6  oz. ;  mix.  In  diarrhcea, 
&.C.,  arising  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines. 

II.  Any  of  the  astringent  decoctions  (as  pome- 
granate. Cinchona,  oak  bark,  galls,  &c.)  3  oz.; 
water  or  barley  water  6  or  8  oz. ;  mix.  Aa  the 
last. 

ENEMA,  CATHARTIC.  -Syn.  E.  Cathar- 
TicuM.  (Purging  clyster.)  Prej^  I.  (P.  D.) 
Manna  ^ ;  compound  decoction  of^hamomile  ^ 
pint ;  add  olive  oil  ^  ;  Epsom  salts  Jss ;  mix. 

II.  (P.  £.)  Senna  ^ss;  water  fjxvj;  infuse, 
add  Epsom  salts  Jss  ;  sugar  and  olive  oil,  of  each 
J j  ;  mix  well.     Both  the  above  are  purgative. 

III.  Epsom  salts  ^  ;  dissolve  in  water  gniel  or 
barley  water  ^xj ;  then  add  sweet  oil  ^  ;  mix  welL 
Purgative. 

IV.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  ^  pint; 
Epsom  salts  ^  ;  sweet  oil  f  ^ij  ;  mix,  as  above. 

V.  {For  horses.)  CommcM#6alt  6  oz. ;  wazra 
water  1  gallon ;  dissolve. 

VI.  {For  cows.)  Conunon  salt  12  oz. ;  water  10 
pints;  dissolve. 

ENEMA,  COMMON.  Syn.  £.  CoaoccNc. 
Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Barley  water  1  pint;  com- 
mon salt  Jj  ;  dissolve.  Purgative.  Decoction  of 
mallows,  linseed  tea,  or  water  gruel,  may  also  be 
used  as  the  solvent. 

ENEMA,  DOMESTIC.  Syn.  E.  Doiism. 
CUM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Milk  ^  pint ;  sugar  or  ho- 
ney and  olive  oil,  of  each  ^  ;  mix.  Laxative  ami 
nutritive. 

II.  Mutton  broth  and  oil,  of  each  4  oz. ;  brown 
sugar  1  oz. ;  dissolve.    As  last. 

ENEMA,  EMOLLIENT.  Syn.  R  Emol- 
LIBN&  Prep.  (H.)  Decoction  of  linseed,  barley, 
or  starch,  1  pint ;  linseed  or  olive  oil  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Emollient;  demulcent 

ENEMA  FOR  COLIC.    Syn.  E.  Aimcou- 
cuM.    Prep.  Infusion  of  chamomile  f 5] 
cajeput  or    peppermint  5    drops;    (dissolved 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  40  drops ;  laudanum 
mix. 

ENEMA  FOR  FEVER.  Syn.  E.  Fnairv- 
ouM.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Thin  gruel  fjxij;  sugar 
^  ;  tA    In  low  fevers. 

ENEMA  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  E.  VEaMiro- 
GUM.  Prep,  (Collier.)  Oil  of  tuipentine  f^ ;  <iUv» 
oil  i  pint ;  mix.     In  ascarides. 

ENEMA,  LAXATIVE.  Syn.  £.  Laxativdil 
Prep*  (Richard)  Linseed  and  SMina,  of  «ach  1^^ 
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watar  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint»  strain  and  add  glau- 
ber  or  Epaom  salts  3ij  to  3iij. 

ENEMA,  NOURISHING.  Syn,  E.  Notri- 
Esm  Prep.  Strong  beef  tea  12  os. ;  thicken  with 
butabom  shavings  or  arrow-root  To  nourish  the 
body  iRrhen  aliments  cannot  be  received  by  the 
mcath  or  retained  by  the  stomach. 

ENEMA  OF  ALOES.  Syn,  E.  AlSes.  (P. 
L)  Prep,  Aloes  3ij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  15  grs. ; 
buley  water  f^x;  mix.  In  ascarides,  atonic 
smeaorrfaflea,  &&  It  should  not  be  employed  when 
initability  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  genitals  ex- 
isU,  nor  in  pilea. 

ENEMA  OF  ASAF(£TIDA.  Syn.  E.  Fa- 
TiDOM.  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  Add  fSij  of  tincture 
of  asafioetida  to  the  cathartic  clyster.  Stimulant, 
anU^Mimnodic,  carminative,  and  purgative.  An 
excellent  remedy  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  in- 
fanttie  convulsions,  worms,  hooping-cough,  &c. 

ENEMA  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  E.  Cam- 
raotLm.  Camphoe  Clystbji  for  Horses.  Prep. 
Camphor  ^  oz. ;  dissolve  in  sweet  oil  by  heat ;  add 
\  oz.  of  subcarbonato  of  potash,  mix  well  together, 
and  add  gradually  warm  water  1  quart  Diuretic. 
In  difficult  or  obstructed  micturition. 

ENEMA  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  E.  Copaiba 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij  ;  oil  of  tar- 
peutine  3iv  ;  extract  of  opium  1  gr. ;  make  an  ene- 
ma with  the  yelk  of  egg.  In  ascarides  and  cer- 
tain complaints. 

ENEMA  OF  COLOCYNTH.  E.  Colootn- 
Tmnia.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Compound  extract  of  colo- 
*eyiith  3ij ;  soft  soap  {j ;  warm  water  1  pint ; 
carefully  mix  the  first  two  by  trituration,  then 
gradually  add  the  water.  A  strong  purgative  in 
colic  and  constipation  without  spasms. 

ENEMA  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  E.  Oni.  E. 
OpiATVii.  E.  Anodtnum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  De- 
ooctioQ  of  starch  f  Jiv ;  laudanum  30  drops ;  mix. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Starch  ^;  laudanum  30  to  60 
diopa;  water  f  3ij ;  make  the  starch  into  a  rauci- 
lag«  with  the  water,  boilmg ;  and  when  cooled  suffi- 
ciently, add  the  tincture. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Laudanum  3j  ;  water  Jvj  ;  mix. 
Remarkf.  The  above  are  the  orders  tk  the  Col- 

teges,  but  in  practice  the  quantity  of  laudanum  is 
frequently  doubled ;  this  should,  however,  be  'done 
with  great  care.  Opium  clystera  are  used  in  dys- 
entery, colic,  cholera,  and  various  painful  affec- 
tioDJ  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  &c.  The  bowels 
fboold  be  emptied  before  its  administration,  and  in 
inflammatory  complaints  it  should  not  be  used  for 
the  first  48  hours.  Clysters  containing  opium, 
even  in  small  quantities,  are  dangerous  remedies 
for  young  children. 

ENEMA  OF  TOBACCO.     Syn.   E.  Taraci. 

(P.  Ifc)    Prep.  Tobacco  3j ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 

IMCCFBte  for  1  hour,  and  strain.  Violently  depreas- 

and  relaxing;  producing  fainting.    It  is  ex- 

~  in  strangulated  hernia,  &c :  3  parts  of  Vir- 

tobacco  are  equal  to  7  parts  of  any  other 

^Davy.) 

ENEMA  OF  TURPENTINE.    .Syn.  E.Tb- 

^-ftRRZ?!TBiNiB.  (P.  L.)    Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  f  Jj ; 

j'jrelk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency ;  rub  together  until  uni- 

;  ted,  then  aidd  barley  water  f  Jxix ;  mix.    In  calcu- 

Im,  flatulent  colic,  ascarides,  &^    (See  Enema 

«a  WoRXs.) 

ENEHA  OF  SOAP.  Sytu  £.  Saponw.  Prwp. 


(St  B.  H.)  Soft  soap  3vj ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. 

ENEMA,  STIMULANT.  5yn.  E.  Stimulans 
(F.  H.)  Colocynth  pulp  3j ;  boil  in  water  1  pint 
till  reduced  to  two-thirds,  then  add  common  salt 
and  sirup  of  buckthorn, %f  each  3j.    Cathartic. 

II.  (For  Horses.)  Common  salt  and  linseed  oil, 
of  each  8  oz. ;  hot  water  1  gallon ;  gum  arable  1 
oz. ;  mix.     In  stomach  staggers. 

ERGOT.  Syn.  Spurrkd  Rye.  Sbcale  Cor- 
NUTUM.  Ergota.  Diseased  grains  of  rye,  much 
used  as  an  emmenagogue  in  small  doses,  and  to 
accelerate  the  contraction  of  the  utenis  in  protract- 
ed labor.  The  dose  is  10  to  15  grs.  every  10  or  15 
minutes,  either  in  powder,  or  made  into  an  infu- 
sion. 

Prea.  Ergot  of  rye  deteriorates  greatly  by  age. 
It  is  fed  on  by  a  description  of  acariis  resembling 
the  cheese  mite,  but  much  smaller,  aud  this  insect 
in  time  destroys  the  whole  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  grain,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  excremeutitious  matter. 
To  prevent  this  the  eigot  should  be  well  dried,  and 
then  placed  in  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  and  closely 
preserved  from  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  few 
cloves,  or  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  a  little  camphor,  or  campliorated  spirit  of 
wine,  will  preserve  this  substance  for  years  in  close 
vessels.  The  following  method  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  Martin,  and  is  likely  to  prove  efficadoM, 
but  is  somewhat  troublesome : — 

Ergot  in  good  condition  and  very  dry  is  steeped 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  dried 
on  a  sheet  of  white  iron.  When  it  is  dry  the  op- 
eratbn  is  repeated :  two  or  three  inmiersions  are 
sufficient.  When  the  last  layer  of  gum  is  perfect* 
ly  dry,  the  eigot  is  kept  in  a  very  dry  aud  well- 
cork^  flask.  Gum  arable  cannot  be  prejudicial 
to  the  effect  of  ergot  of  rye.  {Jour,  de  Ckimie 
Med.  1841.) 

Ergot  is  mostly  kept  m  large  well  covered  tin 
canisters  or  boxes,  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  and 
these  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation. 

ERGOTINE.  Syn.  Erootina.  A  substance 
discovered  by  Wiggers  in  eigot  of  rye,  and  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  active  constituent. 

Prep.  Submit  ergot  (previously  ground  in  a 
coffee-mill,  not  powdered)  to  the  action  of  ether 
to  remove  the  fatty  portion,  then  digest  it  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  latter  solution  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup ;  treat  this  fluid  extract 
with  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  foreign  matter, 
and  leave  the  ergotine  behind.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  re-solution  in  hot  alcohol. 

Props.,  Ueea,  ^c.  Ergotine,  as  thus  prepared, 
has  a  brownish  red  color,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor  when  warmed.  Nine 
grs.  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1^  oz.  of  ergot 

ERGOT,  ESSENTIAL  SOLUTION  OF. 
(Levkr's.)  Prep,  Ergot,  coarsely  powdered,  Jiv ; 
ether  fjiv;  digest  for  7  days;  submit  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in 
ether  f  Jij.  Dose.  15  to  30  drops  on  sugar.  It 
exercises  a  similar  action  on  the  uterus  to  the 
crude  ergot 

ERUCINE.  A  yellowish  white  substance,  dis- 
covered by  Simon  in  white  mustard,  (sinapis  alba.) 
It  is  soluble  m  ether  and  essential  oils,  and  in 
boiling  alcohoL 
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ERYTHRINE,  PsEDDO-ERYTHHir^E,  Erythri- 
LiNE,  Amaryturine,  Telerytiirine.  Substances 
obtained  by  Kane  and  Heoren  from  parmelia  roc- 
cella  and  leconara  Tartarea.  Tbe  names  have 
been  differently  applied  by  these  authorities,  and 
hence  has  arisen  some  cohfusion.  They  are  of 
little  interest  except  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view. 

ERYTHROLEINE,   Erythrolitmine,  Azo- 

LITMINB,     AZOERYTHRINE,     SPANIOLITMINE,     ErY- 

TUROLEic  Acid.  Substances  obtained  from  litmus 
and  archil  by  Kane.  They  are  but  little  known, 
and  have  not  been  applied  in  the  arts. 

ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  Escharotioos.  (Lat., 
from  sfxxapow,  to  scab  over.)  Any  substance  that 
destroys  the  texture  of  living  organic  substances, 
with  the  production  of  an  eschar  {Uxapa)  or  scab. 
Escharotics  have  been  divided  into  eroding  eschar- 
oiics;  as  blue  vitriol,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum, 
&.C. ;  and  into  caustic  esckarotics ;  as  lunar  caus- 
tic, pure  potassa,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
&.C.  All  caustics  that  produce  a  scab,  or  eschar, 
are  properly  escharotics.     (See  Caustics.) 

ESCHAROTIC  SOLUTION.  (Freyburg's.) 
Prep,  Camphor  30  grs. ;  corrosive  sublimate  460 
grs. ;  strong  alcohol  450  grs. ;  dissolve.  This  is 
employed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity  at  Berlin  in 
syphilitic  vegetations,  and  especially  against  con- 
dyiomes.  It  is  spread  over  the  diseased  surface, 
either  at  once,  or  after  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture. 

ESCULENTS.  (Esculentus,  Lai.)  Animal 
and  vegetable  substances  used  for  food. 

ESCULIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  fonnd  by 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut.  It  is 
but  little  known,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
use. 

ESENBECKINE.  An  alkaloid  found  by 
Buchner  in  the  esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

ESPRIT.  (Fr.)  Spirit.  This  term  is  applied 
to  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  and  to 
various  odorous  and  aromatic  essences.  Sold  by 
the  perfumers.  • 

ESPRIT  DE  BERGAMOTTE.  Syn.  Spi- 
rit OF  Beroamotte.  Prep.  Peel  of  the  Berga- 
motte  orange  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest 
for  a  week,  add  water  1  quart,  and  distil  1  gal- 
lon. 

II.  Essence  of  bergamotte  (best)  5  oz. ;  essence 
of  ambergris  (pale)  2  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  ^  oz. ; 
oil  of  verbena  \  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  mix.     An  elegant  perfume. 

ESPRIT  DE  LA  ROSE.  Sym  Spirit  of 
Roses.  Prep.  I.  Fresh  petals  of  roses  8  lbs.; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  ^  gallon;  macerate  for  a 
week,  and  distil  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath. 

II.  Salted  petals  14  lbs. ;  spirit  of  wine  4t^  pints ; 
distil  ^  gallon. 

III.  Attar  of  roses  2  dr. ;  neroli  20  drops ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon;  dissolve,  add  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, well  dried  and  in  powder,  1  lb. ;  agitate 
well,  and  distil  7  pints.    Very  fine. 

IV.  Spirit  of  wine  1  quart;  otto  ^  drachm; 
mix,  place  the  bottle  in  hot  water  so  as  to  warm 
the  spirit,  then  cork  close,  shake  until  cold,  and 
the  next  day  filter  if  required. 

ESPRIT  DE  SAVON.  Syn.  Spirit  of  Soap. 
Essence  of  do.  Shaving  Fluid.  Prep.  Vene- 
tian soap  I  lb. ;  subcarbonate  of  potash  1  oz. ;  ben- 


zoin ^  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  digest  fn  m 
week,  or  until  the  whole  is  disolved,  th^  filter. 

II.  Best  soft  soap  ^  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  cool,  and  add  oils  of  cinnamon,  {caaaoL^ 
verbena,  and  neroli,  of  each,  4  drops;  disaohned  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  jHnt ;  mix  well,  and  if 
not  perfectly  transparent,  filter  through  blaUiiig 
paper. 

Kemarks,  Instead  of  the  above  perfumes,  15 
drops  of  essence  of  musk  or  ambergris,  or  30  dn^ 
of  any  of  the  perfumed  spirits,  or  3  drops  of  attar 
of  roses,  or  6  drops  of  any  of  the  aromatic  easen- 
tial  oils,  may  be  added,  when  a  coiiesponding 
name  is  given  to  the  preparation,  as  esprit  de  •■- 
von  de  la  rose,  Sec 

This  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  is  used  for  sha- 
ving, and  is  very  convenient  in  travelling,  as  a 
good  lather  may  be  instantly  prodaced  withovt 
the  trouble  of  employing  a  soap-box. 

ESPRIT  DE  SUAVE.  Prep.  Essences  td 
cloves  and  bergamotte,  of  each,  1^  dr. ; 
i  dr. ;  essence  of  musk  1  oz. ;  eau  de  rose, 
of  tuberose,  and  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine,  of 
each,  1  pint ;  spirits  of  jasmin  and  cassia,  of  eai^, 
1  quart ;  dissolve  the  essences  in  tbe  apirit  «f 
wine,  then  add  the  other  spirits,  and  when  well 
mixed  add  the  rose-water.  A  most  delicious  per- 
fume. 

ESPRIT  DE  TAIN.  Syn.  Spirits  of  Lu- 
ON  TiiTMB.  Spiritus  Tuyhl  Prep.  Tope  of 
lemon  thyme  1  lb. ;  proof  fspiiit  1  gallon ;  distil  7 
pints. 

ESPRIT  DE  VIOLETTES.  Syn.  Smn 
OF  Violets.  Essence  of  do.  Esskncr  of  Or- 
ris. Prep.  I.  Florentine  orris  root,  redneed  te 
coarse  powder,  \  lb.;  rectified  i^irit  of  wine  1 
pint ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  strain  with  expces- 
sion. 

II.  Orris  (as  above)  5  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gal- 
lon ;  digest  as  before  and  submit  the  root  to  pow- 
erful pressure  in  a  tincture  press,  to  extract  the 
last  portion  of  the  liquor ;  filter.  Very  fragrant. 
This  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  peioola- 
tion. 

ESSENCE.  Syn.  Essence.  Esprjt,  (F^.) 
Essentia,  {Lat.,  from  esse,  to  be,  or  exisL)  That 
part  of  a  substance  on  which  its  most  remarkable 
properties  depend.  The  term  has  been  very  gen- 
erally applied  to  preparations  of  vegetaUes  or 
organic  substances,  that  contain  their  active  prin- 
ciples in  a  concentrated  form,  but  it  ia  more 
properly  restricted  to  the  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  distillation,  or  to  a  solution  of 
these  oib  in  alcohol.  In  Phaiihact  tbe  word  es- 
sence is  very  commonly  applied  to  conGentimted 
preparations  that  vastly  differ  from  each  otber. 
Thus,  concentrated  infusions,  decoctions,  Iiq«iorB» 
and  tinctures  are  frequently  called 
the  druggists,  but  the  term  "Jhtid 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Tbe  present 
will  be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the 
compound  essences,  or  those  that  ondexfe 
preparation,  beyond  being  merely  extracted 
vegetables  by  distillation  along  with  water, 
latter  will  be  considered  under  the  article  Oilbl 

Prep,    The  concentrated  preparations  of   tbft 
pharmaceutist,  termed  essences,  are  mostly 
pared  by  digesting  the  active  ingredbnt  in 
fied  spirit  of  wine,  either  with  or  witfaont  th» 
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iSoa  of  a  certain  portion  of  water ;  or  they  are 
extemporaneously  formed  by  diasolving  a  certain 
portion  of  the  easential  oil  of  such  substances  in 
the  spirit.  In  this  way  are  made  the  essences  of 
lavender,  of  mask,  and  of  ganger.  When  it  is 
desired  only  to  obtain  the  aromatic  and  volatile 
portion  of  the  ingredients,  the  latter  are  usually 
first  digested  in  the  spirit  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  when  the  alcohol  comes 
over  fragrant,  and  loaded  with  aromatic  essential 
oil,  or  other  volatile  matter.  In  this  way  are  pre- 
pared most  of  the  fragrant  essences  of  tlie  per- 
fumer and  druggist,  when  simple  solution  of  the 
essential  oils  in  alcohol  is  not  resorted  to.  In 
Hiany  cases  the  active  principles  of  the  iugredieuts 
are  partly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  or  at  least  do 
not  readily  volatilize  at  the  temperature  at  which 
alcoJiol  difAils  over.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  active  portion  of  cubebs  and  Jamaica 
ginger.  In  such  cases  digestion  alone  should  be 
adopted.  When  the  principles  of  oj^nic  sub- 
stances, of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  concen- 
trated solution,  are  resinous,  oily,  or  but  little  solu- 
ble in  weak  spirit,  which  is  mostly  the  ciue,  the 
strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  should  alone  be 
employed.  In  the  preparation  of  essences,  with- 
oat  distillation,  the  method  by  percolation  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  simple  maceration  and  expression, 
as  it  is  not  only  more  economical,  but  a  more  con- 
centrated solution  may  thereby  be  obtained.  The 
ingredients  for  the  preparation  of  essences  must 
undergo  the  same  operations  of  bruising,  powder- 
Big,  or  slicing,  as  is  directed  under  Tinctures, 
previons  to  digestion  in  the  spirit,  or  other  men- 
struum; and  the  length  of  time  they  should  be 
allowed  to  infuse,  when  this  method  alone  is 
adopted,  should  not  be  less  than  ten  days;  but 
this  time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  a 
fortnight,  or  longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
liod  frequent  agitation  should  be  employed,  and 
when  the  ingredients  are  so  bulky  as  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  fluid,  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  mixtme  should  be  securely  fastened  by  a  bung 
covered  with  bladder,  and  inverted  every  alternate 
day.  By  this  means,  the  fluid  will  equally  extract 
the  virtne  of  every  portion  of  the  ingredients.  In 
all  such  cases  percolation  is  preferable.  For  the 
essences  used  as  perfumes  and  flavoring,  not  only 
must  the  spirit  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless, 
bttt  it  must  be  also  quite  devoid  of  color.  (See 
Co?fCENTRATBn  Dbcogtions,  Infusionb,  Liqdors, 
Snarr,  and  PBacoLATioN.) 

ESSENCE,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  Essentia 
Akodyna.  Prep.  (Germ.  Ph.)  Aqueous  extract 
of  opium  ^ ;  spirits  of  cinnamon  f  ^ix  ;  dissolve. 

ESSENCE,  ANTI-HYSTERIC.  Syn.  Ess. 
Anti-btstkrica.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  The  same  as 
fetid^pirit  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE,  BITTER,  Syn.  Ess.  Amara. 
JPrep.  (Ph.  Den.)  Wormwood  4  parts;  gentian 
toot*  bi^^>range  peel,  and  blessed  thistle,  of  each 
1  part  f^Bj'ol  ^5  parts ;  digest  for  a  w|ek.  Dose. 
^  dr.  to^BLra,  combined  with  mixtures.  Tonio 
amd  atoi^^K. 

ESSEME,  cephalic.  Syn.  E.  Cephali- 
CA.  Prep^Vr  Ward.)  The  same  as  the  com- 
pound eainphor  liniment,  P.  L. 

ESSENCE  D'CEILLETS.  Prep,  Cinnamon 
9  02. ;  ctoves  1^  oz,,  (both  well  bruked ;)  rectified 
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sphrit  2  quarts ;  digest  for  a  week.    Oil  of  cloves 
also  bears  this  name. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT.  A  pearly-looking 
substance,  found  at  the  base  of  the  scales  of  the 
blay  or  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  cyprinus. 
It  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of 
factitious  pesrls. 

Prep.  The  scales  are  scraped  from  the  fish  into 
a  tub  containing  water,  and  after  agitation  and  re- 
pose, the  fluid  is  poured  ofif,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  and  this  in  its  turn,  after  agita- 
tion and  repose,  is  also  poured  ofi*.  This  part  of 
the  operation  is  repeated  till  the  essence  and  scales 
are  perfectly  freed  from  impurities,  when  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  latter,  but 
allows  the  fonner  to  flow  through.  The  essence 
is  then  obtained  as  a  deposite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

Remarks.  This  substance  has  a  bluish  white 
and  pearly  aspect,  and  is  employed  to  cover  the 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  and  beads,  in  imitation  of 
pearls,  or  mother  of  pearl.  Its  tendency  to  putre- 
faction, while  in  the  moist  state,  may  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE  DE  MYRTE.  Syn.  Essence  of 
Mtrtle  BLossoBia  Prep.  Myrtle  tops  (in  blos- 
som) 1^  lb.;  proof  spirit  9  pints;  digest  3  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon.     A  pleasant  perfume. 

ESSENCE  DE  TUBEROSE.  Prep.  The 
flowers  are  stratified  with  sheep's  or  cotton  wool, 
impregnated  with  the  purest  oil  of  ben  or  olives,  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered,  and  kept  for  12 
hours  in  a  water  bath ;  the  flowers  are  then  re- 
moved and  fresh  ones  substituted,  and  this  is  re- 
peated until  the  oil  is  sufficiently  scented.  The 
wool  or  cottbn  is  then  mixed  with  the  purest  spirit 
of  wine,  and  distilled  in  a  water  bath,  or  else  di- 
gested in  a  warm  situation,  and  in  a  well  closed 
vessel,  for  several  days ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  frequent  agitation  should  be  had  recourse  ta 
In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  the  essences  of 
jasmine,  violets,  and  other  flowers.     (See  Spirit.) 

ESSENCE  DES  VIOLETTES.  (See  Es- 
prit DES  VioLETTEs,  and  Spirit  op  Violets.) 

ESSENCE  FOR  THE  HEADACHE. 
(WARD'S.)  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  4  oz.; 
English  oil  of  lavender  ^  dr.;  camphor  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Stimulant ;  rube- 
facient ;  used  for  local  pains,  as  headache,  colic, 
&c.  Compound  camphor  liniment  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE.  Syn.  Ess.  of 
Pimento.  Ess.  Pimenta!.  Prep.  Essential  oil  of 
allspice  I  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart;  dissolve 
Used  as  a  flavoring  by  cooks  and  confectioners 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE,  CONCEN- 
TRATED.  Oil  of  allspice  1  oz. ;  strongest  spirit 
of  wine  1  pint ;  mix.     As  last. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMBERGRIS.  Syn.  Ess 
AiiDRiB  Griska.  Tinctura  do.  Prep.  I.  Am- 
bergris }  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  cut 
the  ambergris  into  small  fragments,  place  it  in  a 
strong  vessel,  secure  the  mouth  very  firmly,  and 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  snn  or  in  an  equally 
warm  situation  for  1  or  2  months,  frequently  sha- 
king it  during  the  time ;  lastly  decant,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

II.  To  the  last  add  a  fresh  emptied  musk  bag 
and  proceed  as  before. 
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III.  Ambergru  2  oz. ;  bladder  musk  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  ambrette  1  gallon  ;  as  before. 

IV.  Ambergris  ^  oz. ;  musk  3  drs. ;  lump  sugar 
2  dra.;  grind  together  in  a  amooth  Wedgwood* 
ware  mortar,  add  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops 
of  true  balsam  of  Peru,  and  enough  essence  of 
jasmine  or  tuberose  to  convert  it  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste ;  then  put  it  into  a  strong  bottle  with 
1  quart  of  rectified  spirit  of  wiue,  observing,  before 
adding  the  whole  of  the  last,  to  raise  the  mortar 
out  well  with  it,  that  nothing  may  be  lost ;  lastly, 
digest  for  6  or  8  weeks,  as  abiave. 

Remarks,  Essence  of  ambergris  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  sweet- 
scented  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve  their  flavor 
and  aroma.  The  last  two  fonnule  produce  re- 
markably fine  products.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  either  of  these  added  to  lavender  water,  eau  de 
Cologne,  tooth-powder,  hair-powder,  wash-balls, 
or  a  hogshead  of  claret,  commuuicates  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMMONIACUM.  Syn. 
Ess.  Ammoniaci.  Prep.  I.  Ammoniacum  in  tears 
1  lb. ;  bruise  it  in  a  very  cold  marble  mortar  with 
half  its  weight  of  coarse  and  well -washed  silicious 
sand  or  powdered  glass;  add  gradually  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  ^  pint,  work  the  whole  to  a  smooth 
paste,  then  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
further  add  spi^t  of  wine  1^  pints;  cork  down 
close,  digest  for  a  week  with  constant  agitation, 
allow  it  to  repose  until  quite  settled,  then  pour  off 
the  supernatant  transparent  liquid  uito  another 
bottle  for  use. 

II.  Reduce  1  lb.  of  gum  ammoniacum  to  a 
cream  with  }  pint  of  boiling  water,  cool  a  little, 
place  it  in  a  strong  bottle,  and  add  cautiously  1^ 
pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine*  cork  down  close, 
and  macerate  for  a  few  days ;  lastly,  place  the 
bottle  in  a  moderately  warm  situation  that  the 
sediment  may  subside,  after  which  pour  off  the 
clearest  portion  through  flannel  into  another  bottle. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  gum  in  substance,  for  extemporane- 
ously preparing  the  milk  and  mixture  of  ammo- 
niacum, &4i.  They  are  said  to  possess  equal 
medicinal  virtue,  with  the  same  weight  of  solid 
gum.  The  product  of  the  first  process,  when  well 
managed,  is  a  beautiful  pale  brownish -colored 
transparent  tincture  ;  that  of  the  second  is  milky. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMMONIACUM,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.)  The  preparation  usually  sold 
under  this  name,  and  represented  as  twice  as 
strong  as  the  gum  in  substance,  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  the  same  quantity  of  ingredients  as  the 
first  of  the  above.  A  stronger  article  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  similar  process  by  using  1  lb.  of  animo- 
piacum  to  a  pint  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit. 
Ab,  however,  a  clear  liquid  at  this  strength  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  produce,  it  is  very  seldom 
attempted  by  druggists ;  they  therefore  generally 
content  themselves  with  sending  out  the  liquid  at 
half  the  professed  strength,  leaving  the  label  to 
confer  the  additional  concentration. 

ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES.  Prep.  I.  An- 
chovies 7  lbs. ;  pulp  through  a  fine  hair  or  brass- 
wire  sieve ;  boil  the  bones  and  portion  that  will  not 
pass  through  in  water  5  quarts ;  strain,  add  to  the 
dMr  liquid  the  pulped  fish,  and  salt  and  flour,  of 
1  lb.|  along  with  red  bde,  or  infurion  of  co- 


chineal, sufficient  to  color,  and  again  pans  ths 
whole  through  the  sieve.  The  product  will  ba 
about  20  lbs. 

II.  To  the  last  add  Cayenne  pepper  4  oz. ;  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  musliioom  cataop, 
4  oz. 

III.  Use  British  anchovies  (pickled  sprats)  oi 
young  pilchards,  along  with  herring  iiqoor,  or  the 
drainings  of  anchovy  barrels. 

Use.  As  a  sauce  and  condiment ;  when  well 
prepared  it  has  a  fine  flavor. 

ESSENCE  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS.  (See 
Almond  Fuivor.) 

ESSENCE  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  Essential  oil  of 
almonds  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  I  pint ;  dis- 
solve.    Very  powerful.     (See  page  49.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CHAMOMILE.  PrejK  Es- 
sential oil  of  chamomile  ^  oz.  to  1  oz. ;  q>irit  of 
wine  1  pint ;  mix.     White. 

II.  Gentian  root,  sliced  or  bruised,  1  lb. ;  dried 
orange  peel  \  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  easen> 
tial  oil  of  chamomile  5  oz. ;  macerate  a  week. 
Slightly  colored.  Some  persons  use  ^  lb.  of  quae* 
sia  wood,  instead  of  the  gentian  and  orange  peeL 
Both  the  above  are  stomachic  and  tonic. 

ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Em. 
Cahphorje.  Do.  Concentrated.  Prep.  Cam- 
phor (clean)  4^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  I  gal- 
lon ;  disBoIve. 

Remarks.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  so- 
lution of  camphor  sold  by  the  wholesale  draggiste, 
who  charge  a  considerable  price  for  it  It  is  very 
convenient  for  preparing  extemporaneous  camphor 
julep  or  mixture.  About  ^  dr.  added  to  7^  dm.  of 
distilled  water  forms  1  oz.  of  a  tranq)ai«nt  aque- 
ous solution  of  camphor.  (See  Camphor  Jox.kp, 
p.  156.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CAPSICUM.  The  same  m 
Essence  of  Cayenne. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARAWAY  SEED&  Sytu 
Ess.  Carui.  Concentrated  Ess.  of  Carawat& 
Prep.  Essential  oil  of  caraway  1  oz. ;  spkii  of  wme 
1  pint  Used  in  dispensing,  and  by  confectioneiB 
and  cooks  as  a  flavoring. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARAWAY  SEEDS,  (WW- 
BLE  DISTILLED.^  E^sBential  oil  2  oz. ;  qnrit  of  wine 
1  pint 

ESSENCE  OF  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Esa  Caf- 
sici.  Concentrated  Essence  of  Cafe.nnk  Pet- 
PER.  Prep.  Capsules  of  capsicum,  bruised,  3  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  for  14  days,  tbea 
press  and  filter. 

Remarks.  This  liquid  has  an  intensely  buminc 
taste  ;  one  drop  is  sufiicient  to  deprive  a  person  <a 
the  power  of  speech  for  several  seconds.  It  is  used 
as  a  flavoring,  and  for  making  soluble  cayemie 
pepper ;  also  in  dispensing. 

ESSENCE  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Em.  CAmut 
Prep.  Oil  of  cassia  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  I  pint , 
mix.     Used  as  a  flavoring,  &c. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARDAMOMS.     Syn. 
Cardamomt.    Do.  do.  concent.      Prep. 
cardamom  seeds  5^  lbs. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  % 
digest  for  a  fortnight ;  press  and  filter. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  very  oonveniena 
for  flavoring  cordials,  pastry,  &e.  It  is  very  pew* 
erful.  In  the  druggist's  laboratory  it  is  frequently 
substituted  for  powdered  cacdamome  in 
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eoapoand  extract  of  colocynth,  and  for  this  pur- 
poie  has  the  advanlftge  of  adding  no  inert  matter, 
while  it  iropaitJB  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  seeds 
ia  a  remarkable  degree.  When  uaed  in  this  way, 
it  IB  added  to  the  Extract  when  nearly  cold  and 
•boat  to  be  taken  from  the  pan. 

Cardamom  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  bruise  in 
a  mortar,  and  seldom  get  perfectly  crushed,  even 
aAer  long  beating.  It  will  be  found  much  the  beat 
plan  to  grind  them  in  a  pepper-mill.  The  testse 
ihould  be  sepcurated  from  the  kernels,  as  the  for- 
mer are  quite  inert,  and  if  used  occasion  a  loss  of 
tfk'ii  for  no  purpose. 

ESSENCE  OF  CELfiftY  SEED.  Syn.CoS' 
CLvraATEn  Ess.  or  Celery.  Prep,  Celery  seeds, 
btuiaed,  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  10  days 
or  more.  Use,  As  a  flavoring.  It  is  better  if  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spurit,  when  double  the  weight 
of  seed  may  be  used. 

ESSENCE  OF  CINNAMON.  Sifn,  Ess. 
Clvnamomi.  As  Essence  of  Cassia.  Used  in  con- 
Eectioaery  and  cookery. 

ESSENCE  OF  CIVETTE.  Syn.  Ess.  Zi- 
UTHi.  Prep,  I.  Civette  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
jADt ;  as  essence  of  musk. 

IL  Instead  of  spirit  of  wine  use  spirit  of  am- 
brette.     U.<ed  as  a  perfume. 

ESSENCE  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Prep.  I.  Bal- 
sam of  tolu  1  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  2  oz. ;  dissolve. 
II.  Tincture  of  tolu,  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin, and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Remark*.  This  balsam  is  pectoral  and  stimu- 
lant It  is  a  quack  remedy  for  consumption  and 
most  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  is  more  likely  to 
kill  than  cure  in  these  complaints. 

ESSENCE  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Ess.  Cube- 
MM.  Prep.  Cubebs  4  lbs.,  (bruised,  or  preferably 
groand  in  a  pepper-mill ;)  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ; 
digest  14  days,  press  and  filter.  This  essence  has 
a  very  large  sale,  and  if  carefully  prepared  from  a 
good  sample  of  the  drug,  is  a  most  excellent  prep- 
aration. It  is  generally  called  "  Concentrated  Ee- 
sence  of  Cubehe," 

IL  (Dublanc.)  Oleo-resinous  extract  of  cubebs 
S ;  rectified  spirit  Jiij ;  dissolve.  This  is  a  very 
active  and  concentrated  form  of  administering  cu- 
bebs, but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  former  is  the  one  alv/ays  meant 
when  *'  Elasence  of  Cubebs"  is  ordered. 

ESSENCE  OF  DILU  Syn.  Ess.  Anethi. 
Prep.  I.  Oil  of  dill  (anethum)  f  ^  ;  spirit  of  wine 
f  jxix  ;  mix  ;  white. 

IL  on  of  dill,  extract  of  dill,  and  salt  of  tartar, 
of  each  ^aa ;  spirit  of  wine  |  pint ;  digest  and 
strain. 

Jiemark*     Both  the  aiwve  are  aromatic  and 
fiatolent.     The  first  is  coinmonl)  used  as  an  ad- 
I  iunct  to  other  medicines,  especisdly  pu^at'ves  for 
I  children. 

'  ESS  ENCE  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Ess.  Ergota 
Bos.  Bbcali  Cornuti.  Concenteateo  Ess.  op 
EaooT  o¥  Rtk.  Prep,  Ergot,  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  by  pounding,  or  preferably  by  grinding  in 
a  pepper- mill,  1  lb. ;  boiling  distilled  water  4  lbs. ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  and  digest  with  agitation 
until  cold,  then  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  add  rectified  spirit  2  lbs. ;  macerate  for  a  week, 
and  filter. 


Remarks,  4  dr.  of  this  essence  are  equal  to  1  dr. 
of  ergot  in  substance.  It  is  8  times  the  strength 
of  the  infusion,  (as  usually  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  Fereira  and  others,)  and  2^  times 
the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  of  the  London 
Apothecary's  Hall. 

ESSENCE  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Ess.  Zinoi- 
BERis.  Concentrated  Ess.  of  Ginger.  Prep, 
I.  Unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  4  oz.,  (well  bruised ;) 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  fortnight^ 
press,  and  filter. 

II.  {Oxlev's  concentrated  Essence  of  Jamaica 
Ginger.)  1  he  same  as  tlie  preceding,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  essence  of 
cayenne. 

III.  Bruised  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  12  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  2^  gallons ;  digest  14  days, 
press,  strain,  and  reduce  the  essence  by  distilla' 
tion  to  1  gallon  ;  cool  and  filter.  Remarks.  This 
produces  a  most  beautiful  article.  A  certain  me- 
tropolitan drug-house  that  does  very  extensively 
in  this  preparation,  employs  this  fonn.  It  is  at 
once  inexpensive  and  easily  performed,  as  the  spi- 
rit distilled  off  may  be  used  with  advantage  for 
preparing  the  common  tincture  of  ginger,  and  sev- 
eral other  articles ;  2  oz.  of  this  essence  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  3  oz.  of  the  finest  ginger, 
A  single  drop  swallowed  will  almost  produce  suf- 
focation. 

IV.  Digest  12  lbs.  of  ginger  in  J  galls,  of  spirit, 
of  wine,  as  last,  and  reduce  the  tincture  by  distil- 
lation to  4  pints,  then  cool  as  quickly  as  possible 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  add,  of  the  strong' 
est  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ^  a  gallou ;  lastly,  filter 
if  required.     Quality  remarkably  fine. 

V.  Ginger  and  animal  charcoal,  both  in  coarse 
powder,  equal  parts ;  add  enough  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  to  perfectly  moisten  them,  and  after  24 
hours  put  the  mass  into  a  "  percolator,"  return  the 
first  runnings  2  or  3  times,  then  change  the  re- 
ceiver, and  pour  on  spirit  gradually  as  required^ 
and  at  intervals,  until  as  much  essence  is  obtained 
Bs  there  was  ginger  employed.  Remarks.  Quality 
excellent.  The  mass  remaining  in  the  percolator 
may  be  triated  with  fresh  spirit  until  exhausted, 
and  the  tincture  so  obtained  may  be  advantageous- 
ly employed,  instead  of  spirit,  in  making  more  es- 
sence with  fresh  ginger.  The  last  portion  of  spirit 
in  the  mass  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
water.     (See  Percolation.) 

ESSENCE  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Ess. 
Gdaiaci.  Concentrated  Ess.  of  Guaiacum.  Fluid 
Extract  of  do.  Prep.  Guaiacum  shavings,  from 
which  the  dust  has  been  siAed,  3  cwL  Exhaust 
the  wood  by  boiling  with  water,  as  in  preparing  an 
extract,  using  as  little  of  that  fluid  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  evaporate  to  exactly  1|  gallons;  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  stirring  it  ail  the  time  to  prevent  the 
deposite  of  resinous  mutter  ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
bottle,  add  spirit  of  wine  5  pints ;  agitate  repeat- 
edly for  a  week,  then  allow  it  to  settle  for  7  or  8 
days,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  bottle. 

Rvrnarks.  This  preparation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  guaiacum  shavings  in  the  preparation  of 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  1  pint  of  this 
essence  is  considered  equivalent  to  19  lbs.  of  guaia* 
cum  in  substance. 

ESSENCE  OF  LEMON-FEEL.    Syn.  E« 
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Prep.  I.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  ^  lb. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  pint.  Digest  for  a  week,  press,  and  filter. 
Very  fragrant. 

II.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  1  lb. ;  boiling 
water  ^  gallon.  Infuse  1  hour,  express  the  liquor, 
boil  down  to  ^  a  pint,  cool,  and  add  essence  of 
lemon  \  oz.,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  1^  pints; 
mix  well,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  used  by  cooks  and 
confectioners  as  a  pleasant  flavorinjf.  Essence  of 
orange-peel  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSK.  Syru  Ess.  Moscm. 
TiNCTURA  DO.  Prep.  I.  Grain  musk  2  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water  1  pint  Digest  in  a  close  vessel  until 
cold,  then  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  7  pints ;  car- 
bonate of  potassa  ^  dr.  Cork  close,  and  digest  in 
a  matrass,  in  the  sunshine,  for  2  months,  if  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  winter  in  an  equally  warm  situation.  A 
water-bath  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess. 

II.  Substitute  1  oz.  of  liquor  of  ammonia  for  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  last  formula. 

III.  Grain  musk  2  dts. ;  spirit  of  wine  2  pints  ; 
essence  of  ambergris  1  oz.     As  above. 

IV.  Musk  from  the  bladder,  cut  small,  5  oz. ; 
civet  1  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  pint ;  spirit  of 
ambrette  1  gallon.     As  before.* 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding  formuls  yield  fine 

essences,  but  the  product  of  the  last  is  of  the  very 

» finest  quality,  and  such  as  is  seldom  sold  except  by 

the  most  celebrated  houses,  when  it  fetches  a  very 

high  price.  It  is  powerfully  and  deliciously  odorous. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD,  (WHITE- 
HEAD'S.)  Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  cam- 
phor, oil  of  rosemary,  and  flower  of  mustard,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

ESSENCE  OF  NEROLI.  Prep.  I.  Neroli  2 
dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix.  A  pleasing  per- 
fume, 

II.  Oil  of  orange  2  drs. ;  orris  root,  bruised,  ^ 
oz. ;  ambergris  10  gre. ;  neroli  15  drops  ;  spirit  of 
wine  1  pint ;  digest  14  davs.     Very  fragrant. 

ESSENCE  OF  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Ess.  Mv- 
RisTicas.  Ess.  Nucre  Moschata.  P|yp.  Essen- 
tial oil  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Use. 
As  a  flavoring  in  the  arts  of  the  cook,  liqueurist, 
and  confectioner. 

ESSENCE  OF  ORANGE,  YELLOW.  Prep. 
Fresh  orange-peel,  spirit  of  wine,  and  water,  of 
each  i  pint.  Digest  for  1  week,  press,  filter,  and 
add  sherrv  wine  2  or  3  pints.     A  pleasant  liqueur. 

ESSENCE  OF  ORANGE  PEEL,  (SAC- 
CHARINE.) Syn.  Oleo-saccharuh  of  Orangb. 
The  yellow  rind  nibbed  off  with  hard  white  sugar. 
In  a  similar  way  may  be  prepared  essences  or  oleo- 
sacchara  of  every  variety  of  lemons,  citrons, 
oranges,  &c.     (See  Citrons,  p.  199.) 

ESSENCE  OF  PATCHOULI  Syn.  Spirit 
OF  Patchouli.  Prep.  Indian  patchouli  leaves  2 
lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  9  pints ;  water  1  gal- 
lon. Macerate  for  1  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel,  then  distil  over  exactly  1  gallon.  A  very 
fashionable  pei-fnme. 

ESSENCE  OF  PENNYROYAL.  Syn.  Ese. 
PuLEGii.  Spiritus  Pulegii.  Spirit  of  Penny- 
royal. Prep.  Oil  of  pennyroyal  3  oz. ;  green 
Bpinage  or  parsley  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart ; 
mix.  Digest  nntil  sufliciently  colored,  and  strain. 
Aromatic,  stimulant,  emmenagogue. 


ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn. 
Mentha  Piperita.  Prep.  Oil  of  peppermint  1 
oz ;  herb  peppennint  ^  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint. 
Digest  for  a  week,  or  until  sufficiently  oolored. 
Palish-green,  and  very  strong  of  the  peppemiiiit. 

Remarks.  Essence  of  peppermint  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  good  by  the  ignorant  unless  it  has  m 
pale  tint  of  green,  which  they  presume  is  a  proof 
of  its  being  genuine.  The  most  harmless  way  is 
to  steep  a  little  of  the  green  peppermint  in  the  spirit 
for  this  purpose,  (as  a^jve,)  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
a  little  parsley  will  do  equally  as  well,  and  ui  fact 
improve  the  flavor.  Sane  persons  use  spioage  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  others  add  a  few  grains  of 
sap  green,  dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  hot  water.  AJ] 
these  are  quite  innocent  The  practice  of  uaii^ 
cupreous  salts,  adopted  by  some  lazy  and  nnpiin- 
cipled  makers,  is  unpardonable,  and  admits  of  no 
excuse,  even  a  lame  one,  as  not  the  least  advan- 
tage, either  of  convenience,  or  cost,  or  appearance, 
results  from  such  a  practice,  while  the  coloring 
matter,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  nevertbetesi 
sufficient  to  impart  a  noxious  quality  to  the  liquor. 
This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
liquor  of  ammonia  in  excess. 

Essence  of  peppermint  is  cordial,  stimulant,  and 
stomachic.  A  few  drops  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
water,  or  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatn- 
lence,  colic,  sickness,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fla- 
voring.    Dose.  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 

ESSENCE  OF  QUININE.  Syn.  Alkau^k 
Ess.  OF  Quinine.  Prep  Diluted  sulpburic  acid 
1  dr. ;  alcohol  1  oz. ;'  add  sulphate  of  quinine  to 
saturation. 

ESSENCE  OF  RATIFIA.  Prep.  Essential 
oil  of  almonds  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix. 
Used  to  make  noyeau,  Slc.  (See  Alsiono  Fla- 
vor, and  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds.) 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  (ODOROUS.)  Prep, 
1.  Attar  of  roses  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon.  Mix 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  assist  the  solution  by  placing 
it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  spirit 
gets  warm,  take  it  irom  the  water  and  shake  tilt 
quite  cold.  The  next  day  filter.  Unless  the  spirit 
of  wine  be  of  more  than  the  common  strength,  il 
will  not  retain  the  whole  of  the  otto  in  solution  in 
very  cold  weather     (See  Esprit  dk  la  Rosk.) 

II.  Petals  of  roses  3  lbs. ;  digest  hi  spirit  of  wino 
5  quarts  for  24  hours ;  distil  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  digest  the  distilled  spirit  on  3  lbs.  of  fieifi 
rose  petals,  as  before,  and  repeat  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  maceration  and  distillation  a  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  time,  or  olloner,  the  last  time  only 
drawing  over  1  gallon,  which  is  the  essence.  Very 
fine. 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  ^RED.)  Syn.  Sptrjt 
OF  Red  Rosbb.  Tincture  of  oo.  Prep.  Rose 
leaves  1  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  S 
quarts.  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  add  A 
luted  sulphuric  acid  2  drs. ;  mix  well,  and  the 
day  filter.  Use.  To  make  extemporaneous 
and  honey  of  roses,  &c.  Smells,  colors,  and 
strongly. 

ESSENCE  ROYALE.  Syn.  Royal  Embkck. 
Ess.  Rbqalis.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Ambeigria 
3ij ;  musk  3j ;  civet  and  subcarbonate  of  po- 
tassa, of  each  10  grs. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  6  drops  ; 
oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each  4  diopm  ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4  fluid  ounces.    Macerate 
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fcr  10  days,  or  longer.  Antispasmodic  and  aphro- 
disiac.  A  few  drope  on  Bugar,  or  in  sirup  of  capil- 
taire. 

ESSENCE  ROYALE  POUR  FAIRE  LA 
BARBE.  Prep.  Castile  soap,  in  shavings,  4  oz. ; 
|noof  spirit  1  pint ;  dis^lve.    As  Esprit  oe  Savon. 

ESSENCE  OF  SAVORY  SPICES.  Prep, 
Black  pepper  3  oz. ;  allspice  1  oz. ;  nutmegs  ^  oz. ; 
cloves,  cassia,  coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  of 
each  1  drachm,  (all  bruised ;)  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  1  pint.  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  and  filter. 
Used  as  a  flavoring.  When  made  with  proof 
qiirit,  and  only  ^  the  above  weight  of  spice,  it  is 
Oilled  •*  Ti?fCTURB  OF  Savory  Spicks." 

ESSENCE  OF  SOUP  HERBS,  (KITCH- 
INER*S.)  Syn,  Spirit  of  Soup  Herbs.  Con- 
CEKTKATED  TiNCTURE  OF  DO.  Prep.  Lcmon 
thyme,  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  and  sweet 
basil,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lemon-peel,  grated,  and 
fthaloCes,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  bruised  celery  seed  \  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint  Digest  for  10  days,  or  a  fort- 
night. A  superior  flavoring  essence  for  soups, 
gmvies,  &c. 

ESSENCE  OF  SOAP.  Syn,  Ess.  Saponis. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White  soap  Jiij ;  carbonate  of 
potassa  3j  ;  proof  spirit  ^xij.     Dissolve  and  filter. 

ESSENCE  OF  SMOKE.  Syn.  Ess.  Fuli- 
cms.  Smoking  Fluid,  &c.  Rough  pyroligiieous 
acid.  Used  to  impart  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat  and 
fish,  by  washing  it  over  them,  or  immersing  them 
in  it  for  2  or  3  minutes. 

ESSENCE  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn.  Ess. 
MenthjE  Viriois.  Ess.  MBNTHiS  Sativa.  Prep. 
1  oz.  of  essential  oil  to  1  pint  of  spirit  of  wine, 
tinged  green.  Process,  ose,  and  dose,  the  same  as 
Essence  of  Peppermint 

ESSENCE  OF  SPRATS.  Syn.  Solid  Es- 
sence OF  Sprats.  Extract  of  do.  Prep.  Es- 
sence of  anchovies  (made  with  sprats)  7  lbs. ;  add 
wheat  flour  to  thicken  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
then  gently  evaporate  to  a  stifl*  paste.  Sold  for 
solid  essence  of  anchovies. 

ESSENCE  OF  SPRUCE.  Syn.  Ess.  Adie- 
TI&  This  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  twigs  of  the 
spruce  or  Scotch  fir  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
decoction.  It  is  stimulant  aud  tonic.  Used  to 
make  spruce  beer. 

ESSENCE  OF  TURTLE.  Prep.  Essence 
of  anchories  and  shallot  wine,  of  each  3  oz. ;  basil 
wine  ^  pint ;  mushroom  ketchup  \  pint :  the  juice 
of  2  lemons ;  the  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon  ;  curry 
powder  \  oz.  Digest  for  1  week.  Use.  To  im- 
part the  flavor  of  turtle  to  soups  and  gravies. 

ESSENCE  OF  VANILLA.  Prep.  I.  Va- 
nilla, cut  small,  1  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  ^  gallon.  As 
Easence  of  Musk. 

II.  Vanilla  (best)  |  lb.;  spirit  of  ambrette  1 
quart ;  cloves  30  grs. ;  grain  musk  7  grs.  As  last 
Very  superior.  Used  as  a  perfume  and  flavoring. 

ESSENCE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Ess. 
Absinthjl  Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Salt  of  worm- 
Wood  3v ;  extract  of  wormwood  3j  ;  tincture  of 
wormwood  1  pint     Digest  and  filter. 

ESSENCES  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.    Syn. 

CCLINART  EsSB.NCBa       FLAVORING    DO.      SPICB    DO. 

EssKMCEs  FOR. THE  Table.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Essences  of  Allspice^  Cassia,  Celery, 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Mace,  Marjoram,  Nutmegs, 
Ginger,  Cayenne,  Garlic,  Lemon-peel,  Orange- 


peel,  Peppermint,  Spearmint,  Caraway  seeds 
Cardamom  seeds,  Coriander  seeds,  ^c,  ^c. ;  the 
whole  of  which  are  generally  made  by  either  chs- 
solviug  \  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  spice  in  a 
pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  or  by  macerating  4 
oz.  of  the  bruised  spice  in  a  like  quiiutity  of  th* 
same  fluid  for  a  week.  When  made  with  only  ^ 
or  I  the  above  quantity  of  spice  or  flavoring,  and 
with  proof  spirit,  or  brandy,  instead  of  spirit  of 
wine,  Ihey  are  commonly  called  "  Culinary  Tine- 
iures,"  or  "  Tinctures  for  Kitchen  Use:'  The 
whole  of  these  are  employed  to  flavor  gravies, 
soups,  pastry,  mulled  wine,  &c.  See  also  Con- 
centratrd  Essences,  before  described. 

ESSENTIA  BIN^.  (Literally,  Essence  of 
Malt.)  The  brewer's  name  for  coloring,  or  burnt 
sugar.     (See  Coloring.) 

ESSENTIA  ODORIFERA.  Prep,  L  Grain 
musk  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  11  grs. ;  civet 
and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  5  grs. ;  oil  of  rhodium  2 
grs. ;  salt  of  tartar  30  gis. ;  alcohol  2  oz.  Mace- 
rate for  14  days,  then  pour  ofiTthe  clear.  A  beau- 
tiful perfume. 

IL  Oil  of  rhodium  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each 
^  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  ammonia  \  oz. ; 
essence  of  civet  2  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  5  oz. ;  ne- 
roli,  oils  of  lavender,  verbena,  and  cassia,  of  each 
5  drops.     Mix,  dissolve,  and  filter.    Very  fine. 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  BARK.  Extract 
of  Peruvian  bark,  prepared  with  cold  water,  and 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat. 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS.  The 
preparation  sold  under  this  name  is  made  by  mix- 
ing cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa)  with 
twice  its  weight  of  salt  of  sorrel,  (biuoxalate  of  po- 
tassa,) both  in  fine  powder.  It  is  used  to  remove 
fruit  stains  from  linen,  by  rubbing  a  little  of  it  on 
the  part  moistened  with  warm  water.  It  is  poison- 
ous. 

ETCHING.  A  species  of  engraving,  in  which 
the  design  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  action  of 
an  acid,  or  some  other  fluid,  instead  of  the  graver. 

Proe,  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  or 
varnish  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  etch- 
ing fluid,  the  design  is  next  scratched  on  the  metal 
by  means  of  a  species  of  needle  or  pointed  tool  of 
steel.  A  border  of  wax  is  then  placed  round  the 
plate,  and  the  "  biting"  menstruum  poured  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  lights  or  finest  portion  of 
the  design  is  sufficiently  "  bit  in."  The  etching 
fluid  is  then  [Aured  off,  the  plate  washed,  and  the 
light  parts  "  stopped  up"  with  wax  or  varnish, 
when  the  solvent  is  again  poured  on,  and  allowed 
to  remam  until  the  finest  portion  of  the  exposed 
lines  are  sufficiently  deep,  when  the  acid  is  again 
poured  ofl*,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  till 
the  very  darkest  lines  or  shadows  are  sufficiently 
formed.  The  plate  is  then  cleaned,  and  is  printed 
from  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  engraved  cop- 
per-plate. The  most  approved  way  of  laying  the 
design  on  the  etching  ground,  is  first  to  draw  it 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  paper,  then  to  damp 
the  paper,  place  it  with  the  design  next  the  wax 
or  varnish,  and  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  rolling- 
press,  by  which  means  the  picture  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  paper  to  the  ground. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  etching,  among 
which  may  be  named  etching  with  a  dry  point, 
performed  entirely  with  the  point,  without  any 
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pound » the  buir  being  removed  with  the  scraper ; 
etching  with  a  soft  ground^  when  a  coating  of 
lard  or  tallow  is  employed,  and  the  design  is  drawn 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  laid  evenly  on  the  ground,  by 
which  means  the  fatty  matter  adheres  to  the  paper, 
on  the  parts  pressed  on  by  the  pencil,  and  the  cop- 
per beneath  becomes  exposed.  This  method  is 
employed  to  produce  imitations  of  chalk  or  pencil 
drawings.  Stipplivg,  or  executing  the  design  in 
dots  instead  of  lines.  AquatiniOf  in  which  a  weak 
spirituous  solution  of  gum  mastich  is  poured  over  the 
plate,  placed  in  a  slanting  direction,  by  which  a 
granulated  surface  is  formed,  and  small  interstices 
left,  exposing  the  naked  metal :  a  wall  of  wax  is 
next  placed  round  the  margin  of  the  plate,  the 
etching  fluid  poured  on,  and  the  lighter  parts  suc- 
cessively "  stopped  out"  until  the  design  is  com- 
pleted. Aquatinta  etchings  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Indian  ink  drawings.  The  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  grain  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quantity  of  matter  dissolveid  in  the  spirit  employed 
to  form  the  ground. 

The  fluids  employed  for  "  biting*'  in  the  designs 
vary  considerably ;  almost  every  etcher  having  his 
own  receipt.  Aquafortis,  more  or  less  diluted,  is, 
however,  generally  employed  for  copper,  and  this, 
with  the  i^dition  of  pyroligneous  acid,  for  etching 
on  steel ;  but  any  fluid  that  will  rapidly  dissolve  the 
metal  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  etching 
varnish  or  ground  may  be  formed  of  any  substance 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sufliciently  soft  to  allow  of 
the  free  use  of  the  needle  or  point,  and  sufliciently 
solid  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  desi^  during  the 
«  scratching  in."     (See  Fluids  and  Varnishes.) 

In  etching  on  glass,  the  ground  is  laid  on,  and 
the  design  scratched  out  in  the  usual  way,  when 
liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  is  applied,  or  the  glass  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  The 
former  renders  the  surface  of  the  etching  transpa- 
rent, the  latter  opaque.  A  very  simple  way  of 
performing  this  operation  is  to  wet  the  design  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  sprinkle  on  some  finely- 
pulverized  fluor  spar,  (fluoride  of  calcium,)  by 
which  means  hydrofluoric  acid  is  set  free  and  at- 
tacks the  glafls.  This  may  be  very  easily  applied 
to  the  graduation  of  glass  vessels,  thermometer 
tubes,  &.C. 

A  roost  rapid  method  of  etching  on  iron  or  steel, 
capable  of  very  general  application's  as  follows: 
Warm  the  metal  until  it  is  capable  of  melting  a 
piece  of  Jbeeswax,  or  etching  varnish,  which  must 
then  be  carefully  rubbed  over  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
thin  and  even  coating ;  allow  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  scratch  out  the  design  in  the  common  way, 
with  a  needle  or  point ;  then  sprinkle  on  a  little 
powdered  iodine,  and  at  the  same  time  add  a  few 
drops  of  water  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  work 
them  into  a  liquid  paste*,  which  must  be  moved 
about  over  the  intended  engraving,  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the 
depth  of  lines  required  to  be  produced.  Afler- 
wards  wash  the  whole  in  clean  water.  Persons 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  iodine  will  read- 
ily perceive  that  the  same  etching-paste,  by  being 
kept  for  a  few  days,  will  again  acquire  the  prop- 
erty of  dissolving  iron.  I  have  thus  successfully 
employed  the  same  materials  three  or  four  times. 
Iodine  will,  doubtless,  at  no  very  distant  period,  su- 


persede the  use  of  acids  for  the  above  purpose,  or 
accoant  of  its  portability  and  convenience.  To 
travellers  and  amateurs  who  amuse  themselves 
with  the  delightful  art  of  etching,  it  wOl,  I  think, 
prove  invaluable.  [I  published  this  method  of 
etching  some  two  or  three  years  since,  and  have 
since  adopted  it  with  considerable  success.] 

ETH  AL,  (from  eth  and  al,  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  from  its  composition  resemblmg 
those  liquids.)  A  substance  discovered  by  Chev* 
reul,  and  formed  during  the  saponification  of  sper^ 
maceti. 

ETHER.    Syn.  Sulphdhic  Eimer.    Oxide  ow 
Ethulk.    Ether,  (Ft.)    ^ther,  (Lat.)  Mtukm 

VITRIOLICUS,  (P.  L.  1788.)      ^THER  RECTIFTCATUBt 

(P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  ^ther  sulphuricus,  (P. 
L.)  Vitriolic  Naphtha.  Naphtha  Vlvl  (Rom 
aidriif  puro  air,  or  any  highly  subtile  fluicL)  In 
CiiEMisTRT,  a  volatile,  fragrant,  inflammable,  and 
intoxicating  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Hist.  Ether,  in  combination  with  alcohol,  ■ 
said  to  have  been  known  to  Raymond  Lulty  in  the 
13tli,  and  to  Basil  Valentine  in  the  15th  century; 
but  the  precise  directions  for  its  preparation  were 
first  published  by  Valerius  Cordus  in  1544,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Oleum  Vitrioli  dulce.  Ths 
term  ether  was  first  employed  by  Frobems  about 
the  year  1730.  It  is  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury that  ether  has  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity. 

Principles  of  etherification,  VHien  a  mixtnrs 
of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  a  certain 
temperature,  a  series  of  complicated  changes  en- 
sue, among  which  is  the  conversion  of  the  former 
into  ether,  which  passes  over  along  with  some  wa- 
ter and  undecomposed  alcohol,  and  condenses  oi 
the  receiver.  According  to  Liebig,  ether  is  the 
oxide  of  a  hypothetical  radical  called  "  eikule  ;* 
and  alcohol  is  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide.  On  the 
admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  a  hydra- 
tod  bisulphate  of  ether  (oxide  of  ethule)  is  f<MTnedt 
and  this  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  heat  inte 
ether,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  "  If  we  consider 
each  particle  of  the  hydrated  bisulphate  of  oxids 
of  ethule,  as  composed  of  ether,  (oxide  of  ethnle,) 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  it  is  clear  that 
the  anhydrous  acid,  at  the  moment  of  its  separa- 
tion from  the  ether,  must  seize  on  all  water,  free 
or  combined,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ether.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  the  ether  becomes  free,  the  anfay- 
drous  acid,  also  set  free,  prevents  it  from  uniting 
with  water  to  form  alcohol.  But  when  the  gaseous 
ether  passes  through  the  undecomposed  hydrated 
bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethule,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  water  of  that  compound  must  evaporate  in  the 
dry  gas  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  ether 
and  water  do  not  combine  together.  The  surface 
of  the  eflervescing  liquid  has  the  temperature  at 
which  the  hydrated  bisnlphate  of  oxide  of  ethule  is 
decomposed ;  but  at  this  temperature  (284^)  tim 
water  of  that  compound  is  gaseous  There  ave 
thus  produced  simultaneously, — water,  in  the  gas- 
eous form,  and  ether,  also  gaseous,  by  decompc^- 
tion ;  which,  as  both  are  in  the  nascent  state,  unite 
to  form  alcohol.  Thus,  the  alcohol,  always  <^ 
served  to  distil  over  with  the  ether,  »  derived  from 
the  surface ;  and  the  ether  and  water  which  dis- 
til over,  proceed  from  the  decomposition  in  the 
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imierior  of  the  liquid.  This  explains  why  no  ether 
M  obtained,  when  the  liquid  is  not  in  a  state  of 
irisn,  ebullition,  no  matter  how  high  the  temper- 
atare  may  be  ;  it  explains  further  why  more  alco- 
hol is  obtaiued  when  a  current  of  dry  air  passes 
through  the  liquid ;  as,  in  that  case,  the  same  de- 
composition goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  as 
generally  occurs  at  the  surface."     (Liebig.) 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  ether  is  the 
firat  hydrate  of  oleliant  gas,  and  alcohol  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer consists  in  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  second 
equivalent  of  water.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
principally  held  in  France,  and  the  former  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  elaborate  investigations  into  the 
composition  of  ethereal  compounds,  induced  by 
these  conflicting  opinions  during  nearly  a  dozen 
yeazsy  has  led  to  the  enrichment  of  organic  chem- 
istry with  a  multitude  of  new  compounds  and  new 
facts,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
science.  These  opposite  opinions  are,  however, 
essentially  the  same ;  and,  as  it  has  been  justly 
observed  by  Liebig,  **  men  disputed  about  them 
because  they  were  not  agreed  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  phenomena." 

A  siniilar  opinion  to  the  preceding,  is  that  ether 
ii  the  hydrate  of  a  quadrihydrocarbon,  to  which 
the  name  etherin  has  been  given.  The  late  Mr. 
Hennel,  of  Apothecaries*  Hall,  held  this  view.  He 
eonaideied  that  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
ether,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  etherin 
(solphovinic  acid)  is  first  formed  with  part  of  the 
alc«>hot,  and  that  during  the  ebullition  this  com- 
pound B  decomposed  ;  its  dihydrate  of  carbon  uni- 
ting with  the  remaining  alcohol  to  form  ether, 
which  distils  over,  mixed  with  undecomposed  alco- 
hol and  water. 

Thus  ether  has  been  regarded  by  different  au- 
thorities as  a  a  dihydrate  of  olefiant  gas ;  a  hy- 
drate  of  etherin ;  and  as  an  oxide  of  ethule,  or 
ethereum  ;  but  it  must  appear  to  an  impartial  ob- 
server that  these  opinions  do  not  so  greatly  differ, 
as  their  advocates  have  represented;  and  if,  as 
■nggvsted  by  Kane  and  Malaguti,  ocetule  be  taken 
as  the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  series,  this  will 
be  very  evident,  as  may  be  seen  by  mere  inspec- 
tion  of  the  following  table : 

Acetale  =s  C4H1  unknown. 
Olefiant  gas  =  C4H,-fH 
Ethule^  CfHg-i'Ht  =  unknown. 
Ether    =:  C4 H, H,  +0  =  oxide  of  ethule. 
Chforide  of  ethule. 

s  C4  H ,H,+  Cr=  chloric  ether. 
Iodide  of  ethule  ... 

sC^HsHs-l-I    =hydriodicdo. 
Acetate  of  oxide  of  ethule 

s  C4HaH,0+A=s acetic  do. 

From  the  above  table  the  formation  of  other 
compounds  ef  ethule  may  be  readily  explained,  by 
aiere  substitntion,  which  view  is  supported  by  the 
actoal  constitution  of  the  ethers,  according  to  the 
most  correct  analysis. 

I>uring  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  aud  alcohol,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
ia<rredient8  are  constantly  varying,  occasioned  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  and  evaporation 
ef  the  newly-formed  ether  and  undecomposed  al- 
tobol,  by  which  means  the  relative  quantity  of 


sulphuric  acid  increases,  the  boiling  point  rises,  and 
new  reactions  take  place.  Olefiant  gas,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  water,  carbon,  and  other  products  are 
formed,  some  of  which  pass  over  into  the  receiver. 
The  distillation  of  rilier  is,  however,  usually  stop- 
ped before  this  poiiii.  is  arrived  at. 

According  to  theory,  2  equi^lents,  or  46  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol,  should  proauce  1  eq.,  or  37 
parts  of  pure  ether,  but  in  practice  no  such  product 
can  ever  be  obtained.  The  greatest  product,  by 
operating  according  to  Boullay's  method,  which 
produces  more  ether  than  any  other,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 33^  parts  for  the  preceding  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, or  71-5J.  (Geiger.) 

Prep.  There  are  only  two  methods  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  ether,  vjz.  I.  By  mixing  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  and  immediately 
subjecting  them  to  distillation.  II.  By  adding  the 
alcohol  in  a  slender  streamlet  to  the  acid,  previ- 
ously raised  to  the  etherifying  temperature.  The 
former,  though  less  economical,  is  the  one  more 
generally  employed.  "  Ether  is  also  formed  bv 
the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphate,  biphosphate. 
and  biarseaiate  of  oxide  of  ethule,  (sulphovinic, 
phosphovinic,  and  arseuiovinic  acids,)  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fluoride  of  boron,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride 
of  tin,  and  other  chlorides  on  alcohol."  (Liebig.) 

I.  a.  (Process  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Rectified  spirit 
ib.iij  ;  sulphuric  acid  lb.  ij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa, 
previously  ignited,  Jj  ;  pour  ib.  ij  of  the  spirit  into 
a  glass  retort,  add  the  acid,  place  it  on  a  sand- 
bath,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  ether  pass  into  a  receiver  cooled  by 
ice  or  water  ;  and  distil  until  a  heavier  fluid  begin 
to  pass  over.  Then  lower  the  heat,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spirit,  and  distil  as  before.  Mix 
the  distilled  liquors  together,  pour  ofl"  the  super- 
natant portion,  add  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
agitate  occasionally  for  one  hour ;  finally,  distil  the 
ether  from  a  large  retort,  and  keep  it  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

&.  {Liebig.)  Mix  5  parts  of  alcohol  of  90g  with 
9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  vessel  of  copper  or 
iron,  immersed  in  cold  water ;  introduce  the  mix- 
ture into  a  still,  connect  it  with  a  refrigerator,  aud 
a  well -cooled  receiver,  and  raise  it  to  a  state  of 
ebullition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Next  add  to  the 
liquid  in  the  slill  a  fresh  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  liquid  distilled  over,  and  re^ieat  the 
operation.  To  the  distilled  liquid,  add  as  much 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  as  will 
give  it  a  perceptible  alkaline  reaction,  then  rectify 
it  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath  as  long  as  the 
ether,  which  distils  over,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*720  to 
0*725  at  80^  Fahr.  Instead  of  the  potassa,  a  lit- 
tle milk  of  lime  may  be  used,  along  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  rectifying  the  ether  as  before.  By 
allowing  the  product  to  stand  for  some  days  over 
chloride  of  calcium  or  quicklime,  and  again  recti- 
fying along  with  one  of  these  substances,  perfectly 
pure  ether  will  be  obtained. 

II.  fl.  (Process  of  the  Edinburgh  Ph.)  Rec- 
tified spirit  f  Jl  ;  sulphuric  acid  f  Jx ;  pour  f  Jxij  of 
the  spirit  gently  over  the  acid  contained  in  an 
open  vessel,  mix  well ;  transfer  the  mixture  imme-' 
diately  into  a  glass  matrass  connected  with  a  re- 
frigeratory, and  raise  the  heat  quickly  to  about 
280^.  As  soon  as  ether  begins  to  distil  over,  sup- 
ply fresh  spirit  through  a  tube  into  the  matrass,  ia 


■  eoDtinued  alream,  and  in  luch  quaotlty  as  to 
equal  liiut  of  (he  fluid  whicli  dlatilaovec  This  is 
beat  dons  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  lube  willi 
a  graduated  vcwel  coutainiiig  tbe  e|>iril,  pawng 
Ihe  other  end  tlirODgh  a  cork  tilled  into  (lie  mat- 
tale' (he  dischai^e.  When  f  Jilij  have  di»(dled 
over,  and  the  whoi#Bpirit  has  been  added,  the  pro- 
cess in;iy  be  stopped.  Agitate  tlie  product  with 
f5xvj  of  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime, 
containing  ;«  of  limo  recently  slaked,  pour  09* 
the  supernatant  liquor,  and  distil  it  with  a  very 
eentlc  heat,  ki  long  as  the  liquor  which  parses  over 
has  a  density  not  above  '735.  More  ether  of  the 
same  strength  is  then  to  be  obtained  from  the  sO' 
lution  of  muriate  of  lime.  From  the  reaiduum  of 
both  distillations  a  weaker  ether  may  be  obtained 
iu  a  small  quantity,  which  must  be  rrctifiod  by 
gently  distilling  it  again.  Remarki.  This  process 
19  a  mvre  modiiication  of  that  first  pointed  out  by 
Boiillay,  and  which  has  since  been  described  and 
recommended  by  Mitacherlich,  Liebig,  and  others. 

3.  [Procttt  employed  at  ApolhecarUt'  Hall.-), 
The  apparatus  cousisla  of  a  leaden  stilt,  having  a 
pewter  head,  and  connected  by  means  of  uboul  G 
feet  of  tin  jNpe,  with  a  powerful  worm  condenser, 
atjrroanded  by  a  comttant  stream  of  cold  water, 
and  which  is  connected  with  pewter  receivers,  fiir> 
nislied  with  glass  lids.  The  still  is  heated  with  a  coil 
of  load  pipe,  supplied  with  high  pressure  steam ,  and 
the  alcohol  is  supplied  lolheacidas  required  .by  means 
of  a  small  pipe  entering  the  upper  part  of  (lie  still. 

y.  (Proeeii  of  Bouttay.)  Three  parts  of  tllB 
strongest  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  wilh  sufficient  al- 
cohol to  reduce  its  ap.  gr.  to  1*780,  (about  3  parts 
of  alcohol  of  -830,)  which  may  be  easily  regulated 
by  distilling  off  some  of  the  ether,  if  required.  Tli 


still  0[ 


ecled 


I   full 


of  alcohol,  of :  ,.  , 
uished  with  a  sti^och ;  the  longer  limb  of  the 
syphon,  which  should  be  of  glass,  twiug  so  arranged 
thut  it  just  dips  into  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alco- 

Btill  raised  to  the  boiling  point  as  rapidly  as  possi- 

BlopPDck  of  (lie  syphon  is  turned,  so  as  to  allow  the 
alcoliol  to  flow  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  boiliug  liquid  exactly  at  Ihe  same  level ;  or.  in 
oUier  wonle,  to  supply  a  quantity  of  alcohol  on 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  which  distils  over. 
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carefiil  manipulalion  tlia  whole  of  (be  alcohal 
which  enters  the  retort  will  pass  over  as  ether  and 
water,  and  this  decomposition  proceeds  for  soms 
time,  and  would  continue  Tor  an  unlimited  period, 
hut  Ihat  the  sulphuric  acid  ultimately  becomes  (00 
weak  to  form  ether,  from  the  gradual  abaorpliDn 
of  the  superfluous  water  contained  in  the  alcohoL 
Were  it  convenie 
alcohol,  a  given  weight  of  si 
proper  strength,  would  maintain  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing ether  for  an  indefiaile  period  In  practice, 
Ihe  quantity  of  alcohol  that  maythua  be  etherefied 
is  twice  or  tlirice  as  much  as  by  the  comiiKni  pro- 
sulphurous   acid,    BUlphovinic 


oil  of  vitriol  and  5  parts  of  alco- 
I  to  produce  ether,  after  31  parti 
ive  been  added.     Sulpliimc  add 


it  of  ddu 


in,  fixed  b 


.     ,  iration  of  ether.     (Liebig.) 

Remarki.     The  mixture  of  alcohol  wilh  strong 

oil  of  vitriol  requires  some  caution.    It  may  be  be* 

done  by    introducing  the  alcohol   into  a  suitable 

bo  gradually  pourtd  with  perfect  safely.  T!i» 
mi);ed  fluids  sliould  be  brought  lo  a  stale  of  rapid 
ebullition  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  wilhoui  this 
precaution  much  of  the  alcohol  will  distil  over  be- 
fore the  liquor  acquires  the  proper  temperature  for 
etherification.  On  Ihe  small  scale,  a  tubulated 
retort,  connected  with  a  Liebig's  coodeusing  lube, 
and  two  globular  receivers  surrounded  with  a  fnra- 
ing  mixture,  or  very  cold  waler,  may  be  employed 
03  the  distillatory  apparatus.  The  second  receiver 
should  be  connected  with  the  firvt  by  means  of  • 
bent  gloss  tube,  reaching  nearly  lo  the  bottom  o( 
the  latter;  and  the  whole  of  the  joints  shouUl  be 


irely  I. 


anded  a 


.«.    The  follow!  ^ 
ittle  apparatus  has  been  employed  by  tJ 
or  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  el 
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Thifl  apparatus  may  be  purchased  of  Measrs. 
Griffin  and  Co.,  or  tlieir  agents,  at  a  very  reasona- 
ble price.  By  connecting  the  neck  of  a  flask  or 
digester  containing  volatile  fluids  with  the  lower 
instead  of  the  upper  end  of  the  refrigerator,  ebulli- 
tion may  be  carried  on  without  loss,  as  the  vola- 
tilized fluid  will  be  condensed,  and  run  back  into 
the  vessel  from  which  it  had  just  distilled.  This 
arrangement  will  be  found  useful  for  boiling  mix- 
turf*^  of  ulcohoi  and  organic  acids,  described  further 
on,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.  (See  Ethers,  or- 
ganic.) 

For  the  rectification  of  ether  a  water-bath 
should  be  employed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort 
may  be  advantageously  connected  with  the  above 
simple  refrigerator,  and  the  recei^fois  should  be 
sarrounded  by  freezing  mixtures. 

Pres.  Ether  rapidly  evaporates  at  common  tem- 
peratures when  kept  in  corked  bottles,  and  even 
in  bottles  secured  with  ground-glass  stoppers  and 
tightly  tied  over  with  bladder  and  leather ;  it  also 
b^omes  sour«by  age.  To  prevent  this  waste,  the 
stoppers  should  fit  very  accurately,  and  the  bottles 
should  be  placed  in  as  cool  a  situation  as  possible. 
Bottles  furnished  with  ground-glass  caps 
(see  engraving)  as  well  as  stoppers,  are 
frequently  employed.  De war's  ethor 
vial  is  formed  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  shoulder  is  surrounded  with  a  cir- 
cular rim  not  rising  quite  so  high  as  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  a  capsule  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  in  the  engraving  is  in- 
verted and  fitted  into  it.  Mercury  is 
then  poured  into  the  rim,  and  hermeti- 
cally closes  it.  I  have  seen  bottles  of  ether  accu- 
rately stoppered,  tied  over  with  bladder  and  waxed, 
which  have  yet  become  quite  empty  by  a  voyage 
to  the  tropics,  though  they  still  appeared  to  be  as 
firmly  secured  as  when  they  were  first  put  up. 

Prop.^  ^c.  Pure  ether  is  a  colorless,  transpa- 
rent, and  very  limpid  fluid,  having  a  penetrating 
and  agreeable  smell,  and  a  taste  at  first  burning 
and  sweetish,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  coolness. 
Its  specific  gravity  has  been  variously  stated.   Ac- 
cording* to  Liebig  and  Gregory  it  is  0*7119  at  75°  ; 
0-71J4  at  68° ;  and  0*7237  at  55°  Fahr.     Others 
state  it  to  be  0*713  to  0*715  at  60°,  (Ure,  &c. ;)  or 
0-713  at  68°,  (Dumas,  Boullay.)     It  is  said  to  be- 
gin to  crystallize  m  brilliant  white  plates  when 
cooled  to  —24°  F.,  and  at  —46°  or  —47°  it  be- 
comes  a  white  crystalline  mass,    (Ure,    Liebig, 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,)  but,  according  to  others, 
absmlutcly  pure  ether  cannot  be  solidified  by  any 
dfgrce  of  cold  that  can  be  produced,  (Thenard 
and  Bossy.)     It  remained  fluid  when  placed  in 
contact  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  —148°  Fahr.,  (Pereira.)     It  boils  at  96° 
or  97°  Fahr. ;  is  very  combustible,  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  in 
all  proportions.     It  abstracts  corrosive  sublimate, 
terchloride  of  gold,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron  from 
their  watery  solutions.     It   readily   dissolves  the 
▼olatiie  and  fixed  oils,  most  fatty  matters,  as  well 
as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,   in  small  quantities. 
By  exposure  to  light  and  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
Water  and  acetic  acid  are  formed. 

Ether  may  be  recognised  by  its  volatility,  odor, 
taste,  sparing  solubility  hi  water,  admixture  with 
alcohol   in    all    proportions;    its    inflammability, 
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burning  with  a  yellowish  white  flame,  and  by  iti 
power  of  dissolving  fats  and  resins. 

Pur.  The  ether  of  the  shops,  generally,  contain* 
alcohol,  water,  or  acetic  acid,  and  sometimes  aL 
of  them.  Its  usual  specific  gravity  fluctuates  be- 
tween '733  and  *765.  The  London  College  states 
that  it  should  be  *750,  while  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege fixes  it  at  '735  or  under.  "  It  totally  evapo- 
rizes  in  the  air,  and  slightly  reddens  litmus."  (P. 
L.)  Pure  ether  should,  however,  be  neutral  to  test 
paper.  "  When  shaken  in  a  minim  measure  with 
half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime,  its  volume  is  not  lessened."  (P.  E.)  Ten 
fluid  ounces  of  water  should  only  dissolve  one  fluid 
ounce  of  ether,  and  should  remain  trahsparent. 

Uses,  d-c.  Ether  is  powerfully  stimulant,  nar- 
cotic, and  antispasmodic,  and  externally  refrige- 
rant, and  is  used  in  various  diseases.  Applied  to 
the  forehead  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  strip  of 
linen,  it  will  generally  relieve  nervous  headache. 
In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
several  tinctures,  alkaloids,  spirits,  &c. ;  and  in 
chemistry  is  frequently  used  in  organic  analyses. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  solvent  of  resins,  Indian 
rubber,  Slc,,  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and 
for  several  other  useful  purposes.  Dose.  20  drops 
to  f  3ij  in  water  or  wine.  Excessive  doses  of  ether 
produce  intoxication  resembling  that  from  alcohol, 
and  require  similar  antidotes.  It  is  commonly 
taken  as  a  stimulant  by  fashionable  ladies,  and 
though  generally  disguised  by  Cologne  water,  may 
be  often  distinguished  in  the  breath  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

Caution.  The  vapor  of  ether  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  it  forms 
a  violently  explosive  mixture.  The  density  of  this 
vapor  is  2*586,  that  of  air  being  1,  (Gay  Lussac;) 
hence  it  rapidly  sinks,  and  frequently  accumulates 
in  i\h  lower  parts  of  buildings,  especially  cellars 
which  aro  badly  ventilated.  Every  crack,  every 
joint  in  the  floors  of  rooms,  the  space  beneath 
doors,  &.C.,  offer  a  road  for  the  passage  of  this 
vapor,  which,  though  invisible,  as  surely  runs  out 
of  every  orifice  and  finds  its  level,  as  a  stream  of 
water  would  do.  The  only  remedy  is  thorough 
ventilation.  Many  serious  accidents  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  for  no  sooner  is  a  light  carried  into 
an  apartment  where  such  vapor  is  present,  than  an 
explosion  takes  place.  In  this  respect  the  vapor 
of  ether  resembles  fire-damp  and  light  gas.  A  late 
extensive  fire  in  Upper  Thames-street  arose  from 
a  small  bottle  of  ether  beuig  broken  in  the  opera- 
tion of  packing.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Reid  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  this  point  at  his  lectures ; 
and  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Materia 
Med  lea,  mentions  the  case  of  an  apothecary  at 
Bern,  whose  house  was  blown  up  in  consequence 
of  a  lighted  candle  beuig  taken  into  the  cellar,  in 
which  a  bottle  of  ether  had  been  broken. 

ETHER,  ACETIC.  Syn.  Acetate  of  Oxide 
OF  Ethule.  Pyrouoneoub  Ether,  ^ther 
AcETicus.  A  compound  of  acetic  acid  and  ether, 
discovered  by  the  Count  de  Lauraguais  in  1759. 
(Thomson.)  Prep.  I.  (Liebig.)  a.  Dry  acetate 
of  lead  32  parts  ;  alcohol' 9  parts;  oil  of  vitriol  12 
parts  ;  mix  and  distil. 

j9.  Crystallized  acetate  of  soda  10  pa^ ;  oil  of 
vitriol  15  parts ;  alcohol  of  80  or  85g,  6  parts ;  at 
before. 
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IL  (Ure.)  a.  Acetate  of  lead  40  parts  ;  alcohol 
20  parts;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  23  parts; 
as  before. 

fi.  Anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  16  parts ;  sulphu- 
ric acid  5  parts ;  absolute  alcohol  (or  its  equivalent 
in  alcohol  of  80  or  85g)  4^  parts ;  as  before. 

III.  Acetate  of  potassa  3  parts,  (or  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  acetate  of  soda ;)  alcohol  of  85}, 
3  parts ;  strong  oil  of  vitriol  2  parts ;  as  before. 
An  economtcal  process. 

IV.  (P.  Cod.)  Rectified  spirit  Jxxx ;  acetic  acid 
f  Jxx  ;  sulphuric  acid  Jvj  3ij  ;  distil  ^xl ;  agitate 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  redistil. 

Remark^.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted 
in  a  glass  retort,  or  earthenware  still,  connected 
with  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  the  product  should 
be  rectified  along  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  ab- 
sorb the  water,  and  slaked  lime  to  remove  the  acid, 
(Liebig ;)  or  the  distilled  liquid  may  be  agitated 
along  with  a  weak  lye  of  potassa,  and  after  repose 
the  supernatant  ether  may  be  decanted  and  recti- 
fied along  with  magnesia  and  powdered  charcoal. 
(Ure.)  The  rectified  acetic  ether  will  ^e  equal  in 
weight  to  the  alcohol  employed.     (Liebig.) 

Prop.  Acetic  ether  is  colorless,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  ether,  (sulphuric  ether,) 
but  has  a  much  more  agreeable  and  refreshing 
odor.  It  boils  at  165°,  (Liebig  —166°  Ure  ;)  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0-89  at  60°  Fahr.,  (Liebig  —0-866  at 
45°  Fahr.,  Ure ;)  dissolves  in  7  parts  of  water, 
(Liebig,  — 8  parts,  Ure  ;)  and  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  and  oil  of  vitriol.  According  to  the  acetule- 
theory  this  ether  is  properly  an  acetate  of  ether, 
(oxide  of  ethule,)  and  may  consequently  be  regard- 
ed as  a  salt  of  acetic  acid. 

Uses.  Acetic  ether  is  diaphoretic,  stimulant, 
antispasmodic  and  narcotic,  and  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  f  38S  to  f  3ij,  in  similar  cases  to  those  in 
which  sulphuric  ether  is  employed.  Its  principal 
consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  British 
brandy. 

ETHER,  BENZOIC.  Syn.  Benzoate  op 
Ether.  Benzoate  of  Oxide  of  Ethule.  A 
colorless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and 
taste,  and  a  sp.  gr.  slightly  exceeding  that  of  wa- 
ter. It  boils  at  410°  Fahr.,  and  is  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  ether.     It  was  discovered  by  Scheele. 

Prep,  Alcohol  of  '830,  4  parts ;  crystals  of  ben- 
zoic acid  2  parts ;  concentrated  muriatic  acid  1 
part ;  mix,  distil,  and  as  soon  as  the  product  turns 
milky  when  mixed  with  water,  change  the  receiver 
and  collect  the  liquid  that  distils  over.  To  the 
product  add  water,  separate  the  supernatant  ether, 
boil  with  water  and  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  (to  sepa- 
rate benzoic  acid,)  and  lastly,  free  it  from  water 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Liebig.)     See  Ethers,  organic. 

ETHER,  CARBONIC.  Syn,  Carbonate  op 
Ether.  Carbonate  op  Oxide  of  Ethule. 
^ther  Carbonicus.  An  ethereal  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Ettllng,  and  somewhat  resembling  ox- 
alic ether. 

Prep,  Add  gradually,  fragments  of  potassium 
to  oxalic  ether,  gently  warmed,  as  long  as  bub- 
bles of  gas  are  formed ;  remove  the  excess  of  metal 
from  the  semisolid  mass,  add  water  and  distil. 
The  carbonic  ether  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
iMioid  in  the  receiver,  and  must  be  collected,  dried 


by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified 
along  with  some  potassium  or  sodium,  till  it  ceaaes 
to  yield  acetate  of  potassa  i^en  acted  on  by  cau»» 
tic  potassa.     (Liebig.) 

ETHER,  CHLORIC.  Syn.  Chu>ridb  ov 
Ethule.  Chlorhtdric  Ether.  HrDRociiLORfc  imk 
Muriatic  do.  Marine  do.  ^ther  MuRiATicua 
Do.  CiiLORicus.  Do.  Htdrochloricub.  Prep.  L 
(P.  Cod.)  Alcohol  and  muriatic  acid  equal  parts  by 
weight ;  distil  by  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  series  of  re- 
ceivers, the  first  of  which  should  contain  a  little 
warm  water,  and  the  others  should  be  surrounded 
with  ice. 

II.  {Medicinal  Chloric  Ether,)     This  is  osually 
'.  prepared  by  putting  dry  chloride  of  lime  into  a 

glass  or  earthenware  retort,  with  jost  enough  al- 
cohol to  moisten  and  cover  it,  and  distiUing  by  a 
gentle  heat  into  a  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice  or 
a  freezing  mixture. 

III.  ^ure.)  Saturate  alcohol  with  muriatic 
acid  gas,  carefully  distil,  purify  the  product  from 
alcohol  and  water  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  preserve  it  in  inverted  stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
cool  place. 

Remarks.  Chloric  ether  requires  the  same  care 
in  its  distillation  as  sulphuric  ether,  previously  de- 
scribed, and  the  same  apparatus  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed.  It  has  a  penetrating,  gailic- 
like  smell,  a  sp.  gr.  of  *874  at  40°,  dissolves  in  24 
parts  of  water,  is  neutral,  boils  at  51°,  and  huiam 
with  a  greenish  flame  and  the  production  of  mu- 
riatic acid.  Its  physiological  action  is  similar  to 
the  other  ethers.  It  has  been  given  in  dyspepe^ia, 
hepatic  diseases,  hectic  fever,  &c.,  in  doses  of  f  3ea 
to  f3iij.  The  spiritus  salis  dulcis  (P.  £.  1735) 
was  a  mixture  of  this  ether  and  alcohol,  but  Gehlen 
first  brought  it  into  notice  in  1804.  (Tliomaoa.) 
It  is  but  little  employed  in  England,  judging  from 
the  demand  for  it ;  a  very  large  metropolitan  drug- 
house  having  only  sold  about  16  ounces  in  the  laist 
twelve  months.' 

ETHER,  CHLORO-CARBONIC.  Dnma* 
has  given  this  name  to  a  peculiar  liquid  formed  by 
saturating  absolute  alcohol  with  chloro-carfoonie 
acid,  (phosgene  gas.)  The  lower  stratum  tliat 
forms  is  the  ether.  It  must  be  purified  by  stand- 
ing over  oxide  of  lead  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  by 
subsequent  rectification.  It  has  a  disagrecal^e 
smell,  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  at  200^ 
Fahr.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

ETHER,  CYANIC.  Syn.  Bictanurate  of 
Ether.  Do.  op  Oxide  op  Ethule.  iEniER 
Cyanicub.  Prep.  Saturate  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  with  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  in  vapm*.  In 
24  hours  collect  the  crystals,  and  purify  by  solu- 
tion and  crystallization  in  hot  alcohcd  or  water. 
Tasteless,  inodorous,  coloriess,  transparent  needles 
and  prisms.     (Wohler  and  Liebig.) 

ETHER,  HYDRIODIC.  Syn.  Iohidb  ow 
Ethule.  A  colorless  liquid,  discovered  by  Gay 
Lussac,  and  obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  distilling.  It  is  about  as  denam 
as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  an  ethereal  smell,  and  boik  at 
150«>  to  160°  Fahr. 

ETHER,  HYDROBROMIC.  Syn.  Brobim 
OP  Ethule.  A  volatile  ethereal  liquid  discovetvd 
by  Serullas.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  paits 
of  bromine  in  32  parts  of  alcohol,  adding  one  pait 
of  phosphoms,  and  distiUing  the  mixture  by  a  gentle 
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beat  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cold.  The  ether  is  sep- 
■rated  from  the  distilled  iiqaid  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  it  is  heavier  thin  the  latter. 

ETHER,  HYDROTELLURIC.  This  may  be 
prepared  by  distilling^  the  mixed  aqueous  aolutions 
of  sutphoTinate  of  baryta  and  teliuret  of  sodium. 
The  latter  is  prepared  by  calcining  tellurium,  or 
teUnret  of  bismuth  with  csurbonate  of  soda  and  char- 
coal, and  must  be  used  as  soon  as  made.  Hydro- 
telhiric  ether  has  a  yellowish  red  color,  like  bro- 
mine, and  is  heavier  than  water.     (W6hler.) 

ETHER,  METHYLIC.  Syn,  Htdeats  op 
Mrthtlene.  a  colorless  gas,  prepared  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  Aqual  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
pyroxilic  spirit 

ETHER,  MURIATIC,  (HEAVY.)  A  name 
given  to  a  liquid  obtained  by  Scheele,  by  distilling  a 
mixtore  of  oil  of  vitriol,  peroxide  of  manganese,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  aicohol.  It  is  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  saturating  alcohol  of  80  to  85§,  in  the 
cold,  with  chloride,  adding  water,  collecting  the 
oily  fluid  that  separates,  and  washing  it  with  wa- 
ter as  long  as  any  of  it  is  dissolved.  This  fluid 
boils  at  about  245°  Fahr.,  and  is  heavier  than  wa- 
ter. This  ether  .enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
^Nntos  muriatico-ethereus,  a  remedy  occasionally 
need  on  the  Continent     (Liebig.) 

ETHER,  NITROUS.  Syn.  HYPONrmoos 
ErnsR.  HrpoNrraiTE  or  Oxide  of  Ethule.  Do. 
or  Ether.  It  is  said  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  was 
known  to  Raymond  Lully  in  the  13th  century,  and 
that  Basil  Valentine,  in  the  15th  century,  taught 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  it,  (Dulk,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Pereira ;)  but  nitric  ether  was  first  mention- 
ed by  Kunckel  in  1681.     (Thomson.) 

Prep.  I.  {Process  of  the  Edinburgh  PA.)  Rec- 
tified spirit  1  quart,  and  f  Jvj ;  pure  nitric  acid  of 
1'500  f  ^ij ;  put  f  ^xv  of  the  spirit  into  a  quart 
matrass,  fitted  with  a  cork  and  safety  tube,  reach- 
ing to  within  an  inch  of  the  spirit,  and  a  second 
tube  leading  to  a  refrigeratory.  Fill  the  safety  tube 
with  the  nitric  acid,  then  add  through  it,  gradually 
and  cautiously,  f  ^iiiss  of  the  acid.  When  the  vio- 
lent action  that  ensues  is  nearly  over,  gradually 
add  the  remaining  portion  of  the  acid,  f  Jss  at  a 
time,  and  at  intervals.  The  ether  that  dbtils  over 
must  be  agitated  first  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  till  it 
eeases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  then  with  half  its 
volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
**  The  pure  hyponitrous  ether  should  have  a  densi- 
ty of  0-899." 

II.  The  Dublin  College  orders  purified  nitrate 
of  potash,  dried  and  in  powder,  lb.  iss ;  sulphuric 
acid  lb.  j ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  f  Jxix ;  the  acid 
and  spirit  are  to  be  first  mixed,  and  then  poured 
very  gradually  on  the  powdered  nitrate  placed  in 
a  tnlwlated  retort,  and  connected  with  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  by  means  of  a  bottle,  containing  a 
poand  of  spirit  of  wine,  adopting  the  usual  precau- 
tions ;  the  product  is  to  be  shaken  with  about  a 
drachm  of  dried  and  finely-powdered  carbonate  of 
^ott^sa,  and  the  ether  decanted  after  a  time. 

I  If.  {Process  of  Af.  Pedronu)  Crystallized  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  1 1  parts  ;  oil  of  vitriol  8  parts ; 
alcohoi  9  parts  ;  mix  the  last  two,  and  pour  them 
on  the  salt  contained  in  any  suitable  distillatory 
vessel,  connected  with  a  well-cooled  receiver.  Ni- 
trous ether  will  gradually  distil  over  by  the  Uppli- 
ntion  of  heat    A  eonmion  fire  may  be  employed 


without  danger,  as  the  liberation  of  the  ether  pfo« 
ceeds  gradually,  and  not  almost  instantaneously, 
as  in  operating  in  the  usual  way.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  left  in  the  retort  (Comptes  Rendns, 
1843.) 

IV.  Alcohol  of  85},  9  parts ;  water  4  parts ; 
fuming  nitric  acid  8  parts ;  introduce  the  spirit  into 
a  strong  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  3  times  as  high  as 
wide,  capable  of  holding  one-fifth  more  than  the 
liquid  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  by  means  of  a  funnel 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
having  a  nmul  orifice ;  add  the  water  cautiously, 
so  that  it  may  form  a  stratum  beneath  the  alcohol, 
without  mixing  with  it ;  in  like  manner  add  the 
acid,  taking  care  that  the  three  strata  do  not  mix  ; 
then  tightly  stop  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  repose 
at  a  temperature  of  53^  Fahr.,  for  2  or  3  days, 
when  the  stratum  of  ether  which  has  formed  must 
be  collected  and  purified  by  rectification.  (Turner's 
Chem.,  7th  ed.) 

V.  {Liebig*s  Process,)  Starch  1  part;  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*30, 10  parts ;  alcohol  of  85 J,  2  parts ; 
water  1  part ;  introduce  the  starch  and  acid  into 
a  capacious  retort,  connected  with  a  wide  tube  3 
or  3  feet  long,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  terminating 
near  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle,  contain- 
ing the  alcohol  and  water  mixed  together,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fiwezing  mixture  or  very  cold 
water.  The  other  neck  of  the  bottle  must  be  con- 
nected by  a  wide  and  long  glass  tube,  with  a  good 
refrigerator  or  condenser.  The  heat  of  a  water 
bath  must  be  cautiously  applied  to  the  retort,  when 
pure  hyponitrous  acid  will  be  set  free,  and  passing 
into  the  alcohol  will  form  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of 
ethule,  (ether,)  which  will  distil  in  a  gentle  stream. 
The  tube  connecting  the  retort  and  bottle  must  be 
cooled  by  means  of  a  rag  or  moist  paper,  wetted 
from  time  to  time  with  ice-cold  water ;  for  if  the 
tube  and  the  alcohol  be  not  carefully  cooled,  the 
latter  becomes  spontaneously  hot,  and  boils  vio- 
lently, when  the  product  is  vitiated.  This  process 
is  very  productive  and  economical,  and  yields  per- 
fectly pure  hyponitrous  ether. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Pure  hyponitrous  ether  has  a 
pale'yellow  color,  a  mixed  odor  of  apples  and  Hun- 
gary wines,  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*947  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  boils 
at  62°  Fahr.  That  prepared  by  the  ordhiar}'  pro- 
cesses contains  aldehyde,  boils  at  70°,  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0*886  at  40°  Fahr.,  has  a  similar  odor  to  the  for- 
mer,  but  at  times  snfibcating,  and  turns  brown  when 
mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  while 
the  former  remains  white.  It  also  becomes  acid  by 
age,  while  pure  hyponitrous  ether  remains  neutral. 
The  ether  prepared  by  the  last  formula  is  chemi* 
cally  pure,  (Liebig,)  and  that  by  the  third,  neariy 
so.  The  others  contain  aldehyde.  Ordinary  hy- 
ponitrous ether  dissolves  in  about  48  parts  of  wa- 
ter, and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  ether.     (Liebig.) 

Hyponitrous  ether  is  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  but  is  seldom  employed  alone,  though, 
when  largely  diluted  with  alcohol,  under  the  name 
of  <*  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,"  it  is  a  common  remedy. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  British  bran- 
dy.   (See  Sriarrs  of  Nrras,  sweet.) 

ETHER,  (ENANTHIC.    Syn,  CEnanthate 

OF  Oxide  of  Ethitijc.    This  is  the  oil  obtained 

towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  fermented 

I  UquoiB,  espedally  wines.    It  is  purified  by  agitar 
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tion  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
repose,  and  decantation.  It  is  ligrhter  than  water, 
boils  at  425°  Fahr.,  and  has  an  odor  resembling 
an  empty  wiue  cask  or  bottle  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time.  As  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  united  with  a  little  oenanthic  acid. 
2200  imperial  gallons  of  wine  (about  35  hogsheads) 
only  yielded  2\  lbs.  of  the  mixed  oil 

ETHER,  OXALIC.  Syn.  Oxalate  op  Ox- 
ide OF  Etiiule.  Neutral  do.  A  colorless  oily 
liquid,  sligiitly  heavier  thau  water,  boiling  at  370° 
Fahr.,  and  having  an  aromatic  smell.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Thenard. 

Prep.  Biuoxalate  of  potassa,  and  alcohol  of90{, 
of  each  4  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  5  parts ;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort  and  distil  witli  a  quick  fire ;  as  soon  as 
the  product  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, change  the  receiver,  agitate  the  subsequent 
product  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  agitation  with  fresh  water  until  the 
ether  becomes  neutral  to  test  paper ;  then  rectify 
it  in  a  dry  retort  that  it  will  about  uine-tenths  fill, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boiling  proceeds  smoothly,  in- 
stead of  by  jerks,  change  the  receiver;  the  remain- 
ing product  will  be  pure  anhydrous  oxalic  ether. 
(Ettling.)    See  Ethers,  organic. 

ETHER,  PHOSPHORATED.  Syn.  ^Ether 
Phosphoratus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Phosphorus,  cut 
small,  1  part ;  ether  50  parts ;  digest  with  occa- 
sional agitation  for  1  month,  and  decant  the  clear. 

ETHER,  SULFURIQUE  lODURE.  Syn. 
Ethereal  Tincture  of  Iodine.  Prep.  Iodine 
40  grs. ;  sulphuric  ether  Jj  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  5  to 
10  drojM,  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

ETHER,   SULFURIQUE   avec  le  Deuto- 

lODURE  DE  MeRCURE.     ^^R.    EtHEREAL  TinCTURE 

OF  BiNiooioE  OF  Mercury.  Prep.  Biniodide  of 
mercury  16  grs.;  sulphuric  ether  Jiss ;  dissolve. 
Dose.    5  to  12  drops. 

ETHERS,  ORGANIC.  The  preparation  of 
some  of  the  oi^nic  ethers  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  hence 
have  arisen  various  contrivances  to  induce  the  or- 
ganic acids  to  combine  with  tiie  ethereal  base. 
Among  the  methods  generally  adopted  until  lately, 
may  be  mentioned  the  admixture  of  a  salt  of  the 
organic  acid  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  strong 
inorganic  acid  is  added,  when  the  acid  of  the  salt 
being  liberated  in  the  nascent  state,  it  enters  into 
a  new  combination,  forming  ether.  In  this  way 
acetic  and  oxalic  ethers  are  commonly  prepared. 
Or  the  organic  acid  being  mixed  with  alcohol,  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  by  which  an 
oitranic  ether  is  produced.  Benzoic  ether  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  operating. 
Ethers  have  also  been  formed  by  the  simple  dis- 
tillation of  some  of  the  organic  acids  with  alcohol, 
but  this  method  is  usually  tedious,  and  requires  the 
repeated  return  of  the  products  of  distillation  into 
the  retort,  as  well  as  considerable  time  for  its  per- 
formance, to  which  several  other  objections  may 
be  added.  More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  organic  acids  are  heated  nearly  to  their 
point  of  decomposition,  and  alcohol  is  gradaally 
and  cautiously  dropped  on  them,  ethers  of  those 
acids  are  readily  formed.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  acids  which  are  wholly  or  partly  volatile— as 
the  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  succinic  acids, — ^yield  large 
quantities  of  ether.    (GaoUier  de  Claubry.)     This 


method  is  applicable  to  most  acids  that  do  not  suf- 
fer decomposition  a.  a  low  temperature,  but  ia 
other  cases  the  prodi.3t  woyld  be  vitiated  and  un- 
certain. Thus,  citric  acid  under  this  treatment 
might  yield  citric,  itaconic,  citrtlconic,  or  aconitie 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and 
this  in  a  way  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
operator  to  influence.  Another  method  recom- 
mended, and  very  suitable  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  is — to  dissolve  the 
organic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  to  pass  a  current  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  A  stiU 
simpler  plan,  and  which  appears  likely  to  super- 
sede most  others,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  organic 
acid,  with  ^th  or  Jth  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  flask  or  digester,  fitted  with  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  an  upright  thin  glass  tube,  5 
or  6  feet  long,  and  after  luting  the  joint  quite  se- 
curely, to  submit  the  mixture  to  gentle  ebuilttion 
in  a  sand-bath,  or  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  several 
hours.  In  this  way  the  spirituous  and  ethereal 
vapors  are  condensed  in  the  cool  portions  of  the 
tube,  and  fall  back  again  into  the  matrass,  by 
which  means  no  loss  of  either  can  poRsibly  occur. 
A  Liebig's  refrigerator  reversed  may  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Ether.)  By  this  method 
some  ethers  may  be  readily  formed  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  pure  in  the  usual  way.  Thoa 
mucic  ether  may  be  obtained  by  this  process,  whicb 
will  become  perfectly  white  by  crystallization, 
while  by  Malagutti^s  method,  the  product  is  quitt 
black,  and  is  purified  with  difficulty.  One  or  otbei 
of  tiie  above  plans  may  be  adopted  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  ethers  for  which  formule  axe  not  in- 
serted in  this  volume. 

ETH  ERIN.  A  name  applied  by  some  chem- 
ists to  a  hydrocarbon,  assumed  to  be  the  base  <^ 
ether.  Its  atomic  constitution,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  4  equivalents  each  of  hydr^en  and 
carbon. 

ETHERINE.  Syn.  Camphor  or  Oil  of  Winb. 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  by  exposing  ethe* 
role  for  a  long  time  to  a  low  temperature,  it 
forms  brilliant  prisms  and  plates,  and  is  taisteless, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fuses  at  230°,  boils  at 
500°,  and  is  a  little  lighter  than  water.  The  cr)-B- 
tds  are  purified  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  solution  in  ether,  and  evaporation. 

ETHEROLE.  Syn.  Light  Oil  or  Wine.  A 
hydrocarbon  discovered  by  Hennel.  It  is  pre* 
pared  by  gently  heating  ethereal  oil  with  water,  se- 
parating the  supernatant  light  oil,  and  washini^this 
with  water  till  it  becomes  quite  neutral,  after  which 
it  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Etbe- 
role  is  a  colorles  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
boiling  at  536°,  and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
etlier. 

ETHIOPS.     (See  iETHiops.) 

ETHIOPS,  MARTIAL.  Syn.  jEthiops  Mar- 
TiALis.  Oxide  of  iron  prepared  by  keeping  iron 
filings  under  water,  and  occasionally  shaking  them. 
It  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  as  qoickty 
as  possible  ta  prevent  its  rusting.  It  was  formeily 
much  esteemed  as  a  tonic. 

ETHIOP'S  MINERAL,  (TYSON'S.)  PMjfc 
Oxide  of  mercury,  (prepared  by  decomposing  eft»- 
mel  with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  liquor  of  po- 
tassa, to  which  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia  has 
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added,)  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  equal  parts.  Tri- 
turate together  till  perfectly  mixed. 

Remarks,  Mr.  Tyson  has  recommended  this  as 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  old  and  uncertain 
preparation  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
Ethiop's  mineral.  Mr.  Tyson's  ethiops  is,  how- 
ever, of  more  than  double  the  usual  strength,  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  in  proportionate  doses. 
(Pharm.  Joum.) 

ETHIOPS,  VEGETABLE.  Syn.  ^thiofs 
Vkoetabilis.  Pulvis  Quercus  MxRiNiB.  Blad- 
der wrack  (fucus  vesiculosus)  burned  in  a  close 
Teasel  tOl  it  becomes  black  and  friable.  It  has 
been  used  in  bronchocele,  &c. ;  and,  like  burnt 
sponone,  prftbably  owes  any  little  virtue  it  may 
po^se.ss  to  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  iodinp. 

EUGENIN.  Syn.  Stearoptbne  op  Oil  of 
Cloves.  Thiu,  white,  pearly  scales,  found  by 
Bona^tre  in  oil  of  cloves.  It  smells  and  tastes  of 
cloves,  and  ia  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 

EUPHORBIUM,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Eu- 
riioRBiuM  PR^PARATUM.  Pvep.  Euphorbium  2  oz. ; 
lemon  juice,  or  vinegar,  1  pint  Dissolve,  strain, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

EVAPORATION.  Syn,  Evaporatio,  (!,«/.) 
Evaporation,  (Fr.)  Abdunsten,  Abdampfbn, 
{Ger,)  The  dissipation  of  a  fluid  by  means  of 
heat  In  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  evaporation 
is  had  recourse  to,  either  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering a  solid  body  from  its  solution,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  extracts,  chemical  salts,  &c.,  or  to 
strengthen  a  solution  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of 
the  fluid  matter  that  forms  the  menstruum.  Evap- 
oration is  also  employed,  though  less  frequently, 
to  purify  liquids,  by  dissipating  the  volatile  matters 
which  may  contaminate  them.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  evaporation  is  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  heated  liquid,  and  is  therefore  slower 
or  quicker  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  that 
surface.  Hence  has  arisen  the  sdoption  of  wide 
shallow  vessels  for  containing  fluids  during  their 
exposure  to  heat  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
most  rapidly  when  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
vapor  is  prevented  resting  upon  the  surface,  and 
impeding  the  process  by  its  pressure.  On  the 
small  scale,  shallow  capsules  of  glass,  Wedgwood- 
ware,  porcelain,  or  metal,  are  commonly  employed 
as  evaporating  veosels,  and  these  are  exposed  to 
heat  by  placing  them  over  a  lamp,  or  naked  fire, 
or  in  a  water-bath,  or  sand-bath,  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  proper  to  conduct  the 
process.  On  the  large  scale,  high-pressure  steam 
is  usually  employed  as  the  source  of  the  heat 
The  tvm  **  spontaneous  evaporation**  is  applied 
to  the  diflsipation  of  a  fluid  by  mere  exposure  in 
open  vessels,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  without  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial  heat  The  celerity  of  this  species  of  evapora- 
tion wholly  depends  on  the  degree  of  hnmidity  of 
the  enrrounding  air,  and  differs  fh>m  the  former,  in 
wbich  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  process  is  con- 
faeted,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  sur- 
&ee  of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  in  vacuo  (as  it  is 
CAUed)  is  oondncted  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
|Niio|>»  or  in  an  attenuated  atmosphere,  produced 


by  filling  a  vessel  with  steam,  by  which  means  the 
air  is  expelled,  when  all  communication  with  the 
external  atmosphere  is  cut  ofl",  and  the  vapor  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cfold.  Fluids  are  also 
evaporated  in  air-tight  receivers  over  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  they  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  very  <fay  atmosphere.  When  such  a 
receiver  is  connected  with  an  air-pump  in  action, 
evaporation  proceeds  with  mcreased  rapidity,  and 
intense  cold  is  produced.  (See  Congelation,  Dis- 
tillation, Extracts,  Slc.) 

EXCORIATION.  Syn.  Excoriatio,  (from 
excorioy  to  flay,  or  to  cut  ofl^the  skin.)  An  abra- 
sion. Young  children  are  very  apt  to  be  chafed 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  between  the 
thighs,  and  in  the  wrinkles  and  folds  of  the  skin, 
unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
wiping  the  skin  perfectly  dry  after  washing. 
Whenever  there  ^s  a  tendency  to  excoriations  of 
this  kind,  either  in  adults  or  children,  a  little  finely 
powdered  starch,  or  violet  powder,  applied  by 
means  of  a  pufl",  or  a  small  bag  of  muslin,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  will  generally  remove  them,  and  pre* 
vent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Mild  unguents, 
as  cold  cream,  or  spermaceti  cerate  or  ointment, 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  The  prefer- 
ence should,  however,  be  given  to  the  former 
remedies  from  their  not  soiling  the  linen.  Exco- 
riations arising  from  the  removal  of  the  skin  by 
friction  or  external  violence,  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  Abrasion. 

EXPECTORANTS.  (From  ezpeetorare,  to 
expectorate.)  Medicines  that  pnomote  the  secre- 
tion of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Good,  true  expectorants  are  "  those 
medicines  which  rather  promote  the  separation  of 
the  viscid  phlegm  with  which  the  bronchie  are 
loaded,  than  simply  inviscate  and  dilute  it ;  though 
these  are  also  treated  as  expectorants  by  many 
writers."  Numerous  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
have  been  denominated  expectorants,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : — Tartari^ed  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  squills,  garlic,  asafcetida,  ammonia* 
cum,  the  oily  resins,  the  balsams  of  tolu  and  Peru, 
benzoin,  styrax,  benzoic  acid,  the  fumes  of  vine- 
gar, tar,  and  of  many  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  and  stramonium.  Chlorine  and 
ammoniacal  gases  have  also  been  called  expecto- 
rants. Medicines  of  this  class  are  commonly  em* 
ployed  in  pulmonary  complaints  and  afiections  of 
the  air-tubes,  attended  by  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
mucus,  or  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  secretory  vessels.  **  Of  all  classes 
of  the  materia  medica,  none  are  more  uncertain  in 
their  action  than  expectorants.*'  (Pereira.)  The 
act  of  ejeettng  matter  from  the  chest  is  called 
expectoration. 

EXPRESSION.  Syn,  Ezprbssio,  (Lot,  from 
exprimo,  to  press  out)  A  mechanical  operation, 
by  which  any  fluid  contained  in  the  pores  or  cells 
of  a  solid  is  expelled.  Many  of  the  fluid  sub- 
stances employed  m  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are 
obtained  by  expression.  Thus,  the  nnctuous  vege- 
taUe  oils,  as  those  Of  almonds,  linseed,  Slc.  Slc,, 
are  procured  by  submitting  those  substances  to 
powerful  pressure  between  iron  plates,  which  are 
either  made  warm,  or  the  bruised  seeds  are  previ- 
ously exposed  in  bags  to  the  steam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter.   The  juices  of  freah  Tegetabtes  are  alM  ol^ 
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tained  by  expreasion.  The  substances  are  first 
bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  or,  on  the  large  scale, 
in  a  mill,  and  immediately  submitted  to  the  press, 
to  prevent  them  passing  into  the  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, wi}ich  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Fruits  which  contain  highly-flavored  seeds,  or 
which  have  rinds  containing  essential  oil,  should 
be  deprived  of  them  before  pressing.  The  subacid 
fruits  should  also  be  allowed  to  lie  together  for 
sotue  days  before  being  pressed,  as  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  are  thereby  increased. 
The  fluid  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingredients  em- 
ploj'ed  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infusions, 
decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is  generally  obtained  by 
powerful  pressure.  Expression  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  solids  in  a 
state  of  purity,  as  in  the  expulsion  of  oleine  from 
steariue,  and  water  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
On  the  small  scale,  the  common  screw-press,  or 
one  of  like  construction,  is  usually  employed ;  but 
the  power  thus  obtained  is  insufBcient  to  expel  the 
whole  of  a  fluid  diffused  through  the  pores  of  a 
solid.  Hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  is  alone  employed  on  the  large  scale. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  substances  are  placed  in 
bags  made  of  hair-cloth,  or  coarse  canrass,  previ- 
ously to  their  being  submitted  to  pressure. 

EXSICCATION.  Syn.  Exsiccatio,  (La«., 
from  exsicco,  to  dry  up.)  The  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  solid  bocUes.  In  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  this  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
operation  by  which  plauts  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  deprived  of  their  humidity.  This  is  done 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  current  of  dry  air,  an 
atmosphere  rendered  artificially  dry  by  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  water-batht  a  sand-bath,  or  a  common  fire. 

EXTRACTS.  Syn,  Extraits,  {Ft,)  Ex- 
TRACTEN,  (6rcr.)  ExTRACTA,  (La^,  from  txtrahoy 
to  draw  out)  In  Chemibtrt,  the  residuum  from 
the  evaporation  of  aqueous  decoctions,  or  infusions 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  Pharmacy,  preparations 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juices,  or 
the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures,  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  until  a  mass,  of  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid consistence,  is  formed.  Extracts  vary  in 
their  nature  and  composition  with  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  fluids  em- 
ployed as  solvents.  When  water  is  used  for  ma- 
king the  solution,  the  extract  will  usually  consist 
of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  and  saline  and 
other  matter,  along  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, which,  from  its  occurrence  in  most  plants, 
has  received  the  name  of  EXTRACTrvB.  This  sub- 
stance was  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  and  presumed 
by  him  to  be  the  common  basis  of  adl  extracts ; 
but  it  has  since  been  proved  by  Chevreul,  and  sev- 
eral other  chemists,  to  be  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pound, varying  in  composition  with  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  This  substance  has  a  brown 
color,  speedily  putrefies,  and  becomes  oxidized, 
and  is  rendered  insoluble  by  long  exposure  to  air, 
and  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations.  In  its 
unaltered  state  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the 
tcids  and  metallic  oxides.  With  alumina  it  forms 
the  basis  of  several  brown  dyes.  In  the  prepara- 
tioa  of  the  greater  number  of  extracts,  water  is 
employed  as  the  menstruum,  and  these  prepara- 


tions are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  '*  watery 
extracts,*^  When  spirit  is  employed  as  the  solv- 
ent, the  extract  may  contain  most  of  the  sob- 
stances  above  enumerated,  except  gum,  which  ■ 
insoluble  in  strong  spirit.  Besides  these,  qsirit  dis- 
solves out  many  substances  which  are  either  whol- 
ly or  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  as  resins,  essential 
oils,  and  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 
Extracts  prepared  with  alcohol,  either  alone,  or 
diluted  with  water,  are  termed  "  gpirituauw  ex- 
tracts" and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  con- 
siderably more  powerful  thai^the  aqueoue  extructt 
of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some  cases,  dilute  acid, 
(the  acetic,)  or  acidulated  water,  is  emplo^red  as 
the  menstruum,  and  such  preparations*  are  hence 
called  "  acetic  extracts"  The  extracts  of  aco- 
nite, hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  colchi- 
cum,  as  well  as  of  all  other  plants  containing  alka- 
loids, possess  greater  activity  when  prepared  with 
vinegar  than  with  water.  Thus,  a  quantity  of 
either  the  alcoholic  or  acetic  extract  of  cdchlcum, 
equal  to  the  common  dose  of  the  aqueous  exlractf 
would  most  probably  produce  death.  Still  morv 
active  extracts  may  be  obtained  by  a  combinatioa 
of  the  last  two  menstrua.  According  to  Ferrari, 
plants  treated  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  mixed 
with  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  pyroligneous  (acetic) 
acid,  yield  extracts  of  remaricaUe  activity.  (Prov. 
Med.  Jour.,  1843.)  To  the  preceding  may  be 
added,  that  the  term  simple  extract  is  applied  to 
one  prepared  from  a  single  plant,  or  vegetable 
substance,  and  the  term  compound  extract  to  one 
prepared  from  two  or  more  of  such  substances. 

The  above  are  the  principal  varieties  of  extracte 
employed  in  British  Pharmacy,  all  of  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  head  Extracia,  (ex« 
tracts,)  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  on  the 
Continent,  ether  is  sometimes  used  as  the  men- 
struum for  the  active  principles  of  certain  substan- 
ces, as  cantharides,  cubebs,  sem.  cins,  &c. 

Of  all  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  that  of  Ba- 
den is  most  prolific  of  extracts ;  its  pages  contcJa 
directions  for  58  or  60  of  these  preparations,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  notice : — 

I.  Watery  Extracts.  a>  (By  displacement 
with  cold  water.)  Ext  absinthii;  cardni  bei^e- 
dicti ;  centaurii  min. ;  chamomille  ;  chine  (ojcm, 
(cuichonffi  ;)  chiuce  regiie  ;  dulcamars ;  fuma.ite; 
gentians  ;  glycyrrhizse  ;  graminis  ord.,  (liqukl  and 
solid ;)  ligui  campech. ;  marrubii  alb. ;  mtUefolii  ; 
rhatanis;  rad.  saponar;  taraxaci,  (ordinary  and 
fluid ;)  tormentilira ;  trifolii  fibr. 

/3.  (By  the  ordinary  method  of  macerationJ^ 
Ext  aloes ;  myrrhe ;  opii ;  scills,  valerians ;  chi- 
na? fuses. 

II.  Spirituous  Extracts,    o.  {Prepared  widk        j 
spirit  of  sp,  gr.  0-944,  by  24  hours*  macerati^       4 
or  by  the  method  of  displacement,)     ExL 
aurantii ;  angelic® ;  rad.  amicsB ;  calami ; 
dule,  (marygold  ;)    cascarillss  ;  calumbss  ;  e 
cynth. ;  mulaa ;  hellebori  nigri ;  levistici,  (Lovaf 
quassiie;  ihini. 

&.  (Prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  Un 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*841.)     Ext  aooniti ;  beliaiF 
nfl9 ;  chelidonii  maj.,  (great  celandine  '^  oooii  m 
digitalis  ;   gratiole,  (hedge  hyssop ;)  byoscyi       ^ 
lactucB  virose ;  Pulsatilla,  (Pasque  flcwer  ;}  li       ( 
taxi  baccats,  (yew ;)  rad.  artemiaus ,  aqcmi  ^ 
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III.  Ethkebal  ElzTRAcn.  Cubebfl ;  sem.  cinie ; 
■nd  the  roots  of  male-fern ;  prepared  as  the  last. 

IV.  CoupouND  ExTAACTB.  Ext.  feiri  poni. ;  ext 
rhsi  CO. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  fel.  tauri  inspiss. 

Thou<rh  many  of  the  above  extracts  may  be  su- 
perflnous,  yet  the  directions  for  their  preparation 
are  doubtless  very  judicious,  and  it  would  promote 
in  no  ainall  degree  the  success  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, if  a  like  exactness  pervaded  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  and  equal  care 
and  dkill  obtained  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
in  England  to  that  which  is  general  in  France  and 
Germanv. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  divi- 
sioos,  viz. :  the  production  of  a  solution  of  the 
soluhie  portion  of  the  substances  operated  on,  and 
tbs  reduction  of  this  solution  by  evaporation  to  tlie 
cmststence  of  an  extract 

When  water  is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  the 
vegetable  matter  subjected  to  its  action  should  be 
well  bruised  or  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  or  other- 
wise divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that  every 
portion  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  solvent  powers 
of  the  fluid.  The  ingredients  should  then  be  treat- 
>  ed  with  water  until  all  the  soluble  matter  that  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  is  dissolved  out.  There  are 
several  methods  of  ejecting  this  object,  depending 
opon  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  substance  acted 
on.  In  some  cases,  maceration  in  cold  water  is 
resorted  to ; — at  other  times,  percolation  with  that 
fluid  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  but  more  gen- 
erally, boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  substance,  or 
it  is  boiled  along  with  water,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  infuiiions  and  decoctions.  After  the  ebullition 
or  infusion  has  continued  a  sufficient  tune,  the 
heat  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  portion  drawn  oS. 
The  ingredients  are  then  pressed  to  extract  the 
remaining  liquid,  or,  they  are  washed  with  hot 
water,  which  expels  it  by  displacement  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  a  second  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  on  after  the  finst  has  been  thorough- 
ly drained  olf,  and  the  infusion  or  decoction  is  re- 
peated a  second  and  a  third  time,  or  until  the  in- 
gredients are  perfectly  exhausted  of  their  soluble 
portion.  The  several  liquors,  being  allowed  to  re- 
pose for  15  or  20  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing the  sand  or  other  gritty  and  heavy  matter 
that  is  mechanically  mixed  with  them,  are  then 
carefully  decanted  from  the  sediment,  and,  after 
bemg  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  flannel  bag,  are 
leady  for  concentration. 

The  reduction  of  the  solution  to  the  proper  con- 
SKtence  is  eflected  by  evaporation  ;  but  the  mode 
in  "which  this  is  performed  varies  for  diflerent  ex- 
tracts. The  London  College  directs  that,  "  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  evaporation  should  be  con- 
ir'^  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  broad  shallow 
placed  in  a  water-bath,  until  a  proper  con- 
ice  is  acquired  for  forming  pills ;  stirring  as- 
»u6ly  with  a  spatula  towards  the  end  of  the 
_  Wc  ition."  Though  the  water-bath  has  the  sanc- 
kVM  of  the  British  colleges,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
U  be  well  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes,  as, 
ita  low  evaporative  power,  the  advantages 
b  are  derived  from  its  equable  temperature, 
raslly  overbalanced  by  the  lengthened  expo- 
*  the  solution  in  a  heated  state  to  the  action 


of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  ^eg«« 
table  solution  so  prepared  is  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  a  similar  one,  evaporated  in  a  shallow  pan  ov^r 
a  naked  fire,  or  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  provided 
proper  care  be  taken,  and  assiduous  stirring  be 
adopted  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure  it 
heat.  In  practice,  however,  the  use  of  a  naked 
fire  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  as  the  least  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  would  probably  lead  to 
the  incineration  of  the  whole ;  but  the  water* bath 
may  readily  be  rendered  available  by  the  addition 
of  one-fifth  part  of  salt,  which  will  raise  its  boiling 
point  to  218|^  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
contained  extract  to  212°  ;  the  remaining  6|°  be- 
ing lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  substance  of  the 
evaporating  vessel. 

On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  of  extracts 
is  usually  conducted  in  very  wide,  shallow  copper 
or  tinned -copper  pans,  having  steam-tight  jackets 
of  cast  iron,  and  heated  by  allowing  steam  to  play 
between  the  two.  In  tliis  way  a  very  high  evapo- 
rative power  is  obtained,  and  a  degree  of  heat 
which  may  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
and  which  will  at  no  time  much  exceed  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water. 

The  rapid  deterioration  which  vegetable  jnices 
and  solutions  undergo  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  apparatus,  by  which  they  may  be 
concentrated  without  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  for 
that  purpose  in  open  vessels.  Such  is  the  method, 
commonly  called  Barry* b  process ,  in  which  the 
air  is  removed  from  certain  air-tight  refrigerators 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  is  then  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold,  by  which  means 
a  partial  vacuum  ia  obtained.  Another  process 
for  attenuating  the  atmosphere  over  the  surface  of 
fluids  during  evaporation,  is  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Howard, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  the  concentration  of 
sirups  in  our  sugar  refineries.  Extracts  obtained 
by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to  be  prepared 
"  in  vacuo"  and  are  found  in  practice  to  be  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  common  extracts  of  the 
shops,  and  consequently  require  to  be  exhibited  in 
proportionably  small  doses. 

When  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the  vege- 
table substances  are  usually  macerated  in  it,  in 
the  cold,  or  the  dilute  acid  is  sprinkled  over  the 
bruised  plant  in  the  fresh  or  recent  state,  and  the 
whole  is  then  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  to  ex- 
pel the  juice,  which  is  strained  and  evaporated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  preferably  in  a  tin  or  plated- 
copper  pan. 

Spirituous  extracts  are  prepared  by  evapora- 
ting a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  any  suitable  vessel,  by  which  the  volatil- 
ized spirit  may  be  saved.  Ethereal  extracts  are 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  being  merely 
prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  process 
may  be  conveniently  performed  in  glass  vessels. 
When  it  is  required  to  boil  either  of  the  above  fluids, 
or  any  other  volatile  liquid  on  the  ingredients,  a 
vessel  fitted  with  a  long  tube,  or  a  Liebig's  refri- 
gerator reversed,  may  l^  used  to  prevent  any  looi 
of  the  menstruimi.    (See  Ether  and  Ethbrs,  or* 

OANIC.) 
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The  inspissated  vegetable  juices  are  classed  with 
extracts  by  the  London  College,  and  are  ordered 
to  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice 
without  filtration  in  a  water-bath  ;  but  in  this  way 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  activity  is  lost.  Some 
of  these  juices,  as  that  of  aconite,  are  impaired  in 
60  short  a  time  as  scarcely  to  compensate  for  the 
trouble  of  preparing  them.  This  deterioration  does 
not,  however,  take  place  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
if  the  expressed  juice  from  the  recent  vegetable  be 
evaporated  by  exposing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to  a 
current  of  very  dry  air,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Squire. 
This  may  be  managed  by  putting  the  juice  into 
small  fiat  trays  or  dishes,  placed  on  shelves  in  a 
suitably  arranged  apparatus,  alternated  with  simi- 
lar vessels  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
causing  a  current  of  dry  air,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  to  pass  over  them,  by 
which  means  the  moisture  continually  exhaling 
from  the  one  will  be  absorbed  by  the  other.  Prac- 
tical experiments  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  this  method  of  inspissating  vegetable 
juices  over  every  other  plan  at  present  in  use  ; 
"  for  it  was  shown  that  lU  grains  of  extract,  thus 
prepared,  were  more  than  equal  to  20  grains  pre- 
pared in  vacuo ;  and  to  more  than  60  grs.  of  that 
prepared  by  the  common  proce^  of  boiling  down 
the  juice  to  an  extract." 

The  Dublin  College  directs  that  all  simple  ex- 
tracts, (extracta  simpliciora,)  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, are  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetable 
matter  in  8  times  its  weight  of  water  till  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  one  half;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be 
expressed,  and  after  a  short  time  allowed  fof  defe- 
cation, to  be  decanted,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in 
a  water-bath,  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  then 
finally  inspissated  by  a  reduced  heat,  continually 
stirring  until  a  consistence  for  forming  pills  be  at- 
tained. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  proper  to  al- 
low the  infusion  or  decoction  to  purify  itself  by 
defecation,  and  to  pass  it  through  a  flannel  or 
horse-hair  strainer  previously  to  concentration. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  for  alK 
ordinary  extracts.  But  in  some  cases,  this  method 
will  be  found  insufHcient  to  render  the  liquid  clear. 
Such  solutions  may  be  rendered  transparent  by 
clarification  with  a  little  white  of  f^gg^  skimming 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  straining  through  flan- 
nel in  the  common  way ;  or  they  may  be  filtered 
through  a  bag  made  of  very  fine  Welsh  flannel, 
or  of  twilled  cotton  cloth,  both  of  which  should  ba. 
soaked  in  clean  water  for  at  least  an  hour  before 
use.  In  the  small  way,  filters  of  linen  or  paper  are 
sometimes  employed  ;  but  as  all  media  sufficient- 
ly fine  to  render  vegetable  solutions  transparent 
soon  choke  up,  such  filters  are  objectionable,  from 
the  length  of  time  the  liquid  has  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air  when  they  are  employed.  In  this  respect, 
the  method  of  clarifying  first  mentioned  is  vastly 
preferable,  and  is  inexpensive,  expeditious,  and 
easy  of  performance,  and  hence  has  beeii  adopt- 
ed by  many  large  manufacturers.  In  some 
houses,  the  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  allawed 
to  repose  for  24  hours,  and  then  decanted  and 
evaporated  ;  but  such  a  plan  is  objectionable  ;  as, 
however  smooth  and  glossy  extracts  so  prepared 
may  appear,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  lessened 
by  the  lengthened  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 


Spirituous  tinctures  shoald  be  filtered  fhnnigli 
paper,  and  acetic  solutions  through  linen,  or  paper 
supported  on  linen.  Ethereal  tinctures  are  pref- 
erably clarified  by  repose  and  decautation,  as  the 
volatility  of  ether  precludes  its  filtration,  except  in 
close  vessels. 

When  about  one  half  of  an  aqueous  Bolution  hss 
evaporated,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  repass  it 
through  a  flannel  or  horse-hair  strainer,  to  remove 
the  floccnli  that  generally  form  by  the  action  ti 
the  heat  and  air.  This  is  especially  necessary 
with  vegetable  solutions  prepared  without  boiling, 
and  should  be  adopted  whenever  a  smooth  and 
sightly  extract  is  desired. 

The  directions  previously  given  for  "finishing 
ofT*  extracts  should  be  scrupulously  attended  ta 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  heat  sboald 
be  lessened,  and  as  soon  as  the  extract  acquire 
the  consistence  of  thick  treacle,  it  should  be  i»- 
moved  altogether,  and  the  remainder  of  fluid  mat- 
ter evaporated  by  the  heat  retained  by  the  copper 
pan,  the  process  being  promoted  by  assiduous  and 
laborious  stirring  with  a  suitably -shaped  wooden 
spatula ;  and  this  stirring  should  be  continued  untfl 
a  proper  consistence  is  attained  and  the  extract  is 
nearly  cold.  It  must  be  carefully  observed  not  to 
commence  the  stirring  until  the  heat  (steam)  has  ' 
been  withdrawn,  as,  if  an  extract  having  a  temper- 
ature of  about  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  even 
a  few  degrees  below  it,  be  agitated,  it  becom€^^  fall 
of  bubbles,  and  appears  rough  and  puffy,  and  this 
appearance  cannot  be  removed  by  subseqaent  stir- 
ring, or  by  any  method  but  re-solution  in  water 
and  re-evaporation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  extracts  of  sarsaparilla,  (simple  and  c<»n- 
pound,)  gentian,  liquorice,  and  most  others  of  a 
similar  class.  A  good  workman  knows  from  expe* 
rience  the  proper  time  for  the  removal  of  the  heat, 
but  unpractised  persons  often  fail  in  th»  paiticalar. 
In  such  cases,  should  the  heat  retained  by  the 
evaporating  pan,  and  by  the  extract,  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  complete  the  process,  a  little  more  may 
be  cautiously  applied.  Without  assidaoiis  anJd 
laborious  stirring  in  the  way  described,  a  very 
smooth  and  glossy  extract  cannot  be  prodoced. 
To  promote  this  artificial  appearance,  some  per- 
sons add  3  or  4  per  cent  each  of  olive  oil  and  gnm 
arable,  dissolved  in  water,  with  about  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  spirit  of  wine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  great 
desiderata  to  be  auned  at  in  the  preparat,ion  of  ex- 
tracts are,  to  suit  the  menstrua  and  the  methods 
of  manipulating  to  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  active  constituents  of  the  vegetable  sulh- 
stances  operated  on.  The  pharmaceutist  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  a  perfect  extract  shooid 
be  "  a  concentrated^  solid  muss,  exactly  renre^ 
senting  in  medicinal  efficacy  the  material*  Jrwrn 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  capable  of  i 
redissohed,  so  as  to  form  a  solution  exu 
similar  to  that  whence  it  has  been  derir^d^ 
(G.  M.  Mowbray.)  An  extract  poaseesing  e^mmM 
strength  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  ingredients  tnsa 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  is  almost  next  to  »ii 
impossibility,  however  desirable  such  a  degree  oC 
perfection  may  be.  The  operator  may  deem  faini'- 
self  fortunate,  if,  after  the  exercise  of  thew  ^imwH 
skill  and  judgment,  and  accuracy  of  manipnlalih^ 
he  obtain  a  product  only  a|^roximating  to  th» 
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picture  of  a  perfect  extract  above  quoted.  It  is  a 
fact  that  is  proved  by  practical  elperieuce,  and  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  chemical  science,  that 
the  medicinal  properties  of  all  solutions  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  injured  by  being  reduced  to  the 
solid  state;  and  this  deterioration,  more  or  less, 
takes  place,  whether  the  solvent  be  water,  proof 
spirit,  or  alcohol.  Thus  the  volatile  portions,  the 
essential  oils,  the  aroma,  &c.,  are  nearly  or  wholly 
disapated,  and  though  these  do  not  always  form 
the  principal  or  active  ingredients  of  the  vegetables 
from  which  extracts  are  prepared,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  generally  exercise  a  modify- 
ing and  controlling  innuence  over  the  other  ingre- 
dients, which  considerably  altera  their  therapeuti- 
cal action.  That  the  essential  oils  which  mostly 
constitute  the  fragrant  portion  of  vegetables  are 
devoid  of  efficacy,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  assert ;  examples  to  the  contrary  may  be  in- 
stanced in  the  oils  of  cloves  and  chamomile.  The 
power  of  small  duses  of  the  former  to  lessen  or 
prevent  the  grip'uig  properties  of  some  acrid  cathar- 
tics, and  of  the  latter  as  a  stomachic,  are  instances 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  tried  them.  Yet  in 
extractum  antbemidis,  no  odor  of  chamomiles  can 
be  perceived,  or,  at  least,  if  such  exists,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oil  after  the 
solution  has  been  evaporated.  But  this  is  a  mere 
trilling  deficiency,  coaipored  to  that  in  the  extracta 
aconiti,  hyoscyami,  belladonuiB,  conii,  &.C.,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  pharmacopaeial  process. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  the  inert  prep- 
arations are  wholly  deficient  of  the  odor  of  the 
recent  plant,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  odor  is 
developed  so  is  their  activity  preserved.  Compare 
the  powerful  smell  of  the  recently  expressed  juice 
of  hemlock  with  the  scarcely  perceptible  odor  of 
the  extractum  conii,  P.  L.  Yet  the  dose  of  the 
one  often  reaches  20  or  30  grs.,  while  that  of  the 
other  seldom  exceeds  5  or  10  drops,  or  a  portion 
equivalent  in  dry  ingredients  to  considerably  less 
than  ^  a  grain. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  some  processes  as 
preferable  to  otliens,  and  have  noticed  the  inferi- 
ority of  some  of  the  officinal  extracts,  yet  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  when  extracts  are  ordered 
in  prescriptions,  those  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
pceia  should  be  alone  employed  by  the  dispenser, 
as  the  subfiititution  of  others  would  not  only  be  vio- 
lating faith  with  tlie  prescriber,  but  might  produce 
consequences  alike  injurious  to  the  dispenser  and 
the  patient.  Many  medical  gentlemen  prefer  ex- 
tracts prepared  by  particular  processes  or  persons, 
bat  such  is  always  indicated  in  their  prescriptions. 
A  serious  accident  of  this  sort  lately  came  under 
I  my  notice.     A  druggist  had  prepared  a  number  of 

prescriptions  from  an  extract  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  a  wholesale  drug  house,  and  which  was 
labelled  P.  L.^  but  was  in  reality  almost  inert,  and 
ID  consequenc^f  the  presumed  insensibility  of  the 
patient  to  its  narcotic  action,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner had  gradually  increased  the  quantity  to  an 
enormous  extent.    In  the  mean  time,  the  druggist^s 
all  stock  of  extract  was  exhausted,  and  another 
purchased  of  the  same  parties,  which  was  of 
Average  quality :  in  came  the  receipt  as  usual ; 
tnt  this  time  it  was  prepared  from  the  new  extract. 
{    I  need  scarcely  mention  the  consequences: — loss 
,  coma,  delirium,  and  death  ensued. 
37 


Pres.  Extracts  should  be  put  into  pots  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  pan,  and,  after  being  securely 
tied  over  with  bladder,  should  be  placed  in  a  dry 
situation.  The  London  College  orders  *'  a  small 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit  to  be  sprinkled  upon  all 
the  softer  extracts,  to  prevent  them  becoming 
mouldy."  A  better  way  is,  however,  to  employ  a 
little  spirit,  holding  in  solution  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves,  or  a  still  less  quantity  of  creosote.  This 
should  be  added  to  them  the  last  tiling  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  evaporating  pan,  and  when 
they  are  nearly  cold.  Hard  extracts  should  be 
kept  in  bladden  or  gut  skins,  placed  in  stone  pots, 
and  well  covered  over.  With  care,  extracts  pre- 
pared from  recent  vegetable  suhsitauces  may  be 
preserved  twelve  months,  or  from  season  to  season ; 
and  those  from  dry  ingredients,  or  such  as  are  less 
inclined  to  spoil,  for  perhaps  double  that  time ;  but 
beyond  these  periods  their  virtues  cannot  be  relied 
on,  and  they  should  consequently  be  discarded,  if 
remaining  unused  or  unsold. 

QuaLf  pur.,  ^c.  The  quality  of  an  extract  can 
not  be  ascertained  by  mere  inspection,  nor  can  it 
be  readily  discovered  by  chemical  tests.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  has  induced  the  mercenary 
and  fraudulent  manufajcturer  to  employ  damaged 
and  inferior  drugs  in  their  preparation,  regardless 
of  their  slight  medicinal  virtues  and  the  welfare  of 
the  patient.  The  production  of  a  smooth^  bright, 
and  glo98y  article  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted 
by  these  individuals,  and  all  that  is  sought  after  by 
the  mass  of  purchasers,  who  mistake  the  mere  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  good  quality  for  its  actual 
existence.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  can  verify 
from  extensive  experience  in  the  laboratory,  and 
from  years  of  observation  on  thi|.  point,  that  the 
mass  of  extracts,  faithfully  prepared  from  good 
materials,  do  not  possess  such  a  sightly  and  pleas* 
ing  appearance  as  those  commonly  vended  by  the 
wholesale  druggbts.  I  have  with  great  care,  for 
some  yean,  compared  the  extracts  prepared  by 
different  metropolitan  houses,  and,  without  being 
desirous  of  making  any  remarks  bnrtful  to  the 
feelings,  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  any  individ- 
ual in  particular,  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  those 
extracts  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and 
which  exhibited  a  remarkably  bright  and  glossy 
appearance,  I  have  found  to  be  uniformly  inferior, 
and  sometimes  nearly  inert,  while  those  that  ap- 
peared less  prepossessing  were  generally  of  good 
quality.  This  is  also  well  established  by  reference 
to  the  extracts  of  those  houses  and  institutions  that 
are  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 
preparations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
common  extracts  of  the  shops  supplied  by  the 
wholesale  trade.  Without  naming  any  private 
individual  or  establishment  in  particular,  I  will 
only  instance  the  extracts  last  mentioned,  and 
those  of  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  some  manufac- 
turers^  not  only  to  pick  out  the  least  expensive  va^ 
riety  of  every  drug  for  the  preparation  of  Jh^r 
extracts,  but  the  most  inferior,  and  often  damaged 
and  worthless  portion  of  this  already  infbrior  arti- 
cle. I  have  seen  rubbish  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose that  an  honest  man  would  not  pick  off  a 
dunghill ;  and  yet,  because  the  worthless  product 
obtained  from  this  stuff  has  been  "  finished  off"  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  a  smooth  and  gloBsy 
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appearance,  it  has  been  sold  at  a  good  price,  and 
been  deemed  of  superior  quality  by  the  purchaser. 

A  good  extract  should  be  free  from  grit,  and 
wholly  soluble  in  20  parts  of  the  menstnium  em- 
ployed  in  its  preparation,  forming  a  nearly  clear 
Rolution ;  it  should  have  a  uniform  texture  and 
oolor,  aud  be  of  a  proper  consistence.  The  ex- 
tracts prepared  from  the  expressed  juices  of  plants, 
without  straiuing  off  the  coagulated  albumen,  are 
of  course  exceptions  to  the  second  particular. 

The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  medicinal 
value  of  extracts  is  to  assay  them  for  the  proxi- 
mate vegetable  principles  contained  in  the  plants 
from  which  they  have  been  prepared,  or,  where 
this  is  impossible,  they  may  be  exhibited  in  proper 
doses,  and  the  effects  carefully  watched.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  tests  are  not  easily  per- 
formed, and  are  inapplicable  to  those  extracts  that 
exercise  no  very  marked  physiological  action,  un- 
less when  taken  in  repeated  doses,  and  long  con- 
tinued. This  want  of  a  ready  means  of  accurately 
testing  the  qualities  of  extracts,  has  enabled  the 
fraudulent  manufacturer  to  sell  inferior  articles 
with  impunity,  and  without  even  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. 

Prop,  and  Uses.  The  extracts  of  the  shops  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  varying, 
imperfect,  and  uncertain  class  of  medicines  con- 
tained in  the  pharmacopoeia.  They  are  mostly 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  prepared,  but  in  smaller  doses. 

EXTRACT,  BLACK.  Syn.  Ext.  Nigrum. 
Extract  of  cocculus  indicus.  It  is  used  by  fraudu- 
lent brewers  to  impart  an  intoricating  property  to 
ale. 

EXTRACT  OF  ACONITE.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
Monkshood,  ifo.  of  Wolfsbane.  Extrait  d'- 
AcoNiT,  (Fr.)  Eisenhutlein-extrakt,  {Ger.) 
Ebtratto  di  Aconito,  {ItaL) 

Remark.  The  extract  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
12  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  leavea 

EXTRACT  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  Purified 
A1.0ES.  Aloes  Lota.  Gummi  Aloes.  Extract- 
VM  Aloes,  (F.  L.  1809.)  Ext.  Aloes  furifica- 
tum,  (F.  L.  1824,  and  since.)  Ext.  Aloes  He- 
patic^, (F.  D.)  Extrait  d' Aloes,  {Fr.)  Aloe- 
extrakt,  (6rcr.)  Estrattod*Aloe,  (/iai.)  Prep. 
(F.  L.)  Hepatic  aloe.s,  in  powder,  ^xv ;  boiling 
water  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  3  days  in  a  gentle 
heat,  strain,  defecate,  decant  the  clear,  and  evap- 
orate. 

Remarks.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  de- 
prive the  aloes  of  resin,  on  ^ich  its  acrid  and 
griping  qualities  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  depend.  When  made  with  the  juice,  it  formed 
the  old  Aloes  Dbpurata,  and  with  the  juice  of 
borage,  bugloss,  &c.,  the  old  Aloe  Inbuccata. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.,  in  the  same  cases  as  powdered 
aloes. 

EXTRACT  OF  ANEMONE.  Sym  Ext. 
Anehonis  Fratbnbis.  Prep.  The  undepurated 
expressed  juice  of  the  anemone  pratensis,  evapo- 
rated to  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  said  to  be 
resolvent,  and  has  been  given  in  some  chronic  dis- 
eases, especially  amaurosis,  cataract,  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  nocturnal  pains,  BOppresBions,  &c. 
'Stoerck.) 

EXTRACT  OF  BARD  ANA.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
VsuMci:.  Ext.  Bardan^b.  Prep.  (F.  Cod.)  Grind 


the  root  moderately  fine  with  half  its  weight  of  As- 
tilled  water,  mlberate  for  12  hoars,  then  put  it 
into  a  percolator,  and  pass  temperate  water  through 
it  until  exhausted ;  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath 

EXTRACT  OF  BARK.  Syn.  Ext.  of  Cin- 
chona Bark.  Extrait  de  Quinquina,  {Fr.)  Eb- 
tratto DI  China,  (Ital.)  China-kxtrakt.  (Ger.) 
Prep.  I.  (Exi.  CinckoTKBf  P  E.  Ext.  Corticit 
Peruviana.  Ext.  Cinchona  Resinosum.  Ext 
Corticis  Cinchona  cum  Resina.)  Any  variety 
of  cinchona  bark,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  Jiv 
proof  spirit  fjxxiv  ;  percolate,  distil  offmoe>t  of  the 
spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  then  evaporate  in  a 
water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence.  (F.  E.) 

Remarks.  The  ext  cinchonas  (F.  D.)  is  an 
aqueous  extract  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark. 
The  above  extract  is  kept  in  two  forms  ;  one  hard 
and  dry  for  powdering ;  the  other  of  a  pillular  con- 
sistence. The  one  is  called  Extractum  CrN- 
CHONA  HOLLE  ;  the  other  Ext.  Cinchona  durum. 
The  ext.  cinchona  cum  resina,  (F.  L.  1 788,)  and 
the  resinous  extract  of  bark  of  the  shops,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  cascarilla. 

II.  {Extract  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark; 
ext.  of  pale  do.;  ext.  corticis  Peruviani,  P.  ll 
1745,  1788.  Ext.  cinchona,  F.  L.  1809.  1824w 
Ext.  cinchona  lancifolia,  F.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  Pale 
bark,  bruised,  ^xy  ;  water  4  gallons ;  boil  with  I 
gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to  6  pints,  and  strain 
while  warm ;  repeat  the  same  process  wiui  encH 
remaining  gallon  of  the  water,  and  finally  evapi>- 
rate  the  mixed  solutions. 

III.  {Extract  of  yellow  cinchona  bark.  ExU 
of  heart'leaved  do.  Extractum  cinchona  eordt- 
folia,  F.  L.)  Prep.  The  s^me  as  the  last.  Nei- 
ther this  extract  nor  the  following  is  kept  in  the 
shops;  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  ii 
never  employed  or  asked  for. 

IV.  {Extract  of  red  cinchona  bark.  Ext.  9/ 
oblong-leaved  do.  Ext,  cinchona  oblongifolia^ 
F.  L.)     Prep.  The  same  as  the  last. 

V.  {Essential  salt  of  bark.  Extractum  dnrho- 
na  per  aquam  frigidam.)  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Ex- 
haust the  Inruised  bark  by  maceration  in  succeasive 
portions  of  cold  water,  evaporate  the  mixed  infu- 
sions to  the  consistence  of  a  soil  extract,  spread  it 
thinly  on  earthen  or  porcelain  dishes,  dry  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  chip  off  the  extract 

Remarks.  The  aqueous  extracts  of  cinchooa 
bark  possess  little  medicinal  virtue,  and  this  prin- 
cipally arises  from  the  insolubility  of  the  alkaloids, 
(quinine,  cinchonine,)  or  their  most  valuable  por- 
tion, in  water,  and  also  from  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
their  extractive  matter,  when  exposed  in  solutioa 
to  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 
The  spirituous  extract  of  the  F.  £.  is  less  objee- 
tionable. 

Dose.  5  grs.  to  Sss,  dissolved  in  water,  family 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Cinchona  bas 
yields  about  35^  of  aqueous  extract. 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA.    Syn.  Err. 
of  Deadly  Nightshade.    Ext.  Belladonna  (F. 
L.  and  E.)  Succus  Spisbatub  Belladonna,  (P.  JX^ 
Extrait  de   Belladonnb,   {Fr.)     Bklladonna.- 
bxtraxt,  {Ger.)     Ebtratto  di  l'Erba  di  Belxa* 
donna,  {Ital.)    Prep.  I.   (F.  L.  and  D.)     As 
tract  of  aconite. 

II.  (F.  £.)     Braise  the  plant  in  a  maiUe 
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tar,  expreoB  the  jaice,  sprinkle  the  residuum  with 
wmter,  and  again  prees,  mix  the  twe  liquids,  filter, 
and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath. 

Remarks,  This  extract  is  an  aero -narcotic. 
Dose,  I  gr.  to  5  gra  It  is  principally  employed 
to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation  in  neuralgia, 
tic-doatoareox,  &c. ;  as  an  antispasmodic  to  re- 
lieve rigidity  and  spasms  of  the  mu^icular  fibre  in 
various  affections  of  the  uterus,  rectum,  urethra, 
bladder,  See.,  and  in  hooping-cough  ;  in  various 
maladies  of  the  eyes  ;  and  as  a  resolvent  and  dis- 
eutient  in  several  glandular  diseases.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  some  German  physicians  as  a 
preservative  against  scarlet  fever.  It  is  most  fre- 
qnently  employed  externally,  under  the  form  of  a 
plaster,  ointment,  or  lotion.  It  is  poisonous.  Fresh 
belladonna  yields  about  51  of  extract  (Brande. 
i  Gray.) 

EXTRACT  OF  BISTORT.  Syn.  Ext.  Bis- 
TORTiS.  (P.  Cod.)  Prep.  As  extract  of  bardana. 
It  is  astringent  and  tonic. 

EXTRACT  OF  BLACK  HELLEBORE. 
Syn,  Ext.  Hellebori  Niori,  (F.  L.  1788.)  Ext. 
Radicum  Hblled.  Nig.  Prep.  Macerate  the 
bruised  root  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water  for  24 
hours,  express  the  liquid,  strain,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks.  When  prepared  by  coction  with  wa- 
ter till  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  black  hellebore 
root  yields  about  40}  of  extract  It  is  alterative, 
cathartic,  and  resolvent.     Done.  2  to  20  grs. 

EXTRACT  OF  BITTER-SWEET.  Syn, 
Ext.  of  Woody  Nightshadb.  Ext.  Dulcamara. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  As  the  lost  It  is  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  narcotic. 

EXTRACT  OF  BROOM  TOPS.     Syn.  Ext. 

CaCUMINUX     GENISTiK.       EXT.     SpARTII      SCOPARII, 

(P.  D.)  Boll  the  tops  of  broom  in  8  times  their 
weight  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  half,  express 
the  liquid,  strain,  and  evaporate.  Dose.  ^  a  dr.  to 
1  dr.,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy.     Seldom  used. 

EXTRACT  OF  CALAMUS.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
CoMMox  Sweet  Flag.  Ext.  Acori.  Ext.  Cal- 
AJii  Aromaticl  From  the  Rhizomes  of  the  acorus 
calamus. 

EXTRACT  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Ext.  Ra- 
dicisCalumbjC  Prep.  From  calumba  root,  in  the 
aame  way  as  extract  of  dandelion.  Bitter,  tonic, 
stomac  lie. 

EXTRACT  OF  CANTHARIDIS.  Syn.  Ext. 
or  Spanish  Fijes.  Ext.  Cantmaridis.  Ext. 
LiTtt.s.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Evaporate  a  tincture 
made  with  proof  spirit 

EXTRACT  OF  CASCARILLA.  Syn.  Ext. 
OascxmuImM.  Ext.  Corticis  Cascarilla.  Prep. 
(P.  L.  17^8.)  Cascarilla  lb.  iiss;  rectified  spirit  of 
urine  I  gallon ;  macerate  for  4  days,  and  express 
the  liquid ;  boil  the  residue  inVater  2  gallons,  and 
strain.  Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture  till  the 
liter  acquires  the  consistence  of  honey,  then  mix 
-rnrith  the  decoetion,  also  brought  to  the  same  con- 
^ence  by  evaporation,  and  continue  stirring  until 

whole  is  rednced  to  a  proper  consntence. 
Jtemarks.  Tbb  extract  is  tonic  and  stomachic. 
5  to  15.  grs.,  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day. 
Vtm.  of  bai^  yield  5^  lbs.  of  extract 
EXTRiVCT  OF  CATECHU.  Prepared  from 
wood  of  the  mimosa,  or  acacia  catechiL  It  is 
vriwdly  imported,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Japan 
mmrikf  terra  Japonicaf  Jtc.    It  is  astringent  and 


tonic.  Dose.  5  grs.  to  Sas,  or  more.  It  is  mostly 
used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  CHAMOMILES.   Syn.  Ext 

FlORUH  CHAMiBUELI.       ExT.  CilAMAMBLI,    (P.  D.) 

Ext.  Antmemidis,  (P.  E.)  Ext.  Antiiemidis  Mo- 
BIIJ&  ExTRAiT  DB  Camomjlle  Romaine,  (Fr.) 
Kauillbn-bxtrakt,  {Ger.)  Estiatto  m  fiori 
Di  Camomillo,  (/<a/.)  Prep.  From  the  fiowers, 
as  extract  of  dandelion.  Bitter,  tonic,  and  sto- 
machic.    Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 

Remarks.  This  extract  contains  all  the  bitter 
portion  of  the  chamomile,  but  none  of  the  aromat- 
ic volatile  oil ;  the  latter  being  dissipated  during 
the  evaporation.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  flow- 
ers that  have  lost  their  smell  from  age,  and  are 
thus  rendered  unsaleable.  The  extract  of  chamo- 
mile that  has  been  lately  offered  for  sale  by  sotne 
houses,  aud  which  sinelis  strongly  of  the  flowers, 
is  prepared  by  adding  1  drachm  of  the  essential  oil 
to  every  pound  of  extract,  when  nearly  cold,  aud 
just  before  removing  it  from  the  evaporation  pan. 
The  mass  of  this  extract  met  with  in  the  shops  is 
nothing  but  extract  of  gentian  flavored  With  oil 
of  chamomile.  1  cwt  of  chamomiles  yields  about 
48  lbs.  of  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  COCCULUS.  Syn,  Hard 
Multum.  Black  Extract.  Ext.  Coccuu  In- 
Dici.  Prep.  By  decoction  with  water.  It  is  nar- 
cotic and  poiiionous.  Employed  by  rruudulent 
brewers  to  give  a  false  strength  to  their  liquor. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM.     Syn.  Ext. 

OP  TUB  CORUS  OF  CoLCHICUM.       ExT.  OF  MbaDOW 

Saffron.  Ext.  Colcuici.  Ext.  Colchici  Cormi,  / 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  As  extract  of  aconite,  P.  L.  (See 
page  24.)  It  is  given  in  the  usual  cases  in  which 
colchiciun  is  employed.  Dose.  1  to  4  grs.  every 
third  or  fourth  hour.  (Thomson.)  "  This  b  a  fa- 
vorite remedy  of  Dr.  Hue  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  rheumatism. 
The  dose  is  1  gr.  every  four  hours."     (Pereira.) 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM,  (ACETIC.) 
Syn.  Acetic  £):t.  of  Colchicum.  Do.  of  Mea- 
dow Saffron.  Ext.  Colchici  Aceticum,  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Fresh  colchicum  (cormi)  lb.  j ;  acetic  acid 
f  Jiij  ;  bruise  the  corms,  sprinkle  on  the  aci(|^  ex- 
press the  juice,  and  evaporate  in  a  Wedgewood- 
ware  or  salt-glazed  earthen  vessel.  Dose.  1  to  3 
grs.  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  common  extract 

*  Remarks.  The  above  extracts  are  generally 
prepared  from  the  dried  corms,  and  hence  the  va- 
rying activity  and  inferior  quality  of  those  com- 
monly met  with.  The  simple  extract  b  made  by 
decoction  with  water  and  evaporation ;  but  the 
product  rapidly  gets  dry  and  crumbly,  and  will 
scarcely  keep  a  week  in  warm  weather  without 
becoming  mouldy,  unless  spirit  be  added.  It  haa 
not  above  i  of  the  activity  of  the  ext,  colchici, 
P.  L.  The  following  form  is  employed  by  several 
wholesale  houses,  and,  I  believe,  a  similar  one  is 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  persons  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  of  the  college : — colchicum  (cormi, 
dried)  14  lbs. ;  pyroligneous  acid  (acetic)  6  pints ; 
distilled  water  5^  gallons ;  digest  14  days,  filter, 
and  evaporate.  Product,  2^  to  3  lb&  Inferior  to 
the  ext.  colchici  aceticumy  P.  L.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  colchicum  treated  with  water,  by  decoction, 
yield!  more  than  half  its  weight  of  simple  eztraett 
which  is  coBfliderably  more  than  that  procured  by 
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the  procem  of  the  college ;  hence  its  adoption  by 
the  drugrgists. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Ext. 
OF  Bitter  Apples.  Ext.  Colocvnthidis  Molle. 
Ext.  Colocyntiiidis,  (P.  L,,  E.,  &  D.)  Prep.  Co- 
locyntli  pulp,  sliced,  lb.  j  ;  water  3  gallons ;  boil  for  6 
hours,  adding  more  water  as  it  wastes,  strain  and 
evaporate. 

Remarks.  This  extract  rapidly  gets  hard,  chim- 
Dly,  and  mouldy  by  keeping ;  but  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  a  little  spirit,  holding  in  solution 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  Dose.  5  grs.  to  9j,  as  a 
cathartic     Colocynth  pulp  yields  65}  of  extract. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Compound  Ext.  of  Bitter  Ap- 
ples. Ext.  Catharticuh,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ext. 
Colocyntiiidis  compositum,  (P.  L.  1788,  and 
since.)  Prep.  L  (P.  L.  1836.)  Colocynth  pulp, 
sliced,  ^vj ;  purified  extract  of  aloes  (ext.  aloes 
purif.,  P.  L.)  Jxij ;  powdered  scammony  Jiv ;  pow- 
dered cardamoms  Jj ;  hard  soap  (Castile)  ^iij ; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  the  colocynth  in  the 
spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  4  days,  express  the  tinc- 
ture, filter,  add  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  soap, 
evaporate  (distil)  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  to- 
wards the  end  add  the  powdered  cardamoms. 

II.  (P.  D.)  The  same  as  the  London  form, 
except  using  hepatic  aloes  for  the  aqueous  extract. 

Remarks.  There  are  few  fonmuls  which  have 
undergone  so  many  alterations  in  the  hands  of  the 
College  as  that  for  the  ext  coloc.  co.  Before  1809, 
proof  spirit  was  ordered  to  be  employed  as  the 
menstruum,  and  Uie  preparation  resembled  that  of 
*  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  omitting  the  soap  ;  but 
in  1809,  the  College  directed  water  to  be  used 
instead  of  spirit,  and  added  a  certain  quantity  of 
soap. — Colocynth  3vj  ;  water  lb.  ij  ;  aloes  (socc.) 
^iss ;  scammony  Jss ;  hard  soap  f  iij  ;  cardamoms 
3j.  (P.  L.  1809.)  In  the  next  edition  of  the  Phar- 
macoixcia,  or  that  of  1815,  the  soap  was  again 
omitted ;  but  in  tlie  edition  of  1824,  the  formula  of 
1809  was  again  adopted,  substituting,  however, 
proof  spirit  \h.i  for  the  water.  These  directions 
were  also  continued  in  the  edition  of  1836,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  formula,  (No.  I.,) 
which  is  that  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  when  faithfully 
prepared,  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  but  that 
which  is  commonly  met  with  in  trade  is  a  very  in- 
ferior and  uncertain  preparation.  This  inferiority, 
of  the  extracts  of  the  shops,  chiefly  arises  from  the 
substitution  of  water  for  the  proof  spirit  ordered  by 
the  College,  and  the  use  of  inferior  scammony  and 
aloes.  There  arc,  however,  many  establishments 
where  this  extract  may  be  procured  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  not 
the  rule.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  proverb, 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  certain  metropolitan  druggist,  remarkable 
for  the  superiority  of  his  compound  extract  of  colo- 
•ynth,  has  obtained  no  inconsiderable  fortune  by 
ihe  sale  of  this  preparation  alone  ;  while  the  raiser- 
able  host  of  venders  of  the  evaporated  decoction  of 
colocynth  seedsj  Cape  aloes,  worthless  scammony, 
and  scentless  cardamoms,  sold  under  this  name, 
attempt  to  ruin  each  other  by  offering  their  rub- 
bish at  a  price  that  prevents  the  possibility  of  a 
large  profit,  or  even  the  establishment  of  a  re> 
fpeetable  connection. 


The  following  forms  are  employed  by  m  whole- 
sale house  tha^  does  very  largely  in  this  preparft- 
tion: 

III.  Turkey  colocynth   18  lbs. ;  hepatic  aloes 
40  lbs. ;  Castile  soap  10  lbs. ;  powdered  scanunoay 
6  lbs. ;  essence  of  cardamoms  2  Ibsi ;  moist  sugar 
4  lbs. ;  boil  the  colocynth  in  20  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  six  hours  ;  strain  and  add  the  aloes ;  bofl 
until  dissolved,  and  decant  the  solution.     In  the 
mean  time  exhaust  the  colocynth  with  a  second 
quantity  of  water,  less  than  the  first,  strain  and 
add  this  to  the  undissolved  residuum  of  the  aloea, 
boil  again  for  a  few  minutes,  then  draw  it  off^  iniz  ii 
with  the  former  decoction  of  aloes,  and  allow  the 
mixed  liquors  to  staud  until  the  next  day,  to  depoa^ 
ite  the  resinous  portion.    Next  draw  off  the  liquor, 
evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  somi  as 
the  consistence  of  treacle  is  arrived  at,  allo^r  the 
whole  to  cool  considerably,  and  add  the  aoap  (pre- 
viously melted  with  a  little  water)  and  the  scam- 
mony.    Sift  the  latter  in  gradually,  while  tlie  ex* 
tract   IB  assiduously  stirred   by  a  second  person. 
Lastly,  moderate  the  heat  and  continue  the  stir- 
ring until  a  rather  harder  consistence  is  acquired 
than  is  proper  for  the  extract,  then,  as  soon  as  tba 
whole  has  become  sufficiently  cool  to  prevent  any 
considerable  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  add  the  es- 
sence, mix  thoroughly,  and   immediately  put  it 
into  stone  jars  or  pots  for  use.     The  extnct  ii 
usually  labelled  Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.  Opt.     It 
looks  well,  and  smells  vcr)'  aromatic 

IV.  Turkey  colocynth  2^  lbs. ;  hepatic  aloes  5| 
lbs.;  powdered  scammony  1^  lbs. ;  powdered  car- 
damoms 6  oz. ;  (or  essence  8  oz. ;)  Castile  soap 
(genuine)  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  pale  moist  sugar  ^  Ibw ;  as 
the  last  This  certainly  produces  a  beautiful  ar- 
ticle, and  of  excellent  quality,  though  of  fsonrse 
inferior  to  the  extract  of  the  College.  It  is  labelled 
and  sent  out  as  Ext.  Colocynth.  Conr.  P.  L. 

The  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  tho 
simple  and  com))Ound  extracts  of  saisaparilla,  are 
in  greater  demand  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  art 
sold  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  than  ail  the 
other  medicinal  extracts  put  together. 

Qual.  and  Tests.  This  extract  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  powerful  and  acrid  cathaitics  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  or  inferiority  of  its  proper  in- 
gredients, and  foreign  matter  often  becomes  mixed 
with  it  by  the  use  of  impure  scammony.     The 
presence  of  Cape  aloes  may  usually  be  detected 
by  the 'odor  ;  chalk,  (an  article  frequently  present 
in  bad  scammony,)  by  placing  a  little  ball  of  the 
extract  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring  over  it  soma 
dilute  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  when  an  efier\'eo- 
cence   will  ensue,  if  that  substance  be  present: 
jalap,  scammony  adulterated  with  fecvla<,  and 
other  starchy  substances,  by  the  filtered  decoctioD 
of  the  extract   turning  blue  on  the  addition  ctf 
tincture  of  iodine ;  gamboge,  by  the  decoction  be- 
coming deep  red  on  the  addition  of  liquor  of  potaeaa, 
and  by  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extraei 
forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water,  whieh  be- 
comes transparent  and  assumes  a  deep  red  ccdor 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa,  and  by  this  soAu- 
tion  (if  the  alkali  be  not  in  excess)  giving  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  acids  and  with  acetate  of  le«d«  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a 
very  dark  brown  one  with  the  salts  of  iron.    Tho 
ethereal  solution  dropped  on  water  yields  an 
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yellow  film,  also  soluble  in  caustic  potassa,  if  gam- 
Ix^  be  present  .^ 

Do9e.  5  gT8.  to  3j.  It  is  a  safe,  mild,  yet  cer- 
tain purgative.  It  may  be  mixed  with  calomel 
without  the  latter  being  decomposed.  2^  grs. 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  blue  pill  and  taken 
overnight,  forms  an  excellent  aperient  in  dyspepsia, 
IWer  complaints,  &c. 

EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS.  (OLEO-RESI- 
NOUS.)  Syn.  Ext.  Cudbba  Oleo-rbsinosum. 
Prep.  ^M.  Dublanc.)  Mix  the  oil  obtained  by 
distillation,  with  the  resinous  extract  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  spirituous  tincture  of  the  dried  resi- 
duum. Possesses  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of  cubebs 
M  a  very  concentrated  fonn. 

EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION.  Syn.  Ext. 
OF  Taraxacuu.  Ext.  Taraxaci,  (P.  II  &  E.) 
Ext.  Herb/b  kt  RAorcis  Taraxaci,  (P.  D.)  Low- 
cnzahn-extrakt,  {Ger.)  Estratto  di  Taras- 
tAco,  {Ital.)  Extrait  db  Pissenlit,  {Fr^  Prep. 
Macerate  the  fresh  root  of  taraxacum  in  10  or  11 
limes  its  weight  of  boiling  distilled  water  for  24 
hours,  then  boil  down  to  ^,  strain  and  evaporate  to 
«  proper  cousistence. 

Retnarks.  The  above  are  the  orders  of  the  Col- 
leg*",  but  the  extract  is  better  when  prepared  by 
rapidly  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  in  a  current 
of  dry  air.  The  extract  of  the  shops  is  usually 
prepaid  by  exhausting  the  root  by  coction  with 
water.  The  fiivt  of  the  above  has  a  faint  and 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweet,  bitter  taste  ;  the 
second  smells  strongly  of  the  recent  root,  has  a 
pale  and  lively  brownish  yellow  color,  and  a  bitter 
acidulous  taste  without^ny  trace  of  sweetness; 
the  thtfd  is  devoid  of  odor,  and  possesses  a  cofiee- 
brown  color,  and  a  sweetish,  burnt  taste,  not  much 
onlike  a  solution  of  burnt  sugar.  The  medicinal 
virtue  of  this  extract  is  greatest  when  the  aroma 
and  bitter  taste  of  the  recent  root  are  well  develop- 
ed, and  when  sweet,  its  efficacy  as  a  remedy  is 
impaired.  (Squire.)  The  Dublin  College  directs 
the  employment  both  of  the  herb  and  root.  Tarax- 
acum root  should  be  gathered  during  the  winter 
months,  as  then  a  given  weight  of  the  juice  yields 
more  extract,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  it  pos- 
8MBPS  more  bitterness  and  aroma ;  4  lbs.  of  juice 
from  roots  gathered  in  November  and  December 
yielded  1  lb.  of  extract,  while  it  took  from  6  to  9 
lbe».  of  juice  from  the  root,  gathered  in  spring  or 
summer,  to  yield  a  like  quantity.  (Squire.^  The 
herb  yields  by  the  evaporation  of  its  expressed 
juice,  about  5g  of  extract.  Good  extract  of  tarax- 
acum should  be  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Dose. 
10  grs.  to  3ss,  as  a  resolvent,  aperient,  and  tonic 
in  liver  aud  stomach  complaints,  &rC. 

EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION.  Syn.  Ext. 
FoLroKCH  Taraxaci.  From  the  leaves,  as  the 
ia^t. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM.    Syn.  Ext. 

OP  SamRTINO  CUCITMBER.  ElATERIUM.  ExT. 
JEl^ATBRir,    (P.    L.)       SUCCUS  8PISSATUS    UOMORDIC.C 

El%terii.  Prep.  (Proce99  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Slice 
ripe  wild  cucumbers,  very  gently  express  the  juice, 
strain  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  set  it  aside  for 
0Ome  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided ; 
then  decant  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry  the 
remainder  by  gentle  heat.     (See  Elatbrium.) 

Remarks.  Good  elaterium  should  have  only  a 
fight  peenish  hae,  and  should  be  light  and  easily 


pulverized  by  pressure.  Elaterium  obtained  as  a 
second  deposite,  is  dark  and  inferior,  and  hencto 
called  elaterium  nigrum.  The  English  elaterium 
is  the  best  The  foreign  is  uniformly  adulterated 
with  chalk,  and  colored  with  sap  green.  Dose. 
One-sixth  gr.  to  2  grs.,  as  a  hydragogue  aud  cathar- 
tic, in  dropsies. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM,  (WHITE.) 
Syn.  White  Elaterium.  Elaterium  Album. 
Prep.  From  the  half-ripe  fruit  of  the  squirting 
cucumber,  as  last     Its  propertieit  are  similar. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELECAMPANE.  Syn. 
Ext.  Inula.  Ext.  Radicum  Inul.«  Campana. 
Prep.  From  elecampaue  root,  like  extract  of  dan- 
delion. 

EXTRACT  OF  FOX-GLOVE.  Syn.  Ext. 
Digitalis,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  From  the  leaves  of 
digitalis  purpurea  as  extract  of  aconite,  P.  L.  (See 
page  24.) 

Kemarka.  The  juice  of  foxglove  is  readily  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  air  and  heat.  The  evap- 
oration should  therefore  be  conducted  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  at  a  low  temperature.  It  spoils 
by  keeping.  Dose.  i^  gr.  to  3  grs.  It  is  narcotic, 
sedative,  and  diuretic,  and  is  powerfully  poisonous. 
It  is  principally  given  in  fevers,  dropsy,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  pulmonary  consumption,  epilepsy,  scro- 
fula, and  asthma. 

EXTRACT  OF  FUMARIA.  Syn.  Ext. 
Fumaria.  Prep.  From  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon fumitory,  like  extract  of  dandelion.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  some  diseases  of  the  leprous 
kind. 

EXTRACT    OF    GENTIAN.      Syn.    Ext. 

GB.VTIANiB      MOLLE.        ExT.      RaDICIS     GENTIANA 

Ext.  Radicis  GsNTiANiB  lute^e,  (P.  D.)     Ext. 

GENTIANyE,  (P.  L.  aud  E.)    ExTRAIT  DE  GeNTIANE, 

(jPr.)  Estratto  di  Gentiane,  {Ital.)  Enzian- 
EXTRAKT,  (Ger.)  Prep.  From  gentian  root  slicedy 
as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  the 
powdered  root  to  be  exhausted  by  percolation  with 
temperate  water.  On  the  large  scale  this  extract 
is  almost  universally  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
root  by  coction  with  water.  When  well  prepared 
it  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  liveliest-looking  ex- 
tracts of  the  pharmacopceia.  Good  gentian  root 
yields  by  the  process  of  the  College  fully  500  by 
weight  of  extract,  and  by  decoction  about  60). 
Dose.  10  gro.  to  3ss,  as  a  bitter  stomachic  aud 
tonic.  The  great  consumption  of  extract  of  gen- 
tian is  by  the  brewers. 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN,  (HARD.)  Syn. 
ExT.  Gentiana  Durum.  The  last  extract  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence  for  powdering. 

EXTRACT  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Ext. 
LiGNi  ViTiK.  Ext.  Guaiaci.  Ext.  Ligm  Guaiaci 
Molle.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  From  lignum  vit« 
shavin«[s  or  sawdust,  by  decoction  with  water. 

EXTRACT  OF  HELLEBORE,  (ALKA- 
,LINE.)  Syn.  Ext.  Helleborj  Alkalinum. 
Ext.  Hellebori  Bacmbri.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Black  hellebore  lb.  j  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  f  iv  ; 
proof  spirit  and  white  wine,  of  each  3  pints ;  digest 
12  hours,  strain  and  evaporate.  (See  Ext.  of 
Black  Hellebore.) 

EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Succus 
sPissATUs  CoNii  maculati.  Succcs  Cicuta  bpis- 
8ATUB,  (P.  L.  1788.)     Extractum  Conu,  (P    E. 
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and  P.  li.  1809,  and  since.)     Succus  inbpubatub 

CONII,  (P.  D.)  ESTRATTO  DEL  ErBA  DELLA  Ci- 
CUTA,   (Jtal)      EsTRAlT   DE  ClGUE,    (Fr.)    ScHIER- 

LiNOs-EXTRAKT,  {Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  h.)  From 
hemlock  leaves,  like  extract  of  aconite,  P.  Ii. 

Remarks,  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  the 
filtered  juice  to  be  evaporated  in  vacuo,  or  by 
means  of  a  current  of  dry  air.  Of  all  the  inspis- 
sated juices  (excepting  aconite)  that  of  hemlock 
is  most  readily  injured  by  exposure  and  heat  Its 
active  principle  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  named  conia, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  extract  smells  of  this  sub- 
stance, so  is  its  medicinal  value.  Good  extract  of 
hemlock  should  have  a  green  color,  a  strong  odor 
of  the  fresh  bruised  plant,  and  should  develop  a 
strong  **  mouae  odor**  when  triturated  with  caustic 
pot assa.  On  the  large  scale  the  whole  of  the  green 
portion  of  the  plant  is  pressed  for  juice.  1  cwt  of 
hemlock  yields  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  extract.  Dose. 
2  grs.  to  3ss,  as  an  alterative  and  resolvent  in 
various  obstinate  disorders. 

EXTRACT  OF  HENBANE.  Syn^  Ext. 
OF  Hyobcyamus.  Ext.  Hyosciami,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Succus  spissATUS  HvoscYAMi,  (P.  D.)  Succus 
BPiBSATUs  Hyobcyami  nigri.  Extrait  dk  Jusqui- 
AME,  {Fr)  Hyoszyamus-extrakt,  (Oer.)  Es- 
tratto  di  GiusQurAHA  NERA,  {Itol.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  From  the  leaves  of  henbane,  as  the  extract 
of  aconite,  P.  Ij.     (See  page  24.) 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  Ph.  directs  this  ex- 
tract to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  ex- 
tract of  hemlock,  P.  E.  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yielded  8  to  10  drs.  of  extract,  (Geiger ;)  1  cwt 
yielded  4  to  5  lbs.,  (Brande  ;)  1  cwt.  of  the  recent 
plant  yielded  by  an  ordinary  screw  press  59^  lbs. 
of  juice,  and  this  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  gave 
5  lbs.  9  oz.  of  extract.     (Squire.)     1|  cwt  of  the 

Seen  herb  yielded  11  pounds  of  extract     (Gray.) 
ose.   2  to  20  grs.  as  an  anodyne,  and  antispas- 
modic.    It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  HOPS.  Syn.  Ext.  Lupuu, 
(P.  Ii.  and  E.)  Ext.  Humuli,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824, 
and  P.  D.)  Prep.  From  the  strobiles  of  hops,  in 
the  same  way  as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  1  cwt.  of  ordinary  hops  yield  about 
40  lbs.  of  extract.  (Brande.)  The  druggists  usu- 
ally employ  hops  2  or  more  years  old,  called  by 
the  dealers  " yearlings,"  " olds"  or  " old  olds" 
because  these  may  be  purchased  at  |  to  ^  the  price 
of  those  of  the  last  season's  growtli.  The  first  of 
the  above  arc  estimated  to  have  only  f  the  strengrth 
of  new  hops ;  the  second  about  ^  ;  and  the  last 
little  or  none,  at  least  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 
J}ose.  5  to  20  grs.,  as  an  anodyne,  in  cases  that  do 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  opium. 

EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  HEMP.  Syn. 
Ext.  Cannabis  Indici.  Prep.  (O'Shaughnessy.) 
Boil  the  resinous  tops  of  the  dried  gunjah,  (the 
Indian  hemp  plant,  which  has  flowered,  and  from 
which  the  rosin  has  not  been  removed,)  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wiiio  iiutil  all  the  resin  is  dissolved,  then 
distil  otT  the  spirit,  and  finish  the  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath. 

Remarks.  It  is  anodyne,  stimulant,  and  aphro- 
disiac, and,  in  over  doses,  produces  catalepsy. 
(O'Shaughnessy.)  10  to  20  grs.  of  this  preparation 
have  been  recommended  in  hydrophobia  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  authority,  1  grain  produced 
oaUdepey  in  a  rheumatic  patient    The  extract 


prepared  with  the  plant  grown  in  our  botanie  gar- 
dens has  quit^a  different  effect  to  that  of  the 
Indian  plant  TPhis  hemp  is  known  in  India  as  the 
"  increaser  of  pleasure,"  the  "  exciter  of  desire,* 
the  *<  cementer  of  friendship,"  the  *'  causer  of  a 
Taeling  gait,"  the  laughter-mover,"  &c.  (For  a 
fuU  examination  i..to  the  merits  of  this  plant,  and 
the  opinions  of  preceding  writers,  see  Dr.  Pereira's 
valuable  work  on  Materia  Medica,  2d  ed.) 

EXTRACT  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn. 
Ext.  IPECACUANII.A.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Evapmate 
a  tincture  prepared  from  powdered  root  of  ipecacu- 
anha lb.  ij,  and  proof  spirit  lb.  vij,  by  the  method 
of  displacement 

EXTRACT  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  Ext.  Jalapit, 
(P.  L.  1745,  1788.)  Ext.  Jalaps,  (P.  L.  18U9, 
and  since.)  Ext.  sivk  RESiNJi  Jaultm,  (P.  E.) 
Ext.  Jalapii  Molle.  Ext.  Jhu^rM  RESiNosirM. 
Ext.  Raoicis  Jalap^b.  Ext.  Convolvuli  Jaulpju 
Extrait  db  Jalap,  {Fr.) 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  From  the  root  of  the  ipomon 
jalapa,  in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  cascarilla, 
P.  L.  1788.  Product.  About  66g  of  the  weight 
of  the  jalap  employed.  (Brande.)  18  lbs.  of  jalap 
yield,  in  this  way,  16  lbs.  (?)  of  extract     (Gray.) 

II.  (P.  E.)  Moisten  finely-powdered  jalap  with 
rectified  spirit,  put  it  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaosl 
it  with  more  spirit ;  filter,  recover  the  greater  part 
of  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  finish  the  evapon* 
tion  in  a  water-bath.  This  is  an  impure  resin  of 
jalap.     Product.  IGJ. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Similar  to  the  London  form,  and 
produces,  like  that,  a  mixture  of  resin  of  jalap  and 
gummy  extractive  matter. 

Remarks.  The  extract  of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges  is  purgative  in  doses  of  10  to  20  gn. ; 
tliat  of  t^e  Edinburgh  m  doses  of  2  to  6  gn.  The} 
should  be  well  beaten  up  with  a  little  sulphate  ti 
potassa,  sugar,  or  some  aromatic  powder,  to  pre- 
vent griping. 

Extract  of  jalap  is  kept  in  the  soft  state,  or  of  a 
pilular  consistence,  and  in  a  hard  state  fit  for  pow* 
dering.  The  latter  is  termed  Hard  Extkact  ol 
Jalap,  or  Extractuh  Jalapjs  durum. 

The  substance  commonly  sold  as  extract  of  jalap 
in  the  shops,  is  prepared  by  boiling  jalap  root  for 
3  or  4  hours  in  water,  when  it  is  taken  oat,  and 
well  bruised  or  sliced,  and  again  boiled  with  water 
until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter.  The  mixed  de- 
coctions are  then  allowed  12  or  14  hours  for  defe- 
cation, after  which  the  supernatant  portion  k  de- 
canted  and  evaporated. 

EXTRACT  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  Ext.  Jalapa 
Alkalinum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Add  1  oz.of 
subcarbonatc  of  potash  to  the  water  used  for  ma* 
king  the  extract  of  jalap,  P.  L. 

EXTRACT  OF  JUNIPER.  Syn.  Ext.  Ju^ 
NipRRL  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Macerate  juniper  ber- 
ries in  warm  water  (about  85°  F.)  for  24  hoora, 
strain,  repeat  the  process  with  a  frosh  quantity  cf 
water ;  mix  the  liquors,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTUCE.  Syn.  Svcam 
SPI88ATCS  LACTuc^fi  Sativ/b.  Ext.  Lactvcje,  (p. 
L.)  Extrait  de  Laitue,  (Fr.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
From  the  expressed  juice  of  the  common  garden 
lettuce,  like  Extract  or  Aconitb,  P.  L. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  anodyne,  antk^a^- 
modic,  BOpon  ic,  and  sedative.  Dose.  3  to  5  gxflL, 
or  more,  gra  iually  increased,  in  caaes  where  tfav 
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of  opium  is  objectionable.  1  cwt.  of  lettuce 
fields  4  to  5  Iba.  of  extract.  (Bnude.)  "  The 
proper  juice,  collected  by  incJBionsnnto  the  flower- 
ing stem  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  is  preferable 
to  this  extract  A  good  plant  of  garden  lettuce 
will  yield  Zss  of  dried  juice ;  of  lactuca  virosa  will 
yield  3]."  (Thomson.)     See  Laotucariuh. 

EXTRACT  OF  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Syn.  ExT.  OF  May-uly.  Ext.  Cosvaiajlhim. 
Pr^p.  From  the  flowers  or  roots,  like  extract  of  dan- 
delion. Aperient  and  laxative.  Dose.  15  grs.  to  3j. 
EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Ext. 
Gi^YCYRRHiZiS.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Ext.  Glycyr- 
RRizA  HOLLB.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  From  liquorice 
root,  sliced,  as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  this 
extract  to  be  prepared  Mke  its  extract  of  gentian, 
by  percolation  with  dibulled  water,  and  the  Dublin 
C<^iegG  according  to  the  general  rule  for  simple 
extracts.  It  is,  however,  seldom  prepared  by  the 
Cnglish  druggists,  being  principally  imported  in  the 
dry  t$tate,  and  only  softened  down  in  England. 
The  extract  prepared  from  the  fresh  root  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  best  foreign,  as  the  latter  has  a 
less  sweet  and  agreeable  taste.  Foreign  extract 
of  liquorice  is  commonly  called  Spanish  or  Italian 
JoiCK,  being  chiefly  imported  from  those  countries, 
tiittt  from  Solazxi  being  most  esteemed.  It  is  also 
termed  Black  Sugar,  Liuuorick  Juice,  Succub 
Glycyrrhizjb  simplex,  &c.  a  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  extract  is  mixed  with  feecula^or  the  pulp  of 
plums  ;  hence  its  inferior  quality.  Refined  juice 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  foreign  juice  in  water, 
filtering  and  evaporating. 

Pontefract  cakes,  or  lozenges,  are  made  of  re- 
fined juice,  to  which  some  sugar  is  added.  By  the 
following  process  an  extract  of  superior  quality 
may  be  prepared  from  the  imported  juice : — A 
layer  of  straw  is  placed  in  the  vessel  about  half  a 
line  above  the  cock  ;  it  is  then  filled  with  rolls  of 
liquorice,  and  water  poured  over  them.  Aftet  48 
hours  this  is  drawn  ofl*,  fresh  water  added,  and 
a^ain  drawn  oflf  after  24  hours,  and  this  is  repeated 
oiitii  (he  water  passes  through  nearly  colorless.  On 
the  whole,  about  1^  time  the  weight  of  the  liquor- 
ice juice  in  water  is  consumed.  The  residue, 
when  stirred  with  water,  imparts  to  it  but  a  very 
faint  color.  (Mohlenbrock.  Buch.  Rept.  xxviii,  198.) 
Soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  often  employed  as  a 
pill  basis,  and  the  hard  extract  is  used  as  a  lozenge 
to  allay  tickling  cough.  The  mass  of  the  latter  is, 
faowt'ver,  consumed  by  the  porter  brewers. 

EXTRACT   OF   LOGWOOD.     Syn,    Ext. 

IjIgxi  Campecus.vsib,  (P.  L.  1745.)     Ext.  HiCMA- 

ToxYLi,  (P.  L.  and  E.)    Ext.  Scobis  HiBMAToxYLi 

Camproiiiani,  (P.  D.)     Campbcheiiolze-bxtrakt, 

(Ger.)     Prep.  The  College  orders  this  extract  to 

be  pff-pared  from  the  chips,  in  the  same  way  as  the 

extracts  of  dandelion,  gentian,  and  liquorice.     On 

tlie  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  decoction.    1  cwt. 

of  wood  yields  about  20  lbs.  of  extract,  (Brande  ;) 

30  lbs.  yield  14  lbs.  of  extract,  (Gray.)     It  is  kept 

ID    two  states,  hard  and  soft.     The  Dose  of  the 

fijvt  is  10  to  20  grs.  dissolved  in  wine,  or  any  cordial 

water,  after  each  motion  in  diarrhoea  ;  the  second 

may  be  employed  as  a  lozenge  in  the  same  disease. 

EXTRACT    OF    LUPULINE.      Syn.  Ext. 

I«apuLiNi.     Ebtrait  ob  Lupuline,   (Fr.)    Prep, 

From  InpuUne  by  infusion  in  cold  water. 


EXTRACT  DE  LUPULINE  avecle  Decoc- 
tion. Syfi.  Ext.  Lupulini  Coctionb  Paratum. 
Prep.  By  boiling  with  water  and  evaporating. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  similar  to  extract 
of  hops,  but  stronger. 

EXTRACT  OF  MAHOGANY.  Prepared  by 
decoction  from  the  chips  or  sawdust.  It  is  astrin- 
gent, and  is  frequently  sold  for  kino.  It  is  also 
employed  in  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  MALE  JERN.  (ETHE- 
REAL.) Syn,  Ext.  Fiucis  iETHEREUM.  Bal- 
SAMUM  FiLicis.  Oleum  Filicis  Peschierl  Prep. 
(Peschier.)  From  the  rhizomes,  or  buds  of  the  male 
shield  fern,  (Aspidium  fliix  mas,  P.  L.) 

EXTRACT  OF  MALE  FERN.  (Alcoholic.) 
Syn.  ExT.  Filicis  Alcoholice.  Prep.  As  last, 
but  using  alcohol. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  given  for  tape- 
worm, in  doses  of  Sss  to  3j,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  powdered  sugar,  followed  in  1  or  2  hours  by  a 
strong  dose  of  castor  oil.  Madame  Nouffer's  cele- 
brated Swiss  remedy  for  tapeworm,  for  which 
Louis  XVI.  gave  18,000  francs,  consisted  of  2  or  3 
drachms  of  powdered  male  fern,  taken  in  \  pint  of 
water  in  the  morning,  fasting t  followed  in  2  hours 
by  a  bolus  made  of  calomel  and  scammony,  of 
each  10  grs.;  gamboge  6  or  7  grs.  (Pereira.) 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  swallowed  the  whole 
of  this  bolus ;  for  it  would  certainly  assist  him  to 
the  grave ! 

EXTRACT  OF  MILLEFOIL.  Syn.  Ext. 
Achillea  Millbpolil  From  the  achillea  mille- 
folium. As  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Astringent 
and  tonic. 

EXTRACT  OF  MIMOSA  BARK.  Imported 
from  New  Holland.  Said  to  be  much  superior  to 
oak  bark  for  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  Ext. 
MvRRHiK.     Prep.  (P.  Cod.)    As  extract  of  squills. 

EXTRACT  OF  MYRRH.  (AQUEOUS.) 
Syn.  Ext.  MvRRHiB  Aquosum.  Prep.  Digest 
coartsely-powdered  myrrh  in  warm  water,  filter 
and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  NOSEGAY.  Syn.  Extrait 
D£  Bouquet.  Prep.  Flowers  of  benzoin  1  drachm ; 
essence  of  ambergris  2  oz. ;  spirit  of  jasmine  and 
extract  of  violets,  of  each  1  pint ;  spirits  of  ca&'iia, 
roses,  orange,  and  gillyflower,  of  each  i^  pint ;  mix. 
A  most  delightful  perfume. 

EXTRACT  OF  NUX  VOMICA.  (ALCO- 
HOLIC.) Syn.  Ext.  Nucis  Vomica,  (P.  E.  and 
D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Nux  vomica,  rasped,  J viij  ; 
proof  spirit  3^  pints ;  make  a  tincture,  express  the 
liquid,  filter,  distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate. 

II.  (P.  E.)  By  percolation,  or  boiling  with  rec- 
tified spirit. 

III.  (P.  Cod.)  As  extract  of  squills. 
Remarks.   This  extract  consists  of  impure  igas- 

urate  of  strychnia,  and  is  exhibited  in  similar  cases 
to  thai  alkaloid.  Dose.  ^  gr.  gradually  increased  to 
2  or  3  grs.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn.  Ext. 
QuBRoCis.     Ext.  Corticis  Querci'is,  (P.  D.)    Es- 

TRATTO     DELLA     QuERCIA,     (Ital.)  ExTRAIT    d'- 

EcoRCE  DE  Cheynb,  (jPr.)  Prep.  By  evaporating 
an  aqueous  decoction.    Astringent.     Dose.  3s8  to 
3ij.     Seldom  used. 
EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM.    Syn.    Ext  Opu, 
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(P.  E.)  Ext.  Opii  Aquobum,  (P.  D.)  Opium 
CoiATUM.  Ext.  Thebaioum,  (P.  L.  1720-1745.) 
Opium  purificatum,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ext.  Opu, 
(P.  L.  1809-1824.)  Ext.  Opii  purificatum,  (P. 
L.  1836.)  Extra  it  d'Opium,  (Fr.)  Opiums-ex- 
TRAKT,  {OerJ)  Ebtratto  d*Oppio,  {ItaL)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Opium,  sliced,  ^xx  ;  water  (temperate)  1 
gallon ;  macerate  in  a  little  of  the  water  for  12 
hours,  triturate  with  the  rest  added  gradually,  un- 
til perfectly  mixe<)«  allow  it  to  repose  to  deposite 
impurities,  decant,  strain,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks,  The  Edinburgh  fonnula  'm  similar, 
but  tlie  Dublin  College  orders  boiling  water,  and 
tlie  exposure  of  the  infusion  for  two  days  to  the  air 
before  evaporation.  Good  opium  yields  from  60  to 
70§  of  its  weight  of  extract,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  opium.  Dote,  i  gr.  to  3  grs., 
as  an  anodyne,  sedative,  and  hypnotic.  It  is  less 
stimulant  than  ordinary  opium.  It  is  kept  both  in 
the  hard  and  soft  state.  A  solution  of  the  former, 
in  distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit 
to  keep  it,  forms  Battlky^s  liquor  opii  sedativus, 

EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM,  EXHAUSTED  OF 
NARCOTINE.  Syn.  Extractum  Opii  absque 
Narcotina.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Reduce  the  last 
extract  with  hot  water  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  cool,  and  agitate  with  repeated  portions  of 
ether,  then  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks,  The  above  form  was  first  proposed 
by  M.  Robiquet,  in  1821.  It  is  said  that  the  ex- 
tract so  prepared  consists  entirely  of  impure  meco- 
uiate  of  morphia,  gum,  and  extractive.  It  is  less 
exciting  than  the  last. 

EXTRACT  OF  OX-GALL.  Syn.  Ext.  Fkl- 
Lis  BoviNi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Strain  fresh  or-gall, 
and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath. 

EXTRACT  OF  PAREIRA.  Syn.  Ext.  Pa- 
REiRiE,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Ext.  Pareirje  BRAViE. 
Prep,  As  Extract  of  Dandelion,  from  the  root. 
Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  In  vesical  catarrh,  and  ob- 
structions of  the  urinary  organs. 

EXTRACT  OF  PEACH  BLOSSOMS.  Prep. 
Essence  of  lemon  1  oz. ;  pure  balsam  of  Peru  and 
essence  of  bitter  almonds,  of  each  1  dr. ;  bitter  al- 
monds 1^  lb.;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  3  pints; 
spirits  of  orange  flowers  1  pint ;  spirit  of  jasmine  i 
pint ;  macerate.     Very  odorous. 

EXTRACT  OF  PEPPER.  Syn.  Ext.  Piperis 
NiGRi.  Prep.  From  .bruised  black  pepper  by  decoc- 
tion and  evaporation.  Stimulant.  Stronger  tasted 
than  pepper.    Sometimes  given  in  ague. 

EXTRACT  OF  POPPIES.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
White  Poppies.  Ejct.  Papaveris,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Ext.  Papaveris  albi.  Ext.  Capitum  Papaveris 
SoMNiFERi.  ExTRAiT  DE  Pavot,  {Fr.)  Prep. 
From  the  bruised  ripe  capsules  of  the  papaversom- 
niferum,  (white  poppy  heads,)  without  the  seeds, 
as  Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Remarks,  The  medicinal  action  of  this  extract 
resembles  opium,  but  in  a  considerably  weaker  de- 
gree. It  is  less  prone  to  produce  headache  and  de- 
lirium. Dose.  2  grs.  to  3j.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  the  large  manufacturers,  by  exhausting  the 
capsules,  by  coction  with  water ;  hence  the  infe- 
rior qualitv  of  the  extract  of  the  shops. 

EXTRACT  OF  PYROLA.  Syn.  Ext.  Py- 
Roi^  UMBKLLAT.A.  Prep.  From  the  leaves,  as 
Extract  of  Dandelion.     It  is  stnmgly  diuretic. 

RXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA.    Syn.    Ext. 


Quassia,  (P.  £.)  Ext.  Quassia  Ligni.  Prep^ 
From  the  wood,  (chips,)  as  Extract  of  Dandeiion. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by 
decoction,  and  is  principally  consumed  by  Uie 
brewers,  who  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  faopa 
The  wood  yields  about  5  or  6J  of  itr  weight  of  ex- 
tract. The  bark  is  frequently  substituted  for  tbe 
wood,  but  is  considerably  less  bitter.  Dose.  5  to 
15  gre. 

EXTRACT  OF  QUINCE  SEEDS.  Syn. 
Ext.  Cydonia.  Ext.  Ctdonls  Semindm.  Pre^ 
As  Extract  of  Dandelion. 

EXTRACT  OF  RHATANY.  Syn.  Ext. 
RHATANiiB.  Ext.  Krameria,  (P.  £.  and  D.) 
Prep.  From  rhatany  root,  like  Extract  of  Dandfr- 
lion. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  astringent  and  tonic 
Dose.  10  grs.  to  3ij.  A  large  quantity  of  this  ex- 
tract, of  .very  inferior  quality,  is  imported  firom 
Brazil,  ^^c.  It  is  kept  in  two  states,  hard  and 
soft :  the  former  resembles  kino,  and  is  often  sold 
for  it ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  consumed  by  tbe  mana- 
facturers  and  improvers  of  port  wine.  Tbe  Edin- 
burgh College  evaporates  a  cold  infusion,  obtaiiied 
by  percolation. 

EXTRACT  OF    RHUBARB.      Syn,     Ext. 

RHiBI.       EXTRAIT    DE    RhU BARBS,  (Fr.)       RilABAR- 

ber-extrakt,  {Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  ll)  Rhubarb 
(bruised  or  sliced)  ^xv ;  proof  spirit  1  {Mnt ;  water 
7  pints ;  macerate  for  4  days,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
strain,  and  evaporate.  The  Dublin  form  is  simi- 
lar, but  the  Edinburgh  omits  the  spirit. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by 
decoction  from  inferior  and  damaged  riiubarb, 
picked  out  from  the  chest  on  purpose ;  hence  tbe 
inferior  quality  of  the  extract  of  the  shops.  Wbett 
made  of  good  Turkey,  or  even  East  India  rhu- 
barb, it  is  a  very  valuable  preparation.  It  siionkl 
be  evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  a  low  heal 
in  vacuo,  or  by  means  of  a  current  of  dry  air. 
Do0e.  As  a  stomachic  5  to  10  grs. ;  as  a  purgative 
10  giB.  to  3ss.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone.  By 
the  London  process,  good  rhubarb  yields  about 
half  its  weight  of  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Ext.  RiiiBi  compositum.  Prep.  (Prus.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  rhubarb  3iij  ;  extract  of  aloes,  and  soap 
of  jalap,  of  each  3j  ;  mix. 

EXTRACT  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Ext.  Rijtju 
Ext.  Foliorum  Rut  a,  (P.  D.)  Ext.  Fouoroti 
RuTiB  Graveolentis.  Prep.  From  roe  leaves, 
like  Extract  of  Dandelion.  It  is  stomaclitc,  car- 
minative,  and  emmenagogue.  Dose.  10  to  20  grs 
twice  a  day.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  little  of  tb^  es- 
sential oil  to  the  extract,  just  before  taking  it  out 
of  the  evaporating-pan,  and  when  nearly  cold. 

EXTRACT  OF  SABADILLA,  (ALGO- 
HO  Lie.)  Syn.  Ext.  of  Cebadiixa.  Ext.  Sab- 
ADJLLiE  Alcoholicum.  P^^P'  Evaporatc  a  satn- 
rated  tincture  of  the  seeds.  Dose.  -^  of  a  g^raia  is 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.     Poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Ext. 
Croci.  Polychroite.  Prep.  Infuse  hay-safihni 
in  hot  water,  strain,  and  repeat  the  procta  until 
it  ceases  to  give  color.  Used  principally  as  a  col- 
oring and  flavoring  substance  by  cooks,  confec- 
tioners, wine  and  cordial  brewere,  6ui. 

EXTRACT  OF  SAMBUCUS  NIGRA 
Syn,  Elder  Rob.     Ext.  Sambuci.    Prep,  h  (P 
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I*  1788.)  The  expresBed  and  depurated  juice  of 
wider  berriea,  evaporated  to  the  consisteiice  of 
l«ney.  * 

II.  (P.  E.  1744.)     Add  to  the  above  }  of  bu- 


EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Sym 
KXT.  SARSAPARILLiB,  (P.  D.  &  P.  L.  1809  &  1824.) 

EZT.  SARZiB,    (P.  L.  1836.)       EXTRAIT    DB    SaLBB- 

rAJLEJLllE,  {Fr.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  From  sarsapariya 
toot,  sliced,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  The  direc- 
tkMQbs  of  the  Dublin  Ph.  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  simple  extracts.  For  the  method  of  man- 
aging this  process  on  the  large  scale,  see  Decoc- 
tion OF  Sarsaparilla.  Doae.  10  grrs.  to  3j,  in 
ptii,  or  dissolved  in  water,  or  decoction  oi  sarsa- 
|iariila. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (FLU- 
ID.)  St/n.  Ext.  SARZis  fluioum,  (P.  £.)  Ext. 
Sakoaparjlljb  FLUiDUBi,  (P.  D.)  Pvcp.  Sarsapa- 
rilia  root  lb.  j ;  water  9  or  10  pints.  Boil  for  1 
hour,  express  the  liquor,  and  repeat  the  procees 
with  fresh  water;  mix  the  decoctions,  and  after 
defecation,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  sirup,  (P.  E. ;  "  to  Jxxx"  P.  D.,)  and 
when  cold  add  enough  spirit  to  make  f  Jxvj,  (P. 
£. ;  "  li}  of  rectified  spirit"  P.  D.)     See  Sarsa- 

FAmiLI«A. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Ext.  SARZiS  coup.  Ext.  Sar- 
8AFARIL.JLA  coMP.  There  is  no  form  for  this 
preparation  in  the  Pharmacopceias,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless in  immense  demand  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dispensing. 
3vj,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  form  a  similar 
preparation  to  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsa- 
parilla  of  the  London  College.  The  dose,  in  sub- 
stanee,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  extract 
The  following  formulss  are  employed  by  one  of  the 
wholesale  houses  that  does  largest  in  this  prepara- 

I.  Guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  small 
has  been  sifted,  30  lbs. ;  Italian  juice  24  lbs. ;  me- 
zereon  root  6  lbs.  Boil  with  water  for  1  hour, 
strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  mix  the  decoctions,  and 
allow  them  to  deposite  for  12  or  15  hours,  then  de- 
cant the  clear,  strain  through  flannel,  evaporate, 
and  when  the  consistence  of  treacle  is  reached, 
add  extract  of  sarsapahlla  9  lbs.;  continue  the 
evaporation,  and  just  before  removing  the  extract 
from  the  pan,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  essential 
oil  of  sassafras  2  dn.,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit 
1  qiuirt.  Prod,  About  45  lbs.,  depending  on  the 
quality  oi  the  juice  employed.  This  produces  a 
very  showy  article  if  well  managed.  It  is  labelled 
£xT.  Sarza  comp.  The  product  of  the  followuig 
formula  is  labelled  and  sent  oat  as  Ext.  Sarzjc 
i       coMf*.  Opt. 

h^  li.  As  the  last,  but  only  using  15  lbs.  of  juice, 
^kauad  that  Solazzi.  Prod.  About  35  lbs. 
^K^  Remarks.  Each  of  the  above  extracts  of  sarsa- 
V^^ariila,  (simple,  fluid,  and  compound,)  when  of 
■  fgoud  quality,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  deep 
I  BBdrtisii-brown  solution,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
I  4i*rosiiiiig  but  liitU  sediment,  even  by  standing 
me  days.  See  Sarsaparilla. 
EXTRACT  OF  SAVINE.  Syn.  Ext.  Sa- 
B.  Ext.  FoLioRUM  Sabina.  P^^P-  (P>  ^ 
1788.)     From  the  plant,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion. 
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Sometimes  prepared  in  small  quantities,  but  it  if 
very  seldom  asked  for.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  little 
essential  oil  of  savine  in  "  finishing  it  off,"  to  give 
it  an  odor  of  the  recent  herb. 

EXTRACT  OF  SCAMMONY.    Syn,  Rbbdi 

OF  SCAMUONY.      ExT.  SCAMUONII.     ExT.  SlVE  Re- 

BiNA  ScAifMONii,  (P.  E.)  Prcp.  Boil  finely-pow- 
dered scammony,  in  successive  jiortions  of  proof 
spirit,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved,  filter, 
and  distil  the  liquid  until  little  but  water  passes 
over  ;  then  pour  off*  the  remaining  water  from  the 
resin  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  wash  it  with 
successive  portions  of  boiling  water  ;  lastly,  dry  at 
a  temperature  under  240^  F.     (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  translucent, 
brownish,  fusible,  and  combustible  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  may  be  ' 
rendered  white  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  It 
is  a  drastic  purgative.  Dose.  8  to  12  grs.  **  When 
pure  or  virgin  scammony  can  be  procured,  it  is 
an  unnecessary  preparation."     (Pereira.) 

EXTRACT  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Ext.  Sen- 
na. ExT.  FoLiORUM  CABsiiB  Seskm.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  By  percolation  with  temperate  water,  as 
Extract  of  Rhatany,  P.  E.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  basis  for  purgative  pills.  When  prepared  by 
decoction  it  is  nearly  inert. 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (AQUEOUS.) 
Syn.  Ext.  Fuliojnis.  Ext.  Fulioinib  Aquosith. 
Prep.  Wood-soot  Jij ;  water  1  pint  Boil  to  f  Jxvj, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (ACETIC.)  Syn. 
Ext.  Fuligtnis  Acbticum.  Prep.  Wood -soot  51) ; 
water  and  distilled  vmegar,  of  each,  ^  pint.  As 
last. 

EXTRACT  OF  SPRUCE.  See  Essence  of 
Spruce. 

EXTRACT  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Ext.  Sciu- 
LJE.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Squill  root,  dried,  lb.j  ;  proof 
spirit  lb.iv.  Digest  for  some  days,  express  the  spi- 
rit, add  proof  spirit  lb.  ij,  again  macerate,  mix  the 
two  tinctures,  filter,  dbtil  off  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate to  an  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Ext.  of  Thornapple.  Ext.  Stramonii,  (P.,  L. 
E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Stramonium  seeds  ^xv ; 
boiling  distilled  water  1  gallon.  Macerate  for  4 
hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel,  then  take  out 
the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  return 
them  to  the  liquor  and  boil  to  one  half,  strain 
while  hot,  and  evaporate.  The  Dublin  form  is 
similar.    Prod.  About  12}.  (Barker.) 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rub  stramonium  seeds  (ground  in  a 
cofifee-mill)  to  a  thick  mass  with  proof  spirit,  put 
tlie  pulp  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  it  of  solu- 
ble matter  by  transmitting  proof  spirit  through  it ; 
filter  the  tincture  thus  obtained,  and  evaporate. 
The  Paris  form  is  similar.  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of 
seeds  yields  about  2^  oz.  of  this  extract    (Recluz.) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  this  extract  is 
prepared  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
herb,  boiling  the  remainder  in  water,  mixing  the 
juice  and  decoction,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
1^  cwt  of  stramonium  yielded  37  lbs.  of  juice,  and 
this,  with  the  decoction,  gave  31  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray.)  Stramonium  has  been  used  in  neuralgia, 
mania,  epilepsy,  &c.  Dose.  Of  the  extract  ^  gr., 
cautiously  and  gradually  increased  to  2  or  3  gift 
It  i0  ixiferior  to  the  tincture. 
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EXTRACT  OF  STYRAX.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
Storax.  Ext.  Styracis,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Boil 
powdered  storax  in  successive  portions  of  rectified 
spirit  till  exhausted,  fitter  the  mixed  tinctures,  dis- 
til off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate 
tlie  remainder  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract 
(P.  E.) 

EXTRACT  OF  TANZY.  Syn.  Ext.  Tana- 
CETi.  Prep.  From  the  herb,  as  Extract  of  Dan- 
delion. It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  febrifuge.  Dr.  Clark 
says  that  in  Scotland  it  was  found  to  be  service- 
able in  various  cases  of  gout  The  infusion  is 
preferable. 

EXTRACT  OF  TEA.  Syn.  Ext.  TiiEiB. 
Prep.  Evaporate  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  rough- 
er kinds  of  black  tea.  Astringent.  Has  been 
recommended  in  diarrhcea,  formed  into  pills.  A 
hard  black- looking  substance,  smelling  and  tasting 
faintly  of  tea,  is  imported  under  the  same  name 
from  China. 

EXTRACT  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Ext. 
Valeriana.  Prep.  From  valerian  root,  as  Ex- 
tract of  Dandelion,  but  in  a  covered  vessel.  It  is 
usual  to  add  to  this  extract  a  little  of  the  essential 
oil  of  valerian,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  just  before  removing  it  from  the 
evaporating  pan,  and  when  nearly  cold.  Dose. 
10  grs.  to  ^  dr.  Antispasmodic.  Valerian  yields 
about  40J  of  soft  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  WALNUTS.  Syn,  Ext. 
JuGLANDia  ihmaturi.  Rob  diacaryon  sinb  Mel- 
LK.  Prep.  Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  of  un- 
ripe walnuts  to  a  sofl  extract  Vermifuge.  Ta- 
ken in  cinnamon  water. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHITE  BRYONY.  Syn. 
Ext.  Radicis  Bryonia  alba.  Prep.  From  the 
bruised  root,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Dose.  9j 
to  3j,  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue. 
Once  a  common  remedy  in  asthma,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, Slc. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHITE  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Ext.  Hellebori  albi.  Prep.  As  Extract 
of  Dandelion;  fVom  the  root  Emetic  and  pur- 
gative. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn. 
ExT.  OF  Bear's  Whortleberry.  Ext.  of  Bear- 
berry.  Ext.  Uva  Ursi,  (P.  L.)  From  the  leaves, 
as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Dose.  5  to  15  grs., 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys,  attended  with  increased  se- 
cretion of  mucus,  without  inflammation. 

EXTRACT  OF  WILD  LETTUCE.  Syn. 
Ext.  Lactuca  Virosa.  Suocus  spissatus  Lac- 
Ti;cA  Virosa.  Prep.  From  strong-scented  wild 
lettuce,  as  the  last.  It  is  laxative  and  diuretic. 
Dose.  3  to  15  grs.,  in  dropsies. 

EXTRACT  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Ext. 
Absinthii.  Ext.  Cacuminum  Absintiiil  Ext. 
Artemisia  Absinthii,  (P.  D.)  Extrait  d'Ab- 
BiNTHE,  {Fr.)  Estratto  Assbnso,  (Ital.)  Wer- 
uuth-bxtrakt,  {Ger.)  Prep.  As  the  other  simple 
extracts  of  the  Dublin  Pf^armacopceia.  (See  page 
288.)  Bitter  and  stomachic.  Dose,  10  grs.  to  3j, 
2  or  3  times  daily.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  wormwood  to  the  extract  before  taking  it 
from  the  pan. 

EXTRACTS.  (In  Perfumery.)  These  are 
mostly  spirituous  solutions  of  the  essential  oils,  or 


odorous  principles  of  plants,  andof'otfaer 
They  are  generally  termed  Extrait*  by  the  pv* 
fumers,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who  commonly 
called  their  concentrated  perfumed  spirits  by  thcl 
name.  See  Extract  of  Nosegay.  Ext.  op  Peace- 
blobsome.     Esprits     Essences.     Spirits,  &<c. 


FALLTRANCK.  {Ger.,  from  fall,  a  fall,  and 
^anck,  drink.)  Syn,  Vulneraire  Suisse.  'Estkcse 
VuLNBRAiRB.  TiiB  SuissE.  An  iufusiou,  or  tea, 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  the  herbs  alchemiUa, 
creeping  bugloss,  betony,  periwinkle,  phiioaella, 
golden  rod,  vervain,  artemisia,  mint,  ajid  veroniea, 
gathered  among  the  Alps.  It  ie  believed  to  1m  of 
great  efficacy  for  removing  the  effects  of  falls  and 
blows. 

FARM.  (In  Agriculture.)  A  poiti<m  of  land, 
with  suitable  buildings,  fences,  hedges,  and  other 
arrangements  necessary  for  its  cultiTatioii»  and  the 
rearing  of  live  stock,  let  or  leased  to  the  occupier 
for  a  valuable  consideration  termed  rent. 

FARMERY.  (In  Agriculture.)  The  biuld- 
ings  and  yards  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
or  occupation  of  the  farmer.  Among  the  first  are 
the  bams,  stables,  &c. ;  and  among  the  eecond  the 
principal  are  the  rick  yard,  yard  for  waterin/^  live 
stock,  and  for  poultr)',  &c.  The  spot  and  build- 
ings constitutuig  the  farmery,  should  be  conve- 
niently and  centrally  situated,  for  the  purpose  of 
abridging,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  eazt- 
age  to  and  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
farm. 

FARMING.  (In  Agriculture.)  The  bta- 
nees  of  the  farmer.  The  cultivation  of  lands  hcdd 
on  lease,  or  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Under 
the  head  Agriculture  the  reader  has  been,  pre- 
sented with  a  compendious  general  outline  of  the 
history,  principles,  and  practice  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  rearing  live  stock,  which  constitute  the 
operations  of  farming;  the  present  article  viQ 
therefore  be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  some  of 
the  details.  Our  remarks  may  be  conveniently 
distributed  under  the  divisions  of — Impijbmkkts — 
Preparation  of  Lands — Fertilixation  of  thb 
Soil — Cultivation  of  Vegetables — Rearing  or 
Animals — and  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

I.  On  the  perfection  of  agrieultural  isnpUimeais 
and  machines  depends  much  of  the  improvemeat 
of  which  this  art  is  susceptible.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  cart,  wagon,  and  teAeei- 
barrow,  employed  for  the  purposes  of  traDsponatkn  ; 
the  axe  and  saw,  employed  for  felling  and  cattmg 
trees ;  the  shears  for  clipping  hedges ;  the  plougk 
for  turning  up  the  ground,  as  an  economical 
expeditious  substitute  for  the  spade ;  the  kan 
for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  smoothing  its  surface  * 
the  hoe  and  spade  for  {^anting,  weeding,  and  d^- 
ging;  the  shovel,  for  removing  earth  and 
loose  substances,  as  in  carting,  clearing,  &^  ; 
drill,  a  machine  for  sowing  seed ;  and  the  ct 
vator,  a  similar  machine  employed  for  wi 
harrowing,  Slc.  Most  of  the  preceding  ate 
in  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  land,  and 
it  in  a  proper  state ;  the  following  are  principatty 
used  in  the  immediate  collection  of  the  produce 
harvest,  and  its  preparation  for  the  market. 
scythe  and  rake  are  employed  in  hay-niakiug, 
sickle  and  cradle  in  harvesting  com  ;  the  ,/f«rif  fer 
thrashing,  anc  Jie  fan  for  winnowing  grain.    TbB 
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t-rake  and  motDing,  reaping ^  winnowing,  and 
thrmshing  machines,  are  mostly  worked  by  hone- 
power,  and  are  intended  as  substitutes  for  manual 
labor. 

II.  The  preparation  of  the  land  for  tillage 
eonsists  principally  in  clearing  it  of  mperflvous 
trees  ;  in  fencing  and  hedging  it  into  convenient 
portions,  or,  when  this  has  already  been  done,  in 
keeping  the  fences  and  hedges  in  a  state  of  repaur ; 
in  draining  it  of  water  when  too  wet ;  and  in  ini- 
galingr  it  when  too  dry,  and  water  is  accessible  for 
that  purpose.  Clearing  forms  the  first  and  one  of 
the   Diost  important  operations  of  the   farmer  in 

'ly-settled  and  thickly-wooded  countries,  but  in 
that  have  been  long  under  cultivation  is  sel- 
dom required :  it  is  intended  to  permit  the  free  ac- 
ceem  of  air  and  sunlight  to  the  soil.  The  object  of 
fencing  and  hedging  is  either  to  prevent  the  en- 
eroachment  of  the  larger  animals,  or  to  confine 
them  -within  given  limits  ;  and  boundary  fences  and 
hedges  are  also  intended  to  prevent  trespassing, 
and  to  preserve  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  owner  or 
occupier.  The  object  of  draining  is  the  removal 
of  Buperfiuootfwater,  which  lessens  the  fertility  of 
the  ooil ;  and  of  irrigation  to  supply  plants  and 
TegetaUes  with  sufficient  water  to  promote  their 
growth.  The  draining  of  marshy  or  wet  land  is 
commonly  effected  by  blind  drains,  or  such  as  are 
beneath  the  soil,  and  filled  with  loose  stones ;  or 
box  drains,  which  are  covered  drains,  having  a 
free  passage,  and  surrounded  with  permeable  ma- 
teri&bi ;  or  by  open  drains,  or  mere  troughs  or 
trenches,  ploughed  or  dug  along  the  surface  of  the 
gToni&d.  On  sloping  lands,  drains  should  run 
obiiqaely  along  the  sides,  that  their  descent  may 
not  be  too  rapid. 

III.  The  fertilization  of  soils  is  suggested 
paxtly  by  chemical  analysis,  practical  experience, 
and  geological  observations.  The  soil  is  the  up- 
permost stratum  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  con- 
•isls  principally  of  pulverulent  earthy  matter,  re- 
sulting ixom  the  decomposition  of  the  under  strata, 
mingled  with  organic  substances  chiefly  derived 
Irom  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Gravel,  sand,  clay, 
silica,  chalk,  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  the  principal 
mineral  constituents  of  soils.  The  most  fertile  soils 
mre  those  which  consist  of  an  admixture  of  clay 
and  sand,  ^ith  a  due  proportion  of  chalk  and  other 
mineral  ingredients,  along  with  a  large  supply  of 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Such 
•oils  are  commonlv  termed  '*  loam" 

Soils  are  classified  by  agriculturists  according  to 
tbeir  chief  ingredients ;  as  loamy,  clayey,  sandy, 
chalky,  and  peaty  soils.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
beat,  but  the  others  may  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  they  are 
deficient  Sand  and  lime,  or  chalk,  are  the  proper 
Additions  to  clayey  soils,  and  clay,  gypsum,  or 
to  sandy  and  gravelly  ones.  Clayey  soils 
eicpensive  to  bring  into  a  fertile  state,  but  when 
is  once  effected,  and  they  are  well  manured, 
yield  immense  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
»r,  most  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
rons  kinds.  The  most  fertile  soib  m  Great 
and  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  wheat, 
calcareous  clays.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
powerfully  promoted  by  comminution  and 
,  and  by  the  addition  of  manure.  Among 
fixst  may  be  mentioned  ploughing,  rolling, 


harrowing,  Sio.,  all  of  which  render  the  soil  more 
porous,  and  easily  permeable  to  the  raots  of  plants^ 
and  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Of  manures  it  may  be  remaiked  that 
their  nature  varies  with  the  constitution  of  the  soil. 
Lime  and  sand  are  the  best  manures  for  clayey 
soils,  gypsum  and  marl  for  sandy  ones.  Besides, 
every  kiud  of  soil  requires  a  proper  quantity  of 
vegetable  or  animal  manure,  without  which  it  will 
soon  become  exhausted  and  infertile.  Among 
manures  of  this  class  the  principal  are  rotten  dung 
and  other  organic  matter,  bone  dust,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  first  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  soils,  the  second  is  especially  valua- 
ble for  wheat,  and  the  third  and  fourth  have  been 
used  in  various  cases  with  apparent  advantage,  but 
require  furtlier  experiments  to  establish  their  pre- 
cise value.  In  the  application  of  manures,  refer- 
ence must  be  always  had  to  the  intended  crop,  as 
certain  plants  are  found  to  require  nourishment  of 
a  different  description  to  what  is  fitted  for  others, 
and  will  grow  feebly  or  not  at  all,  when  this  is 
absent  Wheat,  for  example,  will  not  produce  a 
full  kernel  on  soils  destitute  of  lime. 

IV.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  consists  in 
sowing  or  planting  the  seed  in  properly  prepared 
ground,  and  in  fostering  its  growth,  and  that  of  the 
resulting  young  plants,  hy  hoeing,  weeding,  6lc.  ; 
and  finally,  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  mature  plants,  seeds,  or  fruits.  The  plants 
mostly  cultivated  by  farmers,  are  the  cereal  grasses, 
or  such  as  produce  bread  corn,  esculent  roots, 
grasses  for  the  food  of  domestic  animals,  and  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  plants  employed  in  the  arts,  or 
used  as  food,  or  in  pharmacy.  Wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  which  constitute  the  most  important 
of  the  cereals,  are  cultivated  by  ploughing,  mow- 
ing, and  harrowing  the  laud  ;  then  scattering  the 
seed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  lightly  covering 
it  with  the  soil  by  harrowing.  When  ripe  it  is 
harvested  by  cutting  with  the  sickle,  tying  in  bun- 
dles, drying,  and  storing  in  bams  or  stacks.  Among 
the  esculent  roots  the  potato  and  turnip  are  the 
most  useful  and  generally  cultivated.  The  former 
is  cultivated  by  setting  the  buds  or  eyes  of  tlie  tu- 
bers, a  short  distance  apart  in  rows,  in  holes  made 
by  a  small  stick,  or  in  furrows.  The  seed  of  the 
turnip  is  commonly  set  by  merely  scattering  it 
over  the  surface  of  well-tilled  ground,  and  cover- 
ing it  over.  In  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  the  sort 
chosen  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  situation.  Grass  is  harvested  by  mowing 
with  a  scythe,  drying  by  spreading  it  out  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
and  storing  it  in  ricks  or  bams.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  "  Hay."  Flax  and  hemp  are  generally 
sown  "  broadcast,"  and  without  further  tillage  are 
left  to  mature,  when  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  allowed  to  undergo  a  species  of  rot- 
ting, previously  to  being.handed  over  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

V.  The  rearing  of  live-stock,  or  domestic  ani- 
mals, is  chiefly  confined  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Among  the  first,  the  Arabian  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  fleetest,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Scotch  as  the  hardiest  and  roost  suited  to  draught. 
Among  cattle,  the  Dutch,  or  short-horned,  the 
Lancashire,  or  long-horned,  the  Galloway,  or 
hornless,  and  the  Highland  breed,  may  be  named 
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as  the  most  uaeful.  Among  homed  cattle  those 
should  be  preferred  that  produce  the  most  milk, 
and  that  fatten  well  and  produce  the  best  beef, 
and  that  are  suited  to  the  climate  and  situation  of 
the  land.  Among  sheep  the  two  grand  divisions 
are  ahorUwooUd  and  long-ioooled,  both  of  which 
include  numerous  other  breeds.  The  Merino 
breed,  introduced  into  England  from  Spain  in  1787, 
have  the  finest  wool  and  are  most  valued.  Sheep 
are  sheared  in  the  spring  when  the  weather  is 
settled  and  warm.  Both  sheep  and  cattle  do  best 
and  fatten  quickest  when  well  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  provided  there  be  a  proper  amount  of 
ventilation.  Of  awine  a  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  breeds  which  fatten  best,  and  pro- 
duce  the  finest  flavored  pork.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  confining  pig8  in  dirty  sties  cannot  be  too 
much  avoided ;  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
permitted  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to  promote 
their  health,  without  allowing  tliem  to  run  at  large, 
as  in  the  latter  case  they  are  difficult  to  fatten.  In 
some  farms  the  rearing  of  poultry  constitutes  a 
most  profitable  object  of  attention.  The  Spanish 
fowls,  commonly  called  Minoreas,  are  the  largest 
and  hardiest,  and  are  good  layers.  To  promote 
their  power  in  this  respect,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  azotized  food,  as  grain, 
&c.,  and  should  be  kept  dry  and  well  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  The  management  of  cows  has 
been  already  noticed. 

VI.  The  rotation  or  succession  of  crops  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  successful  and  economical 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided 
by  agriculturists  into  exhausting  crops — restoring 
crops — and  cleaning  crops.  Tlie  most  exhaust- 
ing crops  are  usually  considered  to  be  thase  of 
com,  but  all  those  that  are  allowed  (o  ripen  their 
seed,  and  which  are  carried  off  the  ground,  are  also 
exhausting,  but  in  different  degrees.  Even  clover , 
tares,  and  grass  cut  green,  are  considered  as  ex- 
hausting, but  in  a  less  deg^ree  than  those  that  are 
allowed  to  ripen.  Restoring  crops  are  such  as  are 
allowed  to  decay  upon  the  ground,  or  are  con- 
sumed upon  it  by  domestic  animals.  Cleaning 
crops  are  such  as  are  grown  in  drills,  and  undergo 
the  usual  operations  of  weeding,  hoeing,  Slc.  ;  the 
majority  of  these  may  also  be  regarded  as  exhaust- 
ing crops.  An  exhausting  crop  should  always  be 
followed  by  a  restoring  or  a  cleaning  crop ;  or 
where  possible,  by  both  combined.  Crops  should 
also  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
soil  may  not  be  exhausted  of  any  one  particular 
kind  of  nutriment.  This  is  best  effected  by  so  ro- 
tating the  crops  that  plants  which  are  nearly  allied 
should  not  succeed  each  other,  as  the  same  or 
similar  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  successively  on 
the  same  soil,  soon  become  sickly.  This  may, 
however,  be  obviated  by  supplying  such  plants 
•vith  a  proper  quantity  of  the  sqbstances  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  by  applying  it  to  the 
soil  in  the  shape  of  manure ;  but  the  expense  of  so 
doing  so  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  manuring  with  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  as  to  preclude  the  introduction  of  this  plan 
on  the  large  scale.  See  Agriculture,  Cows, 
DuRT,  Butter,  Cheese,  Cream,  Manures,  &c. 

FAT,  CURRIERS'.  Fat  or  tallow  boiled  untU 
it  is  very  hard  and  blackish  when  cold. 

FEBRIFUGE.    Syn.  FiSRiFuaus.  (La^^from 


febria,  a  fever,  andfugo,  I  drive  away.)  TbaH 
which  possesses  the  power  of  curing  or  alleviating 
fever.  The  term  is  principal  iy  applied  to  metfi- 
cines  used  against  tlie  ague,  as  bark,  anenica 
acid,  and  their  preparatiou& 

FEET,  THE.    To  preserve  the  feet  in  a  proper 
condition,  they  should  be  frequently  soaked,  and 
well  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water.     The  naiia 
of  the  toes  should  be  pared  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming  inconveniently  long,  and    from   growing 
into  the  flesh.     Many  persons  sufier  severely  from 
tender  feet.    This  generally  arises  from  the  use 
of  thin  cotton  or  silk  stockings,  and  tight  bootii  or 
shoes,  that  are  not  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  of 
the  escape  of  the  perspiration.    The   beat  treat- 
ment is  the  immediate  adoption  of  worsted  stock- 
ings or  socks,  and  light  easy  shoes  of  buckskin, 
foatskin,  or  some  other  equally  soft  kind  of  leatiier. 
t  is  highly  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
to  preserve  the  feet  dry  ;  persons  who  are,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  the  wet,  or  who  are  frequently 
passengers    through    the    public    streets    in    bad 
weather,  should  regard  sound  and  jmod  boots  and 
shoes  as  the  most  essential  portion  or  their  ciotliing. 
In  fact,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  a   wei  back 
should  be  less  shunned  than  wet  feet.    Many  per- 
sons frequently  experience  extreme  coldness  and 
numbness  of  the  feet ;  the  best  remedies  for  such 
are  exercise  and  friction.    In  these  cases  stockings 
of  flannel  or  worsted  alone  should  be  worn,   and 
should  be* kept  on  throughout  the  night  if  required. 
The  peculiar   and   disagreeable  odor  which   » 
evolved  by  the  feet  of  some  individuals  in    bet 
weather,  may  be  removed  by  the  observance  of  cjcj^ 
treme  cleanliness,  and  by  occasionally  soaking  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  to  which  a  smaU  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  added. 

FERMENTATION.     Syn.    FsajcEvrATHn, 
{Fr. )  Gahruno,  (Ger.)  Fermentatio,  {Lmt^  fram 
fermento,  to  ferment.)     The  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  the  proximate  principles  of  organic  isnb- 
stances,  under  the  joint  influence  of  wanuth«  air, 
and  moisture,  and  the  reunion  of  their  eieraeiili 
forming  new  compounds.     Fermentation, 
ing  to  Liebig,  is  nothing  else  but  the  putrefactx 
of  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen  ;  or  a  meta- 
morphosis, by  which  the  elements  of  a  eotnplex 
molecule  group  themselves  so  as  to  form  mor^  m- 
timate  and  stable  compounds.     It  is  excited  by  tfaa 
contact  of  all  bodies,  the  elements  of  ivhich  are  in 
a  state  of  active  decomposition  or  fermentatioa. 
"  In  nitrogenized  substances  of  a  very   comidez 
constitution,  putrefaction  or  fermentation  is  tispea- 
taneously  established  when  water  is  present,  nnd 
the  temperature  sufficiently  high,  and  it  continocs 
till  the  original  compounds  are  wholly  destroyed. 
Substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  on  the  coiitxazy, 
require,  in  order  to  their  undergoing  this  metamorwj 
phosis,  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenized  n^ih  fsnosM 
already  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  {{ertnent^tionJWt 
The  substances  which  promote  this  change  «i8] 
termed  ferments ;  and  among  these,  the  pruM 
are  gliadine,  gluten,  vegetable  albumen,  and 
substances  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  de^imposatioii 
or  fermentation.     Yeast,  the  ferment  most  c 
monly  employed  for  inducing  the  vinous  fenr- 
tion,  is  such  a  substance  in  an  active  state  of 
trefaction,  and  whose  atoms  are  in  continua! 
tion.     Patrefying  animal  substances  are   equaBy 
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ea]teble  of  excitiDf  the  same  action.  It  is  only  in 
complex  organic  molecules  of  a  higher  order  that 
fermentation  or  putrefaction  takes  place.  The 
immediatA  cause  of  fennentation  in  such  bodies  as 
are  not  sufficiently  complicated  to  imdergo  this 
ehanife  by  the  mere  action  of  water  and  caloric,  is 
most  rationally  presumed  to  arise  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  atoms  of  these  bodies,  which  are 
undergoing  this  change.  Thus,  the  motion,  or 
OMiflict  of  the  elements  of  the  body  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  as  those  of  yeast,  when  employed 
to  excite  the  vinous  fermentation,  destroys  the 
eqailibrium  of  the  atoms  of  the  sugar,  and  these, 
grouping  themselves  according  to  their  special  at- 
tractions, enter  into  new  combinations,  and  form 
new  compounds.  The  charcoal  (carbon)  of  the 
sugar  partly  unites  itself  to  the  oxygen,  forming 
carbonic  acid,  and  partly  to  the  hydrogen,  forming 
alcohol.  A  similar  kind  of  decomposition  and  in- 
terchange of  elements  takes  place  in  all  organic 
substances  during  the  state  of  fermentation ;  the 
proporttous  of  the  elements  liberated,  and  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  their  reunion,  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  the  precise  composition  of  such  sub- 
stances. 

Chemists  have  distinguished  fermentation  into 
five  kinds,  viz. :  1.  The  aaccharine  fermentation, 
by  which  starch  and  gum  are  converted  into  sugar. 
2.  The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation,  by  which 
sagar  is  converted  into  alcohol.  3.  The  viscous  or 
mucilaginous  fermentation,  which  converts  sugar 
into  slime  or  mucilage,  instead  of  alcohol.  4.  The 
mettous  fermentation,  by  which  alcohol  is  convert- 
^jfd  Into  vinegar,  b.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or 
putrefaction,  which  is  exhibited  in  its  most  marked 
iana  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances. 

1.  The  saccharine  fermentation  occurs  during 
the  germination  and  kiln-drying  of  grain  in  the 
operations  of  malting,  and  in  the  mashing  of  malt 
in  brewing,  and  the  sweetening  of  bread  during  Its 
exposure  to  heat  in  the  oven.  The  substance  which 
most  powerfully  excites  the  sugar  fermentation  has 
been  discovered  by  Payen  and  Pereoz  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar principle,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
oi  diastase.    It  forms  about  one  per  cent  of  good 
barley  malt,  and  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
converting  starch  into  gum  (dextrine)  or  sugar,  at 
the  temperature  of  from  1 49°  to  1 68°  Fahr.    When 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  1  part  of  diastase 
will,  in  a  few  hours,  e^ct  the  conversion  of  2000 
parts  of  starch  into  sugar,  provided  the  temperature 
be  not  higher  than  1&°  F.     During  the  action  of 
this  substance  on  starch,  it  is  itself  decomposed  ; 
and  when  the  sugar  fermentation  ceases,  it  has 
entirely  desappeared.     It  is  the  presence  of  diastase 
in  malt,  which  alone  converts  the  starch  of  the 
grain  into  sugar  daring  the  operation  of  mashing 
ith  hot  water ;  and  hence  will  be  seen  the  neces- 
ly  of  employuig  water  of  a  proper  temperature, 
on  this  depend  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
wort,  and  consequently  its  fitness  for  undergo- 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  for  making  beer. 
Tillable  albumen   and  gluten  also  possess  the 
'iperty  of  exciting  the  saccharine  fermentation, 
in  a  considenmly  inferior  degree  to  diastase. 
9j4  decoction  of  2  parts  of  potato  starch  in  20  of 
^kaler,  mixed  with  1  part  of  wheat  gluten,  and  set 
4Bds  for  8  or  9  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about 
160°.  will  be  found  to  have  become  thin,  trans- 


parent, and  sweet,  and  to  consist  of  sugar,  guiD/ 
and  some  unchanged  starch,  and  sour  gluten  which 
has  lost  the  power  of  acting  on  fresh  starch.  A 
decoction  of  1  oz.  of  starch  in  1  lb.  of  water  ex- 
hibits like  phenomena  by  mere  exposure  to  the  ai; 
for  6  or  8  weeks  in  warm  weather,  provided  fresh 
water  be  occasionally  stirred  in  to  supply  the  loss 
occasioned  by  evaporation.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
starch  is  first  transformed  into  gum  before  its  con- 
version into  sugar  ;  and  if  the  process  be  stopped  at 
the  proper  point,  a  solution  of  that  substance  may 
be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  10  to  25  parts  of 
starch  should  be  mixed  with  about  400  parts  of 
water  at  77°  to  86°  F.,  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  140°,  when  100  parts  of  starch  must  be  added, 
and  the  heat  increased  to  158°,  and  kept  about 
that  point  for  20  or  30  minutes,  or  until  the  turbid 
fluid  becomes  limpid  and  transparent.  The  starch 
is  now  converted  into  mucilage,  and  by  rapidly 
raising  the  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  any  further 
change  will  be  prevented.  A  solution  of  gum  or 
dextrine  will  be  thus  obtained. 

The  sugar  formed  during  the  germination  of 
seeds  containing  starch  results  from  the  action  of 
diastase,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  woody  fibre, 
(lignine,)  which  has  a  similar  constitution,  is  de- 
veloped, forming  the  skeleton  of  the  young  plant 
(Liebig.)     See  Diastase,  Dextrine,  Slc 

2.  The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  is  the 
peculiar  decomposition  which  sugar  in  solution  un- 
dergoes, under  certain  circumstances,  and  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  eliminated,  and  alcohol  obtained. 
The  presence  of  a  ferment  is  essential  to  excite 
this  fermentation,  as  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure 
sugar  will  remain  unaltered,  even  though  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°  F.,  which  is 
that  most  favorable  for  its  production.  But  if  a 
small  portion  of  yeast,  or  of  a  similar  saccharine 
solution,  whose  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  motion, 
be  added,  the  usual  symptoms'of  fermentation  will 
rapidly  occur,  and  will  continue  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  when  the  liquid 
will  become  clear,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
diluted  alcohol,  while  the  yeast  will  have  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  have  lost  its 
power  of  exciting  fermentation  in  fresh  sirup. 

In  the  juices  of  sweet  fruits,  and  in  those  vegeta- 
ble solutions  that  spontaneously  run  into  the  state 
of  fermentation,  the  ferment  is  supplied  by  nature, 
and  is  intimately  associated  with  the  saccharine 
matter.  In  such  cases,  the  nitrogenous  matters 
present  are  the  first  to  sufier  decomposition  or  fer- 
mentation, and  this  peculiar  motion  of  their  atoms 
is  communicated  to  the  sugar,  and  continues  till 
the  latter  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  liquid, 
or  the  former  are  wholly  precipitated  m  the  shape 
of  decomposed  yeast  or  ferment  In  those  vegeta 
ble  solutions  which  scarcely  pass  into  the  state  oi 
fermentation,  or  among  whose  molecules  such 
changes  progress  slowly  and  irregidarly,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogenized  matters,  or  exciters  of 
fermentation,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a 
ferment  Recently -expressed  grape-juice  (Must) 
ofiers  a  lively  instance  of  the  former  class  of  sub- 
stances, and  mfusion  of  malt  (Wort)  of  the  lattei 
When  grapes  are  squeezed  in  the  air,  the  limpid 
juice  soon  manifests  the  usual  symptoms  of  fer- 
mentation, the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  and  the  nitrogenized  prmciples 
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which  the  juice  previouBly  contained  are  decom- 
posed  and  precipitated  under  the  form  of  a  ferment, 
(yeast,)  which  immediately  indaces  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sugar  ;  and  this  state  continues  until 
either  the  whole  of  the  yfeast  is  precipitated  in  an 
insoluble  and  inert  form,  or  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
is  decom|X)8ed.  In  the  juice  of  those  grapes  that 
produce  the  more  perfect  wines,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  exciters  of  fermentation  and  the 
sugar,  are  so  accurately  apportioned  by  nature, 
that  the  whole  of  the  former  are  decomposed,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  converted  into  alco- 
hol ;  so  that  the  liquid  (wine)  is  left  in  a  state  not 
liable  to  future  change.  When  an  infusion  of  malt 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
suitable  for  fermentation,  no  such  a  change  takes 
place  in  its  constitution  as  that  just  described. 
Here  the  uitrogenized  matters  (gluten,  gliadine, 
vegetable  albumen,  &c.)  are  absent,  or  at  least 
present  in  too  small  quantities  to  excite  the  vinous 
fermentation  ;  the  result  is,  that  this  infusion  ulti- 
mately undergoes  a  mixed  species  of  fermentation 
or  decomposition,  with  the  production  of  products 
widely  diiferent  from  those  that  result  from  the 
trtte  vinous  fermentation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
liquid  becomes  spoiled.  But  if  a  ferment  (yeast) 
be  added  to  this  infusion  of  malt  under  the  above 
circumstances,  and  in  the  proper  proportion  to  the 
sugar  present,  the  true  vinous  fermentation  will 
speedily  commence,  and  the  liquid  will  become 
Clin  verted  into  beer.  This  is  what  actually  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  brewing  ;  and  the  scientific 
brewer  endeavors  to  employ  a  proper  quantity  of 
ferment  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  saccharine 
matter  of  his  wort,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
equally  endeavors  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excess. 

Thft  chief  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
alcokolt  but  there  ere  other  substances  simultane- 
ously produced,  and  which  remain  associated  with 
the  fermented  liquor.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
are  cenauthic  acid,  oenanthic  ether,  oil  of  potato 
spirit,  oil  of  grain,  &c. ;  none  of  which  exist  previ- 
ously to  fermentation,  and  are  generally  supposed 
to  result  from  the  action  of  the  nitrogenized  matters 
of  the  solution  on  the  sugar.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances theee  extraneous  products  are  formed 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  under  others  ;  and 
as  these  substances  injure  the  value  of  the  alcohol 
with  which  they  are  associated,  a  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  their  production,  is  a  desideratum  to  the 
brewer  and  distiller. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  the  researches  of  MM. 
Colin  and  Th^nard,  and  more  recently  by  those  of 
Boutron-Chalard,  Fremy,  and  Rousseau,  that  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  con- 
stituting the  ferment,  materially  influences  the 
nature  of  the  ftrmentation.  The  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  ferment,  to  be  able  to  excite  the  vinous 
fermentation,  is  to  be  sufficiently  acidulous  to  act 
on  colored  papers ;  and  this  acidity  should  arise 
firom  the  presence  of  certain  vegetable  acids  and 
salts,  capable  of  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonates  by  their  spontaneous  decomposition. 
Those  acids  and  salts  which  are  found  to  pre-exist 
in  fermentable  fruits  and  liquors,  as  the  tartaric, 
citric,  malic,  and  lactic  acids,  and  their  salts,  should 
be  chosen  ;  and  of  these  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  bitartrate  ot  potaasa,  from  its  presence  | 


in  the  grape.    The  addition  of  any  of  the«w  sob* 
stances  to  a  saccharine  solution  renders  ns  fer- 
mentation both  more  active  and  complete.     Thi 
favcM-able  influence  of  cream  of  tartar  on  fenneotsr 
tion  was  first  pointed  out  by  Th^nard  and  Colin  j 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  of  this  article  h^»  o^eoL 
adopted  in  practice,  with  manifest  advant^ee.  fey 
the  manufacturers  of   British  wine.     When  the 
acidity  caused  by  these  acids,  or  their  acidulom 
salts,  in  a  ferment,  is  considerable,  the  animal  aiid 
mineral  poisons,  the  essential  oils,  and  various  other 
substances,   cease   to  modify  the    fermentation ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  resulting  alcohol  is 
obtained  in  a  purer  state,  as  the  extraneous  pro- 
ducts which  we  have  just  mentioned  are  either  not 
formed  at  all,  or  only  in  small  and  uainiportant 
quantities :  but  the  contrary  takes  piaffe  if  the  fer- 
ment be  rendered  neutral  by  washinfr  with  water. 

When  the  ferment  has  partially  undergone  8p(m^ 
taneous  decomposition,  and  exerrws  an  alkaline 
reaction  on  test  paper,  it  ceases  ^i  excite  the  alco- 
holic fer9ientation  in  solutions  »»f  cane-eogar,  but 
instead  thereof,  induces  the  dnrelopment  of  laetiae 
(sugar  of  milk)  and  lactic  acid,  and  in  this  respect 
exercises  a  similar  action  on  solutions  of  sujvur  im 
that  of  caseins,  diastase,  and  animal  membrane. 
This  diflereuce  of  action  has  been  shown  by  MM. 
Rousseau,  to  be  nothing  more  than  rational,  for 
when  yeast  has  become  alkaline,  it  is  converted 
into  a  sulistance  presenting  all  the  properties  of 
caseine. 

I  have  stated  that  sugar  is  alone  capable  ot  di- 
rect convenion  into  alcohd  by  fermeDtation  ;  it 
may  be  therefore  proper  to  state  that  there  am 
several  varieties  of  sugar,  all  of  which  possess  simi- 
lar properties  in  this  respect  In  a  late  claabifica- 
tion  of  the  sugars,  Liebig  has  included  laetiae 
(sugar  of  milk)  among  these  bodies,  becaoee  tfaii 
substance  disappears  in  milk  exposed  to  a  proper 
temperature,  with  the  same  phenomena  that  ac- 
company the  fermentation  of  the  other  sugars,  carw 
bonic  acid  being  disengaged,  and  alcohol  left  in 
the  liquid.  Araka,  which  is  an  alcoholic  liquor* 
distilled  in  Tartary  from  fermented  mare's  milk, 
and  arikat  a  similar  liquor,  distilled  from  fermented 
cow's  milk,  in  Iceland,  are  practical  instances  of 
the  conversion  of  lactine  into  alcohol  by  fermenta- 
tion. There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  each 
variety  of  sugar  is  first  converted  into  grape  sugar* 
by  contact  with  the  ferment,  and  that  this  variety 
of  sugar  is  alone  capable  of  yielding  carhonic  acid 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation.  (Liebig.)  For  thai 
conversion  of  grille  sugar,  it  is  presumed  that  ona 
of  its  atoms,  (represented,  in  the  crystallized  state* 
by  Cu  H|«  Oh,)  loses  two  atoms  of  water, 
yields  (according  to  theory)  44*84{  of 
acid,  4M2{  (49*38,  Th6nard)  of  alcohol, 
9-04}  of  water,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
periments  of  Ouerin-Varry.  According  to 
Lussac,  45  Iba  of  sugar  are  converted  into  23 
of  alcohol,  and  22  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
planation  will  be  simplified  by  reference  to  the 
lowing  diagram : 


4  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  contain    -     C« 


2  atoms  of  alcohol  contain 


O. 


-      -    Ci   Hj,  O^ 

1  atom  of   grape-sugar,  dried  at  )  Z     71     ^^        . 
212<',  oontaiBs  -        -        .      .  J^«  "»  *-V  ., 
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the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  by 
grouping  of  the  elements  of  grape-sugar, 
micohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  without 
the  elements  of  the  body  which  excites  the  fer- 
mentation taking  any  part  in  the  conifprslon. 

In  the  practical  production  and  proper  regulation 
of  the  vinous  fermentation  consists  the  art  of  the 
brenrer,  wine  maker,  and  distiller.  The  circum- 
■tmaces  most  favorable  to  this  fermentation,  are>~ 
a  certain  decree  of  warmth  and  a  sufficient  quart' 
tity  of  active  ferment f  and  its  due  distribution 
tkrottffh  the  liquor.  The  temperature  of  from  68° 
to  77^  is  iisually  regarded  as  most  propitious  for 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  fermentation, 
bat  it  has  been  ably  shown  by  Liebig,  that,  at  this 
tecuperature,  the  newly  formed  alcohol  slowly  un- 
det^noes  the  acetons  fermentation,  forming  vinegar, 
by  which  the  value  of  the  liquor  is  lessened.  This 
oonvermon  of  alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95°  Fahr.,  and  grad- 
nally  becomes  more  languid,  until,  at  about  46° 
to  50**  Fahr.,  (8  to  10  C.,)  it  ceases  altogether, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  nflrogenons  substances  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  this  low  temperature  is  scarcely 
diminished  in  a  perceptible  degree.  '*  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  wort  (or  any  other  saccharine 
•olation)  is  fermented  in  wide,  open,  shallow  ves- 
sels, as  is  done  in  Bavaria,  which  afford  free  and 
nnUnnited  access  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
this  in  a  sitnation  where  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  460  to  50°  Fahr.,  (8°  to  10°  C.,)  a  separ- 
ation of  the  nitrogenous  constitnents,  t.  «.,  the  ex- 
citen*  of  acidification,  takes  place  shnultaneonsly 
on  the  surface,  and  within  the  whole  body  of  the 
fiqoid.**  (Liebig.)  By  this  method  wine  or  beer 
is  obtained,  which  is  invariably  far  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  fermented  in  the  usual  mtinner. 

The  quantity  of  the  ferment,  ^ually  with  the 
temperatnre  at  which  the  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted, materially  influences  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  liquor.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
the  most  perfect  wines  ar^  produced  from  "  mw*/,*' 
\«iiich  contains  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrogcn- 
ized  matter  and  sugar  to  occasion  mutual  decom- 
position during  fermentation,  so  that  no  nitroge- 
noas  constitnents,  or  exciters  of  fermentation,  re- 
main in  the  liquor,  to  occasion  the  acidification  of 
the  newly-formed  alcohol.  When,  however,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  in  excess,  a  large  portion  of 
the  sngar  remains  undecomposed,  or  the  remain- 
ins  undecompOHed  nitrogenous  matters  continue  to 
operate  the  same  effect  upon  the  alcohol  as  they 
previously  did  upon  the  sugar,  but,  in  this  case, 
witii  the  production  of  acetic  acid  instead  of  spirit 
**  So  long  as  sugar  and  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
m  SL  state  of  continuing  decomposition,  exist  side 
Vy  mde  in  a  fluid,  fermentation  proceeds.  While 
rygpen  is  excluded  both  these  processes  of  trans- 
lation, namely,  that  of  the  sugar  and  that  of 
nitrogenons  substance,  or  ferment,  complete 
^ives  side  by  side  and  limit  each  other  mn- 
ty  ;  so  that  if  the  transformation  of  the  sugar 
ipleted  before  that  of  the  ferment,  as  hap- 
for  example,  in  the  juice  of  grapes  poor  in 
-,  there  remams,  after  the  completion  of  the 
of  fermentation,  that  is,  after  the  resolution 
the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  sicohol,  a  cou- 
ple amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  re- 
10  the  same  properties  which  they  poayesBed 


in  the  juice  previous  to  fermentation.  This  doet 
not  happen  with  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  southern 
climates.  These  grapes  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  substance  remains  un- 
decomposed after  all  nitfogenous  matters  have 
completely  separated  in  an  insoluble  state,  as  yeast 
Such  wines  alter  very  little  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  the  red  wines  of  this  kind,  however,  acidifyi 
because  their  coloring  matter  is  of  ready  mutability^ 
and  performs,  when  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
part  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents. 

"  The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  grape-juice, 
which  remain  in  wine  after  fermentation,  or  those 
ferments  or  exciters  of  fermentation  in  the  sugar, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  <ifter  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  sugar,  are  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  ensuing  process  of  the  acidification  of  the 
alcohol."     (Liebig*8  Lectures.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vinous  fermentation  ts  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  success,  when  the  whole, 
or  neariy  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  all  those  substances 
that  tend  to  excite  acidification  are  thrown  down 
in  an  insoluble  form.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
liquor  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  period, 
and  will  rapidly  acquire  a  degree  of  maturity, 
lyliich,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  occupies 
some  years.  To  produce  this  effect  in  practice, 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  ferment  and  su- 
gar are  present  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  one  or  the  other  when 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  nitrogenized  matters 
constituting  the  ferments  in  grape-juice,  and  vege- 
table juices  generally,  have  a  similar  composition 
to  that  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  caseine  of  milk ;  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present  appear 
to  depend  not  only  upon  the  climate,  but  also  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vine  grows* 
**  The  amount  of  these  constituents  of  blood  pro- 
duced in  plants,  as  in  the  vine,  for  instance,  may 
be  increased  by  supplying  them  with  animal  ma- 
nures. Cow-dung  is  rich  in  alkalis,  which  exercise 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  produced  by  plants  ;  it  is  poor 
in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
substances  which  minister  to  the  formation  of  the 
constituents  of  blood.  The  excrements  of  man 
contain  but  a  small  amount  of  alkalis,  but  they 
act  especially  and  favorably  upon  the  production 
of  the  blood  constituents  ;  or,  if  you  like  the  phra- 
seology better,  in  producing  ferments, — agent# 
capable  of  exciting  fermentation  in  the  juices  of 
plants. 

**  It  may  therefore  be  easily  understood,  that  we 
can  exercise  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  our  manner  of 
cultivation — ^by  a  judicious  choice  of  manure.  We 
may  rationally  improve  a  must,  riek  in  ferment, 
i.  e.  blood  constituents,  by  the  addition  of  sugar, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  thai 
this  sugar  has  been  produced  in  the  organism  oj 
some  other  species  of  plant;  or  toe  may  add  to 
the  expressed  juice  of  our  unripe  grapes,  ths 
dried  ripe  grapes  of  southern  climes.  In  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  these  are  real  improvements 
which  have  nothing  in  them  very  recondite,  very 
diflicttit  of  comprehension,  or  objectionable."  (Lie* 
big's  Lectures.) 

The  preceding  remarks  of  the  Olustrious  chemist 
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of  Giefiflen,  though  specially  alluding  to  the  juice 
of  grapes,  and  to  wines,  are  equally  applicable  to 
every  other  vegetable  juice  or  solution  employed 
in  the  production  of  fermented  liquors.  The  Brit- 
ish wine-maker,  who  employs  the  juice  of  fruits 
less  saccharine,  and  )ess  abundant  in  natural  fer- 
ment than  the  grape,  may  easily  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  produce  a  liquor  equal  in 
strength  to  the  strongest  foreign  wine ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  may  add  such  a  proportion  of 
ferment,  if  any  is  required,  as  will  convert  the 
whole  of  this  sugar  into  alcohol,  which  he  may 
preserve  in  the  liquor  undecomposed,  by  carrying 
on  the  fermentation  at  a  temperature  that  will 
oppose  its  acetitication  or  transformation  into  vine- 
gar. But  perhaps  no  kind  of  liquor  in  general  use 
would  be  more  improved  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  than  cider.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  careless  and  imperfect  way  in 
whicb  the  fermentation  of  apple-juice  is  usually 
conducted,  and  the  superiority  of  the  cider  of  one 
county  over  that  of  another;  it  is  by  a  partial 
application  of  this  knowledge  in  the  one  case,  and 
its  neglect  in  the  other,  that  this  difference  exists. 

In  the  fermentation  of  malt  wort,  the  application 
of  these  principles  has  been  productive  of  the  great- 
est advantages.  The  superiority  of  Bavarian 
beer,  which  is  brewed  on  the  above  plan,  ovel* 
other  beer,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and,  in  this 
country,  the  superior  quality  of  the  Scotch  and 
Burton  ales  {East  India)  over  those  of  our  ordi- 
nary brewers  may  be  mainly  referred  to  the  low 
heat  of  the  fermentation,  and  the  employment  of 
a  proper  proportion  of  ferment,  (yeast.) 

The  exact  quantity  of  yeast  required  to  produce 
the  entire  decomposition  of  the  sugar  m  wort  of 
any  given  gravity,  is  a  problem  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  correctly  solved,  from  the  varying  powers  of 
exciting  fermentation  possessed  by  dinerent  sam- 
ples, dependent  upon  age,  &c.,  and  also  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  liquor  with  which  they  are  to  be 
mixed.  It  has  bien  stated  that  a  quantity  of  yeast, 
whose  moloculf^  are  in  a  state  of  active  motion, 
equivalent  to  I^  parts'  of  dried  yeast,  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  perfect  fermentation  of  100  parts 
of  sugar  ;  but  this  assertion  requires  confirmation. 
The  Scotch  ale  brewer  usually  employs  but  1  gal- 
lon of  yeast  to  every  240  gallons  of  wort,  of  the 
average  gravity  of  about  40  lbs.  per  barrel,  and 
never  adds  more  during  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
4>rocess,  unless  absolutely  required.  In  England 
about  1  per  cent,  of  yeast  is  the  usual  dose  for 
worts  of  the  ordinary  strength.  For  a  wort  of 
about  30  lbs.  per  barrel,  2  to  3  lbs.  of  yeast  are 
usually  employed.  An  excess  of  yeast  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  fermentation 
proceed  too  rapidly  for  the  production  of  good  li- 
quor, but  also  greatly  increases  the  temperature  of 
the  wort,  and  renders  the  process  less  easily  con- 
trolled. 

In  the  brewmg  of  beer,  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is  not  permitted  by  the 
brewer;  but  as  soon  as  the  daily  attenuation  of 
the  liquor  becomes  but  trifling,  it  is  "  cleansed"  to 
prevent  the  head  of  the  barm  mixing  with  the 
beer,  which  would  then  become  *'  yeast-bitten." 
In  worts  that  are  fermented  for  the  purpose  of 
distUlation,  this  plan  is  not  adopted  ;  but  the  fer- 
mentation is  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  whale  of 


the  matter  capable  of  conversion  mto  alccJyd  hai 
disappeared  from  the  liquor,  when  it  is  submitted 
to  the  still. 

The  symptoms  of  a  perfect  fermentation  of  malt 
wort  have  been  thus  described  by  a  writer  oo 
brewing. — 1.  A  cream-like  substance  forms  round 
the  edges  of  the  gyle  tun,  which  gradually  extendi 
itself,  and  iritimately  coven  the  whole  surface  oc 
the  liquor.  2.  A  fine  curly,  or  caoltflower-l^ad, 
in  a  similar  way  extends  itself  over  the  snrface, 
and  indicates  to  the  experienced  brewer  the  proba- 
ble quality  of  the  fermentation.  3.  The  "  stomach,'* 
or  vinous  odor,  is  next  evolved,  and  continues  to 
increase  with  the  attenuation  of  the  wort.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  this  odor  is  also  an  uidication  of 
the  state  of  the  fermentation.  4.  The  cauliflower- 
head  changes  or  rises  to  a  fine  "  rocky"  or  '*  yeas* 
ty"  head,  and  ultimately  falls  down.  5.  In  thii 
stage  the  head  assumes  a  peculiar  yeasty  appear- 
ance, called  by  brewers  "  close-yeasty"  and  the 
gas  is  evolved  in  sufficient  quantity  to  blow  op  tit- 
tle "  bells"  or  "  bladders"  which  immediately 
burst,  and  are  followed  by  othera,  at  intervals  de- 
pending on  the  activity  and  forwardnecs  of  the 
fermentation.  These  bells  should  be  bright  and 
clear ;  as,  if  they  appear  opaque  or  dirty,  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  the  woit.     (Black.} 

The  maturation  or  ripening  of  beer  and  wiae 
by  age  depends  upon  the  slow  conversion  of  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  which  escaped  deoompositioii  in 
the  gyle  tuny  or  fermenting  vessel.     This  oonver- 
eion  proceeds  most  perfectly  in  veeseb  which  en- 
tirely exclude  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of  wine  in 
bottles ;  but  whm  air  is  present,  it  is  nsoally  ac- 
companied by  slow  acetification.    This  is  the  caaa 
of  wine  in  casks ;  the  porosity  of  tfie  wood  allow- 
ing the  very  gradual  permeation  of  the  air.  Hence 
the  superiority  okboitled  wine  over  draught  wine, 
or  that  which  has  matured  in  wood.     Good  wine, 
or  well-fermented  beer,  is  vastly  iroprored  by  age, 
when  properly  preserved ;  but  inferior  liquor,  or 
even  superior  liquor,  when  preserved  in  improper 
vessels  and  situations,  becomes  acidulous,  from  tfaa 
conversion  of  its  alcohol  into  vinegar.     Taxtnesa  or 
acidity  is  consequently  very  generally,  th««tgii 
wrongly,  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  sign  of  sige 
in  liquor.     The  peculiar  change  by  which   fo- 
mented liquors  become  mature  or  ripe  by  agne,  is 
termed  the  "  insensible  fermentation."     It  m  tba 
alcoholic  fermentation  impeded  by  the  presence  oi 
the  already -formed  spirit  in  the  liquor,  and  by  the 
lownesa  of  the  temperature. 

We  have  seen  that  other  products  besides  alco- 
hol are  formed,  under  certain  circumstances,  da- 
ring the  fermentation  of  the  sacdiarine  aolutiona  el 
vegetables,  and  that  these  substances  lessen  the 
value  of  the  alcohol  with  which  they  are 
ted.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  oils  which 
over  in  distillation  from  fermented  potato  and 
worts.  The  first  has  been  called  potato  sfirH 
fuseldl,  &c ;  the  second  corn-spirit  oii,  ml 
grain,  Slc  According  to  Messrs.  Boi 
the  distillers,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  500 
of  corn-spirit  yield  about  one  gallon  of  est 
the  above  oils  are  limpid  and  colorless,  and 
a  nauseous  odor  and  taste,  and  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  dii 
able,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  be^ 
These  peculiar  substances  abound  in  all  i 
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'  but  occur  in  greater  quantity  when  damag;adgiain 
IB  employed  to  make  the  mash.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  produc- 
tion of  this  oil,  by  not  pushing  the  attenuation  of 
the  wort  too  far,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  to 
Uie  wort  before  submitting  it  to  fermentation.  The 
-best  means  of  depriving  spirits  of  these,  or  other 
substances  of  a  similar  nature,  is  to  largely  dilute 
them  with  water,  and  to  draw  them  over  at  a 
gciitle  heat  Agitation  with  olive  oil,  decantation, 
dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
distillation at  a  moderate  heat,  have  also  been  re- 
commended. An  excellent  method,  frequently 
adopted  to  purify  nauseous  whiskey  distilled  from 
corn-spirit,  is  filtration  through  a  series  of  6  or  8 
vessels,  filled  with  newly-burnt  and  coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal.  This  plan  succeeds  perfectly  with 
moderately  diluted  spirits. 

On  the  Continent  the  peculiar  taste  which  grain 
and  potato  oils  impart  to  spirit  is  termed  "fusel." 
To  remove  this,  about  10  per  cent,  of  common  vin- 
egar, and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
and  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  spirit  is  next 
allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then  distilled. 
A  eolation  of  chloride  of  lime  is  also  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
the  above  cases,  a  species  of  ether  is  formed  whi^ 
possesses  a  very  agreeable  odor.  In  the  first  case, 
ft^e«4te  of  oxide  of  amylol  is  produced,  which  has 
sb  p.easant  a  taste  and  smell  of  fruit,  that  "  it  may 
be  employed  for  perfuming  apartments  and  making 
ratffias."  The  chloride  of  amylol  has  also  a  pleas- 
ant ethereal  smell  and  taste.  j^The  afiinity  of  the 
hydmted  oxide  of  amylol  (fuseldl)  for  acetic  acid 
is  so  great,  that  they  readily  unite  without  the 
intervention  of  a  mineral  acid.  (Doebereiner.) 
Thus,  the  oil  of  vitriol  mentioned  above,  though 
Always  used  in  practice,  might  be  omitted  without 
any  disadvantaee. 

It  U  often  of  the  utmoot  importance  to  brew* 
era,  wiue-merekants,  Bugar-rejineraf  ^c,  to  be 
able  to  le§senthe  activity  of  the  vinous  fermenta' 
tion^  or  to  stop  it  altogether,  or  to  prevent  its  ae* 
cession  to  sirups  or   saccharine   and  vegetable 
solutions.    The  nature  of  the  animalized  matter 
forming  ferment,  the  presence  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  fermentation,  will  readily  suggest  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed  in  such  cases.    Whatever 
will  still  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  forming  the  ferment,  will  render 
tfacm    inoperative    as    exciters    of   fermentation. 
Among  the  simplest  means  of  efiecting  this  object, 
and  such  as  admit  of  easy  practical  application, 
may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  either  cold  or  heat. 
At  a  temperature  below  about  50°  F.,  the  acetous 
fermentation  ceases  altogether,  and  the  alcoholic 
lermentation  proceeds  with  diminished  activity  as 
he  temperature  falls,  until  at  about  38°  F.  it  en- 
tirely ceasea     In  like  manner,  the  rapid  increase 
mf  the  temperature  of  a  fermenting  liquid  will  ar- 
BBflt  its  fermentation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  action 
flf  cold,  as  it  is  of  easier  application,  and  perfectly 
precipitates  the  ferment  in  an  inert  state.    For  this 
purpose,   a  temperature  of  about  180  or  200°  is 
preferable,  or  even  that  of  boiling  water  may  be 
ipioyed  with  advantage.    In  practice,  fluids  are 
imonly  raised  to  their  boiling  point  for  this  pur- 
r,  er  are  submitted  to  the  h^t  of  a  water-bath, 
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(207^°  F.)  In  this  way  the  fermentation  of  sirups 
and  vegetable  solutions  and  juices  b  usually  ar- 
rested in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

Among  subitaneea  that  may  be  added  to 
liquids  to  arrest  fermentation,  the  most  active 
are — ^the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  coarsely-powdered 
mustard  seeds  or  pure  flour  of  mustard,  sulphurous 
acid  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphite  of  lime,  tinctuie  of  catechu,  alcohol, 
strong  acetic  acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  bruised 
honeradish,  garlic,  and  cloves,  and  their  essential 
oils,  and  all  the  other  volatile  oils  tiiat  contain  sul- 
phur, and  most  of  the  salts  that  readily  part  with 
theur  oxygen.  All  the  above  arrest  fermentation, 
and  render  yeast  inoperative,  and  they  possess  thb 
power  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
above.  In  practice,  mustard,  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  sulphite  of  lime,  are  those  most 
adapted  for  beer,  cider,  wines,  sirups,  &c. ;  but 
some  of  the  others  are  occasionally  used,  though 
less  active.  For  arresting  or  preventing  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  vegetable  juices  and  solutions, 
and  the  medicated  sirups  employed  in  pharmacy, 
mustard  seed,  or  this  with  a  little  bruised  cloves, 
should  alone  be  used,  as  the  addition  of  acids  oi 
salts  would  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  their  ac- 
tive principles.  For  this  reason  such  liquids  should 
be  kept  in  a  sufliciently  low  temperature  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  and  should  they  pass  into  that 
state,  it  should  be  preferably  arrested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold,  as  above  explained.  (See 
Bread,  Brewing,  Yeast,  &c.) 

3.  The  viscous  or  mucilaginous  fermentation, 
is  that  peculiar  change  which  produces  the  "  ropi- 
uess"  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors.  This  spe- 
cies of  decomposition  is  exhibited  in  the  most  com- 
plete state,  when  the  juices  of  carrots,  onions, 
beet  roots,  &c.,  are  fermented  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  At  ordinary  temper- 
atures alcohol  is  formed,  but  in  this  case  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar substance  which  is  pre'cipitated  as  a  species  of 
slimy  mucilage  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Weak 
solutions  of  sugar  (1  to  20)  boiled  with  yeast  oi 
gluten,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  85° 
to  105°  Fahr.,  readily  pass  into  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. The  best  means  of  arresting  this  dis- 
position in  fermented  liquors,  is  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum  or  catechu,  dissolved  in  water,  or  an  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  nut  galls.  A  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  a  like 
effect  When  weak  sirups  are  attacked  in  this 
way,  the  best  remedy  is  to  heat  them  to  the  boil- 
ing point 

4.  The  acetous  fermentation,  or  the  production 
of  vinegar  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  has  been 
already  briefly  touched  on,  under  the  liead  Ace- 
TiFiCATioN.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this 
species  of  fermentation  differs  from  those  previously 
noticed  ;  for  whereas  they  are  capable  of  continu- 
ing in  vessels  without  access  of  air,  when  once 
excited,  this  is  immediately  stopped  when  the  air 
is  excluded,  and  under  ordinary  circumstancei> 
proceeds  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  sarface  exposed  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen.  It  also  diflers  from  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  by  the  products  being  formed, 
not  only  by  a  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  the 
siriwtance  undergoing  decompf>sition.  but  by  meam 
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of  oxygen  luA  previously  contained  in  that  sub- 
stance. 

Pure  alcohol  diluted  with  water  does  not  acidify 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  when 
mixed  with  organic  matters,  as  in  the  state  it  ex- 
ists in  fermented  liquors,  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  passes  into  vinegar.  This  change  takes  place 
most  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95°  Fahr.,  and 
gradually  lessens  in  activity  as  the  temperature 
falls,  until  at  about  50°  it  ceases  altogether.  The 
acetous  fermentation  spontaneously  follows  the 
vinous  fermentation,  when  the  fermented  liquor  is 
left  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  some 
cases  the  two  fermentations  simultaneously  occur 
in  the  same  liquid ;  the  newly  formed  alcohol  pass- 
ing slowly  into  vinegar,  while  the  undecomposed 
sugar  is  being  converted  into  alcohol.  From  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  the  two  fermentations  in 
the  same  liquid,  some  persons  who  have  only  im- 
perfectly investigated  the  subject,  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  saccharine  matter  is  capable  of 
direct  conversion  into  vinegar ;  but  the  falseness 
of  tliis  supposition  is  fully  demonstrated  by  careful 
observation. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Doebereiner  and 
£.  Davy,  1  equivalent,  or  46  parts  of  alcohol,  ab- 
sorb 4  equivalents,  or  32  parts  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen during  the  process  of  acetification,  and  hence 
are  formed  1  eq.  or  51  parts  of  dry  acetic  acid,  and 
3  eq.  or  27  parts  of  water  ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  1  eq.  or  60  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
2  eq.  or  18  parts  of  water.  This  will  be  rendered 
familiar  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram : — 

1  eq.  of  dry  acetic  acid    .     .     .     =  €<  H,  O, 

3  eq  of  water =      H3  Os 

1  eq.  of  alcohol  C4  Ha  Oa 

4  eq.  of  oxygen 

This  transformation  has  been  lately  shown  to 
result  from  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  hydro- 
gen  of  the  alcohol,  forming  water  and  aldehyde, 
and  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  ogygen  by 
the  latter,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  (Liebig.)  See  Acetification,  Acetic 
Acid,  and  Vinegar,  and  the  preceding  article  on 
the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

5.  Putrefactive  fermentation,  (See  Putrefac- 
tion.) 

To  the  preceding  it  may  be  added,  tliat  if  a  little 
white  cheese  curd  bo  mixed  with  a  solution  of  su- 
gar, and  the  mixture  be  preserved  at  from  76°  to 
86°  Fahr.,  and  kept  neutral  with  chalk,  the  sugar 
will  entirely  disappear,  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  will  be  given  off,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  butyric  acid  will  be  found  in  the  fluid.  This  has 
leen  called  the  "butyric  fermentation,''  and  is 
*iighly  interesting  and  important,  from  the  explana- 
tion it  affords  of  the  production  of  fat  in  animals. 

FERRIC  ACID.  This  acid  has  only  been  ob- 
tamed  combined  with  potaasa,  forming  a  ferrate 
or  perferrate  of  that  alkali.  Fremy,  the  discov- 
erer of  this  new  compound,  prepared  it  by  calci- 
ning a  mixture  of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  oxide 
of  iron,  or  by  injecting  nitre  on  iron  in  fine  powder, 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible.  The  follow- 
ing form,  published  by  Trommsdorff,  will,  however, 
be  found  more  convenient  and  certain : — Finely- 
pnlvorind  iron  filings  2  dr. ;  pulverized  saltpetre  4 
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dr. ;  mix,  place  it  in  an  8  or  10  oz.  cniciUe,  heated 
to  a  glowing  red,  still  standing  on  red-hot  coals,  and 
when  combination  t^kes  place  on  one  side,  shown 
by  the  evolution  of  light  and  white  fumes,  remove 
it  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  deflagration  of  the 
mixture  has  ceased,  scrape  out  the  mass  on  to  a 
cold  plate,  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula.  Tbc 
product  is  a  dark  reddish-black  mass,  forming  a 
superb  cherry-red  solution  with  water,  which 
quickly  undei^es  decomposition,  depositing  sm- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  evolving  pure  oxygen.  It  is 
the  substance  employed  by  Dr.  Fayeme  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  the  air  in  diving-bells,  nncon- 
nected  with  the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  drop  a  piece  occasionally  into 
a  vessel  of  water. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  IRON.     Syn,  Ht- 

DRO-FERRIDCYANATE  OP  IrON.      TcRNBULL's    BuTK. 

Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  proto-siilphate  of 
iron  by  another  of  red  prussiate  of  potash.  (Fer- 
ridcyanide  of  potassium.) 

Remarks.  This  is  a  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  of 
remarkably  beautiful  color,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  Prussian  blue  of  com- 
merce by  its  action  on  the  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash. When  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  latter  it  ■ 
decomposed,  a  portion  is  difwolved,  and  a  gray  res- 
iffbe  remains. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash.    HrDRO-FERXiD- 

CYANATS  OF  PoTASSA.      RSD  FeRROCYANIDE  OF  P(»- 

TASBiUM.     Prep.  Pass  chlorine  gas  through  a  verf 
dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  evapor- 
ate it  when  the  oxi(feition  is  complete,  and  add  to 
the  boiling  liquor,  viTen  it  is  near  its  crystalltxing 
point,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash  ;  the  green 
substance  is  then  decomposed,  and  flocks  of  perox- 
ide of  iron  separate.    It  is  very  easy  to  observe  tho 
moment  at  which  the  object  is  attained,  and  can 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  potash,  because 
an  excess  of  it  would  convert  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  into  ferrocyanide.    The  solution  is  to  be 
filtered  hot  to  separate  the  peroxide  of  iron  ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  deep  purplish  red  color,  is  to  be  cooled  very 
slowly,  and  then  fine  crystals  of  the  salt  are  ol^- 
tained.     (M.  Posselt.) 

FERRID-CYANOGEN.  A  compound  formed 
by  treating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  chlo- 
rine. It  unites  with  3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
tribasic  acid,  termed  hydro-ferrid  cyanic  acid. 

FERROCYANIC  ACID.  Syn,  Fbrrochyazic 
Acid.  Hydro-ferrocyanic  Acid.  Prep.  I.  Dis- 
solve yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  water,  and  add 
a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  baryta,  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  falls,  filter,  wash  the  powder  with 
cold  water,  dry,  dissolve  1 00  parts  hi  cold  water, 
add  30  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mis 
well,  and  after  repose  decant  the  clear.  (M.  Pcar>- 
rett.) 

II.  DifiTuse  recently  precipitated  ferrocysnide 
ot  lead  or  copper  through  water,  decompose  it  by 
passing  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  thivo^b 
the  liquid,  and  filter.     (Berzelius.) 

III.  Agitate  with  ether  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  as  obtained  by  tlie 
composition  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  by  naeand   of 
sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  acid  8e>p«r« 
ates  immediately,  and  may  be  obtained  by  liltrs- 
tion ;  this  remarkable  separation  of  the  acid 
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the  water  which  holds  it  in  solution,  requires  but 
litt.e  ether.  If  the  solution  is  moderately  concen- 
tiated,  lh«»  whole  forms  a  thick  mass  by  agitation, 
and  after  some  time  the  ferrocyanic  acid  suspend- 
ed in  the  ether  separates  from  the  water  saturated 
with  ether,  and  swims  on  the  surface.  The  water 
as  to  be  removed  by  a  pipette  ;  the  thick  mass  is  to 
be  put  on  a  filter  and  washed  repeatedly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether,  containing  a  considera- 
ble portiou  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  to  be  pressed 
between  the  folds  of  absorbent  paper  to  remove  the 
moisture,  and  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  air-pump. — 

Or  prepare  couceutrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  pola^ium  with  boiled  water,  cool  without  con- 
tact with  the  air,  add  an  excess  of  bydrochloric 
acid,  also  deprived  of  air,  and  agitate  with  ether  as 
before ;  dissolve  the  separated  acid  in  alcohol,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  filter 
if  not  clear,  and  agitate  with  ether  ;  the  separated, 
acid  is  to  be  dried  as  before  described.  (M.  Pos- 
aeit.) 

Remarks,  The  lemon-colored  solutions  obtained 
by  tlie  first  two  processes,  should  be  cautiously 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo,  when 
ferrocyanic  acid  will  be  obtained  under  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  mass.  By  the  last  method  it  » 
procured  iu  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  frequently 
wHh  a  slight  blue  or  yellow  tint  This  acid  is  de- 
compo!»ed  by  heat  and  moisture,  when  in  contact 
with  the  air.  With  the  metallic  oxides  it  fonns  the 
compounds  termed  ferrocyanides,  ferrocyanates, 
hydrofcrrocyanates,  or  prussiates.  The  iusolubles, 
ferrocyanides,  may  all  be  fooned  by  the  mixture 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  the 
prusaiate  of  potash.  (See  Prussian  Blob  and 
PaussuTK  OP  Potash.) 

FKRROCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM.  Syn. 
Hydro- FBRROcrANATE  of  Ammonia.  Fbrro- 
CTANATS  op  DO.  pRussiATE  OP  DO.  Prep.  Digest 
ferrocyanide  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  sesquicarbon- 
ate  of  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  evaporate, 
and  crystallize. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Digest  pure  Prussian  blue  in  powder,  in  bar}*ta  wa- 
ter. It  forms  efflorescent  prismatic  crystals  by 
evaporation.     Soluble  in  4^  parts  of  water. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  COPPER.  Syn. 
Pai'ssiATE  OF  Copper,  &.c.  Prep.  Precipitate  a 
aolutioii  of  a  salt  of  copper  with  another  of  prus- 
asate  of  potash ;  collect  the  powder,  wash  it  with 
water  and  dry.  Has  a  beautiful  reddish  brown 
ooior. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  IRON  is  only  known 
in  the  doublp  ferrocyanides  of  iron. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn,  Prub- 
01ATB  OF  Lead,  &c.  Prep.  From  a  soluble  salt 
of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash.     A  yellowish  while  powder. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep. 
F*rom  a  salt  of  mercury,  as  the  last.  A  white 
powder,  which  undergoes  decomposition  as  soon  as 
precipitated. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  A  white 
powder  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  zinc,  by  adding  ferrocyanic  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash.  The  latter  solution  also  pre- 
cipitates white  ferrocyanides  from  solutions  of 
salts  of  sii.rsR  and  ribmiith,  a  greenish  white 


one  from  those  of  nickel,  a  green  one  turning  red 
from  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  a  white  one,  chang- 
ing to  a  peach-color,  from  the  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  manganese. 

FEVER.  Syn.  Fievrk,  (Fr.)  Ferris;  Pt- 
RExiA,  {Lat. ;  the  former  from  ferveo,  I  bum, 
whence  the  English  word  ;  the  latter  from  rvp,fire.) 
The  name  of  an  extensive  and  important  class  of 
diseases,  one  of  the  most  general  symptoms  of 
which  is  an  incre^ped  heat  of  the  body.  Fevers 
have  been  divided  by  nosologists  into  intermittentSt 
(intermittentes,)  and  continued  fevers^  (coutinuce.) 
The  first  of  these  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  agues,  and  the  latter  have  been  divided  into 
synochttt  or  inflammatory  fever ;  typhus,  putrid  or 
low  fever ;  and  synochus,  or  the  common  continued 
or  mixed  fever,  which  commences  with  symptoms 
allied  to  the  former,  but  terminates  with  those  of 
typhus.  The  tenns  hectic^  nervous,  bilious,  in- 
fiajnmatory,  &c.,  have  also  been  applied  to  partic- 
ular varieties  of  fever,  and  names  indicative  of 
certain  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them  have  been  given  to  others ;  as  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  &c.,  from  the  color  of  the  skin  in 
those  diseases. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  incipient  fever  are  chilli- 
ness, quick  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  languor,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and 
heat,  hurried  and  uneasy  respiration,  flying  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  back, 
and  loins ;  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting ; 
dry  mouth,  furred  tongue,  coetiveness,  urine  small 
in  quantity,  and  usually  of  a  deep  color,  &Ai. 
When  any  of  these  symptoms  appear,  their  pro- 
gress may  often  be  arrested  by  the  timely  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  salme  purgative, 
and  diaphoretics  ;  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
action  of  these  remedies  by  a  low  diet  and  drink- 
ing copiously  of  diluents,  and  carefully  avoiding 
animal  foodf  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  or  any  thing 
at  all  stimulant.  Whenever  symptoms  of  fever  be- 
come established,  medical  advice  should  be  sought 
and  implicitly  followed. 

In  visiting  or  attending  persons  laboring  under 
fevers,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  immediate  contact 
with  themselves  or  clothing,  or  standing  near  them 
in  such  a  position  as  to  inhale  their  breath,  o^he 
effluvia  evolved  (in  some  cases)  by  their  botfts ; 
and  when  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  apart- 
ment, it  is  preferable  to  sit  or  stand  near  the  fire- 
place, or  between  the  window  and  door,  as  in  such 
parts  ventilation  is  most  perfect.  The  greatest 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  a  good  tire, 
because  it  occasions  a  continual  current  of  the  im- 
pure air  up  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
flux of  fresh  air  from  without.  Chloride  of  lime, 
or  its  solution,  is  also  a  good  purifier  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  sick  chamber,  but  should  not  be  used  in 
quantity,  as  the  evolved  chbrine  might,  in  that 
case,  impede  the  respiration  of  the  patient.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  spread  on  a  flat  disli  or 
plate,  and  placed  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  a  like 
quantity  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  room,  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  sufficient  chlorine  to  disinfect  the 
air  of  an  apartment  for  a  week  or  longer.  The 
evolution  of  chlorine  is  promoted  by  occasionally 
renewing  the  exposed  surface,  by  stirring  it  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  after  it  becomes  scentless, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  as  strong  viuegsTa 
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or  spirita  of  salts  or  oil  of  vitriol,  largely  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  entering  the 
room  of  a  patient  laboring  under  contagious  dis- 
eases, when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  spirits 
depressed  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  clear 
the  mouth  of  the  saliva  immediately  after  quitting 
the  chamber. 

FI  BRINE.  A  peculiar  proteine  subetance, 
forming  the  coagulable  portion  of  fresh-drawn 
blood,  and  the  principal  coiisti|uent  of  the  mus- 
cular or  fleshy  parts  of  animals.  It  also  occurs 
in  vegetable  juices,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  cereals  generally.  It  is  eminently 
nutritious,  and  capable  of  yielding  in  the  animal 
body,  albumen,  caseine,  and  the  tissues  derived 
from  them.  (Liebig.)  It  is  a  modification  of  pro- 
teine, and  as  such  contains  in  itself  the  elements 
of  all  the  softer  portions  of  animals,  and  is  hence 
capable  of  supporting  life  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  aliment  This  is  what  no  other  sub- 
stances but  albumen  and  caseiue  (also  modifica- 
tions of  proteine)  can  do. 

FILICINA.  Syn,  Filicia.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance, possessing  alkaline  properties,  discovered 
by  Batso  in  the  rhizomes  of  the  male  shield-fern, 
(Aspidium  filix  mas.) 

FILTER,  Syju  Filtrum,  (Lat)  Filtre, 
{Fr.)     An  instrument  for  filtering  or  straining. 

FILTRATION.  Syn.  Filtriren,  ((?«•.) 
Filtration,  (Fr.)  Filtratio,  {Lat,  from  fil- 
truntf  a  filter.)  The  separation  of  liquids  from 
substances  mechanically  suspended  in  them,  by 
passing  them  through  the  pores  of  media  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  retain  or  keep  back  the  solid  mat- 
ter. Filtration  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  chemico-mechauical  operations  of  the  arts, 
but  under  some  circumstances,  requires  consider- 
able address  for  its  successful  performance.  It  is 
usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  fluids 
from  feculence,  dirt,  and  other  foreign  matter,  and 
for  obtaining  them  in  a  clear  or  transparent  state ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  it  has  for  its  object  the  collec- 
tion of  the  suspended  substances,  as  precipitates, 
&C.,  and  in  others  both  these  intentions  are  com- 
bined. The  word  filtration  is  absolntely  synony- 
mous with  straining,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
laWatory,  the  former  is  usually  applied  to  the 
opAition  of  rendering  liquids  transparent,  or  near- 
ly BO,  by  passing  them  through  fine  media,  as  fil- 
tering paper,  for  instance ;  the  latter  to  the  mere 
separation  of  the  grosser  portion,  by  running  them 
through  coarse  media,  as  flannel,  horse-hair  cloth, 
&.C.,  through  which  they  flow  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Filtration  is  distinguished  from  clarifi- 
cation,  by  the  fanner  removing  the  solid  matter, 
or  cause  of  opacity  or  foulness,  by  mere  mechani- 
cal means,  whereas  the  latter  consists  in  the  clear- 
ing of  a  liquid  by  depuration,  or  the  subsidence  of 
the  suspended  substances  or  fasces,  arising  from 
their  gravity  being  naturally  greater  than  the  fluid 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  or  being  rendered  so 
by  the  application  of  heat,  or  the  addition  of  some 
foreign  substance* 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed  for 
filtration,  are  called  filters,  and  are  commonly 
distinguished  from  strainers  by  the  superior  fine- 
ness of  tlieir  pores,  as  above  noticed. 

Both  strainers  and  filters  met  on  the  same  prin- 
eiples  ai-  the  common  sieve  on  powders ;  they  aU> 


in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back  the 
matter,  but  permit  the  liquid,  or  smaller  and  ison 
attenuated  partides  to  pass  through.    The  teni 
medium  has  been  applied  to  the  substance  thiragk 
thepores  of  which  the  liquid  percolates 

The  forms  of  filters,  and  the  substances  of  vltieh 
they  are  composed,  are  varions,  and  depend  npoa 
the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended.   On  the  small  scale,  funnels  of  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  Wedgewood  ware,  earthenware,  glass,  or 
porcelain,  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  containing  vessels.  (See  en- 
graving.)    The  filtering  medium 
may  be  any  substance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently spongy  or  porous  nature  to 
allow  of  the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid,  and  whose  pores  are,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  fine  to  ren- 
der it  limpid  or  transparent     Un- 
sized paper,  flannel,  linen,  calico,  cotton-wool,  feit, 
sand,  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  porous  stone  of 
earthenware,  and  numerous  other  substaneen  of  a 
sunilar  kind,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

For  many  liquids  that  easily  filter,  and  ^hose 
suspended  matter  is  of  a  coarse  and  porons  na- 
ture, it  is  sufficient  merely  to  place  a  little  cottOD 
wool  or  tow,  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge  in  ths 
neck  of  a  funnel,  as  at  (a)  in  the  above  engra- 
ving; but  such  materials,  from  the  small  extent 
of  the  filtering  surface,  soon  get  choked  op.    Fli- 
ten  of  unsized  paper  are  well  suited  for  aU  liquidi 
that  are  not  of  a  corrosive  or  viscid 
nature,  and  are  universally  employed 
for  filtering  small  quantities  of  liquids 
in  the  laboratory.     A  piece  of  the 
paper  is  taken  of  a  size  proportionate 
to  the  quantitv  of  the  substance  to 
be  filtered,  and  is  first  doubled  from 
comer  to  comer  into  a  triangle,  (see 
eng.,)  which  is  again   doubled  into 
a  smaller  triangle,  and  the  angular 
portion  of  the  margin  being  rounded 
ofi^  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  constitutes 
a  paper  cone,  which  is  placed  on  a 
funnel,  and  nearly  filled  with  the  li- 
quid.   A  piece  of  paper  so  cut,  when 
laid  flat  upon  a  table,  should  be  near- 
ly circular.  Another  method  of  form- 
ing a  paper  filter,  preferr^  by  some 
persons,  is  to  double  the  paper  once»  as  above,  (( 
fig.  2,)  and  then  to  fold  it  in  a  similar 
way  to  a  fan,  observing  so  to  open  it 
and  lay  it  on  the  funnel,  that  a  si]fl[i- 
cient  interval  be  left  between  the  two, 
to  permit  of  the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid  (See  eng.) 

To  promote  the  same  object,  a  funnel  should  bi 
deeply  ribbed  inside,  or  small  rods  of  wood  tf 
gla^s,  or  pieces  of  straw,  or  quills,  should  be  fkeed 
between  it  and  the  paper.     The  neck  of  a  foufll 
should  also  be  deeply  ribbed  or  fluted  outside,  to 
permit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  when  it  i« 
placed  in  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  or  thwu- 
Without  this  is  the  case,  the  filtration  will  pfoeeed 
but  slowly,  and  the  filtered  liquid  will  1>e  driven  up 
the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  funnel  by  the  con- 
fined air,  and  will  be  continually  hissing  and  flow- 
ing over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.     The  breadth 
of  a  funnel,  to  filter  well,  should  be  about  tbiM 
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fbiirths  of  its  height,  reckoningr  horn  the  throat  a. 
When  deeper,  the  paper  is  liable  to  be  cbutinually 
raptured  from  tlie  pressure  of  the  fluid ;  and  when 
MkaUower,  filtration  proceeds  slowly,  and  an  un- 
necesBarily  large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  exposed 
to  evaporation.  .To  lessen  this  as  m^ch  as  possi- 
ble, the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  is  frequently 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  a  piece  of  smooth 
plate-glass  is  laid  thereon.  When  paper  filters  are 
of  large  dimensions,  or  for  aqueous  fluids  that 
•often  the  textiure  of  the  paper,  or  for  collecting 
faeavy  powders,  or  met«|^c  precipitates,  it  is  usual 
to  support  them  on  linen  or  calico,  to  prevent  their 
hreakiug.  This  is  best  done  by  folding  the  cloth 
op  with  the  paper,  and  cutting  the  filter  out  of  the 
two,  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  with 
doubled  paper,  observing  so  to  place  it  in  the  fun- 
nel that  the  paper  and  calico  may  remain  close 
toff«ther,  especially  towards  the  bottom. 

The  filtration  of  small  quantities  of  liouids,'  as 
in  chemical  experiments,  mv^  often 
be  conveniently  performed  by  mere- 
ly placing  the  paper  on  the  cu*cular 
top  of  a  recipient,  as  in  the  engra- 
ving ;  or  on  a  ring  of  glass  or  earth- 
enware laid  on  the  top  of  any  suit- 
able vessel.     A  filter  of  lihva  kind 
that  will  hold  one  fluid  ounce,  will 
filter  many  ounces  of  some  liquids 
m  an  hour. 
Good  filtering  paper  should  contain  no  soluble 
matter,  and  should  not  give  more  than  ^^  to  ^^^ 
of  its  weight  of  ashes.     The  soluble  matter  may 
be  removed  by  washing  it,  first,  with  very  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  secondly,  with  distilled  water. 
For  filtering  a  larger  quantity  of  a  liquid  than 
be  oonveniently  managed  with  a  funnel,  and 
also  for  substances  that  are  either  too 
viscid  or  too  much  loaded  with  fecu- 
lence to  allow  them  to  pass  freely 
through  paper,  conical  bags  made  of 
flannel,   felt,  twilled   cotton  cloth  or 
Canton  flannel,  linen,  or  calico,  and 
suspended  to  iron  hooks  by  rings  or 
tapes,  are  commonly  employed.    The 
first  two  of  the  above  substances  are 
preferable   for  saccharine,   mucilagi- 
nous, and  acidulous  liquids ;  the  third 
for  oily  ones ;  and  the  remainder  for 
tinctures,  weak  alkaline  lyes,  and  similar  solu- 
tions.   These  bags  have  the  disadvantage  of  suck- 
ing up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  poured 
inio  them,  and  are  therefore  objectionable,  except 
for  iaige  quantities,  or  when  continued  in  actual 
use  as  filters  for  some  time.    On  the  large  scale, 
&  number  of  them  are  usually  worked  together, 
and  are  generally  enclosed  in  cases  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  to  exclude  dirt  from  the  filtered 
liquor  that  trickles  down  their  outsides;  some  of 
tHcse  arrangements  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

A  very  simple  mode  of  filtering  aqueous  fluids, 
wiiicb  are  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to 
dnrw  them  off  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, bv  means  of  a  number  of  threads 
of  loosely  twisted  cotton  or  wonted,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  syphon.  (See 
the  figure  in  the  margin.)  The  little 
QOtton  rope  at  once  performs  the  oper- 
ations of  decantation  and  filtration.    This  method 


is  oflen  convenient  for  su^ing  off  the  water  from 
small  quantities  of  precipitates. 

When  sdKd  substances,  as  porous  stone  or  earth* 
en  ware,  are  used  as  the  media  for  filtration,  ves- 
sels of  metal,  wood,  or  stoneware,  are  employed  to 
contain  them  and  the  supernatant  liquid*  In  thesn 
cases,  the  filtering  medium  is  usually  arranged  as 
a  shelf  or  diaphragm,  and  divides  the  vessel  into 
two  compartments ;  the  upper  one  bein?  intended 
to  contain  the  dirty  liquid,  and  the  under  one  to 
receive  the  same  when  filtered.  Such  an  appara* 
tus  is  set  in  operation  by  merely  filling  the  upper 
chamber,  and  may  at  any  time  be  readily  cleaned 
out  by  reversing  it,  and  passing  clean  water  through 
it  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, as  sandy  coarsely -powdered  charcoal,  &c.; 
are  employed,  a  sindlar  arrangement  is  followed  ; 
but  in  thte  case,  the  shelf  or  diaphragm  must  con- 
sist of  any  convenient  substance  pierced  with  nu- 
merous holes,  over  which  must  be  placed,  first  a 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  next  some  of  a  finer 
description,  and  on  this  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
sand,  charcoal,  or  other  medium.  Over  the  whole 
should  be  placed  another  layer  of  pebbles,  or  a 
board  or  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  pierced 
with  a  number  of  holes,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  be 
poured  into  the  filter  without  disturbing  its  arrange- 
ment.  Apparatus  of  tliis  kind  of  a  permanent  de- 
scription, ai|d  axranged  for  filtering  large  quantities 
of  liquids,  are  properly  denominated  **  filtering 
machines*^ 

Among  the  liquids  usually  submitted  to  filtrationi 
the  following  may  be*mentioned  as  the  principal : 
water,  oils,  sirups,  tinctures,  vegetable  juices, 
infusions,  and  decoctions. 

The  water  of  our  wells  is  presented  by  nature 
ready  filtered  to  the  hand»of  man,  and  often  ex- 
hibits a  desirable  degree  of  transparency  and  pu- 
rity. It  acquires  this  state  by  percolating  through 
the  mineral  strata  of  the  earth,  which  deprive  it 
of  the  organic  matter  it  derives  from  the  soil  and 
subsojl,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  dissolves  a  por- 
tion of  the  saline  and  earthy  media  through  which 
it  passes,  and  hence  acquires  that  peculiar  "  hard- 
ness'* which  is  constantly  found  in  spring  water. 
On  the  large  scale,  this  aatural  system  of  filtra- 
tion has  been  imitated  by  some  of  the  sommercial 
companies  that  supply  our  cities  and  towns  with 
water.  Extensive  beds  of  sand  and  ^avel  have 
been  employed,  with  variable  success,  as  the  filter- 
ing media,  and  were  it  not  that  filters  gradually 
lose  their  porosity  by  the  accumulation  of  the  re- 
tained, matter  in  their  pores,  such  a  method  would 
be  excellent  But  the  great  expense  of  sitch  fil- 
ters precludes  the  possibility  of  frequently  cleaning 
or  renewing  th^m,  by  which  means  they  can  alone 
be  kept  in  an  efficient  state.  A  filter  that  appears 
to  possess  the  advantages  of  being  easily  and 
cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty,  and  which  filters  wa- 
ter in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  immense 
rapidity,  may  be  formed  by  placing  a  stratum  or 
sponge  between  two  perforated  metallic  plates, 
united  by  a  central  screw,  and  arranged  Vi  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  of  the  sponge  being  com- 
pressed to  any  required  degree.  Water,  under 
gentle  pressure,  flows  with  such  rapidity  through 
the  pores  of  compressed  sfMnge,  that  it  is  said  that 
a  few  square  feet  of  this  substance  will  perfectly 
filter  several  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  day 
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Thw  method  of  filtTation*ha8  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent,  and  has  been  favorably  noticed 
by  the  legislature. 

A  few  barrels  or  hogsheads  of  water  may  be 
easily  filtered  daily,  by  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving. 


A,  A  common  water-pipe,  or  ca«k. 

b,  A  false  l)ottom,  fining  in  perfect- 
ly water-ll^ht. 

e,  A  perforated  wooden  or  metallic 
vessel  or  l)OX,  covered  with  a  bag  of 
felt,  or  other  fiiu^ring  substance,  (not 
shown  in  the  engraving.)  d,  A  small 
tube,  fitting;  water-tight  into  the  false 
bottom,  and  unitinf;  the  interior  of  the 
filter  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cask. 


It  is  evident  that  when  water  is  poured  into  the 
upper  portion  B,  of  a  vessel  so  arranged,  it  will 
siiik  through  the  filter  c,  and  pipe  (it  into  the  lower 
chamber  C,  and  this  filtration  will  go  on  as  long 
^|.      as  the  supply  continues,  and  water  is  drawn  from 
^^     the  cock  e.     By  uniting  the  cock  c  with  a  tank 
or  casks,  and  by  keeping  the  upper  portion  B  al- 
ways full  by  means  of  a  ballcock,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  may  be  thus  filtered.     The  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is,  that  the  filter  e  can  be 
always  readily  got  at,  and' easily  cleaned  or  re- 
newed.    For  filtering  water  on  the  small  scale,  or 
for  domestic  use,  alcarrhaz«(s  or  porous  earthen- 
'  ware,  filtering-stone,  and  layers  of  sand  and  char- 
coal, are  commonly  employed  as  the  filtering  me- 
dium.    Tile  filtering  power  of 
the  first  two  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  adopting  the  arrange- 
ment represented  in  the  margin, 
which   consists   in  making  the 
diaphragm   of  the   shape  of    a 
disc,    (a,)   supporting  plates  of 
the  same   material,   the   whole 
forming  Ijwt  one  piece.     The  pljttylithic  water-fil- 
ters, which  are  formed  of  porous  stone  cut  on  this 
plan,  present  200  to  300  square  inches  of  filtering 
surface,  aiid  may  be  purchased  at  from  ds.  to  ISa. 
6d.  each.     They  are  perhaps  the  best  portable  fil- 
ters  made  ;  they  impjyrt  great  brilliancy  to  the 
water,  and  filter  rapidly^    The  portable  artificial 
filters,  set  up  in  stone-ware,  that  are  commonly 
sold  in  thS  shops,  contain  a  stratum  of  sand,  or 
coarsely-powdered  charcoal ;  before,  however,  hav- 
ing acce&s  to  this,  the  water  has  to  pass  through  a 
sponge,  to  remove  tho  coarser  portion  of  the  im- 
purities. 

I^r^  ^         Oils    are    filtered,  ^n   the 

I  ii  «naii  scale,  through  cotton- 
v|  wool,  or  unsized  paper,  ar- 
ut  ranged  in  a  funnel;  and  on 
s.X  the  large  scale,  through  long 

II  bags,  made  of  twilled  cotton - 
^  ^-  cloth,  (Canton  flannel.)  These 
5 1"  bags  are  usually  made  about 
l"!  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter. 
yj-  and  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  (see 
§1  engraving,)  and  are  enciased 
«  S  in  bottorulcss  casings,  or  bags, 
I  -  of  coarse  canvass,  about  5  or 
o     6  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 

purpose  of  condensing  a  great  extent  of  filtering 
surface  mto  the  smallest  possible  space.     A  num- 


ber of  these  double  bags  (from  1  to  50  or  GO)  an 
connected,* with  corresponding  holes,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  block-tin,  or  tinned-copper  cistern,  into  which 
the  oil  to  be  filtered  is  poured.  The  mode  in  which 
these  bags  are  fastened  to  ihe  cistern  is  of  the  ut- 
most import«ii)Ce,  as  on  the  ioint  being  close  a!>d 
secure  depends  tfie  integrity  of  the  apparatus. 
Three  methods  of  doing  this  are  figured  in  the 
engraving,  which,  with  tho  references,  will  explain 
themselves,  the  same  letters  referring  to  he  same 
parts  of  each. 


a,  Bottom  of  cistern. 

b,  Filterinic  b^ig. 

c,  Sct0w  of  the  conical  nozzle  fitting  into  the  cistern. 

d,  Binding  cord  connectinp  the  bag  and  nozzle. 

e,  Binding  cord  conneciinp  bag  and^ower  nozzle. 
/,  Bayonet-catch,  connecting  the  lower  portion  of  the 

nozzle  fastened  to  the  bag  with  the  upper  and  fixed  part.  f. 

t,  The  thick  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bug,  (purposely  nnde 
large  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  thick  cord  therein,)  re:«tiD( 
on  the  shoulders.  A*. 

/,  A  metallic  cylinder,  loosely  fitting  the  hole  in  the  cis- 
tern, and  over  which  the  top  of  the  bag  is  drawn,  bcuire 
being  put  into  its  place ;  when  fitted,  asi  in  the  engraving, 
it  retains  the  hem  i  securely  in  its  place  above  the  shoul- 
der |b 

The  second  is  the  least  expensive,  and  certainly 
the  most  convenient  method,  and  when  the  cylin- 
der I  fits  tlie  hole  closely,  (allowing  for  the  bag,)  • 
as  safe,  or  safer,  than  an  ordinary  screw. 

The  bags  are  surrounded  by  a  wooden  scT^en 
furnished  with  doors  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  c& 
the  dust,  and  the  bottom  of  the  apartment  is  fur- 
nished with  large  steam-pipes,  by  which  a  proper 
temperature  may  be  kept  up  in  cold  weather.  In 
practice  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  nimiber 
of  small  cisterns  at  work,  (say  50  or  100  galtona 
each,)  than  one  or  two  larger  one« ;  as  any  acci- 
dent that  may  occur  is  more  easily  remedied,  and 
that  without  stopping  the  ivhole  operation. 

>Vhen  cotton  cloth  bags  are  employed  without 
being  creased,  or  enclosed  in  others  of  caavaas, 
they  should  not  be  longer  than  about  3  or  4  feet, 
and  not  wider  than  about  5  or  6  inches  when  filled. 
When  larger  they  are  dangerous. 

A  convenient  method  of  filtering  a  single 
of  oil  is  to  insert  the  pipe  of 
one  of  Boart's  patent  filters 
into  the  cork-hole,  by  which 
means  the  whole  will  be  fil- 
tered as  drawn  off,  without 
any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.     The  filter  consists 
of  a  porous  bag  stretched  over 
a  perforated  metallic  vessel, 
nearly  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  exterior  casing,  and  its 
edge  is  tightly  screwed  be- 
tween the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  latter,  so  as  to 
be  quite   water-tight.     Tlio   cock   commnnicateA 
with  the  interior  of  the  perforated  plate  and  fi\lcr, 
and  the  snpply-pipe  and  the  exterior.     By    t\\\a 
means  the  interior  chamber,  which  occupies  five- 
sixths  of  the  vessel,  rapidly  fills  willi  filtered  oil, 
and  continues  full  as  long  as  any  liquor  rent&lua  in 


Uw  cask.    Thii 


plieitji 


in  also  wrU  adapted 
^rr,  GOrdJLi^,  parlar, 
1  unequuliod  in  •ini- 

Tht  JiUralim  a/Hrupi  is  nov  geucrally  effect- 
ed Oil  Ihfl  lar^  scnle  by  puains  Ihsta  llirougli  the 
"  creand  bag  jUler"  Jiut  deecrilfFd.  On  the  emal) 
Kale,  as  by  coufec lionets  aiid  dru^^stB,  they  an 
usually  paased  Ihrangh  coaical  flojiiiel  bags.  The  ' 
Gilrutioii  of  thick  mtups  is,  however,  attended  with 
nme  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  tu  i 
jlter  (hem  in  a  somewhat  dilute  slate,  and  after- 
irardd  to  reduce  Iheni  to  a  proper  coiisuteuce  by 
evaporalian  iit  clean  vessels  of  tinned  copper,  by 
steam  heat.  Sirups,  w^hen  Bhered  iu  a  liculed 
slate,  run  well  for  a  time,  but  the  pores  of  the  bag 
rapidly  get  chohad,  from  (lie  thickening  of  the  , 
simp  und  partial  crystallizalioil  of  the  sugar,  occa- 
«io»ed  by  the  evaporalian  of  ttie  aqueous  portion  i 
from  the  surface  of  the  bag.  This  may  be  par- 
tially prevented  by  enclosing  the  bag  iu  a  ifletaltic 
cistng.  Ou  the  whole,  clarilicatton  is  preferable 
(M  sirups  la  filtration,  on  the  small  acule.  They 
Deed  only  to  be  well  beaten  np  while^cold  with  a 
little  white  of  ej^,  and  then  healed;  a  scum  rises 
which  inuit  be  reinaved  as  soon  as  it  becomes  coii- 
nstenl,  and  the  skimming  continued  uatil  Die  ' 
liquid  becomes  clear.  Any  itouting  porlkins  of 
Kum  that  may  have  eacspcd  natici^  are  eiujly  re- 
moved by  mailing  the  urup  through  a  ceane  tivi-^ 

plication  of  the  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  is  in 
Ibe  refining  af  sugars. 

7'ircluretand  dilute  tpiritt  are  usually  tillered 
Uirai^h  bibulous  paper  placed  on  b  funnel,  or 
through  Ihin  and  line  cotton  bags.  In  general, 
tioeturea  clarify  themselves  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  suspended  matter,  when  allaved  to  repoie  far 
a  few  days.  Hence  it  is  the  bottoms  alone  that 
Toquirv  filtering ;  the  supernatant  clear  portion 
need  only  be  run  thiough  a  small  hair  sieve,  a 
|Mece  of  tow  or  cotton  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
funnel,  or  wme  other  coaree  medium,  to  remove 
any  lloaling  substances,  as  piece*  of  straw,  Slc. 
5/>ir>(>  largely  loaded  with  essential  oil,  as  those 
of  auisoed,  &c.,  run  rapidly  through  paper  or  cali- 
co, but  usually  require  the  addition  of  a  ■poonftil  or 
two  of  magnesia  before  they  will  flow  qaiit  clear. 
When  pojsible,  Iroctiires,  epirits,  and  all  similar 
volatile  fluids,  are  better  cleared  by  subsidence  or 
clarificutioo  than  by  filtration,  as,  in  the  latter 
way.  a  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

V>g-e(o6/«ji(ice»ehoold  be  allowed  to  depoaite 
their  feoulous  portion  before  filtration.  'I'he  su- 
pernatant liquid  will  then  be  often  quite  clear,  hut 
tf  iH>t  so,  may  be  readily  filtered.  If  llie  quantity 
supported 


™ise(^»iilly  be  filtered.  Tu  all  casoa  Ibsy 
be  eipofled  t*  Ihn  air  BE  liUle  m  possible,  as 
iliidly^ulTer  decompoflilii  " 


ind  decvli-iiin,  beiBf> usually 
lie  filteri-d  lu  th«  Huue  way 
liarlarta,  Oibove.)  Mana 
lot  fr<:ni  tto^<>tidd1tv  of  IMi 
I  «c(.ro.>ly  be  filtereU.  i.i^iyTi* 


a  funnel  la  the  best  medium 
conical   baga  bcFoie  descrih 


;  if  la 


Th. 


added 


ir  the  wh( 


of  til 


«d  through.     Vegetable  jwoes  are  often  _ri 

cleat  by  simply  heating  then  " 

Fata.,  by  which  their  albun 

•re  also  fre^iuently  clarified 

little  white  of  egg  and  heal,  in  the  same  way.aa 

Brupt ;  but  many  of  them  (as  Uiom  of  hemlock, 

hBnbBae,  aconite,  Slc.)  are  injured  by  beat,  and 
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ir  large  quauliU''^,  and  smooth  hibulau<  p{>rr  i 
nail  ones,     'lue  powdei-  sliould  be  iruhed  duu 
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the  sidw  of  the  filter,  and  collected,  hy  means  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom, 
and,  when  dry,  should  be  swept  off.  the  paper  or 
cloth  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  not  removed 
by  a  knife,  as  is  commonly  done,  unless  it  be  of  a 
yery  adherent  kind. 

The  first  portion  of  liquid  that  runs  through  a 
filter  is  commonly  foul,  and  should  be  pumped 
back  or  returned  until  it  runs  clear,  when  it  may 
be  caught  in  a  proper  receiver.  In  many  cases, 
the  liquid  will  not  readily  become  transparent  by 
simply  passing  through  the  filter  ;  hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  filtering  powders,  substances  whicn  rap- 
idly choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  make  the  fluid  pass  clear.  See 
Powder.  These  powders  should  not  be  in  too 
fine  a  state  of  division,  nor  used  in  large  quantities, 
as  they  then  wholly  choke  up  the  filter,  and  absorb 
a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid.  For  some  liquids, 
these  substances  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
decoloring  or  whitening  them.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  preferable,  first  to  pass  the  fluid  through  a  layer 
of  the  substance  in  coarse  powder,  from  which  it 
will  ran  but  slightly  contaminated  into  the  filters ; 
or,  if  the  substance  be  mixed  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  liquid,  to  pass  it  through  some  coarser  me- 
dium, to  remove  the  cruder  portion  before  allowing 
it  to  run  into  the  filter.  Granulated  animal  char^ 
coal  is  used,  according  to  the  first  method,  to  de- 
colGt  sirups,  oils,  &c. ;  and»filtering  fK>wder  by  the 
8eco:3d,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  color,  and  to 
clarify  castor  oil.  The  common  plan  of  mixing 
large  quantities  ef  filtenng^  powder  with  this  oil, 
and  throwing  the  whole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted 
by  the  druggists,  is  injudicious.  When  simple 
filtration  is  required,  it  is  better  to  use  but  little 
or  no  powder,  and  to  continue  returning  the  oil 
that  runs  through  until  it  filters  quite  clear.  By 
this  plan  the  same  fiiten  may  be  used  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  work  well ; 
but  by  the  usual  method,  they  rapidly  decline  in 
powe^,  and  soon  scarcely  deliver  their  contents  at 
all. 

It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a  filter 
self-acting,  or  to  construct  it  m  such  a  way  that 
it  may  feed  itself,  so  that  it  may  con  thine  full  and 
at  work  without  the  co^tant  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator. On  the  stnall  scale,  this 
ma)  be  readily  effected  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  fountain 
lamp,  (see  eng. ;)  and  on  the 
latge' scale,  by  placing  the  ves- 
sel containin|r  the  unfiUered  li- 
quid on  a  higher  level  than  the 
filter,  and  by  having  the  end  of 
the  supply-pipe  fitted  with  a 
ballcock,  to  keep  the  liquid  in 
the  filter  constantly  at  the  same 
height. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration  depends  upon  the  pO' 
rosity  of  the  filtering  medium — the  extent  ofjll- 
tering  surface — the  relative  viscidity  or  limpid- 
ness  of  the  filtering  liquid,  and  the  porosity  and 
fineness  of  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension. 
The  most  efficient  filter  is  produced,  when  the 
first  two  are  so  graduated  to  the  latter,  that  the 
liquid  filters  rapidly,  and  is  rendered  perfectly 
transpeirent. 

To  the  preceding  causes  that  influence  filtration 


may  be  added  the  pressure  or  force  by  which  tlie 
liquid  is^  impelled  through  the  pores  of  the  filtec 
In  the  common  method  of  filtration  no  pressure  ■ 
exerted  beyond  that  of  the  weight  of  the  colunm  of 
the  liquid  resting  on  the  filtering  mediam«  but  in 
same  cases  additional  pressure  is  employed.    This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  capid 
filtration,  or  for  filtering  liquids  that,  from  their 
viscidity,  will  scarcely  pass  through  the  pores  ol 
substances  sufficiently  fine  to,  remove  their  £mi1- 
u ess  in  the  ordinary  way.     One  of  the   easiest 
means  of  employing  pressure  in  filtratiou  is  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  column  of  the  filteriDg 
liquid.     From  the  peculiar  properties  of  fluids,  by 
which  they  transmit  pressure  in  all  directions,  this 
column  need  not  be  of  equal  diameter  througiiont, 
but  may  be  conveniently  contracted  to  the  size  of 
a  small  pipe,  as  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
which  represents  a  small  filter  on  this  eonstructioa 
at  work,   a  is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of  foul  liquid ; 
6  a  small  pipe  conveying  the  liquid 
to  the  filter ;  c  c  a  chamber,  of  which 
the  upper  portion  d  is  filled  with  the 
descending  liquid,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion e  with  the  filtering  media ;  i  » 
are  screws  by  which  the  bottom  ]^ate 
is  fastened  on;  which  plate  is  re- 
moved to  clean  out  or  renew  the  fil- 
ter.    For  use,  the  cocks  k  and  /  are 
closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
funnel  a  ;  the  cock  k  is  next  opened, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  cock 
I,  when   an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
filtered  liquor  will  be  obtained   as 
long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  the  fun- 
nel a,  and  the  tube  6.     The  length 
of  the  latter  determines  the  degree 
of  pressure.    Care  ipust  be  taken  to 
pass  the  foul  liquid  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  some  other  strainer,  to  remove  any  sab- 
stance  that  might  choke  up  the  pipe  b.     Another 
mode  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  air  from  the  receiving  vessel,  «s  in 
the  vacuum  filter,  by  which  a  pressure  ef  about 
14^  lbs.  to  the  inch  becomes  exerted  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  by  the  atmosphere,     l^e  vacuum  in 
the  receiving  vessel  may  be  produced  by  the  air- 
pump  or  by  steam.    ;See  Conoeuitiok.)    A  com- 
moner method  of  applying  pressure  than  the  last 
is  to  condense  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  or  by  steam.     On 
the  small  scale,  pressure  may  be  apjrfied  to  filtra- 
tion, by  employing  a  syphon,  whose  shorter  leg 
has  its  mouth  blown  into  the  shape  of  a  bell  or 
funnel,  over  which  filtering  paper  or  fine  calico 
may  be  stretched. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtration  is  doC 
always  advantageous,  and  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
becomes  objectionable.  It  is  found  in  pmnice 
that  fluids  under  pressure  take  a  longer  period  to 
run  clear  than  without  pressure,  and  that  n^itnrcs 
of  the  media  more  frequently  take  place  with  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Greaf  pressure  is  in  no 
case  advantageous. 

The  filters  already  noticed  are  those  that  act  by 
the  fluid  descending  through  the  media;  \«at  m 
some  cases,  the  reverse  method  is  employed,  axid 
the  liquid  filters  upwards,  instead  of  downwards. 
These  are  called  ascending  filters,  and  are  oflea 
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preferable  to  Ummo  on  the  descending  principle, 
because  the  su^ended  maUera  that  require  removal 
by  filtration  usually  sink,  and  thus  a  portion  es- 
capes being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the   filter. 
They  are  also  more  convenient,  when  pressure  is 
employed.    Their  construction  depends  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  common  filter,  and  merely 
requires  that  the  feeding  vessel  should  be  higher 
than  the   upper  surface    of  the   filtering  media. 
OiU  are  conveniently  filtered  in  this  way,  because 
of  their  little  specific  gmvity.     By 
fixing  a  small  filter  on  this  principle 
into  the  head  of  a  cask,  and  pouring 
in  water  through  a  funnel,  whose 
neck  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cask,  the  oil  will  float  up  and 
pass  the  filter,  leaving  the  sediment 
behind.     In  cold  weather,  hot  wa- 
ter may  be  employed. 

a.  Cask  of  oil.   fr,  Stand,  e.  Funnel  for  water,   d.  Filter. 

•  In  some  cases,  the  upward  and  downward  sys- 
tems of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same  apparatus, 
and  this  method  is  advantageous  where  room  is 
an  object.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  merely  necessa- 
ry to  connect  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  filter 
with  the  top  of  a  descending  one,  or  the  reverse  ; 
the  proper  pressure  being  in  either  case  applied 
(See  Clarification,  Defecation,  &c.) 

FININGS.  A  solution  of  gelatin,  used  to  clar- 
ify beer,  wine,  &c. 

Prep,  Isinglass  (ordinary)  1  lb. ;  stale  beer, 
cider,  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints.  Mix,  and  macerate 
outil  the  former  becomes  gelatinous,  tlien  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  weak,  mild  beer, 
cider,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  finings  are  bi- 
te nded  for. 

Remarks.  A  pint,  or  more,  is  the  usual  dose 
£»r  a  barrel  of  beer  or  porter,  and  a  quart  for  a 
hogsliead  of  wine.  (See  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  BaswiNo.) 

FIRE  EATING.  The  power  of  reatsting  the 
action  of  fire  is  given  to  the  skin,  by  frequently 
washing  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
part  becomes  sufiiciently  callous.  It  is  said  that 
tlte  following  mixture  is  very  efficacious : — dilute 
Mtlphuric  acid  3  parts;  sal  ammoniac  1  part; 
juice  of  onions  2  parts ;  mix.  It  is  the  acid,  how- 
ever, that  produces  the  effect. 

FIREPROOF  STUCCO.  Prep.  Moist  grav- 
elly  earth,  (previously  washed,)  made  into  stucco 
'irxth  the  following  composition: — pearlashes  2 
parts ;  water  5  parts ;  common  clay  1  part ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  This  is  said  to  cost  about  Is.  6d.  per 
hundred  square  feet  It  has  been  tried  on  a  large 
Bcale  and  foond  to  answer  well.  It  is  used  for 
wood,  &c 

f  IK2S.  Our  notic3  of  this  subject  must  ne- 
cessarily be  limited,  for  want  of  space.  Firea  are 
but  too  frequently  said  to  arise  by  accident,  which 
IB  merely  a  condensed  phrase,  equivalent  to  care- 
lessness and  recklessness.  There  are  few  fires 
that  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  exer- 
cise of  comman  pt  udence,  and  a  vast  number  that 
have  been  caused  by  negligence^  arising  from  sheer 
laziness.  As  familiar  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned,  the  permitting  of  sparks  to  fall  on  the 
gnMind  and  remain  there,  without  extinguishing 
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them ;  carrying  a  naked  candle  into  rooms  con- 
taining infiammable  substances,  &c. 

Prev.  1.  Avoid  leaving  your  candle  burning  at 
the  side  of  your  bed,  but  place  it  on  a  table  or  the 
floor,  at  a  respectable  distance  from  any  article  of 
linen,  or  other  equally  inflammable  substances. 
Rttshf  wax,  or  floating  lights  are  the  safest  for 
night  burning.  The  practice  of  reading  in  bed 
cannot  be  too  much  censured;  it  is  a  roramon 
cause  of  fires.  2.  Never  set  aside  a  bucket  or 
box  containing  hot  ashes,  or  cinders,  in  a  closet. 
3.  Never  throw  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  cigar,  or 
other  ignited  substance,  on  the  floor ;  and  should 
such  fall  by  accident,  immediately  extinguish  then, 
by  treading  on  them.  4.  Never  blow  gas-lighta 
out,  but  always  extinguish  them  by  turning  oiF 
the  supply.  5.  Should  the  smell  of  gas  be  strong- 
ly perceived,  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  at  the 
meter,  and  avoid  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  part  where  the  escape  has  taken  place,  before 
the  gas  has  been  removed  by  thorough  ventilation ; 
attention  to  this  point  will  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  explosion.  6.  Have  your  chimneys  kept  in 
a  clean  state  by  frequent  sweeping. 

Fires  might  often  he  readily  extinguished 
when  first  discovered  by  the  timely  application  of 
a  few  buckets  of  water.  When  an  apartment  is 
discovered  on  fire,  the  door,  chimney,  and  win- 
dows should  be  immediately  closed,  if  possible, 
and  only  opened  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  wa- 
ter on  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  supply  of 
air  will  be  cut  off,  and  rapid  combustion  prevent- 
ed. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often 
caused  a  mere  smouldering  fire,  that  might  have 
been  easily  put  out,  to  burst  into  an  inextinguish- 
able mass  of  flame.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add 
common  salt  or  pearlash  to  the  water  thrown  on 
fires,  as  even  a  weak  solution  of  those  substances 
speedily  stops  combustion.  Such  a  plan  is  very 
plausible,  and  may  easily  be  applied,  by  adding 
the  saline  matter  to  the  buckets  of  water  used  to 
feed  the  engine  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its 
working;  but  when  a  fire  has  acquired  any  ex- 
tent, the  action  of  such  substances  becomes  scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

Fires  on  board  ships.  The  extinction  of  fires 
at  sea,  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hau- 
coni,  surgeon.  He  says — "  The  antidotal  effects 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  combustion  are  well 
known  to  every  experienced  chemist ;  and  I  am 
convineed,  by  practical  experiments,  that  a  simple 
and  economical  apparatus  might  be  attached  with- 
out inconvenience  to  every  decked  vessel.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  a  well-known  non -supporter  of 
combustion,  and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
hnstant  of  coming  in  contact  with  burning  mat- 
ter. Chalk  will  yield,  with  sulphuric  acid,  (vine- 
gar, or  any  other  acid  will  do,)  44  per  cent,  of  the 
gas :  hence,  a  ton  of  chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
that  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  any  fire  on  board  a  ship. 
The  plan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ship,  bc' 
cause  she  can  be  battened  down  so  €u  to  exclude 
the  atmosphere.  A  small  leaden  gasometer  is  all 
the  apparatus  required,  having  a  curved  tube,  and 
which,  being  portable,  may  be  placed  over  the 
biuning  part,  while  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  deck 
sufiiciently  large  to  admit  the  tube.     Carbonio 
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acid  gas  expands  with  heaty  and  beingf  heavier 
than  the  alinospliere  or  smoke,  immediately  de- 
acendsj  by  its  own  gravity^  upon  'the  burning 
moss.  I  may  further  mention  the  utility  of  the 
apparatus  in  destroying  vermin  in  ships,  sfch  as 
rats  and  cockroaches,  being  more  easily  applied, 
and  more  eifectual,  than  the  usual  method." 
(Chemist,  iii.  279.)  This  plan  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Admiralty  because  of  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  gas  on  human  life,  as  well  as  on  tire. 
Rut  "  it  surely  is  possible  by  mechanical  means  to 
expel  the  gas  before  again  entering  the  ship's  hold. 
At  any  rate,  the  grand  point  would  be  obtained  of 
extinguishing  the  fire — though  the  crew  might 
have  only  the  deck  to  stand  on.  The  frequency 
of  these  disasters  has  become  distressing.*'  (Ed. 
of  the  Chem.) 

Escape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  generally 
be  readily  effected  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  way  the  window  or  door  may  be 
reached.  It  is  found  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  produce  suffocation  to 
a  person  standing  upright,  may  generally  be  safe- 
ly breathed,  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  floor. 
Should  descent  by  the  staircase  be  found  impos- 
sible, then  the  window  should  be  immediately 
sought.  Here  presence  of  mind  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  be  not  pro- 
vided by  those  without,  a  rope  should  be  made  by 
tying  the  sheets  and  blankets  of  the  bed  together, 
one  end  of  which  should  be  firmly  secured  to  a 
chair,  table,  or  preferably  one  of  the  bedposts,  and 
with  this  apparatus  descent  should  be  cautiously 
attempted.  Jumping  out  of  the  window  should  be 
avoided,  as  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  clowns  or  harlequins,  run  just  as  much  danger 
m  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do  by  re- 
maining in  the  burning  building.  Persons  have 
frequently  lost  their  lives  by  hastily  throwing 
themselves  out  of  window,  under  the  dread  of 
being  burnt  alive,  who  would  have  been  rescued 
by  those  without,  had  they  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  When  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
from  a  burnin|f  building  by  the  stairs  or  windows, 
retreat  may  be  sometimes  secured  by  a  trapdoor 
opening  on  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylight,  when, 
unless  it  be  an  isolated  house,  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  may  probably  be  gained 
with  safety,  provided  common  caution  be  ob- 
Bei'ved. 

Fire-escapes  of  various  kinds  have  been  in- 
vented of  late  years,  and  employed  with  indiffer- 
ent success  at  many  fires  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
these,  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  ap- 
proved of,  is  that  invented  by  Captain  Manby, 
consisting  of  a  stout  rope  furnished  with  noosesy 
distended  by  fiat  rests  for  the  feet,  at  convenient 
distances  for  stepping  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
one  end  of  this  rope  is  provided  with  a  stout  hook, 
or  grappling-iron,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  a  window,  post  of  the  bedstead,  or  any 
other  convenient  object.  By  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus a  descent  may  bo  safely  made  from  a 
considerable  height.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
escape  catching  fire,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
it  of  iron  chain ;  but  it  thus  becomes  heavy  and 
inconvenient.  The  best  plan  is  to  imbue  the  rope 
with  some  substance  that  will  render  it  incombos- 
tibie ;  mere  water  would  be  sufficient 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  on  rscord  of 
a  person  being  burnt  to  death  in  dwelling-boiuef 
in  Edinburgh^  where  the  houses  are  lUoaUy  bi^ ; 
yet  in  Londouy  where  fire*engines  and  fire-escapes 
are  provided  in  greater  numbers,  deaths  are  fre- 
quent from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  the  former  city,  the  stain  are  aft 
of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  eacape  is  »i> 
cured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  when  m 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  rolliag 
the  sufferer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug,  table-cover, 
a  great-coat,  cloak,  or  any  other  woollen  article 
at  hand.     If  this  be  expertly  done,  the  flames  will 
be  rapidly  put  out     Should  assistance  not  be  at 
hand,  the  person  whose  clothes  are  on  fire  slioold 
throw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  carpet 
round  her,  as  before  described  ;  or  if  such  a  thiug 
is  not  in  the  room,  she  should  endeavor  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  with  her  hands,  and  by  rapidly 
rolling  round  and  round  on  the  floor.     In  this  way 
the  fire  will  be  stifled,  or  at  least  the  coinboftion* 
will  proceed  so  slowly  that  less  personal  injury 
will  be  experienced  before  assistance  arrives.     Bitf 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  party  whose  clothes  are  on 
fire  remains  in  an  upright  position,  the  flanies  will 
naturally  ascend,  and  scorch  the  face,  and  other 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body.     The  advantage 
of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  is  also  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  nine  times  out  of  2^8  it  is 
the  lower  parts  of  the  dreases  of  females  that  first 
catch  fire.     A  lady's  muslin  dress  taking  fire  at 
the  skirt  would  burn  from  bottom  io  top,  and  pro- 
duce a  fatal  density  of  flame  in  half  a  minute, 
while  she  is  standing  upright;    but  when  lying 
down,  even  though  she  took  no  pains  leisurely  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  ten  minutes  would  probably 
elapse  before  it  would  be  consumed,  and  the  flame 
might  at  any  instant  be  extinguished  by  the  thu]id» 
and  fingers.     It  merely  requires  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  presence  of  mind.     (See  Accide.vtb.) 

The  addition  of  ^  oz.  or  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sd 
ammoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a  ladv^t 
dress,  or  a  less  quantity  added  to  the  starch  u^ 
to  stiffen  it,  would  render  it  uninflanimable,  or  at 
least  so  little  combustible  that  it  would  not  readily 
take  fire ;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  slowly  consumed 
without  flame.  Had  this  precaution  been  adopt- 
ed, the  late  lamentable  accident  at  one  of  oor 
national  theatres  might  have  been  avoided.  (See 
Cloth,  incombustible.) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  horses  out  of  build- 
ings on  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  they  will  readily 
come  out  if  the  saddle  and  bridle,  or  hitmess  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  be  thrown  over  them 
as  usual. 

FISH.     Syn.    Piscis,   (Lat.)     Poifson,    {Ft.) 
Fish  are  a  wholesome  species  of  food,  but  atv  less 
nutritious  than  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  the  i^ns 
of  the  cereals.     Of  all  the  various  substances  used 
as  aliments  by  man,  fish  are  the  most  liable  to  nm 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  should  theretoe  be 
only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh.     Those  that  are 
the  whitest  and  most  flaky  when  cooked,  a^s  trAi- 
tingf  cod,  flounders,  soles,  haddock,  turhot,  hake^ 
&c.,   are  the  most  easily  digestible;    and    tliose 
abounding  in  oily  matter,  as  salmon,  eels,  herria^^ 
&C.,  are  most  nutritious,  though  more  likely  to  of- 
fend the  stomach.    Salt- water  fish  has  besen 
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to  be  more  wholeaome  than  river  fish,  but  without 
niffioient  reason.  Salted  fish  is  very  hard  of  di- 
cesUoD,  unless  well  cooked.  The  frequent  use  of 
fish  as  an  aliment  is  said  to  promote  the  sexual 
feeluigs,  but  not  the  increase  of  population,  unles 
a  sufficiency  of  other  food  (animal)  be  taken  at  the 
same  time.  Skin  diseases  are  also  said  to  be  more 
ocjjunon  among  those  who  live  continually  on  fish, 
but  this  probably  arises  from  titeir  use  not  being 
accompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  vegeta- 
Uea.  Fish  consist  of  about  80}  of  water,  1^  of 
albumen  and  fibrine,  and  6^  of  gelatin,  making 
about  20%  of  nutritive  matter.  (Brande.)  Acid 
sauces  and  pickles  are  the  proper  additions  to  fish, 
from  their  power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  putre- 
faction, and  of  correcting  the  relaxing  tendency  of 
Jarge  quantities  of  oil  and  butter. 

Caution,  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fish-bone 
accidentally  swallowed  will  remain  in  the  cesopha- 
gue,  and  occasion  serious  inconvenience ;  in  fact, 
histances  have  been  known  where  so  much  irrita- 
tion has  arisen  that  death  has  followed.  In  such 
eases  it  is  advisable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
ibnr  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  ^  pint  of 
warm  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
white  of  six  eggs.  The  coagulated  mass  will  not 
remain  in  the  stomach  more  than  two  or  three 
minuteR,  and  the  remedy  has  been  known  to  "  re- 
move no  less  than  24  pins  at  once." 

Choice,  dressing,  ^c,    "  The  flesh  of  any  fish 
is  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season, 
as  it  is  called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
the  milt  and  roe.    After  the  fish  has  deposited  the 
q>awn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a  great 
deal  of  its  peculiar  flavor.    This  is  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it 
having  been  expended  in  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion." (Fleming's  Phil,  of  Zoology.)     Fish  should 
be  dreaeed  as  soon  after  being  caught  as  possible,  as 
much  of  their  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavor  is  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Turbot  and  salmon 
are  said  by  the  ^hmongers  to  be  improved  in  fla- 
vor when  two  or  three  days  old,  but  this  is  surely 
a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when  dressed  immedi- 
Btoly  after  being  caught,  possesses  a  fine  creamy 
taste  which  it  afterwards  loses ;  while  the  latter, 
by  the  loss  of  a  single  iidCf  loses  a  portion  of  the 
fine    white  curd  which  intervenes   between   the 
flakes,  and  by  longer  keeping,  this  curd  and  the 
larger  flakes  disappear  altogether.    In  the  eyes  of 
some  epicures,  the  richness  is,  however,  increased 
by  this  change.     Mackerel  and  some  other  fish 
■afler  so  much  from  keeping  only  a  few  hours,  that 
tbey  become  quite  unwholesome.    On  this  account 
the  former  are  permitted  to  be  publicly  vended  on 
Sundays.    Herrings  ofler  a  remarkable  example 
of    the  advantage    of  dressing  fish  as  fresh  as 
poessible.    When  cooked  soon  after  being  caught, 
ibey  possess  considerable  delicacy  and  flavor,  but 
keeping  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  oil  separates 
the  flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and 
j-flavoBed. 
Jn  the  clioice  of  every  kind  offish,  stifihess, 
Lneas  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the  gills  may 
regarded  as  invariable  signs  of  freshness.    A 
;aiiar  elasticity  will  also  be  perceived  in  fish  re- 
itiy  caught ;  little  or  no  permanent  unpreasion 
made  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
the  flesh  immediately  rising  when  the  pres- 


sure is  withdrawn.    Fresh  fish  also  lie  in  a  partly 
curled  position,  and  never  quite  straight,  as  is  tlte 
case  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
Thickness  and  fleshiness  are  deemed  marks  of  tlie 
good  condition  of  all  fish. 

On  the  proper  cleaning  of  fish  preparatory  to 
dressing  it,  depends  much  of  its  delicacy  and  fla- 
vor. Ordinary  cooks  seldom  do  this  well,  from 
not  slitting  the  fish  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the 
inside  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  seldom  using 
sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavor  of  fish  cleaned 
by  the  fishmongers  arises  from  their  performing 
the  operation  more  completely,  and  from  the  large 
quantity  of  water  they  employ  about  them.  The 
flavor  of  all  fish  is  hnproved  by  adding  a  little  salt 
or  vinegar  to  the  last  water  m  which  they  are 
washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe  sliould  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  preserved. 

Fish  is  preferably  cooked  by  simple  boiling, 
broiling,  or  frying;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds  of  fish 
are  often  injured  by  tlie  excessive  interference  of 
the  cook.  When  boiled,  the  fish  should  be  put  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  a  scum  rises 
from  boiling,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  skimmer. 
The  addition  of  a  little  salt  or  vinegar  to  tlie  water 
improves  the  flavor  of  most  fish,  and  renders  the 
flesh  firmer.  Fish  is  known  to  be  sufiiciently 
dressed  by  the  flesh  in  the  thicker  parts  separating 
easily  from  the  bone.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  as  by  soaking 
in  the  water  it  loses  its  firmness.  Sole,  skate,  and 
mackerel  are  usually  put  into  boiling  water.  Fish 
for  broiling  should  be  well  washed  in  strong  vine- 
gar, wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and  floured  before 
placing  them  on  the  gridiron ;  and  the  bars  of  the 
latter  should  be  hot,  and  well  buttered.  Fish  for 
frying  should  be  prepared  as  for  broiling ;  and  the 
butter,  oil,  or  lard  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  putting  them  into  the  frying- 
pan.  The  latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
bright,  and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundance,  to  pro- 
vent  the  fish  sticking  to  it  and  burning.  When 
removed  from  the  pan,  the  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them,  preparatory  to  senring.  When 
fish  is  divided  into  fillets  or  cutlets  before  being 
cooked,  it  is  usual  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  to 
dress  it  with  forced  meat,  &c. 

In  serving  fish  of  the  finer  kinds,  no  other  ad- 
ditions are  required  than  melted  butter  and  the  or- 
dinary fish  sauces  and  pickles.  The  dish  should 
be  garnished  with  raw  parsley  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, but  boiled  parsley,  chopped  small,  should 
accompany  it  All  kinds  of  fish  should  be  served 
on  a  napkin. 

Pres.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  several  ways : — 

I.  By  either  wet  or  dry  salting. 

II.  By  simply  drj'ing  after  cleaning  them. 

III .  By  salting  them  and  then  drying  them. 

IV.  By  placing  them  in  jars,  pouring  salad  oil 
over  them,  and  tying  them  over  air-tight. 

V.  By  dipping  them  into,  or  brushing  them  over 
with  pyroligneoiK  acid,  and  then  drying  them. 
This  gives  a  smoky  flavor,  but  if  pare  acetic  acid 
(P.  L.)  be  used,  no  taste  will  be  imparted.  It  may 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  clean  painter's  brush,  or 
even  a  stifl"  feather.  A  tablespoonful  is  sufficient 
to  brush  over  a  large  surface.  Fish  and  flesh  so 
prepared  will  bear  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and 
back  uninjured. 
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VI.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  living  state  for 
14  days  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
moutliB  with  crumb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  braudy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  in  straw  in  a  moderately  cool  situation. 
(Prechtl.  Encycl.  Techn.) 

VII.  Immersion  of  the  cleaned  fish  in  water 
holding  in  solution  ^j^jf  or  ^  j^  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught.  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  making  what  is  called  kip- 
pered salmon  ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a  salmon  of  five 
or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if  salt  be  desired,  u  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard.  (See  Animal  Substanobs 
USED  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  Syn,  Bandoline.  Prep.  Soak 
Iceland  moss  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
.  drain  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remarks,  A  solution  of  gum  arable  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curl  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  applied  by 
moistening  the  fingers,  and  passing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  effect 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conducting 
power  of  the  different  materials  employed  for 
clothing  varies  considerably.  A  thermometer, 
surrounded  with  cotton-wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135°,  when  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting 
ice ;  but,  uiuler  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheeps'  wool  was  employed,  1118  seconds  elapsed 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  179^;)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  as  an  article  for  under-clothing  de* 
pends  less  upon  its  actual  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  its  peculiar  texture.  Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  on  the  skin,  and  exercises  the  most  bene- 
ficial action,  by  keeping  the  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  perepiration  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  potion 
to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  ooiton  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  different  effects  of  flannel  and 
linen  are  particularly  perceptible  during  brisk  ex- 
ercise. When  the  body  is  covered  with  the  for- 
mer, though  perspiration  be  necesKarily  increMsed, 
the  perspired  matter  freely  passes  off  through  the 
flannel,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
the  same  exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  penpi- 
ration,  as  m  the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  in* 
ereased,  but  the  perspired  matter,  mstead  of  being 


dispersed  into  the  atmo^here,  remains  opoa  the 
linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin,  tnil 
gives  a  disagreeable  sensation.  From  this  property 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  skin  aei- 
dom  catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperature,  even 
though  perspiring  profusely ;  but  in  similar  cas^a, 
when  linen  or  calico  shirts  are  worn,  chiilineas  im* 
mediately  comes  on,  followed  by  **  sniffling^  wneex' 
ing,  and  coughs*  and  all  the  other  syniptonB  of 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the  use 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudicee,  arising 
from  ignorance,  ofaetinacy,  or  bravado,  and  are 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  In  a 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that<tf  England,  eve- 
ry person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  the 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  reach- 
ing below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  ds- 
carded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  passed,  bat 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  year  round ;  for 
in  reality,  flann^  is,  if  poasiUe,  even  more  reqnired 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  pervons  pa' 
spire  more  freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  and 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  at 
that  period  of  the  year  theur  clothing  is  les  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  stiddea 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  cold  air, 
moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  all  others,  who,  from  their 
habits  of  body  or  life,  perspire  freely,  or  are  much 
exposed,  should  wear  flannel. 

In  washing  flannels,  it  is  said  they  sfaoald  be 
always  put  into  scalding  hot  water,  by  which  meth- 
od their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  be 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep,  Bnmt-eugv  coloring  1  gafl. ; 
fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  or  eHmn**?  ^  cayeoaea 
jl  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  fiery  taste. 

Use,  It  is  employed  to  color  spirits,  and  to  giw 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the  brewen* 
druggists,  and  vended  under  the  name  <^  **  isss- 
glass  and  burnt  sugar" 

FLATULENCY.  {From  flatus,  a  blast.)  A 
morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  stcmach  and  bow- 
els. The  most  common  cause  of  flatnlency  ii 
indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  ston^ 
ach  are  secreted  in  a  healthy  state,  they  exercisa 
an  antiseptic  and  digestive  action  on  the  food,  ky 
which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  ma^ma  that  ii 
little  liable  to  spontaneous  change  while  in  the 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  fermentatKm 
idly  commences,  and  the  stomach  and 
viscera  become  distended  with  gas,  giving  rise  to 
frequent  eructation  and  crepitation.  The  quanta 
of  gas  thus  accumulated  is  often  enormoaa.  It  ii 
asserted  that  an  ordinary  appio  during  fermeiita- 
tion  yields  about  600  times  its  bulk  of 
many  vegetables  much  more.  (Dr.  Halea.) 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  miiell 
venience  should  be  felt  from  flatulency. 

Treat.  The  treatment  of  flatulency 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of  fcodL 
Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  indiges^  bl« 
fruits,  should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  tb* 
use  of  large  quantities  of  washy  liquids^  The  dial 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  well 
ed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  potatoes 
wheaten  bread,  moderately  seasoned  with 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  are  toast  ^ntl 
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tar,  and  good  brandy  largely  dilated  with  water. 
The  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach  may  be  re-eetab- 
liahed  by  the  proper  use  of  tonica,  bitten,  and  mild 
aperienta.     (See  DrspfipsiA.) 

To  relieve  the^<  of  fiatuUney,  carminativee  and 
aromatic8»  as  peppermint,  ginger,  cinnamon,  lav* 
ender,  and  the  peppers,  may  be  had  recourae  to. 
A  glass  of  peppermint  cordial,  or  brandy  strongly 
flavored  with  essence  of  peppermint,  or  mixed  with 
a  spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  is  a  popular  and 
efficient  remedy. 

FLIES  often  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  person  in  hot  weather,  and  frequently  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  handsome  furniture,  especially 
picture-frames,  gilding,  &lc,,  by  alighting  on  them. 
The  best  way  to  remove  them  is  to  expose  in  a 
plate  a  mixture  of  1  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
Q  teaspoonfuls  of  brown  sugar,  and  1  tablespoonful 
of  cream ;  or  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tjoo  of  quassia,  may  be  used  instead.  It  is  said 
that  either  of  these  mixtures  will  cause  them  rap- 
idly to  disappear. 

Flies  and  other  insects  may  be  kept  from  at- 
tacking meat  by  dusting  it  over  with  pepper,  pow- 
dered ginger,  or  any  other  spice,  or  by  skewering 
a  piece  of  paper  to  it  on  which  a  drop  of  creosote 
has  been  poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily  wash- 
ed oS  with  water  before  dressing  the  meat. 

FLOUNDERS  are  a  wholesome  species  of  fish. 
They  are  both  a  sea  and  river  fish  ;  the  latter  are, 
however,  preferred.  They  should  be  chosen  by 
Xhek  thickruB9  and  firmness,  and  the  brightness 
qJ  ikeir  eyes.  They  are  in  season  from  January 
to  March,  and  from  July  to  September.  They  are 
mcest  when  dressed  by  frying  in  oil. 

FLOUR.  Syn,  Fleur  de  Farine,  (Fr.)  Fa- 
■XKA,  {ZmL)  The  meal  of  bread  com.  Of  farinas 
the  principal  is  wheat  flour,  or  the  ground  seed  of 
the  Triticum  hybemum  velvulgare,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
amount  of  bran  they  contain,  and  the  fineness  of 
tiae  sieves  through  which  they  are  passed. 

F*ine  wheat  flour.     (Ador,  Farina,  F.  tritici, 
W.  seminis  tritici)     The  finest  flour  obtained  by 
flifling  the  meal  produced  in  the  first  grinding  of 
^rfaeat  between  sharp  stones,  by  a  sieve  of  64  wires 
to  tlie  inch;  used  for  pastry. — Middlings.    The 
lemainder  of  the  flour  of  the  firet  grinding  that  will 
peas    through  a  coarser  sieve ;    used  for  making 
kooaehold  bread,  but  is  mostly  reground. — Seconds. 
Tiie  finest  part  of  the  flour,  obtained  by  grinding 
jnidditngs  over  again,  between  blunt  stones ;  used 
Ibr  msiking  bakera'  fine  wheaten  bread. — Pollard. 
Tbe    coane  flour,  from  whence  the  seconds  has 
teen  sifted ;  used  for  making  sea  btscuits  and  gin- 
gerbread, and  to  fatten  poultry  and  hogs. — Caun- 
try  Aausekold  flour.    Is  usually  ground  only  once, 
aitd  sifted  to  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
-^^^n^wnumtion  flour.'  Is  required  to  be  ground  and 
'  f  liT*  ^^  ^^'y  nearly  five-sixths  the  weight 
(be  w^heat.    Thirty-two  pecks  of  wheat  in  the 
Bdon  mills  yield  38^  of  flour,  8  of  pollard,  &nd 
of  bran,  (furfur  tritiei ;)  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 

doubled  by  grinding.  (Aecom.) 

'icr.    This  article  of  fbod  is  very  frequently  adnl- 

both  by  the  miller  and  the  baker,  as  has 

before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  Bread. 

frmxMd  may,  however,  be  readily  detected  by 

Idllo^^  tests,  which  reCsr  to  wheat  fl^sur. 


1.  Wheat  flour  is  distinguished  by  its  cohesive* 
ness,  which  is  so  great,  that  on  being  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  the  lump  will  be  some  time  before  it 
loses  its  shape. 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  bones,  chalk,  and 
potato  flour,  when  added  to  wheaten  flour,  may 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample 
being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  pure  flour. 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  person,  by 
filling  a  small  vessel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "  A  vessel  which  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  wheat  flour  will  contain  1^  lbs.  of 
fecnla,"  (potato  flour  ;)  and  hence  "  the  propor- 
tion of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated." 
(Ure.) 

3.  Liquid  ammonia  (aqua  ammoniee  punn)  turns 
wheat  flour  yellow ;  and  if  any  other  com  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown  ;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  darker  brown. 

4.  Nitric  acid  turns  whent  flour  of  an  orange 
yellow  color,  but  forms  a  stiff*  and  tenacious  jelly 
with  potato  fecula,  the  color  of  which  it  does  not 
alter.    (See  Arrow-root,  British.) 

5.  Pure  muriatic  acid,  when  poured  on  potato 
flour,  develops  a  smell  of  rushes  ;  it  also  dissolves 
starch,  but  changes  the  color  of  wheat  flour  to  a 
deep  violet. 

6.  Bean  and  pea  flour  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  sample,  or  by  making 
it  into  bread  and  toasting  it,  when  the  peculiar 
odor  of  those  substances  will  be  evolved. 

7.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  aliment  de- 
pends npon  the  quantity  of  gluten,  sugar,  stareh^ 
and  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains  ;  and  its  Bupellw 
ority  over  the  flour  of  the  grains  of  the  other  ce- 
reals, depends  on  its  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  substances.  The 
qualitative  analysis  of  flour  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  easily  made  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
chemistry.  The  following  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
a  ready  method  of  determining  ibe  proportion  of 
the  principal  ingredients  just  named  >-» 

a.  Make  1000  gra.  of  flour  into  a  dough  with  a 
little  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour,  and  then  gently 
knead  it  in  successive  waters,  until  the  starchy 
particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect  the  por- 
tion (gluten)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  off  the  water, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blotUng  paper, 
several  times  doubled,  and  set  it  aside. 

b.  Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  and  set  them  aside  m  a  tall  vessel, 
to  deposite  the  suspended  portion,  (starohl)  After  a 
sufficient  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  throw 
the  whole  of  the  sediment  on  a  weighed  paper  fil- 
ter, placed  in  a  funnel,  observuig  to  remove  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  little  dean  water,  that  none  may  be  lost. 

€,  Evaporate  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becomes  curdy, 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  weighed  blotting  pa- 
per, and  preserve  the  sediment,  (albumen ;)  next 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  agitate  with 
10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  observing 
to  wash  the  paper  clean  with  a  little  alcohol,  after 
the  solution  has  passed  through  it.  The  substance 
on  the  paper  is  phosphate  of  lime  and  gum,*  and 
most  be  set  aside. 

*  By  digestloQ  in  water,  flltradoa,  and  evaporation,  the 
two  may  be  obtained  separately. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  ao- 
lution  and  washings  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
sugar. 

€.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  per  centage  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remarks.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  flour ;  the  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  Vauquelin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  lOg  of  water,  llj  of  gluten,  71 J  of 
starch,  5§  of  sugar,  and  3}  of  gum  ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dough  amounts  to  50*3^. 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syn.  Farina  tosta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 

FLOWERS.  Sym  Florbs,  {Lat.)  Fleurs, 
(Fr.)  Blumen,  (Ger.)  These  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, Slc,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  sta^e  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  anMftunt  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivaient 
proportion  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots  ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off.  Hence  they  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  proportionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
tliat  recently-plucked  flowers  fade  more  rapidly  hi- 
doors  than  in  the  open  garden ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  aii  augrmeuted  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  living  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passijlora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  in  this  way  18^  times 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
18°  and  35°  C. ;  the  male  flowers  of  the  eucum- 
ber,  12  tunes  theix  bulk  ;  the  female  only  3^  j  the 


single  red  gilliflower  (cheiranthus  incanus)  11 ; 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  iypka  latifolia  9'8. 
(T.  de  Saussure,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxi.  279.)  To 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation, 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placing  tbcm 
in  water;  but  the  mutilated  stems  poneas  a  hr 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  the 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  slightly 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  on  the  other  hand  by 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannot  be 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  consequence. 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  exiit- 
enco  less  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  to 
restore  this  balance — ^to  surround  them  with  a  me* 
dium  that  will  rob  them  of  no  water  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  **  It 
is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  we  fiz«t  saw,  m 
the  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  flowers  preserved  day 
after  day  in  all  their  freshness  by  the  following 
simple  contrivance  : — A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  bad 
water  poured  into  it  In  the  water  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  set ;  over  the  whole  a  bell -glass  wsi 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  Tliis  was  t 
'  Ward's  case'  in  principle,  although  diflTcrent  in  its 
cousthictiou.  The  air  that  surrounded  the  floweia 
being  confined  beneath  the  beil-giass,  was  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  was  con- 
densed, it  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  belUglaiv  back 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  en- 
close the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-gtass,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  ail  of  the 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  aronnd  the  Howen 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.  l*he  only 
difference  between  plants  in  a  *  Ward's  case*  and 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  is  this 
— that  the  former  is  intended  for  plants  to  grow  ia 
for  a  considerable  sp»f^  of  time,  while  the  latter  ■ 
merely  for  their  preseB|||tion  for  a  few  days ;  and 
that  the  air  which  sotflminds  the  flowers  is  alwavs 
charged  with  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  will 
not  vary  with  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  will 
of  him  who  has  the  management  of  it  We 
recommend  those  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  inA 
flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather,  to 
procure  it.  Theoxperiment  can  be  tried  by  invert- 
uig  a  tumbler  over  u  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water.* 
(Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  restored  bf 
immersing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  veiy 
hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  and 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  mtist  then 
be  removed,  the  *  coddled'  portion  of  the  sterna  cat 
ofl^,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  In  this  way 
a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  restfoml* 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  om 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  fonawiBg 
liquid  has  been  used  with  great  advantage : — Sni* 
phate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  pc^^ 
ash  2  oz. ;  sugar  1  ox. ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dissolve 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.    F*r  «sty  puft. 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into  the  water  of  a  hym« 
cinth-glaas  or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  planis,  chan^^ 
ing  the  water  every  10  or  12  days.     For  floweriai^' 
plants  in  pots  a  few  drops  mart  be  added  to  t!hm\ 
water  employed  to  moisteii  them.    The  prefenoo^ 
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ihoiild  be  given  to  rain  water  for  this  purpose.  A 
similar  fluid,  sold  by  Mr.  Potter  under  the  name  of 
*'  liquid  guauo,"  is  an  excellent  article  to  promote 
the  (rrowth  and  early  flowering  of  plants. 

Flowers  may  be  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
ap  the  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of 
tlieir  own  soil  carefully  preserved  among  the  roots, 
placing  them  upright  in  a  cellar  till  Michaelmas ; 
nrhen,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to 
be  put  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a 
sti;ve  or  hothouse,  where  they  must  every  morning 
bo  moistened  or  refreshed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
a  little  of  the  solution  above  mentioned  has  been 
added.  Thus  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or 
roses  will  appear,  and  with  respect  to  flowers  in 

Sneral,  if  they  are  sown  in  pots,  at  or  before 
ichaelmas,  and  watered  in  a  similar  manner, 
thev  will  blow  at  Christmas. 

Flowers  far  medicinal  purposes  should  be  ga- 
thered as  soon  as  unfolded,  and  dried  as  speedily 
as  possible,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  calicos,  claws, 
&C.,  being  previously  taken  off;  when  the  flowers 
are  Rmall  the  calix  may  be  left  on,  or  even  the 
whole  flowering  spike  dried  without  mutilation. 
Labiate  flowers  are  usually  dried  ui  the  latter 
state.  Blue  flowers,  as  those  of  violets,  bogloss, 
&>c^  should  be  dipped  for  a  moment  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, before  drying  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
yellow  or  discolored.  The  color  of  the  petals  of 
t^  roses  is  best  preserved  by  quick  drying,  after 
which  the  yellow  anthers  may  be  removed  by  sift- 
ing. The  odor  of  roses  and  pinks  is  improved  by 
this  treatment  Compound  flowers,  witii  pappous 
Meds,  ought  to  be  gathered  before  they  are  entirely 
opened,  and  should  be  dried  very  high,  to  prevent 
the  moic>ture  developing  the  pappi,  which  by  keep- 
ing would  unfit  them  for  medical  use. 

The  best  method  of  dr>'ing  flowers  is  to  spread 
chem  thinly  on  paper  trays  and  place  them  in  a 
slove-room,  or  a  current  of  dry  air,  (preferably  the 
latter,)  or  in  the  sun.     For  odorless  flowers  the 
teasperatore  may  be  between  75°  and  120°  F., 
observing,  however,  not  to  employ  sufficient  heat 
lo  destroy  their  color.     For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
Ai^^en  the  heat  should  not   exceed    75°.    The 
flowering  tops   of  plants,  as  those   of  lavender, 
wormwood,  melilot,  &lc.,  are  usually  tied  in  small 
pafccU  or  bundles,  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
then  hung  up,  that  they  may  not  got  discolored  or 
broken.    The    succulent  petals   of  some  plants, 
wiuiee  odor  is  very  fugacious,  as  some  of  the  lilia- 
ceo«is  kinds,  cannot  be  well  dried,  as  their  fra- 
grance is  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  they  rot  and 
become  discolored.     (See  Vbgbtablbs.) 

FIX)WERS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  beauty  and 
ralue  of  these  pleasing  imitations  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  invention, 
ibined  with  her  natural  afiection  for  the  floral 
l^mrldf  and  her  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
ttiful  in  nature  and  art,  have  enabled  her  es- 
iaily  to  excel  in  this  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
tinae,  this  art  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
by  the  female  artificial  florists  of  the  French 
,  itai- 

The  French  employ  velvet,^id,  and  fine  cam- 
mlc  for  the  petab,  and  taflfeta  for  the  leaves.  Very 


recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  whalebone  have 
been  used  with  great  success  for  some  portions  of 
artificial  flowers. 

As  colors  and  stains,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris : — Red,  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  ;  yellow, 
tincture  of  turmeric  ;  green,  a  solution  of  distilled 
verdigris;  blue,  indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  acid  pcirtly  neutralized  with  salt  of  1  art  ar 
or  whiting;  violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  salts  of  tartar ;  liUic,  liquid  archil.  These 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  the 
finger. 

FLOWERS,  (In  Chemistry.)  Pulverulent  or 
flower-Uke  substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c.  The  term 
has  been  discarded  from  modern  chemical  nomen- 
clature, but  is  still  commonly  employed  in  familiar 
language. 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  re- 
sublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
neck,  kept  too  hot  for  it  to  condense  on.  into  a  re- 
ceiver half  filled  with  water,  and  sufliciently  hot 
to  steam.  A  fine  white  powder,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  ordinary  caloniel. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn.  Flores  Zinci. 
ZiNcuM  Calcinatum.  ZiNci  OxiDUM.  (P.  L.  be- 
fore 1824.)  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  in  a  furnace,  so  that  Hhe  flowers 
may  be  collected  as  they  form.  Antispasmodic 
Dose,  5  to  10  grs.  in  epilepsy,  &c.  Also  used  as 
a  white  pigment,  but  diries  badly. 

FLUID,  ETCHING.  I.  (For  copper.)  Prep 
a.  Aquafortis  2  oz. ;  water  5  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  verdigris  1  oz.,  and  water  3 
oz.;  dissolve. 

c.  Verdigris,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  alum  1  oz.,  (all  in  powder  ;)  strong 
vinegar  8  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  dissolve  by  boiling  for 
a  moment,  cool,  and  decant  the  clear.  This  is  the 
eau  forte  of  Callot  and  Piranesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oz. ;  iron  filings  ^ 
dr. ;  water  4  oz. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

b,  Pyroligneous  acid  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  oz. ;  mix 
and  add  nitric  acid  1  oz. ;  all  by  measure.  This 
menstruum  was  employed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turrel.  For  the  method  of  using  the  above 
fluids,  see  ETcmNo. 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep.  Place  recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  m  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
da-water apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  slight  and  cautious  agira- 
tion  the  aerated  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnct^ta 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  thus  treated,  will  be  all  taken 
up  in  from  20  mim^tes  to  half  an  hour,  and  tiie 
beverage  left  beaotifuUy  clear.  (Geo.  Raistrick. 
Chem.  V.  42.) 

FLUMMERY,  (In  Cookery.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasty -pudding,  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice, 
flavored  with  milk,  cream,  ahnonds,  orange-flowers, 
lemons,  &c,  according  to  fancy.  French  flum^ 
mery  is  mado  with  equal  parts  of  blanc-mange  and 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  Dutch  flummery 
is  blanc-mange  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon  und 
sweetefted.  All  these  are  poured  mto  fjrms  and 
served  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  older,  &o. 
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FLUOBORATES.  Syn.  Flooborides  Boro- 
rLuoRiDEB.  Htdrofluorborateb.  Conipounds  of 
fluoboric  acid,  with  tlie  salifiable  bases.  See  the 
next  article. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Terfluoridb  of 
Boron.  A  peculiar  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  discovert  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Th^- 
nard. 

Prep.  Vitrified  boracic  acid  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
leaden  retort.  A  colorless  gas  is  evolved,  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  liquid  fluo- 
boric  acid,  (Gay  Lussac,  Th^nard,  Dr.  Davy,)  or 
boro-hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.)  It  docs  not 
attack  glass,  but  rapidly  destrojrs  organic  sub- 
stances. Water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.    (Davy.)      See  Boropluoride  oi^  Hr- 

DROGRN. 

FLUORIDES.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
the  metals.     (See  Fluorine.) 

FLUORIDES  OF  CHROMIUM.  I.  {StftquU 
fiuoridt.)  Prep.  Dissolve  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
mium in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporate.  A 
crystalline  green  mass.  , 

IT.  {Perfluoride.  Flttockromie  Add.)  Fluor 
spar  3  parts ;  chromate  of  lead  4  parts ;  fuming 
(or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid  5  parts ;  mix  cau- 
tiously in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort  A  red  colored 
gas  is  evolved,  which  acts  rapidly  on  gas,  forming 
uosilicic  at  id  gas,  and  upon  water,  forming  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  chromic  acid.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  suflicient  to  effect  this  decom- 
position, the  former  substance  escaping  under  the 
form  of  gas,  and  the  latter  being  deposited  in  small 
crystals.     (See  Chromic  Acid.) 

FLUORINE.  The  electro-negative  elements 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  fluorides.  This  sub- 
stance, though  long  known  in  combination,  has 
only  been  lately  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  The 
honor  of  having  first  obtained  it  in  an  insulated 
form  is  due  to  Baudrimoiit,  who  procured  it  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  minium  heated  to 
redness,  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a  dry  vessel.  As 
thus  obtained,  it  is  not  absolutely  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  and 
silico-fluoric  acids.  It  has  a  yellowish  color,  and 
an  odor  between  that  of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar. 
In  this  state  it  does  not  act  on  glass,  but  combines 
directly  with  gold.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro- 
JLuoric  acid,  and  with  the  metals  fluorideg.  The 
word  fluorine  was  given  to  this  substance  from  its 
existing  in  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar.  The  adjecti- 
tious  term  fluor,  (from  ^uo,  I  flow,)  was  applied  to 
tkis  spar  or  mineral  from  its  ready  fusibility,  and 
being  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fu- 
sion of  certain  refractory  minerals. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.  Prep.  Powdered  fluor 
spar  and  silicious  sand,  or  powdered  glass,  1  part ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  the  evolved 
gas  over  mercury. 

Remarks.  A  colorless  incombustible  gas,  highly 
corrosive,  and  poisonous,  but  does  not  act  on  ^ass 
vessels,  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Water  abmrbs 
365  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  (Dr.  Davy ;)  but 
decomposition  ensues,  pure  hydrated  ailieic  acid 
being  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  containing  only  two-thirds 
of  the  silicic  acid  originally  present  in  the  gas,  be- 


ing formed.  (Berxelius.)  This  solution  is  called 
Hlieaied  fluoric  acid,  or  filico'hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  is  acid  and  corrosive.  By  the  action  of  water 
of  ammonia  fluosUicic  acid  gas  is  completely  de- 
composed, depositing  its  silica.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Davy  obtained  -prW  ^^  '^  weight  of  the  'atter 
substance. 

FLUX.  Svn.  Fluss,  (Ger.)  Flux,  {Ft.)  Fiuor 
(Lot.,  fix>m  Jfuo,  I  flow.)  In  PATHoXiOOT,  this  tenn 
is  occasionally  applied  to  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and 
dysentery,  but  is  nearly  obsolete.  In  Chemistrt, 
fluxes  are  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  are 
added  to  others  more  refractory,  to  promote  their 
fusion.    The  principal  fluxes  are  the  foilowii^: — 

1.  (Black  flux.)  Cream  of  tartar  2  parts ;  oitn 
1  part ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate,  by  anall 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  This 
is  merely  carbonate  of  potash,  mixed  with  char- 
coal in  a  finely-divided  state.  It  is  used  for  fOMlt- 
ing  metallic  ores,  and  exercises  a  reducing  action, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  fusion. 

2.  {White  flux.  Cornish  refining  flux,)  Cream 
of  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts ;  deflagrate  aa  last 

3.  {Morveau**  reducing  flux.'^  Powdered  glasi 
(containing  no  lead)  1  lb. ;  calcined  borax  2  oi. ; 
powdered  charcoal  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  for  the  aame 
purposes  as  black  flux. 

4.  {Cornish  reducing  flux.)  Cream  of  taiter 
10  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  borax  3  oz. ;  mix. 

5.  {Crude  flux.)  Nitre  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  tartar,  without  deflagration.    Reducing. 

6.  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  eommon      I 
salty  limestone,  glass,  fluor  spar,  and  several  other 
substances  are  tued  as  fluxes  in  metailuigy. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  erode  tartar  is 
employed. 

FOILS.  {From  feuiUe^Fr.,  or  folium,  Lai^SL 
leaf.)     Thin  leaves  of  polished  metal,  pat  under 
stones  or  pastes,  to  heighten  the  efivct     Foib      i 
were  formerly  made  of  copper,  tinned  copper,  tsn, 
and  silvered  copper,  but  the  latter  is  that  wboUy 
used  for  superior  work  at  the  present  day.    Thero 
are  two  descriptions  of  foils  employed,  viz.,  whits, 
for  diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and  colored., 
for  the  colored  gems.     The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  the  former.    By  their  jndicioas  oae  tibs 
color  of  a  stone  may  be  often  modified.     Thus, 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stcoe  that 
turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  odo  toming 
too  much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  bright- 
ened. 

Prep.  I.  {White  or  common foiL)  This  is  made 
by  coating  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  layer  of  silver, 
and  then  rolling  it  into  siieets  hi  the  flatting-  niiB. 
The  foil  is  then  highly  polished  or  varnished. 

II.  {Colored  foils.)  These  are  made  by 
ing  the  preceding  foil,  highly  polished,  with 
transparent  solutions  or  varnishes.  The  following 
produce  beautiful  colored  eflncts,  when  jodicioaaly 
employed : — 

a.  {Blue.)  Prussian  blue,  (preferably  TambolTs,') 
ground  with  pale,  quick-drying  oil.  Used  to  deep- 
en the  color  of  sapphires.  It  may  be  dfloted  'wiUi 
oil. 

b.  {Chreen.)    1.  Pale  shellac,  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, (lacker,)  and  tinged  green  by  dissolvins  '▼erdi* 
gris  or  acetate  of  tapper  in  it.    3.  "  Seaqinfemk* 
cyanuret  of  iron*'  and  bichromate  of  pntniss,  nf 
each  ^  OK. ;  grind  them  with  s  stone  ape*  vraUsr  t0 
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a  fine  powder,  add  gum  maBtich  (clean  and  alao  in 
fine  powder)  2  oz. ;  ^nd  again,  add  a  little  pyrox- 
itie  spirit,  and  again  grind  until  the  mass  becomeg 
homogeneous  and  of  a  fine  transparent  green  ;  the 
beauty  increases  with  the  length  of  the  grinding. 
The  predominance  of  the  bichromate  turns  it  on 
the  yellowish  green ;  that  of  the  salt  of  iron,  on 
the  bluish  green.  For  use  it  is  to  be  thinned  with 
pyroxilic  spirit."  (Chemist,  iil  238.)  This  is  used 
lor  emeralds.  It  may  be  brightened  by  adding  a 
little  yellow  Tarnish. 

e.  (YeZiow.)  1.  Various  shades  of  yellow  may 
be  produced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  shellac  or  mastich,  by  digesting  turmeric,  an^ 
nattOy  taffron,  or  soeotrine  aloes  therein.  The 
former  is  the  brightest  and  most  fit  for  topazes. 
2.  Digest  hay  saffron  in  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  until  the  latter  becomes  sufficiently 
colored,  filter,  and  add  a  little  solution  of  gum  or 
kinglass.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  spirit  varnish 
should  be  applied. 

d.  (Red.)  Carmine  dissolved  in  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, or  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  gum 
added  as  above. 

e.  (Garnet.)  Dragon's  blood  dissolved  in  recti- 
fied 8{Hrit  of  wine. 

/.  (Vinegar  garnet.)  Orange  lake  finely  tem- 
pered with  shellac  varnish. 

g.  (Amethyst.)  Lake  and  prussian  blue,  finely 
ground  in  pale  drying  oil. 

A.  (Eagle  marine.)  Verdigris  tempered  in  shel- 
ke  Tarnish,  (alcoholic,)  with  a  little  prussian 
bine. 

t.  (Ruhy.)  1.  Lake  or  carmine,  ground  in  isin- 
glaai.  2.  Lake  ground  in  shellac  varnish.  Used 
when  the  color  turns  on  the  purple.  3.  Bright 
lake  ground  in  oil ;  used  when  the  color  turns  on 
the  scarlet  or  orange. 

k,  (Diamond.)  1.  Cover  the  inside  of  the  socket 
ia  which  the  stone  or  paste  is  to  be  set  with  tin 
foil,  by  means  of  a  little  stiif  gum  or  size  ;  when 
dry,  polish  the  sniface,  heat  the  socket,  fill  it  with 
warm  quicksilver,  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  pour  it  out  and  gently  fit  in  the  stone  ; 
lastly,  well  close  the  work  round  the  stone,  to  pre- 
vent the  alloy  being  shaken  out.  2.  Coat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone  with  a  film  of  real  silver,  by 
precipitating  it  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  in 
spirits  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  the  oils  of  cassia 
uid  ckrres.  (See  Silvering.)  Both  these  meth- 
ods vastly  increase  the  brilliancy  both  of  real  and 
factitious  gems. 

Remarks.  By  the  skilful  use  of  the  above  var- 
nishes, good  imitations  of  the  gems  may  be  cheap- 
ly made  from  transparent  white  glass  or  paste,  and 
vrhen  applied  to  foils  set  under  colored  pastes, 
(factitioas  gems,)  a  superior  effect  may  be  produ- 
ced. The  colors  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
state  possible  by  patient  grinding,  as  without  this 
precaution,  transparent  and  beautiful  shades  can- 
not be  formed.  The  palest  and  cleanest  mastich, 
and  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  also  the  palest 
and  qoickest  drying  oil  should  alone  be  employed, 
when  these  substances  are  ordered.  In  every  case 
the  colors  must  be  laid  on  the  foils  with  a  broad 
soft  brush,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed, 
if  possible,  at  once,  as  no  part  should  he  crossed, 
or  twice  gone  cfver  while  wet  If  the  oolor  be  not 
deep  enough,  a  second  coat  may  be  given  when 
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the  first  one  has  become  quite  dry,  but  this  prae« 
tice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Fomentum,  Fomen- 
TATio,  FoTDs,  (Lat.)  Fomentation,  (Ft.)  I.  Lo- 
cal bathing,  with  heated  water,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. 

II.  The  liquid  used  for  the  above  purpose.  Fo- 
mentations are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
irritation,  and  to  promote  suppuration  aud  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Common  Fomenta- 
tion. FoTUs  communis,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Compound 
decoction  of  mallows. 

FOMENTATION,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Fotub 
anodynus.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Poppies  1  oz. ;  elder 
flowers  I  oz. ;  water  2^  pints ;  boil  to  1^  pints.  To 
relieve  pain. 

FOMENTATION,  ANTISEPTIC.  Syn. 
FoTus  ANTI8EPT1CUS.  Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Decoction 
of  bark  lb.  ij  ;  infusion  of  chamomile  lb.j  ;  spirits 
of  camphor  f  Jij  ;  muriatic  acid  f  3j  ;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Fo- 
Tus  aromaticus.  Prep.  Sea  wormwood,  abrota- 
num  and  chamomiles,  of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves 
i  oz. ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  }  gallon. 

FOMENTATION,    ASTRINGENT.     Syn. 

FoTUS  ASTRINOEN8.       F.  R0B0RAN8.      Prep.    (P.  H.) 

Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each  2  oz. ;  sal 
ammoniac  |  oz. ;  red  wine  1  pint ;  infuse  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

FOMENTATION  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  Fo- 
Tos  ANTHELMiNTicus.  Prcp.  (P.  Cod.)  Leaves 
and  flowers  of  tanty,  wormwood,  aud  chamomile, 
of  each  Jiij  ;  water  lb.  iij  ;  boil  to  lb.  ij. 

FOMENTATION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn. 
FoMENTux  Digitalis.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.)  Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade,  ^  ;  boiling  water  lb.  ij ;  in- 
fuse. 

FOMENTATION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn. 
Fomentum  Cicitt-*.  F.  Conii.  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.) 
Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  Jij  ;  (or  dried  leaves,  Jj ;) 
water  1|  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint. 

FOMENTATION  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS. 
Syn.  FoTUs  sambuci.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Elder 
flowers  3iij ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  macerate  1 
hour. 

FOMENTATION  OF  SAL  AMMONIAC. 
iS*;^.  Fomentum  Ammonijb  Muriatis.  Prep.  (P. 
C.)  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  Jxxxij ;  sal 
ammoniac  f  j  ;  dissolve,  and  add  spirit  of  camphor 

FOMENTATION,  RESOLVENT.  Syn. 
FoTUS  resolvbns.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Fomenta- 
tion of  elder  flowers  Jviij ;  liquor  of  diacetate  of 
lead  3ss ;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  VINOUS.  Syn.  FoTUt 
ViNOSus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  wine  1  quart; 
honey  ^ivss ;  dissolve. 

FORCEMEAT.  Syn.  Farce.  (In  Cooke- 
ry.) A  species  of  sausage  meat,  either  served  up 
alone,  or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes. 
Our  notice  of  this  article  must  be  conflned  to  the 
following  extracts  from  a  popular  System  of  Cook- 
ery:— 

"  According  to  what  it  is  wanted  for  should  be 
the  selection  from  the  following  list,  observing  that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  used. 
No  one  flavor  should  predominate  greatly ;  yet  if 
several  dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  there  ihonid 
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be  a  marked  variety  in  the  tastes  of  the  force- 
meats, as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  A  general  fault 
is,  that  (he  tastes  of  lemon-peel  and  thyme  over- 
come all  otherH ;  therefore  they  should  only  be  used 
in  small  quantities.  They  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and 
heavy.  Herbs  are  a  very  essential  ingredient; 
and  it  is  the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  them  that 
chiefly  gives  the  cookery  of  the  French  its  supe- 
rior flavor.  To  force  fowls,  meat,  &rC.,  is  to  stuff 
them."     (Mrs.  Rundel.) 

"  Forcefneat  ingredients.  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or 
mutton  ;  scraped  ham  or  gammon ;  fat  bacon,  or 
the  fat  of  ham  ;  beef-suet ;  veal-suet ;  butter ; 
marrow ;  crumbs  of  bread ;  parsley  ;  white  pep- 
per ;  salt ;  nutmeg ;  yelk  and  white  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  to  bind  the  mixture. 

<<  Cold  sole  ;  oystcm ;  anchovy ;  lobsters ;  tar- 
ragon ;  savory  ;  pennyroyal ;  knotted  maijoram  ; 
thyme  and  lemon-thyme ;  basil ;  sage  ;  lemon- 
peel  ;  yelks  of  hard  eggs ;  mace  and  cloves ; 
cayenne  ;  garlic ;  shalot ;  onion  ;  chives ;  chervil ; 
Jamaica  pepper  in  fine  powder,  or  two  or  thre6 
cloves." 

The  first  paragraph  contains  the  articles  of  which 
the  forcemeat  may  be  made,  without  any  striking 
flavor ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  some  of  the 
different  ingredients  in  the  second  paragraph,  to 
vary  the  taste. 

I.  {For  fowls  or  meat.)  Shred  a  little  ham  or 
gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet, 
a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley,  very  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  ptunded  mace,  and 
either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  bread-crumbs : 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs,  beaten  or  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties, 
the  mixture  as  above. 

II.  {For  hare,  or  any  thing  in  imitation  of  it.) 
The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a 
little  suet,  some  paisley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram, 
a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  all  chop- 
ped flne ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
beat  in  a  mortar  with  an  egg. 

III.  {For  fish  soups,  or  fish  stewed  on  maigre 
days.)  Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a  middling 
lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a  large  piece  of  boiled 
celery,  the  yelk  of  a  hard  egg,  a  little  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  li- 
quor, two  ounces  of  butter,  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten :  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a  fine 
brown  in  butter 

IV.  {For  fish.)  Chop,  and  afterwards  pound  in 
a  mortar,  any  kind  of  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or 
two,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies, 
(but  do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,)  and  the 
yelk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg :  if  for  the  maigre,  pound 
butter  with  it;  but  otherwise,  the  fat  of  bacon 
pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed :  add  a  third 
portion  of  bread,  prepared  by  previously  pounding 
and  soaking,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

V.  {Common  veaUstuffing.)  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  beef-suet  and  crumbs  of  bread,  chop  the 
luet  very  finely :  chop  together  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs ;  add  to  them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude,  who  is 
good  authority,  observes  that  "it  would  not  be 
ABiifli  to  add  a  piece  of  butter,  and  pound  the 
whole  in  a  mortar ;"  mix  it  up  with  eggs. 


Oba.  Grated  ham  ot  tongue  may  be  added  tc 
this  stuffing. 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  game  aa 
equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  (which  will  al- 
ways be  lighter  than  bread-crumbs,)  the  cook  wi3 
have  at  once  a  very  fine  species  of  farce,  to  V  em- 
ployed in  stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  die.  Baooa 
or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  suet  whea 
the  forcemeat  is  to  ^  eaten  cold. 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  else  is  wdl 
done,  it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

FORMIC  ACID.  (From  Formica,  an  ant) 
The  sour  liquid  ejected  by  ants  when  irritated.  It 
was  formerly  solely  obtained  from  these  insects  by 
distilhng  them  along  with  water.  This  acid  was 
discovered  by  Gehlen,  but  first  prepared  aitificiaUy 
by  Doebereiner. 

Prep.  I.  (Doebereiner.)  Tartaric  acid  2  parts , 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  coneeutrated  salphoric 
acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  5  parts ;  distil  in  a 
capacious  retort  into  a  well-cooled  receiver. 

II.  (Ure.)  Tartaric  acid  10  parts ;  coucentrsted 
sulphuric  acid  15  parts ;  black  oxide  of  manganeae 
14  parts ;  water  20  to  30  parts ;  distil  as  last 

in.  (Mr.  C.  Watt,  jun.)  Coal  naphtha  (or  py- 
roxilic  spirit)  1  part;  Uchromate  of  potimiiii  and 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  place  the  naphtha 
in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube ;  the  bitdiio- 
mate  of  potassa  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  sol- 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
gradually  poured  down  the  funnel ;  while  the  acid 
is  being  added,  heat  is  to  be  applied,  when  (he 
formic  acid  will  distil  over,  and  may  be  condensed 
in  a  vessel  kept  cool.  A  portion  of  naphtha  wiU 
distil  over  with  the  formic  acid,  which  may  be 
again  treated  with  bichromate  of  potaasa  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  a  (reah  portion  of  fomuc  acid 
will  be  produced.  If  this  acid  be  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  must  be  saturated  with  pure  caibonate  of 
soda  or  potassa,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  lo 
volatilize  any  small  portion  of  naphtha  with  which 
it  may  be  contaminated  The  formic  acid  is  then 
to  be  liberated  from  the  salt  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  distillation,  when 
the  acid  will  be  obtained  perfectly  pure.  This 
process  yields  a  large  product.   (Chemist,  iii.  233.) 

IV.  (Liebig.)  a.  Starch  1  part;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  water  4  parts ; 
mix  in  an  alembic,  or  retort ;  heat  to  104^  F. ; 
then  add  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  degrees,  and 
after  the  frothing  is  over,  apply  heat  and  distil  off 
4^  parts  of  liquid.  The  retort  should  have  a  capa- 
city equal  to  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  ingredients. 

0.  {On  the  smaU  scale.)  Starch  10  parts ;  per- 
oxide of  manganese  37  parts;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  of  each,  30  parts  ;  as  last    Product.  3-35 
parts  of  an  acid  capable  of  neutralizing  15|  of  dry ' 
carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  {Pure  hydratfd  formic  acid.)  L  Intndoes 
formiate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  into  a  long  gfo0 
tube,  connect  one  end  with  an  apparatus  evohifig 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  s  re- 
ceiver.   When  the  salt  is  entirely   decompceed 
(blackened)  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  collect 
the  distilled  liquid ;  lastly,  boil  the  product  ilDr  & 
minute  or  less,  to  expel  any  adhering  aulphnreted 
gas.    This  hydrate  contains  1  atom  or  26§  of  wa-i- 
ter.     2.  Dry  formiate  of  lead*  18  parts ;  oil  at 
vitriol  6  parts ;  water  1  part ;  distal  in  a  muriate  «t 
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bath.     This  hydrate  contains  2  atoms  of 
water. 

J.  Formiate  of  lime  10  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  8 
pans;  water  4  parts;  distil.  Product  Nine  parts 
of  pure  but  dilute  acid  ;  sp.  gr.  1'075. 

Remarks.  The  processes  c,  1  aod  2,  yield  per- 
fectly  pure  hydrated  formic  acid,  the  others,  mere 
solutions  of  this  acid  in  water.  They  are  all  limpid 
and  colorlefls.  The  first  hydrate  (IV,  e,)  boils  at 
212^,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales  below  32°,  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1*2353.  The  second  hydrate  (IV, 
e,  2,)  boils  at  223°,  does  not  solidify  at  —5°,  and 
has  the  sp^  gr.  1-11.  Both  the  above  are  extreme- 
ly  corrosive,  and  rapidly  destroy  the  texture  of  liv- 
ing organic  substances.  The  products  of  the  other 
processes  are  very  dilute. 

Formic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and 
sflver,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  for^ 
miaUs.  Most  of  these  may  be  formed  by  either 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or 
oxide  of  the  base,  or  by  douUe  decomposition,  by 
adding  a  eolutioa  of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base  to 
another  of  an  alkaline  formiate.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water. 

FORMIC  ETHER.  Syn,  Formiatb  op  Ox- 
ide OF  Etbulb.  Prep,  Dry  formiate  of  soda  7 
parts;  oil  of  vitriol  10  parts;  alcohol  of  90},  6 
parts ;  mix  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  well-cool- 
ed receiver.  The  greater  part  will  distil  over  by 
the  beat  spontaneously  developed.  Purify  by 
agitation,  first  with  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  limpid,  smells 
aromatic,  is  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  10  parts 
of  that  fluid,  and  boils  at  126°  F.  (See  Ethbr, 
AAD  Ethers,  organic.) 

FORMO-BENZOIC  ACID.  Syn.  FormiatiT 
Of  HroRURBT  OF  Benzulb.  a  peculiar  acid  dis- 
eo\  ered  by  Winkler,  and  obtained  by  dissolving  oil 
€i  lutter  almonds  in  water,  adding  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating,  and  treating  the  dry  mass  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  out  the  new  acid :  it  may  be  de- 
colored by  animal  charcoal,  and  obtained  in  crys- 
tals by  evaporation.  It  readily  combines  with  the 
bases,  forming  salts  called  formobenxoates. 

FORMOMETHYLAL.  Syn,  Formiatb  of 
Mbthule,  (tribasie.)  A  very  volatile  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  Kane,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
each  of  p^'roxilic  spirit  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  3  parts  each  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water.  Sev- 
eral products  first  distil  over,  and  after  the  boiling 
point  of  the  distilled  liquor  reaches  177°,  the  for- 
miate of  metliule  begins  to  collect  in  the  receiver. 

FORMULE.  A  hypothetical  organic  radical, 
tnpposed  to  consist  of  2  eq.  of  carbon  and  1  eq.  of 
hydrogen,  of  which  formic  acid  is  the  oxide.  Its 
existence  is  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  cer- 
tain known  compounds.  (Liebig.)  Iodide,  bro- 
mide, chloride,  and  suiphuret  of  formula,  have  been 
obtained^  but  are  only  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

FOXING.  The  spontaneous  souring  of  worts 
V  beer  during  fermentation  or  ripening.  It  is  gen- 
trally  occasioned  by  want  of  proper  attention  or 
ASHk  on  the  part  of  the  brewer.    (See  Brewing.) 

FRAXININE.    A  peculiar,  soluble,  bitter,  nen- 
^%b1«  and  crystailizable  substance,  extracted  from 
[  ?.4m  bark  of  Craxinus  excelsior. 
f         FRECKLES  may  be  removed  by  the  frequent 
p     Ifpiiffition  of  dilute  spirits,  acids,  or  alkaline  solu- 


tions ;  the  latter  two  just  strong  enough  to  prick 
the  tongue.     (See  Cosmbtics.) 

FREEMAN'S  BATHING  SPIRITS.  Opo- 
deldoc, colored  with  Daffy's  elixir. 

FREEZING.  Syn.  Congelation,  (Fr.)  Con- 
gelatio,  (Lat.)  Gbprieruno,  (Ger.)  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  into  the  solid  state,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  portion  of  its  caloric.  (See  Conge- 
lation.) 

FRENCH  BERRIEa  Syn.  Persian  Bbr- 
ribs.  Avignon  do.  Graines  d' Avignon.  The 
berries  or  fruit  of  the  rhamniis  infectorius.  They 
are  imported  from  France  and  Persia  ;  those  from 
the  latter  country  being  esteemed  the  best.  Their 
decoction  dyes  cloth,  mordanted  with  alum,  tartar, 
or  protomuriate  of  tin,  of  a  yellow  color ;  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  an  olive,  and  with  red  sulphate  of 
iron,  an  olive -green  color. 

FRENCH  POLISH.  Prep.  I.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  wood  naphtha,  (pyroxilic  spirit) 

II.  Pale  shellac  3  lbs. ;  mastich  6  oz. ;  alcohol 
of  90^,3  quarts. 

III.  Shellac  2  lbs. ;  mastich  and  sandaric,  (both 
in  powder,)  of  each  1  oz. ;  copal  varnish  12  oz. ; 
alcohol  1  gallon. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  made  in  the  cold 
by  frequently  stirring  or  shaking  the  ingredients 
together  in  a  well-closed  bottle  or  other  vessel. 
French  polish  is  used  without  filtering.  (See  the 
next  article.) 

FRENCH  POLISH,  (TO.)  The  varnish  be- 
ing  prepared,  (shellac,)  the  article  to  be  polished 
being  finished  ofi*  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  glass 
paper,  and  your  rubber  being  made  as  directed  be- 
low, proceed  to  the  operation  as  follows: — The 
varnish,  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  middle  of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber,  by 
laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and 
shaking  up  the  varnish  once,  as  by  this  means  the 
rubber  will  imbibe  the  proper  quantity  to  varnish  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  rubber  is  then 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  soft  linen  cloth,  doubled,  the 
rest  of  the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  ol 
the  rubber  to  form  a  handle.  Moisten  the  face  of 
the  linen  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  applied  with 
the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it.  Place  your  work 
opposite  the  light,  pass  your  rubber  quickly  and 
lightly  over  its  surface  until  the  varnish  becomec 
dry,  or  nearly  so ;  again  charge  your  rubber  as 
before  with  varnish,  (omitting  the  oil,)  and  repeat 
the  rubbing,  until  three  coats  are  laid  on,  when  a 
little  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  rubber,  and  two 
coats  more  given  to  it  Proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness;  then 
wet  the  inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying 
the  varnish,  with  alcohol,  Or  wood  napHtha,  and 
rub  quickly,  lightly,  and  uniformly  the  whole  sur- 
face. Lastly,  wet  the  linen  cloth  with  a  little  oil 
and  alcohol  without  varnish,  and  rub  as  before  till 
dry. 

To  make  the  rubbert  roll  up  a  strip  of  thick 
woollen  cloth  which  has  been  torn  off,  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  work 

FRICTION.  (From  frieo,  I  rub.)  In  Me- 
chanics, the  resistance  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  The 
amount  of  friction  is  proportionate  to  the  rough« 
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neflB  of  the  suHaces.  Bodies  absolutely  smooth 
ofT^r  no  resistance  to  each  other  of  this  kind ;  but 
perfect  smootlmess  is  unattainable  by  the  most 
careful  polishing.  Even  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  diamond  possesses  asperities  which  exercise  a 
simiiar  effect,  but  in  an  immensely  leas  degree  to 
the  rougher  surfaces  of  the  metals  employed  for 
machinery.  To  lessen  the  amount  of  resistance, 
various  unctuous  substances,  as  oil,  tallow,  soap, 
blacklend,  &c.,  are  used  by  engineers.  Each  of 
these  arts  by  imparting  raaoothuess  to  the  points  of 
contact,  and  thus  lessens  the  amount  of  friction. 
(See  Anti- Attrition.) 

FRICANDEAU.  (Fr.)  In  Cookery,  a  ragotit, 
or  fricassee  of  veal.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
(improperly)  applied  by  cooks  to  stewed  beef,  high- 
ly seasoned. 

FRICASSEE.  {Fr,)  In  Cookket,  a  ragoftt,  or 
fricassee.  Any  stew,  highly  flavored  with  herbs, 
spices,  or  sauce.  Small  things,  as  chickens,  lamb, 
&c.,  and  cold  meat,  are  usually  formed  into  fri- 
causees. 

FRITT.  The  pulverent  materials  of  glass, 
heated  until  they  coalesce  without  melting.  (See 
Enamels,  Glass,  and  Pastes.) 

FRITTERS.  (In  Cookery.)  Fried  batter.  A 
species  of  pancake  containing  fruit  or  sweetmeats. 
Spanish  fritters  are  made  of  slices  of  French 
rolls  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  cream,  effgs,  sugar, 
and  spices,  and  fried  brown.  French  fritters  are 
made  by  beating  up  common  pancakes  with  eggs, 
?imonds,  and  flavoring,  (sugar,  9range-flower  wa- 
ter, and  nutmeg,)  and  dropping  the  paste  into  a 
stew  or  frying-pan  half  full  of  boiling  lard,  so  as  to 
form  cakes  the  size  of  large  nuts,  which  are  cooked 
till  brown.  Curd  fritters  are  made  of  dried  curd, 
beaten  with  yelk  of  egg  and  a  little  flour,  and  fla- 
vored with  nutmeg.  Souffie  fritters  are  nothing 
but  rich  pancakes,  flavored  with  lemon.  Apple 
and  other  fruit  fritters  are  made  by  mixing  up 
the  sliced  fruits  with  rich  batter,  and  fr}'ing.  Buck- 
wheat fritters,  or  backings,  are  made  by  beating 
up  buckwheat  flour  to  a  batter  with  some  warm 
milk,  adding  a  little  yeast,  letting  it  rise  before  the 
fire  for  30  or  40  minutes,  then  beatuig  in  some 
eggs  and  milk  or  warm  water,  as  required,  and 
frying  them  like  pancakes.  Buckwheat  fritters, 
when  well  prepared,  are  excejlent. 

FROST-BITES.  When  those  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  most 
languid  are  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  they  become 
frozen,  or  as  it  is  coWedt  frost-bitten.  The  fingers, 
toes,  ears,  and  nose  are  most  liable  to  this  attack. 
The  remedy  is  long-ccntinued  friction  with  the 
hands  or  cold  flannel,  avoiding  the  fire,  or  even  a 
heated  apartment. 

FRUIT.  Syn.  Tr-ccTus,  (Lat.)  Fruit,  (Fr.) 
In  Botany,  the  o?»r.'um  or  the  pistillum  arrived  at 
a  state  of  maturity.  In  common  hASavAOK  the 
term  fruit  is  applied  to  any  product  of  a  plant  con- 
taining the  peed,  more  especially  those  that  are 
eaten.  Tho  irnits  of  some  plants  are  improperly 
called  seedft,  as  those  of  the  cereals,  caraway, 
parsley,  &c. 

Fruits  airt  extensively  employed  as  articles  of 
die .  ?'/  man,  both  as  luxuries  and  nutritives.  The 
QciAulou^  fruits  are  antiseptic,  aperient,  attenu- 
ant,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant  As  articles  of  diet, 
tiiefr  aiTord  but  little  nourishment,  and  promote  di- 


arrhoea and  flatulency.  They  are,  however,  ooes- 
sionally  exhibited  medicinally,  in  putrid  afic^tions, 
and  are  often  advantageous  in  bilious  and  dyspep- 
tic complaints.  The  saccharine  fruits,  v  those 
abounding  in  sugar,  are  nutritious  and  laxative, 
but  are  apt  to  ferment  and  disagree  with  delicate 
stomachs  when  eaten  in  quantity  Stone  fruits 
are  the  most  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  apt  t9 
disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Fruit  should 
never  be  eaten  in  lai^  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
only  when  quite  ripe.  It  then  appears  to  be 
wholesome,  and  to  be  a  suitable  corrective  to  the 
grossness  of  animal  food ;  and  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful action  on  the  skin.  Many  cutaneous  diseases 
may  be  removed  by  the  daily  use  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fruit,  or  other  fresh  vegetable  food.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  scurvy. 

Fruits  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and 
preferably  about  noon,  because  the  dew  and  mois- 
ture deposited  on  them  during  the  night  and  eariier 
part  of  the  morning  will  have  evaporated.  They 
should  be  quite  ripe  when  gathered,  but  the  sooner 
they  are  removed  from  the  tree,  after  this  point  is 
arrived  at,  the  better.  Immature  fruit  never  keepi 
so  well  as  that  which  has  ripened  on  the  tree  ;  and 
over-ripe  fruit  is  liable  to  be  bruised  and  to  lose  fla- 
vor. Plums  may  be  known  to  be  ripe,  by  parting 
readily  from  the  twigs, — Apricots  when  tiie  side 
next  the  sun  feels  soft  to  the  finger, — Peaches  and 
nectarines  by  readily  parting  from  the  twig  when 
lifted  up  and  allowed  to  descend  with  a  slight  jerk, 
— Figs  when  the  small  end  of  the  fruit  acquires 
the  same  color  as  the  target  one, — Grapes  by 
their  tran^arency,  and — Apples  and  pears  when 
they  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees.  The  less  fruit  if 
handled  in  gathering  the  better.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines should  be  received  as  they  fall,  in  a  aooaQ 
tin  funnel  lined  with  velvet,  held  beneath  them,  to 
avoid  their  being  rubbed  or  bruised,  or  even  touch- 
ed by  the  fingers.  Plums  should  also  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  rubbing  off  the  bloom 
on  them. 

Ripe  fruits  are  preserved  in  the  fresh  state 
by  placing  them  in  a  cool,  dry  situatjon  on  shelve, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other ;  or  by  pack- 
ing them  in  clean  dry  sand,  sawdust,  straw,  bran, 
or  any  similar  substance,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
touching,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  c^ 
air  and  moisture.  (See  Apples  and  Psars,  page 
71.) 

Green  fruits  are  usually  preserved  by  aJtlng 
or  pickling,  or  by  bottling  them.     The  latter  is 
performed  by  filling  bottles  with  them,  either  alone, 
or  with  tiie  addition  of  a  little  sugar.     The  bottles 
are  placed  on  some  straw,  in  a  kettle  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  heat  applied  until  the  water  boils,  when, 
after  about  5  minute,  they  are  taken  cot  one  by 
one,  and  immediately  corked  down,  perfectly  air- 
tight, and  tied  over  with  wet  bladder,  and,  as  sooo 
as  they  are  sufficiently  cool,  sealed  over,  by  dip- 
ping their  mouths  into  bottle  wax  or  cement,  melt- 
ed in  an  iron  ladle.     They  are  next  stowed  away 
in  a  cool  place.   The  confectioners  commonly  em- 
ploy the  heat  of  the  oven,  instead  of  that  of  boilini^ 
water. 

Fruits  are  preserved  in  sugar  by  simply  padc- 
ing  them  in  it,  previously  reduced  to  a  state  of 
powder,  and  keeping  them  in  a  very  cool  si tnation. 
The  more  succulent  varieties  are  commoaly  fini 
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soaked  in  weak  alum-water  for  a  few  hours  to 
harden  them,  then  drained,  and  dried. 

Fruits  are  preserved  in  sirup,  by  pouring  sirup, 
boiled  to  a  weak  candy  height,  upon  them,  so  as 
just  to  cover  them.  The  next  day  the  sirup  is 
poured  off,  reboiled  to  a  weak  candy  height,  and 
a^iu  poured  on  the  fruit;  and  this  operation  is 
repeated  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  if  the  fruit  be 
very  juicy,  and  continue  to  weaken  the  sirup. 
AVhen  tiie  sirup  does  not  appear  to  become  sensibly 
weakened,  the  fruit  must  be  taken  out,  and  placed 
in  a  sicYe  to  drain  and  dry.  Such  fruit  is  said  to 
be  candied.  It  may  be  left  in  the  sirup  if  prefer- 
red, wlien  the  vessel  must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

The  beautiful  white  efflorescent  appearance  of 
the  candied  fruits  and  peels  of  the  confectioners, 
is  given  by  sifting  over  them  ^neZj^-powdered  loaf 
sugar,  after  they  have  drained  and  become  almost 
dry,  or  have  acquired  such  a  state  that  the  powder 
will  adhere  to  them  without  running.  (See  Su- 
gar.) 

Fruits  are  preserved  in  brandy  or  other  spirits 
by  simply  placing  them  in  bottles,  and  pouring  it 
over  them.  It  is  advantageous  to  dissolve  about 
^  lb.  of  sugar  in  every  quart  of  spirit  employed. 
The  latter  should  not  be  under  proof,  (sp.  gr.  -920,) 
as  the  juice  of  the  fruit  contributes  to  weaken  it : 
spirit  40  u.  p.  will,  however,  preserve  some  varie- 
ties. Juicy  fruits,  as  plums,  apricots,  peaches, 
cherries,  &c.,  are  usually  soaked  for  some  hours  in 
weak  alum-water  before  immersion  in  the  spirit. 

Fruits  are  also  preserved  by  drying  them  in 
(he  sun  or  in  a  stove,  either  without  preparation, 
or  by  first  dipping  them  into  a  lye  of  wood  ashes, 
oil,  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt. 
The  imported  prunes,  plums,  raisins,  and  currants, 
are  all  sun-dried. 

FRUMENTY.  Wheat  boiled  in  water  untk 
qnite  soft,  then  taken  out,  drained,  thinned  with 
milk,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with 
nutmeg.  When  currants  and  eggs  are  added,  it  is 
called  **  Somersetshire  frumenty." 

FUEL.  {From  fuayl,  N.  Fr.)  i^yn.  Combus- 
TiBLB,  (Fr.)  Brennstoff,  (Ger.)  Any  substance 
used  for  the  production  of  heat  by  burning.  The 
following  table  by  Dr.  Ure  presents  at  one  view 
the  relative  heating  powers  of  different  fuels : — 
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Perfectly  dry  wood 
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2600 
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Wood  charcoal 

7300 

13-27 

11-46 

Fit  coal  .... 

60-00 

10-90 

9-26 

IToke       .... 

6500 

11-81 

11-46 

Turf       .... 

3000 

5-45 

4-60 

Turf  charcoal      • 

6400 

11-63 

14-58 

Oil,  wax,  and  tallow 

78-00 

14-18 

15-00 

Alcohol  of  the  shops 

52-60  , 

9-56 

11-60 

1  he  above  results  can  never  be  obtained  in  prac* 
^,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  (probably  \  co 
43  passes  up  the  chimney,  and  is  wasted.     1  2:. 


of  coal  is  usually  reckoned  sufficient  to  convert  7  J 
lbs.  (9  lbs.  Watt.)  of  boiling  water  into  steam,  or 
to  heat  41i  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  1  lb. 
of  fir  wood  will  evaporate  4  lbs.  of  water,  or  heat 
22  lbs.  to  212°. 

FUEL,  ECONOMICAL.  Prep.  I.  Mix  coal, 
charcoal,  or  sawdust,  1  part ;  sand,  of  any  kind,  2 
parts ;  marl  or  clay,  1  part,  in  quantity  as  thought 
proper.  Make  the  mass  up  wet  into  balls  of  a  con- 
venient size  ;  and  when  the  fire  is  sufficiently 
strong,  place  these  balls  according  to  its  size  a  lit- 
tle above  the  top  bar,  and  they  will  produce  a  heat 
considerably  more  intense  thau  common  fuel,  and 
ensure  a  saving  of  one-half  the  quantity  of  coals. 
A  fire  thus  made  up  will  require  no  stirring,  nor 
fresh  fuel  for  ten  hours. 

II.  In  places  where  coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  a 
tolerably  good  fuel  may  be  made  by  mixing  the 
culm  or  refuse  dross  of  coal  with  clay,  and  moist- 
ening the  whole  with  water ;  masses  in  the  form 
of  bricks  or  balls  may  be  made,  which,  when  dry, 
will  bum  with  an  intense  heat.  Where  peat  pre- 
vails, that  article  may  be  easily  charred  by  burn- 
ing in  a  covered  pit  ot  stove  ;  and  this  charred  peat 
will  be  found  to  give  a  great  beat  when  used  in  an 
open  fire  ;  the  Dutch  make  much  use  of  their  turf 
in  this  manner.  Another  economical  fuel,  easily 
procurable  where  there  are  woods  of  Scotch  firs, 
consists  of  fir  cones  or  tops,  which  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  solid  woody  matter,  in  addition  to  the 
resinous,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  domestic 
fires. 

FUEL.  (Dominic  Frick  Albert's  Patbht.) 
Materials : — bituminous  schist,  which  is  a  slate 
or  dark-colored  stone,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  coal  aud  charcoal ;  aluminous  clay — a  refuse, 
or  the  bottoms  of  the  acetate  of  alumina,  in  red- 
liquor  works;  ground  coal — a  refuse  from  coal- 
pits, which  should  be  quite  free  from  sulphur; 
vegetable  gelatin,  or  tar — a  refuse  from  pyroligne- 
ous  acid  works,  or  wood  distilleries ;  mineral  gela- 
tin or  tar — a  refuse  from  coal-tar  distillation ;  and 
mineral  oil — a  refuse  from  naphtha  distillation. 

In  manufacturing  fuels  from  these  materials,  the 
patentee  proceeds  as  follows : — 5  parts  of  the  vege- 
table gelatin,  and  the  like  quantity  of  mineral  gel- 
atin, are  heated  in  a  pan  until  they  are  brought  to 
a  proper  consistence ;  and  then  10  parts  of  schist, 
ground  tQ  a  powder ;  10  parts  of  ground  coal,  and 
5  parts  of  aluminous  clay,  well  dried,  and  mixed 
with  4  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil,  are  added  to  the 
gelatin.  The  ingredients  are  worked  into  a  paste, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  near 
the  pan,  and,  when  cold,  forms  a  cake  or  flag, 
without  the  employment  of  a  press  or  mould.  (Lon- 
don Joum.  &  Repert.  of  Arts,  April,  1843.) 

FULIGOKALI.  A  preparation  of  soot  and 
potassa,  invented  by  Dr.  Polya. 

Prep.  Caustic  potassa  20  grammes ;  soot  100 
grammes  ;  boil  with  a  little  water  for  1  hour,  di- 
lute with  more  water,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  put  the  product  into  warm,  dry  bottles. 

FULIGOKALI,  SULPHURETED.  Prep. 
Fuligokali  60  grammes;  caustic  potassa  14 
grammes ;  sulphur  4  grammes  ;  heat  the  last  two 
with  a  little  water,  and  when  combuied,  add  the 
fuligokali,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  preserve  it  in 
dry,  well-corked  bottles. 

Remarks.  M.  Gibert  has  tried  fuligokali  on  hif 
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patients  at  the  hospital  S^int-Louis,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally.  Ho  made  a  pommade  of  30 
grammee  of  lead  ointnsnt,  and  1  or  2  grammee  of 
fuligokali,  in  which  he  recognised  resolutive,  de- 
tersive, and  stimulant  properties.  (Gaz.  des  HO- 
pitaux,  June,  1843.)     See  Anthrakokali. 

FULMINATING  POWDER.  Prep.  Nitre 
9  parts  ;  carbonate  of  potash  2  parts ;  flowers  of 
sulphur  1  part ;  drys  and  reduce  them  separately 
to  ^ne  powder,  then  carefully  mix  them.  About 
20  or  25  grs.,  slowly  heated  on  a  shovel  over  the 
fire,  first  fuses  and  becomes  brown,  and  then  ex- 
plodes with  a  deafening  report. 

FULMINATION.  Syiu  Folminatio,  (Lat.) 
FuLMiNATioN,  {Ft.,  from  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.) 
Detonation.  The  term  is  applied  in  chemistry  to 
the  violent  explosion  of  ^fulminate, 

FLUMINIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  known 
only  in  a  state  of  Combination,  composed  of  2  eq. 
or  52  parts  of  cyanogen,  and  2  eq.  or  16  parts  of 
oxygen ;  thus  having  exactly  the  same  ultimate 
composition  as  cyanic  acid.  Its  existence '  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig.  Its 
salts  are  the  metallic  fulminates.  (See  Gou>, 
Silver,  Mercurt,  and  Zinc.) 

FULMINATE  OF  COPPER.  Prep,  Digest 
fulminate  of  mercury  or  silver  with  metallic  cop- 
per. It  forms  soluble  green  crystals,  that  ex- 
plode with  a  green  flame. 

FULTON'S  DECORTICATED  PEPPER. 
Black,  pepper  deprived  of  its  husks  by  mechanical 
trituration,  or  bleached  with  chlorine. 

FUMARIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  produced 
b^^the  action  of  heat  on  malic  acid.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Laasaigne.  Malic  acid  is  kept  heated 
a  little  higher  than  its  melting  point  for  some  time 
until  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  then 
powdered,  and  washed  with  cold  water,  to  remove 
any  undecomposed  malic  acid.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  bases  termed  fumaratea. 

FUMIGATION.  Syn.  Fumigation,  (Fr,) 
SuFFUMiGATio ;  FuMioATio,  (LaU,  from  ftanigo,  I 
sniokeO  1*  The  diffusion  of  gaseous  matter  or 
vapors  through  the  atmosphere,  for  *he  purpose  of 
destroying  contagion  and  infection.  2.  The  ex- 
posure of  solid  bodies  to  such  fumes  or  vapors  to 
remove  the  miasm  of  contagion  from  their  pores. 
3.  The  substances  employed  for  fumigation.  Chlo' 
vine  is  the  most  powerful  and  certain  agent  for 
the  destruction  of  miasmata,  both  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  pores  of  solid  bodies,  and  admits  of 
ready  and  easy  application.  The  hypochlorites 
(chlorides  of  lime,  soda,  and  potassa)  are  the 
most  convenient  forms  of  employing  it  in  in- 
habited apartments,  as  they  evolve  the  gas  slowly, 
and  in  quantity  insufficient  to  aflect  the  organs  of 
respiration,  unless  large  quantities  of  them  are 
employed.*  Chloride  of  lime  is  the  most  com- 
monly used  of  the  hypochlorite-s,  and  is  either 
sprinkled  about  the  floor,  or  exposed  in  shallovfr 
vessels,  as  earthen  dishes  or  plates,  in  various 
parts  of  the  apartment  It  is  used  both  in  the 
stute  of  powder  and  solution  in  water.  Gaseous 
chlorine,  evolved  from  a  vessel  containing  the 
materials  for  its  production,  is  generally  formed 
too  fast  to  admit  of  its  application  to  inhabited 
apartments,  but  is  the  most  efficient  fumigation 
that  can  be  employed,  either  for  disinfecting  the 
atmoq>here,  walls,  and  floors  of  rooms,  or  goods 


and  furniture  placed  in  them.  It  will  9\m>  destraj 
every  species  of  vermin  contained  therein.  For 
this  purpose,  the  chimney,  door,  and  windom 
should  be  closed  up,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  The  vapors  of  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  add, 
and  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  are  also  em- 
ployed as  disinfectants  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine, 
but  are  less  to  be  depended  on.  The  smoke  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  camphor, 
benzoin,  Sec,  are  popular  disinfectants,  but  de- 
serve little  confidence.  Of  all  common  diseases, 
scarlet  fever  appears  to  be  the  one  most  requiring 
fumigation.  For  this  purpose,  chlorine  gas  or  beat 
should  be  employed.  The  infectious  matters  of 
certain  diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever,  are  either 
dissipated,  or  destroyed,  at  a  heat  about  that  of 
boiling  water.  (Dr.  Henry.)  Contagious  ^s- 
esises  are  very  commonly  propagated  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  persons  having  their  linen  washed  by 
laundresses  who  perform  their  operations  in  the 
same  sinks  of  dirt  and  misery  in  which  they  live. 
(See  Chlorine,  DisutrECTANTs,  Muriatic  and 
NfTRic  Acids,  Pabtiijles,  and  the  following  ar- 
tides  *^ 

FUMIGATION,  BALSAMIC.  Syn,  Fra- 
GATio  Balsamica.  Prep.  (Dr.  Dohin.)  Gma 
olibanum  lb.  ij  ;  gum  benzoin  and  sUnaz,  of  each 
lb.  SB ;  flowers  of  roses  and  lavender,  of  each  fyj ; 
mix.     Used  in  hooping-cough. 

FUMIGATION,  CHLORINE.  Svn.  Dnw- 
FECTiNG  Fumigation.    Guttonmorveaitsbo.  Fn- 

MIGATIO    OXYMURIATICA.      SoFFUMlGATIO  GvTTOm' 

lANA.  Prep.  (p.  Cod.)  Common  salt  3  paiti ; 
water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  2  paits ;  Ua^ 
oxide  of  manganese  1  part;  mix  in  a  ihallew 
vessel,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartmabt 
This  must  only  be  used  for  unoccupied  rooms. 

FUMIGATION,  NITROUS.  Syn.  Nmw 
Fumigation.    Nitric  Acid  do.     Fumjgatio  Ki 

TROSA.     SUFFUMIGATIO  CUM  ACIDO  NmUOO.     Prtp 

(P.  Cod.)  Put  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ar 
equal  weight  of  water  into  a  porcelain  cup,  (an} 
shallow  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware  wiU  do,) 
and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  small  quantitiea  ol 
powdered  nitre. 

Remarks.  Heat  causes  the  gas  to  be  eTolvcd 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  renders  the  fumes  mora 
oflensive,  without  increasing  their  efficacy.  \  oz. 
of  nitre  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  small  room. 
(Dr.  Bateman.)  The  vessel  containing  the  in- 
gredients should  be  placed  in  the  centre  oi  the 
apartment 

FUMIGATION,  TAR.    Syn.  SuPFraiGATw 
PiCEA.    Prep.   (Sir  A.  Crichton.)     Norway  tar  1 
lb. ;  powdered  carbonate  of  potash  ^  oz.  or  1  oz. ; , 
mix,  and  heat  it  by  a  spirit  lamp.     The  potadi  m 
added  to  neutralize  the  acid.     (See  iNiiALATtoifJ 

FUN  GIC  ACID.    A  peculiar  acid  obtained  by 
Braconnot  from  certain  fungi — ^the  boletus  joijian- 
dis,  boletus    pseudoigniarius,   phallus   impudicoa, 
merulius  cantharellus,  peziza  nigra.     It  7a»y  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  expressed  juice,  filtering, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  sirup,  and  di- 
gesting in  alcohol.     The  residuum  must  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead  ;   and  the  precipitate,   after   being  'wasihed. 
must  be  decomposed  witli  dilute  sulphuric  ttcid  at 
a  gentle  heat;  the  remaining  solution  must  be 
Altered  and  evaporated.     It  is  a  sour  deliqoesceat 
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forming  salu  with  the  bases,  termed  fun- 
gates.  The  fungate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  in 
priimB. 

FUN6IN.  (From /ungiM,  a  mushroom.)  The 
fleshy  portion  of  mushrooms,  deprived  of  soluble 
matter  by  digestion  in  both  water  and  alc<^ol. 

FURNISHING.  "  When  you  design  to  furnish 
a  house,  take  care  to  set  out  on  a  right  principle 
in  the  selection  of  articles.  It  is  essential,  for  the 
sake  of  neatness,  and  for  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
eye,  that  there  should  be  a  harmony  of  colors, 
and  also  a  similarity  of  style  in  the  main  articles 
of  furniture.  Therefore,  if  you  do  not  exercise  a 
little  taste  and  judgment  in  your  first  selections, 
yoa  may  find  that  you  have  committed  a  blunder 
which  will  cost  you  much  subsequent  annoyance. 
For  example,  let  the  tints  of  the  carpet,  of  the 
paper  or  paint  of-  the  walls,  and  of  the  window 
curtains,  be  all  in  harmony  in  each  room,  that  is, 
either  possess  a  general  resemblance  of  color,  or 
various  colors  in  pleasing  contrast  and  harmony 
with  each  other.  If  the  color  of  your  curtains  be 
scarlet,  and  the  color  of  your  walls  or  carpet  blue, 
a  most  inharmonious  and  unpleasing  effect  will  be 
produced;  but  brown  and  green,  or  green  and 
gold,  will  be  in  harmony,  and  may  therefore  be 
placed  together.  Carpets  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive articles,  it  is  safest  to  buy  them  first,  and 
then  to  let  their  color  lead  the  tone  and  style  of 
cortainsy  paper-hangings,  chair-covers,  hearth- 
mgs,  and  all  other  articles.  It  is  also  a  good 
economical  plan  to  buy  carpets  of  the  same  pat- 
tern for  several  rooms,  because,  in  the  event  of 
removal  to  a  house  with  different  sized  apart- 
ments, a  piece  of  one  carpet  may  be  taken  to  eke 
out  another." 

FURNITURE,  VARNISHED.  This  may 
be  finished  off  so  as  to  look  equal  to  the  best  French 
polished  wood,  in  the  following  manner,  which  is 
also  suitable  to  other  varnished  surfaces. — ^Take 
two  ounces  of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it ; 
then  take  a  piece  of  white  flannel,  lay  it  ovei  a 
piece  of  cork  or  rubber,  and  proceed  to  polish  the 
varnish,  always  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and 
water.  It  will  be  known  when  the  process  is 
finished  by  wiping  a  part  of  the  work  with  a 
qxrage,  and  observing  whether  there  is  a  fair 
even  gloss.  When  this  is  the  case,  take  a  bit  of 
mntton  suet  and  fine  flour,  and  clean  the  work. 

FURS  may  be  preserved  from  moths  and  in- 
sects by  placing  a  little  colocynth  pulp,  (bitter 
apples,)  or  spices,  as  cloves,  pimento,  SlCj  wrapped 
in  muslin  among  them  ;  or  they  may  be  washed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
warm  water,  (10  or  15  grs.  to  the  pint,)  and  afler-^ 
wards  carefully  dried.  Furs,  as  well  as  every 
other  q)ecies  of  cl(^hing,  should  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
dry  place. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  Prep.  I.  Bismuth  8 
parts  ;  lead  5  parts  ;  tin  3  parts  ;  melt  together. 
Melts  below  212°  Fahr. 

II.  Bismuth  2  parts  ;  lead  5  parts  ;  tin  3  parts. 
Melts  in  boiling  water. 

Ill  (Onion's.)  Lead  3  parts  ;  tin  2  parts  ;  bis- 
muth 5  parts  ;  mix.     Melts  at  197°  F. 

Rtmftrks.  The  above  are  used  to  make  toy- 
sp(»on8,  to  surprise  children  by  their  melting  in  hot 
Uquors  ;  and  to  form  pencils  for  writing  on  asses' 


skin,  or  paper  prepared  by  rubbing  burnt  hartshorn 
into  it. 

FUSION.  Syn,  Fusion,  {Fr.)  Fusio,  {Lat , 
from  fundOf  I  pour  out)  In  Chemistry,  the  liqus^ 
faction  of  solid  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat  The 
term  aqueous  fusion  has  been  applied  to  the  melt- 
ing of  salts  in  their  combined  water  when  heatec^  * 
and  the  term  igneous  fusion  to  the  liquefaction  of 
bodies  by  heat  alone. 

The  vessels  in  which  substances  are  fused  are 
formed  of  various  materials  and  sliapes,  according 
to  the  properties  of  the  solid  operated  on,  and  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  the  heat  required  for  its 
fusion.  In  every  case  the  containing  vessel  should 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
without  melting  or  cracking,  and  should  also  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  substances 
melted  in  them.  Crucibles,  made  of  very  refrac- 
tory clay,  are  employed  for  high  temperatures, 
and  metallic  or  earthenware  vessels  for  lower  ones. 

FUSTIC.  Syn.  Old  Fustic.  Lignum  Mori 
TLVCTORiiB,  {Lat.)  Gelbholz,  {Ger.)  Bois 
JAUNE,  (Fr.)  The  wood  of  the  morus  tinctoria. 
Its  decoction  dyes  woollens  yellow  of  different 
shades,  according  to  the  mordant  Alum,  tartar, 
and  spirits  of  tin  brighten  the  tint ;  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  iron  and  common  salt  darken  it ;  with 
sulphate  of  iron  it  gives  olives  and  browns  ;  with 
the  indigo  vat  and  sulphate  of  indigo  green.  Those 
colors  are  very  permanent.  Its  yellow  turns  on 
the  lemon  when  pale,  and  orange  when  darker. 
1  lb.  of  fustic  will  dye  3  to  5  lbs.  of  wool.  The 
fustet,  or  yellow  fustic  of  the  dyers,  does  not  give 
permanent  colors. 


GALL.  Syn.  Bile.  Bilis  ;  Fel  ;  {Lat.) 
FiEL  ;  Bile  ;  (Fr.)  A  bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the 
liver ;  in  part  flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in 
part  regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder.  Ox  Gall 
(/«/  bovis)  is  largely  employed  iii  the  arts.  White 
Bear  Gall  {fell  ursi)  has  been  occasionally  ex- 
hibited as  an  anti-epileptic ;  Hare's  Gall,  {fel 
leporis,)  and  the  Gall  of  the  Siluris,  have  been 
used  as  collyria  in  cataract ;  the  Gall  of  Eels 
{fel  anguillarum)  has  been  given  to  facilitate 
labor.  The  virtues  ascribed  to  the  above  are  chief- 
ly  imaginative.  Crude  ox-gall  is  largely  employed 
by  the  scourers  of  cloth,  &c. 

GALL,  REFINED,  (OX-.)  Syn.  Fel  Bovis 
purificatum.  Prep.  I.  Allow  fresh  ox-gall  to 
repose  for  12  or  15  hours,  decant  the  clear,  and 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup,  in  a 
water-bath  ;  then  spread  it  thinly  on  a  dish,  and 
expose  it  before  the  fire,  or  to  a  current  of  dry  air, 
until  nearly  dry.  It  will  then  keep  for  years  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  pots,  covered  over  with 
bladder.     For  use,  a  little  is  dissolved  in  water. 

11.  Fresh  gall  1  pint ;  boil,  skim,  add  pounded 
alum  1  oz. ;  boil  again,  until  the  alum  is  dissolves , 
and  when  sufficiently  cool,  pour  it  into  a  bottle, 
and  loosely  cork  it  down  ;  in  a  similar  manner  boil 
and  skim  another  pint  of  gall,  and  add  to  it  1  oz. 
of  common  salt,  boil  till  dissolved,  and  cool  and 
bottle  as  above.  In  three  months  decant  the  clear 
from  both  bottles,  and  mix  them  in  equal  quanti- 
ties ;  the  clear  portion  must  then  be  separated  from 
the  coagulum  by  subsidence  or  filtration.  Use.  It 
is  employed  by  artists  to  fix  chalk  and  pencil  draw- 
ings before  tinting  them,  and  to  remove  the  greasi- 
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from  ivory,  tracing  paper,  Slc.  It  is  also  used 
to  extract  grease  and  oil  from  clothes :  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  answers  admirably. 

GALLATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  gallic  acid 
with  the  bases. 

GALLIC  ACID.  Syn,  Acidum  Ctallicum. 
{Lat,  from  gall<B,  galls.)  Prep.  I.  Bruised  galls 
1  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  boil  to  8  oz.  and  strain  ;  dis- 
solve 2  oz.  of  alum  in  water,  precipitate  the  alumina 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  aud  after  edulcoratiou, 
mix  it  with  the  decoction,  frequently  agitate  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  the  next  day  filter  ;  then  wash 
the  precipitate  with  water,  until  the  latter  ceases 
to  blacken  sulphate  of  iron  ;  mix  the  washings 
with  the  nitered  liquor  and  evaporate,  when  gallic 
acid,  in  fine  needles,  will  be  obtained. 

II.  ExiKwe  a  61tered  decoction  of  galls  in  an 
open  vessel ;  it  will  grow  mouldy,  and  become 
covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle,  and  glutin- 
ous flocks  will  fall  down.  In  two  or  three  months, 
tlie  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  under  portion  of  the 
pellicle  will  be  covered  with  small  yellow  crystals 
of  gallic  acid. 

III.  Add  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tannic 
aci4  (tannin)  to  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate falls  ;  collect  the  powder,  wa^,  and  dis- 
solve it  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  cool,  and  collect  the 
crystals  of  gallic  acid  which  will  form  in  consid- 
erable quantity.     (Licbig.) 

Remarks.  Gallic  acid,  as  obtained  by  either  of 
the  above  fonns,  is  never  quite  pure  ;  but  it  may 
be  purified  by  combining  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  the  compound  (gallate  of  lead)  by 
Bulphurcted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  acts 
like  animal  charco&l  in  removing  the  color.  (Liebig.) 
The  principal  use  of  pure  gallic  acid  is  in  the  art 
of  photography. 

Props.i  ^c.  Brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  soluble  in  both  water  and  alco- 
hol. Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  blackens  the  salts  of  iron.  Dis- 
solved in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  deep,  rich, 
red  solution,  which  when  thrown  into  water, 
drops  the  gallic  acid,  deprived  of  some  of  its  water. 
(C,  Ha  O  4 ,  Robiquet.)  This  substance  is  soluble 
in  the  alkalis,  and  dyes  cloth  like  madder.  When 
strongly  heated,  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  meta- 
gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  ^c. 

With  the  bases,  gallic  acid  forms  salts,  called 
gallates : — Sup£R-gallate  op  Ammonia  is  made 
by  neutralizing  1  part  of  gallic  acid  with  ammonia, 
then  adding  1  part  of  acid  more,  and  crystallizing; 
Gallate  of  Lead  is  obtained  by  cither  adding 
acetate  of  lead  to  a  warm  solution  of  gallic  acid 
in  excess,  or  by  adding  the  former  to  the  latter  at 
the  boiling  point.  The  first  is  a  supergallaie,  the' 
latter  a  basic  salt.  The  alkaline  gallates,  and 
thase  of  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  nickle,  and  zinc, 
are  soluble,  the  rest  insoluble. 

The  following  summary  of  some  recent  and 
valuable  researches  on  gallic  acid  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  reader : — 

"  1.  Tannin  may  be  converted  into  gallic  acid 
under  several  influences  ;  firtit,  as  M.  Pclouze  ob- 
served, under  tl)at  of  oxygen,  aud  under  that  of  a 
ferment. 

"  2.  Certain  chemical  bodies  prevent,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  couversiou  of  tannin  into  gallic  acid. 


"  3.  It  is  not  fo  the  phenomenon  of  ei 
that  this  conversion  must  be  attributed. 

"4.  The  ferment  of  nutgalls  couTerfs  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  as  doev  that  al 
beer. 

**  5.  Beer,  yeast,  muscular  flesh,  and  caseoos 
matter,  change  tannin  into  gallic  acid. 

"  6.  Finally,  in  the  conversion  of  tannin  imo 
gallic  acid,  the  quantity  of  gas  disengaged  is 
scarcely  perceptible."  (M.  Antoiue  Larocqoe, 
Chem.  ii.  195.) 

GALLS.  Syn.  Gallnuts.  Galla,  {Lat) 
Gallapfkl,  (Ger.)  Noix  de  Galle,  (Ft.)  The 
best  galls  are  those  imported  from  Aleppo,  known 
in  conmfierce  as  bijick  or  blue  galls,  {GalUt  ni- 
gr<B  seu  cceruletB,)  and  after  tliem  Green  Gallsy 
(Gallavirides.)  Both  these  are  gathered  befcve 
the  insect  has  escaped,  are  styptic  and  powerfully 
astringent.  White  Galls  {GuIUr  alb^)  aie 
lighter,  less  astringent,  aud  inferior.  Galls  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  all  the 
shades  of  blacks,  and  are  also  employed  to  fix  or 
improve  several  other  colors.  A  decoction  of  galla, 
to  which  a  little  green  copperas  and  gnm 
has  been  added,  forms  common  writing  ink. 

GALLSTONE.  Syn.  Calculus  cvsricua 
viNus.  Formed  in  the  gall-bladder  of  neat  cattle 
in  winter,  when  they  are  fed  upon  dry  food.  Used 
as  a  yellow  pigment,  and  in  medicine.  Do9e,  1 
gr.  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulency. 

GAMBOGE.  Syn.  Cambogu.  Gauooia, 
(Lat.)  GoMME  Gutte,  (Fr.)  Gutti,  (C«r.)  Thit 
drug  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  quantity  a  vio- 
lent poison.  "  The  deaths  which  have  occuned 
from  the  use  of  enormous  quantities  of  Morrison*! 
pills,  are  mainly  ascribable  to  ttie  gamboge  oon* 
tained  in  those  medicines."  (Pereira.)  It  is  henoe 
of  much  importance,  in  medico-legal  researches,  to 
be  able  readily  to  recognise  the  presence  of  thii 
drug.  This  may  be  done  in  the  way  described 
under  the  head.  Extract  of  Coloctntii,  (oomj>.) 

GAMBOGIC  ACID.  Syn.  Gambodic  Acid. 
Gamboge  Resin.  Prep.  Digest  gamboge  in  ether 
and  evaporate.  An  orange  or  red-colored  leain, 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  giving  an  ap- 
preciable yellowness  to  10,000  times  its  weight 
of  the  latter.  With  the  caustic  alkalis  it  fonns 
dark  red  solutions,  which  are  alkaline  gambogi- 
ates,  from  which  the  acid  is  precipitated  unchanged 
by  alkalis.  Added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
it  throws  down  a  yellow  gambogiate  of  lead,  and 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  copper,  gam" 
bogiatcs  of  those  metals. 

GARGLE.  Syn.  Garoarism.  Gargaribxi, 
(Fr.)  Garoarism  A,  Gargarismus,  GARGARiBMua, 
(Lat.,  from  yapyapi^ctv,  to  gargle.)  A  gargle,  or  wash 
for  the  throat  Gargles  are  applied  by  allowii^  a 
small  mouthful  to  run  as  mucli  as  possible  orer 
the  affected  parts,  by  holding  the  head  backwards, 
and  breathing  through  it,  by  which  means  the 
liquid  is  agitated  and  its  action  promoted.  Tliey 
should  not  be  swallowed. 

GARGLE,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  Syn.  Gar- 
garisma  Antiscorbuticum.  prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Bit- 
ter species  3j ;  boiling  water  Jviij ;  macerate  I 
hour,  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  honey  Jij  ; 
butic  tincture  Jj. 

GARGLE,  ANTISEPTIC.  Syiu  G.  A«i 
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TicuM.  Prep.  (Ft.  H.)  Decoction  of  bark  Jvj  ; 
camphor  20  grs. ;  sal  ammoniac  5  to  15  gra. ;  mix. 
For  putrid  sore  throat,  du;. 

GARGLE.  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  G.  As- 
TRiNGENS.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  a.  Tincture  of 
?all8  f  3ij  ;  honey  Jss ;  water  f  Jvj  ;  mix.  In  re- 
laxation of  the  uvuJa  and  fauces. 

b.  Honey  3iv  ;  tincture  of  myrrh  3iij  ;  powder- 
ed alum  3ij  ;  injusion  of  roses  (co.)  f  Jvbs  ;  mix. 
Antiseptic  and  astringent.     As  last 

IL  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Infusion  of  roses  Jvij  ; 
dilute  sulphnric  acid  f  3j  ;  tincture  of  catechu  f3vj ; 
laudanum  f  3i8s ;  mix.  For  relaxation  of  the 
urula. 

III.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Alum  3ij ;  decoction  of 
bark  ^xij  ;  honey  of  roses  fiss;  mix. 

IV.  (U.  C.  H.)  To  the  last  add  alum  3j 
GARGLE,    COMMON.     Syn,    G.   commonb. 

Prep,  I.  (E.  H.)  Water  Jvj ;  nitre  3j  ;  honey  of 
toeos  ^  ;  mix.     For  ordinary  sore  throat 

II.  Ii^tead  of  nitre  use  borax  3ij. 

GARGLE,  DETERGENT.  Syn.  G.  Deter- 
OExs.  Prep.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Nitre  3ij ; 
honey  of  roses  f 3iv ;  infusion  of  roses  f ^vss ;  mix. 
Ill  intiamraatory  sore  throat 

GARGLE,  EMOLLIENT.  Syn.  G.  emol- 
UKNs.  Prep.  (Buchan.)  Althaea  root  1  oz. ;  figs 
2  oz. ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 
Demulcent ;  soothing. 

GARGLE,    MERCURIAL.      Syn.    G.   Hy- 

DRARGYRI.       G.  IIVDRARGYRl  BiCHLORIDI.     G.  SuB- 

LUiATi  CoRROsivi.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive  sub- 
limate 2  grs. ;  barley  water  1  pint ;  honey  of  roses 
^ij  ;  mix.     For  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  throat. 

GARGLE  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  G.  Aluminis. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Alum  3ij  ;  infusion  of  roses  Jvj  ; 
honey  of  roses  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  (Grant)  Alum  ^  ;  tincture  of  myrrh  ^ss ; 
peppermint  water  f  Jvij  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are 
astringent,  and  used  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
&c 

GARGLE  OF  BORAX.  Syn,  G.  Boracib. 
Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Borax  5ij  ;  rose  water  f  Jvij  ;  ho- 
nev  5j«     I"  thrush,  &c. 

GARGLE  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  G.  Cap- 
■icL  Prep.  I.  (St.  B.  H.)  Capsicum  3iij ;  com- 
mon salt  ^  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for 
12  hours,  strain,  and  add  distilled  vinegar  1  pint. 

II.  (U.  C.  H.)  Tincture  of  capsicum  f  3j  ;  wa- 
terfjvj;  vinegar  f  Jj ;  mix.  Used  in  ulcerated 
sore  tiiroat  and  scarlet  fever. 

GARGLE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SODA.  Syn. 
G.  SoD^  CiiLORiNATiB.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Liquor 
of  chloride  of  soda  f  3xij  ;  honey  ^ss ;  water  f  ^vj  ; 
mix.     In  putrid  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 

GARGLE  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn.  G.  Chlo- 
RiNJi.  Prep.  (Ft.  H.)  Chlorine  water  Jss ;  sirup 
5j  ;  water  f  Jiv  to  f  ^vj ;  mix.     Used  as  the  last 

GARGLE  OF  CINCHONA  BARK.  Syn. 
G.  CixciioN^.  (For.  H.)  Decoction  of  cinchona 
f  5^'U  y  siiiipie  oxymel  ^  ;  mix.  Antiseptic  and 
astringent 

GARGLE  OF  CYANURET  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  G.  Hydrargyri  Cyanureti.  Prep. 
(Cullerier.)  Cyanuret  of  mercury  10  grs. ;  linseed 
tea  f  Jxx  ;  mix.  In  the  same  cases  as  mercurial 
gargle,  above. 

GARGLE  OF  HORSERADISH.  Syn.  G. 
Akuoracim.     Prep.    (Collier.)    (Compound  spirit 
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of  horseradish  f  ^  ;  honey  yj  ;  water  f  ^iv ;  mix. 
A  good  gargle  for  scurvy  of  the  fauces  and  pha« 
rynx,  vulgarly  called  the  inward  scurvy. 

GARGLE  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn.  G. 
AciDi  MuRiATici.  G.  AciDi  Hydrochlorici.  G. 
Sfiritus  Saus.  Prep.  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Muriatic 
acid  30  drops ;  honey  of  roses  5ij  ;  barley  water 
f  Jvj  ;  mix. 

II.  (St.  B.  H.)  Red  rose  leaves  3ij ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  muriatic  acid  f  3i6s  ;  digest  for  1  hour. 
In  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

GARGLE  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  G.  Myrrha 
Prep.  (P.  C.)  Tincture  of  myrrh  Jss ;  honey  of 
roses  ^iss  ;  lime  water  f  ^vj  \  mix. 

GARGLE  OF  NITRE.  Syn.  G.  Salis  Ni- 
TRi.  G.  Nitri.  G.  PoTAsSiB  NiTRATis.  Prep. 
Nitre  3ij ;  honey  or  sirup  3iv  or  3v  ;  rose-water 
f  Jvj  ;  mix.     In  inflammatory  sore  throat 

GARGLE  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn.  G.  Quer- 
cus.  G.  CoRTicis  QuBRcus.  Prep.  I.  Oak  bark 
3ij ;  boiling  water  f  ^yj ;  macerate  1  hour  and 
strain. 

II.  To  the  last  add  alum  38s,  and  oil  of  vitriol 
15  to  30  drops.  Both  are  used  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula. 

GARGLE  OF  PELLITORY  OF  SPAIN. 
Syn.  G.  Pyrethri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Pellitory 
root  3iv ;  water  ^xvj ;  boil  to  f  ^viij,  and  add  liquor 
of  ammonia  3ij. 

II.  (Swediaur.)  Infusion  of  pellitory  1  pint ; 
vinegar  ^iij  ;  sal  ammoniac  ^iij  ;  mix. 

GARGLE  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  G.  Rosa.  G. 
RosARUH.  Prep.  (Kendrick.)  Conserve  of  roses 
3iij  ;  boiling  water  ^xvj  ;  infuse  1  hour ;  add  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  3ij,  and  strain.  Antiseptic; 
astringent 

GARGLE  OF  VERDIGRIS.  Syn.  G.  ^Eru- 
GiNis.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.)  Oxymel  of  verdigris  3iv ; 
honey  of  roses  Jij ;  barley  water  f  Jiiiss ;  mix. 
Used  as  a  detergent  for  ulcers  in  the  throat.  If 
swallowed  it  will  produce  violent  vomiting.  The 
addition  of  "2^  oz.  of  water  to  the  above,  forms  a 
gargle  suffaciently  strong  for  most  cases. 

GARGLE  OF  VINEGAR.  Syn.  Oxymel 
Gargle.  G.  Acetl  G.  Acidi  acetici.  Prep. 
(St  B.  H.)  Barley  water  f  Jxij  ;  acetic  acid  f  Jiss ; 
honey  3vj  ;  mix.  Antiseptic.  For  ordinary  sore 
throat. 

GASCOIGNE'S  POWDER.  Syn.  Pulvw 
Gascoigni.  Prep.  Powdered  crabe'  claws  1  lb. ; 
oriental  bezoar  1  oz. ;  mix.  When  made  into  balls 
it  forms  Gascoignb's  Balls.  This  powder  waa 
once  held  in  great  repute  as  an  absorbent,  &c. ;  it 
is,  however,  no  better  than  the  less  costly  prepared 
chalk  of  modern  pharmacy. 

GARNET.  Syn.  Granat,  (Ger.)  Grenat, 
(Fr.)  The  finest  specimens  of  noble  garnet  are 
brought  from  Pegu,  and  according  to  chemical 
analysis  consist  of  42}  of  silica,  20{  of  alnmina,  34{ 
of  lime,  and  4 J  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

GARNET,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Purest 
white  glass  or  paste  2  oz. ;  glass  of  antimony  1  oz. ; 
powder  of  cassius  and  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
of  each  1  gr. ;  mix  and  fuse.  (See  Gems,  Fac- 
titious ;  Paste,  Enamels,  and  Foils.) 

GAS.  Syn.  Gas  ;  Gaz,  (Fr.)  Gaz,  {Ger.,  from 
Geiat,  Teutonic,  air  or  spirit.)  Any  aeriform  or 
permanently  elastic  fluid,  excepting  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constituting  atmospherio 
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ftir.  The  principal  gases  fire  oxyjren,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbureted 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretcd  hydrogen. 
All  of  tliese  are  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  order, 
as  well  as  several  others  of  less  importance.  (See 
Index.) 

GAS,  COAL.  Syn.  Lioirr  Gxa  Obtained  from 
coal  by  distillation  in  iron  cylindere  or  retorts.  This 
gas  is  a  compound  of  carbureted  and  bicarburet- 
ed  hydrogen,  more  or  less  pure  ;  its  value  for  the 
production  of  light  depending  on  the  latter.  Good 
coal  gas  ought  to  contain  13}  by  measure  of  bicar- 
bureted  hydrogen,  and  have  a  sp.  grav.  of  *650, 
air  being  1 ;  but,  as  prepared  at  the  gasworks,  it 
varies  from  about  '550  to  *420.  The  poorest  gas 
made  in  England  is  that  of  the  metropolis,  which 
has  the  sp.  grav.  -411},  and  the  best  is  that  made 
by  the  "  Liverpool  New  Gas  Company,"  which 
.  has  the  sp.  grav.  '580.  (Hedley.)  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of  ordi- 
nary coal  gas,  by  passing  it  through  sponges,  or 
over  trays  containing  mineral  naphtha ;  and  a  pat- 
ent has  been  taken  out  for  this  purpose.  It  thus 
imbibes  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  burns  with  in- 
creased brilliancy.  The  method  of  saturating  the 
gas  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  is  as  follows : — 
**'The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  reservoir  or 
chamber  attached  to  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe,  near 
the  burner.  This  reservoir  may  be  in  the  shape 
of  an  oil-flask,  made  air-tight,  with  a  screw-joint, 
or  other  means  of  supplying  any  higlily  volatile 
oil,  turpentine,  or  mineral  naphtha,  and  should  be 
kept  about  half  full.  Into  this  reservoir  the  gas- 
pipe  ascends  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  oil ;  a 
very  small  jet-pipe  of  gas,  regulated  by  a  stopcock, 
is  branched  oiT  below  this  chamber,  to  supply  a  mi- 
nute flame,  so  as  to  cause  a  sufficient  evaporation 
from  the  oil  to  unite  with  the  gas  in  the  flask  re- 
ceiver. The  whole  is  of  course  surmounted  with 
the  usual  burner  and  lamp  glass."  (W.  T.  Nay- 
lor.) 

GELATIN.  Sj/m  Gelatina,  (Lai.)  Gal- 
LKRT,  Lkim,  {Ger.)  Gelatine,  (Fr.)  Animal 
jelly  or  gelly.  When  the  organic  tissue  of  the 
bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  skin,  and  the  serous  membranes  are  boiled  in 
water,  they  are  converted  into  gelatin. 

Glue  and  tize  are  coarse  varieties  of  this  sub- 
stance, prepared  from  hoofs,  hides,  skins,  &c. ;  and 
isinglass  is  a  purer  kind,  prepared  from  the  air- 
bladders  and  some  other  membranes  of  fish.  Gel- 
atin istfoluble  in  ^ater,  and  its  solution,  on  cooling, 
ibrms  a  tremulous  and  transparent  jelly;  hence 
the  name,  from  geluj  ice.  With  tannin  it  forms 
leather,  and  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  glycieolly  or  gelatin  sugar,  and  when 
treated  with  alkalis  it  yields  glycicoll  and  /eu- 
eine. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  gelatin  is  highly  nutritions 
when  combined  with  other  food  abounding  in  pro- 
tein e  matter,  but  alone,  it  appears  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  ages  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life.  The  commenda- 
tion of  it  as  an  alimentary  substance  has  been  too 
general  and  lavish,  and  has  led  to  its  employment 
as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick,  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  manifestly  improper.  "  Gelatin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  least  perfect  kind  of  albuminous  (?) 
matter  existing  in  animal  bodies;   intermediate, 


as  it  were,  between  the  saccharine  principk*  of 
plants,  and  thoroughly  developed  albumen.    In- 
deed, gelatin  in  animals  may  be  said  to  be  tht 
counterpart  of  the  saccharine  principle  of  plaati; 
it  being  distinguished  from  all  other  animal  sob- 
stances  by  its  ready  conversion  into  a  sort  of  ra- 
gar,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  starch 
may  be  so  converted."    (ProuL)     The  nhim&te 
composition  of  gelatin  is  47*88(  of  carbon,  7-9 1{ 
of  l\ydrogen,  27'2lS  of  oxygen,  and  16-90g  of  oi. 
tncgen,  (Gay  Lussac  and  Th6nard ;)  that  ofsugn 
is  43-265g  of  carbon,  6*8759  hydrogen,  and  49-8561 
of  oxygen,  (Berzelius;)   that  of  albumen  51*61) 
of  carbon,  7'530S  of  hydrogen,  25*8 !{  of  oxygrn 
and  15.05g  of  nitrogen,  (Brande.)     The  siniilant; 
of  composition  between  the  first  and  third  of  the 
above  substances,  will  be  readily  recognised  by 
the  reader,  but  this  similarity  does  not  convey  &d 
properties ;  gelatin,  in  reality,  more  ne«4y  rraeiL 
bling  sugar  than  albumen.     It  has  none  of  th^k^ 
properties  of  a  compound  of  proteiue.     It  ueitiier  ^ 
yields  proteine,  when  acted  on  by  potasBa,  nor 
does  it  produce  a  purple  color  with  hydrochiorie 
acid.    It  therefore  does  not  contain  proteine.  (Lie- 
big.)     Animals  fed  exclusively  on  gelatin  die  of 
starvation.     For  as  gelatin  contains  no  proteiae,  it 
cannot  yield  albument  fibrine,  or  caseine,  sab- 
stances  necessary  to  the  composition  and  support 
of  animal  bodies.     Blood  cannot  be  produced  from 
gelatin  alone  ;  for  it  does  not  contain  its  most  es- 
sential ingredient.     But  when  mixed  teith  ether 
food,  especially  compounds  of  proteine,  or  sub- 
stances abounding  in  albumen,  caseine,  or  fibnoe, 
gelatin  may  be  useful  as  an  aliment,  and  serre 
directly  to  nourish  the  gelatinous  tissues.  (liebig. 
Animal  Chem.)     Hence  gelatin  is  a  fitting  si^ 
stance  to  form  part  of  the  diet  of  convalescents, 
as  it  conveys  nutrition  directly  to  these  tames, 
without  tasking  the  diminished  powers  of  life  for 
its  conversion  ;  but  its  use  should  be  accampaaiod 
by  a  proper  quantity  of  azotized  animal  food,  to 
supply  the  elements  to  the  blood,  for  the  support 
and  increase  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  fleehy  por- 
tion of  the  body.     In  France  the  gelatin  of  boaei 
is  extracted  and  Employed  as  a  part  of  the  diet  in 
hospitals  with  the  best  eflect,  materially  abridg- 
ing the  period  of  convalescence ;  but  when  gi^c^o 
alone  all  animals  soon  become  dieguBted  with  it, 
and  die  if  not  supplied  with  other  food.   (D*Ar- 
cet) 

Tests.  Gelatin  is  easily  recognised  by  its  soIq- 
tion  when  moderately  strong,  gelatinizing  as  it 
cools,  and  by  tannin  (infusion  or  decoction  of 
galls)  precipitating  it  from  its  dilute  solutions  in 
an  insoluble  form,  which,  when  dried,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  over-tanned  leather. 

GELATIN,  ANIMAL.  The  substance  ^aid 
under  this  name  is  made  of  tlie  inferior  k'ndsof 
isinglass,  the  gelatin  of  bones,  or  that  obtained 
from  the  skins  of  animals. 

GELATIN,    BONE.      Obtained  fntn  bones 
by  coction  with  water,  under  pressure;  or  from 
crushed  bones,  by  macerating  them  in  muriatic 
acid  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  lime,  m'ashing 
the  remaining  gelatinous  mass  in  cold  water,  and 
solution    in   water   by  boiling.      Very  exccUcoL. 
"Gelatin  has  even   been   extracted   front  /om^ 
bones.     A  soup  was  prepared  from  one.  of  thi 
bone0  of  the  great  mastodon,  by  the  pr6let  oi 
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of  tho  departments  of  France."    (Pereira,  Mat 
Med.,  ii.  1863.) 

GELATIN,  FRENCH.  Sytu  Cake  Gkla- 
Tix.  Gelatin  done  up  into  small  thin  cakes,  like 
the  finer  sorts  of  glne.  The  red  is  colored  with 
the  juice  of  beet-root,  the  green  with  the  juice  of 
.  apina^,  and  the  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo  or 
the  juice  of  blue  berries. 

GELATIN,  PATENT,  (NELSON'S.)  Ac 
ending  to  Mr.  Nelson's  specification,  this  article 
is  obtained  from  glue-pieces,  freed  from  hair,  wool, 
flesh,  and  fat;  but  from  the  large  quantities  of 
inferior  innglaat  which  that  gentleman  buys,  it 
ii  a  natural  conclusion  that  it  is  principally,  if  not 
wholly  formed  of  the  latter  substance.  There  are 
two  qualities  of  this  article  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  viz.,  first  quality,  or  otaquk  gbx^atin, 
and  a  second  quality y  or  transparent  gelatin. 

GELATIN  BRUT.  From  the  skulls  of  oxen, 
the  spongy  insides  of  the  horns  and  ribs,  and  from 
several  other  soft  bony  parts,  by  washing  them  in 
water,  digesting  in  an  equal  weight  of  muriatic 
acid  of  6^  Baume,  in  cold  weather,  and  4  or  5^ 
in  summer,  for  10  days,  then  in  acid  of  only  1°  B. 
for  34  hours  longer ;  afterwards  soaking  and  wash- 
ing in  successive  portions  of  cold  water  until  all 
the  acid  is  washed  out,  adding  an  ounce  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  the  last  water.  Product,  25  to 
^1  ^^  gelatin  Inrut.  Used  to  make  glue,  and 
when  prepared  by  solution  in  water,  clarification, 
and  skimming,  for  soup.  Any  kind  of  bones  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

GELATIN  BRUT  FIN.  From  the  skulls, 
Uade-bonee,  and  shank-bones  of  sheep,  (the  ends 
being  cut  oflT,  and  the  bones  cut  down  the  middle 
to  remove  the  fat,)  by  steeping  them  in  muriatic 
acid,  as  above,  (see  Gelatin  Brut,)  then  in  boiling 
water  forjn  few  minutes,  wiping  them  carefully, 
drying  them,  shaking  them  together  in  a  bag  to 
remove  the  internal  pellicle,  cutting  them  across 
or  into  dice  to  disguise  them,  and  finally  dipping 
Ih^m  in  a  hot  solution  of  gelatin  to  varnish  them. 
Used  to  make  soup,  keeps  better  than  the  cakes 
of  portable  soup ;  and  when  less  carefully  pre- 
pared, used  also  to  make  carpenters'  glue  for  fine 
work.  The  muriatic  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
salt  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  iron  cylinders  is  less  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  manufacturers  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  being  apt  to  give  it  a  bad 
taste. 

GEMS.  Syn.  Jewbia  Gbmmes,  (FV.)  Gem- 
ma, {Lat)  "  Gems  are  precious  stones,  which, 
by  their  color,  limpidity,  lustre,  brilliant  polish, 
pority,  and  rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of 
dress  and  decoration.  They  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  kings,  not  only  from 
their  beauty,  but  because  they  are  supposed  to 
comprise  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk ; 
lor  a  diamond,  no  larger  than  a  nut,  or  an  acorn, 
may  be  the  representative  sign  of  the  territorial 
value  of  a  whole  country,  the  equivalent  in  com- 
mercial exchange  for  a  hundred  fortunes,  acquired 
by  severe  toils  and  privations.  Among  these  beau- 
lilui  minerals  mankind  have  agreed  in  forming  a 
■sleet  class,  to  which  the  title  of  genu  or  jewels 
has  been  appropriated ;  while  the  term  ftreciaus 
stone  is  more  particulariy  given  to  substances 
which  often  occur  under  a  more  considerable  vol- 
ume than  fine  stones  ever  do.    Diamondst  sap- 


phires,  emeralds,  rubies^  topazes,  hyacinths,  and 
ckrysoberyls,  are  reckoned  the  most  valuable 
gems;  crystalline  quartz,  pellucid,  opalescent,  or 
of  various  hues,  amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite 
jasper,  agate,  ^c,  are  ranked  m  the  much  more 
numerous  and  inferior  class  of  ornamental  stones." 
(Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  &;c.) 

Tests,  I.  (By  eleetricitu.)  The  diamond,  when 
rubbed  either  in  the  rough  or  polished  state,  ex- 
hibits positive  electricity ;  quartz,  the  only  sub- 
stitute that  possesses  much  hardness,  on  the  con- 
trary, becomes  negative.  When  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  the  electric  spark,  the  diamond  becomes 
phosphorescent.  The  topaz  also  acquires  positive 
electricity  by  friction. 

II.  (By  the  hardness.)  From  the  difficulty  of 
applying  this  test  it  is  of  lees  value  to  ordinary 
persons  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Paste  or  fac- 
titious gems  may  however  bo  readily  distinguished 
in  this  way.     (See  the  table  below.) 

III.  {By  the  specific  gravity.)  This  is  the  only 
simple  method  of  testing  gems  that  may  be  termed 
accurate,  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  them  when 
mounted.  As,  however,  most  of  them  are  dis- 
mounted when  ofiered  for  sale,  or  are  so  set  that 
they  may  be  readily  dismounted,  it  should  be  al- 
ways had  recourse  to  before  making  a  considerable 
purchase.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  the  weight,  first  in  air  and  then  in  water,  by 
means  of  a  small  and  accurate  hydrostatic  balance. 
(See  SpBCino  Gravity.) 

Table  of  the  relative  Hardness  and  Sp.  Gr.  of  the 
principal  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  as  well  as 
some  other  Minerals. 


Subttancca. 


Diamond  from  Ormus . . . 

"        (pink) 

(bluish) 

(yellowish)  .... 

(cubic) 

Ruby 

"  (pale,  from  Brazil) . 
Sapphire  (aeep  blue) . . . . 

*•       (paler) 

Topaz 

'•     (whitish) 

"     (Bohemian) 

Ruby  (spinelle) 

Emerald 

Garnet 

Agate 

Onyx 

Sardonyx 

Amethyst  (occidental)  . . 

Crystal 

Cornelian 

Jasper  (green) 

(reddish  yellow). . 

Schoerl 

Tourmaline 

Quartz 

Opal 

Cnnrsolite 

Zeolite 

Fluor 

Calcareous  spar 

Gypsum 

Chalk 


Glass. 

"     (plate) 

(crystal  or  flint). 


•( 


Hafd. 

Specific 

nen. 

gnvitj. 

SO 

|3-7 

19 

'3-4 

19 

3*3 

19 

3-3 

18 

3*2 

17 

4-2 

16 

3-5 

16 

3d 

17 

3*8 

15 

4-2 

14 

3-5 

11 

2-8 

13 

3-4 

12 

2-8 

12 

4-4 

12 

2-6 

12 

2-6 

12 

2-6 

11 

2-7 

11 

2-6 

11 

2-7 

11 

2*7 

9 

2-6 

10 

3*6 

10 

30 

10 

2-7 

10 

2*6 

10 

37 

8 

21 

7 

3-5 

6 

2*7 

5 

2*3 

3 

2-7 

2-3 : 3-63 

2*5 :  2*6 

3*0 : 3  616 

This  table  is  taken  from  Dr.  Ure's  <  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.'    The  relative 
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bardiiess  of  the  dtfTerent  substances  is  measured  by 
the  power  they  possess  of  cutting  or  scratching 
other  substances. 

GEMS,  FACTITIOUS.  The«>  are  made  of 
very  pure,  fusible,  transparent  and  dense  glass, 
usually  termed  paste  or  strass,  which  is  mostly 
formed  of  oxide  of  lead,  potassa  and  silica,  with 
small  quantities  of  other  ingredients  to  increase 
tlie  brilliancy  and  clearness.  The  tints  are  im- 
parted by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
beauty  of  artificial  stones  and  gems,  depends  upon 
the  tint  of  the  real  stones  being  exactly  imitated, 
and  upon  proper  caro  and  skill  being  exercised  in 
the  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  of  them  in  their 
cases.  All  the  colored  glasses,  and  enamels,  may 
be  worked  up  into  artificial  gems.  (See  Enamels, 
Foii^,  Pastes,  6lc.) 

GENEVA.  (From  genievre,  juniper.)  Hol- 
lands grill.     (See  Hollands.) 

GENTIAN  IN  E.  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained by  MM.  Henry  and  Caventou  from  the  root 
of  the  common  officinal  gentian,  (gentiana  lutea.) 

Prep.  I.  Digest  powdered  gentian  root  in  ether 
for  2  or  3  days  with  agitation,  filter,  evaporate, 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  ;  re- 
dissolve  in  alcohol  or  ether,  filter,  and  crystallize. 

II.  Digest  gentian  root  (in  powder)  in  ether  for 
two  days  and  nights,  filter,  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryness ;  add  alcohol  to  the  yellow  crystalline 
mass  thus  obtained  until  it  no  longer  becomes 
colored  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve  in  weak 
alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  again  to  dryness ;  dissolve 
m  water,  add  some  calcined  magnesia,  boil,  filter, 
digest  the  sediment  in  ether,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Gentianine  forms  golden  yellow  crj's- 
tals,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  It  is  a  strong  aromatic  bitter,  in 
doses  of  gr.  ij  ;  the  tincture  is  mostly  used.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Trommsdorff  and  Le- 
conte,  the  above  substance  is  composed  of  gentisin, 
gentianitef  and  sugar. 

GENTIANITE.  The  bitter  principle  op 
Gentian.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  may  be  procured  combined  with  a  por- 
tion of  sugar,  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
gentian  in  water,  throwing  down  the  gentisin  with 
lead,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid  to  remove  any  traces  of  lead,  filtering  and 
evaporating.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  diges- 
tion in  ether. 

GENTISIN.  Syn,  Gentisic  Acid.  This  is 
obtained  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  gentian  by 
digestion  in  water,  and  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
tincture,  and  treating  the  residuum  with  ether. 
By  repeated  re-solutions  in  alcohol  it  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  form  of  pale  yellow  needles.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases. 

GILDING.  Syn.  Dorure,  (Ft)  Vbrgoldung, 
(Germ.)  The  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  with  a  thin  film  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  durability  or  improving  their  ap- 
pearance. 

GILDING,  BOOK.  The  gilt  letters  and 
figures  on  the  leather,  cloth,  and  silk  covers  of 
booksy  are  formed  by  sprhikling  or  dusting  finely 
powdered  gum  mastich  over  the  surface  to  be  gild- 
ed ;  an  iron  or  brass  tool  bearing  the  design  upon 
its  face  is  then  heated  to  a  proper  temperature, 
and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  which  slight- 


ly adheres  to  it ;  the  two  are  then  transferred  to 
the  cover,  and  the  tool  is  gently  pressed  on  it,  by 
which  means  the  mastich  softens,  and  retains  the 
gold.  The  loose  gold  and  powdered  mastich  an 
then  dusted  off  with  a  brush.  The  gold  will  ad-  I 
here  to  leather  without  the  use  of  mastich,  bat  the 
gilding  is  conceived  to  be  more  durable  when  it  m 
employed.  , 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  books  and  reams  of 
paper  are  first  cut  perfectly  smooth  in  the  cutling 
press,  and  then  thinly  washed  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  weak  spirit,  or  with  a  varnish  made  of 
4  parts  of  Armenian  bole  and  1  port  of  powdered  { 
sugar-candy,  mixed  up  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  white  of  egg.  The  coating  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  then  smoothed  with  a  wet  rag,  after  which 
the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  polished  with  the  bur- 
nisher. 

GILDING,  BUTTON.  This  specie*  of  gild- 
ing has  been  already  noticed.  (See  p.  149.)  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  remark  here,  that  when  the 
process  is  properly  conducted,  12  dozen  (1  gros) 
of  buttons,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  per- 
fectly gilded  on  both  sides  with  only  5  grains  of 
gold  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  I  believe 
is  still  unrepealed,  this  is  the  smallest  portion  of 
gold  permitted  to  be  used  for  a  gross  of  buttons  of 
the  above  size,  but  a  less  quantity  than  5  grains  m 
frequently  employed.  The  mass  of  the  finest  kind 
of  buttons,  and  other  small  articles,  have,  however, 
during  the  last  few  years  been  gilded  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa.    (See  Elkington's  Patent  Gilding.) 

GILDING,  BURNISHED.  This  is  princi- 
pally applied  to  the  frames  of  pictures  andmirroTB, 
and  to  similar  objects.  It  is  performed  by  giving 
the  wood,  first,  a  coating  of  good  size,  and  next, 
several  successive  coats  of  aze  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  whiting,  Spanish  white,  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  until  a  good  face  is  produced ;  observing 
to  let  each  coat  become  quite  dry,  and  to  rub  it 
perfectly  smooth  with  fine  glass-paper,  before  ibe 
application  of  the  following  one.  When  the  pni^>er 
*  face'  is  obtained,  the  surface  is  thinly  and  evenly 
gone  over  with  gold  size,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry,  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  afterwards  bar- 
nished. 

GILDING,  CHEMICAL.  Thb  term  is  ai>. 
plied  to  those  methods  of  gilding  in  which  tike  gold 
adheres  to  the  surface  from  chemical  affinity,  and 
not  from  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance. The  latter  method  is  called,  by  wny  of 
distinction,  "  mechanical  gilding." 

GILDING,   COLD.     This    is    performed   by 
softening,   annealing,   and  polishing  the  arlicl^ 
(copper  or  brass)  to  be  gilded,  and  then   applying 
the  following  powder  by  friction  with  a  piece  u{ 
cork  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  waiter; 
aflef  which  the  work  is  burnished  with  a  pie<cc  of 
hematite  or  polished  steel. — Powder  :  Pure  go^d  5 
drs. ;  pure  copper  1  dr. ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  10  oz. ; 
dissolve,  imbue  clean  linen  rags  with  the  solutioa, 
dry,  bum  them  aud  carefully  collect  U>e  a^licB, 
which  contain  the  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division. 

GILDING,  DISTEMPER.  This  is  a  method 
practised  by  the  French,  that  resemble^:  Burnished 
Gilding,  excepting  in  being  vastly  more  compli- 
cated. This,  as  well  as  Burnished  Gilding,  is  ap> 
plied  to  wood,  plaster,  and  marble. 
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GILDING,  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT.  Syn. 
BoNNET*s  Process.  Anglo-Gbrman  Gilding. 
Proe.  1.  {The  Gilding  liquid.)  Fine  gold  5  oz. 
(troy ;)  nitro-muriatic  acid  52  oz.  (avoirdupois ;) 
dissolve  by  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  until  red 
or  yellow  vapors  cease  to  be  evolved ;  decant  the 
clear  liquid  into  a  suitable  vessel ;  add  distilled 
water  4  gallons ;  pure  bicarbonate  of  potassa  20 
lbs. ;  and  boil  for  two  hours.  *«*  The  nitro-mu- 
riatic acid  is  made  with  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1-45)  21  oz. ;  pure  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*15)  17 
oz. ;  and  distilled  water  14  oz. 

SL  ( The  Gilding.)  The  articles,  after  being  per- 
fectly cleaned  from  scale  or  grease,  and  receiving 
a  proper /are,  are  to  be  suspended  on  wires,  dipped 
into  the  liquid  boiling  hot  and  moved  about  there- 
in, when,  in  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  de- 
pending on  the  newness  and  strength  of  the  liquid, 
the  requisite  coating  of  gold  will  be  deposited  on 
them.  By  a  little  practice  the  time  to  withdraw 
the  articles  is  readily  known ;  the  duration  of  the 
imniersion  required  to  produce  any  given  effect 
gradiially  increases  as  the  liquid  weakens  by  use. 
When  properly  gilded,  the  articles  are  withdrawn 
from  the  solution  of  gold,  washed  in  clean  water, 
and  dried  ;  after  which  they  undergo  the  usual 
operation  of  coloring,  &c.  (See  Gilding,  wash.) 
A  dead  appearance  is  produced  by  the  application 
to  the  articles  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury previously  to  the  immeision ;  or  the  deaden- 
ing may  be  given  by  applying  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  to  the  gilded  surface  and  then  expelling 
the  mercury  by  heat.  (This  process,  though  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Elkington  in  England,  and  claimed 
IS  his  own  invention,  was  in  reality  discovered 
and  first  practised  by  M.  Bonnet,  a  foreigner.) 
Articles  thus  gilded  do  not  bear  friction  and  the 
operations  of  being  put  in  color,  (mise  en  couleur,) 
ao  well  as  tho^e  gilded  by  the  mercurial  process,  or 
even  by  electricity. 

GILDING,  FRICTION.  This  consists  in  the 
application,  by  friction,  of  gold  in  a  minutely  di- 
vided state,  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  brass, 
previously  cleaned  and  brightened.  (See  Gilding, 
Cold.) 

GILDING,  GRECIAN.  Proe.  Sal  ammoniac 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts,  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  gold  made  with 
this  menstruum;  after  slight  concentration  the 
liqoid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  silver,  which  im- 
mediately becomes  black,  but  on  being  heated  ex- 
hibits a  gilded  surface. 

GILDING,  JAPANNER*S.  This  is  done  by 
covering  the  surface  with  oil  size  thinned  with 
^rits  of  turpentine,  and  then  gently  daubing  on 
gold  powder  with  a  puff  of  wash-leather.  This 
giveg  the  appearance  of  frosted  gold.  (See  Gild- 
LNO  Powder.) 

GILDING,  LEAF.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  gilding  of  paper,  vellum,  &/C.,  by  applying 
leaf  gold  to  the  surface,  previously  prepared  with 
a  coating  of  gum -water,  size,  or  white  of  egg.  It 
ii  nsuallv  finished  with  an  agate  burnisher. 

GILDING,  LETTER.  The  letters  of  sign- 
boards ;jud  similar  ornamental  gilding  for  outdoor 
work,  is  done  by  first  covering  the  design  with  yel- 
(ow  or  gold-color  paint,  then  with  oil  gold  size,  and 
when  this  is  nearly  dry  applying  the  leaf-gold, 
to  shield  it  properly  from  the  wind,  lest 


it  be  blown  away  or  become  crumpled  before  be- 
ing properly  attached.  This  gilding  is  usually 
varnished. 

GILDING  LIQUOR.  Syn.  Gilder's  Picklk 
Prep.  Alum  and  common  salt,  of  each  1  oz.; 
purified  nitre  2  oz. ;  water  \  pint ;  used  to  impart 
a  rich  color  to  gold  surfaces,  principally  trinkets. 
Its  application  should  not  be  too  long  continued, 
as  it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  gold.  For 
common  purposes  it  is  best  used  diluted  with  water. 

GILDING  METAL  The  meUl  employed 
for  gilding  is  usually  brass,  or  a  mixture  of  brass 
and  copper.  The  following  alloys  have  been  re- 
commended : — 

I.  Copper  6  parts ;  brass  I  part 

II.  Copper  4  parts ;  Bristol  brass  1  part 

III.  Copper  13  parts ;  old  Bristol  brass  3  parts  ; 
tin  14  parts. 

GILDING  OF  LEATHER.  The  finer  class 
of  lenther  gilding  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Book  Gilding.  For  common  work,  silver  leaf  is 
usually  applied  to  the  surface,  previously  covered 
with  size  or  white  of  egg,  and  after  being  burnish- 
ed down  and  dried  is  covered  with  gold-colored 
lacquer.  Tinfoil  is  frequently  employed  for  in- 
ferior work,  or  such  as  is  uot  required  to  be  elastic. 

GILDING,  OIL.  This  species  of  gilding  may 
be  divided  into  several  operations. — 1.  The  surface 
is  prepared  by  a  coating  of  whitelead  in  drying  oil. 
— ^2.  Another  coat  is  given,  made  with  calcined 
whitelead  or  masiscot  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine; 3  or  4  coats  of  this  mixture  are  often 
given,  observwg  to  carefully  smooth  off  each  coat 
with  pumice  or  shave  grass  before  the  application 
of  the  foll6wing  ones. — 3.  The  Gold  dolors  or 
paint,  is  next  applied.  It  is  usually  very  adhesive 
gold  size,  or  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  dish  in  which 
painters  wa!^  their  brushes.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  thoroughly  ground  and  strained. — 4.  When  the 
gold  color  becomes  partially  dry  and  sufficiently 
tenacious,  the  gold-leaf  is  applied  and  pressed  on 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  wood,  or  a  soft  brush. — 5. 
A  thin  coat  of  spirit  varnish  is  now  given,  and  the 
object  is  cautiously  passed  over  a  chafing  dish  of 
charcoal,  observing  to  avoid  stopping  the  motion 
of  the  piece  while  doing  so,  as  it  would  then  be- 
come discolored  and  blistered.  The  work  is  usual- 
ly finished  off  with  a  coat  of  pale  oil  varnish.  For 
outdoor  gilding,  the  whole  of  the  varnishing  pro- 
cess is  generally  omitted.  This  species  of  giiduig 
is  applied  to  woodwork,  piaster,  metal,  &c. 

GILDING  OF  POLISHED  METALS.  L 
Polished  iron  and  steel  may  be  readily  gilded  by 
applying  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  to  the  surface 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  ether  flies  off  and 
leaves  the  surface  coated  with  gold ;  it  must  then 
be  polished  with  a  burnisher.  In  this  way,  any 
fancy  device  or  writing  may  be  executed  on  steel 
or  iron.  This  species  of  gilcOng  is  not,  however,  so 
durable  as  the  following: — 

II.  Apply  gold  leaf  to  the  surface  of  polished 
u^n,  steel,  or  copper,  heated  to  a  bluish  tint,  press 
it  on  gently  with  the  burnisher,  avoiding  breaking 
or  injuring  the  gold  ;  again  expose  it  to  a  gentle 
heat,  and  repeat  tho  process  with  freAk  leaves  of 
gold,  until  the  gilding  has  acquired  a  proper  thick- 
ness ;  then  let  it  cool  and  polish  it  with  the  bur- 
nisher.    (See  Gold,  Liquid.) 

GILDING  OF  PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  &c. 
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This  is  performed  by  blending  powdered  gold  with 
gum  water  and  a  little  borax,  and  applying  it  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  the  article  is  then 
heated  sufficiently  hot  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  by 
which  means  the  gum  is  burnt,  and  the  borax 
vitrifying  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  When 
cold  it  is  polished  off  with  a  burnisher.  Names, 
dates,  or  any  fancy  device  may  thus  be  perma- 
nently and  easily  fixed  on  glass,  china,  earthen- 
ware, &c. 

GILDING  OF  SILK,  &«.  Silks,  aatiru, 
woollenSf  ivon/t  bone,  ^c,  may  be  readily  gilded 
by  inrniersing  them  in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate 
(terchloride)  of  gold,  (1  of  the  salt  to  3  or  4  of  wa- 
ter,) and  then  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  latter  part  of  the  process  may  read- 
ily be  perform^  by  pouring  some  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  zinc  or  iron  filings,  in  a  bottle,  and 
placing  it  under  a  jar  or  similar  vessel,  inverted, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  articles  to  be  gilded  are  to 
be  suspended. 

The  foregoing  experiment  may  be  very  prettily 
and  advantageously  varied  as  follows  :  —  Paint 
flowers  or  other  ornaments  with  a  very  fine  camel- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  above-mentioned  solution 
of  gold,  on  pieces  of  silk,  satin,  &c.,  and  hold  them 
over  a  Florence  flask,  from  which  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings.  The  painted  flow- 
ers, &.C.  in  a  few  minutes  will  shine  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  purest  gold.  A  coating  of  this 
kind  will  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in 
washing. 

GILDING  OF  SILVER.  Silver  is  usually 
gilded  by  brushing  it  evenly  over  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  submitting  it  to  heat  and  burnishing.  (See 
Gilding,  Wash.) 

GILDING  POWDER.  Syn,  Gold  Powder. 
Gold  Bronze.  Prep.  I.  Heat  an  amalgam  of 
gold  until  the  mercury  be  all  volatilized.  If  the 
quantity  be  considerable,  the  process  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  save  the  mercury. 

II.  Dissolve  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  then 
precipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  pure  protosulphate 
of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  powder.    A  good  pro- 

III.  Grind  gold  leaf  with  honey  by  means  of  a 
stone  and  muller,  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  then  wash  away  the  honey  and  dry  the 
gold. 

Uses,  ^c.  Powdered  gold  is  employed  in  gilding 
by  the  japannen  and  by  artists.  It  is  either  sold 
in  powder  or  made  up  into  shells.  (See  Gold 
Powder.) 

GOLD  SHELLS.  The  previous  article  ground 
up  with  gum  water,  and  spread  upon  tlie  insides  of 
shells.     Used  by  artists. 

GILDING  SIZE.  Syn,  Gilder's  Size.  Gold 
Size.  Gold  Color.  Prep.  L  {Oil  size.)  Drying  or 
boiled  oil  thickened  with  yellow  ochre,  or  calcined 
red  ochre,  and  carefully  reduced  to  the  utmost 
smoothness  by  grinding.  It  may  be  thinned  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Improves  by  age.  Used  for  oil 
gilding. 

II.  {Water  site,)  Parehment  or  istiiglass  size, 
mixed  with  finely-ground  yellow  ochre.  Used  in 
burnished  or  distemper  gilding. 

GILDING.  TALBOT'S  PATENT.  By  this 
process^  gilding,  sUveringy  and  platinizing  are  per- 


formed by  adding  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  watisr, 
ether,  or  alcohol,  to>  a  solution  of  gold,  silver  at 
platina,  and  immersing  therein  the  metallic  sub- 
stances to  be  gilded,  which  most  be  allowed  to  re- 
main immersed  until  sufficiently  coated.  The  ar- 
ticles most  be  well  cleaned  and  polished  before 
being  placed  in  the  solution. 

GILDING,  THREAD.  Gold  thread  m  mefe- 
ly  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  covered  with  a  very  thin 
flatted  wire  of  gold,  by  means  of  a  properly  ar- 
ranged revolving  wheeL 

GILDING,  VARNISH.  This  is  oil  gilding 
applied  to  equipages,  picture-frames,  furniture,  Sui., 
the  surface  being  highly  varnished  and  polished 
before  it  receives  the  size  or  gold  color ;  and  after 
the  gilding  has  become  quite  dry,  a  coat  of  spirit 
varnish,  fumed  with  the  chafing-d^h  as  above,  is  ap- 
plied, followed  by  2  or  3  coats  of  the  best  copal  var- 
nish, alter  which  the  work  is  carefully  polished  with 
tripoli  and  water.    (See  Furniture,  Varnisiibd.) 

GILDING  VARNISH.  Syn.  Gildbrs  Var- 
Nisii.  Gilder's  Wax.  Prep.  Beeswax  4  oz.; 
verdigris  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  1  oz. :  mix. 

II.  Beeswax  4  oz. ;  verdigris,  red  ochre,  and 
alum,  of  each  1  oz.;  mix.  Used  to  give  a  red 
gold  color  to  water-gilding. 

GILDING,  VOLTAIC.  Gilding  by  the  moist 
way ;  or  by  communicating  a  negative  eledrie 
state,  by  means  of  a  feeble  hj'dro-electric  current 
to  the  metal  which  is  sought  to  be  gilded,  and  wliicfa 
is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Proc.  I.  Pour  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  o€ 
gold,  containing  not  more  than  from  ^  to  ]( «^ 
gold  into  a  glass  cylinder,  whose  lower  extremtty 
is  hermetically  closed  with  moistened  gut-dLin,  aiid 
introduce  the  cylinder  into  a  vessel  which  oontaiiw 
some  water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  cylinder  should  be 
supported  so  as  to  prevent  its  lower  surface  frooi 
resting  immediately  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  lai^ger 
vessel.     It  is  necessary  to  carefully  clean,  or  even 
polish,  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whether  of  silver 
or  brass,  that  we  desire  to  gild,  lest  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  left   ungilt    To  attain  this  end,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  place  the  metal  for  a  few 
moments  in  contact  with  zinc,  in  dilute  snl|^uric 
acid,  so  that  hydrogen  may  be  disengaired  on  its 
surface ;  after  which  it  must  be  welt  washed.     In 
order  to  gild  an  object,  it  must  be  fixed  or  susp^'iid- 
ed  by  n  platina  wire,  to  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  attached  a  plate  of  zinc  ;  this  done,  pinug<e 
the  article  to  be  gilt  in  the  solution  of  gold,  aiid  the 
zinc  plate  into  the  acidulated  water.     The  powex 
of  the  electric  current  may  be  moderated  at  will, 
by  immersing  more  or  less  of  the  zinc  plate,  so 
that  no  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged,  and  in  this 
case  the  chloride  of  gold  is  alone   deeomposrd 
After  a  minute,  the  article  to  be  gilt  is  with<fa^wii, 
wiped  dry  with  a  fine  linen  cloth,  rubbed  a  bttie, 
and  again  inrniersed.    After  two  or  three  immer- 
sions the  metal  will  be  found  to  be  snfficirotly 
gilded.    (M.  do  la  Rive.) 

II.  {Process  of  M.  Louyet.)  This  ooomts  in 
employing  a  strong  solution  of  bisolphuret  of  guld 
in  cyannret  of  potassium  and  a  powerful  electric 
currant  The  bisulphuret  is  prepared  by  either 
passing  sulphnreted  hydrogen  throngfa  a  solation 
of  bichloride  of!  gold,  or  by  adding  to  a  solntioa  of 
the  latter  anoitsr  of  hydrosalphnrot  of  ■"-vnim 
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The.  precipitate  is  collected  in  a  filter,   washed 
several  times  with  warm  water,  and  is  then  dis- 
lolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  cyanuret  of 
potassium,  by  passing    the  solution  through  it, 
sprinkled  on  a  paper  filter,  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
lolved,  which  is  known  by  the  paper  becoming  de- 
colored.     The  filter  should  then  be  washed  with 
water  to  extract  the  adhering  solution  of  gold,  and 
this  water  may  be  kept  for  a  future  operation.  The 
solation  of  gold  should  be  kept  in  a  well-closed 
TcsBel  when  not  intended  for  immediate  use.    This 
solution  is  not  decomposed  by  silver,  copper,  or 
brass,  by  simple  contact.    The  electric  current  is 
produced  by  the  use  of  voltaic  couples,  varying  in 
dimensions  according  to  the  surface  to  be  gilded. 
A  plate  of  copper,  12  to  16  centimetres  square,  is 
bciit  into  the  form  of  one  of  the  double  ^ates  of 
WoUaston's  pile,  in  the  central  space  of  which  is 
placed  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  of  only  half  the 
Bze  of  the  copper  plate,  and  entirely  covered  with 
a  piece  of  coarae  cloth,  to  prevent  contact  between 
the  two  metals.    Two  copper  wires  are  soldered 
to  tiie  two  superior  angles  of  the  zinc  plate,  and 
two  similar  wires  are  also  soldered  to  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  faces  of  the  copper  plate.     The 
wires  from  the  negative  element  (which  are  rather 
lon^)  are  connected  with  the  copper,  brass,  bronze, 
or  nlver  article,  which  it  is  desu-ed  to  gild,  placed 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  decomposition  cell,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  the  connection  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  positive  wires  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  them  alternate  with  the  pre- 
ceding.     The  decomposition  cell  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  the  solution  of  gold,  and  the  battery  ex- 
cited by  water  strongly  acidulated  with  equal  parts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.     At  the  end  of  5,  10, 
20,  or  30  minutes,  the  article  is  withdrawn,  washed 
IB  pore  water,  and  dried.     It  is  then  again  im- 
mefsed,  and  the  withdrawal,  washing,  and  reim- 
meision  repeated,  until  it  has  received  a  sufficiently 
thick  coating  of  gold.    To  increase  the  solidity  of 
the  gilding,  the  article  when  withdrawn  the  first 
time,  and  after  being  washed  and  dried,  may  be 
■aboiitted  to  a  heat  of  250°  to  300°  C,  and  after 
having  again  become  cold,  reimmersed  in  the  de- 
composition cell  as  before. 

According  to  M.  Louyet,  articles  are  more  beau- 
tifolly  gilded  in  this  way,  when  the  electricity  is 
equally  distributed  over  their  surface.  This  he  ef- 
HeNCta  by  terminating  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  couple 
by  several  reophori,  of  which  all  those  from  the 
segativo  element  are  placed  in  contact  with  difiTer- 
ent  points  of  the  perimeter  of  the  object  to  be  gild- 
ed ;  the  positive  reophori  being  equal  in  number, 
are  at  the  same  time  arranged  to  correspond  with 
the  negative  ones ;  but  a  small  interval  is  preserved 
between  them.  After  the  pieces  are  gilded  they 
**  pat  in  color,"  by  which  their  lustre  and  beauty 
brought  out  This  is  done  by  either  steeping 
ffaem  in  the  gilding  liquor  or  piekle,  before  de* 
■Bribed,  or  by  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  gild- 
er^a  wax  and  heating  them.  In  the  above  way, 
£i9pffer^  brass,  hrOnze^  silver,  iran,  lead,  tin,  steel, 
platinum  may  be  gilded. 

III.  (Process  of  M.  Ruolz.)    This  process  con- 
in  decomposing,  by  means  of  a  constant  bat- 

^  «  a  solation  of  cyanide,  chloride,  or  potaasio- 
Vafclioride  of  gold  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  red  or 
praasiato  of  potash,  a  soliition  of  soda^chio- 


ride  of  gold  in  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  sulphuret  of 
gold  in  neutral  cyanide  or  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
M .  Ruolz  also  silvers  in  the  same  way. 

IV.  (Process  of  Mr,  Elking ton,)  31  grammes 
and  25  centigrammes  of  gold  converted  into  oxide  ; 
5  hectogrammes  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  ;  water 
4  litres ;  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  glass  or  porcelain. 
This  solution  is  used  with  a  constant  battery.  It  gilds 
very  quickly,  especially  when  boiling.  (M.  Duniau) 

V.  (Process  of  Mr,  Walker.)  Gilding  and  sil- 
vering have  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  a  single  cell,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  a 
salt  of  gold  or  silver.  These  salts  are  troublesome 
to  prepare,  and  are  expensive  ;  and  tlferefora  if  the 
anions  would  combine  with  gold  and  silver  anodes, 
the  operations  of  plating  and  gilding  might  be  ren- 
dered more  simple,  more  sure,  and  rqore  economi 
cal.  This  may  be  efiected  by  dissolving  the  neu- 
tral oxides  of  silver  and  of  gold,  or  the  chloride  of 
gold,  each  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  electrolyzing  the  solutions  respectively  with  a 
silver  and  a  gold  anode.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
action  depositee  are  obtained ;  the  articles  are  re- 
moved and  polished,  and  reimmersed,  according  to 
the  thickness  required.  The  cyanogen,  released 
at  the  anode,  combines  with  it,  whether  it  be  silver 
or  gold,  and  destroys  a  portion,  equivalent  to  that 
deposited  at  the  cathode ;  and  thus  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  maintained,  and  the  expense  of  the 
operation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  deposi- 
tion is  efiected  in  glass  cells,  and  thus  the  eye  can 
detect  the  regularity  of  the  process.  The  anodes 
are  gold  and  silver  wire,  or  plate,  which  are  sus- 
pended in  the  decomposition  cell,  and  connected 
with  the  positive  element  of  the  battery,  like  the 
pieces  of  copper,  d  d,  in  the  engraving  at  p.  262 
(Proceedings  of  the  Lend.  Elect  Soc.,  Sept.  21, 
1841.)  The  solution  of  gold  mentioned  in  the 
other  processes,  may  also  be  employed  with  gold 
anodes,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  more  constant 
and  convenient. 

Remarks,  It  b  necessary  to  carefully  scour  the 
surfaces  of  the  articles  to  be  gilded,  as  the  slightest 
layer  of  oxide  or  grease  would  prevent  the  adhe- 
sion and  equal  distribution  of  the  gold  over  the  sur- 
face. M.  Becquerel  amalgamates  the  pieces  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  the  best  efiects  of  gilding, 
with  respect  to  durability  and  solidity,  are  produced. 
The  objects  are  simply Immened  hi  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  and  washed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  then  rubbed  with  leather,  in  or- 
der to  diffuse  the  mercury;  and  the  immersions 
are  repeated  until  the  metal  is  equally  diffused  over 
the  surface.  If  it  be  slightly  spread  without  rub- 
bing, the  snrface  remains  tarnished ;  but  if  it  be 
brushed  it  assumes  a  brilliant  appearance.  If  the 
pieces  thus  prepared  be  steeped  in  the  bath  of  cya- 
nide of  gold  and  potassium,  at  a  temperature  of 
77*^  to  86°  F.,  and  connected  with  a  constant  bat- 
tery in  operation,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  au  hour 
they  will  be  gilded,  either  dead  {matt)  or  shining, 
but  of  a  matt  equal  to  that  of  clocks,  a  quality  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  by  the  ordinary  process.  If  it  be 
wished  to  give  value  to  electro-chemical  gilding, 
we  must  jointly  employ  both  methods,  and  take 
mercury  as  a  medium,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quan- 
tity as  m  gilding  by  mercury.  The  temperature 
of  the  operation  for  bringing  up  the  color  is  suffi- 
cient to  drive  off  the  mercoiy,  so  that  the  advan- 
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tages  are  united  of  the  combination  of  the  gold 
with  the  copper,  and  of  an  almost  unlimited  thick- 
ness of  gold.    (Comptes  Rendus,  July,  1843.) 

The  decomposition  cell  should  be  made  of  gla9s 
or  porcelain,  and  preferably  of  the  former,  be- 
cause it  admits  more  easily  of  the  inspection  of 
the  process.  It  should  also,  for  economy's  sake,  be 
of  such  a  form  as  to  permit  the  objects  to  be 
gilded,  to  be  covered  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  gold.  In  reference  to 
the  battery  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  feebler 
aud  more  constant  its  action,  the  greater  is  the 
solidity  of  the  gilding,  aud  its  degree  of  adhesion 
to  the  gildfd  surface.  In  many  cases,  however, 
compuratively  powerful  electro-currents  are  em- 
ployed, for  the  sake  of  expedition ;  but  the  process 
thereby  becomes  more  diiRcult  to  manage  with 
success.     (See  Electrotype,  &c.) 

GILDING,  WASH.  Syn,  Water  Gilding. 
Me.hcurial  do.  Amalgam  do.  This  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  thin  coating  of  amalgam  of 
gold  to  the  metallic  surface  to  be  gilded,  and  in 
the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  by  heat  It  is 
the  usual  method  of  gilding  articles  of  copper  and 
its  alloys,  and  possesses  great  beauty  and  durabili- 
ty, when  properly  executed.  The  process  consists 
of  several  operations ;  viz. — 

1.  {The  amalgam.)  Put  1  part  of  fine  gold 
into  an  iron  crucible,  apply  heat,  and  when  faintly 
red  add  8  parts  of  niercur}%  agitato  with  an  iron 
rod,  aud  when  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  dissolved, 
pour  it  (cautiously)  into  an  earthen  vessel,  con- 
taining water.  The  amalgam  must  be  next 
squeezed  in  chamois  leather  to  separate  the  run- 
ning mercury,  and  the  latter  must  be  preserved 
for  a  future  operation,  as  it  contains  a  portion  of 
gold.  The  solid  or  semi-solid  amalgam  is  then 
preserved  for  use. 

2.  {The  mercurial  solution.)  Dissolve  10  parts 
of  mercury  in  11  parts  of  aquafortis,  (sp.  gr.  1*33,) 
and  dilute  the  solution  with  25  times  its  weight  of 
water. 

3.  {Annealing.)  The  article  of  bronze,  copper, 
or  brass  is  prepared  by  setting  it  among  burning 
charcoal  or  peat,  observing  to  heat  it  equally  until 
it  acquires  a  cherry  red  color  in  the  dark,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 

4.  ( The  decapage  or  scouring.)  The  article  is 
next  soaked  in  water,  strongly  soured  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added, 
until  the  film  of  oxide  is  dissolved  olF  or  loosened  ; 
it  b  then  rubbed  bright  with  a  stiff  brush,  washed 
in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  dry  with  clean  sawdust 
or  bran,  when  a  very  smooth  dull  surface  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  process  has  been  well  conducted. 

5.  {Application  of  the  amalgam.)  A  fine  brass 
wire  brush  {scratch-brush)  is  now  dipped  into  the 
merourial  solution,  next  drawn  slopingly  over  a 
lump  of  amalgam  of  gold,  and  then  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  article  to  be  gilded,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  a  sufficient  coating  of  the  amalgam 
has  been  thus  given  to  the  alloy. 

6.  {The  firing.)  The  article  is  now  gradn- 
ally  heated  by  exposing  it  to  burning  charcoal, 
during  which  time  it  is  kept  turning  about  to 
distribute  the  heat  equally.  When  the  amalgam 
is  properly  ftued  on  the  surface,  the  piece  is  with- 
drawn from  the  fire  and  rapklly  brushed  and  rub- 
bed over  in  every  direction  with  a  stiff  long-haired 


brush,  to  equalize  the  surface ;  it  is  then  agaia 
slowly  heated  as  before,  until  the  whole  of  the 
mercury  is  volatilized  During  this  time  should 
any  defects  be  observed  in  the  gilding,  it  is  re- 
paired by  additional  applications  of  the  amalgam 
to  such  parts,  without  removing  the  piece  from 
the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  mercury  m  drrna 
off,  the  piece  is  washed  in  vinegar  and  water,  and 
then  in  pure  water. 

7.  {Epargner.)  The  parts  of  the  jHece  that  are 
to  be  burnished  are  protected  with  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  white,  sugar-candy,  and  gum,  mixed  up 
with  water ;  it  is  next  dried  and  heated  to  expel 
any  remaining  particles  of  mercury,  and  then 
plunged  while  hot  into  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and  dried. 

8.  {Burnishing.)  This  is  done  with  bumisheri 
of  bloodstone  or  hematite,  dipped  into  vinegar  and 
water,  and  skilfully  rubbed  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  until  a  sufficient  polish  is  produced.  The 
piece  is  then  washed  in  pure  water,  wiped  with 
soil  linen,  and  dried  over  a  chafing-dish  of  chamnL 

9.  {Deadening.)  The  parts  to  be  bumisbed 
are  covered  or  protected  as  above,  and  then  hf^al- 
ed  until  the  protection  becomes  partially  carbonixed 
and  brown ;  the  remaining  surface  is  then  covered 
over  with  a  mixture  of  alum,  salt,  and  nitre,  and 
the  piece  is  again  heated  until  the  latter  mixtare 
runs  and  becomes  glassy ;  it  is  then  withdrawn, 
plunged  into  water,  and  the  coating  cleaned  ofT, 
it  is  next  washed  in  very  weak  nitric  acid,  then  in 
pure  water,  and  lastly  wiped,  and  dried  m  a  store 

10.  {Coloring.)  a.  {Red  gold  color.)  Tha 
article  to  be  gilded,  after  bein?  coated  with  the 
amalgam,  as  in  the  5th  operation,  k  to  be  gently 
heated,  and  while  hot,  covered  with  gilder's 
wax  ;  it  is  then  '*  flamed"  over  a  wood  fire  and 
strongly  heated,  during  all  which  time  it  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  continual  motion,  to  equalize  the  actioa 
of  the  fire  on  the  surface.  When  all  the  compo- 
sition has  burned  away  the  piece  is  plunged  into 
water,  next  cleaned  with  the  scratch -bnish  and 
vinegar,  and  then  washed  and  burnished.  To 
bring  up  the  beauty  of  the  color,  the  piece  is  sKmie- 
times  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  TerdiTiis  is 
vinegar,  next  gently  heated,  plunged  while  hoc 
into  water,  and  then  washed,  first  in  vinegar,  o* 
water  soured  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  pai« 
water;  it  is  lastly  burnished,  and  ag^n  wa^ed 
and  dried. — 6.  {Or  molu  color.)  This  is  given  by 
covering  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  powderfd 
hematite,  alum,  common  salt,  and  vinegar,  an^ 
applying  heat  until  the  coating  blackens,  whes 
the  piece  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  rubbed  wiin 
a  brush  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  water  Flrongifv 
soured  with  nitric  acid,  again  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  dried.  During  this  process  the  nut* 
not  to  be  in  "  or  molu  color"  should  be  protected 

Remarks.     Great  care  should  be  taken  by  th^ 
workmen  at  mercurial  gilding  to  avoid  the  fomea. 
as  they  exercise  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  th#> 
health.     By  the  adoption  of  the  furnace  invented 
by  M.  D*Arcet  this  evil  is  obviated,  as  the  whoii* 
of  the  volatilized  mercury  is  carried  off,  and  ai^cm 
condensed  for  further  use.     In  this  way  the  ocv.i:- 
pation  of  the  water-gilder  is  rendered  as  heaHthT 
as  most  other  trades.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  how 
ever,  that  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  workmen 
against  these  furnaces,  and  the  indifierenca  'if  tiM , 
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maateiB  on  the  sabject,  bat  few  are  employed, 
though  their  adoplioa  ofiera  considerable  advan- 
tages as  regards  economy  and  health. 

GILDING,  WIRE.  Rods  of  silver  are  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to  the 
qaaJity  of  the  intended  wire,  and  the  compound 
bar  is  then  drawn  into  wire  in  the  usual  way. 
Que  hundred  grains  of  gold  was  formerly  the 
lowest  legal  quantity  that  could  be  employed  for 
1  lb.  (troy)  of  silver.  The  silver  employed  for 
gilding  in  this  country  is  usually  alloyed  with  10 
to  12  pennyweights,  and  that  in  France  with  from 
5  to  6  pennyweights  of  copper. 

GIN.  (From  Genievre,  juniper.)  Gin  is  flavored 
corn  spirit.  This  hquor  was  originally  wholly  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  Hollands,  or  Hollands  Gin,  and  was  a 
rich,  smooth  spirit,  chiefly  flavored  with  juniper 
berries:  hence  the  term  Geneva^  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it,  of  which  the  English  monosyllable  gin 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  or  diminutive.  The 
liquor  at  present  known  by  this  name,  of  British 
manufacture,  is,  however,  a  very  different  article 
to  that  imported,  and  consists  of  plain  spirit,  flavored 
with  turpentine,  and  very  small  quantities  of  cer- 
tain aromatics.  The  thousand  and  one  receipts 
for  this  article,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  printed  in  books,  produce  a  flavored  spirit, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  most  esteemed 
samples  of  English  gin,  and  if  possible,  even  more 
imlike  genuine  Hollands.  Any  person  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by 
actual  experiment  The  cause  of  this  incongruity 
has  ariseu,  chiefly  from  the  writers  not  being  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  from  the 
disinclination  of  well-informed  practical  men  to 
divulge,  gratuitously,  what  they  conceived  to  be 
valuable  secrets.  Hence  the  utter  failure  of  any 
attempts  to  produce  either  gin  or  Hollands  from 
the  receipts  usually  published.  The  authors  ap- 
pear to  have  all  imbibed  a  juniper-berry  mania, 
probably  from  the  imbibition  of  their  favorite  bev- 
erage. Oil  of  juniper,  in  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen,  appears  to  be  a  perfect  aqua  mira- 
bUis;  it  readily  converts  whiskey  into  gin,  and 
imparts  the  rich  creamy  flavor  of  Hollands  to 
com  or  molasses  spirit  But  theory  and  experi- 
ment sometimes  disagree.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
that  the  true  flavor  of  foreign  Geneva  cannot  be 
imparted  to  spirit  by  juniper  alone,  and  that  Eng- 
liij^  gin  depends  for  its  flavor  on  no  such  a  sub- 
ctance.  The  following  formulae  may  be  regarded 
as  good  specimens,  but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
every  distiller  has  his  own  receipt ;  hence  the 
slightly  different  flavor  of  the  gin  of  diff*ereut  dis- 
tiUen.  This  arises  from  the  use  of  more  or  less 
flavormg,  or  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
tome  aromatic,  which  exercises  a  modifying  influ- 
ence on  the  chief  flavoring  ingredient  One  point 
most  be  particularly  observed,  and  that  is,  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  any  flavoring.  The  most  esteemed 
samples  of  gin  are  those  that  consist  of  very  pure 
spirit,  lightly  flavored.  A  crsajiinesb  and 
MooTHNESs  IS  given  to  gin  by  age,  or  the  addition 
sf  a  little  sugar ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potassa  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  to  render  it  biting 

VfO.N  THK  PALATB. 

Prep.  I.  Clean  com  q>irit,  at  proof,  80  gallons  ; 
newly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  mix  well 
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by  violent  agitation,  add  culinary  salt  7  or  8  IbA, 
dissolved  in  water,  30  or  40  gallons ;  again  well 
agitate  and  distil  over  100  gallons,  or  until  tht 
"feints**  begin  to  rise.  Product, — 100  gallons, 
22  u.  p.,  besides  2  gallons  contained  in  the  feinta 
If  100  gallons,  17  u.  p.,  be  required,  85  gallons  of 
proof  spirit,  or  its  equivalent  at  any  other  strength, 
should  be  employed. 

II.  Proof  spirit,  as  above,  8  gallons ;  oil  of  tur> 
pontine  1  to  1^  oz. ;  salt  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  water 
3  or  4  gallons ;  draw  10  gallons,  as  before.  22 
u.  p. 

III.  Clean  com  spirit  80  gallons  ;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine I  to  1  pint ;  pure  oil  of  juniper  1  oz.  to3  oz. ; 
salt  7  lbs.;  water 35  gallons;  draw  100  gallons,  as 
above.    22  u.  p. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  oil  of  caraway  ^  oz. ;  oil  of 
sweet  fennel  \  oz. ;  distil  as  before. 

V.  To  No.  III.  add  essential  oil  of  almonds  1 
drachm,  or  less ;  essence  of  lemon  3  or  4  drachms ; 
distil  as  before. 

VI.  To  No.  I.  add  creosote  1  to  2  drachms  be- 
fore distillation. 

VII.  To  No.  IIL  add  creosote  1  to  2  drachms 
before  distillation. 

VIII.  Proof  spirit  80  gallons ;  oil  of  turpentine 
^  pint ;  oil  of  juniper  3  oz. ;  creosote  2  drachms  ; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  9  in  number ; 
macerate  for  a  week,  and  distil  100  gallons.  22 
u.  p. 

Remarks.  The  oil  of  turpentine  for  this  purpose 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  not  that  usually 
vended  for  painting,  which  contains  resin  and  fixed 
oil.  Juniper  berries,  bitter  almonds,  and  the  aro- 
matic seeds,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  essential 
oils;  but  the  latter  are  most  convenient  Tur- 
pentine  conveys  a  plain  gin  flavor, — creosote  im- 
parts a  certain  degree  of  smokiness, — lemon,  and 
other  aromatics,  a  ereaminess,  fulness,  and  rich- 
ness. Gin  may  also  be  prepared  by  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  flavoring  in  the  spirit,  but  is  of  course 
better  for  distillation.  If  made  in  the  former  way, 
no  salt  must  be  employed.  The  gin  produced  by 
the  above  formulae  is  that  denominated  in  the  trade 
unsweetened  gin,  grog  gin,  &.C. ;  but  the  gin  as 
usually  sold  in  the  metropolis  is  a  sweetened  spirit, 
and  hence  is  technically  distinguished  by  the  terms 
sweetened,  or  made  up.  In  fact,  the  generality 
of  gin-drinkers  prefer  the  latter  article,  even  though 
it  be  weaker  and  inferior,  which  it  usually  is  ;  as 
the  addition  of  sugar  permits  adulteration  and  wa- 
tering with  greater  ease.  Sweetened  spirit  can- 
not be  easily  tested  for  its  strength,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Excise  at  the  strength  which  it  is  declared 
to  possess  by  the  dealer.  To  ascertain  whether 
gin  be  sweetened  or  not,  a  little  may  be  evaporated 
in  a  spoon,  over  a  hot  coal  or  a  candle,  when,  if  it 
be  pure,  it  will  fly  oflT,  and  leave  the  spoon  but  little 
soiled  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  sweet- 
ened, a  small  quantity  of  simpy  liquid,  or  sugar, 
will  be  obtained,  the  sweetness  of  which  wiH  be 
easily  recognised  by  tasting  it. 

The  whole  of  the  casks  and  utensils  employed 
for  gin  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, 80  as  not  to  give  color ;  as  if  this  spirit 
merely  acquires  the  palest  colored  tint,  its  value 
is  lessened,  and  if  much  colored,  it  is  rendered  un- 
saleable. (See  Casks.)  When  gin  has  once  be- 
come much  stained,  the  only  remedy  is  to  redistil 
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H ;  when  it  is  only  slightly  stained,  the  addition  of 
a  few  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  (P.  L.)  to  a  pipe,  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  to  a  gallon,  or  a  few  drops  to  a  decan- 
terful,  will  usually  decolor  it,  either  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  make  gt^.  (See 
Alcoholometry,  Distillation,  HoLLANoa) 

GIN,  CORDIAL.  This  is  gin  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  slightly  aromatized. 

Prep.  Grood  gin  (22  u.  p.)  90  gallons ;  oil  of 
almonds  1  drachm  ;  oils  of  cassia,  nutmeg,  and 
lemons,  of  each  2  drachms ;  oils  of  juniper,  cara- 
way, and  coriander,  of  each  3  drachms ;  essence 
of  orris  root  3  or  4  oz. ;  orange-flower  water  3 
pints  ;  lump  sugar  56  to  60  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter 3  or  4  gallons.  The  essences  must  be  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  added  gradually  to 
the  gin,  until  ibe  requisite  flavor  is  produced,  when 
the  dissolved  sugar  must  be  mixed  in,  along  with  a 
Buflicient  quantity  of  soft  water  holding  4  oz.  of 
alum  in  solution,  to  make  up  100  gallons.  When 
the  whole  is  perfectly  mixed,  2  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  2  or  3  quarts  of  watei,  must  be  added, 
and  the  liquor  again  well  rummaged  up,  after 
which  it  must  be  bunged  down,  and  allowed  to  re- 
pose. In  a  week  or  10  days  it  will  have  become 
brilliantf  and  may  be  racked  if  required.  Product. 
100  gallons,  about  30  u.  p.  It  is  usually  permitted 
in  the  trade  as  22  or  24  u.  p. 

GIN,  SWEETENED.  Prep.  Unsweetened 
gin  (22  u.  p.)  95  gallons ;  lump  sugar  40  to  45  lbs., 
dissolved  in  clear  water  3  gallons  ;  mix  well ;  Jtdd 
alum  \  lb.,  dissolved  in  water  3  or  4  quarts ;  rum- 
mage well  for  15  minutes,  then  add  salt  of  tartar 
2  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  1  or  2  quarts:  again  rum- 
mage well,  and  bung  down  close.  In  a  day  or  two 
it  will  be  fine,  and  ready  for  sale  or  racking.  Pro- 
duct. 100  gallons,  at  26  u.  p.  This  is  usually 
"  permitted"  at  22  or  24  u.  p.,  and  this  is  also 
commonly  done  when  the  gin  has  been  further 
lowered  with  water  to  30  or  35  u-  p.  (See  pp.  36 
and  37.) 

GINGER  BEER.  Prep.  I.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ; 
bruised  ginger  (from  which  the  dust  has  been  sift- 
ed) I  to  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  \  oz. ;  1  lemon, 
sliced ;  pour  on  them  boiling  water  1  gallon  ;  cover 
up,  and  macerate  until  barely  lukewarm,  then 
strain,  add  yeast  2  oz. ;  work  for  2  to  4  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather ;  skim,  strain  through  clean 
flannel,  bottle,  and  wire  down  the  corks.  Excel- 
lent ;  will  keep  well. 

II.  As  last ;  but  use  moist  instead  of  lump 
sugar. 

III.  "  For  the  following  excellent  formula  for 
ginger  beer  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Fen- 
church-street  : — white  sugar  lb.  xx  ;  lemon  or  lime 
juice  f  Jxvilj  ;  honey  lb.  j  ;  bruised  ginger  ^xvij  ; 
water  18  gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  in  3  gallons  of 
the  water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  the  sugar, 
the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  and  strain  through  a  cloth.  When  cold, 
add  the  white  of  1  egg,  and  f  Jss  of  essence  of 
lemon ;  after  standing  4  days,  bottle.  This  yields 
a  very  superior  beverage,  and  one  which  will  keep 
for  many  months."  (Pereira's  Elem.  Mat.  Med., 
2d  Ed.,  ii.  1018.)  Used  as  a  refreshing  drink  m 
warm  weather. 

GINGERBREAD.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Colquhoun.) 
Flour  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  \  oz. ;  mix ; 
ftdd  treacle  ^  lb. ;  moist  sugar  i  lb. ;  melted  butter 


2  oz. ;  tartaric  acid,  diasolved  in  a  little  water,  1 
drachm  ;  make  a  stiff  dough,  then  add  powdered 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  (caana,)  of  each  1  drachm ; 
grated  nutmeg  1  oz. ;  set  it  aside  for  half  an  boor 
or  an  hour,  and  pic  it  in  the  oven.  It  should  mst 
he  kept  longer  than  two  or  three  hmtrs  at  the  ut- 
most, before  being  baked.  This  lece^  produoei 
superior  thin  gingerbread. 

II.  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each  1  lb. ;  butter  1 
oz. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  1  oz.  to  1^  oz. ;  add 
spices,  (ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  aMapio^  Cay- 
enne, coriandera,  &c.,  to  taste  ;)  mix  as  lasL  Fit 
for  baking  in  from  four  to  six  hours. 

III.  Flour  2  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  ^  ox. ; 
mix ;  treacle  1^  lb. ;  butter  2  oz. ;  ^ce  to  palate; 
tartaric  acid  i  oz. ;  mix  as  above.  Ripe  for  the 
oven  in  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

IV.  Instead  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  laat  form,  vm 
cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  water,  2  -oz. ;  mix  •■ 
last.    Ripens  in  40  or  50  minutes. 

y.  Flour  or  fine  pollard  1  11k;  treacle  |  Ifau; 
potash,  dissdved  in  a  little  water,  ^  oz. ;  Butter  1 
oz. ;  spice  to  palate ;  mix  as  before.  Takes  #e«- 
eral  days  to  ripen  ;  sometimes  a  forimght. 

VI.  To  the  last,  after  it  has  stood  1  or  2  days, 
add  volatile  salt,  (carbonate  of  ammonia,)  djasolved 
in  a  little  water,  \  oz.     May  he  baked  at  once. 

VII.  Flour  6  lbs. ;  powdered  ginger  2  oz.  or  3 
oz. ;  caraway  seeds  1  oz. ;  (and  other  apices  to 


palate ;)  candied  lemon  and  orange  peels,  oC  each 
1  to  2  oz. ;  moist  sugar  and  melt^  butter,  of  eaeh 
^  lb. ;  treacle  4  lbs. ;  volatile  salt,  dissolved  in  s 
little  water,  1^  oz.  to  2  oz. ;  mix  aa  above.  M«tf 
be  baked  at  once.  The  upper  surface  of  tiiisbfead 
is  very  dark  and  glossy. 

Remarks.  The  preceding  may  be  either  rolled 
out  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  cake*  or  iMitt 
(gingerbread  nuts)  with  the  top  of  a  wtne-glafli  or 
canister,  or  may  be  formed  into  thick  cakes.  They 
require  a  pretty  brisk  oven;  the  thin  Tarieties 
(nuts,  &c.)  must  be  baked  crisp,  without  bemr 
burnt  The  varieties  called  lemon  gingerbread, 
caraway  do.,  &c.,  have  a  perceptible  predominaDoe 
of  thoee  flavoring  ingredients.  The  addition  of  a 
little  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  makes  the  bread 
both  lighter  and  crisper,  as  well  as  ripen  quicktf. 
This  should  not,  however,  be  added  until  the  whole 
of  the  other  ingredients  are  made  into  a  dough, 
when  it  may  be  well  kneaded  into  the  mass. 

GINGER  CANDY.  Prep.  Coanely  powdeiw 
ed  ginger  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1^  pints ;  maceivte 
in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add  it  to 
lump  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  7  lbs. 

Remarks.  Ginger  Drops  are  made  in  the  same 
way,  only  using  all  lump  sugar. 

GINGER,  MOCK,  (Preservbd.)    Prep.  C«t 
off  the  stalks  of  lettuces  just  ^ing  to  seed,  and 
peel  off  the  strings.    Cut  them  in  pieces  2  or  3 
inches  long,  and  throw  them  into  water.     Ailer 
washing  them,  put  them  into  sugar  and  w^er, 
mixed  m  the  proportion  of  I  lb.  of  sugar  to  5  pialr 
of  water ;  add  to  this  quantity  2  large  spoonfols  of 
pounded  ginger.     Boil  the  whole  together  kt  90 
minutes,  and  set  it  by  for  2  days.     Then  boil  it 
again  for  half  an  hour,  and  renew  this  5  or  6  times 
in  the  same  sirup.    Then  drain  the  stalks  upon  a 
sieve  and  wipe  them  dry ;  have  ready  a  thiek  simp 
boiled,  and  made  strong  with  whole  ginger.     Poor 
it  upon  the  sta  Jcs  boiling  hot ;  boil  them  in  it  twioa 
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or  thiiee,  or  until  they  lode  clear  and  taste  like  the 
West  India  ginger. 

GLASS.  Sfn,  Vitrum,  (Lat.)  Vkrre,  (Fr.) 
Glas,  {Ger.)  A  transparent,  rnsoioble,  and  brittle 
sobstance,  formed  by  the  onion  of  the  silicic  "acid 
with  a  metallic  oxidb. 

Hi»i.  The  date  of  the  invention  and  the  early 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  involyed  in 
coofliderable  obscurity.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
wiginated  from  the  following  accident :  A  mer- 
cbaift  ship,  laden  with  natron,  being  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  the  crew  were  compelled  to 
cook  their  victuals  ashore;  and  having  placed 
jumps  of  the  natron  on  the  sand,  as  supports  to  the 
kettles,  found,  to  their  surprise,  masses  of  transpa- 
rent stone  among  the  cinders.  Considering  the 
trifles  that  have  led  to  the  most  important  discov- 
eries, this  anecdote  is  very  probably  founded  in 
truth.  The  PhoBnicians  were  the  eariiest  manu- 
fineturers  of  glass,  and  long  held  an  exclusive  com- 
merce of  this  article ;  afterwards  Alexandria  and 
Sidon  became  celebrated  for  the  same  manufac- 
ture. (Pliny,  Strabo.)  Glass  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  for  windows,  and  for  various  other 
purposes,  as  specimens  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Hercolaneum  amply  testify.  "  The  Phoenician 
processes  seemed  to  have  been  learned  by  the 
Crasadens  and  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  13th 
century,  where  they  were  long  held  secret,  and 
formed  a  lucrative  commercial  monopoly."  (Ure's 
Diet,  of  Arts,  &c.)  The  manufacture  of  window 
glass  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  that  o'^  Flint  Glass.  During  the  ensuing  80 
or  90  years,  this  art  acquired  great  perfection  in 
this  country ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  different 
varieties  of  ^ass  of  English  manufacture  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  Even  plate  glass  is  now 
made  in  .Eingland  that  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
Ibivign. 

GLASS,  BOTTLE.  Prep.  I.  {Dark  green.) 
Fused  giaober  salts  1 1  lbs. ;  Soaper*s  salts  12  lbs. ; 
waste  soap  ashes  ^  bushel ;  silicious  sand  ^  cwt ; 
glass  skimmings  22  lbs. ;  broken  green  glass  1  cwt. 
to  1^  cwt. ;  basalt  25  lbs.  to  i  cwt 

II.  {Pale  green.)  a.  Pale  sand  100  lbs. ;  kelp 
35  lbs. ;  lixiviated  wood  ashes  1^  cwt ;  fresh  do. 
40  lbs. ;  pipeclay  |  cwt ;  cuUet  or  broken  glass  1 
evt. 

b.  Yellow  or  white  sand  120  parts ;  wood  ashes 
60  parts;  pearlashes  20  parts;  common  salt  15 
parts ;  white  arsenic  1  part.     Very  pale. 

GLASS,  CROWN.  Syn.  White  Window 
Glass.  Prep.  I.  Sand  300  parts ;  soda  ash  200 
parts ;  Hme  30  to  35  parts ;  200  to  300  parts  of 
bnrfien  glass. 

XL  {Bohemian.)  Pure  silicious  sand  63  parts; 
pdlash  22  parts ;  lime  12  parts ;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  part. 

III.  (Professor  Schweigger.)  Pure  sand  100 
parts ;  dry  sulphate  of  soda  50  parts ;  dry  quick- 
lime in  powder  17  to  20  parts  ;  charcoal  4  parts. 
PnducL    White  and  good. 

IV.  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  good  peariashes  30  lbs. ; 
saltpetre  15  lbs. ;  borax  1  lb.  ;  white  arsenic  ^  lb. ; 
if  it  is  tinged  at  all,  add  a  Utile  manganese. 

GLASS,  CRYSTAL.    Prep.  I.  Refined  pot- 
60  lbs. ;  sand  120  lbs. ;  chalk  24  lbs. ;  nitre 


and  white  arsenic,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  oxide  of  manga* 
nese  1  to  2  oz. 

II.  Pure  white  sand  120  parts ;  refined  ashes  70 
parts;  saltpetre  10  parts;  white  arsenic  ^  part; 
oxide  of  manganese  ^  part 

III.  Sand  120  parts ;  red  lead  50  parts ;  puri- 
fied peariash  40  parts ;  nitre  20  parts ;  manganese 
ipart. 

IV.  White  sand  15  parts;  red  lead  10  parts; 
refined  ashes  4  parts ;  nitre  1  part ;  arsenious  acid 
and  manganese,  of  each  a  very  little. 

GLASS,  FLASK.  {Of  St.  Etienne.)  Pure 
silicious  sand  61  parts  ;  potash  3^  parts ;  lime  21 
parts;  heavy  spar  2  parts;  oxide  of  manganese 
q.  s. 

GLASS,  FLINT.  Sym  Crystal  Glass.  Pref. 
I.  (Korner.)  Quartz  (first  treated  with  muriatic 
acid)  100  parts ;  litharge,  or  red  lead,  80  parts ; 
cream  of  tartar  30  parts.     Excellent. 

II.  White  sand  120  parts ;  purified  peariash  40 
parts ;  litharge,  or  red  lead,  35  parts ;  nitre  13 
parts  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  a  little,  if  required. 

III.  Good  Lynn  sand  100  parts ;  oxide  of  lead 
60  parts ;  purified  pearlashes  30  parts ;  manganese, 
as  before. 

IV.  (Geddes.)  White  sand  300  parts  ;  red  lead, 
or  litharge,  200  parts ;  refined  pearlashes  80  parts ; 
nitre  20  parts  ;  arsenic  and  manganese,  of  each  a 
Utile. 

y.  (M.  Payen.)  Silicious  sand  3  parte ;  red  lead 
2  to  2^  parts ;  carbonate  of  potash  1}  to  1§  parts. 
Both  this  and  the  last  contain  too  much  lead. 

VI.  (Guinand*s.)  Ground  quartz  and  pure  red 
lead,  of  each  100  parts ;  refined  potash  35  lbs. ; 
nitre  2  to  3  lbs.     Heavy  ;  used  by  opticians. 

GLASS,  PLATE.  Prep.  I.  Pure  sand  40  parts; 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  26^  parts ;  lime  4  parts ; 
nitre  1^  part;  broken  plate-glass  25  parts. 

II.  {Vienna.)  Sand  100  parts;  calcined  sul- 
phate of  soda  50  parts ;  lime  20  parts ;  charcoal 
2|  parts. 

III.  (Kim.)  Sand  61  parts ;  calcined  sulphate 
of  soda  27  parts;  lime  10}  parts;  charcoal  2^ 
parts. 

IV.  ^Ure.)  Quartz  sand  100  parts ;  calcined 
sulphate  of  soda  24  parts  ;  lime  20  parts  ;  cullet  of 
soda  glass  12  parts. 

V.  (Kim.)  Quartz  sand  60  to  65  parts  ;  calcined 
carbonate  of  potash  18  parts ;  common  salt  9  parts ; 
lime  13  to  13^  parts. 

VI.  {Ftench.)  White  quartz  sand  and  cullet,  of 
each  300  parts ;  dry  carbonate  of  soda  100  parts ; 
slaked  lime  43  parts. 

VII.  Pure  sand  72  parts  ;  refined  soda  45  parts : 
quicklime  8  parts  ;  nitre  2^  parts ;  cullet  45  parts. 

GLASS,  WINDOW.  Syn.  Broad  Glass. 
Prep.  I.  Dried  sulphate  of  soda  11  lbs. ;  Soaper 
salts  10  lbs. ;  lixiviated  soap  waste  ^  bushel ;  sand 
50  to  56  lbs. ;  glass  pot^ skimmings  22  lbs. ;  broken 
pale  green  glass  1  cwt. 

IL  {Paler.)  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  peariashes  30 
lbs. ;  common  salt  10  lbs. ;  arsenic  2  lbs. ;  oxide  of 
manganese  2  to  4  oz. 

III.  {Very  pale.)  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  good  pot- 
ashes 25  lbs. ;  common  salt  10  lbs. ;  nitre  5  lbs. ; 
arsenic  2  lbs. ;  manganese  2  to  4  oz.,  as  required ; 
broken  pale  window  glass  14  lbs. 

Remarks.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  per- 
mit of  the  operations  of  glass-making  being  enter* 
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ed  into  The  method  of  employing  the  preoeding 
formule  will,  however,  he  evident  to  every  person 
practically  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the 
manufactures ;  and  by  such  alone  is  ioformation 
of  this  kind  required. 

The  quality  of  gla$8  is  denoted  by  its  trans- 
parency,  strength,  and  power  of  resisting  the  action 
of  water,  air,  light,  and  the  strong  acids  and  alka- 
lis.  Those  glasses  which  contain  a  predominance 
of  alkali  are  acted  on  by  water,  and  when  th'n  is 
in  great  excess,  are  perfectly  soluble  in  that  fluid. 
Hence  ordinary  crystal  glass  is  affected  by  long 
coction  in  water,  while  crown  glass,  which  con- 
tains less  alkali,  is  unaltered  by  that  trial.  Glasses 
that  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  lead,  are 
acted  on  by  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  this  is  the 
sause  of  the  surface  of  flint  glass,  under  certain 
circumstances,  becoming  opaque  and  iridescent 
It  is  also  said  that  glasses  made  of  siliea  and  alkalis 
alone,  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  wa- 
ter, but  that  the  addition  of  lime  or  oxide  of  lead 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  power  of  glass 
to  resist  the  action  of  menstrua  is  readily  tri^  by 
exposing  it  to  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  hot,  but  du 
lute  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Neither  of  these 
tests  should  cause  the  glass  to  lose  its  transparency, 
or  to  become  dim.  Glasses  that  have  a  slight 
greenish  or  bluish  tint,  may  be  often  whitened,  or 
rendered  colorless,  by  exposure  to  light  and  air ; 
"  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,  of  the  peroxidize- 
ment  of  the  iron,  to  whose  protoxide  they  owe  theur 
ATki  ;  other  glasses  become  purpled  from  the  pe- 
"oxidizement  of  the  manganesa"     (Ure.) 

The  extreme  brittleness  of  glass  arises  from  its 
not  having  been  annealed.  This  defect  may  be 
remedied  on  the  small  scale,  by  immersmg  such 
glass  in  a  bath  of  oil,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ohioride  of  calcium,  or  common  salt,  and  heating 
the  whole  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  letting  it  cool  very  gradually ;  the 
shwer  the  better.  By  this  treatment,  the  glass 
will  be  enabled  to  bear  any  alternations  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  extremes  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed. 

GLASS-CLEANING.  Glaw  Windows,  Look- 
inq-Glasses,  &c.,  may  be  cleaned  as  follows : — 
Dip  a  moistened  rag  or  flannel  into  indigo,  fulier^s 
earth,  ashes,  or  rotten-stone,  in  impalpable  powder, 
with  which  smear  the  glass,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a 
dry  soft  cloth.  Powder-blue  or  whitening,  tied  up 
in  muslin  and  dusted  upon  the  glass,  and  cleaned 
:>ff  with  chamois-leather,  also  gives  glass  a  fine 
polish.  The  spots  in  the  silvering  of  old  locking- 
glasses  are  caused  by  damp  at  the  back.  The 
Vauxhall  plates  are  no  longer  prized,  for  the  glass 
made  in  the  present  day  is  whiter  and  better. 
Window-panes  may  be  made  to  resemble  ground 
glass  by  daubing  them  with  putty,  or  a  brush  with 
8  little  thin  paste. 

GLASS-CUTTING,  &c  A  description  of  the 
irarioue  operations  of  glass-cutting  and  grinding 
belongs  entirely  to  a  work  on  the  mechanical  arts ; 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention, 
that  glass  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  common  well- 
hardened  steel  file,  provided  it  be  moistened  with 
turpentine,  or  plunged  under  water.  It  may  also 
be  perforated  with  a  common  steel  brad-awl  in  the 
tame  way.  Glass  vessels,  as  bottles  and  tubes, 
may  be  readily  cut  or  shortened,  by  placing  a 


heated  iron  ring  over  the  spot,  or  a  piece  of  U 
string  or  cotton  dipped  in  turpentine  and  set  on 
fire,  and  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  efther, 
applying  cold  water  to  the  part  Glass  vessels  or 
tubes  thus  treated  will  crack  round,  and  may  be 
readily  divided  into  two  parts. 

GLASS,  GROUND.  The  frosted  appearuie» 
of  ground  glass  may  be  very  nearly  imitated  by 
gently  dabbing  the  glass  over  with  a  piece  of  gla- 
zier's putty,  stuc\  on  the  ends  of  the  fia^n. 
When  applied  with  a  light  and  even  foadk,  the 
resemblance  is  considerable.  Another  method  m 
to  dab  the  glass  over  with  thin  white  paint,  or  flour 
paste,  by  means  of  a  brush  ;  but  this  is  much  inf»- 
rior  to  the  former.     Used  for  windows. 

GLASS,  POWDERED.  Syn,  VrmuH  rvi^ 
VERiSATUH.  Prep.  Heat  the  glass  red  hot,  throv 
it  into  cold  water,  dry  and  powder.  Used  to  fitter 
acids  ;  also  glued  upon  paper  as  a  polishing  pow- 
der, and  to  wear  down  corns  upon  the  feet,  after 
the  feet  have  been  well  soaked  and  dried  ;  Itko- 
wise  to  blow  into  the  eyes  to  wear  down  exeret- 
cencee. 

GLASS.  (In  CHBKMnnT.)  This  term  wos  for- 
merly very  commonly  applied  to  prepumlioiis  to 
which  a  vitreous  appearance  is  given  by  heat.  It 
is  now  obsolete. 

GLASS  OF  ANTIMONY.  8yn.  VrnuTH 
Ai«TiHONii.  Antimomium  vrFRiFiCATUii.  OxTora 
Antimonii  vrrRiFiCATUH.  OxYDVM  Antuiohu  era 
Sulphurs  vitrificatuil  Prep,  Roast  powdered 
common  antimony  in  a  shallow  vessel  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  nntil  it  toms  whitish  gray,  and  ceases  to 
emit  fumes  at  a  red  heat ;  then  beat  it  in  a  cnict* 
ble  until  it  fuses  into  a  clean  brownish  red  i^asa. 
If  calcined  too  much,  a  little  more  common  anti* 
mony  must  be  added  to  make  it  run  well,  it  is  a 
crude  oxysulphnret,  (Liebig,)  and  violently  emetl; 
in  doses  of  1  to  2  grs. :  it  is  now  but  seldom  oseA. 

GLASS,  STORM.    Prep.  Camphor  3ij  ;  m 
tre  5i8S  ;  sal  ammoniac  3ss ;  rectified  spirit  of  wint 
Jij  ;  dissolve,  and  keep  it  in  a  long  bottle  or  gfaai 
tube  covered  with  bladder.  Used  to  foretell  changos 

Ox  thd  ttrft  fltn  Q  f 

GLAUCIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  ackl  dtBCorexcd 
by  Dr.  Runge  in  several  species  of  dipsaens  and 
seabiosa.  ft  is  obtamed  by  adding  etho*  to  the 
tincture  of  the  dry  plant,  dissolving  tae  precipitated 
flocculi  in  water,  treating  the  solution  with  acetalo 
of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitated  giaucate  of 
lead  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  evaporatiDg 
to  expel  the  water  and  acetic  acid.  A  brittle  yel- 
low mass,  forming  salts  with  the  bases. 

GLAUCINE.  Syn.  A  peculiar  sohstance 
forming  pearly  scales,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether ;  discovered  by  Probst  in  glancemm 
luteum.    It  forms  neutral  salts  with  the  acids. 

GLAUCOPICRINE.  White  scales,  solufajo  m 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  a  biftv 
taste ;  also  discovered  by  Probst  in  glaucewn  Jb- 
teum.  It  forms  neutral  crystallisable  salts  with 
the  acids. 

GLAZE.  (In  Cooking.)    Gmvy  or  soup  boiM 
until  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  coolmg.     It  ii  naed 
as  a  species  of  varnish  to  cover  various  dishis  for 
the  table.     It  may  be  spiced  and  flavored  acooKd- 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  cook.    (See  Socr,  Pobta^ 

BLR.) 

GLIADINE.  (from  yXm,  fhu)    A  peeidnc 
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•ubstance  contained  in  the  glaten  of  wheat,  and  so 
named  by  M.  Taddei,  ao  Italian  chemist.  Prep. 
Rub  fresh-made  j^luten  of  wheat  flour  with  alcohol, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  the  ^liadine  thus  ob- 
tained may  be  purified  by  extracting  the  colorings 
matter  by  means  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  does 
not  dissolve  the  gHadine.  Used  to  form  a  test 
liquor. 

GLOBULINS.  A  species  of  albumen  consti- 
tntiug  the  principal  portion  of  the  blood-globules. 
It  exists  in  the  clot,  in  combination  with  hamato- 


9ine. 


GLUCIC  ACID,  Prep,  Saturate  grape  sugar 
with  lime  or  baryta,  and  set  it  aside.  After  some 
weeks,  precipitate  the  solution  with  acetate  of  lead, 
filter,  wash  the  precy>itate  with  water,  dififuse  it 
in  water,  and  decompose  it  by  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen. 

GLOVES,  TO  'clean.  L  {Dry  cleaning.) 
Lay  them  out  flat ;  then  rub  into  them  a  mixture 
of  finely -powdered  fuller's  earth  and  alum  ;  sweep 
it  off  with  a  brush,  sprinkle  them  with  dry  bran  and 
whiting  ;  lastly,  dust  them  well.  This  will  not  do 
if  they  are  very  dirty. 

II.  Wash  them  with  soap  and  water ;  then 
stretch  them  on  wooden  hands,  or  pull  them  into 
ehape  without  wringing  them;  next  rub  them 
with  pipe-clay,  or  yellow  ochre,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two  in  any  required  shade,  made  iulo  a  paste  with 
beer ;  let  them  dry  gradually ^  and  when  about 
half  dry,  rub  them  well,  so  as  to  smooth  them  and 
put  them  into  shape  ;  then  dry  them,  brush  out  the 
■uperfluous  color,  cover  them  with  paper,  and 
smooth  them  with  a  warm  iron.  Other  colors  may 
be  employed  to  mix  with  the  pipe-clay  beside  yel- 

GLOVES,  TO  DYE.  Leather  gloves,  if  not 
greasy,  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the  ordinary  dyes 
by  brushing  the  latter  over  the  gloves  stretched  out 
smooth.  The  surface  alone  should  be  wetted,  and 
a  second  or  third  coat  may  be  given  after  the  for- 
mer one  has  become  dry.  When  the  last  coat  has 
become  thoroughly  dry,  the  superfluous  color 
should  be  well  rubbed  out,  a  smooth  surface  given 
them  by  rubbing  with  a  polished  stick  or  piece  of 
ivory,  and  the  whole  gone  over  with  tf  sponge 
dipped  in  white  of  egg. 

GLUCINA.  Syn.  Glucwe,  (Fr.)  Beryll- 
BRDE,  (Ger.)  Oxide  op  Glucinum.  (From 
yXvcof,  Bweet,  because  the  salts  it  forms  with  the 
acids  have  a  sweet  taste.)  A  pulverulent  white 
substance,  discovered  by  M.  Vauquelin  in  1798,  in 
the  aqua  marina  and  the  emerald.  It  is  classed 
with  the  earths. 

Prep.  Finely  pulverize  the  ber}'l,  and  expose  it 
to  a  strong  red  heat  for  half  an  hour  along  with  3 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve  in 
very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
pure  ammonia ;  wash  the  precipitate  well,  digest 
with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  fil- 
ter, and  boil ;  carbonate  of  glucina  subsides.  By 
exposure  to  a  led  heat  the  carbonic  acid  may  be 
expelled. 

Prep.y  '^c.  1.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  S. 
Caustic  potassa  and  soda  precipitate  it  from  the 
sointions  oi  its  salts,  and  redissolve  it  when  added 
in  excess.  3.  Pure  ammonia  throws  it  down  as  a 
hydrate,  and  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda 


as  a  carbonate ;  neither  of  which  redissolve  in  ex- 
cess of  the  precipitant.  4.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
water  dissolves  it  when  cold,  and  from  this  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  In  this  respect  it 
diflers  from  alumina,  and  hence  these  earths  may 
be  readily  separated.  The  beryl  contains  14  per 
cent  of  glucina,  combined  with  silicic  acid  and 
alumina. 

GLUCINIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth 
glucina.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Wohlcr  in  1828| 
by  a  similar  process  to  that  adopted  for  Aluminium. 
It  forms  a  grayish  black  powder,  which  acquires  a 
metallic  gloss  under  the  burnisher.  It  is  but  little 
known.     Its  oxide  is  Glucina.     See  Aluminium. 

GLUE.  Syn.  Colle  forte,  {Fr.)  Leim  ; 
Tisciilbrleim,  {Ger.)  Gluten;  Glutinum,  (La^., 
from  yAia,  glue.)  Inspissated  animal  jelly  or  gela- 
tin. Glue  is  principally  prepared  from  the  parings 
and  waste-pieces  of  hides  and  skins,  the  refuse  of 
tanneries,  and  the  tendons  and  other  ofial  of  slaugh- 
ter-houses. All  these  should  be  preferably  obtain- 
ed and  kept  in  the  dry  state,  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. For  use,  they  are  finst  steeped  for  14  or  15 
days  in  milk  of  lime,  then  drained  and  dried ;  this 
constitutes  the  "  cleaning,"  or  the  **  preparation." 
Before  conversion  into  glue,  they  are  usually  again 
steeped  in  weak  milk  of  lime,  well  washed  in  wa- 
ter, and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  copper  boiler  |  filled  with  water, 
and  furnished  with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  to 
prevent  them  from  burning,  and  as  much  is  piled 
on  ns  will  fill  the  vessel  and  rest  on  the  top  of  it. 
Heat  is  next  applied,  and  gentle  boiling  continued 
until  the  liquor  on  cooling  forms  &Jirm  gelatinous 
mass.  The  clear  portion  is  then  run  oflf  into  an- 
other vessel,  where  it  is  kept  hot  by  a  water-bath, 
and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours  to  depoeite, 
when  it  is  run  into  the  congealing  boxes,^&1ld 
placed  in  a  cool  situation.  The  next  morning  the 
cold  gelatinous  masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards 
wetted  witli  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally  into 
thin  cakes  with  a  stretched  piece  of  brass  wire, 
and  then  into  smaller  cakes  with  a  moistened  flat 
knife.  These  cakes  are  next  placed  upon  nettings 
to  dry,  after  which  they  are  dipped  one  by  one  in- 
to hot  water,  and  slightly  rubbed  with  a  brush 
wetted  with  boiling  water,  to  give  them  a  gloss ; 
they  are  lastly  stove-dried  for  sale.  During  this 
time  the  undissolved  portion  of  skins,  &c.,  left  in 
the  copper  is  treated  with  fresh  water,  and  the 
whole  operation  is  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
long  as  any  gelatinous  matter  is  extracted.  The 
first  runnings  produce  the  palest  and  best  glue. 
The  refuse  matter  from  the  tanners  and  leather 
dressers  yields  on  the  average,  when  dried,  50g  of 
its  weight  of  glue.    The  following  are  varieties : — 

1.  {Cake  glue,  Colle  forte.  Gluten  commune.) 
Prepared  from  the  skins  of  animals,  by  soaking 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  lime  water,  boiling 
them  with  water  (sometimes  adding  a  little  alum) 
down  to  a  thick  jelly,  as  before  described.  Used 
as  a  cement  by  carpenters,  &c. 

2.  {Flemish  glue,  Dutch  glue.)    The  skins  are 
rinsed  in  several  waters,  and  left  to  soak  for  some 
time,  that  they  may  require  less  boiling  to  be  dis- 
solved ;  cakes  very  thin,  transparent ;  UMd  by  cab 
inet-makers  for  fine  work. 

3.  {French  glue.)  Simmered  for  a  long  time 
with  a  small  fire,  until  the  skins  are  dissolved ;  thea 
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aoade  to  boil,  and  alum,  gr.  ij  to  the  pint  added,  to 
clear  it  for  moulding ;  transparent  and  very  brittle. 

4.  {Hatmaker'9  glue.)  From  the  tendons  of  the 
legs  of  neat  cattle  and  horses ;  brown,  opaque, 
soft ;  grows  moist  in  damp  weather,  but  it  does  not 
render  the  felt  brittle. 

5.  (Fish  glue,  Colle  de  poisson.)  Is  made  in 
like  manner  from  various  membranous  and  solid 
parts  of  cetaceous  animals. 

6.  (Parchment  glue.)  Shreds  or  shavings  of 
parchment,  vellum,  white  leather,  6lc.,  dissolved 
by  boiling  m  water,  forming  a  nearly  colorless 
glue. 

GLUE,  PORTABLE.  Prep.  Best  glue  1  lb. ; 
water  sufficient ;  boil  it  in  a  double  gluepot,  and 
strain ;  add  fine  brown  sugar  ^  lb.,  and  boil  it 
pretty  thick  ;  then  pour  it  into  moulds ;  when  cold 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  dry  them.  This  glue  is 
very  useful  to  draughtsmen,  architects,  &.C.,  as  it 
immediately  dilutes  in  warm  water,  and  fastens 
the  paper,  without  the  process  of  damping,  and 
may  be  softened  for  many  purposes '  with  the 
tongue. 

GLUTEN.  Syn.  Colle  Vegetable,  (Ft.) 
Kleber,  (Ger.)  Vegetable  Gluten.  (From  gelo, 
to  congeal,  and  gluten,  glue.)  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance found  in  bread  com ;  and  principally  in 
wheat.  M.  Taddei  has  divided  this  substance  into 
two  others,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  prop- 
erties. One  of  these  is  Gliadine,  which  has 
been  already  noticed ;  the  other,  Zimomb,  will  be 
found  in  its  alphabetical  situation.  By  more  re- 
cent analysis  it  appears  that  wheat  gluten  condsts 
of  albumen,  mucin,  (a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol 
while  boiling,)  and  gluteru 

Gluten  is  believed  to  be  highly  nutritive,  and  to 
impart  to  wheat  its  superiority  as  an  aliment  over 
the  grains  of  the  other  cereals.  "  It  is  the  pres- 
ence of  gluten  in  wheaten  flour  that  renders  it  pre- 
eminently nutritious,  and  its  viscidity  or  tenacity 
confers  upon  that  species  of  flour  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  vermi- 
celli, and  similar  pastes,  wliich  are  made  by  a 
kind  of  wire -drawing,  and  for  which  the  wheat  of 
the  south  of  Europe  (more  abundant  in  gluten  than 
our  own)  is  particularly  adapted.  The  superiority 
of  wheaten  over  other  bread  depends  upon  the 
greater  tenacity  of  its  dough,  which  in  panary  fer- 
mentation  is  pufled  up  by  the  evolved  carbonic 
acid,  and  retained  in  its  vesicular  texture,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  light  loaf."     (Brande.) 

Prep,  Mix  flour  with  a  little  water  into  a  stiff 
paste,  as  for  pastry,  and  knead  this  paste  in  water, 
until  the  starch  and  saccharine  matter  are  washed 
out  Gray,  extensible  while  fresh  and  moist,  like 
elastic  gum :  turns  blue  when  mixed  with  guaia- 
cum. 

GLYCERINE.  (From  yXiin/j,  sweet.)  ,  A 
sweet  substance  formed  in  the  process  of  saponify- 
ing  oils  and  fats.  It  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the 
theoretical  organic  radical  glycerule.     (Liebig.) 

Prep.  Digest  equal  parts  of  ground  litharge  and 
olive  oil,  along  with  a  little  water  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  constantly  stirring  and  replacing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  When  the  compound  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  wash  it  well 
with  hot  water,  decant  the  latter  and  filter  ;  then 
pass  sulphureted  hydrigcn  through  it,  to  throw 
down  the  lead ;  again  h'ler  and  evaporate  to  a  si- 


rup, in  a  water-bath.  It  may  be  decolored  with 
animal  charcoal.  The  product  much  resemUee 
suiip  in  taste  and  appearance. 

Remarks.  This  substance  may  now  be  procured 
in  solution,  by  hogsheads  at  a  time,  from  th« 
stearine  makera,  who  obtain  it  by  the  Biqionificatioa 
of  tallow.  It  is  evaporated  andiaigely  employed  to 
adulterate  moist  sugar. 

GLYCYRRHIZIN.  Syn.  Gltcion.  Licom- 
ICE  Sugars.  An  uncrystallizable  sugar,  unsuscep- 
tible of  vinous  fermentation,  contained  in  liquorice 
root  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra.)  It  is  soluble  Iwth  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  basic  properties^ 

GOLD.  Syn.  Aurum,  {LaL)  Or,  {Fr.)  Gold, 
(Ger.)  This  metal  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  and  to  have  been 
then  as  much  esteemed  as  at  the  present  day. 
Accordmg  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  art  of  work- 
ing both  in  gold  and  silver  must  have  reached  a 
considerable  degree  of  advancement  at  that  peri- 
od ;  for  these  metals  were  commonly  worked  ap 
into  ornaments  to  decorate  the  person.  "  Speak 
now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man 
borrow  of  his  neighbor,  and  every  woman  borrow 
of  her  neighbor,  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold." 
(Exodus,  XL  2.)  The  date  of  this  injunction,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  must  have  been 
about  1500  years  before  Christ,  or  fully  3300  yeazs 
ago.  A  description  of  the  uses  of  gold  in  the  arts, 
and  its  uifluence  on  society  in  all  ages,  aa  a  sym- 
bol of  wealth  and  an  article  of  ornament  and  utiU- 
ty,  would  embrace  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 
At  the  present  day  it  alike  contributes  to  the  oon- 
venlences,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life ; — as  often 
exciting  the  baser  passions  of  the  human  heart  as 
promoting  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  virtue. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  gold  consists  merely  in 
its  purification.  It  is  usually  found  alloyed  with 
silver.  The  latter  metal  is  removed  by  the  pro- 
cess termed  "  parting,"  either  in  the  dry  way,  by 
fusion  along  with  sulphur  or  sulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny, or  in  the  wet  way,  by  quartation.  (See  Aa- 
BAYiNo  and  Ores.) 

Prop.  The  most  marked  properties  of  gold  are 
its  ductility,  malleability,  and  insolubiUty  in  all 
menstrua,  except  aqua  regia  and  aqueous  chloiiney 
and  its  slight  affinity  for  oxygen.  It  u  the  only 
simple  metal  that  possesses  a  yellow  color.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  19-2  to  19*4 

Teats,  Gold  is  characterized  by  its  yellow  color^ 
its  insolubility  in  nitric  acid,  and  ready  solutioo  in 
nitromuriatic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  thai 
stains  the  skin  purple.  Protosulphate  of  iron  throws 
down  metallic  gold  from  this  solution,  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  and  protonitrate  of  moieary,  dark 
or  black  precipitates. 

Uses.  Ip  medicme,  has  been  given  in  the  fonn 
of  powder,  in  scrofula  and  syphilis,  by  Chrestie% 
Niel,  and  others,  with  apparent  advantage,  ^  gz. 
to  1  gr.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  pills.  An  ointment 
made  oif  1  gr.  of  powdered  gold  and  30  grs.  of  laid, 
has  been  applied  by  Niel  to  the  skin  deprived  of 
the  epidermis,  (endermically.) 

GOLD-BEATER*S  SKIN,  is  prepand  fnoi 
the  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  cecum,  whichf  as 
soon  as  it  is  detached,  is  pulled  out  to  the  extent 
of  2  feet  or  upwards,  then  dried.    The  dried  mem- 
brane, which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  ol 
packthread,  is  tlien  soaked  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
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tioa  of  potash,  and  spread  out  flat  on  a  frame ; 
another  membrane  is  then  tc^Len  and  applied  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  surfaces  which  adhered 
to  the  muscular  membrane  of  the  intestine  may 
adhere  together;  they  unite  perfectly,  and  soon 
dry.  The  skins  are  then  glued  on  a  hollow  frame, 
washed  with  alum  water,  dried,  washed  with  a 
solution  of  isinglass  in  white  wine,  to  which  spices, 
such  as  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  or  camphire,  have 
been  added,  and  yamished  with  white  of  egg.  Used 
to  separate  the  leaves  of  gtAd  while  being  beat 
thinner,  and  as  a  defensive  for  cuts. 

GOLD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Tekohloride 
OF  Gold.  Muriate  of  Gold.  Chloride  d'Or. 
AuRi  Chloridum.    Auri  terchloridum.    Auri 

CBLOK0RBTI7M.       AURI    HURIAS,     &C.       Prep.     (P. 

Cod.)  Gold  1  part ;  nitromuriatic  acid  3  parts ; 
disBoi've ;  evaporate  till  vapors  of  clUorine  begrjn 
to  be  disengaged,  then  set  the  solution  aside  to 
cryataliize. 

Prop.,  Useti  ^e.  Orange  red  crystalline  nee- 
dles* or  ruby  red  prismatic  crystals ;  deliquescent, 
soliible  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol ;  at  the  heat 
of  400^  it  is  decomposed.  Protosuiphate  of  iron, 
oxalic,  sulphurous,  and  phosphorous  acids,  and 
mo0t  of  the  metals,  decompose  its  solution  with 
the  precipitation  of  metallic  gold.  It  has  been 
employed  by  Duportal,  Chrestien,  Niel,  Cuilerier, 
Legrand,  and  others,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury, 
in  scrofula,  bronchocele,  chronic  skin  diseases,  &c. 
It  has  also  been  employed  as  a  caustic.  Dose. 
one-twentieth  gr.,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  or 
made  into  a  pill  with  starch. 

There  is  also  a  yellow  insoluble  protoekhride 
of  gold,  which  is  formed  by  heating  the  terchlo- 
ride  to  about  600<'  F.  At  a  red  heat,  both  these 
ehloridee  give  up  their  chlorine,  and  pure  gold  re- 
mams  beiund. 

GOLD,  CHLORINE  OF,  (SOLUTION.) 
Syn.  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Gold.  Htdro- 
CHLORATE  d*Or  EN  SOLUTION.  A  Weak  solutiou 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  distilled  water.  Used  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  oils  in  distilled  waters  and 
alcohol. 

GOLD,  CYANIDE  OF.  Syn.  Tercyanide 
OF  Gold.  Ctanurbt  of  Gold.  Terctanuret 
OF  GrOLD.  Auri  tbrcyaniduh.  Auri  ctanure- 
tdm,  &C.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Add  a  solution  of 
pure  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
pure  chloride  of  gold,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms  ;  carefully  wash  and  dry.  A  yellow,  inso- 
luble powder.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  last.  Dose.  One-fifteenth 
to  one-tenth  of  a  gr.,  made  into  a  pill. 

GOLD  DETERGENT,  PARISIAN,  (UP- 
TON AND  CO'S.)  Prep.  Quicklime  1  oz, ; 
qninkle  with  a  little  water  to  slake  it,  then  gradu- 
aXty  add  water  1  pint,  so  as  to  form  a  milk  ;  dis- 
solve pearlash  2  oz.  in  water  1  quart;  mix  the 
two  solutions,  cover  up,  agitate  occasionally  for  an 
hour,  allow  it  to  settle,  decant  the  clear,  put  it  into 
flat  half-pint  bottles,  and  well  cork  them  down. 
Use.  To  clean  gilding,  &c.,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft  sponge,  and 
then  washed  off  with  clean  water.  (See  Gildino 
LiauoR.) 

GOLD,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Zinc  1  part ; 
platinum  7  parts;  copper  16  parts  ;  fuse  together. 

Remarks.  This  alloy  resembles  gold  of  16  car- 


ats fine,  or  f ,  and  will  resist  the  action  of  nitrie 
acid,  unless  very  concentrated  and  boiling. 

GOLD,  FULMINATING.  Syn.  Aurate  of 
Ammonia.    Ahhoniuret  of  teroxide  of  Gold. 

AURUM   PULMINANS.      Auri    OxIDUM    AMHOmATUM. 

Prep.  I.  Digest  recently  precipitated  peroxide  of 
gold  in  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  for  24  hours ;  dry 
in  the  open  air  or  at  a  low  temperature,  (below 
312°,)  and  avoid  the  slightest  friction  lest  it  should 
eScplode.     A  deep  olive -colored  powder. 

II.  Digest  terchloride  of  gold,  in  ammonia  m 
excess.     Brownish  yellow. 

III.  Dissolve  gold  in  aqua  regia,  (made  by  dis- 
solving 4  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  12  or  16  oz.  of 
nitric  acid,)  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

Remarks,  Fulminating  gold  should  be  made  in 
very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  avoid  risk,  as 
without  great  care  it  explodes  with  extreme  vio- 
lence. This  is  caused  by  the  slightest  friction  or 
sudden  increase  of  heat.  Its  fulminating  property 
may  be  destroyed  by  boiling  it  in  pearlash  lye,  or 
oil  of  vitriol ;  and  by  heating  the  powder  after 
washing  it  in  water,  pure  gold  will  be  obtained 
Fulminating  gold  is  said  to  be  sedative,  antispas- 
modic, and  carminative.  It  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  1  to  5  grs.,  in  fevers,  nervous  diseases, 
colic,  and  in  similar  cases  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der Chloride  of  Grold.  Its  use  has,  however,  "  in 
some  cases  produced  very  serious,  and  even  fatal 
results."     (Pereira.) 

GOLD,  GRAIN.  Syn.  Aurum  oranulatum. 
Cupelled  gold  1  part,  silver  3  parts,  melt  and  pour 
in  a  small  stream  into  water,  dissolve  out  the  silver 
with  nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  grains  to  redness. 
Used  to  make  preparations  of  gold. 

GOLD,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Auri  Iodidum. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  To  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold,  add  another  of  iodide  of  potassium,  (in  excess ; 
Johnston ;)  wash  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  and 
dry  it. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  protiodide  of  gold. 
(Johnston,  Liebig.)  It  is  a  greenish  yellow  pow- 
der, soluble  in  dilute  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  golden 
yellow  scales.  M.  Meillet  recommends  the  use 
of  hydriodate  of  ammonia  as  the  precipitant,  in 
preference  to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  thereby 
the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  gold  is  decomposed, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  latter  is  used. 
Iodide  of  gold  loses  iodine  at  common  temperatures, 
and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  cold  place,  and 
in  well-stopped  vials.  Dose,  One-fifleenth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  in  pills.  It  is  also  made  into  an 
ointment 

The  teriodide  of  gold  is  formed  when  the 
previous  process  is  reversed,  and  the  temhloride  of 
gold  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
(Johnston.)  It  is  a  dark-green  powder,  soluble  in 
solutions  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  iodides  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium.  From  the  latter,  dark -brown- 
ish red  crystals  of  auroiodide  of  potassium  are 
deposited  by  standing. 

GOLD  LEAF.  Syn.  Aurum  foliatum.  Au- 
rum IN  lidellis.  Gold  reduced  to  leaves  by  ham- 
mering between  ffoldbeaters'  skin.  These  leaves 
are  only  1 -282,000th  of  an  inch  thick.  Gilt  silvet 
is  hammered  in  the  same  way,  but  the  leaves  are 
thicker.    The  latter  is  called  *  party  gold.*    Used 
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in  grildlng  by  ftrtists  and  gildera,  and  by  druggists 
to  gild  pills,  Slc. 

GOLD,  LIQUID.  Stfji.  Potable  Gou>. 
AuRUM  poTABiLB.  Picp.  Agitate  ether  with  a 
solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  for  some  time,  al|pw 
it  to  repose,  and  decant  the  supernatant  portion. 

Remarks.  Naphtha  and  essential  oils  posuess 
the  same  property  as  ether  of  taking  gold  from  its 
solutions.  This  liquid  was  formerly  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  cordial  medicine.  It  is  now  only  em- 
ployed for  writing  on  steel,  gilding,  Slc  As  it 
dries,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  pure  gold. 

GOLD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep,  1.  {Protoxide 
of  gold.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold  with  a  cold  solution  of  pure  potassa.  A  green 
powder,  partially  soluble  in  hquor  of  potassa,  and 
spontaneously  changing  into  metallic  gold  and 
peroxide  of  gold. 

II.  {Binoxide  of  gold.)  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  purple  powder  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
gold. 

HI.  (Peroxide  of  gold.  Oxide  of  do,  Ter- 
oxide  of  do.  Auric  acid.  Auri  oxydum.  Atari 
teroxydum.  Crocus  of  gold.  Crocus  solis.)  a. 
(P.  Cod.)  Calcined  magnesia  4  parts ;  terchloride 
of  gold  1  part ;  water  40  parts ;  mix,  boil ;  wash 
the  precipitate  fiist  with  water,  next  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  lastly  again  with  water.  Dry  in 
the  shade. 

0.  {Pesth.)  Neutral  chloride  of  gold,  containing 
1  part  of  gold ;  water  12  parts ;  carbonate  of 
pot^assa  1  part,  dusolved  in  water  2  parts ;  digest 
at  170°,  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
dissolve  in  colorless  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*400,  and 
decompose  the  solution  by  admixture  with  water. 
The  precipitate  is  the  pure  hydraied  peroxide  of 
gold;  it  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  drying  it 
at  a  heat  of  SIS®.   (Liebig. ) 

Remarks.  In  the  state  of  hydrate,  teroxide  of 
gold  is  yellow,  but  dark-brown  or  black,  when 
free  from  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
completely  decomposed  by  solar  light  and  a  red 
beat.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  forming  ter- 
chloride of  gold,  and  also  in  some  of  the  oxygen 
acids,  but  is  again  precipitated  on  tlie  addition  of 
water.  It  unites  with  the  alkalis  and  earths 
forming  salts,  which  have  been  termed  auraies, 
from  the  oxide  playing  the  part  of  an  acid  in 
their  composition.  It  has  been  given  as  a  medi' 
cine  in  scrofula,  ^^c,  in  doses  of  one -tenth  to 
1  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  mezereoiL 

GOLD  POWDER.  Syn.  PulvisAuri.  Aurum 
PuLVERATUM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Triturate  leaf 
gold  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  (in  crystals,)  and 
wash  out  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  Used  in 
medicine,  paintmg,  gilding,  &.c  (See  Gildino 
Powder.) 

GOLD^  RING.  Prep.  I.  Spanish  copper  6^ 
pennyweights ;  fine  silver  3^  do. ;  gold  coin  39  do. ; 
fuse  together.     Worth  about  3/.  per  oz. 

II.  Spanish  copper  8  oz.  8  pennyweights ;  fine 
silver  1(3  pts. ;  gold  coin  1  oz. ;  fuse.  Worth  35s. 
to  408.  an  ounce. 

GOLD,  SODA-CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Soda 
Muriate  of  Gold.  Cui^rioe  op  Gold  and 
Soda.  Auro-terculoride  of  Sodium.  Sodii 
auro-ciiloriduu.  Sodii  auro-terchloriduh. 
Auri  et  Sodii  ciiloruretum.  Aurum  muriaticum 
ILatro.natum.    Prep.    (P.  Cod.)     Terchloride  of 


gold  85  parts ;  chloride  of  sodiinn  16  parts ;  Re- 
solve in  a  little  distiUad  water,  evwpante  till  a 
pellicle  fonns,  then  pot  it  aade  to  eryBtallia& 
Dose,  One-twentieth  to  one-lent!i  gr.,  inade  into 
a  pill  with  starch  or  lyoopodium,  in  the  same  cases 
in  which  the  terchloride  is  ordeied.  Mixed  witb  3 
or  3  times  its  weight  of  orns  powder,  it  is  used  in 
frictions  on  the  tongue  and  gums ;  and  an  mnimewt 
is  made  with  I  gr.  mixed  with  36  gn.  of  lard. 
The  latter  is  applied  to  the  skin*  deprived  of  the 
epidermis  by  a  blister. 

GOLD  SOLDER.  Prsp.  Pure  gold  12  penny. 
weights ;  silver  2  do. ;  copper  4  do. ;  faae  together. 
Us^  by  jewellers  to  solder  gold. 

GOLD,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep.  Transmit 
a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  throagfa  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  water ;  or  add  a  so- 
lution of  hydro<«ulphuret  of  ammonia  to  the  ame 
solution;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  with  ootd 
distilled  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

GOOSEBERRIES.  Ripe  gooseberries  ans 
wholesome,  but  the  skins  and  seeds  should  not  be 
eaten,  as  they  are  very  indigestiUew  They  maj 
be  preserved  by  bottling.    (See  Fiuirr.) 

GOOSEBERRY  CHEESE.  Prep.  Gather 
the  rough  red  gooseberries  when  quite  ripe ;  bake 
them  until  they  are  a  perfect  mash ;  pass  them 
through  a  hair-sieve,  then  put  them  into  a  preaerr- 
ing-pan,  and  boil  them  gently.  To  every  poond 
of  gooseberries  put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  which 
should  be  strewed  in  every  now  and  thra,  a  tittle 
at  a  time.  It  will  take  several  hoots  to  bod,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  thickness. 

GOOSEBERRY  FOOL.  Prep.  Put  the 
fruit  into  a  stone  jar,  with  some  good  LUbon 
sugar ;  set  the  jar  on  a  stove,  or  in  a  saocepan  ef 
,  water  over  the  fire ;  if  the  former,  a  iar^ge  spoon- 
ful of  water  should  be  added  to  the  fruit.  When 
it  is  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  through  a  colaa- 
,  der :  have  ready  a  suiSicient  quantity  of  new  milk, 
and  a  teaoupful  of  raw  cream  boiled  together,  or 
an  egg  instead  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  eool: 
then  sweeten  pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar, 
added  to  the  pulp  by  degrees. 

GOOSE  GREASE.  Syn.  Adeps  A^^sKaia 
From  roasted  goose.  Yellowish  white,  strong 
scented,  emollient,  used  in  clysters,  and  when 
scented,  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  heag'% 
grease.  In  quantity  it  is  an  emetic  of  very  easy 
action. 

GOUT.      (From    gauie,  iV.  -the    origin    of 
which  is  uncertaiu.    Dr.  Goon^;     A  painful  dis- 
ease that  chiefly  attacks  the  male  sex,  partieulariy 
those  of   a  corpulent   habit  and  robust  Ihune. 
Peraons  who  live  temperately  and  take  much  ex- 
ercise are  seldom  troubled  with  gout     Indolenee» 
inactivity,  luxurious  habits  of  life,  and  free  livngt 
are  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  disease^  bat 
excessive  study,  grief,  watchfulness,  exposora  to 
cold,  and  the  too  free  use  of  acidulous  UfMfs, 
also  occasionally  Imog  it  on.    In  some  ptasaaat, 
gout  is  an  hereditary  disease. 

Symp.  Gout  is  generally  preceded  hy  mmsoal 
chUliness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  a  numboen,  or 
a  sensation  of  prickling  along  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; the  appetite  fails,  flatulency,  indigestion, 
torpor,  and  languor  ensue,  and  extreme  laasitwle 
and  fatigue  follow  the  least  bodily  exercise  ;  the 
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kvwob  become  eostive  and  the  urine  pallid.  The 
fits  uaually  come  on  in  the  night ;  the  patient  is 
awaked  by  the  adverity  of  the  pain,  generally  in 
the  iirat  joint  of  the  great  toe,  or  oecaaionaliy  in 
the  heel,  whole  foot,  or  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain 
reK-mblea  that  of  a  dielocated  joint,  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  resembling  the  affusion  of  cold 
water;  the  pain  increase,  rigon  and  febrile 
symptomp  ensue,  accompanied  with  local  throb- 
bing  and  inBammation.  Sometimes  both  feet  or 
legs  are  attacked ;  at  others,  only  one.  Towards 
■naming  the  patient  generally  falls  asleep,  and 
anks  into  a  state  of  coptoos  peispiration,  from 
which  he  awakes  comparatively  recovered.  This 
eousiitutes  what  is  called  a  jit  of  gout.  These 
fits  or  paroxysms  are  apt  to  return  at  intervals, 
commonly  every  evening,  with  more  or  lew  vio- 
lence, and  when  frequent,  the  disease  usually  ex- 
tendi its  action,  the  joints  become  aifi$cted,  and 
coocrettons  of  a  chalky  nature  (gout-stones)  are 
formed  upon  them,  and  they  become  stiff  and 
neariy  immoveable. 

Treat,  A  plain  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate  ex- 
ercise, and  the  use  of  warm  laxatives,  gentle  tonics, 
diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  are  among  the  best 
preTeatives.  The  moderate  use  of  alkaline  rem- 
edies has  also  been  recommended.  To  remove 
the  fit  ofgoutf  or  to  check  it  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  affusion  of  cold  water  will  be  usually 
found  eiiective.  The  use  of  the  baq  medicinalb, 
or  the  VJNUM  colohici  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
should  alao  be  bad  recourse  to;  a  due  dose  of 
which  taken  at  bedtime  will  frequently  carry  off 
the  paroxysm,  and  nearly  always  mitigate  the 
symptomsL  The  effects  of  the  above  remedies  do 
not  greatly  difier  from  each  other;  for  "after 
taking  about  60  drops  of*  either,  the  pulse  be- 
eomea  slower,  and  at  length  sinks  in  about  12 
boors,  from  10  to  20  strokes  per  minute  below  its 
aatural  number,  at  which  time  the  inflammation 
sabsidesu  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  accom- 
panied with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea  or 
sickness,  which  termmates  in  vomiting  or  a  dis- 
cbarge from  the  bowels,  or  both."  These  symp- 
tomj  have  often  reached  an  alarming  extent,  and 
in  some  constitutiona  follow  even  a  moderate  dose. 
This  method  of  cure  should  not  therefore  be  un- 
advisedly and  incautiously  adopted.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  colchicum  properly 
administered,  will  almost  always  alleviate  the 
symptoms,  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  at- 
tacks ;  and  numerom  instances  are  on  record, 
wbefe  the  inroads  on  the  constitution  were  in- 
ereasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  in  which  colchicum,  care- 
fully administered,  seems  at  least  to  have  lessened 
the  aeverity  of  the  disease,  if  not  to  have  been  the 
active  agent  in  its  removal.  (See  Colchicum, 
Eav  mboiclvalb,  Slo,) 

GOUT  PILLS,  LARTIGUES.  Prep.  Com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth  20  gr. ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  colchicum  seeds,  and  alcoholic  extract  of 
cligitalis,  of  each  1  gr. ;  mix  and  divide  into  pills 
weif^iing  15  centigrammes  each.  The  compound 
I  extract  of  colocynth  used  above,  is  to  be  made  as 
i  ibilowa: — Pulp  of  colocynth  185  grammes;  ex- 
I  tract  of  aloes  370  do. ;  bruised  scammony  125  do. ; 
i"  eavdamom  seeds  30  do. ;  hard  soap  90  do. ;  spirit, 
'    at  25^  or  sp.  gr.  *906,  4  quarts;  macerate  the 
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colocynth  m  the  spirit  for  3  days,  strain,  add  the 
aloes,  scammony,  and  soap,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
eonsistence,  then  add  the  cardamoms  in  line 
powder.     (Bouchardat) 

GOUTTES  AMERES,  (Fr.)  BrrrsR  Dxopa. 
Prep;  Nux  vomica,  rasped,  lb.  j ;  liquor  of  potassa 
Jss;  bistre  3j;  compound  spirit  of  wormwood 
^xxxij;  digest  for  10  days.  Stomachic.  Dose. 
1  to  8  drops  in  water,  or  any  bitter  infusion. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.  Syn,  Guinea 
Grains.  Malaooetta  Pepper.  The  seeds  of  the 
amomum  graua-paradisi.  Grains  of  paradise  pos- 
sess similar  aromatic  properties  to  the  other  pep 
pers.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  they  are  used 
as  a  condiment  They  are  principally  employed 
in  England  to  impart  a  false  strength  to  wine, 
beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar.  There  is  a  penalty  of 
200Z.  on  the  brewer  for  using  them,  and  500/.  on 
any  druggist  who  sells  them  to  a  brewer. 

GRANADINE.  Syn,  Grenadinb.  A  sweet 
substance  found  by  Latonr  de  Trie  in  the  bark  of 
the  pomegranate  root.  It  has  since  been  shown 
to  be  mannite. 

GRANULATION.  The  reduction  of  metab 
into  grains  or  drops.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
them,  in  the  melted  state,  into  wafer.  In  many 
cases  they  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  holes  of 
a  species  of  colander  or  sieve,  to  produce  minuto 
division ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  drops  spheri- 
cal, they  are  allowed  to  fall  from  a  sufficient 
height  to  permit  of  their  acquiring  the  solid  state 
before  striking  the  water.  Lead  shot  is  granulated 
in  this  way.  Shot  towers  are  often  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  height 

GRAPE  SUGAR.  Obtained  from  the  juice 
of  grapes  by  saturating  the  acid  with  chalk,  de- 
canting the  clear  liquid,  evaporating  to  a  sirup, 
clarifying  with  white  of  egg,  or  bullock's  blood, 
and  then  carefully  evaporating  to  dryness.  It 
may  be  purified  for  chemical  purposes,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Like  other  sugar,  it  may  be 
decolored  by  animal  charcoal.  Less  sweet  than 
cane  sugar.  It  yields  by  refining,  75{  of  a  white 
granular  sugar,  and  24(  of  a  kind  of  treacle. 
(Gray.) 

GRAPES.  Grapes  may  be  kept  by  packing 
them  in  jars,  (each  bunch  beuig  first  wrapped  up 
in  silver  paper,)  and  covering  every  layer  with 
bran,  well  dried,  laying  a  little  of  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar;  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on,  a 
layer  of  In-an  and  of  grapes  alternately,  till  the 
jar  is  filled:  then  shake  it  gently,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top  with  bran,  laying  some  paper  over  it,  and  cov- 
ering the  top  with  a  bladder,  tied  firmly  on  to  ex- 
clude the  air ;  then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  the 
jar,  observing  that  it  fits  close.  These  jars  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  situation.  (See  Apples,  Fruit, 
and  Fbrmbntation.) 

GRAVES.  Syn.  Grbavbs.  The  sediment  of 
melted  tallow,  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  mem- 
branes mixed  with  fat,  made  up  into  cakes.  Used 
as  a  coarse  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVY.  (In  Cookert.)  Strong  soup  or  the 
juice  of  meat,  spiced  and  flavored.  (See  Sauc<C9.) 

GRAY  DYE.  Syn,  Teinture  orise,  (iV.) 
Grauparbe,  (Oer,)  Proc,  I.  Sumach  2  lbs.; 
logwood  1  lb. ;  make  a  decoction  with  water,  pass 
the  stuff  through  it,  and  afterwards  through  a 
weak  iron  water,  (sulphate  or  acetate ;)  lastly,  add 
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a  littlt.'  iron  liquor  to  the  decoction,  and  again  torn 
tlie  Btuif  through  it     This  gives  a  pearl  gray* 

II.  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  tartar  in  4  gals,  of  water, 
turn  the  stuff  through  the  liquor  for  half  an  hoor ; 
add  a  decoction  of  galls  \  lb.,  and  sumach  1^  lb. ; 
put  in  the  stuff  and  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
take  out  the  stufl^  add  sulphate  of  iron  1  lb.,  and 
when  dissolved  again,  put  it  in,  and  work  it  well 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  Atk  gray.  This  will 
dye  15  to  25  Ibe.  of  wool. 

III.  Galls  bruised  2  lbs. ;  winestone  1  lb. ;  wa- 
ter 16  gallons ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
stuff,  and  work  it  well  for  half  an  hour ;  take  it 
out,  add  3  lbs.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  dis- 
solved again,  put  in  the  goods  and  worit  them 
well.  Ask  gray.  This  wiU  dye  60  to  70  lbs.  of 
wool.  The  addition  of  a  little  alum  converts  this 
into  a  mouse  gray. 

IV.  Pass  the  stuff  through  a  weak  fustic  bath, 
and  next  through  a  very  weak  decoction  of  galls, 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added ;  then  re- 
move the  goods,  refresh  the  bath  with  a  little  log- 
wood, boil  half  an  hour,  add  some  blue  and  green 
vitriol,  and  when  dissolved,  finish  the  stuff  therein. 
Yellowish  gray. 

y.  Give  the  stuff  a  pale  blue  tint  in  the  indigo 
bath,  then  pass  it  through  a  weak  decoction  of 
galls  and  sumach,  take  it  out,  add  a  little  iron 
liquor  to  the  bath,  and  work  the  stuff  well  through 
it.  In  this  way  may  be  given  every  shade  of  iron 
gray,  slate  gray,  and  the  other  shades  that  turn 
upon  the  blue.  - 

GREEK  FIRE.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  or  pitch,  nitre, 
and  sulphur. 

GREEN  DYES.  Proe.  First  dye  the  stuff 
blue^  observing  to  regulate  the  shade  according  to 
that  of  the  intended  green ;  dry  and  rinse ;  then 
give  it  a  bath  of  yellow  dye,  until  the  desired 
shade  is  produced.  (See  &LnB  Drss,  Indigo, 
Yellow  Dte.) 

GREEN  PIGMENTS,  i^yn.  Couleurs  ver- 
TEs,  {Fr.)  Grunb  Pigments,  {Ger.)  Any  shade 
of  green  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechan- 
ical admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments.  The 
bright  blues  and  yellows  produce  the  liveliest 
greens ;  orange,  or  red  and  blu%,  and  the  yellow- 
ish browns  and  blue,  the  more  dingy  greens. 
Among  the  green  pigments  of  the  shops,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : 

Oreen  bieCf  or  mountain  green,  is  the  mineral 
substance  called  Malachite.  It  is  a  green  carbon- 
ate of  copper.     It  is  also  prepared  artiticially. 

Brunswick  green,  or  Bremen  green.  Several 
preparations  are  sold  under  this  name.  When 
prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  at  page 
218,  it  is  an  oxychloride  of  copper,  but  as  com- 
monly made,  it  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  chalk,  white  lead,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  or  ammonia.  The  following  is  a 
good  and  cheap  form  for  this  article: — Dissolve 
blue  vitriol  and  alum  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  bone  spirits ;  collect  the  powder,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  dry  it.  The  clear  liquor  may 
be  used  to  make  sal  ammoniac.  Brunswick 
green,  prepared  as  above,  is  a  mixed  carbonate  of 
copper  and  alumina.  The  proportion  of  alum  em- 
ployed modifies  the  shades  of  green,  and  also 


cheapens  it.  Bremen  green  is  pruperiy  ^reea  mt* 
diter,  but  the  names  are  usually  confounded.  TW 
same  may  be  said  of  Brunswick  green,  which  ii 
properly  a  crude  oxyehloiide  of  copper,  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  in  page  2]t{. 

Friese  green,  or  FSrieslana  green,  is  as  osy- 
chloride  of  copper.     (See  pi  218.) 

Iris  green,  prepared  fay  grinding  tho  jsiee  of 
the  petals  of  the  blue  flag  (iris  nostras)  with  qoiek- 
lime.  This  green  is  not  generally  kept,  and  is  fa- 
gitive. 

Miitis  green,  at  ScheeWs,  is  an  aiaenite  of  cop- 
per, made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  soli^iate  of  cop- 
per with  anenite  of  potassa.  (See  Sohbels'i 
Green.) 

Mineral  green,  the  same  as  mountain  green,  or 
green  bice,  just  noticed.     (See  page  217.) 

Prussian  green,  the  sediment  of  the  process  of 
making  prussian  blue  from  bullock's  blood  or 
horns,  before  it  has  had  the  muriatic  acid  added  to 
it  It  is  also  prepared  by  pouring  liquid  chkMriae 
upon  freshly  precipitated  prussian  blue. 

Sap  green,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  bndE- 
thom  berries.  The  berries  are  allowed  to  ferment 
for  a  week  or  eight  days  in  a  wooden  tub.  The 
juice  is  then  pressed  out,  strained,  a  little  alom 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  a  proper  G«n- 
sistence ;  it  is  then  run  into  pigs'  bladders,  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  situation,  to  harden.  An  infe- 
rior article  is  also  made  from  the  juice  of  Mack 
alder,  and  of  evergreen  privet  It  is  a  eomir^a 
practice  to  add  f  pint  of  lime-water  and  ^  os.  of 
gum  arable,  to  every  pint  of  either  of  the  abore 
juices. 

Schweinfurt  green  is  a  superior  dcftcriiiion  of 
Scheele's  green,  or  an  anenite  of  copper;  (See 
SoHWEiNrvRT  Green  ) 

Verditer  (green,)  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per and  whiting.     (See  Vbroitbr.) 

Verona  green.  The  mineral  called  green 
earth, 

GREGORY'S  SALT.  The  erode  hydrocfak>- 
rate  of  morphia,  prepared  by  Gregory's  piUMMn. 
It  is  a  double  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and  co- 
deia. 

GRINDSTONES,  ARTIFICIAL.  Prep. 
Washed  silicious  sand  3  parts;  shellac  1  part; 
melt,  and  form  it  into  the  proper  shape  wbtls 
warm.  The  fineness  of  the  sand  must  depend  os 
the  work  the  stone  is  intended  for.  Powdered 
emery  may  be  substituted  for  sand.  The  samt 
composition  b  formed  npon  pieces  of  wood,  for  tbt 
purpose  of  sharpening  knives,  and  cutting  tUfuee, 
shells,  &c. 

GRUEL.    (In  Cookery.)     Oatmeal  or  gtoati 
boiled  with  water  to  a  proper  conaisleDee,  and 
strained.  It  is  variously  flavored  to  suit  the  paJale; 
but  the  addition  of  a  little  white  sngur,  and  finriy 
powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  with  or  without  a 
of  wine,  is  least  likely  to  ofi»nd  the 
Nutmegs,    cinnamon,   &C.,    frequently 
with  invalids. 

GUAIACINE.     Syn.  Guaiacic  Aan,    A  pe- 
culiar substance, discovered  by TrommMkiffai  tho 
wood  and  bark  of  guaiacum   officinrie.      Pre|kj 
Treat  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  hydrate  of  tiaWtj 
when  a  guaiacate  of  lime  is  formed,  from  wImm 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  sulphuric  acid.  1 

GUAIACUM.    Syn,  Gum  GvAucuMt.     IM 
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•abrtanee  »  sometimee  adulterated.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  states  that  hft  **  fresh  fraoture  is 
red,  slowly  passing  to  green;  the  tinctare  slowly 
fltrikee  a  lively  blue  color  on  the  inner  surface  of  a 
thin  paring  of  a  raw  potato."  (P.  E.)  Adultere- 
tiou  with  resin  may  be  generally  discovered  by 
the  odor  evolved  when  the  guaiucnm  is  heated. 
An  alcoholic  tinctnre  of  c^naiacum,  rendered  milky 
with  water,  recovers  its  vansparency  on  the  addi- 
tion of  caustic  potaasa  in  excess ;  but  this  Is  not 
the  ease  when  resin  is  jwesent 

One  of  the  most  marked  properties  of  guaiacum 
is  its  turning  blue  by  contact  with  gluten,  and 
lereral  other  substances  in  the  air;  nitric  acid 
and  aqueous  chlorine  turn  it  successively  green, 
blue,  and  brown.  A  delicate  photogenie  paper 
mty  be  formed  by  first  washing  with  an  alcoholic 
solvtion  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  afterwards  with 
eoe  of  nentnd  acetate  of  lead.   (Johnston.) 


GUM.  Syn.  Guhmi,  (Lat)  Gommb,  (jFV.) 
GuHMi;  Pflanzenschlbim,  (Ger.)  Inspissated 
vegetable  mucilage.  The  purest  substance  of  this 
kind  is  that  called  gum  armbict  or  gum  acacia. 
The  gums  are  employed  as  demulcents  m  medi- 
cine, and  are  used  as  cements. 

GUM-RESINS.    Syn.  Gdmhi  kesina,  (Lat) 

GOMHE-RBSINKS,     (JPr.)         SCHLEIHHARZB,      (67er.) 

Inspissated  vegetable  juices,  consisting  of  extrac- 
tive and  resinous  matter.  They  are  partly  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  The  principal  gum-resins 
are  frankincense,  scammony,  asafcetida,  aloes, 
euphorbium,  galbanum,  myrrh,  olibanum,  opopo- 
nax,  ammoniacum,  and  gamboge. 

GUNPOWDER.  Under  this  head  will  be 
given  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  celebrated  pow- 
ders, reserving  a  description*  of  their  preparation 
for  the  article  JPtrotechny.* 


Table  showing  the  Relative  Proportions  of  Charcoal,  Nitre,  and  Sulphur,  contained  in  some  of  the 

most  celebrated  Gunpowders : 


Aathorities,  or  place  of  manofkctore. 


Englitk : 

Royal  Mills,  Walthara  Abbey 
Sporting  powder,  (Marsh) . 
do.  (Marsh) 

tdo.  Hall,  Dartford,  (Ure) 

tda  Pigou  Sl  Wilks,  (Ure) 

tdo.  Curtis  &.  Harvey,  (Ura) 

tBattle  powder,  (Ure) 
Miners'    do.      (Marsh) 
Common  do.      (Marsh) 

French : 

Government  powder . 
Sporting  do.         ... 

Miners'  do.     . 

Gunpowder  of  B&le 

do.        of  Crenelle 

do.        of  M.  Guyton  Morveau 

do.  do. 

do.        ofM.  RiiTault     . 
Untied  SS.  Government  powder  . 


Ruseia 

do. 

Pruseia 

do. 

Austria 

do. 

Spain 

do. 

Sweden 

do. 

Switzerland 

do. 

China 

do. 

Nitre. 


75 
78 
76 
76-2 


4 
7 


Theoretical  proportion  for  the  best  gunpowder 


77" 

76 

77 

65 

75 


75 

78 

65 

76 

76 

76 

77-33 

77-5 

75 

73-78 

75 

72 

76-47 

76 

76 

75 

75 


Charcoal. 


15 

12 

15 

14 

13 

12 

13- 

15 

12- 


5 
5 
5 


12-5 

12 

15 

14 

12 

15 

13-44 

15  • 

12  5 

13-59 

13-5 

17 

10-78 

15 

14 

14-4 

13-23 


Sulphor. 


10 
10 

9 

9 

8- 

9 

8 
20 
12- 

12- 

10 
20 
10 
12 

9 

9- 

7- 
12- 
12-63 
11-5 
16 
12-75 

9 
10 

9-9 
11-77 


24 

5 

5 


GUT,  FISHING.  Syn.  Silkworm  Gut. 
J.  Steep  silkworms,  when  just  ready  to  spin, 
strong  vinegar  for  12  hours,  in  warm  weather, 
~  or  3  in  cold ;  then  take  them  out,  break  them 
half,  stretch  them  out  as  far  as  possible  on  a 

'  It  to  rlrht  to  eautfott  the  reader  of  the  daoferons  na* 
of  all  coDipooiMto  containing  either  gunpowder,  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  in  contact  wiUi  combustible 
as  serinns  accidents  have  arisen  fh)m  handling 
.  I  earelenly.   The  qm  of  metallic  impleinents  er  oten- 
(^oald  be  avoided,  and  the  insrealents  shoold  be 
and  kept  at  a  distance  from  a  fire  or  candle. 

powders  also  contained  flroic  -S  to  1*1  of  wa^r. 


board,  furnished  with  slits  or  pegs  to  hold  them, 
and  dry  tl^sn  in  the  sun.  Used  by  anglers.  Th« 
worms  may  be  known  to  be  going  to  spin  by  re- 
fusing food,  and  by  having  a  fine  silken  thread 
hanging  from  their  mouths.  (Nobb's  Art  of  Troll- 
ing.)   

H^MATOSINE.  A  species  of  albumen  on 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  depend. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  bleed,  previously  well 
stirred  to  separate  the  fibrine,  by  mixing  it  with  6 
tones  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  eulpfaate 
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of  soda,  filtering,  boiling  the  globules  with  alcohol 
acidulated  with  sulj^uric  acid,  again  filtering, 
adding  carbonate  of  magnenia  to  separate  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  after  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness.    A  dark  reddiah-brown  mass. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  (from  itiuy  blood,  and  ;rrm#, 
I  spit.)  Spitting  of  blood.  It  generally  arises 
from  extreme  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  rupture  of  blood-yeesels,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  ulceration.  Bleeding,  aperients,  acidu- 
lous and  astringent  drinks,  and  nauseants,  are  the 
usual  remedies.  Sugar  of  lead,  in  small  doses,  has 
been  recommended  for  this  affection^  It  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into  the 
poisonous  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  system. 

HAEMORRHAGE.  Syn.  H^bmorrhaoia, 
(from  iffca,  bloody  and  ^yn,  rent.)  A  bleeding  or 
flow  of  blood.  Bleeding  may  be  divided  mto  ac- 
</t)e,  passive,  and  accidental.  Active  hemor- 
rhage is  that  arising  from  a  full  state  of  the 
vessels,  or  plethora;  passive  hamorrhage  from 
general  debility  of  the  system,  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels in  particular;  accidental  hemorrhage  from 
external  violence,  as  blows,  wounds,  &c.  The 
first  generally  requires  depletion,  and  the  second 
the  usual  treatment  to  establish  the  general  health 
and  vigor  of  the  body.  The  bleeding  from  wounds, 
if  extensive,  should  be  arrested  by  t5ing  the  rup- 
tured blood-vessels,  or  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  in  less  important  cases,  by  the  application  of 
styptics,  as  creosote,  sulphate  of  iron,  infusion  of 
galls,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  &c. 

HAIR  DYES.  Prep,  I.  (Dr.  Hanman.)  Li- 
tharge 275  gTB. ;  quicklime  1875  grs. ;  hair  pow- 
der (starch)  930  grs. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 
For  use,  this  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
warm  water  or  milk,  and  immediately  applied  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  the  fingers,  observing  to  rub 
it  well  into  the  roots.  The  whole  must  be  then 
covered  with  a  moist  leaf  of  sotton  wadding,  sev- 
eral times  doubled,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  3 
hours,  or  preferably  all  night.  The  powder  may 
then  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  off  with  the  fingers, 
and  afterwards  washing  it  with  warm  soap  and 
water.  A  little  pomat^^m  or  hair  oil  will  restore 
the  usual  gloss  to  the .  hair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  preparations  of  the  kind.  Like  all 
other  hair  dyes,  it  must  be  reapplied  as  soon  as 
the  hair  by  growing  begins  to  expose  an  undyed 
surface  underneath.  A  piece  of  oil  skin,  or  even 
a  cabbage  leaf,  may  be  used  instead  of  cotton 
wadding. 

II.  (OrfilaV)  Litharge  6  parts;  quicklime  5 
parts ;  starch  I  part     As  last. 

III.  (Delcroix*B.)  Acetate  of  lead  2  oz. ;  pre- 
pared chalk  3  oz. ;  quicklime  4  oz.     As  before. 

IV.  (Spencer's.)  Sap  green  ^  dr. ;  nitrate  of 
silver  1  dr. ;  hot  water  1  oz. ;  dis8oI\K».  Applied 
to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  comb  moistened  with  it. 
Stains  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair. 

V.  (Hcwlet's.)     Similar  to  the  last 

VI.  (Pomade  dye.)  Nitrate  of  silver  1  part ; 
sitric  acid  2  parts ;  iron  filings  2  parts ;  mix,  and 
let  them  stand  together  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  pour 
them  on  oatmeal,  2  parts ;  next  add  laid  3  parts ; 
and  mix  well  togetlier.  Stains  the  skin  without 
great  care. 

VII.  {htstantaneous.)    Moisten  the  hair  first 


with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  wat€r,  (1  It 
7  or  8  )  and  then  with  a  weak  solntion  of  hydio* 
suiphuret  of  amm^ia.  l*he  color  of  the  hair, 
before  unaltered,  instantly  turns  black. 

VIII.  The  juice  of  the  baik  of  green  waimHa 
(PauluB  ^gineta.) 

IX.  Employ  a  leaden  comb. 

Remarks.  All  the  preeeding  are  for  dyecng  Bviag 
hair,  (human ;)  horse-blur  and  other  de^  ban 
may  be  colored  by  steeping  them  in  any  of  thi 
ordinary  dyes. 

HAMS.  (In  DoMBSTio  ESconomt.)  These  arv 
usually  prepared  from  the  legs  of  pigs,  bat  thoa 
of  the  sheep  are  also  sometimes  used  lor  the  same 
purpose.  Smoked  ham  is  strong  eating,  and  ra- 
ther fit  for  a  relish  than  for  diet. 

Choice.  Stick  a  sharp  knife  -under  the  bone-,  if 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell  when  withdra-wn,  the  baa 
is  good ;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  ahould  be  rejected. 
The  recently  cut  fat  should  be  hard  and  while, 
and  the  lean  fine-grained,  and  of  a  lively  red 
Legs  of  pork  short  in  the  hotk.  ahould  akioe  k« 
chosen  for  making  into  hams,  as  the  lanky  as! 
not  (Hily  look  leas  sightly,  but  are  deficient  ii 
flavor. 

Curing.  Hams  are  prepared  in  the  usual  wij 
for  salting,  either  by  immersion  in  the  pickle, « 
by  rubbing  the  salt  over  them.  A  little  pondered 
saltpetre  should  be  well  rubbed  over  them  an  boBi 
before  salting  them:  moist  sugar  m  freqneatl; 
mixed  with  the  salt,  or  treacle  is  pat  into  th« 
brine  to  improve  the  flavor;  a  little  spice  (pow- 
dered  allspice)  and  black  pepper  are  also  ocea* 
sionally  used  for  a  like  purpose.  An  ordinaiy 
sized  ham  will  require  neaity  three  weeks,  if  wtt 
salted,  and  about  a  month  if  dry  salted,  to  core 
it  perfectly.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they 
are  ready  for  smoking.  Mutton  hams  are  pro- 
pared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  should  not  lie  in 
pickle  longer  than  12  days  or  a  fortnight.  (See 
Animal  Substances  useu  as  Food,  and  Salt* 

INO.) 

Cooking.  Plreparatory  to  the  cooking  of  hans, 
they  should  be  well  soaked  in  water,  to  wUeh  t 
little  vinegar  or  milk  may  be  added.  They  are 
also  preferably  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  or  wal^r 
alone,  along  with  some  heads  of  celery,  2  or  3  tar- 
nips,  5  or  6  onions,  and  a  handful  of  sweet  miijs- 
ram,  thyme,  and  basil.  Hams  shoold  be  put  ana 
the  water  cold,  and  should  be  graduaily  lM«le<L 
A  ham  of  16  lbs.  will  take  4^  hours,  and  o&e  of 
20  lbs.  5^  hours  to  dress  it  properly.  (See  Baxrc) 

HAMS,  PRESERVATION  OF.    Most  gro- 
cers, dealers  In  hams,  and  others,  who  are  partco- 
lar  in  their  meat,  usually  take  the  precavtioa  is 
case  each  one,  after  it  is  smoked,  io  canvaai,  f«r 
the  purpose  of  defending  it  from  the  attacks  aftlie 
little  insect,  the  derroestes  lardaiius,  which,  by 
laying  its  eggs  in  it,  soon  fills  it  with  its  larrv,  or 
maggots.     This  troublesome  and  expensre  peoceae 
may  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  use  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid    With  a  painter's  brash,  dipped  hi 
the  liquid,  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  may 
efiectually  secure  two  hundred  faaav  finom  all  dau* 
ger.     Care  should  be  taken  to  inshmate  the  l^oU 
into  all  the  cracks,  &c.,  of  the  nnder  surface.  T>^ 
method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  piesenratioa  si 
hams  IK  not  climates. 
HANDS.    Dirty  and  coarse  hands  an  no  lea 
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Ihe  maiks  of  slothfiiliien  and  low  breeding,  than 
dean  and  delicate  bands  ac»  those  of  cleanlin^ 
and  gentility.  To  promote  the  Boftnen  and  white- 
neas  of  the  akin,  mild  emollient  soaps,  or  those 
abounding  in  oil,  should  alone  be  used,  by  which 
Difaiis  chuM  and  chilblains  will  generally  be 
avoided.  The  coarse,  strong  kinds  of  soap,  or 
tkoM  aboonding  in  alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason 
bo  njected,  as  they  tend  to  render  the  skin  rough, 
irfy  and  brittle.  The  immersion  of  the  hands  in 
alkaline  lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  effect.  When  the  hands  are  very  dirty,  a  lit- 
tle good  soft  soap  may  be  used  with  warm  water, 
which  will  rapidly  nmove  oily  and  greasy  matter. 
tntU  aad  ink  stains  may  be  taken  out  by  im- 
BieniDg  the  hands  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
aiaiJc  acid,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  to 
Vbicb  a  little  pearlash  or  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
added,  observing  afterwards  to  well  rinse  them  in 
ckan  water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  soap  for 
snne  boon,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  bring  back 
tbe  stains,  after  their  apparent  removal  by  all  the 
above  substances,  except  the  last.  The  use  of  a 
liUle  chloride  of  lime  and  warm  water,  or  Gow- 
u.ND*B  Lotion,  will  impart  a  delicate  whiteness  to 
the  skin ;  but  the  former  should  be  only  occasion- 
ally used,  and  should  be  well  washed  off  with  a 
liUle  clean  water  to  remove  its  odor.  The  use  of 
a  iiule  sand,  or  powdered  pumice-stone,  with  the 
Map,  will  generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the 
ihin,  frequently  induced  by  exposure  to  cold.  The 
laadi  may  be  preserved  dry  for  delicate  work,  by 
lobbing  a  little  club  moss,  (lycopodium,)  in  fine 
fnrder,  over  them.  A  small  quantity  of  this  sub* 
.^uce  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter, will  permit  the  hand  to  be  plunged  to  the  hot- 
lom  of  the  basm  without  becoming  wet    (See 

C09MKT1C,  SIMPLE.) 

HANNAY'S  LOTION.  Syn.  Hannay's  pre- 
mmvB  Wash.  A  solution  of  potash  in  water. 
Vied  lo  prevent  infection. 

HARDNESS.  Syn,  Duretb,  (Fr.)  Harte  ; 
^Fisnourr,  ({?«•.)  Ddritia;  Durities,  (Lat.) 
\  ]i  Phtsics,  the  power  possessed  by  bodies  of  re- 
iiMig  abrasion.  In  Mineralogy,  mineral  sub- 
iltaDces  are  frequently  distinguished  and  identified 
hj  their  relative  hardness.  This  is  ascertained  by 
^Iheir  power  to  scratch  or  be  scratched  by  one  an- 
0hiT,  A  valuable  table  on  this  subject  will  be 
Mod  under  the  article  Gem,  p.  331. 
I  HARM  ALINE.  A  basic  substance,  forming 
l^lktw-brown  crystals,  discovered  by  Grdbel  in  the 
IMds  of  peganum  harmala.  It  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
#Dt  and  acrid  taste,  and  forms  yellow  soluble 
i*lts  with  the  acids.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
lellow  dye.  By  oxidation  it  yields  a  magnificent- 
J§  ted  dye-stttflf,  which  is  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
'^^  (Gobel.)  The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly 
Rusna,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that,  ere 
If  they  may  become  an  article  of  commerce. 
lARTSHORN,  BURNT.  Syn.  Corno  Us- 
^  (P.  L.)  FuLvis  CoRNv  Gervini  Ustum, 
D.)  Cornu  Ustum  Album,  Prep»  (P.  L.) 
pieces  of  harts'  horns  until  perfectly  white, 
grind  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as 
eted  for  Prepared  Ghalk. 

rks.  Fmely-powdered  bone-ash  is  asnally 

br  burnt  hartahom^  and  pocsooses  exactly  the 

propertisB.     Dose,   10  gn.  to  te  d  or  3 


times  a  dayys  in  rickets,  &c.    (See  Phospiiatb  ov 

Lime.) 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS.    Syn,  Harts 
HORN  RASPiNoa   Rasura  Gornu  Gervi.    Raheni  a 
GoRNU  Gervl    Obtained  from  the  turuera.     By 
boilmg  in  water  they  yield  a  nutritive  jelly.     Used 
by  straw-plait  workers  to  stiffen  bonnets,  Slc. 

HAT^.  In  purchasing  a  hat,  choose  one  pos- 
sessing a  short,  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black 
color ;  and  that  is  light  and  sufficiently  elastic  to 
resist  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or 
giving  way.  The  hat  brush  for  daily  use  should 
be  made  of  long  soft  hairs,  but  a  sliffer  one  should 
be  employed  occasionally,  to  lay  the  nap  smooth 
and  close. 

HEADAGHE.  ^yn.  Gephalaloia,  (La^  The 
symptoms  of  this  very  general  complauit  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  According 
to  pathologists,  headache  cuises,  either  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  and  chylopoietic  (chyle- 
forming)  viscera,  or  from  a  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  encephalon.  The  former 
may  be  called  sympathetic,  and  the  latter  nervous 
headache.  The  treatment  of  the  firat  should  con- 
sist in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach 
by  the  administration  of  aperients,  and  the  use  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  or  when  that  viscus  is 
overloaded  with  undigested  food,  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  emetic.  For  this  purpose  ^  to  ^  au  oz.  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  tcdien  in  a  cupful  of 
warm  water,  which  will  generally  relieve  the 
stomach,  especially  if  its  action  be  assisted  by 
drinking  copiously  of  warm  water.  (See  Emet- 
IC&)  Headache  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
indigestion  and  stomach  diseases,  and  in  general 
it  will  be  found  that  whatever  will  remove  the  lat- 
ter will  also  cure  the  former.  (See  Dyspepsia.) 
Nervous  headaches  are  relieved  by  nervous  tonics 
and  stimulants ;  as  bark,  cascarilla,  calumba,  gen- 
tian, camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine;  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  A  cup 
of  strong  cofiee  or  strong  green  tea  often  acts  like 
a  charm  in  removing  this  species  of  headache. 
Small  doses  of  tincture  of  henbane  will  also  have 
a  like  effect.  20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
preferably,  half  that  number  of  liquor  opii  seda- 
tivus,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  to  induce  sleep.  Among  popular  rem- 
edies may  be  mentioned  *'  nasal  stimulants,"  as 
snuff,  (cephalic,)  smelling  salts,  and  aromatic 
vinegar,  the  use  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and  local  applications,  as  very  cold  water,  ether, 
vinegar,  strong  spirits,  Gologne  water,  ^.,  all  of 
which  are  rubbed  over  the  part  of  the  head  af- 
fected, with  the  fingers ;  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  in 
them  »  laid  thereon  instead.  Pressure  on  the  head 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage.  Silence,* 
darkness,  and  repose,  are  also  powerful  remedies, 
alike  suitable  to  every  variety  of  headache  ;  and 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation,  are  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  those  resulting  from  excessive 
mental  anxiety  or  exertion.  Blisters  are  some- 
times applied  behind  the  ears  in  cases  of  violent 
headache. 

Headache  is  often  symptomatic  of  otiier  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  inflammatory  and  nervous 
kind,  rheumatism,  &«.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
primary  disease  should  be  sought  out  and  attempt- 
ed to  be  cured.    Headache  in  pregnancy  may 
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geueniUy  be  removed  by  proper  attention  to  the 
bowels;  observing  to  assist  their  action,  should 
they  require  it,  by  the  use  of  some  mild  aperient, 
as  castor  oil,  lenitive  electnary,  seidtitz  powders, 
&c  Where  the  constitution  is  very  robust,  blood 
may  be  taken.  Headache  in  bed  may  frequently 
be  relieved  by  washing  the  head  with  cold  water, 
and  discontinuing  the  use  of  a  nightcap ;  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  feet  warm  by  wearing 
wonted  socks  or  stockings. 

HEADING.  Syn  Beer  Hradino.  Cauli- 
flower DO.  Prep.  I.  Alum  and  green  copperas 
equal  parts,  both  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

II.  Alum, 'copperas,  and  common  salt,  of  each 
equal  parts;  mix. 

Used  by  brewers  to  make  their  beer  keep  its 
head. 

HEARTBURN.  Syn.  Cardialoia  ;  Cordo- 
LiuM,  {Lat.)  Anxiety  and  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  generally  attended  by  a  sense  of 
gnawing  and  heat ;  hence  called  heartburn.  Faint- 
ness,  nausea,  and  eructation  of  a  thin,  acidulous, 
watery  liquid,  especially  in  the  morniug,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  this  complaint  The  usual 
causes  of  heartburn  are  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, the  use  of  improper  food,  and  sedentary  habita. 
A  good  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  glass  of  pep- 
permint or  cinnamon  water,  to  which  a  little  pow- 
dered ginger  may  be  added  with  advantage.  This 
dose  may  be  taken  2  or  3  times  daily  until  the 
disease  is  removed.  Articles  of  food  that  easily 
undergo  fermentation  should  at  the  same  time  be 
avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  had  recourse  to  as  much 
as  possible.  Soda-water,  toast  and  water,  and 
weak  spirits  and  water,  are  the  most  suitable  bev- 
erages in  this  complaint 

HELENINE.  Syn.  Elecampane  CAMraoR. 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  the  fresh  root 
<ii  inula  Uelenium,  by  digestion  in  hot  alcohol  or 
distillation  along  with  water.  It  is  crystalline,  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  melts  at 
162^,  and  boils  about  SdO*'  F. 

HEMATINE.  Syn.  H^bmatine.  Hamatox- 
TLLN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by  Chevreul 
from  common  logwood,  (Haematoxylon  campechi- 
anum,)  and  on  which  its  color  appears  to  depend. 

Prep.  I.  Infuse  logwood  chips  in  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  130°  F.,  for  12  hours,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  digest  in  al- 
cohol of  0*835  for  24  hours,  again  filter  and  evapo- 
rate ;  then  add  a  little  water,  again  gently  evapo- 
rate and  set  aside  the  solution  in  a  cold  place  that 
crjrstals  may  form  ;  these  mutt  be  washed  in  alco- 
hol and  dried. 

II.  Digest  powdered  hard  extract  of  logwood  in 
Rlcohol  of  0*835  and  proceed  as  last 

Prop.j  ^e.  It  forms  brilliant  reddish-white  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  orange- 
red  solution  which  turns  yellow  as  it  cools,  but  re- 
sumes its  former  color  on  being  heated.  Alkalis 
in  excess  change  its  color  successively  into  purple, 
violet,  and  brown  ;  with  the  metallic  oxides  it  forms 
eomponnds,  having  a  blue,  purple,  or  violet  color. 

HEMIDESMIC  acid.  Syn.  Smilaspbric 
Acid.  A  volatile  and  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Garden  from  the  root  of  hemidesmus 
indlcus.    It  possesses  the  taste  and  odor  of  the 

WOOL 


HEFAR,  {Lot.,  from  *Hnp,  the  liver.)  A  nsBt 
^Ven  by  the  older  obemtsts  to  various 
tions  of  sulphur,  from  their  brown  color ; 
BulphuriSi  (sulphnret  of  potassium,)  hepar  mini 
nti,  (crude  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,/  &<c 

HERBS  for  medietd  purposes  should  be 
looted  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower,  and  on  a 
dry  day,  after  the  dew  and  moisture  deposited  oa 
them  during  the  night  have  evaporated.  The  bies- 
nial  narcotic  plants  should  not  be  collected  nnti 
the  second  year  of  their  growth,  as,  dming  the 
first  year,  they  are  mucilaginous  and  nearfy  inert. 
The  younger  plants  possess,  however,  the  brigfateat 
green  color,  and  make  the  most  showy  extraelSk 
for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  purchased  fay 
the  druggists  of  the  herb  collectors,  without  an  ex- 
amination being  made  into  their  value  as  remedies 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  inferiofity  of 
the  extracts  of  the  shops  which  are  prepared  fran 
the  expressed  juices  of  narcotic  plants.  Color  akna 
is  cared  for.  Chlorophyle,  which  constitnteB  tb^ 
green  portion  of  vegetables,  is  a  resinous  sabstanee, 
which  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  wholly  destkuts 
of  medicinal  virtue. 

Herbs  are  dried  by  spreading  them  thinly  sn 
trays,  and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  son, 
or  a  current  of  dry  air,  or  by  placing  tbera  in  a 
stove-room  ;  observing  in  either  case  to  turn  then 
repeatedly.  When  dried  in  the  sun  they  shooid  bo 
covered  with  thin  paper  to  prevent  their  color  being 
injured  by  the  light  The  quicker  they  are  <lried 
the  better,  as  "heatingr"  or  "  fennenuuion'*  will 
be  thereby  prevented.  When  suflieiehtly  dried, 
they  should  be  shaken  in  a  coarse  sieve  to  remova 
any  sand  or  the  eggs  of  insects  that  may  be  mixed 
with  them.  Aromatic  herbs  should  be  dried  ^ntj 
quickly,  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  that  their  odor  may 
be  preserved.  Tops  and  leaves  are  dried  in  tfw 
same  way  as  whole  plants.  In  every  case  discoU 
ored  and  rotten  leaves  and  branches  should  be  la* 
jected,  and  earth  and  dirt  should  be  screened  off 
before  proceeding  to  dry  them. 

HESPERIDIN.  a  peculiar  substance 
from  the  white  portion  of  the  rind  of  oranges, 
ons,   Slc.    It  forms  crystalline  silky  needles, 
oddrlesB,  tasteless,  fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

HICCOUGH.  Syn.  Hiccup.  SnfauL*nm,  (j 
A  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
adjacent      The  common  causes  are  flatol 
indigestion,  acidity,  and  worms.     It  may 
be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  warm  carmi 
trves,  cordials,  cold  water,  weak  spirits, 
julep,  or  spirits  of  sal  volatile.    A  sodden 
surprise  will  often  produce  the  like  e^ct    An 
stance  is  recorded  of  a  delicate  young  lady 
was  troubled  with  hiccough  for  some  months, 
who  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
from  the  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  thereby,  who 
cured  by  a  fright,  after  medicines  and  topical 
plications  had  failed.    A  pinch  of  «nnC  R  ffiMB 
cold  soda-water,  or  an  ice-cream,  wll  uto  fi 
quently  remove  this  complaint 

HIERA  PICRA.      Syn.    Fowmr  or  ai 
AifD  canblla.  Pulvis  aloks  cum  cahsujl   (1 
Uposj  holy,  and  ir<irpo{,  bitter.)     Holy  bitlex. 
name  was  formerly  applied  to  an  aloetic eli... 
made  of  honey.    It  is  now  kepi  in  the  foim 
dry  powder. 
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Pref  Hepatic  aloes  4  lbs. ;  white  canella  1  lb. ; 
ttduce  to  fine  powder. 

Remarks.  Inferior  aloes  are  commonly  used  for 
iha  preparation.  It  is  cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to 
20gre. 

HIPPOCRAS.  Prep.  Lisbon  and  canary  wine, 
of  each  12  pints ;  cinnamon  2  oz. ;  white  canella, 
I  oz. ;  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  galgan- 
gal,  of  each  1  dr. ;  bruise  the  spices,  and  digest 
them  in  the  wine  for  3  or  4  days ;  strain,  and  add 
Inmp  sugar  2^  lbs.  An  aromatic  wine  formerly 
moch  used  in  England. 

UIPPURIC  ACID.  (From  iinros,  a  horse,  and 
•»P9v,  wrine.)  A  new  acid,  discovered  by  I^ebig, 
ia  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  other  gramini- 
vora. 

Prep,  Concentrate  the  urine  by  a  gentle  heat, 
acidulate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  It  may  be  decolored  by  re-solution  in 
botling  water,  and  treating  it  with  animal  charcoal, 
or  chloride,  of  lime,  along  with  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  and  recrystallizing. 

Remarks,  This  acid  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of 
cold  water,  but  is  easily  dissolved  by  boiling  water. 
When  strongly  heated,  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate 
if  ammonia  distil  over  in  a  liquid  state,  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  odor  of  Tonka  beans,  and  after- 
wards by  hydrocyanic  acid.  "  The  urine  of  horses 
sr  OOW8,  leA  to  itself  for  some  time,  or  evaporated 
•t  a  boiling  temperature,  yields  not  a  trace  of  hip- 
puric  acid,  but  only  benzoic  acid."  Nitric  acid 
eonverts  hippuric  into  benzoic  acid.  (See  Bbn- 
ZOIC  Acid.) 

HIRCIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Chevreul 
to  an  oiiy  liquid,  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat 
of  goats.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  goat 
fiU,  as  capric,  caproic,  and  butyric  acids  are  from 
butter.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  possesses  a 
mixed  smell  of  vinegar  and  goats.  With  the  bases, 
it  forms  salts  called  hircaies, 

HIRCINE.  (From  hireus,  a  he-goat)  An 
oily  fluid  extracted  by  Chevreul  from  goat-fat,  and 
which  may  also  be  obtained  from  mutton  suet  It 
■Delis  strongly  of  the  male  goat  By  saponifica- 
tion it  yields  Hircic  Acid. 

HOLLANDS.  Syn,  Hollands  Gin.  Geneva. 
Jennever  BaANi'BWTN,  (Ger.)  Spirit  of  Juni- 
rxa.  Spiritus  Juniperl  Prep.  I.  The  following 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  hollands  comes 
•a  the  aalhority  of  Robert  More,  Esq.,  formerly 
•f  Underwood,  distiller,  "  who,  after  studying  the 
Sit  at  Schiedam,  tried  to  introduce  that  spirit  into 
.general  consumption  in  this  country,  but  found  the 
.^ates  of  oar  gin-drinkers  too  much  corrupted  to 
^iish  80  pure  a  beverage." 

•»  The  materials  employed  in  the  distilleries  of 
jfehiedam  are,  two  parts  of  unmalted  rye  from 
[.^ll^fay  weighing  about  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  one 
of  malted  bigg,  weighing  about  37  pounds  per 
leL    The  mash  tun,  which  serves  also  as  the 
tenting  tun,  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  700  gal- 
being  about  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 

ler  narrower  at  the  bottom,  and  4^  feet  deep ; 

stirring  apparatus  is  an  oblong  rectangular  iron 

made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pole.  About 

barrel  (36  gallons)  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of 

162^  to  168^,  (the  former  being  the  best  heat 

the  most  highly-dried  rye,)  is  put  into  the  mash 
for  every  1^  cwt  of  meal,  after  which  the  malt 


is  introduced  and  stirred,  and  lastly  the  rye  ■ 
added.  Powerful  agitation  is  griven  to  the  magma 
till  it  oecomes  quite  uniform ;  a  process  which  a 
vigorous  workman  piques  himself  upon  executing 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  mouth  of  the 
ton  is  immediately  covered  over  with  canvass,  and 
further  secured  with  a  coarse  wooden  lid,  to  con- 
fine the  heat ;  it  is  left  in  this  state  for  two  hours 
The  contents  being  then  stirred  up  once  more,  the 
transparent  spent  wash  of  a  preceding  mashing  is 
first  added,  and  next  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  about  85^ 
F.  The  best  Fiandeis  yeast,  which  had  been 
brought,  for  the  sake  of  carriage,  to  a  doughy  con- 
sistence by  pressure,  is  now  introduced  to  the 
amount  of  1  lb.  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  mashed 
materials.  The  gravity  of  the  wort  is  usually  from 
33  to  38  lbs.  per  Dicas'  hydrometer ;  and  the  fer- 
mentation is  carried  on  for  from  48  to  60  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  attenuation  is  from  7  to 
4  lbs. ;  that  is,  the  sp^  gr.  of  the  supernatant  wash 
is  from  1-007  to  1*004..  On  the  third  day  after  the 
fermenting  tun  is  set,  the  wash  containing  the 
grains  is  transferred  to  the  still,  and  converted 
into  low  wines.  To  every  100  gallons  of  this  liquor, 
2  lbs.  of  juniper  berries,  from  3  to  5  years  old, 
being  added,  along  with  i  lb.  of  salt,  the  whole  are 
put  into  the  low- wine  still,  and  the  fine  hollands 
spirit  is  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  and  well-regulated 
heat  till  the  magma  becomes  exhausted ;  the  firrt 
and  last  products  being  mixed  together,  whereby  a 
spirit  2  to  3  per  cent  above  our  hydrometer  proof 
is  obtained,  possessing  the  peculiar  fine  aroma  of 
gin.  The  product  varies  from  18  to  21  gallons 
per  quarter  of  grain ;  this  laige  quantity  being 
partly  due  to  the  employment  of  the  spent  wash 
of  the  preceding  fermentation ;  an  addition  which 
contributes  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  fla- 
vor." (Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  &o.,  pp.  571-2.) 

To  the  preceding  it  may  be  added  that  the  yeast 
is  skimmed  off  the  fermenting  tuns  and  sold  to  the 
bakers  ;  which  is  said  to  lessen  the  proiiuction  of 
spirit,  but  to  improve  its  quality.  The  ingredients 
are  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  meal  before 
mashing  them. 

Remarks.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statement,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  bears  willing  testimony,  that  the  supe- 
rior flavor  of  hollands  spirit  depends  more  on  the 
peculiar  mode  of  its  manufacture  than  on  the 
quantity  of  juniper  berries  employed ;  2  lbs.  of 
that  substance,  when  new,  being  equivalent  to  less 
than  5  drachms  of  the  essential  oil,  and  when  old, 
only  to  about  2  drachms ;  a  quantity  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  flavor  100  gallons  of  spirit  Besides,  as 
already  noticed,  the  flavor  of  hollands  differs  cori' 
siderably  from  that  of  juniper  ;  the  latter  being 
merely  employed  as  a  modifying  ingredient  Most 
of  the  Dutch  distillers  add  a  little  pure  Strasburgh 
turpentme,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  hops  to  the 
spirit,  along  with  the  juniper  berries,  before  rectifi- 
cation. The  former  substance  has  a  pale  yellow- 
ish brown  color,  and  a  very  fragrant  and  agreeable 
smell,  and  tends  materially  to  impart  that  fine 
aroma  for  which  the  best  Geneva  is  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. The  principal  part  of  the  secret  lies, 
however,  in  the  careful  management  of  the  process. 
The  numerous  published  receipts  for  hollands  gin« 
in  which  2  or  3  oz.  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  as  many 
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pounds  of  juniper  bezries,  are  ordered  to  only  20 
or  25  galloDB  of  proof  spirit,  tend  only  to  deceive 
those  who  adopt  them.  At  Rotterdam  swee\  fen- 
nel seeds  are  occasionally  added  as  a  flavoring ; 
and  at  Weesoppe*  Strasburgh  turpentine,  fennel 
seeds,  or  the  essential  oil,  are  frequently  wholly 
substituted  for  juniper  berries. 

Schiedam  hoUands  is  considered  the  best ;  the 
next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam  ;  and  afterwards, 
that  of  Weesoppe.  Hollands  spirit  pays  a  duty  of 
22«.  6d.  per  proof  gallon,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
on  French  brandy.    See  Gin. 

II.  {Best  hollandg,  Brondewyn  von  Koom 
voorloof  drie  quart.)  Hollands  rectified  to  the 
strength  of  24°  Baume,  (sp.  gr.  0-9125.)  The 
strength  of  this  spirit  alone  is  no  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior quality. 

III.  Digest  2  or  3  lbs.  of  good  old  juniper  berries 
in  1  or  2  gallons  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  then  express  the  liquor,  filter  it 
through  blotting  paper,  add  it  to  90  or  100  gallons 
of  good  com  spirit  at  2  or  3}  over  proof,  and  mix 
them  by  thorough  agitation. 

IV.  Juniper  berries  2  to  4  lbs. ;  sweet  fennel 
seeds  4  or  5  oz. ;  caraway  seeds  3  or  4  oz. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  or  2  gallons  ;  corn  spirit  90  or  100  gal- 
lons.   As  last. 

V.  Juniper  berries,  fennel  seeds,  caraways,  and 
spirit,  as  last ;  Strasburgh  turpentine,  a  littU.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  No.  III. 

Remarks.  The  last  three  forms  produce  very 
pleasant  spirits,  if  kept  for  some  time  to  mellow  ; 
age  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  creaminess  of  for- 
eign gin,  which  usually  lies  in  bond  for  some  time 
before  being  consumed.  The  product  is,  however, 
much  superior  if  the  ingredients  are  put  into  a  still 
along  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  the  spirit 
drawn  over  by  a  moderate  heat  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  an  improvement  to  employ  some  good  plain* 
flavored  English  gin,  instead  of  plain  com  spirit,  if 
the  expense  is  no  object  I  have  mentioned  cer- 
tain quantities  of  the  flavoring  ingredients  to  be 
employed,  as  a  guide  to  the  reader ;  but  the  actual 
quantities  required  in  practice  depend  on  their 
quality,  and  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  same 
remark'  also  applies  to  the  following.  The  imita- 
tion of  hoUands,  like  that  of  brandy,  chiefly  de- 
pends on  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  work- 
man. 

VI.  Oil  of  juniper  4  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentme  5 
oz. ;  oils  of  caraways  and  sweet  fennel,  of  each  1 
oz.,  (all  quite  pure  ;)  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve  by  occasionally  agitating  them  well 
together  in  a  corked  bottle  for  2  or  3  days,  then 
add  it  gradually  to  clean  corn  spirit  or  plain  gin 
until  the  required  flavor  is  produced,  observing  not 
to  use  too  much.  Product.  Good,  if  kept  for  some 
time. 

HONEY.  Syn.  Mtltrttat.  and  Fr,)  Honio, 
(Ger.)  The  sweet  'substance  elaborated  by  the 
bee  from  the  juices  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  wax  forming  the  honey- 
comb. Pure  honey  consists  of  a  sirup  of  uncrys- 
tallizable  sngar  and  crystalline  saccharine  grains, 
resembling  grape  sugar.  Virgin  honey  is  that 
which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  comb  ;  ordi- 
nary  honey,  that  obtained  by  heat  and  pressure. 
The  former  is  pale  and  fragrant ;  the  latter  darker, 
and  possessing  a  less  agreeable  taste  and  smell. 
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I  English  honey  (Mel  Anglican)  is  chiefly  collected 
from  furze  and  broom  noweis,  and  is  more  waxy 
than  that  from  the  South  of  Europe  ; — Narhowu 
honey,  (Mel  Norbonense,)  chiefly  from  rosemaiy, 
and  other  labiate  flowers,  very  fine ; — Minorct 
honey,,  (M.e\  Minorcense  ;) — East  country  hoTteif, 
inferior  and  bad  tasted  ; — Poisonous  honey,  iowxd 
near  Trebisond,  in  Asia,  narcotic  and  poisonousL 

Uses,  ^c.  Honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but 
very  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  employed  in  the  prefmra- 
tion  of  oxymels  and  gargles,  and  also  to  cover  the 
taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  which  it  does  better 
than  sugar.  Clarified  honey  is  alone  ordered  to  )» 
used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  Honey  is  frequently  adulterated  with  trea- 
cle, starch,  and  wheat  flour.  The  first  may  be 
detected  by  the  color  and  odor,  and  the  others  by 
the  honey  not  forming  a  nearly  clear  solution  with 
cold  water,  and  strlkmg  a  blue  color  with  iodine. 

HONEY,  CLARIFIED.  Syn.  Mbl  destc- 
MATUH.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Melt  the  honey 
in  a  water-bath,  remove  the  scum,  and  pour  off  the 
clear.  Less  agreeable  than  raw  honey,  but  not  ss 
apt  to  ferment  and  gripe.  i 

II.  (Siller.)  Any  quantity  of  honey  \b  disaolvel  1 
in  an  equal  part  by  weight  of  water.    The  liqvii  I 
is  allowed  to  boil  up  4  or  6  tunes  without  skim*  I 
ming  ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  aftei 
being  cooled,  brought  on  several  strong  linen  strain- 
ers, stretched  horizontally,  and    covered  with  a 
layer  of  clean  and  well -washed  sand  an  inch  in 
depth.     When  the  solution  has  passed  through  the 
strainers,  it  \a  found  to  be  of  the  color  of  clear  white 
wine ;  the  sand  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
strainers,  is  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  the  whole 
of  the  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  io  the  thickness 
of  sirup. 

III.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  water,  clarify  with 
the  white  of  egg,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

IV.  Dissolve  in  water,  add  1^  IK  of  annual 
charcoal  to  every  \  cwt.  of  honey,  gently  ammer 
for  15  minutes,  add  a  little  chalk  to  saturate  exeess 
of  acid,  if  required  ;  strain  or  clarify,  and  evaporata. 

Remarks.  Honey  acquires  a  darker  color  if 
heated  m  copper  or  iron  vessels ;  the  above  pro- 
cesses should  therefore  be  conducted  in  earthen  or 
well-tinned  copper  pans. 

HONEY,  HELLEBORE.  Syn.  Mei.  Hexu- 
BORATUM.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Hellebore  roo^ 
bruised,  lb.  j ;  water  4  pints ;  digest  for  3  days; 
boil,  strain,  and  add  honey  lb.  ij  ;  boil  to  a  snifL 
Cathartic,  in  mania. 

HONEY,  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  MblGltctb- 
RHiZATUM.  Prep.  (Hamb.  Ph.)  Honey  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  liquorice  boiled  to  a  proper 
sistence 

HONEY,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Mel 
cuRiALE.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Juice  of  the  ber^ 
mercury  and  honey,  of  each  equal  parts;  bsd  to  s 
proper  consistence. 

HONEY  OF  BORAX.    Syn.  Mel  Katacu 
(P.  L.)    Mel  SuBsoRACia    P^^P;    0^^  ^    Po-w 
dered  borax  3j ;  clarified  honey  5J ;  mix.    AAim* 
gent,  detersive,  and  cooling.     It  is  employed  in. 
aphtha  of  the  mouth  and  excessive  salivatioii.      It 
is  incompatible  with  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by 
compound  infusion  of  roses,  with  which  ft  is  can* 
monly  ordered. 
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HONEY  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Mel  Ht- 
BRASOTRI.  Prep*  (Bell.)  Qaicknlver  3j ;  hooey 
Ij ;  triturate  till  the  jrtobules  disappear.  Proper- 
Ites  siinilar  to  meronrial  pilL 

HONEY  OF  MERCURY,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Mel  Htdrarotri  comfosituk.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
QiiieksilTer  3ij ;  clarified  honey  Jij ;  oil  of  olovea 
^ ;  as  laaL 

HONEY  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Mel  Rqbm. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  Jiv  ; 
boiling  water  2§  pints;  macerate  for  6  hours, 
strain,  add  honey  lb.  v ;  and  evaporate  in  a  water- 
bath  to  a  due  consistence.  Used  to  make  astrin- 
gent gargles.  It  must  not  be  boiled  in  a  copper  or 
iron  veesel,  as  they  will  flpoil  the  color. 

HONEY  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Mel  Scilla 
Prep,  Clarified  honey  lb.  iij ;  tincture  of  squills 
ih»  ij ;  mix  well.  Properties  and  uses  the  same  as 
oxymel  of  squills.  . 

HOP.  Syn,  Houblon,  (Pr.)  Hopfbn,  (Ger.) 
HuxuLUs  LuFULUs,  (Lat.)  The  hop  or  hops  of 
commerce,  are  the  strobiles  or  catkins  of  the  hop 
plant  In  the  choice  of  hops,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  that  have  large  cones  or  strobiles, 
that  are  the  most  powerfully  odorous,  and  most 
free  from  leaves,  stems,  scaly  fragments,  and 
Kicks,  and  which,  when  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  impart  a  yellowish  tint  and  glutinous  feel- 
ing to  the  skin.  The  tightness  with  which  they 
are  packed  should  also  be  noticed ;  as  without  be- 
nig  very  firmly  pressed  together,  and  quite  solid, 
they  soon  spoil  by  keeping.  The  finest  flavored 
hops  are  those  grown  in  Eeurt  Kent,  and  termed 
the  *'  golden  bine  ;"  these  possess  a  lively  golden 
yellow  color,  and  are  principally  employed  &r  the 
finer  class  of  ales.  Mid  Kent  and  Stutex  hops 
an  also  used  for  ale,  but  have  an  inferior  color  and 
flavor.  Cowttrys  and  Farnham  hops  have  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  and  are  more  expensive  than 
any  other  variety;  but  are  only  used  for  malt 
liquor  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  for  a  long  time, 
as  they  do  not  impart  their  flavor  to  the  beer  be- 
lore  it  has  been  kept  at  least  a  year.  They  are 
ehiefly  used  for  ale.  The  best  hops  are  packed  m 
■acks  of  fine  canvass,  termed  "  pockets"  weighing 
from  li  cwt  to  I{  cwt.  each ;  and  the  inferior 
qualities  in  coarse  **bag8"  of  about  double  the 
size.  The  former  are  mostly  purchased  by  the 
ale,  and  the  latter  by  the  porter  breweis.  When 
hops  are  older  than  of  the  last  season's  growth, 
they  are  termed  " yearlings" — when  of  the  sec- 
ond season's  growth,  "olds" — and  when  three 
years,  or  older,  "old  olds"  (See  Extract  of 
Hops,  and  Brewing.) 

HORDEINE.  (From  hordeum,  barley.)  This 
name  was  given  by  Proust  to  the  peculiar  starchy 
matter  of  barley  meal ;  but  accoiding  to  Raspail, 
it  is  merely  bran  more  minutely  divided  than  that 
which  remains  in  the  sieve. 

HOREHOUND.  Syn.  Whttk  Horbhound. 
Jf  arrubium  vuloare.  This  herb  is  a  pc^ular  rem* 
edy  ui  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  especially 
catarrh,  and  in  uterine  and  liver  aflections.  More- 
hound  :ea  (thea  vel  infusum  marubii)  is  prepared 
by  infuiing  1  oz.  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  for 
an  hour ;  sirup  of  horehound,  (syrupus  mambii,) 
by  thickening  the  mfusion  or  tea  with  sugar ;  can- 
died horehoundf  (marrabium  conditum,)  by  mix- 
btg  horehound  juice  1  pint,  with  white  sugar  4  lbs., 
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and  moist  sugar  6  lbs.,  or  white  sugar  alone  10  IbsL* 
boiling  to  a  candy  height,  and  pouring  it,  while 
warm,  into  moulds  or  small  paper  cases,  well  dust- 
ed  with  finely-powdered  lump  sugar;  iir  it  is 
poured  out  on  a  dusted  slab,  and  cut  into 
squares. 

HORN  is  dyed  with  the  same  dyes,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bones  and  ivory.  (See  page  135.) 
Horn  is  softened,  bent,  and  mouldsd  by  means  of 
heaf  and  pressure. 

MUILE  ACOUSTIQUE.  Prep.  Bullock's 
gariic  and  bay  leaves,  of  each  3iv ;  olive  oil  lb.  ss ; 
boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain.  Used  for  earache 
and  deafness ;  a  tittle  dropped  on  cotton  wool  and 
placed  in  the  ear. 

HUILE  D'ANIS.  Aniseed,  braised,  i  lb.; 
spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  digest  a  week,  strain,  and 
add  sugar  1^  lb.  It  may  be  made  of  star  anise 
seed,  and  proof  spirit  may  be  substituted  for  spirit 
of  wine.    Cordial  and  pectoral. 

HUILE  ANTIQUE.  Prep.  1.  (Plain.)  a.  Ol- 
ive oil  1  pint ;  oil  of  vitriol  i  oz. ;  mix,  agitate 
well  in  8  corked  bottle  for  1  hour,  then  allow  it  to 
repose  in  the  sun,  or  a  moderately  warm  situation, 
for  12  or  14  days,  after  which  tune  decant  the 
clear  portion  from  the  sediment,  b.  Oil  of  ben 
nuts  filtered ;  this  never  gets  rank.  c.  Olive  oil 
filtered.  All  the  above  keep  the  hair  moist,  and 
may  be  scented  at  pleasure. 

II.  {HuiU  antique  d  la  rose.)  a.  Either  of  the 
above  scented  with  otto  of  roses,  b.  Rose  leaves 
and  blanched  sweet  ahnonds,  equal  parts ;  grind 
them  together,  then  express  the  oil,  and  either 
filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  or  allow  it  to  de- 
poaite  in  a  closely-corked  bottle,  c.  Use  blanched 
bitter  almonds  instead  of  sweet  ones.  Remarks. 
The  first  two  keep  the  hair  moist ;  the  last  one 
dries  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  those  that 
follow  where  biiter  ahnonds  are  used. 

IIL  {HuHe  antique  a  la  tuberose.)  As  the 
last. 

IV.  (Huile  antique  d  la  fleur  d'orange.)  Plain 
HuiLE  ANTIQUE  sconted  with  Nbroli,  or  orange 
flowers  and  almonds  pressed  together,  as  m 
No.  IL 

y.  {Huile  antique  au  jasmin.)  From  oil  of 
jasmin,  or  jasmin  flowers,  as  the  last 

VI.  (Huile  antique  a  la  ^iolette.)  Plam  huile 
antique,  scented  with  powdered  orris  root,  by  keep- 
ing them  together  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  24  hours,  and  filtering  when  cold. 

VII.  (Huile  antique  aux  miUe  fUurs.)  Plain 
huile  antique,  scented  with  several  perfumes,  so 
that  none  may  predominate. 

VIII.  (Huils  antique  verte.)  Plain  huile  an- 
tique 1  pint ;  gum  guaiacum,  Imiised,  i  oz. ;  dis- 
solve by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  water-bath ;  when 
cold,  filter  through  paper,  and  scent  to  your  pleas- 
ure. 

IX.  (Huile  antique  rouge  d  la  rose.)  Plain 
huile  antique  1  pint ;  alkanet  root  1  dr. ;  digest  in 
a  gentle  heat  until  sufiiciently  colored,  then  strain, 
and  add  otto  of  roses  20  drops,  oil  of  rosemary  and 
oil  of  neroli,  of  each  5  drops. 

HUILE  LIQUEREUSE  DE  LA  ROSE. 
Prep.  Rose  water  and  simple  sirup,  equal  parts. 
A  pleasant  and  fragrant  sweetening  for  grog, 
liqueurs,  &c. 

HUILE   LIQUEREUSE    DES    FLEURS 
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jp'ORANGES.  Prep.  Orann-flower  water  and 
'simple  sirup,  eqaal  parts.  More  fragrant  and 
agreeable  than  the  last  Gives  a  delicious  fla- 
vor to  grog,  liqueur,  &c.,  and  to  perfume  the 
breath. 

HUILE  DE  VANILLE.  Prep,  SjNrit  of 
wine  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  1  quart;  essence 
or  tincture  of  vanilla,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fla- 
vor; mix.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  decanter. 
Used  to  flavor  liqueurs,  &c. 

HUILE  DE  VENUS.  Prep.  I.  Flowere  of 
the  wild  carrot  5  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon; 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  24  houn,  then  distil  1  gal- 
lon, and  add  an  equal  measure  of  capillaire  or  sim- 
ple sirup. 

II.  Wild  carrot  floweis  4  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  I 
gallon ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain,  and  add  cap- 
illaire 1  gallon.  If  preferred  colored,  steep  \  oz. 
of  cochineal  in  it.     A  pleasant  cordial. 

HUMUS.  When  wood,  or  woody  fibre,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  moisture,  it 
suffers  decay  or  eremacausis,  and  moulders  down 
into  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder,  commonly 
called  Mould,  and  to  which  chemists  have  given 
the  name  Humus.  By  the  action  of  alkalis,  it  is 
converted  into  kumic  acid,  which  is  soluble,  and 
forms  salts  called  humates. 

HUSBANDRY.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
joint  operations  of  farming  and  gardening  on  the 
small  scale,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  agriculture.  (See  Agriculture, 
Farming,  Manures,  and  Soil.) 

HYDRARGYRO-CHLORIDES.  Salts  in 
which  the  bichloride  of  mercury  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid.  The  only  one  that  has  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  is  the  hydrargyro-chloride  of 
ammonia,  or  the  aal  alembrotk  of  pharmacy.  Per- 
haps white  precipitate  may  also  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Similar  salts  have  been  formed  with 
the  chlorides  of  other  metals,  to  which  the  names 
aurO'ckloride$,  cupro-chlorideSf  ferrO'chlorides, 
cobalto-ehloride»i  &c.  &c.,  have  been  applied. 

HYDRARGYRO-IODO-CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM.  Prep.  Add  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  bicyanide  of  mercury  to  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  as  long  as  a  white,  pearly,  crystal- 
line precipitate  is  formed.  Used  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  prussic  acid ;  if  a  small  portion  be  put 
into  this  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  red  biniodide  of 
mercury  will  immediately  be  formed,  if  any  foreign 
acid  be  present 

HYDRARSINE.  An  ethereal,  volatile  sub- 
stance, having  an  intolerably  fetid  odor,  formed  by 
the  action  of  air  on  alkarnne. 

HYDRATE.  (From  M»p,  icflfer.)  In  Chem- 
IBTRY ;  a  compound  containing  water,  in  definite 
proportion.  Thus,  slaked  lune  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime;  caustic  potassa,  a  hydrate  of  potasaa;  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid. 

HYDRATED.  (In  Chemiotrt.)  Chemically 
combined  with  water.  Thus,  the  crystallized  ve- 
getable acids,  (citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,)  and  salts 
(epsom  salts,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.)  that  contain 
combined  water,  are  called  hydrated  acids  and 
hydrated  salts.  The  term  hydrated  is  used  as 
an  adjective,  in  the  same  way  as  hydrate  is  as  a 
substantive.  The  former  is,  however,  usually  ap- 
plied to  compound  names,  as  hydrated  acetic 
aeid,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  ^tc,  and  the  latter^ 


for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  rimple  names,  as  A.y- 
drate  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potassa,  &e. 

HYDRIODATE.  Syn.  Htoriodab.  (LoL) 
A  compound  formed  of  the  hydriodic  acid  with  a 
base.  The  hydriodates  may  be  easily  fonnod  by 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  oxides  or  hydrates  of 
the  bases,  or  more  economically,  by  acting  on  the 
bases  in  water,  with  iodine.  (See  Iodine,  Iodides, 
and  Hyoriodio  Acid.) 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  Htdrio. 
dicum.  Prep.  Pour  a  little  water  over  some  per- 
iodidi  of  phosphorus,  previously  put  into  a  small 
glass  retort,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  when  hy- 
driodic acid  will  be  evolved,  and  phosphoric  aod 
remain  behind.  The  gas  may  be  either  collected 
over  mercury  or  passed  into  water,  when  liquid 
hydriodic  acid  will  be  formed. 

II.  (F.  D*Arcet.)  Evaporate  hypophosphoKe 
acid  until  it  begins  to  yield  phosphoreted  hydro- 
gen, then  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodine 
placed  in  a  retort ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  as  bef<M«» 
and  collect  the  evolved  gas.  The  products  of  both 
this  and  the  former  process  possess  great  purity. 

III.  (Dr.  Glover.)  Place  iodide  of  barium  in  a 
retort,  and  decompose  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  when 
pure  hydriodic  acid  will  be  evolved. 

IV.  {Liquid.)  Pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  throagh 
a  mixture  of  iodine  and  water,  in  a  Woolfs  bottle, 
until  saturated,  then  gently  heat  the  Ikjuid  until 
the  excess  of  sulphur  flies  oflT.  An  economical 
process,  but  does  not  yield  the  pure  acid. 

V.  (Dr.  Buchanan's  medicinal  hydriodic  acid.) 
Tartaric  acid  264  grs.;  pure  iodide  of  potasMum 
330  grs. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water  fym, 
mix  the  solutions,  and  when  settled,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  add  water  to  make  up  f  ^vj  ^ 
This  liquid  acid  retains  a  little  bitartrate  of  potassa 
in  solution,  but  which  does  not  interfere  with  its 
medicinal  properties.  (See  Iodine  and  Htdrio- 
date.) 

HYDRO.  (In  Chemistry.)  A  prefix  employed 
to  designate  the  compounds  of  hydrogen ;  as  hy- 
drochloric acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  acids  formed 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  some- 
times, though  improperly,  used  synonymously  with 
the  word  hydrated.  (See  Hydrate  and  Hy- 
drated.) 

HYDROBENZAMIDE.  A  substance  discmr- 
ered  by  Laurent,  and  prepared  by  mixing  pore 
hydruret  of  benzine  with  20  times  its  volume  of 
concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  m  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  houra  at 
a  heat  of  100  to  120^.  The  crystalline  mass  thus 
formed  is  washed  with  cold  ether,  when  pure  hy> 
drobenzamide  is  left,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crys^ 
tals  by  re-solution  in  alcohol,  and  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

HYDROBROMATE.  Syn.  Hydrobromas.  A 
compound  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  base, 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID.    Syn.  Acidum  Hy- 
drobromicum.     An  acid  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  bromine.    It  may  be  prepared  from  the  bro- 
mide of  phosphorus  in  a  similar  way  to  that  fof 
forming  hydriodic  acid  from  periodide  of  phospbo 
rus.     It  may  also  be  prepared  by  decwnpostn^ 
bromide  of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  pfure 
hydrobromic  acid  will  be  evolved.   (Dt.  Giover.) 
It  should  either  be  collected  in  dry  glaas  bottles,  m 
the  manner  directed  for  ehbrine,  or  over  meronryt 
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bk  the  pneumatie  troagh.  When  paased  into  wa- 
ter it  forms  liquid  hydrobromic  acid.  The  pure 
liqiiid  acid  cannot  be  made  by  pawing  aulphureted 
hydrogen  through  water  mixed  with  bromine,  as  is 
commonly  practised. 

Prop,,  ^c.  A  colorless,  acidulous,  and  pungent 
gas,  or  a  limpid  fluid.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  hydrobromates.  These  are  formed  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  hydriodates.  (See  Bro- 
mine.) 

HYDROCARBURETS.  Syn.  Hydrocarbons. 
Compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are — 1.  Light  carbureted  hydrogen, 
or  the  fire-damp  of  miners,  consisting  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydrogen,  and  one  equivalent  of  carbon, 
and  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  2.  Olefiant 
gaSf  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrt^u  and 
two  equivalents  of  carbon.  It  burns  with  a  very 
white  and  luminous  flame.  3.  Light  gae  or  coal 
geu,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  iu 
no  definite  proportions.  4.  Quadricarbureted  hy- 
drogen, quadrihydroearbon,  or  etherin,  consisting 
*  of  4  equivalents  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil. 
It  burns  with  a  dull  fuliginous  flame.  5.  Bi- 
carbwettd  hydrogen,  also  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  oil,  and  consisting  of  3  eq. 
of  hydrogen  and  6  eq.  of  carbon.  (See  Hydro- 
gen, Carbureted  Hydrogen,  Ethbrin,  Naph- 
tha, &.C.) 

HYDRO-COBALTO-CYANIC  ACID. 
Pr-.p.  Pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solu- 
tion of  cobalto-cyanide  of  lead,  separate  the  lead 
by  filtration,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  White, 
fibrous,  acidulous,  deliquescent  crystals,  soluble 
in  water.  With  the  metals  it  forms  compoimds 
termed  cobalto-eyanides.  The  cobalto-cyanide 
of  potaeeium  is  formed  by  gently  heating  the 
carbonate,  or  pure  protoxide  of  cobalt,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa,  which  has  been  treated 
with  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  until  dissolved, 
evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  soluble, 
reddish  yellow  crystals,  which  are  rendered  color- 
leas,  or  only  slightly  yellow,  by  recrystallization. 
The  cobalto-cyanide  of  lead  is  made  by  treating 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  cobalto-cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  adding  ammonia,  when  a  white 
granular  precipitate  is  formed.  Cobalto-cyanide 
of  silver  m  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  with  another  of  cobalto-cyanide  of 
potassium ;  a  white  granular  precipitate  subsides. 
In  a  similar  way  several  other  cobalto-cyamdes 
may  be  formed. 

HYDROFERRIC  ACID.  (See  Feerxo 
Acid.) 

HYDRO-FERRIDCYANIC  ACID.  Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  recently  precipitated  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  lead  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  by 
sulphuric  acid  carefully  added.  A  yellow  solution 
18  thus  obtained,  which  yields  a  deep  brown  pow- 
der when  evaporated  by  heat,  or  yellow  crystals 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  With  the  oxides  of 
I  the  metals  it  forms  ferridcyanides.  These  may 
be  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide 
oi  potassium  to  another  of  a  soluble  salt  of  the 
base.  (See  the  Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium  and 
Iron.) 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID.  Syn,  Fluoric 
Acid.     Sttoian  Water.     Acidum  rLOORicuJU. 


AoiDUif  htdrofluoricum.  Aqua  Styois.  An 
acid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine.  It  waB 
first  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  Gay  Lussac  and 
Th6nard  in  1810. 

Prep.  Pour  concentrated  su^huric  acid  on  half 
its  weight  of  fluor  spar,  carefhily  separated  from 
silicious  earth,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The 
mixture  must  be  made  in -a  capacious  leaden  re- 
tort, and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  when  hydrofluoric 
acid  gas  will  be  evolved,  and  must  be  collected  m 
a  leaden  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice. 

Props,,  Uses,  ^x.  A  colorless  fluid  below  59^ 
Fahr.,  when  preserved  from  the  air,  but  speedily 
evaporating  in  dense  white  fumes  when  exposed. 
Its  aflinity  for  water  exceeds  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  its  combinatiou  with  that  fluid  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hissing  noise,  and  a  CMisiderable 
increase  of  its  sp.  gr.  up  to  a  certain  point  It 
readily  dissolves  glass  and  silica,  forming  Jluosili- 
cic  acid,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be  preserved 
in  glass  vessels.  Bottles  of  lead  are  hence  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose,  but  silver  and  platinum 
are  more  suitable  materials.  It  is  highly  corro- 
sive, instantaneously  destroying  the  skin  on  con- 
tact, and  producing  deep  and  serious  ulcerations ; 
its  vapor  is  pungent,  irritating,  and  irrespirable. 
With  the  metals  it  unites  to  form  hydrofluorates, 
fiuorates,  or  metallic  fluorides,  jtiydrofluorate 
of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  heating  together,  over 
a  lamp,  1  part  of  dry  sal  ammoniac,  with  a  little 
more  than  2  parts  of  hydrofluorate  of  soda,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  its  lid  turned  upward,  and 
filled  with  cold  water.  The  hydrofluorate  sublimes 
and  adlieres  to  the  lid,  forming  a  mass  of  small 
prismatic  crystals.  It  readily  acts  on  glass.  The 
hydrofliunrates  of  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metals 
may  mostly  be  prepared  by  saturating  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  the  recently  precipitated  oxide,  or  car- 
bonate of  the  base. 

In  the  arts,  hydrofluoric  acid  m  used  for  etching 
on  glass. 

HYDROGEN.  Syn,  HYDRooBNraM,  (LaL) 
Wasserbtoff,  (Qer.)  Hydrogen,  {Fr.)  Inflam- 
mable AIR.  (From  06«»p,  water,  and  ytwav,  I 
generate,)  A  chemical  element,  first  correctly 
described  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  having  previously 
been  confounded  with  other  gases,  and  by  some 
called  phlogiston,  from  being  supposed  to  be  the 
matter  of  heat  The  term  hydrogen  was  first  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Lavoisier,  because  it  is  the  radical  or 
base  of  water.  In  the  pure  state  it  only  exists  as 
a  gas,  and  is  the  lightest  substance  known.  New 
opinions  have  lately  been  promulgated  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  continental  chemistB  respect- 
ing hydrogen.  At  the  termination  of  his  fourth 
lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Dumas  announced  the 
following  striking  views: — "  Whatever  it  may  cost 
me,  gentlemen,  in  thus  giving  my  opinion,  I  ought 
to  express  it  fully.  We  ought  no  longer  to  con- 
sider hydrogen  as  a  metalloid,  or  as  merely  ap- 
proaching to  a  metal  in  any  form — ^it  ought  to  be 
classed  by  the  side  of  metals,  or  among  metals.  It 
is  a  gaseous  metal,  even  as  mercury  is  a  liquid 
metal.  If  we  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to 
liquefy  the  vapor  of  mercury — ^that  it  is  colorless, 
inodorous,  and  transparent  as  hydn^n — ^we  shall 
have  a  correct  idea  of  the  views  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish. By  degrees  you  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
coxroctaecB  of  this  new  theory— when,  for  inBtanock  s 
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yoQ  study  the  difTerent  compound  bodies  of  which 
hydrogen  is  a  constituent.  The  ensemble  of  its 
properties  approaches,  in  fact,  to  mercury  and 
potassium."  (Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  Nov.  20, 
1842.) 

Prep.  I.  Place  iron  wire  in  a  gun-barrel,  or  a 
porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  to  one  of  which 
attach  a  retort  containing  water,  and  to  the  other 
a  bent  tube,  connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough. 
The  gun-barrel  miist  now  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  the  water  in  the  retort  brought  into  a  state  of 
brisk  ebullition,  when  the  vapor  will  be  decom- 
posed, the  oxygen  bein?  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and 
the  hydrogen  escaping  mto  the  gas  receiver. 

II.  Oil  of  vitriol  1  part;  water  5  parts;  mix, 
and  pour  the  dilute  acid  on  iron  or  ziac  wire,  or 
filings  placed  in  a  retort  or  eas  bottle.  Hydrogen 
will  be  evolved  as  before.  This  is  the  more  con- 
venient method  of  the  two,  and  the  one  usually 
adopted  in  practice. 

Remarks.  To  render  the  gas  quite  pore,  distilled 
zinc  should  be  employed,  and  the  gas  should  be 
passed,  first  through  alcohol,  and  then  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  potassa. 

Prop.,  UeeSf  ^c.  A  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless 
(when  pure)  combustible  gas,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
0*0694 ;  being  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen  gas, 
and  nearly  14^  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  water  ;  with  chlo- 
rine^ muriaiie  acid;  with  iodine,  hydriodic  acid; 
with  bromine,  hydrobramic  acid;  with  fluorine, 
hydrofluoric  acid;  with  cyanogen,  pruorie  acid; 
with  carbon,  several  hydrocarbureU  or  kydroear^ 
bans;  with  nitrocren,  ammonia;  with  phosphorus, 
pkosphoreted  hydrogen  ;  with  sulphur,  tulpkwet- 
ed  hydrogen;  anrd  with  arsenic,  tellurium,  and 
potassium,  aroeniureted,  tellureted^  and  potae^ 
mwreted  hydrogens.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  all  compounds  containing  water,  (hy- 
drates, dec.,)  numerous  acids  and  salts,  and  the 
various  proximate  organic  principles  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  forms  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  coal  gas,  and  of  all  bodies  that 
possess  the  power  of  burning  with  flame.  From 
its  extreme  lightness  it  is  used  to  fill  balloons,  but 
its  carburet,  (coal  gas,)  from  being  cheaper  and 
more  easily  procured  in  large  quantities,  is  general- 
ly employed  for  this  purpose.  100  cuImc  inches,  at 
60^  F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  weigh 
2*1371  grs.  Mixed  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  on  the  approach 
of  flame,  or  sudden  compression.  (Biot)  When 
brought  into  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  the 
latter  instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  gas  is 
kindled.  A  small  apparatus,  arranged  upon  this 
principle,  constitutes  the  popular  little  instrument 
for  the  instantaneous  production  of  light,  sold  by 
the  philosophical  instrument  makers.  One  meas- 
ure of  hydrogen  and  5  or  6  of  air,  or  2  of  hydro- 
gen and  1  of  oxygen,  are  the  proportions  that  ex- 
plode with  the  greatest  violence.  (Doebereiner.) 
A  mixture  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  9  volumes 
of  air  explodes  feebly,  and  one  of  4  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  air  does  not  explode  at 
all.  (Cavendish.)  The  electric  spark,  spongy 
platmum,  the  black  powder  of  platinum,  (Garden,) 
clean  platinum  foil,  (Faraday,)  and  some  other 
substances,  produce  combination,  and  generally 
•tfAosioii,  of  the  mixed  gases.    A  jet  oi  hydrogen, 


burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  or  a  jet  of  these  gases  (mixed) 
burnt  in  the  air,  with  proper  precautions,  productt 
the  most  intense  heat  known.  On  thisproperty  ■ 
formed  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  lliis  inrtm- 
ment  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  furnished 
with  Hemming's  safety  jet,  or  other  arrangement 
to  prevent  an  explosion.  (See  Blowpipe.)  Prof 
Daniell*s  method  of  fixing  a  jet  of  oxygen  whhia 
another  jet  of  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  so  that  a  cur- 
Tent  of  oxygen  may  be  introduced  into  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  is  very  safe  and  convenient  (The 
figures  1  and  6,  at  pagpe  122,  are  wrongly  nnmber* 
ed ;  they  should  be  reversed.) 

HYDROGEN,  BINOXIDE.  Syn.  Dcirrornn 
OT  Hydrogen.  Peroxidk  op  do.  This  singular 
fluid  was  discovered  by  M.  Th^nard  hi  1818. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  deutoxide  of  barium,  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  then  gradually  add  sul- 
phuric acid  until  all  the  deutoxide  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  baryta,  observing  to  avoid  excess  of 
acid. 


II.  Water  6  or  7  oz. ;  deutoxide  of  barinm  230 
gia ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  as  much  pure  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  as  is  required  to  ren« 
der  the  deutoxide  soluble  ;  then  place  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  which  should  be  of  glass,  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  or  vessel  of  ice,  and  add  gradually  and 
cautiously  185  grs.  of  powdered  deutoxide  of  ba- 
rium, stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  after  each  addition ; 
as  soon  as  dissolved,  add  sulphuric  acid  to  predpt- 
tate  the  whole  of  the  baryta,  and  then  a  second 
portion  of  185  grs.  of  deutoxide  of  barinm,  as  be- 
fore. This  must  also  be  precipitated  with  tulphurie 
acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  same  process  re- 
peated, until  about  3  oz.  of  deutoxide  of  barium 
have  been  employed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  rousi 
then  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver, 
cautiously  added,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  after- 
wards separated  by  pure  solid  baryta.  (Ann.  ds 
Chim.  et  de  Phys.  and  M.  Th^nanTs  Trait^  da 
Chimie.) 

Remarks,  The  liquid  prepared  by  the  last  for- 
mula contains  25  to  30  times  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  also  much  simple  water.    To  remove  the  lat- 
ter it  must  be  placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  under  tbs 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  it  must 
be  kept  until  the  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*452,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  concentrated  ;  as  at  this  point 
it  begins  itself  to  volatilize  slowly.     In  this  stale 
it  is  a  colorteas  and  limpid  fluid,  havhig  a  metallic 
taste,  and  is  stable  at  low  temperatures,  but  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  water,  at  59°  F.     It  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  becomes  mocv 
permanent     The  same  may  also  be  said  of  ths 
acids.     It  bleaches  organic  substances.    All  ths 
metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  teUoriaa, 
decompose  it  with  mors  or  less  facility,  and  tfaii 
action  is  promoted  by  the  substances  being  in  « 
state  of  minute  division.    A  similar  decomposilisB 
is  produced  by  many  of  the  metallic  ozidee.    Ths 
peroxides  of  lead,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  effect  this  change  instaotsne- 
ously,  and  accompanied  with  extreme  ^Tofenee, 
during  which  the  glass  tube  holding  the  liqnid  be- 
comes red  hot    Its  action  on  oxide  of  sSter  is  alse 
exceedingly  violent    Every  *drop  of  the  fiqnid  taft 
fall  on  the  dry  oxide  produces  a  real  expl< 
and  BO  much  heat  to  evolved,  that  if  the 
ment  be  made  in  a  dark  place,  there  to  a  y%ry 
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>inent  of  light  Goldf  in  a  itate  of 
wttronie  divinoii»  acts  with  great  force  on  pure 
oxygenated  water ;  yet  It  has  no  action  on  that 
liqnui  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  little  salphuric  acid. 
Fibrin,  (recently  extracted  from  the  blood,)  the 
tinue  of  the  longs,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  and  the 
ikin  and  veins,  also  deoxydize  the  li^juid. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  applied  in  the 
aits  to  restore  the  blackened  lights  of  paintings, 
which  have  become  darkened,  from  the  lead  they 
eoHtain  beinff  acted  on  by  the  salphureted  hydro- 
gen frequently  present  in  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  lately  proposed  by  M.  de  Sondala,  as  a  means 
of  snppiying  oxygen  to  the  confined  air  of  diving 
beUa  and  other  limited  places ;  the  carbonic  acid 
fonned  by  the  lungs  being  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbed by  passing  the  air  through  hydrate  of  lime. 

HYDROLEIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  compound 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  used  in  the 
preparation  of  hydromargaritic  acid. 

HYDROMARGARIO  ACID.  A  compound 
fonned  by  melting  together  one  equivalent  each 
of  meta-margaric  and  hydromargaritic  acids,  and 
erystallizing  Uie  mass  from  alcohol. 

HYDROMARGARITIC  ACID.  Obtained 
by  boiling  the  mother  liquor  of  meta-margaric  and 
metoleic  acids,  when  a  mixture  of  hydromargaritic 
and  hydxoleic  acids  rises  to  the  surface,  which,  af- 
ter being  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  leaves  the 
fonaier  pure.  By  heat  it  is  coifrerted  into  meta- 
maigaric  acid  and  water.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

HYDROMELLONIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  mellonide  of  potassium  in  boiling  water, 
adding  rauriatio,  snlpburic;,  or  nitric  acid,  and  coU 
lecting  and  drying  the  precipitate.  A  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  melionides 
with  the  metallic  oxides. 

HYDROMEIi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Honey  2 
to. ;  boiling  water  33  oz. ;  dissolve  and  strain. 

HYDROMETER.  (From  ti^,  water,  and 
lUrfWf  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  and  hence  their 
strengths ;  these  being  either  in  inverse  or  direct 
proportion  to  their  specific  gravities.  Spirituous 
UquMB  and  ammonia  water  are  examples  of  the 
former,  and  malt  wort,  and  sirups  of  the  latter. 
The  hydrometer  employed  by  the  revenue  officers 
for  levying  the  duties  on  spirits  has  been  already 
described  at  pages  35  and  36. 

Baume^a  hydrometer  or  areometer  is  very  gen- 
erally employed  oa  the  continent  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravities  of  various  liquids.  As  now 
made,  it  either  consists  of  a  tingle  spindle  about 
18  inches,  long,  graduated  from  ~-dO<^  to  +80"^, 
or  of  two  opindles  of  about  half  that  length  ;  the 
one  for  light  liquids  ranging  firom  10°  to  80°,  and 
the  other  for  heavy  liquids  ranging  from  0°  to  80?. 
These  are  employed  with  a  long  glass  tube,  in  a 
similar  way  to  Sike*s  hydrometer  before  noticed, 
but  the  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temper- 
ature must  be  covered  with  a  glass  case,  or  ar- 
ranged with  a  folding  scale  to  allow  of  its  immer- 
sioo  in  corrosive  liquids. 

In  Baume*s  hydrometer  for  liquids  lighter  than 
water,  the  instrument  is  poised,  so  that  the  0  of  the 
scale  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  when  it  is  fioat- 
mg  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  common  salt  in  9  oz. 
9i  water,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  distil* 


led  water  shows  the  10th° ;  the  space  between 
these  fixed  points  being  equally  divided.  His  grad- 
uation was  continued  upwaids  to  the  50th  ,  but 
is  now  continued  further. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume*s  Hydrometer 
and  real  Specific  Gravities. — I.  Hydrometer  for 
Light  Fluids,  or  Pese-Esprit  Temperature 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 


Baome. 

Spec.  Gnu 
.  Cr782 

Baame. 

Bpec.  Gnu 

50  . 

29  . 

.  0-884 

49  . 

.  0-787 

28  . 

.  0-889 

48  . 

.  0-792 

27  . 

.  0-895 

47  . 

.  0-796 

26  . 

.  0-900 

46  . 

.  0-800 

25  . 

.  0-906 

45  . 

.  0-805 

24  . 

.  0-911 

44  . 

.  0-810 

23  . 

.  0-917 

43  . 

.  0-814 

22  . 

.  0-923 

43  . 

.  0-819 

21  . 

.  0-929 

41  . 

.  0-823 

20  . 

.  0-935 

40  . 

.  0-828 

19  . 

.  0-941 

39  . 

.  0-832 

18  . 

.  0-948 

38  . 

.  0-837 

17  . 

.  0-954 

37  . 

.  0-842 

16  . 

.  0-961 

36  . 

.  0-847 

15  . 

.  0-967 

35  . 

.  0-852 

14  . 

.  0-974 

34  . 

.  0-858 

13  . 

.  0-980 

33  . 

.  0-8&3 

12  . 

.  0-987 

32  . 

.  0-868 

11  . 

.  0-993 

31  . 

.  0-873 

10  . 

.  1-000 

30  . 

.  0-878 

0  . 

.  1-075 

In  the  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, the  positron  of  the  fixed  points  is  reversed ;  for 
the  0  is  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  denotes  the 
level  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  distilled 
water:  the  10th°  is  lower  down,  and  shows  the 
level  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  saline  solution,  and 
the  graduation  was  continued  downwards  to  the 
75th°,  but  is  now  continued  further. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer 
and  real  Specific  Gravities^^ — II.  Hydrometer 
for  Heavy  Fluids,  or  Peso- Acid.  Temperature 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 


Banme   Spec.  Gm.  | 

1  . 

.  1-007 

2  . 

.  1-014 

3  . 

.  1-022 

4  . 

.  1-029 

5  • 

.  1-036 

6  . 

.  1-044 

7  . 

.  1-052 

8  . 

.  1-060 

9  . 

.  1-067 

10  . 

.  1-075 

11  . 

.  1083 

12  . 

.  1-091 

13  . 

.  1100 

14  . 

.  1-108 

15  . 

.  1-116 

16  . 

.  1125 

17  . 

.  1-134 

18  . 

.  1-143 

19  . 

.  1-152 

20  . 

.  1-161 

21  . 

.  1-171 

22  . 

.  1180 

Baume. 
23  . 
24. 

25  . 

26  . 

27  . 

28  . 

29  . 

30  . 

31  . 

32  . 

33  . 

34  . 

35  . 

36  . 
37 
38 

39  . 

40  . 

41  . 

42  . 

43  . 

44  . 


Spec.  Gra. 

.  1-190 

.  1-199 

.  1-210 

.  1-221 

.  1-231 

.  1-242 

.  1-252 

.  1-261 

.  1-275 

.  1-286 

.  1-298 

.  1-309 

.  1-321 

.  1-334 

.  1-346 
1-359 

.  1-372 

.  1-384 

.  1-398 

.  1-412 

.  1-426 

.  1-440 
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Buune. 

BpecGn. 

B&nine. 

Spec.  6m 

45  . 

.  1-454 

61  . 

.  1-736 

46  . 

.  1470 

62  . 

.  1-758 

47  . 

.  1.485 

63  . 

.  1-779 

48  . 

.  1.501 

64  . 

.  1-801 

49  . 

.  1.516 

65  . 

.  1-823 

60  . 

.  1.532 

66  . 

.  1-847 

51  . 

.  1.549 

67  . 

.  1-872 

52  . 

.  1566 

68  - 

.  1-891 

53  . 

.  1583 

69  • 

.  1-921 

54  . 

.  1601 

70  . 

.  1-946 

i: 

.  1-618 

71  . 

1-974 

.  1-637 

72  . 

.  2-002 

67  ! 

.  1-656 

73  . 

.  2-031 

58  . 

.  1-676 

74  . 

.  2-059 

59  . 

.  1-695 

75  . 

.  2-087 

60  . 

.  1-714 

The  areometers  and  alcoholometers  of  Gay 
Lu8sac,  Trallesi  and  Richter,  at  once  indicate  on 
their  steins  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  which  mere- 
ly requires  correction  as  to  temperature.  (See 
page  37) 

The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consists  of  a 
hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a  very 
slender  stem  above,  terminating  in  a  small  dish. 
The  middle,  or  half  length  of  the  stem,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fine  line  across.  In  this  instrument 
every  division  of  the  stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  im- 
mersed in  all  experiments  to  the  middle  of  the 
stem,  by  placing  proper  weights  in  the  little  dish 
above.  Then  as  the  part  immersed  is  constantly 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last  weight,  added 
to  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  instrument,  as  all 
writers  on  hydrostatics  prove.  And  accordingly, 
the  sp.  gravities  for  the  common  form  of  the  tables 
will  be  had  by  the  j^roportion : — 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  its 
load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water :  is  to  the 
number  1000,  &c. ::  so  is  the  whole  weight  when 
adjusted  in  any  other  fluid  :  to  the  number  ex- 
pressing its  specific  gravity. 

Nicholson's  hydrometer  for  taking  the  sp.  gr. 
of  minerals,  is  a  very  convenient  instrument 

TwaddelVs  hydrometer  is  much  used  in  the 
bleaching  establishments  of  Scotland  and  some 
parts  of  England.  According  to  this  scale  0  is 
equal  to  1000,  or  the  sp.  gr.  of  distilled  water,  and 
each  degree  is  equal  to  -005,  so  that  by  multiplying 
this  number  by  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on 
the  scale,  and  adding  1-  the  real  specific  gravity  is 
obtained. 

Table  of  Specifio  Gravities  indicated  by  Twad- 

dell's  Scale. 


Twiuktoll. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Twaddell. 

8p.  Gr. 

0 

1000 

100 

1500 

10 

1050 

110 

1550 

20 

1100 

120 

1600 

30 

1150 

130 

1650 

40 

1200 

140 

1700 

50 

1250 

150 

1750 

60 

1300 

160 

1800 

70 

1350 

170 

1850 

80 

1400 

180 

1900 

90 

1450 

190 

1950 

Hydrometers,  unless  manufactured  with  great 
care  and  skill,  merely  affi>rd  approximate  results, 


but  which  are  neveitheless  sufficiently  oocrect  fn 
all  ordinary  purposes.  They  also  require  aevenl 
ounces  of  liquor  to  float  them,  and  hence  caniMt 
be  used  for  small  quantities  of  liquid.  (See  Srv* 
cino  Gravity.) 

HYDRO-PERSULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  A 
yellow  reddish  crystalline  mass,  obtained  by  fomig 
sulj^ocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  stream  of  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas,  in  a  vessel  connected  with  a 
suitable  receiver.  It  is  purified  by  a  solution  in 
hot  alcohol,  which  depositee  it  on  cooling  In  a  seoi- 
ciystalline  fopn.  • 

HYDROPHOBIA,  CURE  FOR.  At  Udina, 
in  Friule,  a  poor  roan  lying  under  the  Ingfatfol 
tortures  of  hydrophobia  was  cored  with  Mine 
draughts  of  vinegar,  given  him  by  mistake,  in- 
stead of  another  potion.  A  physician  at  Ftadna 
got  intelligence  of  this  event  at  Udina,  and  tried 
the  same  remedy  upon  the  patient  in  the  hospital^ 
administering  to  him  a  pound  of  vinegar  in  the 
morning,  another  at  noon,  and  a  tiurd  at  sunnC, 
and  the  man  was  speedily  and  perfectly  cured. 

HYDRO-SULPHOCYANIC  ACID.    A  pe- 
culiar  acid  occurring  in  the  seeds  and  binfwinii  of 
the  crucifers,  and  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  sheepw 
It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphocyaiiide 
of  lead  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  exoess, 
and  throwing  down  the  last  portion  of  {e»d  by  sul- 
phnreted  hydrogen.    It  may  also  be  |vepaied  by 
decomponng  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphocyanide 
of  silver  and  100  of  water,  by  sulpbureted  hydro- 
gen.   It  forms  a  colorless  fluid,  readily  undeisoiny 
decomposition  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat   with 
the  bases  it  forms  compounds  termed  sttipkoey' 
nideSf  most  of  which  mayjM  formed  by  BatoiatiDg 
the  acid  with  the  oxide,  or  hydrate*  of  the  base,  or 
from  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassiumy  and  a  sotobto 
salt  .of  the  base,  by  double  decomposition^— ^^j- 
phocyamde  of  potassium  is  formed  by  drying. 
pruBsiate  of  potash  to  expel  its  water,  powdeiing,  * 
adding  ^  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  finuig  in  an 
iron  vessel  at  a  low  red  heat,  until  the  escaping 
bubbles  of  gas  mflame  in  the  air,  and  bum  with  a 
red  light ;  Uie  mass  must  be  then  cooled,  dianhrsd 
in  boiling  water,  treated  with  a  solution  c^  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  until  it  ceases  to  beoome  tuitid, 
next  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtered,  evap- 
orated, and  crystallized.    The  crystals  must  be 
redisBolved  in  alcoliol,  and  the  solution  refiltered 
and  recrystallized.    Forms  ooloriess,  deliquescent, 
prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.^ — 
Sulphocyanide  of  lead  is  prepared  by  mixing  con- 
centrated Bolotions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium.     Lustrous  yellow   opaqoo 
crystals,  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  into  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  and  a  basic  salt     If  subacetate 
of  lead  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate  in  the  abow 
formula,  a  basic  sulphocyanide  of  lead  will  bt 
formed^ — Sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  po- 
tosulphate  of  iron.     An  insoluble  granular  poiniir. 
— Sulphocyanide  of  silver  is  formed  by  predpla- 
ting  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  by  sulphocyaatde  oC 
potaasiam.    White,  insoluble.     By  solutioB  in  am- 
monia it  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  caystalUna 
white  plates. 

HYDROTELLURIC    ACID.      A    peenKar 
gaseous  body  discovered  by  Davy  in  1809*  u^ 
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fermed  in  a  similar  mannor  to  hydrogen  by  digest- 
iiig  muriatic  acid  on  an  alloy  of  tellurium  with 
sine  or  iron.  It  pooaciBOo  feeble  acid  properties, 
and  precipitates  teUureU  from  metallic  solutions. 
It  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  then  forms  liquid  hy» 
drotelluric  acid,  or  tellureted  hydrogen. 

HYPROUS.  Coutaining  chemically  combined 
water.     (See  Htdrate.) 

HYDROXANTHIC  ACID.  The  name  ori- 
ginally given  by  Zeise  to  xaathic  acid. 

MYDRURET.  Syn.  Htdroguret.  Htdru- 
BRTDM,  {Lat.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
metal. 

H YGRUSIN.  A  name  given  by  Hbio  to  the 
Aeopt^ne  of  Berzelius,  or  the  liquid  and  more  vol- 
atile portion  of  essential  oils. 

UY08CYAMIA.  Syn.  Htosctaminum.  Hy- 
QSCTAMiNB.  HvoscTAM A.  Hyoscyamina.  Au  al- 
kaloid discovered  by  Brando  in  common  henbane, 
(hyoscyamus  nigra.)  It  is  powerfully  narcotic. 
Chevallier,  Brault,  and  Poggiale,  eminent  and  skil- 
ful chemists,  have  failed  to  procure  it.  (Jour,  de 
Pharm.)  It  may  be  obtained  in  prisms,  and  with 
the  acids  forms  salts. 

HYPNOTICS.  (From  hmoi,  sleep.)  Medi- 
cines that  induce  sleep.  Opium,  morphia,  and 
henbane,  are  the  principal  hypnotics.  (See  Ano- 
dyne.) 

HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Eochlo- 
RiKB.  A  gaseous  compound,  discovered  by  Davy 
in  181 1.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  agi- 
tating together  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  peroxide  of 
mercury  and  2  parts  of  water,  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  chlorine  gas.  The  filtered  liquid  is  fluid  hy- 
poehlorons  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation 
at  a  temperature*  considerably  below  212'*^,  as  at 
that  heat  it  suffers  rapid  decomposition.  It  bleaches 
powerfully,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  light  and 
contact  with  various  substances,  especially  pow- 
dered glass  or  angular  bodies.  The  compounds 
popularly  called  cfuoride  of  limey  wodct  and  pot- 
msA,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  hypochlorites,  but 
the  point  is  undetermined. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  (From  hwoxovipiaMs, 
one  who  it  hipped.)  The  vapors,  lowness  of  spir- 
its, blue  devils.  This  disease  chiefly  afiects  per- 
sons of  the  melancholic  temperament,  and  is  com- 
monly induced  by  hard  study,  irregular  habits  of 
hfe,  want  of  proper  social  intercourse,  and  exercise. 
The  treatment  may  in  most  cases  be  similar  to  that 
mentioned  under  dyspepsia,  observing,  however, 
that  success  depencb  more  on  amusing  and  enga- 
gmg  the  mind,  and  in  gradually  weaning  it  fi^m 
M  conceits,  than  in  the  mere  administration  of 
medicine.  When  the  patiMit  is  tormented  with  a 
visionary  or  exaggerated  sense  of  pain,  or  of  some 
concealed  disease,  or  a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain 
penMns,  places,  at  things,  or  groundless  apprehen- 
eioos  of  personal  danger  or  poverty,,  or  the  con  vie- 
tion  of  having  experienced  some  dreadful  accident 
or  misfortune,  the  better  way  is  to  avoid. any  direct 
attempts  to  alter  his  opinions,  but  to  endeavor  to 
inspire  confidence  in  some  method  of  relieil  Gre- 
ding  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  con- 
ceived that  his  stomach  was  full  of  frogs,  which 
had  been  successively  spawning  ever  since  he  had 
bathed,  when  a  boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had  per- 
eeived  some  tailpoles ;  and  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
cndaaToring  to  get  them  removed.    Another  pa- 


tient periiaps  conceives  himself  to  be  a  giant ;  a 
secohd  as  heavy  as  lead  ;  a  third  a  feather,  in  con- 
tmual  danger  of  hemg  blown  away  by  the  wind ; 
and  a  fourth  a  piece  of  glass,  and  is  hourly  fearful 
of  being  broken.  Marcellus  Dentatus  mentions  a 
baker  of  Ferrara,  who  thought  himself  a  lump  of 
butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near 
the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted.  The  writer  of 
this  article  once  knew  a  man  who  always  put  on 
his  coat  the  wroug  side  in  front,  because  he  con- 
ceived his  face  looked  behind  him.  In  such  cases 
it  is  useless  to  argue  with  the  patient,  as  it  only 
causes  irritation,  and  increases  the  malady. 

HYPONITROUS  ACID.  A  highly  volatile 
liquid,  gaseous  at  common  temperatures,  firtit  ob- 
tained by  Gay  Lussac,  by  confiuing  a  mixture  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  excess  and  oxygen  gas,  in 
a  glass  tube  over  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure 
potasBa,  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  200  meas- 
ures of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  50  measures  of 
oxygen,  both  quite  dry,  by  exposing  the  resulting 
orange  fumes  to  intense  cold,  which  condenses 
them  mto  a  liquid.  When  10  parts  of  nitric  acid 
sp.  gr.  1*3  are  poured  on  1  part  of  starch  in  a  ca- 
pacious retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  *<  pure  hyponitrons  acid  is  disen- 
gaged." (Liebig  and  Gregory,  Turner's  Chem.,  7th 
ed.  p.  848.)  At  0^  F.,  hyponitrons  acid  b  a  color- 
less liquid,  but  green  at  higher  temperatures;  rap- 
idly voidlilizing  in  orange-colored  vapors.  It  is 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water  and  the  bases, 
b^t  the  earthy  and  alkaline  hyponitrates  may  be 
indirectly  formed  by  exposing  the  corresponding 
nitrates  to  a  gentle  red  heat. 

HYPO-PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  A  peculiar 
viscid  liquid  discovered  by  Dulong  in  1816,  and 
obtained  by  treating  phosphnret  of  bariiun  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  phosphureted  hydrc^en 
has  escaped,  filtering,  throwing  down  the  baryta 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering  and 
evaporating.  It  is  a  pow6iful  deoxidizing  agent, 
and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  hypophos- 
phiUs.  The  hypophosphites  of  the  alkalis  may 
be  prepared  by  precipitating  au  earthy  hypophos- 
phite  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  by  directly  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  with  those  carbonates.  The 
earthy  hypophosphites  may  be  formed  by  boiling 
the  earths  in  a  caustic  state  along  with  water  and 
a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  filtering,  and  evap 
orating.  Ail  the  hypophosphites  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  those  of  the  alkalis,  both  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  they  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 

HYPOSULPHOBENZIDIC  ACID.  A  sour 
liquid,  or  crystals,  obtained  by  decomposing  bypo- 
suiphobenzidate  of  copper  by  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  hyposulpho' 
benzidates.  The  salt  of  baryta  may  be  formed 
by  saturating  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  with  benzole, 
adding  water,  filtering,  neutralizing  the  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  again  filtering,  eva{)orating, 
and  crystallizing.  Hyposvlphobenzidate  of  cop- 
per may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  last  salt 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  filtering,  evaporating,  and 
crystallizing. 

HYPOSULPIIOBENZOIC  ACID.  Syn. 
SuLPHOBBNzoic  Acio.  Prep.  Accurately  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acid  hyposulphobenzoate  of  ba- 
ryta with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate  fint  over 
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the  open  fire,  and  then  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Crystaliine,  deliquescent,  sour ;  forming 
salts  ctLWed  kyposiilphobenzates  or  sulphohenxaies. 
The  acid  salt  of  baryta  may  be  made  by  conduct- 
ing the  vapors  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
dry  receiver,  containing  crystals  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  As  soon  as  a 
txaiislucent  mass  is  formed,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
decant  the  clear,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  ba- 
ryta, evaporate,  and  add  some  muriatic  acid,  when 
crystals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.  It  may  be 
decolored  by  animal  charcoal,  and  purified  from 
muriatic  acid  by  repeated  ro-solutions. 

HYPOSULPHO-INDIGOIC  ACID.  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  one  of  the  acids  obtained  by 
precipitating  sulphate  of  indigo  with  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  com- 
pouud  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  discovered  by 
Welter  and  Gay  Lussuc.  It  is  prepared  by  pass- 
ing sulphurous  acid  gas  through  water,  holding  in 
suspension  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  pow- 
der. The  manganese  is  then  precipitated  by  baryta 
m  excess,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
through  the  liquid,  which  is  next  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated, when  crystals  of  hyposulphate  of  baryta  will 
be  obtained.  These,  when  dissolved,  and  carefully 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  yield  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  concen- 
trated until  its  sp.  gr.  becomes  1'35.  It  neutral- 
izes the  alkalis  and  earths,  forming  salts  dalled  hy- 
posulphatesy  which  are  soluble. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.  Prep.  (Ca^ 
paun's  process.)  Boil  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda  with  sulphur  until  saturated.  Then  pass  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  into  the  solution  until  there  re- 
mains but  a  very  small  portion  of  Na  S*  undecom- 
posed.  This  may  be  asc^taijied  by  filtering  a 
small  portion  of  the  solution,  which  ought  to  have 
a  very  pale  yellow  color.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated by  boiling  to  a  sirupy  consistence.  The  am- 
bient air,  during  evaporation,  acts  upon  the  Na  S' 
which  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  converts  it  into 
hyposulphite  soda.  This  last-mentioned  salt  crys- 
tallizes from  the  sirupy  solution.  W^p  the  salt  is 
dry,  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  If  tftte  still  re- 
mains some  sulphuret  of  soda  in  the  sirup,  with  a 
view  to  its  removal,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  mix 
it  with  one  half  of  its  weight  of  alcohol,  aud  shake 
it  well.  The  alcohol  takes  up  the  sulphuret  of  soda, 
and  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
which  latter  is  set  aside  to  crystallize,  without  re- 
moving the  supernatant  alcoholic  layer. 

"  It  appears  to  roc  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  modify  this  operation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  procure  the  bisulphite  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
disengaged  from  bniised  charcoal  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Then  mix  with  this  solution  (of  bisulphite 
soda)  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  prepared  in  the 
moist  way  above  mentioned,  in  slight  excess  ;  fil- 
ter, evaporate,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.'*  (Ber- 
xelius.) 

HYPOSULPHUROUS  ACID.  The  hyposuU 
phitest  or  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  this  acid 
with  the  bases,  may  either  be  obtained  by  digest- 
ing sulphur  in  solutions  of  the  sulphites,  or  by  pass- 
ing the  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  alkaline  solutions. 


The  kyponUpkUet  oC  potassa  and  soda 

the  remarkable  property  of  dissolving  a  large  qii«n« 

tity  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  some  other  melsilM 

compounds,  hence  their  use  in  the  ait  of  plioto- 

graphy. 

HYSTERICS.  Syu.  HrsrsaiA,  (from  iwn^ 
the  vDomb.)  The  treatment  of  this  disease  varies 
with  the  causes  and  the  symptonos.  Bleeding  and 
depletives  are  generally  had  recourse  to  in  robust 
and  plethoric  habits,  and  stimulants  and  tonics  m 
those  of  a  weakly  or  relaxed  constitution.  Afiu- 
sion  of  cold  water,  and  nasal  stimulants,  will  fre- 
quently remove  the  fit,  in  mild  cases.  Exeross, 
proper  aojusements,  and  n^ular  hooB  and  diet, 
are  the  best  preventives.  (See  AsriHYSTEaic 
Draught.) 


IGASURIC   ACID.    Syn.  Amwu  Igasobi- 

CUM.  An  acid  discovered  by  Pelle4|^  aad  Caven- 
tou,  associated  with  strychnine  in  the  faba  spata 
ignatii  and  nux  vomica.  It  may  be  obtaintii  by 
digesting  the  rasped  or  ground  beans  first  in  eUnri 
and  then  in  boiluig  alcohol,  evaporating  tbo  latter 
decoction  to  dryness,  diifusing  the  resdBO^  tfarom^ 
water,  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  magnttia,  again 
boiling  for  some  minutes,  filtering,  vasbing  tbs 
powder  witli  cold  wateCi  a|kHi  digesting  it  in  alco- 
hol, and  filtering.  Tnt  mauurate  «f  magnetm 
thus  obtained  is  then  dissolIB  in  boilii^  water,  tbs 
solution  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  tiie 
precipitate,  {igasurate  of  lead,)  after  being  wash* 
ed  aud  diffused  through  distilled  water,  is  dec(Hn» 
posed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  solution  thw 
obtained  yields  crystals  on  being  evaporated. 

IMPERATORINE.  A  neutral,  fusible,  and 
acrid-taAed  substance,  extractqd  by  means  of 
ether  from  the  roots  of  imperatoria  ostrutium.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

IMPERIAL.  Syn,  Imperui«  Druik.  Fomi 
iMP£RiALiB.  Prep.  I.  Cream  of  tartar  ji(a.i  intk 
orange  or  lemon-peel  3  oz. ;  lump  sugar  4  oz. ;  bal- 
ing water  3  pints ;  digest  in  a  clsse  vessel  iHll 
cold,  then  poor  off  the  clear. 

II.  (Collier.)  To  the  last  add  cream  of  tartar  |> 
oz.,  and  sweeten  to  palate.  Refrij^rant ;  a  com* 
mon  drink  in  fevers,  and  in  bot  weather. 

INDIAN  RUBBER  BLACKli^©.  Prep.  L 
(Bryant  and  James's  paste.)  Ivory  black  60  lbs.; 
treacle  45  lbs. ;  good  vinegar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  ef 
each  12  lbs. ;  Indian  rubber  oil  9  lbs. ;  mix. 

II.  {Bryant  and  James's  liquid.)    Ivory 
60  lbs. ;  treacle  45  lbs. ;  gum  (dissolved)  1  lU. ; 
egar  (No.  24)  20  gallons ;  oil  of  vitriol  24  Ifaa,  \ 
Indian  rubber  oil  9  lbs. ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  Indian  rubber  oil  is  made  of 
caoutchouc  18  oz.,  dissolved  in  rape  oil  9  lbs.  by 
means  of  heat  The  ingredients  are  mixed  togetbsi 
in  the  same  order  aud  manner  as  common  blacking* 

INDIGESTION,  (POPULAR  REMEDIES 
FOR.)  Prep.  I.  {Ahemethy's  pills.)  Caiomtk 
and  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each  20  gm. ; 
powdered  gum  guaiacum  40  gn. ;  Castile  ssef  f. 
B.,  (about  25  gre. ;)  beat  into  a  mass,  and  diride  in- 
to 20  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  night  and  moniFy  oc<-> 
casionally. 

II.    (br.  BahingtotCs  mixture^     Infusian  of 
calumba  6  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potassa  1  dr. ;  conh« 
pound  tincture  of  gentian  3  dr. ;  mix.    Dott.  %  ot 
3  tablcspoonfuls  daily  at  noon. 
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ilL  (Dr.  BaiUy'9  miMture,)  Epeom  salts  3 
dr« ;  iufusioii  of  xoses  ^  pint ;  tinotore  of  cascariUa 
^  oz.  Dose,  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening. 

IV.  (Dr.  Gregory's  mixture.)  Carbonate  of 
potaasa  ^  pz. ;  cinnamon  water  and  distilied  water, 
of  each  6  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  gentian  1  oz. ; 
mix.     Ooee.  As  last 

V.  (Dr.  J.  Hutchinson.)  QaickHine  ^  oz.>  slaked, 
by  apriukling  on  it  a  little  water,  and  when  it  has 
fallen  to  powder,  add  water  1^  pint,  and  bruised 
cinchona  bark  1  oz. ;  macerate  with  occasional 
agitation  for  3  hoars,  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  liquor,  and  further  add  ti(teture  of 
cinchona  bark  2  0Z.4  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3  drs. ; 
sirup  of  oranxe-peel  X  oz. ;  mix  well,  aud  keep  it 
in  a  oorked  bottle. '  Dose.  A  wineglassful  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  accompanying  its  use  with  an  occa- 
sional done  of  a  saline  aperient.  "  Such  were  the 
renovating  effects  of  this  medicine  on  me,  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  denominated  the  true  aqua 
vitee  ;  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  health 
and  Btreugth  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed." 
(Sir  J.  Jervis,  Bart) 

VI.  {Dr.  Reece*8  mixture.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
I  dr. ;  compound  tincture  of  rhatany  1  oz. ;  tinc- 
tures of  ginger  and  eliamomiles,  of  each  3  dr. ; 
camphor  julep  7  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  3  tablespoonfuls 
twice  a  day.     (See  Dyspepsia.) 

INDIGO.    Syn.  AsiL.   Blru  d*Inoe  ;  Indigo, 

^/*r.)  IndICUM  ;  PlQMENTUM  InqJCUM,  {Lat.)  lv6lK0¥, 

{Gr.)  A  blue  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves 
smd  yonng  shoots  of  several  species  of  indigofera 
and  nerium,  by  soaking  them  either  in  cdid  water, 
OTt  still  better,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at  about 
iQS°  Fahr.,  till  the  liquor  becomes  deep  green ;  it 
is  then  drawn  off,  and  beat  or  churned  till  blue 
flakes  appear,  lime-water  is  next  added,  the  yel- 
low liquor  drawn  off,  the  blue  sediment  dried,  and 
Sarmed  into  small  lumps.  Used  as  a  blue  dye  and 
{eut,  and  occasionally  in  mediciue  for  epilepsy, 
ro,  though  apparently  a  very  simple  sub- 
is  composed  of  several  distinct  principles, 
by  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  oxygen,  chlo- 
ine,  &c.,  yields  other  substances  possessing  consid- 
erable interest.  The  followiug  are  the  chief  of 
these  compounds,  of  which  the  word  indigo  consti- 
tntee  a  portion  of  the  name  :— 

Pure  indigo,  or  indigo  blue.  I.  Powdered  in- 
digo 5  parts ;  green  vitriol  10  parts ;  hydrate  of 
Ume  15  parts ;  water  60  parts ;  mix,  agitate  oc- 
C^onally  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  then  decant 
the  clear  portion,  preciiMtate  with  hydrochloric 
acidy  and  wash  the  powder,  first  with  water,  and 
than  with  boiling  alcohol,  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
acqniie  a  yellow  color. 

IL  Caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar,  of  each  1 
part ;  water  20  parts ;  powdered  indigo  5  parts  ; 
mix,  and  proceed  as  above. 

III.  (Thos.  Taylor.)  Powdered  indigo  2  parts; 
plaster  of  Paris  1  part ;  water,  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  mixture  to  a  thin  paste ;  spread  the  mass 
evenly  upon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  the  depth  of  | 
ineh,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat  It  must  then 
be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  vpini  lamp,  when  a 
disgnsting  odor  will  be  evolved,  the  mass  will 
begin  to  smoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
covered  with  a  dense  porple  vapor,  which  will 
into  brilliant  flattened  prisms  or  plates  of 
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an  intense  copper  color,  forming  a  thick  velvety 
coating  over  the  surface  immediately  exposed  to 
the  heat ;  shouM  the  mass  catch  fire,  it  may  in- 
stantly be  extinguished  by  a  drop  of  water  let  fall 
upon  it    Prod.  15  to  Idj. 

IV.  (Fritsche.)  Indigo  and  grape  sugar,  ^ 
each  1  part ;  put  them  into  a  bottle  capable  oi 
holding  40  parts  of  liquid ;  half  fill  the  bottle  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  other  half  with  alcohol 
holding  1^  part  of  a  very  concentrated  lye  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  agitate  well,  and,  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear.  The  liquid  thus  obtain- 
ed possesses  an  intense  yellowish  red  color,  but 
quickly  passes,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  through  the 
various  shades  of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  at  the 
same  time  depositing  indigo  blue,  in  scales.  These 
must  be  well  washed,  firat  in  alcohol,  and  lastly 
in  water.  Product.  More  than  50}  of  the  indi- 
go employed.  This  ofieis  the  easiest  and  most 
correct  means  of  testing  commercial  indigo,  and 
is  well  calculated,  from  its  simplicity,  for  the  use  of 
dyers. 

Indigogen,  irtdigotine,  indigo  whitet  or  re- 
duced indigo.  Prep.  The  yellow  alkaline  solu- 
tion obtained  by  one  of  the  above  processes  is 
carefully  protected  from  the  air,  both  before  and 
after  precipitation  with  muriatic  acid;  and  the 
precipitate,  after  being  rapidly  washed  with  re- 
cently boiled  distilled  water,  or  with  dilute  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  drained  on  a  filter,  and  dried  in 
vacuo.  The  product  consists  of  a  grayish  mass 
of  minute  crystals,  generally  light-blue  on  the 
sosface,  and  rapidly  turning  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  White  indigo  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  color. 
These  solutions  deposite  indigo  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Indigo  gluten  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  on  indigo.     It  possesses  little  interest 

Indigo  brown  is  obtained  from  powdered  in- 
digo by  treating  it  first  with  dilute  acid,  and  tlien 
with  a  hot  strong  caustic  lye,  which  must  after- 
wards be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve 
out  acetate  of  potassa.  A  dark  brown  substance 
resembling  hnmic  acid. 

Indigo  red  is  obtained  by  boiling  ajcohol  on 
powdered  indigo  exhausted  of  the  two  previous 
substances,  by  dilute  acids  and  strong  alkaline 
lyes.  When  heated,  indigo  red  is  converted  into 
a  white  sublimate,  (deoxydized  indigo  red,)  but  re- 
covers its  color  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  This 
substance  has  also  been  called  the  Rsn  Resin  of 
Indioo. 

Indigo  purple  or  phenecine,  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate obtauied  by  filtration  from  a  solution  of 
indigo  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  when  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

INDIGO  DYES.  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  solutions  of  indigo  for  dyeing.  1.  By 
deoxydizing  it  and  dissolving  it  in  alkaline  men- 
strua. 2.  By  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid.  The 
former  constitutes  the  ordinary  indigo  vat  of  the 
dyeiB. 

Prep.  I.  a.  (Cold  vat.)  Finely-powdered  in- 
digo 1  lb.;  green  copperas  (as  free  as  poosiblo 
from  red  oxide)  2^  to  3  lbs. ;  newly-slaked  quick- 
lime 3^  to  4  lbs. ;  triturate  the  powdered  indigo 
with  a  little  water  or  an  alkaline  lye,  then  mix  it 
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with  some  hot  water,  add  the  l::nf»,  again  well 
mix,  after  which  pour  in  the  solution  of  copperas, 
and  agitate  thoroughly.  A  little  potash  or  soda  is 
frequently  added,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of 
lime  omitted.  For  use,  a  portion  of  this  prepara- 
t^n  vat  is  ladled  into  the  dyeing  vat,  as  wanted. 
ASier  using  for  some  time  the  vat  must  be  re- 
frnshed  with  a  little  copperas  and  fresh-slewed 
line,  when  the  sediment  must  be  well  stirred  up, 
and  the  whole  mixed  together. 

b.  {Potash  vat.)  Indigo,  in  fine  powder,  12 
lbs. ;  madder  8  lbs. ;  bran  9  lbs. ;  potash  34  lbs. ; 
water  at  125°  F.  120  cubic  feet ;  mix  well ;  at 
the  end  of  36  hours  add  14  lbs.  more  potash,  and 
after  10  or  12  hoare  longer,  further  add  10  lbs.  of 
potash,  rouse  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  fermentation 
and  reduction  of  the  indigo  are  well  developed., 
which  generally  takes  place  in  about  72  hours, 
add  a  little  freshly-slaked  quicklime.  This  vat 
dyes  very  quickly,  and  the  goods  lose  less  of  their 
color  in  alkaline  and  soapy  solutions  than  when 
dyed  in  the  common  vat 

Remarks.  Wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  may 
all  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat  by  passing  them 
through  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  through 
the  indigo  vat  for  about  fifteen  minutes  ;  the  stuff 
should  bb  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  immersion  in 
the  vat  and  exposure  repeated  till  the  color  be- 
comes sufficiently  deep.  The  addition  of  a  little 
woad  and  madder  to  the  vat  improves  the  dye. 
Other  deoxydizing  substances,  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  may  be  used  to  effect  the  deoxydation 
of  the  indigo;  thus  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda, 
grape  sugar,  indigo,  and  water,  is  often  employed 
on  the  Continent  for  this  purpose,  and  orpiment, 
lime,  and  pearlash  are  also  occasionally  used. 
When  properly  prepared,  the  indigo  vat  may  be 
kept  in  action  for  several  mouths  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  other  of  its  constituents,  ai  required. 
An  excess  of  either  copperas  or  lime  should  be 
avoided. 

II.  Dissolve  indigo  1  )b.  in  smoking  sulphuric 
acid  4^  lbs.,  or  oil  of  vitriol  7  or  8  lbs.,  in  the  way 
directed  under  liquid  blue,  page  122,  and,  after 
standing  48  hours,  add  water  2  gallons.  This 
liquid  is  added  to  water  as  required,  and  the  cloth, 
previously  boiled  with  alum,  is  immersed  in  it,  and 
the  boiling  and  immersion  are  repeated  until  the 
wool  becomes  sufficiently  dyed. 

Remarks.  With  the  above  dye  every  shade  of 
blue  may  be  dyed,  but  it  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed to  give  a  ground  to  logwood  blues ;  in 
which  case  the  stuff  is  usually  prepared  by  a  boil 
with  a  mixed  mordant  of  alum,  tartar,  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  blue  solution, 
and  then  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath,  to  which  a  little 
potash  has  been  added.  When  the  above  sul- 
phuric solution  of  indigo  is  diffused  through  water, 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  wool  plunged  there- 
in, and  allowed  to  remain  as  it  cools  for  24  hears, 
and  then  taken  out,  drained,  washed  in  water 
until  the  latter  ceases  to  be  colored,  and  then 
boiled  for  about  15  minutes  in  water  containing  1 
or  2g  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
or  a  weight  equal  to  .<\bout  §  of  the  indigo  em- 
ployed, the  blue  color  will  forsake  the  wool,  and 
becDme  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  liquid,  when 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  imparts  a 
fiae  blue  to  cloth.    The  names  soluble  blue,  dis- 


tilled  bluej  blue  rarmtne,  &c.,  &c,  have  been  ap* 
plied  to  it ;  it  is  in  reality  a  csmUeo-sulpliale  of 
potassa,  or  a  double  sulphate  of  indigo  and  potassa. 
It  may  be  purified  by  evaporation  to  a  sirap, 
and  agitation,  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid ;  it  may  thea 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  it  forms  a  daik 
blue  powder. 

INDIGOIC  ACID.  Syn,  Amuc  Acm.  Ai 
acid  obtained  by  Chevreul  by  the  action  of  iSM» 
boiling  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  indigo  in  powder  to  boilmg  nitxie 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  12  or  15  parts  of 
water,  flb  long  as  effervescence  ensues;  a  littls 
water  being  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  prs- 
vent  the  formation  of  carbaftotic  aM.  The  clear 
yellow  liquid  is  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  the 
crystals  deposited  as  it  cools,  redissolved  b  boflmf 
water,  and  acetate  of  lead  added  na  long  as  it 
causes  a  brown  precipitate.  The  filtered  liqimr 
deposites  crystals  of  anilate  of  lead  on  cooling, 
which  by  resolution  in  boiling  water,  and  deeooi- 
posiLion  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  cr^^als  of  aaiie 
acid.  Colorless,  fusible,  yellowish  white  needsi, 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  eoiuUs 
in  boilivg  water.  It  forms  soluble  and  cr3rstaUiza- 
ble  salts,  called  Anilates  or  Indigotatbs,  wift 
some  of  the  bases. 

INFANT'S  PRESERVATIVE,  (ATKIN- 
SON'S.)  Prep.  Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  Stj; 
white  sugar  Jij  ;  ^il  of  aniseed  20  dirope ;  com- 
pound spirit  of  ammonia  3iiss  ;  laudanum  3j ;  sinip 
of  saffron  ^  ;  caraway  water  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  liftasure  1  pint     (Haggard.) 

INFUSION.  Syih  Infusion,  {Pr.)  lifrsmn ; 
Infusio,  {Lat.f  from  in/undo,  to  pom*  in.)  In 
Pharmacy,  a  liquid  preparation  obtained  by  pour- 
ing water  of  any  required  temperature  upoi 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  suf^ring  it  to 
stand  a  certain  tima.  Shavings,  leaves,  and  flowen, 
require  no  previous  preparation  ;  but  roots,  waods, 
and  other  solid  substances  must  be  bnsHd  or 
sliced,  if  in  the  green  or  recent  state,  or  bruiwda  sr 
coarsely  pulverized,  if  dry,  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
posing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  actioa  4, 
of  the  menstruum.  ' 

The  substances  extracted  by  water  from  vesfHa- 
bles  by  infusion   are  chiefly   gum,   mocos,  ex* 
tractive,  tannin,  certain  vegetable  acids,  the  bttier  ; 
and  narcotic  principles,  gum -resin,  easential  oil, 
and  alkalis.    Some  of  these  substances  are  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  at  ordinary  tempervil 
tures;   but  more   readily  so  in   hot  water,  aif 
freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.    The  tempetataM 
of  the  water  should  l^  therefore  pffOpoitioiMd  Is 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  matter  operated  n 
For  mere  demulcent  infusions,  in  which  fefsilL  ^ 
and  gum  are  the  chief  subetanceti  sou^i^t  ts  be 
dissolved  out,  and  when  the  active  {moc^  ii 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  unless  neariy  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  boiling  water  alone  AmSi  be 
employed ;   but  when  the  medicinal  rirtK*  of 
vegetables   are  soluble  in  water  at  k>wer  tem-^ 
peratures,  it  is  better  to  employ  hot  water,  and  to 
allow  a  little  longer  period  for  the  digfsuou.    Is 
many  cases  temperate  water,  (from  60  to  lO^,^  or 
tepid  water,  (from  80  to  90^,)  may  be  us«d  with 
advantage,  especially  in  the  pre|Ma«tion  of  ars* 
matic  bitter  infusions,  and  in  most  cases,  where  il 
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that  the  product  ahould  contain  as  little 
inert  matter  ae  poesible ;  but  when  water  at  low 
temperatures  is  employed,  the  period  of  the  macera- 
tKHi  must  be  proportionately  increased.  By  adopt- 
ing the  method  of  maceration  in  vaeuoy  the  men* 
atrumn  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  contact  with  the 
Tegetable  matter  for  an  unlimited  period,  without 
deconiposition  taking  place. 

Inf  uaioDs,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  under^ 
qHU&tanaouB  decompositifm  by  keepingi  especially 
in  vr9TWMx  weather,  when  a  few  hours  are  often  suf- 
ficient for  their  passage  into  a  state  of  active  fer- 
mentation ;  they  should  therefore  be  prepared  for 
use  daily,  as  beyond  24  hours  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  The  London  College  directs  a  pint 
only  to  be  made  at  a  time,  thus  very  properly  re- 
Kardin^  them  as  extemporaneous  preparations.  See 

DKCOCTTIONa 

*«*  As  many  infusions  which  are  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine  must  necessarily  escape  no- 
tioe  in  the  following  list,  it  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
mark* that  the  Infusions  of  all  vegetables  that  do 
■oi  azert  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  human 
frame,  may  be  made  by  pouring  1  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  1  oz.  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  macerate  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  and 
the  I>BOOCTiONB  of  the  same  vegetables  may  be 
made  by  boiling  the  above  ingredients  in  the  same 
proportions  for  10  or  15  minutes,  instead  of  <^ru- 
tmg  by  mere  infusion.  The  ordinary  dose  of  such 
infuaioas  and  decoctions  is  1  to  2  oz.  three  or  four 

INFUSION,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  Syn,  In- 
wumGM  AMTiscoRBUTicuii.  Prep,  (£.  H.) "  Water 
trefoil  (menyanthes  aquaticum)  Jij ;  orange  ^ ; 
boiling  water  4  pints ;  infuse  for  a  night,  strain,  and 
add  ccKnpound  spirits  of  boiseradish  half  a  pint 

INFUSIONS,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  Inp. 
A*raiKOBNa  Prep.  I.  Oak  bark  ^aa  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter ^  pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  to  each  Jiss  of  the 
strained  liquor  add  powdered  galls  10  gn. ;  tincture 
oi  iratecbo,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and 
sirup  of  orange  peel,  of  each  See,  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cusparia  ^  ;  tincture  of  catechu 
sr  kino  3j  ;  powdered  ipecacuanha  3  gis. ;  powder- 
ad  <^ti3m  ^  a  gr. ;  mix  for  a  dose.   In  diarrbcBa,  iLC 

INFUSION,  BITTER  PURGING.  Syru 
Isr.  AiLUioii  PuaoANs  (P.  L.  1746.)  The  same 
as  compound  gentian  mixture. 

INFUSION,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  Inp.  ca- 
nARTicuM.  Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  senna  Jj ;  tinc- 
^BUies  of  senna  and  jalap,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and 
^^vp  of  senna,  of  each  3j ;  mix,  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  senna  Jiss ;  Epsom  salts  3vj ; 
tinctures  of  jalsp  and  castor,  of  each  3j ;  lauda- 
Buin  and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  each  10  drops ; 

:,  for  1  dose. 

III.  Infusion  of  senna  ^ij ;  potassio-tartrate  of 
5yj ;  cinnamon  water  Jss ;  mix,  for  2  doses. 

IV.  Senna  leaves  ^  oz. ;  Glauber  salts  3  oz. ; 
lin^  water  ^  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  strain, 

add  tincture  of  ginger  i  oz. ;  compound  tine- 

of  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  for  4  doses. 

INFUSION,    CEPHALIC.      Syn.  Inf.  ot- 

njcvM.    Prep.  (E.  H.)  Valerian  root  Jij ;  rose- 

3iv ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  infuse  12  hours, 

I,  and  add  aromatic  water  ^iv.  Do»e.  A  wine- 

ful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  antispasmodic*  and 

various  affections  of  the  head. 


INFUSION,  DIURETIC.  Syn.  Inf.  wcret- 
icuM.  Prep.  I.  Broom  tops  Jij;  boiling  water 
fxvj ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  cool,  and  add  sweel 
spirits  of  nitre  3iv.     Doee..  Jj  every  other  hour. 

II.  Infusion  of  foxglove  Jiv;  tincture  of  fox- 
glove 3ss ;  acetate  of  potassa  3j ;  laudanum  10 
drops.  Dose.  I  tablespoonful  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

III.  Juniper  berries  ^ij ;  aniseed  3ij ;  boiling 
water  lb.j ;  infuse  1  hour;  strain,  and  when  cold, 
add  compound  spirit  of  juniper  Jij ;  tincture  of 
squills  and  nitre,  of  each  3j.  Dose.  ^  a  teacupful 
frequently.  All  the  above  are  common  diuretics 
in  dropsiea 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  Inf.  Aloe^ 
Prep.  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  bruised,  3iv; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  digest  with  agitation  for  1  hour, 
and  when  cold  pour  on  the  clear.  Dose.  \  oz.  to 
1  oz.,  alone  or  combmed  with  ^  oz.  of  tincture  o^ 
rhubarb;  laxative. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Aloes  comfosituu.  Prep.  (Dr.  Foth* 
ergill.)  Aloes  3j;  rhubarb  and  calumba,  of  each 
3iv ;  lime  water  f  Jviij ;  spirit  of  horseradish  f  3iv ; 
infuse  for  12  hours.  An  excellent  stomachic  pur- 
gative. 

INFUSION  OF  ANGELICA.  Syn.  Inf. 
ANOEUCiB.  Angelica  root  3vj;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  2  hours  and  strain.  Aromatic  and 
stomachic. 

INFUSION  OF  ARNICA  Syn.  Inf.  Arni- 
ca. Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Joy.)  Flowers  of  leopard's 
bane  (arnica  montana)  3j ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  half  an  hour. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Leaves  or  flowers  3iss  or 
root  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f  Jxij. 

III.  (Fereira.)  Arnica  (flowers or  leaves?)  Jss ; 
boiling  water  1  pint  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic.  Dose,  f  Jss  to  f^.  The  operation  of 
arnica  appears  to  resemble  that  of  senega.  (Sun- 
delm.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARBERRY.  Syn.  Inf.  Ber- 
BEsis.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Bark  of  the  barberry 
shrub  ^ss;  boiling  water  ^  pint;  macerate  two 
hours,  and  strain.  Dose.  1  to  2  oz.  either  alone  or 
combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa 
and  tincture  of  calumba;  in  jaundice,  biliary 
fluxes,  and  other  cases  wheTe  heat  and  acrimony 
prevail. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK.  -Syn.  Inf.  Cincho- 
KMj  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Inf.  Corticis  CinchonjB. 
Infusion  de  Quinquina,  {Fr.)  Infuso  di  China, 
{JtaL)  Chinainfusuv,  {Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
Lanceleaved  (pale)  cinchona,  bruised,  Jj  ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  6  hours  in  a  lightly  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain. 

II.  {Inf.  dnckome  sine  colore.)  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Triturate  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the  water,  and 
add  the  remainder  (cold)  during  the  trituration; 
macerate  for  24  houn,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor. 

III.  (P.  £.)  From  any  species  of  cmchona,  in  a 
sunilar  way  to  the  infusion  of  cinchona,  P.  L. 

Remarks.  The  addition  of  f  3j  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  water  before  pouring  on  the  bark 
increases  its  solvent  power,  and,  consequently,  the 
strength  of  the  infusion.  Dose,  f  §|  to  f  Jij  three 
or  four  times  daily,  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  con- 
valescences.    (See  Decoction  of  Bark.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARK  AND  MAGNESIA 
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Syn,  Inf.  CiNCHONiS  cum  Magnesia.  Prep.  (P. 
U.  S.)  Bruised  bark  ^  ;  calcined  magueeia  3j ; 
boiling  water  f  ^xij ;  boil,  digest  I  hour,  and  strain. 
INFUSION  OF  BARK  WITH  LIME  WA- 
TER. Syn.  Inf.  CiNCHONiS  cum  AauA  Calcib. 
Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Bruised  cinchona  bark  JJ ;  lime 
water  (cold)  1  pint^  macerate  12  houis  in  a  cov- 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  COMPOUND.  Syn. 
Inf.  CiNcuoNjs  compositum.  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.) 
Cinchona  bark  ^ ;  red  rose  leaves  3iij ;  orange 
peel  (dried)  3ij  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  strain*  and  add  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  Siss. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  CONCENTRATED. 
Prep.  I.  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs.;  boiling 
water  6  lbs. ;  macerate  for  10  or  12  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  lbs. ;  mix 
well,  let  it  repose  for  24  hours,  and  filter  the  clear 
portion* 

II.  To  the  water  employed  hi  the  last  portion, 
add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  2  or  3  fluid  ounces,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

III.  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs. ;  cold  water 
8  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  lbs.;  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
3  or  4  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids,  and  either  macerate  the 
bark  in  them  for  a  week  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  displacement.  Product 
very  superior. 

Remarks.  One  fluid  drachm  of  either  of  the 
above,  added  to  7  fluid  drachms  of  water,  produces 
an  extemporaneous  infusion  of  cinchona  resem- 
bling that  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

INFUSION  OF  BLUE  FLAG.  Prep.  Blue 
flag  flowers  1  to  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  ma- 
cerate.    Used  for  the  color. 

INFUSION  OF  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Pr^p. 
From  ground  Brazil  wood  as  the  last  When 
wanted  to  keep,  3  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  are  added  to 
every  pint.     Used  as  coloring. 

INFUSION  OF  BROOM.  Syn.  Inf.  Sco- 
FARii.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Fresh  broom  tops  Jj ;  boil- 
ing distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in 
a  lightly -covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Diuretic  or 
purgative.     Dose.  1  to  4  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  BUCHU.  Syn.  Inf.  Buchu, 
(P,  D.)  Inf.  Bucku,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  DiosMiE,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Buchu  leaves  Jj ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic.     Dose.  IJ  oz.  to  2  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Inf. 
Radicis  CALUMfiiB.  Inf.  Calumbje,  (P.  L.  &,  E.) 
Inf.  Colombo,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Calum- 
ba  root,  sliced,  3v ;  boiling  distilled  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  2  hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  Dublin  form  is  similar,  but  orders 
only  3ij  of  calumba  root 

II.  {Infusum  calumba  cum  aqua  frigida.) 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Calumba,  in  coarse  powder,  Jss ; 
cold  water  1  pint ;  triturate  with  a  little  of  the 
water  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly,  then  put  it 
into  a  percolator,  aad  pass  cold  water  tlirough  it 
mitil  f  ^xvj  of  infusion  have  been  obtained. 

Remarks.  The  infusion  prepared  by  the  first  of 
the  above  formule  soon  spoils,  but  that  prepared  by 
the  second  will  keep  for  some  days.  Infusion  of 
cajumba  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic  bitter. 
Dose.  1  to  3  ounces  in  dyspepsia,  &rC.,  and  for  re- 
straining vomiting  and  duurhba  during  pregnancy 


or  dentition.    It  is  preferably  joiaed  with  aiMll 
doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potaasa. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA,  (CONCEN- 
TRATED.)  Prep.  I.  Calumba,  in  ooane  pow- 
der,  Jv ;  boiling  water  ^xvj ;  macerate  2  faoms; 
strain,  add  rectified  spirit  Jiv ;  and  the  next  day 
filter. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  calumba  root  5  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  5^  pints ;  cold  water  11  ptnti ; 
macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  with  frequent  agitatiw 
for  5  days  ;  express  the  liquor,  add  the  whites  of 
4  or  5  eggs,  previously  mixed  with  ^  pint  of  csU 
water,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes,  aiiow  it  to  re- 
pose for  1  week,  and  decant  the  clea*.  Should  it 
not  be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  filtered 
through  blotting  paper.    ProducL  20  lbs. 

III.  From  the  same  ingredients  as  the  last  but 
by  the  method  of  displacement 

Remarks.  The  concentrated  infusioa  produeed 
by  the  last  two  formula  is  of  eery  superior  qudi* 
ly,  and  has  acquired  a  mat  sale  in  the  whc^esalo 
trade,  f  3j  added  to  f  ovij  of  water  mokes  a  per- 
fectly transparent  liquid,  possessing  exactly  similar 
virtues  to  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L*. 

INFUSION  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn,  Ur. 
Capsici.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  capaicsB 
3iv  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  2  hours.  Dose.  ^  oz.  and  upwards  in 
malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlatina. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA.  SyM.  Iw. 
CoaTicis  Cascarji^la  Inf.  Cascarillje,  (P.  L. 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Cascarilla  bark,  hniised, 
Jiss  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hoaxa,  and 
strain.  A  light  and  aromatic  YntXet  tonic  Hose. 
1  to  3  oz.,  usually  comb'med  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tincture  of  cascarilla.  It  is  an  exoeUcaitmedi*> 
cine  in  various  stomach  complaints,  debttity,  div- 
rhoea,  ^c 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA,  (CONCEN- 
TRATED.) Prep.  Cascarilla,  (good  and  fia* 
grant,)  bruised,  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  3 
pints ;  cfAd  water  6  pints ;  macerate  in  a  cfaMS 
vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks,  The  product,  if  the  preceding  proceis  j 
be  well  managed,  resembles  brandy  in  color  anAJ 
transparency,  and  is  delightfully  fragrant   Sfacnildfl 
it,  however,  prove  slightly  opaque,  it  mav  be  rm^ 
dered  brilliant  by  shaking  it  up,tet  with  ahenftvj 
drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  afteivratAl 
with  the  whites  of  3  or  4  eggs,  previously  misei  ] 
with  a  few  ounces  of  water ;  it  will  then  either 
become  fine  by  repose  or  by  filtration.    Co«ceB» 
trated  infusion  of  cascarilla  may  also  be  advaiH 
tageously  made  from  the  same  ingredients  by  Iks 
method  of  displacement     (See  infusion  of  Ca- 
lumba, cong£ntrated.)  f  3j  of  this  infusion,  mixed 
with  f  3vij  of  water,  makes  a  preparation  exactly 
resembling  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Con- 
POUND  Infusion  of  Catechu.  Inf.  Catccsu,  (P. 
E.)  Inf.  Catrciiu  compositum,  (P.  L  St  DO 
Infusion  ob  Cachou,  (Fr.)  KATECBU-Iaresuii, 
(Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  5vj  ;  bruised  cin* 
namon  3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macnaie  i  hour; 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  college  onkm  f  ^xvij 
of  water,  and  the  addition  of  f  Jig  of  snip  to  the 
strained  liquid.  Astringent  Dose,  1  to  3  q&  in 
diarrhoea,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  or  after  every  U|«i 
dejection. 
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INFUSION  OF  CENTAURY.  Syn.  Iw. 
Ckntaurii.  Prep.  I.  (A.  T.  Thoroaon.)  Smn- 
Btiti  of  (coinmon  or  lesser)  centaury  Svj  ;  boUinjr 
water  ^  pint 

II.  (F.  Cod.)  Leaves  3j  ;  water  f  fxvj.  Bitter, 
stomachic ;  has  been  proposed  as  a  sabstituto  for 
faifuBion  of  gentian. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Syn. 
Chamomilk  Tba.  iNr.  Anthbmjdis,  (P.  L.  &.  £.) 
Int.  Cbammmeu,  (F.  D.)  Infusion  db  Camo- 
Miujs  RoMAiNB,  (Fr.)  Prep.  (F.  L.)  Chamo- 
mile  flowers  3v  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
10  minutes,  (20  minutes,  F.  £.,)  and  strain.  Tonic, 
iiitter,  and  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  S  oz.  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  drunk  cold,  as  it 
m  emetic  when  warm. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  Chamomiles  5  oz. ; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  till  the  mixture  weighs  exactly 
21  oz. ;  express  the  liquor  by  means  of  a  tincture- 
pren,  cool,  and  add  essential  oil  of  chamomile  15 
drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  5  oz. ; 
egitate  well,  let  it  repose  until  the  next  day,  then 
decant  the  clear,  and  filter.  Product.  Strongly 
bitter  and  odorous,  and  beautifully  transparent  8 
times  as  strong  as  the  infusion,  F.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CHERRY-LAUREL.  Syn. 
Imp.  Laueo-cbrasl  Prep.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Fresh 
cherry-laurel  leaves  Jiv ;  boiling  water  f  ^xxxij  ; 
oifuse  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  clarified  honey  Jiv. 
This  infusion  is  employed  externally;  in  large 
ioses  it  is  poisonous. 

INFUSION  OF  CHIRETTA.  Sym  Inf. 
CmRAYT^  Inf.  Chihettjb.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Chi- 
retta  f  iv ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours. 
A  tonic  bitter.  Doge.  1  to  2  oz.  combined  with 
carbonate  of  soda  or  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron  in  dyspepsia  and  debility. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES.  Syn.  Inf.  Carv- 
OPHILLOBCM.  Inf.  Cartofhilli,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (F.  L.)  Bruised  cloves  3iij,  (3i,  P.  D. ;) 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  and 
strain.  A  grateful  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  2  os. 
tjure  or  four  times  a  day. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES,  (CONCENTRA- 
TED.) Prep.  L  Bruised  cloves  Jiij  ;  boiling  wa« 
ier  f  Jxv ;  infuse  as  above  and  strain ;  when  cold 
»dd  reified  spirit  \  pint,  and  filter. 

VL  Bruised  cloves  1^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
^oart ;  cold  water  3  quarts ;  macerate  for  7  days, 
express  the  liquid,  and  filter.  Product  Very 
fine. 

Remarka.  The  above  is  6  thnes  the  strength  of 
the  infosion  of  cloves,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CUSP  ARIA.  iS^yn,  Infusion 
OP  AxoosTDRA.  Inf.  CusPARiiS,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Int. 
ANGusTinLK,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Angustura 
bark  3v ;  boiling  water  I  pmt ;  macerate  2  hours. 
Stimulant  and  tonic.  Dote.  1  to  3  oz.  three  or 
four  thnes  a  day,  m  typhos  fever,  biUoos  diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  DAHLIA  PETALS.  From 
the  violet  bine  variety,  1  oz.  to  a  pint  of  boUmg 
water. 

INFUSION  OF  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 
Syn.  Inf.  Belladonnas.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
Med  beUadomia  leaves  4  grs. ;  boilmg  water  f  Jij ; 
ktm  dose. 

IL  (Dr.  SftQndeBk)    Leaves  3« ;  boiling  water 


f  J]tij  ;  infuse,  strain,  and  to  every  f  Jvij  of  the  id* 
fusion  add  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  Jj. 

INFUSION  OF  DIGITALIS.'  Syn.  Inf 
OF  Foxglove.  Inf.  Digitalis.  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.) 
Infusion  db  Digitalb  Purfurinb,  (Fr.)  Finoer- 
HUT  AuFouss,  (Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  fox- 
glove leaves  oj  ;  spirit  of  cinnamon  f  ^  ;  boiling 
distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  the  leaves  in  the 
water  for  4  hours ;  strain,  and  add  the  spirit 

Remarko.  The  Dublin  form  is  similar,  but  the 
Edinburgh  college  orders  3ij  of  the  dried  leaves. 
Diuretic  and  narcotic.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.  every 
8  or  10  hours,  till  it  exerts  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  body. 

INFUSION  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Inf.  Eroo- 
TJB.  Inf.  Sbcalis  Cornutl  Prep.  (Per6ira.r) 
Ergot  3jj^  boiling  water  f  Jiv ;  infuse  till  cold. 
Dose.  One  third  every  half  hour  until  the  whole 
is  taken  ;  in  labor. 

INFUSION  OF  EUFATORIUM.  Syn,  Inf. 
EuFATORiL  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Eupatorium  (per- 
foliata)  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
hours. 

INFUSION  OF  FUMATORY.  Syn.  Inf. 
OF  FuMARiA.  Inf.  Fumarijs.  Prep.  Fumaria 
(officinalis)  1  handful^  boiling  water  1  quart ;  in- 
fuse one  hour.     For  skin  diseases. 

INFUSION  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Inf.  Galla 
Prep.  (Pereira.)  Bruised  galls  3iv  ;  boiling  water 
f  Jv] ;  infuse.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.  in  intermit- 
tents,  or  3  to  4  oz.  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  al- 
kaloids. It  is  also  used  in  gargles,  injections,  and 
embrocations. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Inf.  GsNiiANiB,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Gentians 
compobttun,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced,  and  dried  orange-peel,  of  each, 
3ij ;  fresh  lemon-peel  3iv  ;  boiling  distilled  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  for  one  hour,  and  strain. 

U.  (P.  E.)  Sliced  gentian  root  Jss ;  bitter  or- 
ange-peel, dried  and  bruised,  and  coriander  seeds, 
of  each  3j ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv  ;  digest  3  hours,  then 
add  of  cold  water  f  Jxvj,  and  in  12  hours  more, 
strain. 

IIL  (P.  D.)  Grentian  3ij ;  fresh  lemon-peel  Jss ; 
dried  orange-peel  3isB ;  proof  spirit  f  J iv ;  macerate 
3  hours,  then  add  of  boiling  water  f  J^vj,  an4  di- 
gest for  2  days  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  elegant  tonics  and 
stomachics.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  (P.  L.  and 
D.)  is  1  to  2  oz.,  that  of  the  mfusion  (P.  E.)  ^^  oz. 
to  1  oz.  The  first  speedily  spoils,  but  the  infusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  will  keep 
for  some  time  in  close  vessels. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  L  Bruised  gentian 
root  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water  suj£cient  to  cover  it ;  in- 
fuse with  occasional  agitation  for  2  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  wash  the  root  with  a  little  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  evaporate  to  13  quarts ;  when  cold^ 
strain  throus^h  flannel,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
I  gallon,  and  pour  the  mixed  fluids  on  dried  or- 
ange-peel 4  lbs.,  and  fresh  lemon-peel  8  lbs.; 
macerate  for  I  week,  then  express  the  liquor,  and 
filter  through  paper. 

II.  Bruised  gentian  and  dried  orange-peel,  of 
each  4  lbs. ;  fresh  lemon-peel  8  lbs. ;  cold  distilled 
water  13  quarts ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 
pour  the  mixed  fluids  on  the  other  ingredientB 
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placed  in  a  stoneware  jar,  bun^  close,  t  b  3ver  the 
venel  with  bladder  and  canvass,  and  macnrate  for 
14  or  15  day's,  ofaaerviug  to  let  the  vessel  remain 
upright  during  the  night,  but  inverted  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  time  express  the  liquid, 
add  1  drachm  each  of  the  essences  of  lemon  and 
orange,  agitate  well,  and  filler;  it  runs  rapidly 
through  paper.  Product  of  very  superior  qual- 
iiy. 

III.  Bruised  gentian  4^  lbs. ;  essence  of  lemon 
i  oz. ;  essence  of  orange  \  oz. ;  essence  of  cedrat 
1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  ;  cold  water 
3  gallons;  infuse  with  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  aud  filter.  Product.  Very  fine  and  odor- 
ous. 

Remarks.  The  above  formule  are  actually  em- 
{rfoyed  at  the  present  time  by  houA  wko  do 
largely  in  concentrated  infonon  of  gentian,  and 
with  proper  management  the  products,  especially 
of  the  last  two,  possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  brandy, 
•nd  are  powerfully  bitter,  odorous,  and  aromatic ; 
they  also  keep  well :  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water, 
produce  a  liquid  resembling  the  infusion  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  every  particular. 

INFUSION  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Inf.  Zin- 
GiBBRis.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Ginger,  bruised,  3ij  to 
3iij ;  boiling  water  fjvj;  macerate  for  2  hours. 
Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  in  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion. 

INFUSION  OF  GRATIOLA.  Syn.  Inf. 
GaATioLiS.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Gratiola, 
dried,  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f fviij. 

INFUSION  OF  GUAIACUM,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Compound  Limb-watbr.  Aqua  Calcis  com- 
posiTA,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Guaiaci  coup.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Guaiacum  shavings  lb.  ss ;  iMnised  liquorice  root 
Sj ;  sassafras  Jss ;  coriander  seeds  3iij  ;  lime-water 
3  quarts ;  infuse  for  2  days,  and  strain.  Doae.  3 
to  4  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofula,  rheuma- 
tism, eruptions,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  GUM.  Syn,  Inf.  Aoacijb. 
Prep.  Gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint;  macerate  until  dissolved, 
then  cool,  and  add  orange -flower  water  ^  oz.  A 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  (STINKING)  HELLE- 
BQIRE.  Syn.  Inf.  of  Bbarspoot.  Inf.  Hblle- 
BORi  FOETiDi.  i'reo.  (Woodville.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
stinking  hellebore  3ij,  or  dried  leaves  3ss ;  boiling 
water  f  Jviij  ;  infuse  1  hour.    Cathartic,  emetic. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMEDESMUS.  Syn. 
Inf.  Hkmbdbshi.  Prep.  (Ashbumer.)  Root  of 
bemedesmus  mdicus  Jij ;  lime-water  1  pint ;  in- 
fuse 12  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Inf. 
CoNii.  Inf.  Conii  naculati.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.) 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander  seeds,  of 
each  3ij ;  boiling  water  JvUj  ;  infuse  for  2  hours. 
Combined  with  acetate  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
henbane,  and  sirup  of  poppies,  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

INFUSION  OF  HOLY  THISTLE.  Syn. 
Inf.  Cabdui  Bbnbdictl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Holy 
thistle  3j ;  boiling  water  f  Jviij ;  macerate  2  hours. 
Bitter,  tonic,   and  astringent;   in  stomach  dis- 


INFUSION  OF  HOP.  Syn.  Inf.  Lupoli, 
(P.  L.)  Inf.  Humuu.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Hops  3vj ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuae  for  4  houn.    Tonic 


and  anodyne.    Dose,  fg  to  fjij.    Wea4ioppe4 
mild  ale  in  a  good  substitute. 

INFUSION  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  Inf. 
Marubii.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Horebonnd  leaves  Jj; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  an  hour.  Dost.  \ 
to  a  whole  teacupful  in  coughs,  colds,  Auc. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH.  Syn.  In. 
Armoracia  Prep.  Horseradish,  diced,  Jiis: 
boiling  water  I  pint ;  infuse  one  hour.  Dinrelie 
and  stomachic.  Dose.  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  every 
3  or  4  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Inf.  Armoracia  coMpostrun. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horseradish  and  bruised  mas- 
tard  seed,  of  each  ^  ;  compound  spirit  of  ben»- 
radish  f  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  nSfoae  the  rssl 
and  seeds  in  the  water  for  2  houn,  sirun,  cool, 
and  add  the  spirit  Stimulant  and  diuretic  Dose. 
1  to  3  oz.  every  second  or  thurd  hour,  in  paialyisiB, 
dropsies,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  JUNIPER  BERRIE&  Sm. 
Inf.  Junipbri.  Inf.  Baccjb  Junipbrl.  Prep  (Pe- 
reira.) Juniper  berries  g  ;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
infuse  1  hour.  Diuretic.  Dose.  J  to  a  whole  tea- 
cupful,  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OFLINSEED,  (CATHARTIC.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Lini  cathartici.'  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thom- 
son.) Cathartic  linseed  (purging  flax)  3ij ;  boiliji; 
water  f fzyj ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  LiNSBBD  Tea.  Inf.  Lini,  (P.  E.)  Ijtp.  Lua 
couposiTUM,  (P.  L.  aud  D.)  Infusioic  ob  Sbnkkcb 
UB  Lin,  {Fr^  Leinbamen  Aupguw,  {Ger^  1n- 
Fuso  Di  Semi  di  Lino,  {ItaL)  Prep.  (P.L)  Lin- 
seed 3vj  ;  bruised  liquorice  root  3ij ;  boiling  wster 
1  pint;  macerate  for  4  honxa  near  the  fiie,ind 
strain.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent  Dose, 
f  ^ij  ad  libitum.  In  pulmonary  and  urinary  irrits- 
tion. 

INFUSION  OF  LIQUORICE.  Sym.  Lsr 
GLYcvRRHiZiB.  Prcp.  (St  B.  H.)  Fresh  liquorios 
root  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  houn. 
Demulcent ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LITMUS.  See  lurusios  or 
Archil,  page  72. 

INFUSION  OF  LOBELIA.    Syn.  Inf.  Lo- 
hEUM.    Inf.  Lobelijk  inflata.    Prep.  (Collier.) 
Lobelia  (Indian  tobacco)   ^ ;  boiling  water  i  a  : 
pint ;  infuse  half  an  hour,  and  strain.     Dose.  (yM 
every  half  hour  until  it  nauseates.    In  asthma. 

INFUSION  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Int. 
HsMATOXTLi.  Prep.  Logwood  1  oz. ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint;  infuse  1  hour.  Used  as  a  color  sad 
test 

INFUSION  OF  MALLOW  FLOWER& 
As  the  last 

INFUSION  OF  NARCISSUS.     Syn,  I». 
Narcissi.    Prep.  (Dnfresnoy.)  Flowers  3  to  If  in  j 
number ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse.  : 

INFUSION   OF   ORANGE-PEEL,  COM- 
POUND.   Syn.  Inf.  Aurantu.    Inf.  AtsAsrn 
COUPOSITUM,  (P.  L.)    Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  onn^ ' 
peel  Jss ;  £reth  lemon-peel  3ij ;  bmissd  cloves  oj  ^ 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  15  minutes, 
strain.    A  pleasant  stomachic    Dost.  I  or  2 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

INFUSION    OF   ORANGE-PEEL,  C03 
POUND,  (CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  I. 
orange-peel  3  lbs.;  frarii   lamon-peel    1^    II 
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Vniiied  cloves  {  !lx ;  boiling  water  9  pinU ;  infwe 
for  ^  minutes,  press  out  the  liquor,  and  wlien 
cold,  add  rectified  spirits  1  quart ;  filter. 

II.  Dried  orange-peel  3  lbs. ;  fresh  lemon-peel 
1|  lb. ;  bruised  cloves  f  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  3  pints ; 
eoid  water  9  pints ;  macerate  for  1  week,  press, 
and  filter.    Product  very  auperior. 

Remarks,  f  3j  o{  either  of  the  above»  added  to 
f  3vij  of  water,  makes  a  similar  (preferable)  prepar- 
alioa  to  the  compound  infusion  of  orange-peel, 

INFUSION  OF  PEACH  LEAVES.  Syn. 
Isr.  Pbrsicjb.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Dried  peach  leaves 
Jss;  boiling  water  1  pint  Dose.  ^  oz.  2  or  3 
times  a  day.  As  a  vermifuge,  and  to  allay  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

INFUSION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  In#. 
MsHTHiB  PirKUTA  Prep.  1  oz.  of  the  herb  to  1 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Doae.  A  teacupful  ad  libi- 
tum, as  a  stomachic 

INFUSION  OF  PAREIRA.  Syn.  Inv.  Pa- 
MMiRM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pareira  brava  3vj ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  3  houn.  Dow.  I  to  2  oz., 
in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

INFUSION  OF  PERIWINKLE.  Prep.  Pe- 
tals I  oz.  to  boiling  water  1  pint 

INFUSION  OF  PYROLA.  Syn.  Inw.  or 
Worrsa  Grbbn.  Inv.  Chimaphila  Inf.  PvROLiB. 
Prep,  (Collier.)  Pyrola  leaves  ^  ;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  infuse.  Astringent,  diuretic.  Doae.  I  to  2 
SB.     It  blackens  the  urine,  like  uva  ursi. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn.  Lif. 
QfjABBiM.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Quassia  wood  chips  ^ij  ; 
boiling  dwtilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours, 
and  strain.  Doae.  1  to  3  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
in  dyspepsia,  Sl^.  It  is  not  turned  black  by  cha- 
tybeates. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA  AND  ZINC. 
Syn.  Inv.  Quasbiji  cum  Zinoi  Sujuphatb.  Prep. 
(P.  U.  S.)  Quassia  3j ;  sulphate  of  zinc  8  gZB. ; 
boiling  water  ^  pint 

INFUSION  OF  RED  CABBAGE.  1  oz.  of 
the  dried  leaves  to  boiling  water  1  pint  Uae.  As 
a  color  and  test  It  will  not  keep  without  the  ad- 
dhiou  of  I^  to  2  oz.  of  spirit  to  the  above  quantity. 

INFUSION  OF  RHATANY.  Syn.  Inf. 
XflATANiiB.  Inf.  Kkauekim.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Rha- 
tany  root  }j ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  2  hoots. 
Astringent  Dom,  ^  ok.  to  2  oz.  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB.  iSyn.  Inf.  Rhei. 
(P.  L.  £.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  rhubarb  3iij ; 
distilled  water  1   pint;   macerate  2  hours,  and 


II.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb,  in  coane  powder,  ^ ;  boil- 
ing' water  Jxviij ;  infuse  for  12  houn,  add  spirit  of 
cinnamon  f  Jij,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 
Stomachic  and  purgative.  Doae.  Of  the  infunon 
P.  L.  f  ^  to  f  Jiij,  and  that  of  the  P.  E.  about  half 
that  quantity,  along  with  noatnd  salts  or  aro- 
ataticsL 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  ALKALINE. 
Syn.  Inf.  Riibi  ALKAUMirai.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.) 
Bhubarfo  3ij ;  carbonate  of  potassa  3j  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter ^  a  pint ;  infuse  for  4  houn,  strain,  and  add 
tincture  of  cinnamon  Jss. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB  AND  BORAX. 
Syn.  Isw.  Rh«  Boraxatum.  Prep.  (P.  PoL) 
Sanbarb  Syj ;  borax  3) ;  boiUng  water  Jvj ;  infuse, 
train,  and  add  of  einnamoD  water  ^ 


INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  CONCEN- 
TRATED.  Prep.  Rhubarb  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  3  lbs. ;  cold  distilled  water  11  pints;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  .5^  pints ;  mix,  let  it  staud  for 
8  days,  employing  frequent  agitation,  then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarka.  The  product  of  the  above  process  is 
8  times  as  strong  as  the  infusion  of  rhubarb*  P.  L 
This  is  the  only  way  a  fine,  rich-colored,  and 
transparent  concentrated  preparation  can  be  made, 
that  will  keep.  Should  it  not  prove  perfectly  lim- 
pid it  may  be  clarified  with  a  little  white  of  f>ggt  as 
directed  under   Infusion  of  Caluhba,   Concen* 

TRATSn 

INlFUSION  OF  ROSES.  Syn,  Inf.  RosiB 
1  oz.  of  petals  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  COMPOUND 
Syn.  Inf.  Rosa,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Room  comfobitum, 
(r.  L.)  Inf.  Room  aciddm,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Rosaritm. 
Inf.  Rosasum  comp.  Tinctura  Rosarum,  (P.  L. 
1746.)  Infusion  des  Rosbs,  (Fr.)  Rqoen  AvW'^ 
Quss,  (Ger.)  Infuso  jdi  Rose,  (It.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  3iij  ;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  fSias;  (Jss,  P.  D. ;)  boiling  distilled  water  1 
pmt,  (lb.  iij  by  measure,  P.  D. ;)  white  sugar  3vj  ; 
^^iss,  P.  D.)  Pour  the  water  on  the  petals,  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  stir  in  the 
acid,  and  infuse  for  6  houn,  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar. 

Remarka.  The  Edinburgh  College  orden  the 
acid  not  to  be  added  until  after  the  infusion  is 
strained  from  the  leaves,  and  the  period  of  the 
maceration  to  be  only  1  hour.  Infusion  of  roses 
is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of 
quinine,  saline  purgatives,  and  other  medicines.  It 
is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  dis- 
orden,  phthisical  sweats,  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea, 
dbc.  Doae.  f|j  to  f  Jiv,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  water,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalis 
and  earths. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  CONCENTRA- 
TED. Prep.  I.  Rose  petals  or  leaves  3  lbs. ;  boil- 
ing water  2  gallons ;  infuse  2  houn,  with  constant 
agitation,  then  press  out  the  liquor  in  a  very  clean 
tincture  press,  strain  through  flannel  or  a  hair 
sieve,  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  24  oz.,  (by  mtas- 
ure,)  agitate  well,  aud  filter  through  paper  sup- 
ported on  coarse  calico ;  lastly,  add  6  lbs.  of  the 
finest  white  sugar  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt  When  dissolved, 
put  the  infusion  into  clean,  stoppered  green  glass 
bottles,  and  keep  it  from  the  light  in  a  cool  place. 
Product  very  superior. 

II.  Take  rose  leaves,  acid,  and  cold  water,  as 
last,  mix,  and  infuse  for  48  houn  in  a  clean,  cov- 
ered, earthenware  vessel,  then  press  out  the  liquid 
with  the  hands,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar,  as  be- 
fore.   Product  very  fine,  and  keeps  well. 

Remarka.  The  above  infusion  is  8  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
employing  the  first  formula,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  utensils  be  perfectly  clean,  especially  the 
press,  and  earthenware  glazed  with  lead  should  bo 
avoided.  The  "  preaaing"  should  also  be  conduct* 
ed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  color  being 
injured  by  the  iron,  though  I  find  that  clean  aon 
does  not  readily  injure  infusion  of  roses  before  the 
addition  of  the  acid.    Should  not  the  infusion  filtsf 
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fuite  clear  through  paper,  the  addition  of  the 
whites  of  9  or  3  eggs,  diluted  with  2  or  3  ounoee 
of  water,  followed  by  ▼iolent  agitation  of  the  liquid 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  repose  for  an  hour  or  two, 
will  usually  render  it  fine,  when  it  may  either  be 
decanted  or  filtered  should  it  require  it  It  will 
now  ]>as8  rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper, 
and  at  once  run  clear. 

INFUSION  OF  SAGE.  Syru  Inw.  Salvia 
Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sage  leaves,  dried,  ^  ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  ^  an  hour.    Aromatic. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn, 
Inf.  Saeza  Inf.  Sarsafaiulla  Prep.  Sana- 
parilla,  sliced,  ^  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
2  houni,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Inf.  SARZiS  comf.  Inf.  Sarba- 
FARiLLA  coMPOBiTUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Sarsaparilia 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  sliced,  ^  ;  lime  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  12  hours,  with 
frequent  agitation.  Alterative,  in  skin  diseases,  or 
with  or  after  a  course  of  mercurials.  Lime  water 
extracts  less  from  sarsaparilia  than  cold  distilled 
Water.     (Battley.) 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Inf.  Senna 
Prep,  Seuna  leaves  Jiss ;  boiling  water  I  pint ; 
macerate  2  hours.  Purgative.  Doee.  1  oz.  com> 
bined  with  3  to  6  dfs.  of  Epsom  salts,  or  other  sa- 
line purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  Sbnna  Tea.  Inf.  Senna  coMFOsrruM,  (P. 
L.  &,  D.)  Inf.  Senna,  (P.  £.)  Infusion  de  Sbnb, 
(Fr.)  Senna  Aufouss,  (Oer.)  Infuso  di  Senna, 
(li.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Senna  leaves  3xv ;  bruised 
ginger  3iv ;  boiling  water  1  pint;  macerate  1  hour, 
,  and  strain.  Purgative.  Dose.  2  to  4  oz.,  osually 
combined  with  some  aperient  salt 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep,  h  Alexandria 
senna  (Opt)  6  lbs. ;  bruised  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  2}  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  of  each 
1  gallon ;  macerate  for  14  days,  press  out  the 
fluid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  well-oorked  bottle  ; 
then  take  24  lbs.  of  good  East  India  senna,  and 
the  pressings  from  the  tincture,  (above,)  and  mace- 
rate in  the  feast  possible  quantity  (10  or  12  gallons) 
of  ^eold  water,  for  12  or  14  hours,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation ;  press  out  the  liquid,  and  again 
macerate  the  residue  in  cold  water  (5  or  6  gallons) 
for  2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  two  liquors,  strain,  heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point,  carefully  separate 
the  coagulated  albumen,  and  evaporate  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  exactly  9  quarts ;  put  the  liquid  into 
a' vessel  capable  of  holding  5  gallons,  bung  close  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  when  cold  add  the  <*  tinetur^* 
obtained  from  the  Alexandria  senna  and  ginger ; 
mix  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  week,  and  decant 
the  clear  portion.  This  process,  if  skilfully  man- 
aged, yields  a  beautiful  article. 

II.  The  same  as  the  last,  but  employ  hot  water, 
and  limit  the  period  of  the  infusions  to  9  hours  and 
1  hour.  Proa,  Good,  but  there  is  i  large  deposite, 
from  which  th6  last  portion  of  the  infusion  cannot 
be  readily  procured. 

III.  Take  8  timss  the  pharmaoopCBia  quantity 
of  senna  aud  ginger,  put  them  into  a  peroolator, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  elean  washed  sand, 
and  pass  water,  mixed  with  ^th  rectified  spirit, 
through  the  mass,  until  the  proper  quantity  of  in- 


[  ftmkm  is  obtained.  PrBduet  rery  superior,  but  tti 
process  requires  considerable  address  to  manage  H 
satisfactorily. 

Remmk9.  AU  the  preceding  forms  are  at  pns- 
ent  actually  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade,  aid 
whh  proper  management  cannot  possibly  ful  of 
producing  superior  products.  They  each  give  aa 
infusion  possesing  8  times  the  strength  of  that  of 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

From  the  extreme  bnlkiness  of  senna,  it  has  be- 
come a  practice  with  some  unprincipled  perMoa  ts 
employ  only  ^  or  <!  of  the  proper  quantity  of  that 
drug,  and  to  add  bamt  sugar  or  treacle  to  hriag 
up  the  consistence  and  color,  and  an  alkaline  so- 
lution of  gamboge  to  impart  the  necessary  puga* 
tive  quality ;  but  this  fraudulent  practice  may  U 
detecSted  in  the  way  described  at  p.  292,  (Art  Ex- 
tract of  CoLOcvNTH)  ooMp.)  Pure  ittfusioB  of 
senna  reddens  litmus  paper.  Coaeentraled  iahi- 
sion  of  senna,  as  generally  met  with,  is  next  to 
worthless.  This  arises  either  from  the  employ- 
ment of  inferiw  senna,  or  the  destruction  of  ill 
aetrve  principle,  by  lengthened  exposore  to  beat 
and  atmospheric  oxygen,  duiing  its  mannfacture. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  TAMA- 
RINDS.  Syn.  iNr.  ScNNiB  coiiPosmTH,  (P.  E.) 
Inf.  Senna  cum  Tamarindis,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
£.)  Senna  3iij  ;  tamarinds  ^ ;  coriander  seeds  3j; 
sugar  JsB,  (if  brown  Jj ;)  boiling  water  f  Jvig;  in- 
fuse for  4  hours,  with  agitation,  then  strain  throa|b 
calico.  Pleasanter  than  the  ordinary  infosieni  <f 
senna. 

INFUSION   OF   SENNA  AND  CREAM 
OF  TARTAR.    Syn.   Inf.  Snimm  Tabtakba- 
TUH.    Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Senna  piss;  csrisMkr 
seeds  ^ ;  cream  of  tartar  3ij ;  boiling  water  lb.j;  , 
infuse  1  hour.     Purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  LEMONATEa 
Syn.  Inf.  Senna  LmoNiATOM.  ^*Tp-  (P>  ^ 
1746.)  Senna  Jw;  fnsb  lemon  peel  Jj;  lemsa 
juice  f  ^  ;  boiling  water  f  {xvj ;  as  last 

INFUSION  OF  SENEGA.  Syn.  Inf.  Sip 
ttmoM,  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Senega  (rattlesnake)  rost 
3ij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hooriL 

INFUSION  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn,  In. 
Serpentaria  Prep.  (P.  L.  db  £.)  Seipentary 
(Virgmian  snake)  root  3rv;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
macerate  for  4  houn.  Tooic,  stimulant,  and  di» 
phoretio.    Dmc.  }  ox.  to  3  ox.,  Il^ow  feven. 

INFUSION  OF  SIMAROUBA.  Syn.  hm 
SiMAROVBA,  rP<  L.  E.  4&  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Si- 
marouba  bark  3iij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  niae»> 
rate  2  houis.  Do»e.  I  to  2  ox.,  as  a  tonic ;  enelie 
in  largeir  doses. 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA.  Syn.  Woia 
Tea.  Inf.  of  Pink  Root.  Inf.  SrmmuM.  Prep 
(P.  U.S.)  Pink  root  gsa;  boUMff  water  ffxv;  in- 
fuae  for  9  hours.  Vermifage.  Do9e.  ^oi.  to  Ick, 
for  a  child  3  yeais  of  age ;  for  an  aduH  4  tsdex-* 
morning  and  eyening.  It  is  usually  combined  vith 
an  equal  quantity  of  inftiBon  of  senna,  sad,  in 
America,  with  manna  and  savina  ar  wefl. 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA  AND  SENNA. 
Syn.   Inf.  Smgbua  oitii  SntiiA.     JPrep.  f|^n^ 
root  and  senna,  of  each,  3hr ;  boiUag  wat«  Ifniitl 
as  last  • 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA,  COMPOUND 
Syn.  Inf.  Spioruji  coMPosrruM.  Prep.  (Spiapie^ 
Pink  root  ^m ;  senna  3q;  orange  peal,  i 
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xad  BVTpet  fennel  seed,  of  each»  3j ;  boUmif  water, 
f  Jxij ;  infuse  2  hoon.  Vermifuge.  Doge.  A  wine- 
glaflsful  or  more  every  morning,  fasting. 

INFUSION  OF  SFEARMIN'T.  Syn.  ha. 
Mbnthm  fiMPLCz.  Prep*  (P.  D.)  Dried  leaves 
3ij;  boiling  water  fjvii);  infuse  half  an  hoar. 
Stomachic     Dose.  A  wine-glassful  ad  libitum. 

INFUSlON  OF  SPEARMINT,  COM- 
POUND. Syru  Inf.  MsNTHiS  coup.  Prep.  (P. 
D.)  To  the  last,  as  soon  as  cold,  add  oil  of  mint 
3  drops,  and  lump  sugar  3ij,  previously  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  dissolved  in  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms f^BB.  Dose.  Am  last  A  grateful  sto- 
machic, in  flatulency,  &c. 

ir^FUSION  OF  SWEETFLAG.  Syn.  Inf. 
AcoRi  Calami.  Prep.  I.  (Brande.)  Calamus 
aromaticos  fj ;  boiling  Water  1  pint ;  macerate  4 
hours. 

II.  (Paris.)     Dried  root  3vj,  to  water  f  Jxij. 

III.  (Pereira.)  ^  to  ffxij  of  water.  Stoma- 
chic, tonic,  febrifuge. 

INFUSION  OF  TANSY.  Syn.  Tansy  Tea. 
Inf.  Tanacbti.  Prep.  1.  (Pereira.)  Green  herb 
Jij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse. 

II.  (Nieman.)  Tansy  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint. 
Arooiatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  verm^uge.  Doee.  2 
to  4  in. 

INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO.  Syn.  Inf.  Ta- 
3ACU  Pre]^  (P.  D.)  Tobacco  leaves  3j ;  water  1 
pint;  infuse  for  half  an  hour.  (See  Enbha  of 
Tobacco.) 

INFUSION  OF  TREFOIL.  Syn.  Inf.  Mb- 
NVANTiiis.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Marsh  trefoil  leaves 
§SB ;  boiling  water  f  Jxvj ;  infuse  1  hour. 

INFUSION  OF  TURMERIC.  Sym  Inf. 
CuRCVMJE.  Prep.  Turmeric  Jiss;  boiling  water 
1  pint;  infuse  1  hour.  Used  as  a  test,  and  to 
prepare  a  test-paper.  Alkalis  turn  it  brown.  If 
wanted  to  keep,  add  spirit  of  wine  f  Jiij,  to  the 
cold  infusion. 

INFUSION  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Inf. 
VAj.eiUANJB,  (P.  L.  ^  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Vale- 
rian root  Jsi ;  boilingi^water  1  pint ;  macerate  half 
an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel  Dose.  1}  oz.  to  2 
oz.,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  nervous  and  hys- 
terical complaints. 

INFUSION  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn. 
Imf.  Uv^UiujL  Prep.  Leaves  3iv;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  piu^^krate  3  hours.  With  alkalis,  hen- 
bane or  opI^riQ  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  and  foxglove,  in  aflections 
€f  the  lanes. 

INFUSION  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Inf. 
AasiNTiifi.  Prep.  (Brande.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
wcnrmwood  f  ij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  4 
hoars.    Bitter,  stomachic 

INFUSION,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Inf.  pbo- 
TORALB.  Prep.  (£.  H.)  Linseed  5isB ;  liquorice 
3iv  ;  coltsfoot  leaves  §j ;  boiling  water  3  pints ;  di- 
gest 4  hours,  and  strain. 

INFUSION,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  Inf.  sn- 
MUi^na.  Prep.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Black  mustard  seed, 
famiiaed,  and  dittander,  of  each,  fss ;  boiling  water 
JjTVJ ;  macerate  for  1  hour,  strain,  and  when  cold 
ttdd  spirits  of  sal  volatile  3j  ;  spirit  of  pimento  Jss. 
J}o9e.  2  tablespoonfuls  3  times  a  day  in  palsy. 

INFUSIONS,  TONIC.  Syn.  Strenothen- 
BIO  Infusions.  Prep.  I.  Compound  infusion  of 
cen^iaii  1  os. ;    biearbouate  of  potassa  or  soda 
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90  gn.;    tinetare  of  cascarilla  f3j;    mix  for  a 
dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cascarilla  1^  oz. ;  tinctures  of 
csscarilla  and  ginger,  of  each,  I  dr. ;  mix  for  a 
dose. 

III.  Infusion  of  calumba  1  oz. ;  bicarbonate  or 
carbonate  of  soda  25  grs. ;  tincture  of  ginger  and 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each,  3j; 
mix  for  a  dose.  The  above  are  all  taken  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  loss  of  appetite  arising  from  hard 
drinking. 

INFUSIONS,  (CONCENTRATED.)  These 
aie  now  very  generally  met  with  un  trade,  and 
are  made  of  8  times  the  pharmacopceial  strength. 
They  are  mostly  prepared  by  employmg  8  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  ingredients,  and  only  {ths  of 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  to  the 
strained  liquor,  when  cold,  sufficient  spirit  of  wine 
to  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  proper  strength, 
(abont  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  strained  infusion.) 
A  still  better  plan  is  to  treat  8  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  ingiedients  with  a  mixture  of  rec- 
tified spirit  1  part,  and  cold  water  3  parts ;  in  the 
usual  way  for  making  tinctures,  either  by  mace- 
ration for  7  to  14  days,  or  by  percolation.  Con- 
centrated infusions  made  in  this  way  keep  well, 
and  deposite  scarcely  any  sediment.  Many  houses 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  these  preparations,  employ  |  spirit  of  wine  and 
f  water  as  the  menstruum.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  for  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  abound  in  woody  fibre,  and  contain 
but  little  extractive  matter  soluble  in  watef^  (as 
quassia  for  instance,)  j-  to  |  part  of  spirit  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  preservation  ;  while  for  those  abound- 
ing in  mucilage  or  fecula,  or  that  readily  soften 
and  become  pulpy  and  glutinous  in  weak  spirit  (as 
rhubarb)  |  to  ^  is  required.  By  macerating  in 
the  infusion  as  much  bruised  mustard  seed  as  can 
be  added  without  flavoring  the  liquor,  along  with 
a  little  bruised  cloves,  I  find  that  most  vegetable 
infusions  may  be  preserved  without  either  ferment- 
ing or  becoming  mouldy  with  very  little  spirit,  (I 
or  1^ ;)  in  fact,  I  have  now  by  me  uifusions  of 
quassia  and  orange-peel,  and  compound  decoction 
of  sareaparilla,  which  were  prepared  without  any 
spirit  18  months  ago,  and  which  are  now  as  trans- 
parent and  full-flavored  as  when  first  made.  (See 
Concentrated  DecoctionsO 

INHALATION.  Inhalatio,  (Lat,  from  in- 
halo,  to  breathe  in.)  In  Medicine,  the  drawing 
in  of  vapors  or  gases  along  with  the  breath,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  acting  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages.  The  substances  that 
are  to  fUmish  the  vapors  or  fumes  are  put  into  a 
vessel  called  an  *  inhaler*  which  is  merely  a  small 
covered  pot  or  mug  of  metal  or  glass,  furnished 
with  a  short  flexible  tube,  terminating  in  a  small 
mouth-piece.  The  following  are  the  principal  sub- 
stances that  are  employed  for  the  above  purpose 
at  the  present  day: — 1.  The  steam  of  hot  xeater, 
in  bronchitis,  and  to  allay  the  cough  in  phthisis ; 
small  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  henbane,  opium, 
poppy-beads,  &.c.,  are  frequently  added  to  produce 
an  anodyne  eflect.  2.  Tar  vapor,  obtained  by 
heating  tar,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, ovet  a  spirit  lamp.  Occasionally  employed  ni 
bronchitis,  and  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Crighton 
ui  phthisis,  but  is  useless  in  the  latter.    3.  Cklo* 
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rine  gas,  exhibited  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of 
aqueous  chlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in' 
halev,  which  should  be  of  gla».  Employed  in 
France-  for  phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England. 
4.  Vapor  of  iodinct  administered  as  the  last,  and 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxygen  und  hy- 
drogen gasesj  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth-piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  ni- 
trous  oxide,  occasionally  used  as  the  last  in 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Sym  Injectio,  {Lot,,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Dquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
commonly  called  clysters,  or  enemata,  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions employed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

INJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  Syn,  In- 
jBCTio  AC0U8TICA.  Prep,  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  olives  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
20  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor ^  dr. :  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION,  LITHONTRIPTIC.  Syn, 
Inj.  lithontriptica.  Prep.  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j ;  Castile  soap  Jij ;  water  f  Jxij  ; 
dissolve.     For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA. Syn,  Inj.  AMMONiiB  acbtatis.  Prep. 
(P.  C.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jj  ;  water 
§iij ;  mix. 

INJECTION  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  Inj.  Alu- 
MJNis.  Prep.  1.  (Collier)  a,  Alun»  18  grs. ;  rose- 
water  f  ^vj ;  for  the  urethra^ — b.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina.  J 

IL  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3vj ; 
water  f.^viss ;  mucilage  Jss. 

III.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  giB. ;  rose-water  Jiv.  All 
the  above  are  astringent 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn,  Inj. 
Am HONiiB.  Prep.  (Lavagna.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops;  milk  Jij;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient. 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Inj.  Hydraroyri  Bichloridi.  Inj. 
CoRROsivi  SuBUHATL  Prep,  L  (P.  C.)  Corrosive 
sulimate  8  to  12  grs. ;  water  1  quart 

II.  (P.  li.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  ^. 

III.  Corrosive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
oz.  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Inj. 
Calomelanos.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Calomel  Sss; 
quince  mucilage  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn,  Inj. 
Chlorinata.  Prep,  Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
3j  ;  water  ^ij.  As  above. 

INJECTIOxV  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj 
Copaiba  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ; 
mucilage  Jss ;  lime  water  ^iv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
urethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER 
Syn.  Inj.  Cufri  acetatu.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digris 10  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  fiv ;  triturate  until 
dissolved,  then  strain. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 


Syn.    Inj.    Plvmbi    acbtatib.    Prep.    (Collier.) 
Sugar  of  lead  40  grs. ;  rose-water  f  viij. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIATED  COP- 
PER.  iS^ti^Inj.  Cupri  ammoniati.  Inj.  Cupu 
AMMONio-suLPHATis.  Prep,  I.  (P.  C.)  Liquor  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  20  drops ;  rose-water 
5iv. 

II.  (Swediaur.)  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  5 
grs. ;  rose-water  J^uj* 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER.  Syn.  Inj.  Cupri  suLPHATia  Prep,  Sul- 
phate of  copper  5  grs. ;  rose-water  f  iv. 

impCTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PERT  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  last  add 
soJmon  of  diacetate  of  lead  20  drops.  The  above 
c^reous  injections  are  all  mildly  detergent  and 
escharotic.  ^ 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn,  Inj.  Cu- 
BEBA.  -Prep.  Cubebe,  in  powder,  ^  ;  extract  of 
belladonna  3j  ;  boiling  water  f  ^xvj  ;  infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  In  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes.     Irritant  and  narcotic. 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Inj.  Pjjumbl 
Prep.  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  Ses :  rose-water 

INJECTION    OF    LEAD    AND  OPIUM. 
Syn.     Inj.    Plumbi     opiata.      Prep.    (WendL) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1^  gr. ;  mucilage  3ij; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  water ^|| 
The  above  are  cooling,  sedative,  and  anodjme. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  Syn,  Isj. 
Htdrargyri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Quicksilver  3j ; 
gum  ^iss ;  rub  till  combined,  then  add  water  ^ies. 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of  copaiba, 
of  each  3iv  ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  rose-water  ^  a  pint 

AjB  Ingt 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Ixi. 
MoRPHiJL  Prep,  (Brera.)  Morphia  2  grs.;  ofl 
of  almonds  Jj  ;  dissolve.     Anodyne  and  emoliient 

INJECTION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Inj.  Acidi  muriatici.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Muriatic 
acid  8  drops ;  water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OFNITlATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn.  Ini.  Argenti  nitratis.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.) 
Nitrate  of  stiver  2  grs. ;  rose-water  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

II.  (JeweU.)  Nitrate  of  silver  12  grs. ;  distilled 
water  f  Jvj.     For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  AULQl&PS.  Syn. 
Inj.  Oleosa.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  OiyHfeHMids  3nr ; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drop^HBx.  Emol- 
lient and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Inj.  OnATi. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops  ;  water  fnr. 

II.  (Fr.  H.)  Wine  of  opium  3j  ;  bariey  water  1 
pint.     Anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  TANNIN.  Syn.  Isj. 
Tannini.  Inj.  Acioi  Tannici.  Prep.  (Richard) 
Tannin  3j  ;  w^ater  Jviij  ;  dissolve.     Astringent 

INJECTION  OF  TEA.  Syn.  Ikj.  Thejl 
Prep  (P.  C.)  Green  tea  3j  ;  boiling  water  Jvij; 
infuse.    Astringent ;  fVequently  used  in  floor  aAik 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn. 
Inj.  Terebinthina  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  OSpn  oil 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  ^iss.    Vermifi^ 

INJECTION  OF  WINE.  Syn.  Inj.  Visi 
Prep.  (Earle.)  Red  wine  Jxij ;  water  5'w »  ™x 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

INJECTION  OF  WHITELEAD.  Syn. 
Inj.  CsRUsaA  comp.    Prep,  (P.  C.)    Compom 
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powder  of  carbonate  of  lead  3j ;  sulphatp  of  zinc 
6  grs. ;  rose-water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
Sya.  Inj.  Zinci  acetatib.  Pr^p.  Sulphate  of 
zinc  3j  ;  acetate  of  lead  3iv ;  water  1  pint ;  mix, 
and  filter. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
St/n.  Inj.  Zinci  bulphatis.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  4  to  10  grs. ;  water  f  f  iv. 

INK.  Sifn*  Writing  Fluid.  Atramentum, 
{Lat.)  Encre,  (Fr.)  Tinte,  {Ger.)  Colored  liquid 
employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  is  made  of 
various  substances  and  colors,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — 

INK,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  Bruised  Aleppo  nut- 
galls  12  lbs. ;  water  6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  ves- 
sel for  1  hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  lost  by  evaporation ;  strain  and  again  boil 
the  galls  with  water  4  gallons,  for  ^  an  hour,  strain 
off  the  liquor  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water  2^ 
gallons,  and  strain ;  mix  tt^  several  liquors,  and 
while  still  hot  add  green  copperas,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, 4  lbs.;  gum  arabic  bruised  small  3^  lbs.; 
agitate  until  dissolved,  and  after  defecation,  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
cask  for  use.  Product,  12  gallons,  very  fine  and 
durable. 

II.  Campeachy  logwood  chips  3  lbs.;  bruised 

j»lU  9  lbs. ;  boil  in  water  as  above,  and  to  the 

Mked  liquors  add  gum  arabic  and  green  copperas, 

of  each  4  lbs. ;  to  produce  16^  galls,  of  ink.  Qual' 

ity.     Very  good. 

III.  (Lewis.)  Bruised  galls,  3  lbs.;  gum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gall. ; 
water  2  galls. ;  macerate  with  frequent  agitation 
for  14  days.     To  produce  3  galls.     Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucourt.)  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood, in  thin  chips,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
\  lb. ;  gum  6  oz. ;  sulphtfte  of  copper  and  sugar 
candy,  of  each  1  oz.  Boil  the  galls  and  logwood 
in  2\  galls,  of  water  for i\  hour,  or  until  reduced 
to  one  half,  strain,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
stir  until  dissolved,  tj^eH  decant  and  preserve  in 
Btooe  or  glass  bottles,  well  corked.     Full  colored. 

V.  (M.  Desormeaux,  jun.)  Logwood  chips  4 
oc;  water  6  quarts;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  5 
quarts ;  add  bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  sulphate  of  iron 
caicinedj|(^hiteness  4  oz. ;  brown  sugar  3  oz. ; 


gum  6  oz. ;  ac^te  of  copper  \  oz. ;  agitate  twice 
a  day  for  a  fonRght,  then  decant  the  clear,  bottle 
and  cork  up  for  use. 

VI.  Bruised  galls  2  lbs. ;  logwood,  green  cop- 
peras, and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water  6  gallons ; 
boil  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  the  water  for 
1^  hours,  and  strain  5  galls.     Good,  but  not  fine. 

VII.  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  com- 
mon gum  I  lb. ;  green  copperas  \  lb. ;  water  5 
gallons ;  boil.  Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

VII.  (Patent.)  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
galls,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  green  vitriol  I  lb. ;  gum  ^  lb. ; 
pomegranate  bark  i  lb. ;  water  1  gallon ;  infuse 
X4t  da^'s,  with  frequent  agitation. 

VIIL  (Asiatic.)  The  same  as  the  last  Both 
wxite  pale,  but  tnrn  very  black  by  keeping,  and 
flow  well  from  the  pen. 

IX.  (Used  in  the  Prerogative  OJUce.)  Bruised 
galls  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic  6  oz. ;  alum  2  oz. ;  green 
Titiiol  7  oz.  I  kino  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings  or  saw- 


dust 4  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  macfvate  as  last.  Said 
to  write  well  on  parchment. 

X.  (Japan,)  This  is  a  black  and  glossy  kind  of 
ink,  which  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  the 
above  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  white 
or  yelljy,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
little  nffic  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoction, 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossi- 
ness is  given  by  using  more  gum.  Flows  l^a 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  less  durable  than  ink 
that  writes  paler  and  afterwards  turns  black. 

XI.  (Exchequer,)  Bruised  galls  40  lbs. ;  gnm 
10  lbs. ;  green  sulphate  of  iron  9  lbs. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation.  "  Thia  ink  will  endure  for  centu- 
ries." 

Remarks,  The  ink  prepared  by  the  first  formula 
is  the  most  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  still  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  was  executed  witl^this  kind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  years  ago,  which  still  possesses  a  good 
color.  The  respective  qualities  of  the  others  are 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  each. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  on 
the  preparation  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galls,  by  which  an  exc^B 
of  coloring  matter,  which  is  necessary  for  the  du- 
rability of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  from  quill  pens, 
and  scarcely  ai  all  from  steel  pens.  The  latter 
require  a  very  limpid  ink.  .  The  addition  of  sugar 
increases  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  but  makes  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vine- 
gar, when  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen.  Vinegar, 
for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for  the  men- 
struum. 

The  addition  of  a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  eflectualiy  prevent  any  tendency  to 
mouldiness  in  ink.  The  best  blue  galls  should 
alone  be  employed  in  making  ink. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak  bark,  are  frequently 
substituted  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  is  the  case,  only  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 
be  employed. 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
those  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron,  at  the  minimum  of  oxidizement,  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  minute  suspension,  by  which  means, 
not  only  does  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
from  the  pen  on  to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  less  easily  re- 
moved by  attrition.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
until  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  when  they 
acquire  thuir  full  color.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidizementi  as  is  the  case  when  cal- 
cined copperas  is  employed,  the  ink  writes  of  a  full 
black  at  first,  but  from  its  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  re«ts  upon  the 
surface  of  the  paper  without  sinking  into  it,  and 
may  consequently  be  more  easily  erased  than  the 
former.    Its  black  color  is  also  more  liable  to  fade. 
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The  yery  general  tue  of  steel  pens  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  for  easy  flowing  inkS}  many 
of  which  have  been  of  late  years  introidueed  under 
the  title  of  "  writing  fluids"  or  " 9teel'pen  ink." 
These  are  mostly  prepared  from  galls  in  the  prece- 
ding manner,  but  a  loss  quantity  of  gum  is  em- 
ployed. The  blue  writmg  fluids  which  either  main- 
tain their  color  or  turn  black  by  exposure,  are  pre 
pared  from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  from 
indigo.     (See  Writiwg  Fluida) 

INKS,  BLUE.  Syn.  Blue  WRrriNo  Floids. 
Prep.  I.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitrioJ,  and  added 
to  water  until  a  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced, 
as  much  potash  or  soda  being  also  added  as  the 
liquid  will  bear  without  dropping  its  color. 

II.  Powdered  Prussian  blue  1  oz. ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  1  j^  to  2  oz. ;  mix  in  a  matrass  or  glass 
bottle,  and  after  24  or  30  hours,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Prussian  blue  6  parts  ;  oxalic 
acid  1  pan ;  triturate  with  a  little  water  to  a  per- 
fectly smooth  pas|e,  then  dilute  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soft  water.  Both  this  and  the  last  pro- 
duce a  superb  liquid  blue,  admirably  calculated  for 
writing  with,  when  the  process  is  properly  man- 
aged and  the  Prussian  blue  pure;  but  it  will  not 
succeed  with  every  sample  of  that  pigment.  A  lit- 
tle gum  may  be  added,  if  required,  to  prevent  the 
fluid  spreading  on  the  paper. 

INKS,  COLORED.  Inks  of  various  colors 
may  be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and 
gum  arabic.  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-color 
cakes  employed  in  drawing,  diffused  through  wa- 
ter, may  also  be  used  for  colored  inks. 

INK,  COPYING.  This  is  prepared  by  adding 
a  little  sugar  to  ordinary  black  ink.  Writing  exe- 
cuted with  this  ink  may  be  copied  within  the  space 
of  5  or  6  houiB,  by  passing  it  through  a  press  in 
contact  with  thin  unsized  paper,  when  a  reversed 
copy  will  be  obtained,  but  which  will  read  in  proper 
order  by  holding  the  back  of  tlie  copy  towards 
you.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may  be  co- 
pied after  any  lapse  of  time,  by  employing  damp 
copying  paper.  A  warm  flat-iron  passed  over  the 
latter  laid  upon  the  writing,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  use  of  the  copying  press. 

INK,  GOLD.  Prep.  Honey  and  gold  leaf 
equal  parts ;  grind  together  upon  a  painter's  por- 
phyry slab  with  a  muTler,  until  the  gold  is  reduced 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous,  when  it  must  be 
agitated  with  20  or  30  times  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured 
off;  this  process  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  water 
2  or  3  times,  when  the  gold  must  be  dried  and  then 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  water  for  use. 
The  brilliancy  of  writing  performed  with  this  ink 
is  considerable,  and  may  be  increased  by  bumish- 
iug.  Gold  ink  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  pre- 
cipitated gold  powder  with  a  little  gum  water. 

IRK,  GREEN.  Prep.  I.  (Klaproth.)  Ver- 
digris 2  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  water  ^  a  pint ; 
boil  to  one  half  and  Alter. 

II.  Make  a  fitrong  solution  of  binacetate  of  cop- 
per in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

INK,  INDELIBLE.  Syn,  Marking  Ink. 
Permanrnt  Ink.  Prep.  I.  Nitrate  of  silver  \  oz. ; 
tiot  distilled  water  }  ov. ;  when  cooled  a  little,  add 


mucilage  \  oz.,  and  sap  green  or  sirup  of  bock 
Ihom  to  color ;  mix  well.  The  linen  must  be  fint 
moistened  with  "  liquid  pounce"  or  *'  the  prepar- 
atton"  as  it  «is  commonly  called,  dried,  and  theft 
written  on  with  a  clean  quill  pen.  This  ink  w2l 
bear  dilution  if  not  wanted  very  black. 

The  pounce  or  preparation.  Carbonate  of  soda 
1  oz.  to  li^  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  color  with  a  little  ai^ 
green  or  sirup  of  buckthorn. 

II.  {Without  preparation.)  Nitrate  of  Hirer  1 
to  2  dr. ;  water  }  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as  much  of  the 
strongest  ammonia  water  as  will  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  on  its  fint  addition,  then  faithsr 
add  mucilaffe  1  or  2  drachms,  and  a  little  sap  gnsa 
to  color.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  taroi 
black  on  being  pamed  over  a  hot  Italian  iron. 

III.  Terchloride  of  gold  1^  drachma ;  water  7 
drs. ;  mucilage  1  dr. ;  sap  green  to  color ;  mix. 
To  be  written  with  on  a  ground  prepared  with  a 
weak  solution  of  protomuriate  of  tin,  and  dried. 

Remarks.  The  products  of  the  first  two  of  the 
above  forms  constitute  the  marking  inks  of  the 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  claim  to  the  title 
of  **  indelible  ink" — ^*  which  no  art  can  extract 
without  injuring  the  fabric^* — as  is  generally  rep- 
resented. On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  da- 
charged  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  conunsn 
iron-moulds.  This  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
cfl^cted  with  either  chlorine  or  amnionia,  witiMf 
in  the  least  injuring  the  texture  of  the  fabric  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  From  a  great  numlw 
of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  on  the 
subject,  I  find  that  this  kind  of  ink  may  be  dia- 
charged  from  even  the  finest  muslins,  wiUxKit  im- 
pairing their  quality.  The  only  precaatioa  re- 
quired, is  that  of  rinsdng  them  in  clean  water 
immediately  after  the  operation.  (See  Chem^  il 
210.)  The  "  marking  mk  without  preparatioa,^ 
is  also  more  easily  extra^ed  than  that  "  with  prep' 
aration ;"  and  the  former  has  also  the  disadvantage 
of  not  keeping  so  well  a^  the  latter,  and  of  depoat- 
ing  a  portion  of  fulmin^Bg  silver,  onder  MMoe 
circumstances,  which  renPbii  its  use  dangerooa. 
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The  beat  marking  ink  made  at  the  present  day  ii 
the  UERALDic  ink.  This  ink  is  either  applied  with 
a  stamp  or  pen,  and  by  the  fonner  linen  may  be 
marked  with  great  facility  and  neatnen. 

INK,  INCORRODIBLE.  Pi^L  (Mr. 
Close.)  a.  Powdered  copal  25  g|^ ;  oil  of  larea- 
der  200  grs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentleneat,  add  lamp- 
black 3  grs.,  indigo  1  gr.-—b.  Powdered  copal  1 
part ;  oil  of  lavender  7  parts;  vennilion  4  parts; 
as  last. 

II.  (Mr.  Hausman.)  Genuine  asphaltum  1  part; 
oil  of  turpentine  4  parts  ;  dissolve,  and  add  lamp- 
black or  blacklead  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Resists  the  action  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alka- 
lis, and  acidfc 

III.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in  sbh 
ber  varnish  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  coloied  with 
lampblack. 

IV.  (Cooley.)  Asphaltum  1  part;  oiloftBrpaL* 
tine  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  color  with  printer^  ink. 
Verv  permanent 

Remarks.  The  above  are  frequently  called  "  In- 
delibU  inks."  They  are  employed  for  wiiting  U* 
hels  on  bottles  containing  strong  acida  and  alka- 
line solutions.  The  second  and  last  are  very  per- 
manent, and  are  capable  of  nwiiifiiig  all  tb^e 
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tioi«  of  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  at  once  oSer  a 
cheap  and  excellent  material  for  marking  linen, 
&0C,  as  they  cannot  be  dissolved  off  by  any  men- 
strua that  will  not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must 
be  employed  with  stamps  or  types,  which  is  a 
neater  method  than  that  with  a  brush  or  pfb. 

V.  (M.  Beianger.)  This  patent  ink  consists  of 
lampblack  and  canstio  soda,  mixed  with  gelatin 
and  caustic  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  indelible,  and  to 
resemble  China  ink.     (Moniteur  lodustriel.) 

VI.  Indian  ink,  ground  up  with  ordinary  black 
writing  ink,  forms  a  cheap  indelible  ink  for  common 
purposes.  It  will  resist  the  action  of  chlorine, 
most  acids,  and  even  ablution  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

INK,  INDIAN.  Syn.  China  Ink.  Indicum. 
Atrambntith  Inoicum.  Prep,  1.  (Proust)  Purify 
real  lampblack  by  washing  it  with  potash  lye,  dry, 
make  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
mould  and  dry. 

II.  (M.  Merim^e.)  Dissolve  glue  in  water,  add 
a  strong  solution  of  nutgalis,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate in  hot  water  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  a  spare  solu- 
tion of  glue,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness, 
and  form  it  into  a  paste  as  before,  with  purified 
lampblack. 

III.  (Cooley.)  Boil  a  weak  solution  of  glue  at  a 
high  temperature  in  a  Papin's  digester  for  2  hours, 
then  boil  it  in  an  open  vessel  for  1  hour  more,  filter 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,  then  make 
a  paste  as  before  with  purified  lampblack,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  musk  and  about  half  as 
much  easence  of  ambergris  to  perfume ;  lastly, 
mould  into  cakes,  and  when  dry,  ornament  them 
with  Chinese  characters  and  devices.  Quality  yery 
superior ;  does  not  gelatinize  in  cold  weather  like 
ordinary  imitations. 

IV.  (Gray.)  Pure  lampblack  made  up  with 
assee'  skin  glue,  and  scent^  with  musk. 

V.  Seed  lac  ^  oz. ;  borax  1  dr. ;  water  ^  pint ; 
boil  tor  8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste  with  pure 
lampblack  as  before.  Grood ;  when  dry  it  resists 
the  action  of  water. 

Remarks.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  a  glutinous  Vegetable 
juice  or  solution,  which  at  once  imparts  brilliancy 
and  durability.  Starch  converted  into  gum  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  British  gum,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute,  (M.  Merim6e.)  But 
from  informatk»n  aflbrded  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  years  in  China,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  liquid  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
convert  their  black  pigment  into  a  paste,  is  either  an 
infusion  or  decoction  of  some  seeds  abounding  in 
mucilage,  and  not  the  juice  of  a  plant  as  usually 
■apposed.  Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employecT  by  art- 
ists, but  it  has  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medi> 
cine,  dissolved  m  water  or  wine,  in  hemorrhages 
and  stomach  complaints.     Doee.  1  to  2  dr. 

INK,  MARKING.  Ink  bottoms.  Used  by 
paj^kers  for  marking  bales,  boxes,  &c. 

Ink,  perpetual.  Prep.  Pitch  3  lbs. ;  melt 
oTer  the  fire,  then  add  lampblack  1  lb. ;  mix  well. 
Used  in  a  melted  state  to  fill  tlie  letters  on  tomb- 
9toae«,  marbles,  Slc.  Without  actual  violence  it 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

INK,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Ground  Brazil  wood  8 
oc  ;  vinegar  10  pints ;  macerate  for  4  or  5  days ; 
boil  in  a  tinnedc<^er  vessel  to  one  half,  then  add 
KMch  alnm  8  oz^  Kod  gum  3  oz. ;  dissolve. 


II.  As  the  last,  but  use  water  or  beer  instead  of 
vinegar. 

III.  Stale  beer  1  pint ;  cochineal,  bruised,  1  dr. ; 

rim  arabic  1  oz. ;  ground  Brazil  and  alum,  of  each 
oz. ;  boil  or  macerate  with  agitation  for  14  days, 
and  strain. 

IV.  Pure  carmine  IQ  grs. ;  water  of  ammonia 
3  oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  powdered  gum  18  grs. 
Half  a  draclun  of  powdered  drop  lake  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  carmine  where  expense  is  an  ob- 
ject   Color  superb.     (Buchner*s  Report.) 

V.  Cochineal,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  hot  water  ^ 
pint ;  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  spirit  of 
hartshorn  i  pint,  or  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ;  di- 
lute with  3  or  4  oz.  of  water ;  macerate  for  a  few 
days  longer,  then  decant  the  clear.  Color,  very 
fine. 

INK,  SILVER.   This  is  prepared  like  gold  ink. 

INKS,  SYMPATHETIC.  Fluids  which, 
when  employed  for  writing  on  paper,  do  not  ren- 
der the  marks  visible  till  acted  on  by  some  re- 
agent Sympathetic  inks  are  commonly  employed 
as  tlie  instruments  of  secret  correspondence,  and 
frequently  escape  detection,  but  by  heating  the 
paper  before  the  fire  until  it  is  nearly  scorched,  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  and  amu- 
sing sympathetic  inks : — 1.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal  ammoniac,  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  water ; 
writes  colorless  but  turns  yellow  when  heated. — ^2. 
Onion  juice,  like  the  last— ^.  A  weak  infusion  of 
galls ;  turns  black  when  moistened  with  weak  cop- 
peras water.~-4.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  turns  blue  when  moistened  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  pniariate  of  potash,  and  black  with  infu- 
sion of  galls. — 5.  The  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  terchloride  of  gold ;  darkens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight — 6.  Aquafortis,  spirits  of 
salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  common  salt  or  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  turns  yellow 
or  brown  when  heated. — 7.  Solution  of  nitromu- 
riate  of  cobalt ;  turns  green  when  heated,  and  dis- 
appears again  on  cooling. — 8.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt,  to  which  a  little  nitre  has  been  added ; 
becomes  rose-colored  when  heated,  and  disappears 
on  cooling. 

INK,  YELLOW.  Prep.  L  Boil  French  her- 
ries  ^  lb.,  and  alum  1  oz.,  in  water  1  quart,  for 
half  an  hour  or  longer,  then  strain  and  dbsolve  in 
the  hot  liquor,  gum  arabic  1  oz. 

II.  Gamboge  in  coarse  powder  1  oz. ;  hot  water 
5  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  spirit  ^  oz.  or 
1  oz. 

INK,  TO  RESTORE  FADED.  Writing  ren- 
dered illegible  by  age  may  be  restored  by  moisten- 
ing it  by  means  of  a  feather  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  or  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  observing  so  to  ap- 
ply the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  uik  spreading. 

INK  STAINS  may  be  readily  removed  fipom 
white  articles  by  means  of  a  little  salt  of  lemons, 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  hot  water ;  or  bv  means  of  a  little  solution  of  . 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  The  spots  should  be 
afterwards  thoroughly  rinsed  in  warm  water,  be- 
fore touching  thom  with  soap.  Marking  ink  may 
be  removed  by  ammonia  water,  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  liquid  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

INOCULATION.    (In  SvRoxav.)    The  mser- 
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tion  of  poisonous  or  infectious  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpase  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening 
the  vinilence  of  future  attacks.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the 
common  smallpox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  is  produced,  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  has  now  very  generally 
superseded  inoculation. 

Oper.  Inoculation  is  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  gently  rubbing  the 
moistened  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULIN.  Syn.  Alantin.  Menyanth!n.  Ele- 
CAMPiN.  Dahlin.  Datiscin.  A  peculiar  starch- 
like substance  first  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  inula 
helenium  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  212°,  while  the  precipitate 
from  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  Inulin  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

lODATE.  Syn.  Iodas,  {Lat.)  A  compound 
formed  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  iodine 
wheu  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  agf*nts, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base. 

IODATE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Hydraroyri 
loDAB.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  powder  resembling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

IODATE  OF  P0TA8SA.  Syn.  PotabsvB 
looAS.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  solution  of 
potassa  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dr}'ne9s  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  iodide  of  potassium,  then  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hot  water  and  crystallize. 

II.  (M.  Henry,  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible ;  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add,  while  still  fluid,  successive 
portions  of  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  stir- 
ring well  after  each  addition.  When  the  matter 
eeases  to  froth  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  crystallized. 

Remarks.  Iodate  of  potassa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  bronchocele.  A  biniodute  and  teriodate 
of  potassa  may  also  be  formed,  but  possess  little 
uiterest. 

IODATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Aroenti 
loDAS.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  Iodate  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

IODIC    ACID.      Syn.     Oxiodine.    Acidum 


loDicuw.      An   acid    compound    of   iodine    and 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  iodate  of  soda  in  snlphnric 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  for  15  minutes,  and 
set  the  Bolution  aside  to  crystallize.     Pure. 

II.  (M.  Boursen.)  Iodine  1  part ;  strongest 
(monohydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parts;  mix,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  iodine 
disappears,  then  evaporate  to  dryness  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  15°  C.  When  by  attracting  moisture  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  put  it  into 
a  place  where  the  temperature  is  higher  and  the 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very  fine  white  crys- 
tals of  rhomboidal  shape  will  form.  (CompC. 
Rend,  xxiv.)    Pure. 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  as  last.     Pure. 

IV.  Diffuse  iodine  in  powder  through  distilled 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  Uirongh  the 
liquid ;  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxygen 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  450  to  500°  F.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  nitrates  and 
chlorates ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
Iodates.  The  Iodate  of  soda  above  alluded  to 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iodate  of 
potassa.  Iodic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodate.) 

IODIDE.  Syn,  Iodore.  Iodvrkt.  Hr- 
driodate.  ioDiDCM ;  Iodurbtvm  ;  Hydriodas, 
{Lat.)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  base. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC.  Syn.  Arsesigi 
loDiDUH.  Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Sublimed  me- 
tallic areenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  grs. ;  water  2 
drachms;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  solidify, 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  86°  F.  A  red 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained.     (See  p.  74.) 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Dissolve  the  product  of 
the  above  process  in  water  6  oz. ;  every  drachm  of 
which  will  contain  ono-forty-eighth  gr.  of  metallic 
arsenic,  and  one-tenth  gr.  (nearly)  of  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Prep.  (Mits- 
cheriich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  bicyanide  of 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  when 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublime  and  collect  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilizes  at  100^  F.,  and  in 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN.    Syn.  Teriodid* 
OF  Nitrogen.     A  dark  powder,  which  subsides 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  ammonia.     It 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  made  by 
saturating  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  *852  with  iodine,  ad- 
ding a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  ;  water  must  now  be  added,  wbm 
the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with   cold  distilled  water.    %•  It 
detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry.  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  friction,  even  when  mwA. 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  L 
(Protiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parts  5 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  placed  iu  a  freeiing  mixturft. 
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Orangre  colored  ;  melts  at  212^  ;  volatile,  and  de- 
compoend  by  water. 

II.  (Segquiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  12 
parts  ;  as  last  A  dark  gray  semi-crystalline  mass, 
liquid  at  84^  F. 

III.  {Periodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine 
20  parts ;  as  last.  A  black  mass,  fusible  at  about 
1 15^  F.  All  the  above  yield  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  by  contact  with 
water. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn,  SuLPmjRis 
loDiDim.  Prep.  Iodine  4  parts ;  sulphur  1  part ; 
jilaee  the  mixlure  in  a  loose-corked  Bask,  immerse 
it  in  a  water  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  stir  it 
with  a  glass  rod,  then  place  in  the  cork,  remove 
the  bath  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into 
pieces,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystalline, 
dark  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony,  is  obtained. 
Remarks.  An  ointment  made  with  5  parts 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  and  96  of  lard,  or  8  of  the 
iodide  and  144  of  lard,  has  been  recommeuded  by 
Btett  in  tuberculous  affections  of  the  skin.  Iodide 
tK  sulphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine,  and  is 
readily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances. 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Syru  Amyli  Io- 
DiDUH.  Prep.  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  24  grs. ; 
water  q.  s. ;  triturate  ;  then  add  starch  Jj  ;  again 
triturate,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uniform  color. 
One  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine. 

'IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Several  of  these  com- 
poimds  have  been  dracribed  by  Bonsdorff,  Boullay, 
and  Liebig,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
solving the  iodides  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
■um,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
posited as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  possess  but  little  interest  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

IODINE.  Syn.  Iode,  (Fr.)  Ion,  {Get.)  Iodium  ; 
looiNiUM  ;  loDiNA,  (liat,  from  h^k,  violet  coloredy 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  ofaemical 
element,  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
Gourtois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris,  but 
was  first  described  by  Clement,  in  1813,  and  its 
prec»e  nature  was  soon  afterwards  determined  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, but  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
vegetable  family  algse.  It  is  principally  manu- 
factured in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  mother  waters  of  kelp. 

Prep.  I.  Extract  all  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  by 
water,  and  crystallize  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  lye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
the  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separate  some  sulphur, 
and  mix  the  filtered  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
as  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used :  on  applying  heat, 
the  iodine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
scales,  with  a  metallic  lustre.     The  boiling  is  con- 
ducted in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cylindrical  leaden 
■tillf  with  a  very  short  head,  and  connected  with 
2  or  3  large  globular  glass  receivers,  is  used  for 
the  subliming  apparatus.     Care  must  be  taken  to 
watch  the  process,  and  prevent  the  neck  of  the 
itill  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 
JJL  (Ure.)    Saturate  the  residual  liquor  of  the 


manufacture  of  soap  from  kelp,  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1*374»  heated  to  230^  F.,  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  coot,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  12  fluid  ounces  add. 
1000  grs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  tlie  mhtture  into  a  glass  globe,  or  matrass 
with  a  wide  neck,  over  which  invert  another 
glass  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chauiFer ;  iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replaced  by  another;  and  the 
two  globes  thus  applied  in  succession,  us  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
placed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  matrass,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  receivers  of 
stoneware  economically  substituted  for  glass  ones. 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  wooden  or  stoneware  basin  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oz.  yield  80  to  100  grs. 

III.  (Soubelran.)  Add  a  mixed  soWtion  of  I 
part  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  2^  parts  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down;  the  precipitate  (diniodide  of  copper)  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  manganese,  a  less  heat  is  required. 

Remarks.  The  top  of  the  leaden  still  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  moveable  stopper,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  hatched,  and  additions  of  manganese  or 
sulphuric  acid  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  tesublimed  in  glass  or  stoneware. 

Prop.  Iodine  is  usually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gunpowder.  It  has  a  grayish-black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  It  fuses  at  225°  F.,  vo- 
latilizes slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boils  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  rises 
along  with  its  vapor  at  212°.  It  dissolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  plates,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  it  in  hydiodic  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chlorine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
affinity ;  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms  com- 
pounds termed  Iodides^  lodurets,  or  Hydriodates ; 
and  it  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of  the 
iodides  are  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  12 
to  20J  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chlorine,  without  sub- 
sequent sublimation,  frequently  contains  ^th  water, 
has  a  leaden-gray  color,  and  a  sensible  odor  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it  Water  may  be  detected  by  the 
loss  of  weight  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper, — 
chlorine,  by  the  odor,  and  the  other  substances 
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roentioned  above,  by  digestion  in  spirits  of  wine, 
when  the  iodine  will  dissolvei  leaving  the  impuri- 
ties behind.  Before  use  as  a  medicine,  *'  it  must 
be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  ^ace  of  air,  with 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle."  Pure 
iodine  "  is  entirely  vaporizabie  ;  39  gra.,  with  9  grs. 
of  quicklime,  and  Jiij  of  water,  when  heated  short 
of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which 
is  yellowish  or  brownish,  if  the  iodine  be  pure, 
but  colorless,  if  it  contains  more  than  2}  of  water, 
or  other  impurity."  (P.  E) 

Uses,  Dose,  ^e.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med- 
icine, and  a  chemical  test.  Its  physiological  ac- 
tion, when  applied  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.  In  small  doses,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  both  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  difTu- 
suig  itself  through  the  body,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  organs  of  secretion.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro- 
duced diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful anti-aphrodisiac  action,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  absorption  of  the  mammas  and 
testffi  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland's 
Journal.)  Dose.  ^  gr.  dissolved  in  i^irit,  or  in  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  being  usu- 
ally combined  with  the  latter  substance,  and  in 
fact  this  salt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  practi- 
tioners. Iodine,  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorbents,  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs : — In- 
T£RNALLT,  in  brorichoeeU,  goitre,  Derbyshire  neck, 
scrofula,  ovarian  tumors,  enlargement  or  indu- 
ration  of  the  lymphatic,  prostate,  and  parotid 
glands,  amenorrhea,  leucorrhaa,  diseases  of  the 
muco-genital  tissues,  phthisis,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsies,  hydrocele,  ^c. : — Externally,  in  scrof- 
ula, numerous  skin  diseases,  {especially  the  scaly,) 
erysipelas,  diseased  joints,  chilblains,  bums, 
scalds,  various  wounci,  to  check  ulceration,  to 
promote  absorption,  ^c.  It  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution,  or  tincture. 

Tests,  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by — 1. 
The  violet  color  of  its  vapor. — 2.  Striking  a  blue 
color  with  starch :  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  wa- 
ter containing  only  rxTWir  P*'*  ^^  iodine,  acquires 
a  perceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  starch. 
(Stroraeyer.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white 
precipitate  in  solutions  containing  iodine. — 4.  Chlo- 
ride of  palladium  causes  a  black,  flaky  precipitate  ; 
equal  in  sensibility  to  starch.  (M.  Bauman.) — 
5.  It  strikes  a  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- 
ceiue. 

Iodine  in  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iodic  acid 
and  the  iodates,  does  not  strike  a  blue  color  with 
starch,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizing 
agent,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia ;  and  as  it 
exists  in  the  iodides,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated 
with  an  acid,  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,)  when 
iodine  being  set  free,  immediately  reacts  upon  the 
starch  An  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  destroys 
the  action  of  the  test  By  mixing  the  liquid  con- 
taimng  the  iodine  with  the  stardi  and  sulphoric 


acid,  and  lightly  pouring  thereon  a  small  qaaitfity 
of  aqueous  chlorine,  a  very  visible  blue  zone  wffl 
be  developed  at  the  line  of  contact.  (Balard.) 

Solutions  containing  iodates  yield,  with  nitnta 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia; 
the  iodides,  under  the  same  circumstanoes,  give  a 
pale  yellowish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bright  yellow  one 
with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  a  scarlet  one  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  The  iodates  deflagrate  whei 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  but  the  iodides  do  not. 
The  iodates  may  also  be  tested  as  iodidea,  by  fint 
heating  them  to  redness,  by  which  they  lose  their 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iodides. 

IODINE.  CHLORIDES  OF.  When  dry 
.chlorine  is  passed  over  dry  iodine,  at  common  tem- 
peratures, heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solid  chloride  re- 
sults. It  is  orange-yellow  when  the  iodine  is  fully 
saturated,  and  reddish  orange  when  the  iodine  is 
in  excess.  It  deliquesces  ui  the  air,  b  v<^atiie,  and 
very  soluble  in  water,  formmg  a  colorless  scdutioo, 
which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  is  the  chloriodic 
acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  protochloride  of  iodine 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  hold- 
ing iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  perehloride  by 
repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride,  or  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublunate.  The  latter  is  abo  called  ths 
terchloride, 

lODOSALICULIC  ACID.  A  dark  brown 
fusible  mass,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  d* 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-salicuUc  acid;  or 
by  dissolving  iodine  in  salicolic  acid. 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Prtp,  Drcp 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  concentrated  aqueoos  so- 
lution of  iodic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  deeom- 
posed,  but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradaaOy 
applied,  it  melts,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhom- 
boids as  it  cools.  In  a  similar  manner  maybe 
formed  iodo-phosphoric  and  iodonitrie  acids.  All 
these  act  with  great  energy  on  the  metals,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

lODOUS  ACID.  Prep.  (Sementini.)  Chlo- 
rate of  potassa  and  iodine,  equal  parts ;  triturate 
together,  until  reduced  to  a  hom<^ueons  yellow 
mass ;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  spacions  receiver, 
until  vapors  cease  to  arise.  The  mly  liquid  in  the 
receiver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

II.  (Pleischl.)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  parts; 
iodine  1  part ;  as  last. 

Remarks.  Iodous  acid,  or  oxide  of  iodine,  red- 
dens test  papers,  is  volatile  at  112^  F.,  and  freely 
dissolves  iodine.  Little  is  known  re8pectin|r  its 
precise  composition.     (See  Iodic  Acid.) 

lODURETED  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potasaiaai. 
Various  strengths  are  employed  by  difierent  afl- 
thorities.     (See  Solutions.) 

IRIDIUM.  (From  Iris,  the  rainbow,  beeansa 
of  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  its  solntians.) 
A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803,  and 
by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  left  hi 
dissolving  platina.  It  is  obtained  in  ounbinaiioQ 
with  osmium. 

Prep.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  palverukndt 
residue  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  powder,  akaif 
with  ^  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  mlxtora 
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to  radnMs  in  a  silver  crucible ,  untU  reduced  to  a 
pasty  state,  and  the  odor  of  oxide  of  osniium  be- 
comes perceptible ;  cool,  powder,  agitate  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  place  the  solu- 
tion iu  a  retort,  acidulate  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  distil  rapidly 
into  a  clean  receiver,  as  long  as  fumes  of  oamie 
acid  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  white  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  afterwards  liquefying,  and 
nnking  beneath  the  water,  forming  a  flattened 
globule.  By  solution  in  water,  agitation  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  osmium  is 
obtained  as  a  black  porous  powder,  which  exhibits 
a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  The  undissolved 
portion  must  now  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  any  metal  but  gold  or 
platinum,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Brittle,  pulverulent,  and  when  pol- 
ished, resembling  platinum.  It  is  the  heaviest, 
hardest,  most  infusible,  indestructive,  and  least  af- 
fected by  acids,  of  all  the  metals.  With  chlorine, 
iridium  forms  four  compounds : — the  protoehloride, 
formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridium,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid  ; — the  sesqui- 
chloride^  by  calcining  iridium  with  nitre,  digesting 
in  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  in 
hydrocliloric  acid; — ^the  bichloride,  by  digesting 
the  sesqnichloride  in  hot  nitro-muriatic  acid ;— the 
terchloride,  obtained  as  a  double  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. With  oxygen,  iridium  forms  a  protoxide, 
sesquioxide,  and  teroxide,  each  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
sponding chloride  with  an  alkali. 

IRIDIOCHLORIDES.  Double  salts,  formed 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  with  other  chlorides. 
Some  of  them  are  crystallizable  and  soluble. 

IRON.  Syn.  Ferrum,  (Lai.)  Fer,  (Fr.)  Eisen, 
(Ger.)  Fbrro,  (It.)  Ferro,  (Port.)  Hibrro,  (Sp.) 
Jrrn,    (Dan,   ^  Steed,)    Lizen,   (Dut.)    Mars, 
(AUh.)     The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  in  its  an- 
tiquity.    It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  upwards  of  3300  years  ago.    As  a  reme- 
dial agent,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  acts  as  a 
genial  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  generally  proves 
beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  debility,  unaccompa- 
nied with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  protoxide  or  its  salts  should  alone 
be  employed,  as  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
most uiiiverBally,  as  irritant  stimulants, occasioning 
br«rtbum,  febrile  symptoms,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  powers  of  the  protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in 
mineral  waters,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  appeals  to  be  the  form  most  congenial 
to  the  human  body ;  and  from  its  state  of  dilution, 
"  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  speedily 
imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  countenance. 
Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
filf-B  of  the  materia  medica,  and  appears,  from  the 
anti-juity  of  its  introduction  into  medicine,  and  the 
number  of  its  preparations,  to  have  been  deserved- 
ly appreciated.     It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
upwards  of  .3000  years  upon  its  brow,  and  surely  a 
medicine  that  hath   withstood  such  vicissitudes, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  virtue. 

Prep.  Iron  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scal^ 
In  Sweden  it  is  extracted  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  and  in  England,  principally 
ftom  clay  iron  ore.    It  is  obtained  by  smelting  the 
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ore  along  with  coke  and  a  flux,  (either  limestoiM 
or  clay.)  The  crude  iron  thus  obtained  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  then  constitutes  oast  iron  or  fio 
IRON,  (ferrum  fusum.)  By  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  refining,  (puddling,  welding,)  it  is  convert- 
ed into  SOFT  IRON  or  wrought  iron,  {ferrum  eti- 
sum.) 

Prop,  4'  Uses,  The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Its  ap- 
plications in  almost  every  branch  of  human  indus- 
try, are  almost  infinite.  It  is  remarkably  auctile, 
and  possesses  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less  m«.Mea- 
ble  than  many  of  the  other  metab.  Its  sp.  gr.  w 
7-788.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  of  the  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon 
or  silica,  (steel,)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  hardneas  or  elasticity.  Iron-  « 
FILINGS,  (Jerri  limatura^  iron-turnings,  {Jerri 
ramenta,  ferri  scobs,)  and  iron-wire,  (ferri 
filum,)  are  the  fonns  under  which  iron  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  last  is  only  used  ia 
preparations,  but  the  others  are  also  taken.  Dose, 
Of  the  filings  5  to  ]  0  grs.,  in  chlorosis,  &c.  For 
medical  purposes,  iron-filings  and  turnings  should 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  separating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over  them,  and  drawing  them 
through  it  with  a  magnet. 

Tests.  1.  Metallic  iron  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net 2.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  3.  Its 
oxides  are  also  soluble  in  the  acids.  4.  The  solu- 
tions of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greenish 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  5.  Aurochlo- 
ride  of  sodium  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  the  protosalta  of  iron,  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.  6.  Prussiate  of  potash,  under 
like  circumstances,  gives  a  pale  blue  one,  or  a  full 
blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed. The  protosalts  may  thus  be  ail  converted  into 
persalts,  and  tested  accordingly.  7.  The  pexaalts 
of  iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  but  are  unaffected  by  the  red  prus- 
siate; sulphocyauic  and  meconic  acids  strike  a 
red  color ;  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tincture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black ;  succinate  and 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  a  yellowish  one ;  citric  acid 
or  a  citrate,  a  pale  red  color,  (transparent.)  8. 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  water,  (or  very  weak  ^irit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution which  is  colored  violet  by  the  protosalts  of 
iron.  (Kastner.)  9.  Mydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  Phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  the  persalts  white,  and  the  protosalts 
blue. 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF.  Acetate  db  fer, 
(Fr.)  Acetato  di  Ferro,  (^Ital.)  Ferri  acb- 
tas,  (Lat.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron 
1  part ;  acetic  acid  6  parts ;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic  Dose,  10  to  25  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  proto- 
and  per-acetate  of  iron. 

IL  {Pyrolignite  of  iron.  Iron  liquor,  Dyer*» 
acetate  of  iroTi.)  Prep.  a.  (Prof.  Runge.)  Eight 
suitable  vessels  are  arranged  one  al>ove  another, 
like  a  staircase,  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  ona 
may  rest  over  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and 
so  on  of  the  oihgts  to  the  bottom  one.    The  eigbt 
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TMBels  an  iii»w  filled  witii  old  scraps  of  iron,  and 
the  upi>er  one  with  pyroli^ieous  acid ;  alitor  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  vessel  next  be> 
low  it,  uud  thiH  again,  after  the  lapee  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  thirds  and  so  on  until  the  last 
ifi  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  paased  a  second  time 
throu{/h  the  vesHeis  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  (huH  l)eco>nes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  less  time  than  by  any  o^Aer  means,  except 
the  loJ lowing: — 

b.  (Dr.  VV interfield.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
UHed  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar;  the 
space  between  the  two  {perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.     Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 

•  through  them,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.) 

c.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
V  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ob* 
tained.  When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  the  iron 
hinders  the  solution,  it  may  be  bunit  off. 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  Hme  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
fonned ;  decant. 

III.  {Protacetate.)  Didbolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  {Sesquiaeetate,  Peraceiaie.)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystatlizable. 

Remarks.  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protar- 
9enite.  Ferri  areeniag.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  arsenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Per arsenite.  Sesquiarsenite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  arsenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarks.  The  arseniates  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
soda  or  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep.  I.  (Las- 
■aigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
loted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  filtered. 

Re^narks.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tiasaes 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of 
our  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORftDE  OF.    Syn. 


Fbrro-chlortdc  or  Ammonia.  Aboioniatcd  Iwm. 
Ens  Veneris  Bovlei.     Ens  Martib,  (P.  L.  1720.) 

FLpRBS  MARTIALBS,  (P.  L.  1775.)  FeREPM  AMMO- 
NIACALE,  (P.  L.  1788.)       FeRRUM  AMMONIATIJM,  (P. 

L.  1809  and  1824)  Ferri  ammonio-chiaridvii, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Floreb  Salis  Ammoniaci  hartu- 
LIB.  Murias  Ferri  et  Ammonia.  Prep.  L  (P. 
L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  Jiij ;  muriatie  acid  ^  pi^; 
digest  m  a  proper  vessel  in  a  sand-bath  for  2  hoiiB» 
then  add  sal  ammcHiia  lb.  iiss^  dissolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  the 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of 
colcother  or  rust  of  uron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fresb 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  well  col- 
ored.    Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  *'  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potassa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquioxide  f'f  inm, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  ammooia." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperient 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.  in  glandular  swellings,  obstroc- 
tions,  &LG. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Sfn. 
Aikin's  Amhonio-tartrate  of  Iron.  Tartrats 
OP  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartrate  op  Am- 
monia. Ammonite  Ferro-tartras,  &c.  Prep. 
Tartaric  acid  1  part;  iron  filings  3  parts;  digest 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  3  or  3  days,  observing  lo 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  just  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirnng ; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolved 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evapvate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  ci  giaai^ 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dried  in  a  stove- 
room,  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lamellee,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  veiy 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweets^  aod 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-solotion 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  Is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  convermon  of  a  part  of  its  add  into 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron*  ex- 
cept i  the  ammonio-citrate.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting  the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  «f 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Browniwop 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri 
Carbon  AS.  This  preparation  is  found  io  a^ays- 
tallized  state  in  the  mineral  called  Spsikste  iron* 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  hy  add- 
mg  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  vcassh  thft 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  oontaet 
with  the  air.  Op.  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  eaa* 
verted  into  sesquioxide  oj  iron. 
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IRON,    CARBONATE,    (SACCHARINE.)! 

Syn.  Klauer*b  Ferrum  carbonicuh  bacchara- 
TUM.  Ferri  Carbonas  baccharatum.  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Sulphate  of  iron  Jtv ;  carbonate  of  soda  Jt  ; 
diffiolYe  each  separately  in  water  1  quart,  mix  the 
Bolutions,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
cold  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  8quee2e  ont  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
sugar  Jij  ;  mix  and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
abore  1^^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cha- 
lybeates.  Do»e.  5  to  10  grs.  When  pure  it  should 
be  "  easily  soluble  in  ^luriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
fervescence." (P.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Ferri  Chlo- 
RiDtJX.  Prep.  I.  (Protoekloride.)  Dissolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
cr^tallize.    Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  (Perehlaride.  Sesquichloride.)  Dissolve 
sesquioxide  or  mst  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crystals. 

Remarks.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
hiteiy  pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
crystalline  frotochloridb  of  iron  is  obtained; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pure  perchloridb  op  iron  is  formed.  The  protO' 
chloride  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  the 
perehloride  is  dissipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
213^  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent.     (See  Tinct.  of 

SssaOICHLORIDB  OF  I  RON.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Protiodide 
tf  Iron.  Iodide  of  do.  loduret  of  do.  Ferri 
lodidum^  P.  L.  Ferri  loduretum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  ^vj  ;  iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
green,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  in  an  iron  vessel, 
at  ^120,  to  dryness. 

b.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
which  mupt  be  surrounded  with  13  times  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
small  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  press,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
iron  must  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent.  • 

Remarke.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
Baid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
Ib  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  the  process. 
Am  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  not  used  the  combination  is  soon  com- 
pleted, and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
isted  to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  313^.  This  is  most  cheaply 
tad  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
»ith  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  air 
from  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  filings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  1 
quart ;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitate 
vrith  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously ;)  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  will  rise  considembly,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  30  or  30  minutes, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat.  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  ahready  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  cousistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  remove  the  fla^ 
into  a  water-bath  containing  |  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  be  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piec# 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask  ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  sheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  glass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppen  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  and  from  tliia 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel."  (P.  L.)  **  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  E.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.) 

Dose.  1  to  3  grs.  or  more.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
afiections. 

II.  {Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digest  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn.  Protolactate  of 
Iron.  Ferri  lactas.  Prep.  I.  (Rflssman.)  BoU 
iron  filings  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  crystals  will  be  deposited,  and  these 
must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before*  with  fresh  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.    (Buchner*B  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  prepared 
from  sour  milk  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  liquid  is  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup ;  H  is  then  mixed  with  6  times  its  weight  of 
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alcohol  of  sp.  (fr.  '879,  and  a  ooncentratad  mlutton 
of  protochloride  of  iron  added,  containiiiff  a  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  equal  to  38}  of  the  lactate  of  lime 
employed.  In  about  36  hours  the  mixed  liquid 
will  have  deposited  all  its  lactate  of  iron  in  minute 
crystals,  which  may  be  obtained  by  straining  and 
pressure  betfreen  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  It 
is  a  mild  chalybeate,  nearly  Insoluble  in  cold  water. 

IRON,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Protoxide,) 
This  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  pro- 
tosalts  of  iron,  as  a  white  hydrate  by  pure  alkalis, 
and  as  a  white  carbonate  by  the  alkaltne  carbon- 
ales  ;  both  of  which  turn  first  i^reen  and  then  red 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  readily  dissolves  in  the 
acids  forming  protosalts  of  iron. 

II.  {Sesquioxidt.  Peroxide.  Red  oxide.) — 
1.  By  precipitation.  (Carbonate  of  iron.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  do.  Precipitated  carbonate  of 
do.  Ferri  eeequioxidum,  P.  L.  Ferri  oxy- 
dum  rubrum,  P.  E.  Ferri  carbonaSt  P.  £>• 
fixyde  de  Fer  rouge;  Carbonate  de  Fer^  Fr. 
Kohlenaawree  eieen  Roet,  Ger.)  By  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  another 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  thorouffhiy  tlie  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  and  drying  it.  The  London 
College  orders  of  sulphate  of  iron  lb.  iv  ;  carbonate 
of  soda  lb.  iv  ^ij  ;  boiling  water  6  gallons ; — the 
Edinburght  sulphate  of  iron  Jiv ;  carbonate  of 
soda  Jv  ;  water  4  pints  ; — the  Dublin,  sulphate  of 
iron  25  parts  ;  carbonate  of  soda  26  parts ;  water 
800  parts.  A  greenish  brown  powder,  reddening 
by  exposure  to  air  and  to  heat 

2.  By  calcination.  (Crocus.  Crocue  nuartie. 
Colcolhar.  Trip.  Brhwn  red.  Indian  red. 
Rouge.  Jeweller^  do.  Caput  mortuum  vitrioli. 
Crocus  martis  astringene.  Do.  do.  eulpkuratue. 
Portee  d^acier.  Terra  duide  vitrioli.  Ferrum 
oxydum  rubrum,  P.  D.  Rouge  d*Angleterre ; 
Oxyde  de  Fer  rouge,  Fr.    Rothes  eisenoxyd,  Ger.) 

a.  (P.  D.)  Calcine  sulphate  of  iron,  then  roast 
it  with  a  strong  fire  until  acid  vapors  cease  to  rise, 
cool,  wash  with  water  till  the  latter  ceases  to  affect 
litmus,  and  dry. 

b.  (Berzelius.)  Green  sulphate  of  iron  100  parts  \ 
common  salt  42  parts;  calcine,  wash  well  with 
water,  dry,  and  levigate  the  residuum.  This  pro- 
cess yields  a  cheap  and  beautiful  product,  which  is 
frequently  sold  for  the  sesquioxide,  P.  L.,  but  is  less 
soluble. 

3.  From  mbtallic  iron.  (Rust  of  iron.  Crude 
carbonate^  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Ferri 
rubigo,  P.  D.)  Moisten  iron  wire  cut  into  pieces 
with  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  until  corroded 
into  rust,  then  grind,  elutriate,  and  dry.  Iron 
flings  may  be  used  for  wire.  It  is  usually  made 
ip  into  small  conical  loaves. 

Remarks.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  brownish 
red  color,  odorless,  insoluble  iu  water,  and  possess- 
ing a  slightly  styptic  taste,  especially  when  recently 
prepared.  When  exposed  to  heat,  its  color  is 
brightened,  its  sp.  gr.  increased,  and  it  is  rendered 
less  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  sesquioxide  pre- 
pared by  calcination  is  darker  and  brighter  colored, 
leas  soluble,  and  quite  tasteless.  It  has  either  a 
scarlet  or  purplish  cast,  according  to  the  heat  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  finest  Indian  red 
or  crocus  usually  undei^oes  a  second  calcmation, 
iu  iibich  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat   The 


best  jewellers*  rouge  is  prepared  by  calcining  the 
precipitated  oxide  until  it  becomes  ecariet  The 
rust  of  iron  contains  some  combined  water,  and  is 
more  soluble  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  calcina- 
tion. 

Uses,  ^.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue  in  doses 
of  10  to  30  grs. ;  and  in  tic  douloureux,  in  doses  ei 
3j  to  3iv,  mixed  up  with  honey.  It  is  abo  em- 
ployed to  make  some  preparations  of  iron.  Rust 
of  iron  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
calcined  oxide  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  a  plaster,  itc. 

II L  (Black  oxide.  M€ignefie  oxide.  Martial 
Ethiops.  JStkiops  martialis.  Ferri  oxidum 
nigrum,  P.  E.  Oxydum  ferrom-ferriesan,  Bcr- 
zeUuB.  L^ Oxide  noir  de  fer.  Ft.  Sekwarttesget 
auertes  eisen,  Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  E.)  Sulplwts 
of  iron  JJvj  ;  oil  of  vitriol  f  3ij  f  9ij ;  nitric  add 
f  3iy ;  liquor  of  ammonia  (fort)  f  ivaa ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  pints ;  dissolve  half  the  sulphate  in  half  of 
the  water,  add  the  oil  of  vitriol,  boil,  add  the  nitric 
acid  gradually,  boiling  after  each  addition  for  a  few 
minutes ;  dissolve  the  remaining  half  of  the  sd- 
phate  of  iron  in  the  rest  of  the  iKMliog^water ;  mix 
the  two  solutions  and  add  the  ammonia,  stirriif 
well  all  the  time  ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cal- 
ico filter,  wash  with  water  till  the  latter  ceases  ts 
aflfect  nitrate  of  baryta  water,  and  dry  at  a  heat 
not  exceediug  180°  F.  The  formulc  of  Gregory 
and  Dr.  Jeplwon.are  similar. 

II.  The  Dublin  College  ordeis  it  to  be  prepared 
by  washing  the  black  scales  of  iron  (Feiri  oxydi 
squams)  that  fall  around  the  smithes  anvils,  drying, 
detaching  them  from  impurities  by  means  o[  a 
magnet,  then  grinding,  elutriating,  and  diymg. 
This  process  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  tlw 
product  is  inferior  as  a  medicine,  being  less  easiy 
soluble. 

Remarks.  When  pure  it  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, and  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  bbek 
precipitate,  (P.  E.)  Dose.  5  to  20  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

IV.  Hydrated  peroxide.  Do.  Sesquioxide. 
Ferrugo,  P.  E.  Hydrate  de  peroxide  de  Fer, 
Fr.  Eisen  oxydkydrat,  Ger.  Prep.  (P.  B.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  ^iy  ;  oil  of  vitriol  f  {iiiss ;  water  1 
quart ;  mix,  dissolve,  and  boil,  then  graflually  add 
nitric  acid  f  Six ;  stirring  well  and  boiling  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  tiM  liqnar 
yields  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  with  ammo- 
nia, when  it  must  be  filtered  and  precipitated  wilk 
liquor  of  ammonia  (fort)  ^iiisB,  rapidly  added  aa^ 
well  mixed  in  ;  collect,  wash  well  with  water, 
drain  on  a  calico  filter,  and  dry  at  a  heat  not  ei- 
ceedivg  180°  F. ;  when  intended  as  an  antidald 
for  arsenic  it  should  not  be  dried,  but  kept  m  Ibe 
moist  or  gelatinous  state. 

Remarks.  Very  soluble  in  acids.  As  an  antidote 
for  arsenic  1  tableqioonfiil  of  the  moist  oxidt  nay 
be  given  every  5  or  10  minutes,  or  as  oftea  as  the 
patient  can  swallow  it     (Pereira.)     When  this 
preparation  cannot  be  obtained,  rust  of  trsa,  or 
even  the  dry  carbonate,    (sesquioxide,)  may  be 
given  along  with  water  instead.     12  parts  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  are  required  to  neutxaliia  I 
part  of  aisenious  acid.    (Dr.  Maelagan.)     We  ar» 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Bumen  and  Botiiold  for  tfaa 
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introdactioii  of  thn  mibatanoe  as  an  antidote  to 
anenic.  Dose.  Am  a  tonic,  5  to  20  grs.  The  ru8t 
0/  iron  b  also  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  ie  lees  aolable 
than  that  recently  precipitated  from  its  solution  in 
an  acid. 

IRON,  PERNITRATR  Syn.  Ferri  raRNi- 
TRAs.  Fbrri  pbrsebquinitras.  Ffep.  Digest  iron 
in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  until  saturated. 
It  has  been  given  in  diarrhoBa. 

IRON,  PERSULFHATB.     Sfn,  Tritosul- 

FATB  DB  FBR.    PBRSBSaUI-SULPHATB  OF  IrON.   FbrRI 

PKRSULPHA8.  Prep.  The  liquor,  before  the  addition 
of  the  ammonia  in  the  lost  article  but  one,  is  a 
Resolution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  which  may  be 
evaporated.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  proto- 
salphate  of  iron  is  calcined  with  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  Dtssolyed  in  water  it  is  used  as  a  test  for 
prussic,  gallic,  tannic,  and  boletic  acids. 

IRON,  PHOSPHATE.  Syn.  Ferri  phosphas. 
Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
another  of  phosphate  of  soda  ;  wash  and  dry.  A 
hiue  powder,  frequently  called  the  Proto-phob- 
piiATE  of  iron.  The  Pbrphobphatb  op  Iron,  (See- 
oui-phosphate  of  iron,  Oxyphoephate  of  iron, 
Perri  phosphas  tritoxydi,  Ferri  sesquiphosphas,) 
is  a  white  powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  Both  the 
above  are  given  in  scrofula  and  cancer.  Dose,  10 
to  15  gra. 

IRON,  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Tartrate  op  Potash  and  Iron.  Tartrate  of 
Ifto.\.     Ferro-tartrate   of  Potabsa.     Cremo- 

TARTRATE  OF  iRON.  FeRRI  POTASSIO-TARTRAB,  (P. 
I*)  FbRRUM  TARTARI2ATUM,  (P.  E.)  FbRRI  TAR- 
TARIC, (P.  D.)  Tartrate  db  Fbr  et  de  Potabbe, 
{Fr.)  EisENWEiNSTBiN,  {Gcr.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
Boil  freshly  precipitated  Besquioxide  of  iron  with  a 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dis- 
sotved  ;  then  filter,  and  if  the  liquor  reddens  litmus 
paper,  add  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia to  saturation ;  again  strain,  and  evaporate  to 
drynesB. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Iron  wire  (filings)  1  part ;  bitartrate 
of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts  ;  distilled  water 
6  parts,  or  q.  s. ;  mix,  expose  the  mass  to  the  air 
in  a  shallow  vessel  for  15  days,  occasionally  stir- 
ring, and  adding  enough  water  to  keep  the  mass 
moist ;  lastly,  lK»il  the  magma  in  water,  filter,  and 
evaporate. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  Is  a  double  salt  of 
iron  and  potassa ;  it  is  therefore  wrongly  called 
tartrate  of  iron.  It  sliould  be  **  totally  soluble  in 
water,  neutral  to  litmus,  unaffected  by  yellow 
prassiate  of  pt^ash,  and  not  precipitated  by  acids 
nor  alkalis,  nor  acted  on  by  the  magnet"  (P.  L.) 
**  Entirely  soluble  in  cola  water ;  taste,  feebly 
chalybeate."  (P.  E.)  An  excellent  femiginous 
tonic  Dose.  10  to  30  grB.  made  into  a  bolus  with 
aromatics. 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Coppbrab. 
Green  Vitriol.  Protosulphatk  of  Iron.  Vit- 
riol OF  Marb.  Salt  of  Mars.  Vitriolatbd 
Iron.  Vitriolum  viride.  Vftrioluh  Martis. 
8al  Martis.  Ferruv  vitriolatum.  VrrRioLC7M 
VfTLOARE  Anolicaniim.  Vitriolum  Fbrrl  Vit- 
RioLUM  Ferrai-um.   Ferri  Sulphas,  (P.  L.  £.  and 

B.)  COOPEROSB  VERTB  ;  SULPHATE  DE  Fbr,  {Fr.) 
SCHWBTELSAURBS  ElSEN-OXTDUL,    ElBEIf    VFTRIOL, 

%hr.)  CuAUOunasm,  (Pliny.) 


Prep.  {Ferri  sulphas,  P.  L.,  medicinal  sulphats 
of  iron.)  Iron  filings  Jviij ;  sulphuric  acid  jxiv ; 
water  4  pints ;  dissolve  by  heat,  filter,  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  and  evaporate  for  more  crystals.  The 
Dublin  College  orders  iron  wire  to  be  employed, 
and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  the  transparent 
green  crystals  of  the  copperas  of  commerce,  to  be 
disBolved  in  tlieir  own  weight  of  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystallized. 

Remarks.  It  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  piece  of  iron  put  into  the  solution  should 
not  precipitate  metallic  copper.  (P.  L.)  Sulphate 
of  iron  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  or  filings 
in  the  acid,  should  alone  be  itfed  in  medicine.  It 
is  very  astringent.  Dose.  From  j^  gr.  to  5  grs.,  in 
pills  or  solution.  Commercial  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  various  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.    (See  Copperas.) 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF,  (DRIED.)  Syn. 
Ferri  Sulphas  exsiccatum,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  See 
Copperas,  calcined,  p.  219.  It  is  used  to  make 
pills.  5  parts  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  lose  very 
nearly  2  parts  by  drying. 

IRON,  SULPHURET  OF.  Syn.  Chalvbs 
CUM  Sulpiiure.  Sulphuretum  Ferri,  (P.  E.  and 
D.)  Prep.  Expose  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  full  white 
heat,  and  instantly  apply  a  solid  mass  of  sulphur 
to  it,  observing  to  let  the  melted  product  fall  into 
water ;  separate  the  sulphiiret  from  the  sulphur, 
dry,  and  preserve  it  in  closed  vessels.  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
It  may  also  be  made  for  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sublimed  sulphur 
and  3  parts  of  inm  filings  in  a  common  fire,  till  the 
mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  removing  the 
crucible  and  covering  it,  until  the  action  shall  come 
to  an  end.     (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  Several  other  sulphurets  of  iron  are 
prepared  by  chemists.  The  tetrasulphuret  is 
made  by  transmitting  hydrogen  gas  over  dry  disul- 
phate  of  peroxide  of  iron  ; — the  disulphuret  by  a 
like  treatment  of  the  dry  protosulphate  of  iron. 
(Arfwedson.) — ^The  protobdlphuret  of  iron  is 
made  by  heating  28  parts  of  iron  filings  with  16 
parts  of  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  in  the  way  above 
described ;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  by  hydrosuiphate  of  ammonia^ — 
The  sBsauisuLPHURBT  is  made  by  dropping  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  into  another  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  this  compound  falls  as 
a  black  precipitate.-— The  bibulphuret  of  utON 
(iron  pyrites)  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. — Magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a  mix- 
ed sniphuret  of  iron  found  in  nature.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  Bolphur,  except  the  bisulphwret, 
yield  sulpbureted  hydrogen,  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid ;  hence  their  frequent 
employment  in  chemistry  for  that  purpose.  Equal 
paHs  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings  melted  together  in 
a  covered  crucible,  form  a  compound  frequently 
used  for  copying  medals,  '&c.  It  meltB  easily,  and 
takes  sharp  casts,  and  may  be  colored  red  with 
vermilion.  Native  iron  pyrites  is  also  called  Brass* 
BALLS,  Horse  gold.  Copperas-balls,  Pyrites 
Ferri,  &c. 

ISATIC  ACID.  Plrepared  from  isatine  by  so- 
lution in  caustic  potassa,  the  application  of  heat 
till  the  purple  color  passes  into  yellow,  evaporation, 
and  crjivtallization.  The  Isatate  of  Potasba  thus 
obtained  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohd,  recrystallizedy 
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Ihe  crystals  dissolved  in  water*  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  white  pow- 
der (IsATATP.  OF  lead)  diSiified  throug^h  water, 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen  passed  through  the 
liquid,  when  a  solution  of  isatic  acid  is  obtained, 
which  by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  a  white 
semi-crystailine  powder.  Isatic  acid  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is 
heated.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  Isatatbs. 

ISATINE.  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  indi- 
go, discovered  by  Grdman  and  Laurent.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  6nely-powdered  indigo  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate of  polasli  in  25  parts  of  water ;  a  deep  brown 
liquid  is  formed,  which,  on  cooling,  deposites  crys- 
tals of  isatine.  These  are  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion,  first,  in  water,  and  then  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
lustrous  orange  red  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Alkalis  convert  it  into  isatic  acid,  and 
chlorine  into  Ciiloribatinb  and  Biculorisatine. 

ISATYDE.  This  name  has  been  given  by  Erd- 
man  to  a  yellowish  powder  obtained  by  dissolving 
isatine  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia :  it  is  deposit- 
ed as  the  liquor  cools. 

ISETHIONIC  ACID,  AND  ETHIONIC 
ACID.  Two  new  acids  obtained  by  Magnus,  by 
treating  alcohol  with  a  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold,  diluting  with  water,  neutralizing  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  filtering,  evaporating  to  a 
sirup,  adding  alcohol,  and  cautiously  decomposing 
the  whole  precipitate  (ethionate  of  baryta)  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  solution  of  ethionic  acid  is 
formed  ;  when  this  solution  is  boiled,  it  is  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  and  isethionic  acid.  The 
latter  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  saturating  pure 
ether  with  dry  sulphuric  acid,  adding  water,  sep- 
aratmg  the  stratum  below  the  ether,  neutralizing 
with  baryta,  evaporating  (below  212^)  till  crystals 
begin.to  appear,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  dissolving 
in  water,  again  precipitating  by  alcohol,  dissolving 
a  third  time  in  water,  and  then  precipitating  the 
baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  acid  forms 
salts  tenned  Isethionates  with  the  bases ;  the  lat- 
ter ErHioNATt^s.  By  cautious  evaporation,  isethi- 
onic acid  forms  a  viscid  oily  liquid. 

ITACOiMC  ACID.  Pyrocitric  acid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  aconitic  acid. 

ITCH.  Syn.  Scabies,  Psora,  (Lat.)  Gale, 
(Fr.)  There  are  four  varieties  of  itch,  distinguish- 
ed by  nosologists  by  the  names  scabies  papulifor- 
mis,  or  rank  itch  ;  scabies  lymphaiica,  or  watery 
itch ;  scabies  purulenta,  or  pocky  itch ;  scabies 
eaehectica,  a  species  exhibiting  appearances  resem- 
bling each  of  the  previous  varieties.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  more  than  a  general  j|otioe  of  the 
common  symptoms,  and  the  mode  of  cure  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  each  species,  and  will  not 
prove  injurious  to  other  skui-diseases  simulating 
the  itch. 

The  common  itch  consists  of  an  eruption  of 
minute  vesicles,  principally  between  the  fingers, 
bend  of  the  wrist,  &c.,  accompanied  by  intense 
itching  of  the  parts,  which  is  only  aggravated  by 
scratching.  It  is  most  readily  cured  by  the  re- 
peated application  of  sulphur  ointment,  (simple  or 
compound,)  which  should  be  well  rubbed  m,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  until  a  cure  is  effected ;  accompa- 
nying its  use  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  a  spoon- 
ful or  more  of  flowers  of  sulphur>  mixed  with  trea- 


cle or  milk,  sight  and  morning.  When  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  sulphur  is  objectionable,  on  account 
of  its  smell,  a  lotion  or  bath  of  sulphuret  of  poUui- 
slum,  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  may  be  employeKi  ia- 
stead.     (See  Baths,  Lo  rioNs,  and  OiNTMBxra; 

JAGGERIES.  1.  Cocoa  jaggery i  T^nn£  vel- 
lum.)  Raw  sugar  made  from  cocoanut.  toddy  \xf 
evaporation. — 2.  Palmyra  jaggery,  (Paunay  vfl- 
lum,)  from  Palmyra  toddy,  as  last ;  6  pints  yield 
1  lb. — 3.  Malabar  jaggery,  (Koondee  paoei  vil- 
lum,)  from  Malabar  toddy.— -4.  Mysore  jeggery, 
from  Mysore  toddy  ;  17  gallons  yield  46  lbs.  AU 
are  used  as  raw  sugar. 

JALAP.  The  jalap  ipomea  {ipomtBa  purge  tel 
jalapa)  contains  the  following  substances,  which 
have  been  proposed  as  remedies : — 

JALAPIC  ACID.  Prep,  Add  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a  similar  solution  of 
jalap  resin,  collect  the  precipitate,  and  throw  down 
the  lead  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  and  slightly  so  in  ether. 
Jalap  root  contains  13}  of  jalapic  acid. 

JALAPIN.  Syn.  Jaiapina.  Prep.  1.  Add 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  an  aico* 
holic  solution  of  jalap  resin  as  long  as  a  precipiiate 
(jalapaie  of  lead)  is  formed ;  filter ;  tlie  liquid  is 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  jalapine,  which,  arter  the 
removal  of  the  acetic  acid  and  exceis  of  lead,  and 
evaporation  to  dryness,  yields  jaiapin.  A  irajM- 
parent,  colorless  resin,  very  soluble  in  aleoboL 
Purgative. 

II.  (Hume.)  Digest  coarsely-powdered  jabp  in 
strong  acetic  acid  for  14  days,  add  anunonia  io 
excess,  agitate  strongly,  filter,  wash  tlie  depoaite  in 
cold  water,  rediiasolve  in  aCetic  acid,  reprecipitaie 
by  ammonia,  wash,  and  dry. 

JALAP  RESIN.  Prep.  I.  (M.  Plaachit) 
Digest  bruised  or  coarsely-powdered  jalap  in  aLoo> 
hoi  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  some  days,  thw 
express  the  tincture,  add  water,  wash  the  prt^cipi- 
tated  resin  with  warm  water,  dry  in  a  watei-baih, 
dissolve  the  resin  in  alcohol,  add  a  little  animal 
charcoal,  agitate,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

II.  (M.  A.  Nativelle.)  Digest  jalap  root  io 
boiling  water  for  24  hours,  then  reduce  it  to  ihia 
slices,  add  more  water,  and  boil  for  10  niiauiei, 
agitating  the  mixture  occasionally ;  express  the 
liquid  in  a  tincture  presa,  and  repeat  tlie  boUinf 
and  pressing  a  second  and  a  thiiid  time.  These 
decoctions  by  evaporation  yield  aqueous  extract  of 
jalap.  The  pressed  root  is  now  placed  in  an  alem- 
bic, and  alcohol  at  65^  C.  added,  the  whole  boiled 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  cool;  iha 
tincture  is  next  pressed  out,  and  tlie  boiling  with 
fresh  alcohol  and  expression  is  repeated  twice ;  a 
little  animal  charcoal  is  then  added  to  the  mixed 
tinctures,  and,  after  thorough  agitation,  the  latter 
are  filtered ;  the  spirit  is  then  distilled  until  nothisf 
passes  over,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  next  pouted 
off  the  fluid  resin,  and  the  latter  dried  by  spR^diag 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  coolioaoig 
the  heat  The  product  is  a  friable  sad  searly 
colorless  resin,  which  forms  a  white  powder  re- 
sembling starch.  1  kilogramme  of  jalap  root  ^iekls 
100  grammes  of  pure  resm. 

*^«  Earthenware,  or  well-tinned  copper  vc 
must  alone  be  used  in  the  above  process,  as 
tact  with  copper  or  iron  turns  the  lemn  bUck,  and 
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this  tinge  can  only  be  removed  by  re-solution  in 
aleohoU  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  and  re- 
eraporation. 

Remarks,  Jalap  resin  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
\s  a  Jalapatr  op  Jalapin  (Buchner  and  Herber- 
ger.)  The  jalap  resin  of  commerce  is  generally 
adulterated  with  scammony,  gum  guaiacum,  or 
roeiQ.  When  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  does  not  form 
an  emulsion  with  milk,  but  runs  into  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  scammony  resin.  It  is 
also  insoluble  in  fixed  oils  and  turpentine ;  whereas 
the  common  resins  are  freely  soluble  in  those  men- 
strua. Its  alcoholic  solution  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  absorbent  white  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  gas,  does  not  acquire  a  green  or 
blue  color ;  if  it  does,  guaiacum  resin  is  present 
2}  of  this  adulteration  may  be  thus  detected.  (M. 
Gobley.)  Jalap  resin  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  but 
guaiacum  resin,  common  reein,  and  some  others 
are  so ;  the  decanted  ether  should  not  become 
opalescent  when  mixed  with  water,  and  should 
evaporate  without  leaving  any  residuum.  Powder- 
ed jalap  resin  placed  in  cold  water  does  not  dis- 
solve, but  forms  a  semi-fluid,  transparent  mass,  as 
if  it  had  been  melted  \  this  characteristic  distin- 
gnishes  it  from  other  resins.  An  energetic  cathar- 
tic    Dose,  1  to  5  grs. 

JALAP  RESIN,  (FACTITIOUS.)  A  sub- 
stance  frequently  sold  for  jalap  resin  is  made  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  pale  yellow  rosin  {wkite  rosin) 
and  scammony  resin,  and  adding,  when  cooled  a 
little,  but  still  semi-fluid,  a  few  drops  of  balsam  of 
Peru  or  tolu  ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  small 
paper  capsules  or  tin  moulds.  Its  effects  resemble 
those  of  jalap  resin,  but  it  inflames  less.  (X.  lian- 
derer.) 

JAMAICINE.  Syn.  Zkvlkcwk.  A  peculiar 
alkaloid  obtained  by  Huttenschmidt  from  cabbage- 
bark,  {cortex  ardiriB  inermis.)  It  is  a  brownish 
yellow,  crystalline  substance ;  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  fusible,  and  very  bitter  tasted.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which,  in  small  doses, 
produce  restlessness  and  trembling ;  and  in  larger 
ones,  purging.     It  is  said  to  be  vermifuge. 

JAMS.  (In  CoNPKCTioNARY.)  Conscrves  of 
fruit  and  sugar.  They  are  all  made  by  boiling 
either  the  pulped  or  bruised  fruit  over  the  fire  along 
with  ^  its  weight  to  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar, 
ontil  the  mixture  jellies,  when  a  little  is  placed  on 
a  cold  plate.  When  sufficiently  thick,  the  semi- 
fluid mass  should  be  passed  through  a  coarse  hair- 
sieve  while  hot,  to  remove  the  stones  and  skins  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  poured  into  pots  or  glasses. 
It  is  usual  to  tie  paper  over  the  latter  dipped 
in  brandy.  The  following  are  the  principal 
jams : — 

Apricot  jam,  6  dozen  apricots,  stoned  and  pared, 
or  flesh  of  apricots,  2^  lbs. ;  white  sugar  2  to  J  lbs. ; 
yields  about  4^  lbs.  of  jam. 

Cherry  jam.  Stoned  cherries  4  lbs. ;  white  sugar 
2  lbs. ;  about  2  lbs.  of  red  currants,  or  a  pint  of 
corrant  juice  improves  it 

Gooseberry  jam.  Picked  and  stalked  gooseberries 
(red  or  yellow)  22  lbs. ;  white  sugar  12  lbs.  PrO' 
dvct.  26  lbs. 

Orleans  plum  jam.  Equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
ngar ;  the  addition  of  a  few  ripe  gooseberries  and 
napberries  improves  it 

jBUispberry  jam.  Picked  raspberries  and  white 


sugar,  of  each  14  lbs.    Product  26  lbs.    A  little 
white  or  red  currant  juice  improves  this  jam. 

Strawberry  jam.  As  the  last,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  currant  juice. 

JAPAN,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  Burnt  umber  8 
oz. ;  true  asphaltum  3  or  4  oz. ;  boiled  liusccd  oil 
1  gallon ;  grind  the  umber  with  a  little  of  the  oil ; 
add  it  to  the  asphaltum,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  oil  by  heat ;  mix,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oil,  boil,  cool,  and  thin  with  u  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.     Flexible. 

II.  Shellac  1  oz. ;  wood  naphtha  4  oz. ;  lamp- 
black to  color ;  dissolve.  Inflexible.  Both  are 
used  for  leather. 

JAPAN,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep.  Oil  of 
turpentine  8  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender  6  oz. ;  camphor 
1  dr. ;  bruised  copal  2  oz. ;  dissolve.  Used  for  ja- 
panning tin  ;  quick-drying  copal  varnish  is  usually 
substituted. 

JAPANNING.  (From  Japan,  the  country 
where  this  art  originated.)  The  art  of  covering 
paper,  wood,  or  metal  with  a  coating  of  hard,  bril- 
liant, and  durable  varnish. 

Proc,  The  material  is  colored  or  painted  with 
various  devices,  as  may  be  desired,  next  covered 
with  a  bighly  transparent  varnish,  (copal,)  dried  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  then  polished.  Wood 
and  paper  are  first  sized,  polished,  and  var- 
nished. 

JAPONIC  ACID.  When  catechine  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  caustic  alkalis,  black 
solutions  {alkaline  japonaies)  are  formed  ;  with 
carbonated  alkalis,  red  solutions,  (alkaline  rubi' 
nates  ;)  the  acid  of  the  former  may  be  separated* 
and  forms  a  black  powder.     (See  Catechine.) 

JATROPHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Crotonic  Acid. 
A  peculiar  fatty  acid,  constituting  tlie  cathartic 
and  poisonous  ingredient  of  croton  oil  and  seeds. 
It  is  volatile,  very  acid,  has  a  nauseous  odor, 
solid  at  23°  F.,  and  vaporizes  at  35°.F.  It  forma 
salts  called  Jat&ojpates,  or  Croton ates  with  the 
bases. 

JAUMANGE.  Prep.  Isinglass  1  oz.;  boiling 
water  10  or  12  oz. ;  dissolve ;  add  any  white  sweet 
wine  i  pint,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth, 
and  the  grated  yellow  peel  of  2  lemons ;  mix 
well,  and  boil  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  stirring  all 
the  time. 

JAUNDICE.  Syn.  Icterus.  In  Pathology, 
a  disease  characterized  by  a  yellow  color  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  deep-colored  urine,  and  pale  alvine 
evacuations.  It  appears  to  arise  from  a  disordered 
action  of  the  biliary  organs.  Saline  aperients,  and 
small  doses  of  blue-pill,  followed  by  tonics,  are  the 
best  remedies.  Their  action  should  be  promoted 
by  the  copious  use  of  diluents,  (as  saline  waters,) 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  there  is  much 
pain  and  vomiting,  anodynes  (as  opium,  morphia, 
&.C.)  may  be  administered. 

JELLIES.  (See  Geuitin,  and  the  following 
articles.) 

*«*  Jellies  may  be  colored  in  the  same  way  as 
cakes,  (see  page  153,)  and  rendered  transparent 
by  clarification  with  white  of  egg.  See  Cai.vbr' 
FEET  Jellt. 

JELLY,  ALMOND.  Syn,  Gelatina  amyo- 
DALARUiL  Prep.  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and 
white  sugar,  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  4  oz. ;  make  aiL 
emulsion,  strain,  and  add  melted  hartshorn  jelly  j 
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ib. ;  orange-flower  water  1  dr. ;  and  essence  of 
lemon  2  or  3  drops ;  mix  well. 

JELLY,  ARROW  ROOT.  Syn.  Madb  Ar- 
row Root.  Gklatina  harant^  Prep.  Arrow 
root  1  oz. ;  rub  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  cold  water,  then  ^adually  add  of  boiling 
water  half  a  pint,  stirring  all  the  while.  It  may 
be  thinned  with  more  water,  if  required,  and  fla- 
vored with  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  spices,  accord- 
ing to  the  palate  of  the  consumer.  Tous  lbs  hois 
JELLY  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

JELLY,  BISCUIT.  Prep.  White  biscuit, 
crushed  beneath  the  rolling-pin,  4  oz. ;  cold  water 

2  quarts ;  soak  for  some  hours,  boil  to  one  half, 
strain,  evaporate  to  1  pint,  add  white  sugar  1  Ib. ; 
red  wine  4  oz.,  and  cinnamon  1  oz.  Given  in 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea. 

JELLY,  BREAD,  Syn.  Panada.  Gblatina 
Panis.  Prep.  Cut  a  French  roll  into  slices,  toast 
them  on  each  side,  and  boil  in  one  quart  of  water, 
until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly,  adding  more  water 
if  required  ;  strain,  and  flavor  as  above.  Very  nu- 
tritious. It  may  be  made  with  broth  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  skimmed,  instead  of  water. 

JELLY,  BROTH.  Sym  Soup  Jelly.*  Broth, 
or  soup  from  which  the  fat  has  been  skimmed, 
evaporated  until  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
See  Soup,  portable. 

JELLY,  CALVES'  FEET.    (See  p.  156.) 

JELLY,  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn.  Gblatina 
Fuci  Amylacbl  Prep.  (Dr.  Sigmond.)  Boil  Ceylon 
moss  Jss  in  water  one  quart,  for  25  minutes,  or  till 
the  liquid  jellies  on  cooling ;  strain  and  flavor. 

JELLY,  CORSICAjf  MOSS.  Syn.  Gbla- 
tina Helhintiiocorti.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Conrican 
wormweed  or  moss  Jj ;  water  q.  s.  to  yield  Jviij  ; 
boil  for  one  hour ;  strain,  add  isinglass  previously 
soaked  in  a  little  water,  3j  ;  reflned  sugar  Jij ; 
white  wiue  f  Jij-     Vermifuge. 

JELLY,  GRAVY.  By  evaporating  meat  gra- 
vies. 

JELLY,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Gblatina 
CoRNu  Cervl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Hartshorn  sha- 
vings fviij ;  wash  in  water,  then  boil  in  clean  water 

3  pints,  till  reduced  to  one  half;  strain,  press,  add 
sugar  Jiv,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  beat  up  with  a  little  cold  water ;  mix  well, 
clarify  by  heat,  evaporate  till  it  jellies  on  cooling, 
then  add  the  peel  of  the  lemon,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  may  be  flavored  with  wine,  and  any  of 
the  spices.     Very  nutritious. 

JELLY,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Gblatina 
Lichbnis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Iceland  moss  fij; 
soak  for  1  or  2  days  in  cold  water,  then  boil  for  one 
hour  in  water  q.  s.  to  yield  a  strong  solution ; 
strain,  decant  the  clear  after  repose,  apply  heat, 
dissolve  therein  isinglass  3j,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  put  it  into  pots,  and  set  them  in  a  cool 
plnca.  Nutritious.  Recommended  in  phthisis. 
The  j^lly  of  Iceland  moss  and  cinchona  (Gelatina 
licheuis  cum  cinchona,  P.  Cod.)  is  made  by  adding 
Jvj  of  sirup  of  cinchona  to  the  above. 

JELLY,  IRISH  MOSS.  Syn.  Gblatina 
Chondrl  Prep.  Soak  Irish  moss  (carrageen)  in 
cold  water,  then  boil  in  water  one  quart  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  strain,  and  flavor.    Nutritious. 

JELLY,  ISINGLASS.  Syn.  Confection- 
Bft'fl  Jblly.     Gblatina    Iothtooolla     PYep. 


Iflinglaas  dinolvod  in  water  by  boiting,  and  evapo- 
rated till  it  jellies  on  cooling.  To  Rndet  it  qaite 
transparent,  it  should  be  clarified  with  wloie  of 
^f^S-  (^^  Calves*  Fbbt  Jelly.)  Mi'k,  wine, 
and  spices  may  be  added,  according  to  taste.  ]) 
oz.  of  good  isinglass  makes  a  pint  of  vsiy  rtroi^ 
jelly.    (See  BlaXcmanob.) 

JELLY,  RESTORATIVE.  (Dr.  Radclii&) 
Prep.  Boil  a  leg  of  pork  in  water  3  gallons,  till 
reduced  to  1  gallon,  pour  off  the  liquid,  when  eoM 
remove  the  fat,  add  ^  oz.  each  of  mace  and  aut- 
megs,  again  boil,  and  strain. 

JELLY,  RICE.  Syn.  Crbmb  db  Riz.  Rico 
3  spoonfuls ;  boil  in  water,  add  10  sweet  and  5  bit- 
ter alntionds,  and  enongh  sugar;  make  an  emnl- 
sion,  and  flavor  with  cinnamon  'or  orange-flower 
water. 

JELLY,  SAGO.  Soak  sago  in  cold  water  sne 
hour,  strain,  and  bcnl  in  fresh  water  till  it  beeomei 
transparent ;  then  add  wine,  sugar,  dear  broth, 
milk,  or  spices,  to  flavor.  1  oz.  of  sago  mskes  i 
pint  of  jelly. 

JELLY,  TAPIOCA.  As  the  laA  It  may  bo 
flavored  with  lemon  juice  and  peel,  wine,  or  spieeo 
at  pleasure.  1  oz.  of  tapioca  makes  a  put  «f 
jelly. 

JELLIES,  FRUIT.  These  are  all  preparod 
by  boiling  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  until  it  jel- 
lies  on  cooling,  observing  to  carefully  remove  tfa« 
scum  as  it  rises.  The  process  should  beooDdnetoi 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  is  preferable  not  to  add  Uie 
sugar  until  the  juice  is  somewhat  conceBtrBted,  so 
by  lengthened  boiling  the  quality  of  the  tnpt '» 
injured. 

Jellies  are  placed  in  pots  or  giasses,  like  jams. 
The  following  are  the  principal /ruii  JeUift. *— 

Apple  jelly.  Strained  apple  joiGe  1  quart;  m- 
gar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly.  When  apple  joiee  caa- 
not  be  obtained,  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it,  and  the  liqnor  praesed  ont 
and  used  as  juice. 

Barberry  jelly.  (Gelatina  berberonmi,  P.  E.  1744 
Rob  de  berberis.)  Barberries  and  r^ed  ngsr 
equal  parts ;  as  last  One  pint  of  the  strained 
juice  to  sugar  6  or  8  oz.  makes  a  better  jelly. 

Cherry  jelly.  1.  Cornelian  cheiry  jelly,  (RAit 
eomis.)  Cornelian  cherries  1  lb.;  water  \  pint; 
bruise,  boil,  strain ;  add  sugar  6  oz.,  and  boil  till 
the  liquid  jellies. — ^3.  Kentish  cherry  jelly,  {Rokde 
eerasie.)  Strained  juice  1  pint ;  refined  sugar  6 
oz. ;  boil  down  as  before. 

Currant  jelly,  (Rob  de  ribes.)  1.  Juice  of  an;* 
variety  of  currants  1  pint ;  white  sugar  6  to  8  os.; 
as  before.  Black  currant  juice  requires  the  mot 
sngar ;  some  add  twice  the  above  quantity  of  ngir 
to  either  sort — 2.  Strained  juice  and  powdered  n- 
fined  sugar  equal  parts ;  mix,  stir  for  3  or  4  hons, 
and  put  it  Into  glasses ;  in  about  3  days  it  wil  OM- 
cretie  into  a  jelly.  Other  fruit  juice  may  be  tmlod 
m  the  same  way,  especially  gooseberry  jin» 

Elderberry  jelly,  (Rob  of  elderbenies  irift  n- 
gar.  Rob  baccarum  sambuci  cum  aMKhiro>)  L 
Juice  of  eldert»erries  4  lbs. ;  sugar  I  Is  9  ftS'— ^ 
Juice  1  gallon  ;  sugar  5}  lbs. ;  prodaeei  about  one 
half  the  weight  of  jelly. 

Oooeeberry  jelly.  Dissolve  sugar  in  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  water,  by  baling ;  it  will  be  aeaily 
solid  when  cold ;  add  an  equal  weight  of  gooso 
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berry  juice,  and  boil  as  before.     Much  boiling  pre- 
Tdnts  it  gelatiBiziDg.    (See  Currant  Jblly.) 

Hyhiscus  jelly.    Juice  and  sugar  equal  parts. 

Lemon  jelly.  Isinglass  2  oz. ;  water  1  quart, 
boil,  add  sugar  1  lb.;  clarify,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  juice  of  5  lemons,  and  the  grated  yel- 
low rinds  of  2  oranges  and  2  lemons ;  mix  well, 
■train  ofTthe  peel,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Orange  jelly.  Orange  juice  1  pint;  let  it  stand 
OTor  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  3  or  4  of  the  oranges 
for  a  few  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  loaf  sugar  ^ 
lb.  or  more ;  isinglass  2  oz.,  dissolved  in  water  1 
pint ;  mix,  and  put  it  into  glasses  before  it  cools. 

Plum  jelly,  (Rob  prunorum  acidorum.)  Unripe 
phmu  8  lbs. ;  sugar  6  or  7  lbs.  Ripe  plums  take 
less  sugar. 

Punch  jelly.  Isinglass  2  oz. ;  sugar  If  lbs. ;  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  dissolve,  add  lemon  juice  ^  pint ;  the 
peels  of  2  lemons  and  2  oranges,  and  \  pint  each 
of  mm  and  brandy ;  keep  it  in  a  covered  vessel 
until  cold,  then  liquefy  it  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
strain,  and  pour  it  into  moulds.  A  pleasant  and 
deceptive  way  of  swallowing  alcohol. 

Quince  jelly,  (Gelatina  cydoniorum.  Rob  cy- 
donioram,  P.  E.  1744.)  Quince  jelly  3  lbs. ;  re- 
fined sugar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly. 

Raspberry  jelly.  Juice  2  lbs. ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  boil 
down. 

Strawberry  jelly  is  made  the  same  way. 

*«*  The  precedmg  fruit  jams  and  jellies  are  re- 
frigerant and  laxative ;  they  are  mostly  employed 
as  relishes,  &c. 

JERVIN.  A  peculiar  alkaloid,  found  by  Simon, 
associated  with  barytin,  in  the  rhizomes  of  white 
hellebore.     It  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 

JUICE.  Syn.  Soccus,  (Lat.)  Sue;  Jus, 
{Fr.)  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Vege- 
table Juices  for  the  method  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
•erviog  these  liquids^  especially  the  expressed 
juices  employed  in  medicine,  and  termed  alcoola- 
tures  by  the  French.  The  principal  juices  of  com- 
merce are — Citron  Juice,  {suceua  citri,  aeetositas 
eiiras,)  chiefly  imported  from  Italy  in  large  casks ; 
—-Lemon  Juice,  {suecus  limonis,)  from  lemons 
that  spoil  before  they  can  be  sold ;  also  imported  ; 
— Orange  Juice,  (suecus  auraniii,)  obtained  from 
the  same  sources  as  that  of  lemons. — Concentra- 
TKD  Orange  Juice,  {suecus  spissatus  aurantii, 
9el  auraniurrum,)  and  Concentrated  Lemon 
Juice,  (suecus  spissatus  limonum,)  are  prepared 
by  evaporating  the  flresh  juices  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sugar,  and  are 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  fruit,  where  the 
latter  cannot  b«  obtained. 

JUICE,  REFINED.  Prep.  Italian  juice  4 
lbs. ;  gum  arabic  1  lb. ;  water  q.  s. ;  dissolve,  strain, 
gently  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence,  then  roll 
into  small  cylinders,  cut  into  lengths,  and  after- 
wards polish  them  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
box.  An  inferior  kind  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
liquorice  and  common  glue,  but  may  readily  be 
discovered  by  its  less  grateful  taste.  Expectorant ; 
used  as  a  lozenge  to  lulay  coughs.  (See  Extract 
or  LiduoRicE.) 

JULEP.  Syn.  Julap.  Julapium;  Julbpusi 
{hat.)  Zv'LiLt,  (Fr.)  This  term  was  formerly 
appGed  to  those  preparations  at  present  called  mix- 
tures.   (See  Mixtures,  and  the  following.) 

JTJLEP,  ACID.  Syn,  Jolapium  aciduu.  Prep, 
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(Fr.  H.)  Muriatic  acid  3j  ;  simple  simp  fj ;  wa- 
ter \  pint ;  mix.  Dose.  1  or  2  tal>le8poonfuls  3  or 
4  times  a  day,  after  a  course  of  mercury. 

JULEP,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  Jul.  Calmans 
PoTio  ANODVNA.  Prep.  (P.  Uod.)  Lettuce  wa- 
ter ^iv ;  sirup  of  opium  3ij  ;  orange -flower  water 
3vj  ;  to  lull  pain. 

JULEP,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Jul.  CAMPnoRiE. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Camphor  25  grs. ;  powdered  gum 
Jss ;  simple  or  spearmint  water  Jviij  ;  make  an 
emulsion.  Anodyne,  sedative.  Dose.  2  or  3  ta- 
blespoonfuls  or  more,  in  hysteria,  chorea,  stran- 
gury, &c. 

JULEP,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn,  Jul.  dia- 
PiioRETicuH.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Compound  mint  wa- 
ter f  iv ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jij  ;  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia  9ij  ;  white  sugar  3vj  to 
^.     Dose.  1  tableepoonful  in  fevers,  &c. 

JULEP,  GUM.  Syn.  Jul.  Gummosum.  Potio 
GUMMOSA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Gum  3ij  ;  sirup  of  al- 
thea  5j  ;  orange-flower  water  fss ;  water  Jiij ; 
mix.  Demulcent.  Dose,  A  tablespoonful  ad  li- 
bitum. 

JULEP,  LEMON.  Syn.  Jul.  Limonum.  Prep. 
(Germ.  H.)  Barley-water  1^  pints ;  lemon  sirup 
jij ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  20  drops ;  mix.  Demul- 
cent and  diaphoretic. 

JULEP,  ROSE.  Syn.  Jul.  Rosatum.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Sugar  lb.  ij  ;  rose-water  lb.  j  ;  dissolve 
and  filter.  A  pleasant  demulcent,  especially  if 
mucilage  Jiv  bis  added.  Violet^  Elder,  and 
Orange-flower  Juleps,  as  well  as  several  others 
from  demulcent  or  odorous  flowers,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  regulating  the  flavor  by 
properly  apportioning  the  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter ;  simple  water  being  added,  if  required,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

JULEP,  SQUILL  Syn.  Jul.  Scilla  Jur. 
SciLLiTicuM.  Prep,  Sirup  of  squills  JiJ  ;  sweet 
fennel,  aniseed,  or  pennyroyal-water  Jiv ;  mix.  In 
coughs  and  hoarsenesB.  Dose,  1  or  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  every  3  or  4  hours. 

JULEP,  SEDATIVE.  Syn.  Jul.  Sedati- 
vuM.  Prep.  (Pierquin.)  Camphor  6  grs. ;  com- 
pound spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  Siss ;  nitre  12  grs. ; 
orange-flower  water  ^iij  ;  sirup  of  althea  3iij  ;  si- 
rup of  poppies  3ij  ;  mix.  » 

JULEP,  TONIC.  Syn.  Jul.  Tonicum.  Prep. 
(Fr.  H.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  12  grs. ;  water  ^iv  ; 
add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  to  eflect  solu- 
tion ;  when  dissolved,  further  add  compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian  Jj ;  and  sirup  of  orange-peel  or 
roses  q.  s.  to  make  a  six-ounce  mixturd.  Dose. 
A  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

JUNKET,  DEVONSHIRE.  Prep,  Put  warm 
milk  into  a  bowl ;  turn  it  with  a  little  rennet ;  then 
add  sonje  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  on 
the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 


KADODULE.  (From  wicif,  bad,  and  Ht^K 
smell.)  The  theoretical  radical  of  a  series  of  com- 
poundB,  tlie  best  known  of  which  is  CadeVs  fuming 
liquor.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  substances : — 

Oxide  of  Kadodule.  (Alkarsine.  CadeVs 
fuming  liquor.)  Acetate  of  potassa  and  arseuioiis 
acid,  equal  parts ;  mix  ;  slowly  heat  to  redness  in 
a  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  connect- 
ed with  a  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
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Separate  the  heavier  liquid  that  distils  overi  agi- 
tate it  with  water,  and  rectify  it  along  with  caustic 
potassa,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  By  a 
second  rectification  over  lime  or  baryta  it  may  be 
obtained  anhydrous  A  .colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
300°,  congealing  at — 10°  F.,  and  evolving  a  very 
offensive  odor,  resembling  arseniureted  hydrogen. 
"  It  is  highly  poisonous  in  ever}'  shape."  It  pos- 
sesses feeble  basic  properties,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  inflames 
spontaneously  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Sulphuret 
OF  Kadodulb  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
|l  chloride  of  kadodule  and  hydrosulphuret  of  sulphu- 
ret of  barium ;  a  colorless  fetid  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  very  poisonous. — Cyanide  of  Kadodule 
is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bioyanide  of  mercury,  along  with  alkarsine  ;  fusible, 
volatile  crystals. — Chloride  of  Kadodule  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  alkarsine  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury ;  a  colorless  liquid,  depositing  crystals  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  kadodule^  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— Iodide,  Bromide,  and  Fluoride  of  Ka- 
dodule resemble  the  last,  and  are  prcpeired  in  a 
similar  manner. — Kadodylic  Acid  {Alkargen)  is 
obtained  when  alkarsine  is  gradually  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  a  semi-solid  mass 
is  formed,  it  must  be  treated  with  cold  water,  the 
solution  evaporated  till  it  solidifies,  and  then  press- 
ed in  bibulous  paper,  to  remove  hydrarsine ;  the 
residuum  is  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  is  again  obtained  in  crj'stals  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  by  repeating  the  process  several  times  with 
alcohol,  or  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  in 
a  water-bath,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  final  crystallization 
from  alcohol,  pure  kadodylic  acid  is  obtained. 
Brittle,  glossy,  prismatic  crystals,  deliquescent, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol. 

*,*  All  the  preparations  of  kadodule  are  exceed- 
ingly  poisonous f  and  therefore  great  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  experimenting  on  them.  Even 
vei'y  small  quantities  of  their  vapors  cause  vomit- 
ing»  numbness  of  the  extremities,  fainting,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms.  They  all  evolve  a  most 
offensive  odor,  and  this  property  has  led  Bunsen  to 
propose  the  following  test  for  arsenic  and  the 
acetates  : — A  metallic  sublimate  boiled  with  water 
containing  air  until  dissolved,  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash  ftnd  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residuum  heated  in  a  test  tube,  will  evolve  the 
horrible  odors  of  alkarsine,  if  arsenic  be  present 
This  odor  is  rendered  even  more  offensive  by  the 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  to  the  ignited  mass. 
As  a  test  for  the  acetates,  the  addition  of  potassa 
and  arsenic  must  be  added.  (Vide  Turner's  Chem., 
7th  ed.,  and  also  the  Researches  of  Berzelius,  and 
the  more  recent  ones  of  Bunsen.) 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  (From  >ca\ot, pretty ; 
tiScgy  form }  and  ff«oire»,  /  vteto.)  A  pleasing, 
philosophical  toy,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  presents  to  the  eye  a  series  of  symmetrical 
changing  views.  It  is  formed  as  follows : — Two 
slips  of  silvered  glass,  from  6  to  10  inches  long, 
and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
rather  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  are 
joined  together  lengthwise,  by  one  of  t^ir  edges, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  silk  or  cloth,  glaedon  their 
backs ;   they  are  then  placed  in  a  tube  (tm  or 


pasteboacd)  blackened  inside,  and  a  little  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  contain  them,  and  are  fixed, 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  (acn 
at  any  angle  to  each  other,  that  is  an  even  aliquot 
part  of  4  right  angles,  (as  the  one -sixth,  one- 
eighth,  one-tenth,  £cO  The  one  end  of  the  tube 
is  then  closed  with  an  opaque  screen,  or  cover, 
through  which  a  small  eyehole  is  made  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  other  end  fitted,  first  with  a  plate  of 
common  glass,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  |  of 
an  inch,  with  a  plain  piece  of  slightly  gronid 
glass,  parallel  to  the  former ;  in  the  intermediate 
space  or  cell  are  placed  the  objects  lo  foim  the 
images.  These  consist  of  colored  pieces  of  glas, 
glass  beads,  or  any  other  colored  diaphonoiu  bodies, 
sufficiently  small  to  move  freely  in  the  ceil,  and 
to  assume  new  positions  when  the  tube  is  ^uikea 
or  turned  round.  A  tube  so  prepared  presents  an 
infinite  number  of  changing  and  symmetrical  pic- 
tures, no  one  of  which  can  be  exactly  reproduced. 
This  toy  is  easily  constructed,  and  is  ver}*  inex- 
pensive ;  as  any  common  tube  of  tin  or  pastebc^ 
may  be  used,  and  strips  of  glass  smoked  on  ooo 
side  will  answer  for  mirrors.  Kaleidoscope  are 
commonly  called  flower-glasses. 

KERMES  MINERAL.  Syn.  Kjbrmeb  Miner- 
ALis.  Prep.  I.  Black  sesquisulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny 4  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  potash  1  lb. ;  boil  in  water 
2  gallons,  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  and  cool  slowly; 
the  kermes  will  be  deposited  as  the  solution  cools, 
and  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The 
undissolved  portion  of  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony 
may  be  boiled  again  several  times  with  fresh  pot- 
ash sad  water.  The  liquor  decanted  off  the  kemies 
will  yield  the  Golden  SuLpmjRET  of  Aktiiio.nt, 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  the  acetic  bemg  genez- 
ally  used  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  1  lb. ;  caibom- 
ate  of  potash  ^  lb. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  1  oz. ;  mix, 
melt,  cool,  powder,  boil  in  water  q.  s. ;  filter  while 
hot ;  the  kermes  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  coofe, 
and  must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

III.  (CluzelVs  kermes.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony 
4  parts ;  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  90  parts ; 
water  1000  parts ;  boil  for  30  to  45  minutes,  filter 
while  hot  into  a  warm  vessel,  and  cool  ver)*  slow- 
ly; in  24  hours  collect  the  kermes,  moderately 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  at  70  or  80°  F.| 
folded  up  in  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  and  light 

Remarks.  The  first  two  formuls  yield  an  or- 
ange-red powder  ;  the  third  a  very  dark  crimsni 
powder,  of  a  smooth  velvety  appearance.  It  b  a 
hydrated  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  (Gay  Lus- 
sac ;)  a  hydrated  sesquisulphuret,  (Berzeliu&) 
Dose,  i  gr.  to  4  grs.  as  a  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  (» 
emetic.  It  occupies  in  foreign  practice  the  place 
of  our  James's  Powder. 

KETCHUP.  Syn.  Catsup.  Katchup.  Prep. 
I.  (Camp  ketchup.)  Old  strong  boer  2  quaits; 
white  wine  1  quart ;  anchovies  4  oz. ;  mix,  boil  ibr 
10  minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  sdi  of 
peeled  shalotes  3  oz. ;  mace,  nutmegs,  ghi^r,  and 
black  pepper,  of  each  i  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days 
and  bottle. 

II.  (Cucumber  ketchup.)  From  rips  awim- 
bers,  in  the  same  way  as  mushroom  ketcbup 
Mixed  with  cream,  or  melted  butter,  it  forms  an 
excellent  lohite  sauce  for  fowls,  6lc. 

IIL  (For  sea  stores,)    Stale  winmg  beer  1  gal- 
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Ion  ;  anchovies  1}  lbs. ;  peeled  shalotes  1  lb. ; 
braised  mace,  mustard  seed,  and  cloves,  of  each 
}  oz. ;  bruised  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  i  oz. ; 
mushroom  ketchup  and  vinegar,  of  each  1  quart ; 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  put  it^into  a  bottle,  cork, 
*"  and  macerate  for  14  days,  frequently  shakiug; 
then  strain  through  flannel,  and  bottle  for  use. 
This,  like  the  last,  makes  good  white  sauce,  and 
keeps  well. 

IV.  ^Mushroom  ketchup.) — a.  Sprinkle  mush- 
room flaps,  gathered  in  September,  with  common 
salt,  stir  them  occasionally  for  2  or  3  days,  then 
lightly  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  each  gal- 
lon, bruised  cloves  and  mustard  seed,  of  each  ^ 
oz. ;  bruised  allspice,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  gently  heat  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
covered  vessel,  macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain  ; 
shonld  it  exhibit  any  indications  of  change  in  a 
few  weeks,  bring  it  again  to  the  boiling  point,  with 
a  little  more  spice. — S.  Mushroom  juice  2  gallons  ; 
pimento  2  oz. ;  cloves,  black  pepper,  mustard  seed, 
an^  ginger,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  salt  1  lb.,  or  to 
tdite  ;  shalotes  3  oz. ;  gently  simmer  for  1  hour  in 
a  covered  vessel,  cool,  strain,  and  bottle. — c.  Juice 
lOO  gallons ;  black  pepper  9  lbs. ;  allspice  7  lbs. ; 
ginger  5  lbs. ;  cloves  I  lb. ;  salt  as  required ;  all 
braised  ;  gently  simmer  in  a  covered  tin  boiler  for 
1  hour.  *»*  A  glazed  earthenware,  or  well-tin- 
ned copper  pan,  should  alone  be  used  for  heating 
this  or  any  other  ketchup  in,  as  the  salt  and  juice 
rapidly  corrode  the  copper,  and  render  the  ketchup 
poisonous, 

V.  (Oyster  ketchup.)  Pulp  the  fish,  and  to 
each  pint  add  sherry  wine,  or  very  strong  old  ale, 
1  pint ;  salt  1  oz. ;  mace  i  oz. ;  black  pepper  1  dr.; 
boil  10  minutes,  strain,  cool,  bottle,  and  to  each 
bottle  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brandy.  Cockle 
Ketchup  and  Mussel  Kbtchuf  are  made  in  the 
same  way.  Used  to  flavor  sauces  when  the  fish 
are  out  of  season. 

VI.  {Pontae  ketchup.)  Elderberry  juice  and 
strong  vinegar,  of  each  1  pint ;  anchovies  ^  lb. ; 
shalote  and  spice  to  flavor ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  cool, 
strain,  and  bottle.     Used  to  make  fish  sauce. 

VII.  {Tomato  ketchup.)  Prepared  like  mush- 
room ketchup,  except  that  a  little  Chili  vinegar  is 
commonly  added. 

VI II.  {Walnut  ketchup.) — a.  Expressed  juice 
of  youn|7  walnuts,  when  tender,   1  gallon ;  boil, 
akim,  add  anchovies  2  lbs. ;  shalotes  1  lb. ;  cloves 
and  mace,  of  each  1  oz. ;  1  clove  of  garlic,  sliced ; 
■hnmer  in  a  covered  vessel  for  15  minutes,  strain, 
cool,  and  bottle,  adding  a  little  fresh  spice  to  each 
bottle,  and  salt  as  required.     Will  keep  in  a  cool 
place  for  20  years. — b.  Green  walnut  shells  16  gal- 
lons ;  salt  4  lbs. ;  mix,  and  beat  together  for  a  week, 
presB  out  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  add  all- 
apice  4  oz. ;  ginger  3  oz. ;  pepper  and  cloves,  of 
each  3  oz. ;  all  bruised ;  simmer  for  half  an  hour. — 
e.  Walnut -juice  1  gallon  ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  Brit- 
iBh  anchovies  (sprats)  3  or  4  lbs. ;  pimento  3  oz. ; 
ginger  \  oz. ;  long  pepper  ^  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ; 
■halotes  2  oz.;  boil  and  bottle. — d.  Juice  of  walnut 
shells  30  gallons ;  salt  1  bushel ;  allspice  and  sha- 
lotes, of  each  6  lbs. ;  gii^er,  garlic,  and  horse- 
radish, of  each  3  lbs. ;  essence  of  anchovies  3  gal- 
lons ;  simmer  as  before. 

IX.  {Wine   ketchup.)     Mushrosm  or  walnut 
ketchup  1  quart ;  chopped  anchovies  }  lb. ;  20 


shalotes ;  scraped  horseradish  2  ox. ;  spice  as  usual ; 
simmer  for  15  minutes ;  cool,  add  white  and  red 
wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain 
and  bottle. 

KINIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Hoffman  in 
cinchona  bark,  in  1790.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
kinate  of  lime,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup,  when  crystals  will  he  gradually  deposit- 
ed. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  fonns 
salts  called  Kinates.  Kinate  of  lime  is  obtained 
from  an  acidulated  infusion  of  cinchona  bark,  by 
adding  an  excess  of  lime,  filtering,  evaporating  to? 
a  sirup,  and  setting  the  liquid  aside,  when  crystals 
will  form. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  Syn.  Hartal.  Sesqui- 
suLPHURET  OF  Arsenic.  A  bcautiful  golden  yel- 
low pigment,  prepared  from  orpiment  by  sublima- 
tion. The  finest  kind  is  imported  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Burmah.     See  Arscnio. 

KIXO,  FACTITIOUS.  Logwoijd  48  lb» ;  tor- ' 
men  til  root  16  lbs. ;  madder  root  12  lbs. ;  ^ater  q.s. ; 
make  a  decoction ;  add  catechu  16  lbs. ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod.  24  lbs. 
Extract  of  mahogany  is  also  'commonly  sold  for 
kino. 

KIRCHWASSER.  Syn.  Kirschenwasskr. 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  Germany  from 
bruised  cherries.  From  the  rude  manner  in  which 
it  is  obtained,  and  from  the  distillation  of  the  cher- 
ry-stones (which  contain  prussic  acid)  with  the 
liquor,  it  usually  has  a  very  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
frequently  poisonous. 

KCECHLIN'S  LIQUID.  Prep.  Copper  filings 
96  grs. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  Jij ;  digest  till  the  li- 
quor turns  of  a  full  blue,  filter,  add  muriatic  acid 
3v  12  grs. ;  distilled  water  5  lbs. ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls  daily  in  scrofula. 

KOMENIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  discov- 
ered by  Robiquet,  and  most  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  meconic  acid  with  strong  muriatic  acid. 
It  forms  crystalline  grains,  and  strikes  a  blood-red 
color  with  the  persalts  of  iron.  With  the  basis  it 
forms  salts  called  Komenates. 

KOUMISS.  A  liquor  prepared  by  the  Calmucs, 
by  fermenting  mare's  milk,  previously  kept  till 
sour,  and  then  skimmed.  By  distillation  it  yields 
a  spirit  called  rack,  racky,  or  araka;  21  lbs.  of 
fermented  milk  yield  about  |  of  a  pint  of  low 
wines,  and  this,  by  rectification,  fully  ^  of  a  pint 
of  strong  alcohol. 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  substance 
found  by  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  in  rhatany  root, 
(Krameria  triandria,)  and  to  which  he  ascribes  its 
stypticity. 

KUSTITIEN'S  METAL.  Prep.  Malleable 
iron  1  lb. ;  heat  to  whiteness,  and  add  of  antimo- 
ny 5  oz. ;  Molucca  tin  24  lbs. ;  mix  under  char- 
coal, and  cool.  Used  to  tin  iron  and  other  metals ; 
it  polishes  without  a  blue  tint,  is  hard,  and  is  free 
from  lead  and  arsenic. 


LABDANUM,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  L 
Gums  anime,  copal,  lac,  and  mastich,  of  each  2 
lbs. ;  gum  arable  3  lbs. ;  catechu  and  common 
Spanish  juice,  of  each  1  lb. ;  sirup  of  tolu  8  oz. ; 
essences  of  ambergris  and  musk,  of  each  2  oa. 
melt  together. 
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II.  Yellow  wax,  rosin,  and  lard,  equal  parts ; 
melt,  and  color  with  powdered  ivory  black. 

LABELS,  INSOLUBLE.  Lay  a  coat  of 
■trained  white  of  egg  over  the  label,  and  imme- 
diately put  the  vessel  into  the  upper  portion  of  a 
common  steampan,  or  otherwise  expose  it  to  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  albumen  coagulates  and  turns 
opaque,  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  an  oven,  at 
a  heat  of  about  212^  ;  the  opaque  white  film  will 
then  become  hard  and  transparent,  and  resist  the 
action  of  oils,  spirits,  and  water.  (Chem.,  iii.  158.) 
The  labels  on  bottles  containing  acids  or  alkaline 
solutions,  should  be  either  etched  upon  the  glass 
by  fluoric  acid,  or  be  written  with  incorrodible  ink. 
(See  Inks  and  Etching.) 

LABORATORY.  Syn.  Elaboratort.  La- 
BORATOiRE,  (Fr.)  Laboratorium,  {LaLf  from 
laborOf  I  labor.)  A  place  fitted  up  for  the  per- 
formance of  chemical  operations.  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  have  described  the  best  mode  of  fitting 
up  a  chemical  and  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
both  on  the  small  and  lai^e  scale,  and  also  to  have 
presented  the  reader  with  a  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  laboratory  jof  Giessen,  but  from  want  of 
room  we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  the  article 
and  illustrations.  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  reader  to  consult 
the  last  edition  of  Faraday's  "  Chemical  Manip- 
ulation,** a  work  replete  with  correct  and  valuable 
information.  Among  Portable  Laboratories, 
the  cheapest  and  best  arranged  are  those  of  Mr. 
Robert  Best  Ede,  of  Dorking,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  varying  from  16«.  to  JC6  or  £8. 
That  at  the  former  price  contains  more  than  40 
chemical  preparations  and  appropriate  apparatus, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  amuse  the  juvenile  experi- 
mentalist, and  at  the  same  time  to  aflbrd  him  a 
ready  introduction  to  chemical  knowledge.  The 
chemical  laboratory,  or  portable  chemical  cabinet, 
at  the  higher  price,  contains  upwards  of  130  select 
chemical  preparations  and  newly-invented  appa- 
ratus, and  is  calculated  fbr  performing  experiments 
both  of  demonstration  and  research,  with  perfect 
readiness  and  safety,  either  in  the  drawing-room 
or  class-room.  It  is  also  very  elegantly  and  com- 
pactly got  up,  and  forms  a  suitable  object  for  the 
side -table  of  every  student  This  cabinet  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Prof.  Graham,  which  is  no 
ordinary  recommendation. 

LAC.  Syn.  Laque,  (Pr.)  Lack,  ((?«•.)  Lac- 
OA,  {Lot,)  Stick  lac,  {laeea  in  ramulis,  lacca  in 
baculis;)  seed  lac,  {lacea  in  granit,  lacca  in 
seminis;)  lump  lac,  (lacca  in  massia;)  shell  lac, 
(lacca  in  tabulia.)  All  the  preceding  differ  only 
-in  color  and  form.  Shell  lac  is  most  generally 
used ;  the  palest  is  the  best.  They  are  all  said  to 
be  calefacient,  attenuaut,  aperient,  diaphoretic, 
and  dhiretic.  Lac  is  used  in  dentifrices,  in  var- 
nishes, lacquers,  and  sealing-wax,  and  to  make 
toys  and  trinkets. 

LAC  DYE.  A  coloring  substance  used  to  dye 
tcarlet,  imported  from  the  East  Indies  in  small 
cubical  cakes.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  ground 
■tick  lac  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  colored  in- 
fusion to  dr^'ness. 

LAC  LAKE.  Syn.  Lac  Color.  East  In- 
DiAN  Cochineal.  A  superior  kind  of  lac  dye, 
also  imported,  and  prepared  by  dissolving  out  the 
color  of  ground  stick  lac  by  means  of  a  weak  al- 


kalino  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  akng 
with  alumina  by  adding  a  solution  jf  alnm.  Ei- 
ther of  the  above  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of 
muriatic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*19,  and  holding  in  solu- 
tion about  T^ff  of  gAin  tin,)  by  digestion  for  about 
6  hours,  and  then  added  to  hot  water,  along  with 
about  as  much  tartar  as  lac  dye,  ^  that  quantitj 
of  ground  sumach,  and  about  |  of  solution  of  tin, 
dyes  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color ;  1  IK  of  good 
lac  dye  is  sufficient  for  10  lbs.  of  cloth.  In  some 
cases  the  stuff  is  first  yellowed  with  querdtroo. 

LAC  VARNISH,  (AQUEOUS.)  Prep.  Pale 
shellac  5  oz. ;  borax  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  digest 
at  nearly  the  boiling  point  until  dissolved;  then 
strain.  Equal  to  the  more  costly  ^irit  varnish  lor 
many  purposes ;  it  is  an  excellent  vehiele  for  wa- 
ter colors,  inks,  &.c. ;  when  dry  it  is  wateiprodl 

LAC,  WHITE.  Dissolve  shellac  in  a  lye  of 
pearlash  or  caustic  potassa  by  boiling  ;  filter,  paas 
chlorine  through  it  in  excess,  wash  Uie  ]Mrecipftaie 
and  digest  Forms  an  excellent  pale  vamiah  w^ 
alcohol. 

LAC  FERRATUM.  Prep.  (P.E.  1744.)  Re- 
peatedly quench  red  hot  iron  in  fresh  milk. 

LACCIC  ACID.  A  crystalline,  wine-yelknr 
colored,  sour  substance,  soluble  in  water,  aicohot, 
and  ether,  extracted  by  Dr.  John  from  stick  lac 
It  forms  salts  called  Laccates  with  the  bases. 

LACCINE.  A  substance  discovered  in  shellac 
by  Unverdorben.  It  is  the  portion  left  after  all 
the  matters  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol, 
have  be^n  dissolved  out.  Brittle,  yellow,  transfai- 
cent,  soluble  in  caustic  potassa  and  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

LACQUER.  Syn,  Lackbr.  Laque,  (Fr.) 
A  solution  chiefly  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  tinged 
with  saffron,  annotto,  aloes,  and  other  colonng 
matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood  and  metals  to  im- 
part a  golden  color.     (See  Varnish.) 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  lac,  mflk.)  Syn. 
Acid  or  Milk.  Nancbic  Acid,  (BraconaoL) 
Acid  Lactiqde,  (Fr.)  Milchbaurb,  (Ger.)  Aci- 
DUM  Lacticum,  (La^)  A  sour  sirupy  liquid  dis- 
covered by  Scheele  in  whey.  Also  found  in  soum 
other  animal  fluids,  and  in  several  yegetable  juiotB, 
especially  in  that  of  beet-root 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  lactate  of  baryta  in  water, 
and  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  solphuie 
acid,  carefully  avoiding  excess ;  evaporate. 

II.  (Scheele.)  Evaporate  sour  whey  to  4t  s^- 
rate  with  slaked  lime,  filter,  add  3  or  4  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  cautiously  precipitate  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
in  a  water-bath ;  digest  the  residuum  in  ftrong 
alcohol,  filter,  and  again  evaporate.  It  may  be 
then  further  purified  by  saturation  with  baryta, 
evaporation,  cr}'stallization,  re-solution  in  water, 
and  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  SQlphorie  add 
as  before  ;  lastly  evaporate. 

IIL  (Boutron  and  Fremy.)  Milk  3  or  4  qvitt; 
sugar  of  milk  200  to  300  grs. ;  mix,  and  ei^Mse 
for  2  or  3  days  in  an  open  vessel  at  20  to  SS^  C; 
saturate  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  again  expotd  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  saturate  with  mope  bi- 
carbonaU)  of  soda^  and  repeat  the  proccsi  until 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  be  decomposed; 
then  coagulate  the  caseins  by  heat,  filter,  eYapo> 
mte,  extract  the  acid  lactate  of  soda  by  alecool 
of  spt  gr.  0-810,  and  decompose  it  by  the  caotiom 
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addition  of  dilute  suiphuric  acid ;  ftffain  filter,  dis- 
til off  tiie  alcohol,  and  evaporate.  The  acid  may 
be  further  purified  as  last,  if  required. 

Remarks,  The  evaporation  should  be  conducted 
at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  finished  over  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  vacuo.  When  required  very  pure,  the 
product  of  this  evaporation  may  be  dissolved  in 
ttther,  filtered,  and  the  ether  removed  by  a  very 
gentle  heat 

Prop.  The  sirupy  fluid  obtained  as  above,  is 
BTDKATCD  LACTIC  ACID ;  it  is  a  little  heavier  than 
water,  tastes  strongly  acid,  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  480^,  with 
the  production  of  concrete  or  sublimed  lactic 
ACID,  which  constBts  of  small  shining  white  crys- 
tals, possessing  different  properties  to  lactic  acid. 
This  new  acid  may  be  purified  by  pressure  be- 
tween bibulous  paper  and  solution  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, from  which  it  separates  in  dazzling  white 
crystals  on  cooling.  By  solution  in  hot  water  and 
evaporation  to  a  sirup,  it  becomes  converted  into 
pure  hydrated  lactic  acid.  With  the  bases  lactic 
acid  forms  salts  called  Lactates,  most  of  which 
may  be  directly  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  hy- 
drates, hydrated  oxides,  or  carbonates  of  the  bases 
in  the  dilute  acid.  Lactates  of  ammonia  potaa- 
aa,  sada,  Itme,  baryta,  aluminat  zinc,  nickel, 
lead,  mercury,  magnesia,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
and  of  some  other  bases,  have  been  formed,  but 
only  those  of  iron  and  zinc  have  been  used  in 
medicine. 

•  Uses.  Lactic  acid  has  been  given  in  dyspepsia, 
in  gout,  phosphatic  urinary  deposites,  &c.  &c. 
From  ita  being  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of 
the  gaatric  juice,  and  from  its  power  of  dissolving 
a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  it  may  prove  beneficial 
in  the  above  complaints.  It  is  usually  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  solution  in  sweetened 
water. 

LACTOMETER.  Syn.  Galactometee. 
(From  lac  or  yaXa,  milk,  and  metrum  or  pLtrpov,  a 
measure.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk.  The  best  way  of  testing  milk  is 
^  to  place  it  in  a  long  graduated  tube,  and  to  allow 
it  to  remain  until  all  the  cream  has  separated, 
Chen  to  decant  off  the  clear  whey,  and  to  take 
its  ijpecific  gravity ;  the  result  of  the  two  opera- 
tions, when  compared  with  the  known  quantity  of 
cream  and  iiensity  of  the  whey  of  an  average 
sample  of  milk,  will  give  the  value  of  the  sample 
tested. 

LACTUCARIUM.  Syn,  Lettuce  Opium. 
TiiaiOACB.  The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the 
lactuca  sativa  or  common  garden  lettuce,  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  flowering  stems.  It  was  tn« 
troduced  into  medical  use  by  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  substitute  for  opium,  as  it  exercises  the 
anodyne  power  without  producing  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  latter  drug.  Various  methods  have 
been  recommended  for  obtaining  lactucarium  from 
the  plant.  M.  Auberger  has  proposed  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lactuca  altissima  for  this  purpose. 
TliM  variety  grows  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  9 
feet,  with  a  stalk  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  af- 
fords plenty  of  juice,  which  yields  28  or  29}  of 
dry  matter,  (lactucarium.)  M.  Amaud  of  Nancy 
recommends  cabbage  or  Batavian  lettuces  for  the 
production  of  lactucarium.    He  adopts  the  follow- 


ing method,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  produc* 
tive  and  simple  of  any  yet  published : — Before  the 
development  of  the  lateral  brancbesj  the  stems  of 
twelve  plants  must  be  cut  a  little  below  the  com- 
mencement of  these  branches ;  the  twelve  plants 
being  cut,  and  returning  to  the  first,  a  milky  exu- 
dation is  found  on  the  cut  portion,  and  on  that 
which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth ;  this  milky  exu- 
dation must  be  adroitly  collected  with  the  end  of 
the  finger,  which  is  afterwards  scraped  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  glass ;  the  same  operation  is  per- 
formed on  twelve  other  heads,  and  so  on.  On  the 
third  day  it  is  repeated  on  every  portion  of  plant 
remaining  in  the  ground,  a  thin  slice  being  first 
cut  Aff  the  top:  tlus  is  done  every  day  until  the 
root  is  reached.  As  soon  as  the  lactucarium  is 
collected,  it  coagulates ;  the  harvest  of  each  day 
should  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  which  should 
be  placed  on  plates,  very  near  each  other,  but 
without  touching,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days, 
after  which  they  may  be  set  aside  in  a  bottle.  In 
this  way  15  or  20  times  the  ordinary  product  is 
obtained.  (Jour,  de  Fharm.  et  de  Chim.,  and 
Chem.,  iii.  360.) 

Dose,  2  to  5  grs.  and  upwards,  as  an  anodyne, 
hypnotic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  colic,  diarrhoea,  asthma,  troublesome 
coughs,  &c. 

LACTUCIC  ACID.  Obtained  from  the  strong- 
scented  lettuce,  (Lactuca  virosa.)  It  resembles 
oxalic  acid,  but  diilers  from  it  in  precipitating  the 
protosalts  of  iron  green,  and  sulphate  of  copper 
brown. 

LACTUCIN.  The  active  principle  of  lactuca- 
rium. It  exists  in  the  juice  of  several  species  of 
lettuce.  It  is  dissolved  out  of  lactucarium  by  al- 
cohol. It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  has  a  saffron- 
yellow  color,  is  almost  odorless,  very  bitter,  and 
combustible. 

LAENNEC'S  CONTRA-STIMULANT 
DRAUGHT.  Prep.  Potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony 2  grs. ;  orange  water  f  Jiss ;  sirup  of  pop- 
pies f  3ij  ;  mix.  Every  two  hours  in  pneumonia,  &c. 

LAKE.  Animal  or  vegetable  coloring  matter, 
precipitated  in  combination  with  oxide  of  tin  or 
alumina ;  usually  the  latter.  The  term  was  for- 
merly restricted  to  red  preparations  of  this  kind, 
but  is  now  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  coloring  matter.  Lakes 
are  made — 1,  By  adding  a  solution  of  alum,  either 
alone  or  saturated  with  potash,  to  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  after  agi- 
tation, precipitating  the  mixture  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.^ — 2,  By  precipitating  a  decoc- 
tion or  infusion  of  the  coloring  substance  made 
with  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  by  adding  a  solution  of 
alum. — 3,  By  agitating  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina with  a  sointiou  of  the  coloring  matter,  until 
the  liquid  becomes  nearly  decolored,  or  the  alumi- 
na acquires  a  sufliciently  dark  tint.  The  first 
method  is  usually  employed  for  acidulous  solutions 
of  coloring  matter,  or  for  those  whose  tint  is  injured 
by  alkalis  ;  the  secomd,  for  those  that  are  bright- 
ened, or  at  least  uninjured  by  alkalis  ;  the  third, 
for  those  coloring  matters  that  have  a  great  affinity 
for  gelatinous  alumina,  and  readily  combine  with 
it  by  mere  affitation.  By  attention  to  these  gen- 
eral rules,  laaes  may  be  prepared  from  almost  all 
animal  and  vegetable  coloring  substances  that  yield 
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their  color  to  watei  ;  many  of  which  will  be  found 
to  pofiseflB  great  beauty  and  permanence.  The 
precise  procees  adapted  to  each  particular  substance 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  taking  a  few  drops 
of  ita  infusion  or  decoction,  and  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  alkalis  and  acids  on  the  color.  The  quan- 
tity of  alum  or  alumina  employed,  should  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  decolor  the  dye  liquor,  and  the  potash 
should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  alum  as  exactly 
to  precipitate  it,  without  leaving  free  or  carbonated 
alkali  in  the  liquid.  The  first  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate has  the  deepest  color,  and  the  shade  gradu- 
ally becomes  paler.  A  beautiful  tone  of  violet, 
red,  and  even  purple,  may  be  communicated  to  the 
coloring  matter  of  cochineal  by  the  addition  of 
nitro-muriate  or  permuriate  of  tin  ;  the  addition  of 
arseniate  of  potash  (neutral  arsenical  salt)  in  like 
manner,  gives  shades  which  may  bo  sought  for  in 
vain  with  alum  or  alumina.  Lake  should  bo  care- 
fully dried,  and  when  intended  for  sale,  made  up 
into  conical  or  pyramidal  drops,  which  is  done  by 
dropping  the  moist  lake  through  a  small  funnel  on 
a  clean  board. 

LAKE,  BLUE.  Prepared  from  some  of  the 
blue-colored  flowers  ;  fugitive.  The  name  b  also 
applied  to  lump  archel,  (Jacca  carulea^)  to  moist 
alumina  colored  with  indigo,  and  to  mixed  solu- 
tions of  pearlash  and  prussiate  of  potash,  precipi- 
tated with  another  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
alum ;  permanent  and  beautiful.  (See  Blue, 
Saxon.) 

LAKE,  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syn,  Drop  Lakk. 
Lacca  in  Globdlis.  Prep.  L  Ground  Brazil  wood 
1  lb. ;  water  4  gals. ;  boil  for  20  minutes  ;  add  1^ 
lbs.  of  alum  dissolved  in  water ;  mix  well,  decant, 
strain,  add  ^  lb.  of  solution  of  tin  to  brighten  the 
color,  and  then  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash or  carbonate  of  soda,  carefully  avoiding  excess. 
Product  Deep  red.  An  excess  of  alkali  turns  it 
on  the  violet,  and  the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar, 
on  the  brownish  red.  The  tint  turns  more  on  the 
mellow  violet  red  when  the  solution  of  tin  is  omit- 
ted. Some  persons  use  less,  some  more  alum.  The 
first  portion  of  the  precipitated  lake  has  the  brif^t- 
est  color.  * 

IL  Add  washed  and  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina to  a  strong  and  filtered  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood.  Both  the  above  must  be  carefully  collected, 
dried,  and  made  up  into  drops. 

LAKE,  CARMINATED.  Syn,  Florence 
Lake.  Florentine  do.  Paris  do.  Vienna  do. 
Lacca  Florentina.  Prep.  L  Boil  the  residuum 
of  cochineal,  left  in  making  carmine,  with  repeat- 
ed portions  of  water  till  it  ceases  to  yield  color ; 
filter  ;  mix  it  with  the  liquor  decanted  off  the  car- 
mine ;  filter  ;  add  some  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina, apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  agitate  well.  As 
soon  as  the  alumina  has  absorbed  sufficient  color, 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle  ;  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
collect  the  lake  on  a  filter,  and  carefully  dry  it 
The  decanted  liquor,  if  still  colored,  may  now  be 
treated  with  fresh  alumina  until  exhausted,  and 
thus  a  lake  of  a  second  quality  may  be  obtained. 
Very  fine. 

II.  To  the  colored  liquor  obtained  from  tbe  car- 
mine and  cochineal  as  above,  add  a  solution  of  alum, 
mix  well,  fiiiter,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
potash  ;  collect  the  lake  and  6iy  it  as  before.  Not 
quite  so  go^d  as  the  last 


RevMtr1c9.  Some  makers  add  a  little  sdlotioa  of 
tin  to  the  colored  liquor  before  adding  the  ahan  or 
alumina ;  this  brightens  the  color.  The  above 
lake  is  a  good  glazing  color  with  oil,  bat  has  little 
body. 

LAKE,  GREEN.  Made  by  mixing  bin*  and 
yellow  lakes  together.     Seldom  used. 

LAKE,  MADDER  Syn.  Lacca  CoLtmixi. 
Prep.  I.  (Sir  H.  0.  Ingiefield.)  Dutch  grappe 
or  crop  madder  2  cs. ;  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth,  beat  it 
well  in  a  pint  of  water  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  re- 
peat the  process  with  fresh  water  (about  5  pints) 
till  it  ceases  to  yield  color  ;  boil  the  mixed  liqaon 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  pour  it  mto  a  large  basin ; 
add  alum  1  oz. ;  diasolye  in  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
stir  well,  and  while  stirring  pour  in  gradually  of 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (oil  of 
tartar)  about  1 J  oz. ;  let  it  stand  to  settle  oatil 
cold,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  yelk>w  liquor, 
drain,  agitate  the  residue  with  boiling  water  1 
quart ;  decant,  drain,  and  dry.  Product^  ^  ol 
The  Society  of  Arts  voted  their  gold  lAedal  to  the 
author  of  the  above  formula. 

II.  (Ure.)  Ground  madder  2  lbs. ;  water  1 
gallon  ;  mix,  macerate  with  agitation  fiir  10  min- 
utes, strain  off  the  water,  and  press  the  remainder 
quite  dry  ;  repeat  the  same  process  a  second  and 
a  third  time  ;  then  add  water  3  qt&,  and  alum  \ 
lb.,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hoon,  add- 
ing water  as  the  liquor  evaporates ;  filter,  fint 
through  a  flannel,  and  when  sufficiently  cold, 
through  paper ;  then  add  a  solution  of  caibonale 
of  potash  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fatls,  whieh  most 
be  washed,  till  the  water  comes  off  colorien,  and 
then  dried.  If  the  alkali  be  added  in  3  saccesavs 
doses,  3  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  succeaavely 
diminishing  in  beauty. 

III.  Add  acetate  of  lead  to  a  decoction  of  mad- 
der, to  throw  down  the  brown  coloring  matter,  fil- 
ter, then  add  a  solution  of  tin  or  alum,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash. 

LAKE,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Best  Spaniah  an- 
notto  4  oz. ;  peariash  lib.  or  less  ;  water  1  gallon; 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  precipitate  with  alam  « 
1^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  gallon,  observing  not 
to  add  the  latter  solution  when  it  ceases  to  pro- 
duce an  effervescence  or  a  precipitate  ;  strain,  and 
dry  the  sediment  in  small  squares  or  lozenges.  Tbe 
addition  of  solution  of  tin  turns  this  lake  on  the 
lemon  yellow ;  acids  redden  it 

LAKE,  REa  Prep.  I.  Coarsely-powdered 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit  of  win«, 
of  each  2  oz. ;  digest  for  a  week,  filter,  and  pre* 
cipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  tin,  added 
every  2  hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  color  is  thrown 
down ;  wash  in  distilled  water,  and  dry.  Voy 
fine. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  cochineal  1  lb. ;  water2 
gallons  ;  boil  1  hour,  decant,  strain,  add  a  solalJoi 
of  peariash  1  lb.  or  more,  and  precipitate  witli  ■ 
solution  of  alum.  If  the  alum  be  added  fint,  and 
the  lake  precipitated  with  the  alkali,  the  eolervill 
be  slightly  varied.  Some  persons  use  a  solution  of 
cuttlefish-bone  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid ;  bot  this 
increases  the  expense,  and  yields  an  infenoc  pro- 
duct 

III.  Peariash  1  lb. ;  clean  shreds  of  seariel 
cloth  3  or  4  lbs. ;  water  4  or  5  galkius ;  boil  till 
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the  cloth  is  decolored,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  alum. 

LAKE»  YELLOW.  Prep.  Boil  French  ber- 
riee,  quercitron,  or  turmeric  1  lb.  and  potash  1  oz. ; 
in  water  1  gallon,  till  reduced  to  one  half,  strain, 
and  precipitate  with  a  solntion  of  alum.— -Or  boil 
1  lb.  of  the  dye-stuff  with  alum  ^  lb. ;  water  1 
gallon,  as  before,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.     (See  Lakb,  Orange.) 

LAMPIC  ACID.  When  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  is  surrounded  with  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum 
wire,  and  ailer  burning  for  a  short  time,  is  blown 
out,  combustion  still  goes  on,  and  a  peculiar  acid 
product  results,  which  has  been  called  lampic 
acid.  It  was  first  examined  by  Prof.  Daniell.  It 
may  be  more  easily  collected  by  placing  a  small 
bottomless  retort  over  a  heated  platinmii  capsule, 
and  gradually  dropping  in,  from  time  to  time,  a 
littie  alcohol  or  ether.  (R.  F.  Marchand.)  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  acetic,  formic,  and  alde- 
hydic  acids,  in  variable  proportions.  (MM.  Stass 
and  Marchand.)  Its  most  remarkable  property  is 
its  power  of  reducing  certain  metallic  solutions. 
With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  lampateSf 
which  may  be  prepeured  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  the  hydrated  oxides  or  carbonates.  (See 
Aldehyoic  Acid.) 

LAMPS.  To  prevent  or  lessen  the  smoking  of 
lamps,  the  wicks  should  be  well  soaked,  either  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  well  washed  in  water,  and 
dried,  or  in  strong  vinegar,  when  they  will  merely 
require  drying.  Large  lamps,  that  emit  much 
smoke,  should  be  burnt  under  a  funnel,  to  carry  it 
off;  or  a  large  sponge,  dipped  in  water,  may  be 
su^ended  over  them ;  in  all  cases,  the  wicks 
should  not  be  put  up  too  high. 

LANTANIUM,  (from  XavBavu,  I  lurk.)  A 
rare  metal,  recently  discovered  by  Mosander, 
associated  with  the  oxide  of  cerium.  (See  Cerium.) 

LAPIS  DIVINUS.  Syn.  Lapis  ophthalmi- 
cus. Prep,  Blue  vitriol,  nitre,  alum,  and  cam- 
phor, equal  parts,  melted  together,  adding  the 
camphor  last.  (Woolfuss.)  Verdigris,  nitre,  and 
alum,  equal  parts,  melted  together.  (Beer.)  Alum, 
nitre,  and  blue  vitriol  3  oz. ;  camphor  1  dr. ;  as 
last.  (P.  Cod.)  Used  to  make  an  eyewater ;  1 
oz.  to  water  1  pint. 

LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS.  Prep,  (P. 
L.  1746.)  Alum,  litharge,  Armenian  bole,  and 
colcothar,  of  each  3  oz. ;  vinegar  4  oz. ;  mix  and 
evaporate.  Used  to  make  a  lotion  :  1  oz.  to  water 
1  pint.  Astringent,  detergent;  once  a  popular 
application  to  ulcers. 

LARD.  Syn.  Hogs'  Lard.  Auxungb.  Aux- 
UNGiA.  Adeps.  Adrps  Suillus.  Adefs  PORCI. 
Adeps  pr^faratus.  The  fat  of  the  pig,  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  strained  through  a  hair 
sieve  or  flannel.  The  fat  about  the  loins  yields 
the  whitest  and  hardest  lard.  Used  to  make  oint- 
ments, and  in  cookery. 

LARD,  OXYGENATED.  See  Nitric  Acid 
Ointment. 

LAUDANUM,  QUINCE.  Syn.  Extractum 
Opii  BEU  Laudanum  Cydoniatum.  Prep.  Opium 
^  ib. ;  quince  juice  6  lbs. ;  digest,  filter,  evaporate 
to  an  extract,  and  add,  while  warm,  oils  of  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  mace,  of  each  10  drops.  Milder 
than  crude  opium  ;  seldom  used. 

LAUDANUM,  FORD'S.    Prep,    Opium  5j; 


cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  3j ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  of  each,  f  viij ;  digest  for  a 
week,  and  filter.  This  is  merely  an  aromatized 
tincture  of  opium.     Dose.  10  to  80  drops. 

LAUDANUM,  LIQUID.  Prep.  1.  {Liquid 
quirtce  laudanum.  Laudanum  liquidum  cydo- 
niatum. Laudanum  liquidum  cydoniatum  para- 
turn  fermentatione.)  Opium  §iv ;  saSron  §lj ; 
quince  juice  1  quart ;  yeast  4  spoonfuls ;  ferment, 
express  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add  cinnamon  ^ij  ; 
cloves,  aloes  wood,  and  yellow  sandal  wood,  of 
each,  3ij  ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and  evaporate 
to  one  half.  Narcotic,  anodyne  4  similar  to  black 
drop.     Dose.  10  to  30  drops.     Seldom  used. 

2.  (Neuman's.)  Opium  fermented  with  water, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Similar  to  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  - 

3.  (Sydenham's.  Laudanum  liquiduni  Syden- 
hami.)  Opium  ^ij ;  safiron  Jj  ;  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  of  each,  3j  ;  white  wine  f^xvj  ;  digest. 
Contains  |  of  opium.  See  Wine  of  Opium,  P. 
L.,  which  is  always  substituted. 

4.  {Laudanum  tar tarized.  Laudanum  liquidum 
tartarizatum.)  Opium  Jij  ;  saffron  Jj  ;  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  aloes  wood,  of  each, 
3j  ;  tincture  of  salt  of  tartar  fjxxxij  ;  digest,  strain, 
and  evaporate  to  one  half.     Seldom  used. 

LAVENDER,  SMITH'S  BRITISH.  Syn. 
Smith's  Lavender  Water.  Prep,  English  oil  of 
lavender  2  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  oz. ;  eau 
de  Cologne  1  pint ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  mix. 
Very  fragrant. 

LEAD.  SyjL  Plomb,  (Fr.)  Blki,  (Ger.) 
Plumbum,  {Lat.)  ndXi^ioi^  (Gr.)  Saturn,  (Ale.) 
This  metal,  like  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  an- 
tiquity :  "  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  ! 
Oh  that  they  .were  printed  in  a  book  ;  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever !"     (Job,  xix.  23-4.) 

Prep.  Lead  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 
It  is  usually  extracted  from  galena,  a  natural  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverbcra- 
tory  furnace,  and  afterwards  smelting  it  along 
with  coal  and  lime. 

Prop.  The  common  properties 'of  lead  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.  Its  sp.  gr.,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  is  11*38  to  11-44,  but  or- 
dinary lead  seldom  exceeds  11*352  to  11*353.  It 
melte  at  612°  Fahr.,  (Crighton,  634°  Kupfer.)  and 
when  very  slowly  cooled,  crj-stallizes  in  octohe- 
drons.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  but  devoid  of 
elasticity.  Lead  is  not  dissolved  by  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, or  the  vegetable  acids,  unless  by  free  con- 
tact with  air,  and  then  very  slowly ;  but  nitric 
acid  rapidly  oxidizes  it,  fonning  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  Pure  water,  put  into  a  leaden  vessel, 
and  exposed  to  ihe  air,  somi  corrodes  it,  and  dis- 
solves  the  newly-formed  oxide ;  but  river  and 
spring  water  exerts  no  such  influence,  the  carbon- 
ates and  sulphates  in  such  water  destroying  its 
solvent  power.  Many  other  neutral  salts  act  in 
the  same  way.  Among  these,  the  most  powerful 
preservatives  are  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides, and  iodides  ;  their  power  being  in  profwrtion 
to  the  relative  insolubility  of  the  compound  which 
their  acid  is  capable  of  forming  with  lead.  It  has 
been  found  that  l-30,000lh  part  of  phosphate 
of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  dis- 
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tilled  water,  prevents  its  corrosire  action.  (Chris- 
tison.)  The  lead  in  contact  with  such  water, 
gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  superficial  film 
of  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  which  adheres  te- 
naciously, and  all  further  ctaro'e  ceases.  Thus 
ordinary  water,  which  abounds  in  mineral  sLits, 
may  be  safely  kept  in  leaden  cisterns ;  but  dis- 
tilled and  rain  water,  and  water  that  contauns 
scarcely  any  saline  matter,  speedily  corrode,  and 
dissolve  a  portion  of  lead,  when  kept  in  vessels  of 
that  metal.  When,  however,  leaden  cisterns 
have  iron  or  zinc  fastenings  or  braces,  a  galvanic 
action  is  set  up,  the  preservative  power  of  saline 
matter  ceases,  and  the  water  speedily  becomes 
contaminated  with  lead.  Water  containing  free 
carbonic  acid  also  acts  on  lead ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  water  of  some  springs,  kept  in 
leaden  .cisterns,  or  raised  by  leaden  pumps,  pos- 
sesses unwholesome  properties.  Free  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  during  the  fermentation  or  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
preventing  the  leaves  of  trees  falling  into  water- 
cisterns  formed  of  lead.  The  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution gave  rise  to  the  violent  ravages  of  colic 
that  are  recorded  to  have  visited  Amsterdam  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  last  century.  (Dr.  Frouchin.) 
The  eau  de  rose  and  the  eau  d'orange  of  com- 
merce, which  are  pure  distilled  water,  holding  in 
solution  small  quantities  of  essential  oil,  and  are 
lm])orted  in  leaden  canisters,  always  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  lead,  and  deposito  a  sediment, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  kept  in  glass 
or  incorrodible  vessels.  Lead  and  all  its  prepara- 
tions are  poisonous. 

Uses.  The  uses  of  lead  in  the  arts  are  well 
Known.  Some  of  its  preparations  are  employed 
in  medicine,  generally  externally. 

Ant.  Administer  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  copper,  and  tickle  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or 
a  feather  to  induce  vomiting.     Epsom  or  glanber 

^  Sftlts,  or  alum,  dissdved  in  water,  tea,  water  gruel, 
or  barley  water,  are  the  proper  antidotes,  and 
should  be  taken  as  soon  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed  as  possible.  When  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  lead  colicj  the  treatment  recommended 
at  page  206  should  bo  adopted.  In  paralysis 
ariiiing  from  lead,  small  dose^  of  strychnia,  bmcia, 
and  their  preparations,  should  be  cautiously 'u.d- 
ministered.  A  symptom  of  poisoning  by  lead  is 
the  formation  of  a  narrow  leaden  blue  line,  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  bordering  the 
edges  of  the  gums,  attached  to  the  neck  of  two  or 
more  tooth  of  either  jaw.     (Dr.  Burton.) 

Tests.  1.  The  salts  of  lead  placed  on  charcoal 
all  yield,  by  the  blowpipe,  a  butter  of  lead. — 2.  So- 
lutions of  the  salts  of  lead  may  be  recognised  by  the 
color  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  the  following 
te.sts: — rt.  Alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates, 
prussiate  of  potash,  infusion  of  galls,  gallic  acid, 
and  Riilphuric  acid,  produce  white  precipitates. — 

*  h.  CiirotnVLto  of  potash,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
yeUow  ])rrcipitates. — c.  Hydrosulphfttes,  sulphu- 
rets,  and  sulphurcted  hydrogen,  black  precipitates. 
— d.  A  piece  of  polit«hed  zinc  precipitates  metallic 
lead  in  an  arborescent  form,  hence  called  the 
"  leaden  tree."  •»♦  A  solid  supposed  to  contain 
lead  should  be  dissolved  in,  or  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dr}'ne88,  and  redissolved  in 
water,  when  it  may  be  tested  as  above.      The 


susceptibility  of  sulphureted  kydrogetta  a  teal 
for  lead  ceases  when  the  dilution  reaches  ^,000 
times, — ckromate  of  potash  at  100,000  tiines^ — 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  at  60,000  times, 
— potassa  at  20,000  times, — prussiate  of  potash 
at  18,000  iimea,— iodide  of  potassium  at  10,000 
times, — and  sulphate  of  soda  at  5000  timea 
(Devergie,  M^d.  h6g.  ii.  779.)     (See  Ore&) 

LEAD,  ACETATE.  Syn.  Neutral  Ack- 
TATP.  OF  Lead.  Sugar  of  Lead.  Acktated 
Ceruse.  Superacetatb  or  Lead.  Acetatb  m 
Plomb  ;  Sel  de  Saturne,  (jFV.)  Essigsauru 
Bleioxyd  ;  Bleizucker,  {Ger.)  Saccharl'm  Sa- 
TURNi,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Cerussa  Acetata,  (P.  L 
1788.)   Plumbi  Superacetas,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Plom- 

BI    SaCCUARUM.      PlUMBI  ACETIB.       P1.UMBI  AcE- 

TA8,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Oxide  of 
lead  in  powder  (litharge)  lb.  iv  Jij  ;  acetic  mt$d  and 
distilled  water,  of  each  4  pints  ;  mix  the  fluidi,  add 
the  oxide,  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  strain,  evapo- 
rate, and  crystallize.  The  Edinburgh  fonn  ii 
similar. 

IL  (P.  D.)  Carbonate  of  lead  1  part;  distmad 
vinegar  10  parts ;  as  last 

Prop.f  Use,  i§-c.  Acetate  of  lead  should  be 
completely  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  when 
the  lead  is  exactly  precipitated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  should  be  wholly  volatilized  by 
heat  without  residue.  Sulphuric  acid  pound  on 
acetate  of  lead  evolves  acetic  vapors.  (P.  L)  Its 
tests  have  been  already  noticed.  Acetate  d"  lead 
is  powerfully  astringent  Dose.  (  gr.  to  2  giL, 
(Collier ;)  1  or  2  grs.  to  8  or  10  grs.,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  (Pereira ;)  3  grs.  to  10  grs.  every  6 
or  8  hours.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  In  pulmonary, 
uterine,  and  intestinal  hemorrhage,  coiliqaaiive 
diarrhoea,  and  phthisical  sweats.  It  is  usaally 
combined  with  morphia  or  opium,  or  with  acetic 
acid,  to  prevent  it  passing  into  the  state  of  the 
poisonous  carbonate  in  the  stomach.  Eztemallif, 
as  a  coLLYRiuM,  10  grs.  to  water  8  on.,  (A.  T. 
Thomson,)  as  a  lotion  20  gre.,  (A.  T.  Thomson,) 
3j  (Collier)  to  water  8  oz. ;  as  an  injection  40 
grs.  to  rose  water  8  oz.  The  lotion  is  cooling,  and 
is  commonly  used  in  excoriations,  &c  Acetate 
of  lead  is  employed  in  calico  printing. 

Remarks.  Acetate  of  lead  is  usually  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  gradually  sprinkling  oxide 
of  lead  into  strong  vinegar,  heated  in  a  copper 
boiler  rendered  negative-electric  by  having  a  large 
fiat  piece  of  lead  soldered  within  it,  constant  stir- 
ring being  employed  until  the  acid  is  saturated, 
when  the  mother  liquors  of  a  former  process  may 
be  added,  the^ whole  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
allowed  to  settle  till  cold,  decanted,  eviqiorated  to 
about  the  sp.  gr.  1*366  or  1*267,  and  then  run  mto 
salt-glazed  stoneware  vessels  to  crystallize.  Tbe 
best  proportions  are,  finely  powdered  litharge  13 
parts,  and  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1*0482  toi-0484,23 
parts.  These  ingredients  should  produce  about 
38^  parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  lead.  A  very 
slight  excess  of  acid  should  be  preserved  ia  the 
liquid  during  the  boiling  and  crystallization,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  basic  acetalCf  which 
would  impede  the  formation  of  regular  cr}f«laU. 

Subacetate  of  Lead,  {Trisacetate  of  I^ad, 
Tersubaceiate  of  Lead,  Diacetate  of  Lead,)  k 
farmed  when  a  cold  saturated  solution  c£  neatral 
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acetate  tf  lead  is  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its 
Yolume  of  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  set  aside ;  anhy- 
drous crystalline  needles  are  deposited.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
acetate  is  digested  on  finely  powdered  litharge,  till 
the  undissolved  oxide  turns  white.  By  evapora- 
tion out  of  contact  with  air,  small  crystals  may  be 
obtained.  Goulard's  extract,  and  the  liquor  of 
diacetate  of  lead  of  the  pharmacopoBia,  are  solu- 
tions of  this  salt 

Sesquibasio  Acetate  of  Lead  is  prepared  by 
gently  fusing  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  till  it 
spmitaneously  forms  a  white  porous  mass.  By 
solution  in  water,  evaporation  to  a  sirup,  and  cool- 
ing slowly,  crystals  may  be  obtained. 

Sexbasic  Acetate  of  Lead  {sexfubacetate  of 
lead)'  is  a  wliite  crystalline  precipitate,  which  forms 
when  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  treated 
with  liquor  of  ammonia.  A  hot  saturated  solution 
in  water  cr^'stallizes  on  cooling.  All  the  prece- 
ding acetates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  last  two 
are  neither  employed  in  the  arts  nor  in  medicine. 

LEAD,  ARSENIATE  OF.  Si/n.  Triarse- 
NiATB  OF  Lead.  Plumbi  Arsenias.  Prep.  Grad- 
ually add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  another 
of  arseniate  of  soda.     A  white  insoluble  powder. 

LEAD,  BROMIDE.  Syn.  Plumbi  Bromidum. 
A  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  with  a  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  It  fuses  by  heat  into  a  red 
liquid,  which  turns  yellow  when  cold. 

LEAD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriate  of 
Lead.  Patent  Yei-low.  Horn  Lead.  Plumbi 
CoRNEOM.  Plumbi  Murias.  Plumbi  Culoridum, 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  Jxix  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  3  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
with  a  solution  of  Jvj  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  1 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  wash  and  dry 
the  precipitate,  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Employed  in  the'  preparation  of 
muriate  of  morphia.  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boil- 
in;  water,  the  chloride  concreting  almost  entirely 
into  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  (P.  L.) 

LEAD,  CHROMATE  OF.  In  addition  to  the 
remarks  on  this  article  at  page  192,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  add  that  Anthon  has  found  that  when 
hot  solutions  of  equal  equivalents  of  acetate  of  lead 
( 190  parts)  and  chromate  of  potash  (100  parts,  both 
neutral  and  in  crystals)  are  mixed,  the  yellow 
-precipitate  when  dried  is  anhydrous;  but  when 
the  mixture  is  made  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
precipitate  has  a  paler  yellow,  and  when  dried  con- 
tains 1  eq.,  or  nearly  5^  per  cent  of  water.  (Buch. 
Rept.)  It  thus  appeEirs  that  the  shade»  of  color 
of  chrome  yellow  may  be  varied  without  any  for- 
eign addition. 

LEAD  DUST.  Syn.  Pulvis  Plumbi.  By 
meltiag  new  lead,  adding  bruised  charcoal,  and 
difiusing  the  lead  among  it,  then  pounding  and 
washing  away  the  charcoal ;  used  by  potters. 

LEAD,  FLUORIDE.  A  white  powder  form- 
ed by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate' of 
lead  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

LEAD,  GRANULATED.  By  melting  new 
lead,  pouring  it  in  small  stream,  from  an  iron  ladle 
with  a  hole  drilled  in  its  bottom,  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter.   U$ed  to  make  solutions  and  alloys. 

50 


LEAD,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ioduret  of 
Lead.  Plumbi  Iodidum,  (P.  L.)  Plumbi  Iodu* 
retum.  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead  Jix 
water  6  pints  ;  dissolve  ;  iodide  of  potassium  (pure) 
Jvij  ;  water  2  pints,  dissolve.  Add  the  latter  solu- 
tion to  the  former,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  of  each  ^  ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  \  pint 
of  water,  mix,  collect  the  precipitate  in  a  calico  or 
linen  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water  ;  then  boil  it 
in  3  gallons  of  water,  soured  with  pyrol  igneous 
(acetic)  acid  f  ^iij,  let  the  solution  settle  (still  keep- 
ing the  liquid  near  the  boiling  point,)  and  decant 
the  clear ;  as  the  water  cools,  the  iodide  will  sub- 
side in  brilliant  golden  yellow  lamelloe,  or  minute 
crystals. 

Remarks.  The  latter  is  the  best  process,  as  any 
adhering  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  out  by  the  acid. 
"  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and,  as  it 
cools,  separates  in  shining  yellow  scales.  It  melts 
by  heat,  and  the  greater  part  is  first  di^ipated  in 
yellow,  and  afterwards  in  violet  vapors."  (P.  L) 
The  residuum  is  quite  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  "  5 
grs.  of  iodide  of  lead  are  entirely  soluble  (by  boil- 
ing) in  f  3j  of  pyroligneous  acid,  diluted  with  f  Jiss 
of  water ;  and  golden  crystals  are  abundantly  de- 
posited as  the  solution  cools."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  \  gr. 
to  4  grs.  or  more,  made  into  a  pill,  in  enlargements 
of  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
and  in  scrofulous  affections  and  scirrhous  tumors, 
as  a  deobstruent  and  resolvent  (See  Ointment, 
Iodide  of  Lead.) 

LEAD,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Plumbi  ni- 
TRAS.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Litharge  Jivss;  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  1  pint ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set 
the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  Used  to  make 
the  iodide  of  leadf  P.  E. 

LEAD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Dioxide. 
Suboxide.  Gray  oxide.)  Prepared  by  heating 
dry  oxalate  of  lead  to  a  low  red  in  a  glass  tube  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Dark-gray,  nearly  black. 
It  is  also  formed  on  the,  surface  of  metallic  lead 
long  exposed  to  the  air. 

II.  {Oxide.  Protoxide.  Yellow  oxide.)  This 
oxide  is  prepared  on  the  commercial  scale  by  heat- 
ing the  gray  film  or  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  melted  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  acquires 
a  uniform  yellow  color,  when  it  is  called  "  massi- 
cot ;"  when  the  heat  is  still  further  increased  until 
it  fuses  or  partially  vitrifies,  the  term  "  litharge'* 
\B  applied  to  it.  It  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by 
expelling  the  acid  from  nitrate  of  lead,  by  exposing 
it  to  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  or,  still  better, 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  co/d' solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  until  the  liquid  becomes  faintly  alkaline, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  drying, 
and  heating  it  to  moderate  redness  for  one  hour, 
as  above.  Pure  protoxide  of  lead  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  color,  and  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  lead. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  expo- 
sing a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  caustic  soda  to 
the  air  for  some  months,  (M.  Houton  Labadilliere ;) 
or,  still  easier,  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  great  excess  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  filtering,  and  exposing  the 
liquid  for  a  few  hours  in  a  well -corked  bottle  to  the 
sun's  rays.  If  the  same  solution  be  kept  in  tke 
dark  for  some  days,  stellated  crystals  of  basic  aoe- 
'tate  of  lead,  with  five  atoms  of  base,  are  deposited 
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faurtead  of  oxide.  (W.  Behrens.)     See  Litharge 
and  Massicot. 

III.  (Red  oxide.  Plumbeous  suroxide.  Red 
lead.     Minium.)     See  Minium. 

IV.  (Seaquioxide.)  An  insoluble  reddish-yellow 
powder,  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  hypochlo- 
rite of  Boda  to  another  of  protoxide  of  lead  in  liquor 
ofpotassa.  (Winkelblech.) 

V.  {Peroxide.  Puce  oxide.  Plumbic  suroxide.) 
Obtained  by  putting  red  lead  into  chlorine,  or  di- 
lute nitric  acid ;  or  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  protox- 
ide of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  a  heat  a  lit- 
tle below  redness,  and  washing  the  powdered  mass 
in  water ;  or  by  transmitting  a  curteut  of  chlorine 
gas  through  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

LEAD,  OXIDE,  (HYDRATED.)  Syn, 
Plumbi  oxtduh  hydratum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Solu- 
tion of  diacetate  of  lead  6  pints ;  distilled  water  3 
gallons ;  mix,  and  add  liquor  of  potassa  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  avoiding  excess ;  wash  well 
with  water. 

Remarks.  This  is  dihydrated  oxide  of  lead. 
(Mitscheriich.)  It  is  used  in  prepaiing  disulphate 
of  quinine.  It  is  total lv0ofttblo  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  (P.  L.,)  and  in  an  wees  of  liquor  of  potassa. 

LEAD,  OXY-IODIDft  Prepared  by  precip- 
itating subacetate  of  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

LEAD,  TANNATE.  Syn.  Plumbi  tannab. 
Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with 
an  infusion  of  galls  ;  *wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
Astringent.  Dose,  1  gr.  and  upwards  made  into  a 
pill. 

*^*  Besides  the  preceding,  various  other  prepara- 
tions of  lead  have  been  formed  by  chemists,  but 
possess  little  importance  m  a  practical  point  of 
view.     (See  Salts.) 

LEECHES.  App.  Leeches  fire  mast  conveni- 
ently applied  by  means  of  a  common  pill  box  or 
a  wine-glass.  The  part  should  be  previously 
washed  perfectly  clean,  and  if  covered  with  hair 
should  be  closely  shaved.  Sometimes  leeches  will 
not  readily  bite :  in  such  cases,  allowing  them  to 
crawl  over  a  piece  of  dry  linen  or  calico,  rolling 
them  in  porter,  moistening  the  part  with  a  little 
milk  or  sweetened  milk,  or  drawing  a  little  blood 
by  a  slight  puncture  or  scratch,  will  usually  make 
them  bite  freely.  To  stop  the  bleeding  from  leech- 
bites,  various  plans  are  adopted,  among  which 
cauterizing  with  nitrate  of  stiver,  the  application 
of  creosote,  and  gentle  pressure  for  some  hours,  are 
most  successful.     (See  Matticx).) 

Pres.  Leeches  are  best  preserved  in  water  ob- 
tained from  a  pond,  and  occasionally  changed ; 
when  kept  in  spring  water  they  soon  die.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  hand,  to  which  an  ill-flavored  med- 
icine or  odor  adheres,  into  the  water  in  wliicb  they 
are  kept,  is  often  sufficient  to  poison  them.  The 
application  of  saline  matter  to  the  skin  of  leeches, 
even  in  very  small  qnantities,  immediately  occa- 
sions the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach : 
hence,  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  are  frequently 
sprinkled  over  them  to  make  them  disgorge  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  According  to  Dr. 
Wagner,  the  taste  of  blood  is  necessary  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  He  re- 
commends the  employment  of  two  tanks,  with  the 
bottom  of  loam,  clay,  or  turf,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
ner border  of  a  similar  substance,  and  an  outer  one 
of  sand.    Two  auch  tanks  abould  be  kept — the 


one  for  leeches  fit  for  medical  use, — annbe  othei 
for  breeding,  or  for  such  leeches  as  have  been  ap- 
plied. No  leeches  are  to  be  taken  frcm  the  breed- 
ing tank  until  a  year  has  elapsed  after  tbeir  having 
been  applied  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  and  their 
removal  to  the  first  tank  should  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  as  by  this  time  the  breediAg 
season  is  over.  By  this  plan  all  leeches  that  ha?e 
been  applied  are  to  be  carefully  restored  to  the 
breeding  tank,  without  making  them  disgorge  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  Leeches,  to  be  able 
to  grow  and  propagate,  must,  at  least  once  &  year, 
receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  living  blood.  These 
conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  restoring  those 
that  have  been  already  employed.  All  aiti6cial 
methods  of  feeding  by  bladders  or  sponges  oCbiood 
have  been  found  to  fail.  (Allgemeine  Anzetgerder 
Deutschen.)  ^ 

II.  (J.  R.  Ken  worthy.)  Make  pure  dfcpf,  ren- 
dered plastic  with  water,  into  balls,  or  preferably, 
irregularly-shaped  lumps,  about  2^  inches  in  £• 
ameter;  place  them  in  a  deep,  square,  voodit 
box,  or  a  clean  five-gallon  keg.  The  leechei4i 
being  put  in  will  creep  down  the  sides  of  tb9  TJtiBot 
and  there  remain.  No  cover  is  necetssary.  CfesBigt 
the  balls  once  a  week.  This  method  is  simple  and 
successful.  (Ann.  of  Chym.  and  Pract.  Phar.) 

III.  (Fee.)  Lay  7  Inches  of  a  mixture  of  mois, 
turf,  and  charcoal  in  a  marble  or  stone  trough,  ovei 
which  place  some  small  pebbles.  At  one  end  of 
the  trough,  and  about  half  way  up,  place  a  thin 
shelf  of  stone  or  marble,  pierced  with  small  holei, 
on  which  put  first  some  moss,  or  portions  of  tli» 
equisetum  palustre,  or  horse  tail,  and  on  tliis  a 
layer  of  pebbles  to  keep  it  down  ;  then  poor  jp 
water  sufficiently  high  just  to  moisten  tKemosaad 
pebbles,  put  in  the  leeches,  and  tie  over  the  moclJi 
of  the  trough  with  a  cloth. 

*^*  The  frequent  changing  of  the  water  in 
which  leeches  are  kept  is  injudicious.  Ooce  a 
month  in  winter,  and  once  a  week  in  sommer,  is 
deemed  sufficiently  often  by  the  large  dealeis.  un- 
less the  water  becomes  discolored  or  bloody,  when 
it  should  be  changed  every  day,  or  every  olber 
day.  Clean  pond  water  is  preferable ;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  got,  clean  rain  water,  that  has  been 
well  exposed  to  the  air,  should  alone  be  employed. 

LEMON  JUICE,  ARTIFICIAL.  Syn.  Soc 
cus  LiMONUM  factitius.  Prep.  I.  Citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  24  02. ;  gum  ^  oz. ;  pieces  of  fresh  lenwD 
peel  I  oz. ;  loaf  sugar  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  quart : 
macerate  with  occasional  agitation  till  cold,  and 
strain.    Excellent. 

II.  Water  1  pint ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon 
30  drops ;  pure  acetic  acid  to  acidulate.  lufeiuff. 
Both  are  used  to  make  lemonade.  (See  Grsau 
Beer.)  • 

LEMONADE.  Syn.  Lemon  Shkmet.  Kixc'i 
Cup.  Prep.  I.  2  lemons,  sliced ;  sugar  2  «.:  tak- 
ing water  1  pint    Very  fine. 

II.  White  sugar  5  oz. ;  yellow  peel  of  1  leiaes : 
Wfter  1  quart ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  3  ]fiuoi», 
macerate  2  hours,  and  strain.  Used  as  a  pleasant 
cooling  beverage  and  astringent  drink  in  fereisand 
putrid  diseases. 

III.  {Lemonade  for  icing.  Lemcn  Skcrhtt) 
Yellow  peel  of  3  or  4  lemons,  rubbed  off  with  hard 
sugar,  as  described  at  p.  199,  (art  Crmo?s;)  loaf 

I  sugar  4  oz. ;  juice  of  3  oi^4  lenuMu;  water  I  qvctt 
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ice  as  wanted.    Oranobade,  or  Oranob  Sherbet 

POR  iciNo,  is  made  in  the  same  way  with  oranges. 

LEMONADE,   AERATED.     Syn,   Lemon- 

ADE    OAZBUBB.      LiMONADUM  AERATUM.      Prep.     (P. 

Cod.)  Water,  charged  with  5  times  its  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  1  pint ;  sirup  of  lemon  Jij ;  mix. 
Delicious. 

LEMONADE,  LACTIC.  Syru  Limonadum 
LACTicuM.  Prep.  (Magendie.)  Lactic  acid  3j  to 
2)iT ;  sirup  ^ij ;  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

LEMONADE,  PORTABLE.  Prep.  I.  Tar- 
taric or  citric  acid  1  oz. ;  finely-powdered  loaf  su- 
gar ^  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon  20  drops ;  mix ;  2  or  3 
teaspoonfols  make  a  very  pleasant  glass  of  extem- 
poraneous lemonade. 

II.  Powdered  sugar  4  lbs. ;  citric  or  tartaric 
acid  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  2  dr. ;  mix  well.  As 
last     Viry  9weet  and  agreeable. 

LEXSES.  A  description  of  these  articles  be- 
longs to  a  work  on  optics.  It  may,  however,  be 
usefai  to  the  chemical  student  to  remark,  that  the 
Coddmgton  or  Stanhope  lenses,  which  may  no\jf 
iMllMMrht  at  any  of  the  opticians,  neatly  mounted 
md  of  grreat  power,  for  a  few  shillings,  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  examining  minute 
crystals,  precipitates,  &c. ;  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses offer  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  more 
complicated  microscopes. 

LEROY'S  VOMITIF-PURGATIF.  Prep. 
Tartar  emetic,  in  fine  powder,  3j ;  white  wine  ^ 
pint ;  sugar  candy  to  color ;  dissolve,  and  label  the 
bottle  **  Vomitif**  Next  dissolve  3vij  of  resin  of  jalap, 
JB-  alcohol  i  pint ;  and  \tlhe\  the  bottle  "  Purga- 
tif"  A  popular  nostrum  in  France,  but  its  use 
requires  caution. 

LEUCIN.  (From  X»jcos,  white.)  M.  Braoou- 
Dot  has  given  this  name  to  a  white  pulvenilsnt 
substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  muscular  fibre.  It  combines  witli  nitric 
acid,  forming  nitro-leucie  acid. 

LEVIGATION.  Syn.  Levtoatio,  {Lat,  from 
ImvigOt  to  make  smooth.)  The  process  of  redu- 
cing substances  to  fine  powder,  by  making  them 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  grinding  the  mass  up- 
on a  hard  smooth  stone  or  slab,  with  a  conical 
piece  of  stone  having  a  flat,  smooth  uuder-surface, 
called  a  "  muller*^  Levigation  is  resorted  to  in 
the  preparation  of  paints  on  the  small  scale,  and  in 
the  elutriation  of  powders. 

LICHENIC  ACID.  A  variety  of.  malic  acid 
found  in  some  species  of  lichens. 

LICHEN  IN.  A  species  of  starch  extracted 
from  Iceland  moss;    {Citraria  lalandica.) 

LICHEN  GUM.  A  strained  infusion  or  de- 
eoetion  of  several  species  of  lichen,  evaporated  to 
dryness.  It  resembles  gum  arable :  1  cwt  of  lichen 
coralloides  yields  14  lbs. ;  lichen  esculentus,  about 
13  Ibfl.     (Gray.) 

LIGHT,  INSTANTANEOUS.  (See  Chlo- 
BATB  Matches,  Conoreveb,  Ldciferb,  &c.) 

LIGNINE.  Pure  woody  fibre.  It  forms  about 
95(  of  baked  wood,  and  constitutes  the  woody  por- 
tion of  all  vegetables ;  its  composition  resembles 
starch,  and  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  con- 
Terted  into  dextrine,  or  sugar,  and  a  new  acid, 
(iig-no-^ulpkurie  acid.)  Strong  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves sawdust,  and  when  the  solution  is  diluted 
wxth  water,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  depodted, 
viiich  explodes  when  heated,    (flhbiquet) 


LIGNONE.  A  light  inflammable  fLxtuL,  c'liL&ai« 
ed  with  other  products  during  the  destructive  dis* 
tillation  of  wood.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit 
and  acetate  of  methule.     (Berzelius.) 

LILACINE.  Prep.  (M.  Meillet)  The  leaves, 
or,  preferably,  the  seed  vessels*  of  syringa  vulgaris, 
are  bruised,  boiled  twice  with  water,  the  decoction 
is  evaporated  to  one  half,  basic  acetate  of  lead  ad- 
ded, the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  and  treated 
with  calcined  magnesia  in  excess;  the  whole  is 
then  dried,  pulverized  along  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  digested  in  water  at  from  86^  to  104^, 
and  the  undissolved  portion  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0'8295.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  decolored  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  one  half,  and  placed  aside ;  the  liiaciue 
crystallizes  out  as  the  spirit  cools.  Lilacine  forms 
white  fasciculi  of  acicular  crystals,  or  prisms ;  it 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
many  acids.     (Jour,  de  Pharm.,  1842,  p.  25.) 

LIME.  Syn.  Oxide  of  Calciom.  Calx,  Calx 
vrvA,  Calx  rbcens  usta,  {Lat.,  from  kalahf  Ara- 
bic, to  burn.)  An  oxide  of  calcium,  obtained  by 
exposing  limestone  or  chalk,  which  are  carbonates 
of  lime,  to  a  red  heat  The  substance  tlms  obtained 
is  called  "  quicklinie"  or  "  stone  lime."  When 
watsr  is  sprinkled  on  quicklime  it  becomes  very 
hot,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  white  powder, 
which  is  *•  hydrate  of  lime"  popularly  known  as 
"  slaked**  or  "  slacked  lime."  Oyster-shells,  and 
other  fish  shells,  are  also  converted  into  quick- 
lime by  burning,  which  is  then  called  "  shell-lime" 
(calx  6  testis.)  Milk  of  lime  is  slaked  lime  mixed 
up  with  water. 

Prop.  Pure  lime  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  2*3,  and 
is  soluble  in  635  parts  of  water  at  32^,  but  requires 
778  parts  at  60°,  972  parts  at  130,  and  1270  parts 
at  212°,  for  its  solution.  (Wollaston.lTTl  pit  of 
water  at  32°  dissolves  13'25  grs. ;  at  60°,  11-6 
gre ;  and  at  212°,  6-7  grs.  (Phillips.)  Hence  will 
be  seen  the  propriety  of  employing  cold  water  for 
the  solution  of  lime.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  caus- 
tic and  alkaline.  When  strongly  heated,  lime  be- 
comes phosphorescent,  and  emits  a  brilliant  light ; 
and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  empWed  for  il- 
lumination, as  in  the  Gurney,  or  Unie  Light 

Lime  readily  unites  with  the  acids,  and  forms 
salts,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  made  by  directly 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  the  hydrate  or  carbon- 
ate (chalk)  of  lime.  They  may  also  be  made  by 
double  decomposition. 

Tests.  1.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  phosphates, 
oxalates,  and  sulphates,  occasion  white  precipi- 
tates in  solutions  of  lime.  The  precipitates  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  three  tests  are  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  that  by  the  last  is  insolu- 
ble in  those  menstrua,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
salt,  and  not  reprecipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Wackenroder.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  or 
potassa  is  the  moet  delicate  test  of  lime.  If  the 
substance  under  examination  be  a  solki,  dissolve  it 
in  muriatic  acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolve  in  water,  and  test  as  above.  All  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  lime  tinge  the  flame  of  alcohol  of  an 
orange  color. 

Uses.  Lime  is  corrosire,  antacid,  and  depilato- 
ry. It  is  employed  to  make  lime  water ;  to  ren- 
der the  alkalis  caustic,  and  to  make  several  cal- 
careous salts.    It  is  largely  used  to  make  mortan 
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and  eemenU)  in  farming,  &.c.  In  larg«  doses  it  is 
poisonous.  The  London  College  orders  the  lime 
of  commerce  in  its  Materia  Medica,  (calx  recens 
usta,)  but  under  the  head  of  preparations  of  calci- 
um, {Preparata  e  calcio,)  directs  it  to  be  prepared 
by  burning  chalk  broken  into  pieces  for  1  hour. 

LIME,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Oxymuriate 
OF  Lime.  Chlorurgt  of  Lime.  Chloride  or 
Chloruret  of  Oxide  of  Calciuu.  Chxa>rite  of 
Lime.  Chlorinated  Lime.  Hypochlorite  of 
Lime.  Tennants'  bleacuinq  Powder.  Calx 
Chlorinata,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Calcis  Hypochloris. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Hydrate  of  lime  lb.  j  ;  spread  it  in 
a  proper  vessel  and  expose  it  to  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine  gas  until  it  is  saturated. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  instructions  of  the 
Ix>ndou  College  ;  but  chloride  of  lime  is  never 
made  on  the  small  scale,  as  it  can  be  purchased  of 
the  large  manufacturer  of  better  quality  and 
cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  be  made  by  the 
druggist.  On  the  large  scale  the  chlorine  is  gener- 
ated in  leaden  vessels,  heated  bv  steam,  and  the 
gas,  after  passing  through  water,  is  conveyed  by  a 
leaden  tube  into  an  apartment  built  of  silicious 
sandstone,  and  arranged  with  shelves  or  trays,  con- 
taining fresh-sluked  lime,  placed  one  above  an- 
other, about  an  inch  asunden  The  process  niust 
be  continued  for  4  days  to  produce  a  good  article 
of  chloride  of  lime.  During  this  time  the  lime  is 
occasionally  agitated  by  means  of  iron  rakes,  the 
handles  of  which  pass  througrli  boxes  of  lime  placed 
in  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  which  act  as  valvee. 
Tenuants,  of  Glasgow,  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  this  article  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
exact  chemical  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
undetermined. 

QuaL  "  Pale  grayish  white ;  dry  ;  50  grains 
are  nearly  ail  soluble  in  f  ^ij  of  water,  forming  a 
solution  of  the  density  1-027,  and  of  which  100 
measures,  treated  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
give  off  much  chlorine,  and  if  then  boiled,  and  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  24  hours,  yield  a  precipitate  which 
occupies  19  measures  of  the  liquid."  (P.  E.)  Good 
chloride  of  lime  should  contain  25  to  30J  by  weight 
of  chlorine.. 

Uses.  It  is  principally  employed  as  an  antisep- 
tic and  disinfectant  An  ointment  of  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  used  in  scrofula,  (Cima,)  and  a  lo- 
tion or  bath,  moderately  dilute,  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est and  readiest  ways  of  removing  the  itckj  and 
several  other  skin  diseases.  (See  Chlorime,  Dis- 
infectants, Fumigation,  dtc.) 

LIME,  SULPHURET  OF.  (See  Calcium, 
SuLriiURBT  of.) 

LINEN.  Fruit  stains,  iron-moulds,  and  other 
spots  on  linen,  may  be  removed  by  applying  to  the 
part,  previously  washed  clean,  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorine,  chloride  of  lune,  spirits  of  salts,  oxalic 
acid,  or  salts  of  lemons,  in  warm  water,  and  fre- 
quently by  merely  using  a  Little  lemon  juice.  The 
part  should  be  again  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear 
warm  water  (without  soap)  and  dried.  Linen  that 
has  acquired  a  yellow  or  bad  color  by  careless 
washing,  may  be  restored  to  its  former  whiteneas 
by  working  it  well  in  water  to  which  soma  strained 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added,  ob- 
aerving  to  toell  rinse  it  in  clean  water,  both  before 
and  after  the  immersion  in  the  bleaching  liquor. 
Never  attempt  to  bleach  unleashed  linen,  and 


avoid  using  the  liquor  too  strong,  as  tf  that  case 
the  linen  will  be  rendered  rotten.     (See  Chloro- 

METRY.) 

The  presence  of  cotton  in  linen  fabrkt  toMy 
easily  be  ascertained  by  immersing  fior  2  or  3 
minutes  a  small  strip  (a  square  inch,  for  iDSt&Doe) 
of  the  suspected  cloth  in  a  mixture  of  equal  paiti 
of  hydrate  of  potassa  and  water,  when  stroogiy 
boiling,  after  which  it  must  be  taken  out  and 
pressed  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  By 
aeparaxing  8  or  10  threads  in  each  direction,  their 
color  may  be  readily  seen*  The  dark  yeikm 
threads  are  linen,  tlie  white  or  bright  yellow  onu 
are  cotton.  A  vessel  of  silver,  porcelain,  or  bard 
glass,  must  be  employed  to  contain  the  alkalL 
This  process  is  simple  and  certain.  (Dr.  Boettger.) 

LINCTUS.  (From  lingo,  I  lick.)  Syn.  Loco. 
Louocu.  Lambative.  Eclegma.  ELEGMJh  Elkiul 

EcLECTOSw    ECLBITOS.    IlLINCTUB.    (lu  TutHMACT.) 

A  medicine  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  intended 
to  be  licked  off  a  spoon.  This  form  of  mediciue  is 
well  adapted  to  females  and  children,  but  is  not 
much  used  in  England.     (See  Louoch.) 

LINCTUS,  ACID.  Syn.  Linctub  Acidci.  L 
AciDi  MuRiATici.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Hmuy 
of  roses  3x  ;  sirup  of  red  poppies  3ij  ;  muriatic  aod 
20  drops ;  mix.  Refrigerant.  In  putrid  fever,  soie 
throat,  &c. 

LINCTUS,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  L.  Di- 
MULCENS.  Prep.  Spermaceti  and  powdered  traga- 
canth,  of  each  Jss ;  sirup  of  poppies,  q.  s.  Pom. 
As  last. 

LINCTUS,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn.  L  Ei- 
PECTORANs.  Prep.  Oxymel  of  squills,  sirup  of  al- 
thea,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  (thick,)  of  each, 
^ss.  In  coughs,  &c  Dose.  A  spoonful  oceaast- 
ally. 

LINCTUS  OF  BORAX.  Syn.  L.  Boiucicct 
Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Spermaceti  3iia;  cofB« 
pound  powder  of  tragacanth  3iij  ;  sirup  of  tola  5] ; 
borax,  in  fine  powder,  Siiss  i  conserve  of  roees  3v ; 
sirup  of  althea,  to  mix.  In  sore  throat.  Dose.  Ai 
last. 

LINCTUS  OF  CACAO.  Syn.  Cukat  di 
Tronchin.  Prep.  Cocoa-nut  butter  Jij;  wb^ 
sugar  and  sirups  of  capillaire  and  tolu,  of  each,  ^ 
Mix. 

LINCTUS  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn-  L 
IpECACUANiiA.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Uil  rf 
almonds  and  sirup  of  lemons,  of  each,  f  5J ;  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  6  grs. ;  confection  of  hips  5}; 
compound  powder  of  tragacanth  3iij ;  make  f- 
liuctus.     Expectorant     In  irritating  counts,  fee. 

LINCTUS  OF  NITRE.  Syn.  L.  Potms* 
NiTRATis.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Powdered  vfa 
3isB ;  honey  of  roses  f  ^ ;  oxymel  f  Ji«s.     Mix. 

LINCTUS,  OILY.    Syn.  L.  Oleosts.  Prtf^ 
Oil  of  almonds  or  olives,  oxymel  of  sqailhi  tm 
sirup  of  poppies,  equal  parts.     DemulceuL    Aift 
A  teaspoonful  ad  libitum,  in  troublesome  etnfjj^  • 
Slc. 

LINCTUS  OF  OPIUM.  5[yn.  L.  Ofiam. 
Prep.  Sirup  of  poppies  f  Jij ;  thick  mae2^  f  S  i 
confection  of  hips  fiss ;  laudanum  30  dnp;  (Ba- 
ted sulphuric  acid  3i.     Mix.     To  allav  inttatkia. 

LINCTUS  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  L.'Ro9A  Prep. 
Confection  of  red  roses  Jiij  ;  diluted  sulphohc  add 
3j ;  compound  tincture  of  camphor  fiss.  Mix 
Anodyne  and  refrigerant     A  spoonful  occasigpaliy 
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MNCTUS  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn,  L.  Scilla. 
Prep,  OH  of  almondfl  Jij ;  oxymel  of  squills  and 
honey,  of  each  g  ;  mix.     Expectorant.     As  last. 

LINCTUS  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn.  L. 
Stimulans.  L.  Terebinthina.  Prep.  (Recam- 
bier.)  Oil  of  turpentine  3ij  ;  honey  of  roees  Jj  to 
Jiv ;  mix.  Dose.  A  teaspoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing, followed  by  a  draught  of  any  weak  drink.  In 
worms. 

LINIMENT.  Syn,  Linimentum.  {Lat,  from 
Uno,  1  anoiat)  A  semifluid  ointment,  or  soapy 
application  to  painful  joints,  swellings,  bums,  &c. 
The  term  is  also  extended  to  various  spirituous  and 
stimulating  external  applications.  A  medicine  of 
a  thinner  consistence,  but  similarly  employed,  is 
called  an  "  embrocation."  These  terms  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  confounded  together,  and  are 
often  misapplied.  Ldniments  are  applied  by  fric- 
tion with  the  fingers,  or  by  laying  a  piece  of  linen 
rag  dipped  in  them  on  the  part 

Liniment,  ANODYNE.  iSyn.  Lwimentum 

Akodynum.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Soap  liniment  fjiv; 
tincture  of  opium  f  Jiij.  (See  Liniment  of  Opium.) 

LINIMENT,  ACID.  Syn.  Lin.  Acidum.  Lin. 
AciDi  MuRiATici.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Honey  of  roses 
Jj ;  muriatic  acid  20  drops ;  mix. 

LINIMENT,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Lin.  Al- 
KAL.IHUH.  Prep,  (Plenck.)  Liquor  of  carbonate 
of  potossa  Jij ;  olive  oil  Jiv ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ; 
make  a  liniment. 

LINIMENT,  DIURETIC.  Syn.  Lin.  Diu- 
lEncuM.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Guibert.)  Tinctures  of 
Bquilis,  di^alis,  and  colchicum  seeds,  of  each  ^ss ; 
liqnor  of  ammonia  Jss ;  camphorated  oil  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  (Dr.  Calini.)  Powdered  squills  3j;  gastric 
juice  of  a  calf  Jij  ;  vinegar  of  squills  ^bb  ;  mix. 

LINIMENT,  ESCH ARCTIC.  Prep.  Honey 
4  oz. ;  spirit  of  salt  and  verdigris,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
mix.     Uged  by  farriers. 

LINIMENT  FOR  AMAUROSIS,  (WARE'S.) 
Prep.  Camphor  Kniment  Jj ;  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potaflsa  31 ;  mix. 

LINIMWJT  FOR  BURNS.  Syn.  Liniment 
OF  Limb.  Carron  Oil.  Lin.  Calcib.  Prep.  (P. 
EO  Linseed  (olive  P.  D.)  oil  and  lime  water, 
eqoal  parts ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  For  severe 
horns. 

lilJflMENT  FOR  INFLAMED  GLANDS. 
Prep.  Spermaceti  ointment  8  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  origanum  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Used  by  farriers  to 
promote  the  suppuration  of  inflamed  glands. 

LINIMENT  FOR  THRUSHES  AND  CAN- 
KKK.  Prep.  Tar  4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  verdigris  ^ 

;  dissolved  in  sph-its  of  salts  }  oz.    Used  by  far- 


neis. 

LINIMENT,  HUNGARIAN.  Syn,  Lin. 
HuTVQARicuM.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Powdered 
caotharides  and  sliced  garlic,  of  each  3j ;  camphor, 
fimised  mustard  seed,  and  black  pepper,  of  each 
3iv  ;  strong  vinegar  Jvj ;  rectified  spirit  ^xij ; 
macerate  a  week,  and  filter.     Stimulant ;  irritant 

LINIMENT  OF  AMBER,  (OPIATE.)  Syn. 
liiH.  StJCciNi  Opiatuu.  Prsp.  (P.  C.)  Rectified 
oil  of  amber  and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  Jij  ; 
lard  S ;  mix.     Anodyne  and  stimulant 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Ammo- 
MiATEo  Oil.  Ammoniacal  Liniment.  Volatile 
I^kiment.  Oil  and  Hartshorn.  Lin.  Ammonia, 
(P.  L  K  &.  D.)   Lin.  Ammonlb  Fortius.  Oleum 


Aboioniatum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
f  5j  (f  3ij,  P.  D. ;)  oil  of  olives  f  Jij  ;  mix  and  agitate 
well.  Stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Used  in  rheu- 
matism, lumbago,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  spasms, 
bruises,  &c.  When  the  sKin  is  irritable,  more  oil 
should  be  added,  or  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little 
water.  (See  Liniment  of  Sesquicarbonate  of 
Ammonia.) 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA,  (CAMPHOR- 
ATED.) Lin.  AMHONiiB  Camphoratum.  Prep. 
(P.  C.)  Camphorated  oil  Jix ;  liquor  of  ammonia 
^iij  ;  mix  well.     Used  as  the  last 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
Dr.  Granville's  Counter- Irritant  or  Antidt- 
nous  Lotion.    Lin.  Ammonite  compositum.   Prep 
(P.  E.)    Liquor  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0-880)  f  Jv ; 
tincture  of  camphor  f  Jij  ;  spirits  of  rosemary  f  Jj 
mix  well.    Counter-irritant,  rubefacient,  vesicant 
and  cauterizing,  according  to  the  length  of  its  ap 
plication ;  in  rheumatism,  cramp,  neuralgia,  dis 
eased   joints,  headache,  &.c.     A    powerful    and 
speedy  remedy.   It  may  be  diluted  with  a  mixturv 
of  equal  parts  of  the  spirits  of  camphor  and  rose^ 
mary. 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA  AND  TUR 
PENTINE.     Syn.  Lin.  Ammonite  cum  Terebin- 
THiNA.    Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)     Liniment  of  am- 
monia (P.  L.)  Jiss  ;  oil  pf  turpentine  Jss  ;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  SESQUICARBONATE 
AMMONIA.  Syn,  Lin.  AmmonijE  sesquicar- 
BONATI&  Lin.  Ammo.v.  carbonatis.  Prep.  Solu- 
tion of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  P.  L.  f  ^ ; 
olive  oil  Jiij  ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  This  resem- 
bles the  liniment  ofammoniat  P.  L.,  in  its  general 
properties,  but  it  is  much  less  active,  owin^  to  the 
alkali  being  carbonated.  It  is  the  "ot/  and  harts'- 
horn"  and  the  "  volatile  liniment"  of  the  shops. 

LINIMENT  OF  ARCEUS.  Syn,  Lin.  Ar- 
cjBi.    Compound  elemi  ointment 

LINIMENT  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Lin. 
Bella DONNiB.  Prep.  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Soap  liniment 
f  f  viij ;  extract  of  belladonna  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  {Lin.  belladonna  cum  ealce.  Cazenave.) 
Lime-water  Jviij  ;  oil  of  almonds  Jiv  ;  extract  of 
belladonna  3ij ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  excel- 
lent narcotics,  stimulants,  and  resolvents,  in  vari- 
ous rheumatic  complaints,  affections  of  the  skin 
and  joints,  tumors,  &.c. 

LINIMENT  OF  BITUMEN.  Syn.  Tar 
Liniment.  Lin.  Bituminib.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Barba- 
does  tar  Jiss ;  melt,  and  add  liquor  of  ammonia 
^ss ;  mix  well.    Stimulant,  irritant,  and  disp^^rsive. 

LINIMENT  OF  CAJEPUT  OIL.  Syn,  Lin. 
Cajeputi.  Lin.  Cajeputi  stimulans.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Copland.)  Soap  and  compound  camphor  liniment, 
of  each  f  Jiss ;  oil  of  cajeput  f  ^  ;  mix.  Stimu- 
lant 

LINIMENT  OF  CAJEPUT,  (ETHERE- 
AL.) Syn.  Lin.  Cajeputi  ethereum.  Prep, 
(Tortuel.)  Camphor  3j ;  oil  of  cajeput  3ij ;  sul- 
phuric ether  Jj ;  mix,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  in  the  cold.    Very  volatile. 

LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Cam- 
phor   Liniment.     Camphorated    Oil.     Oleum 

CAMPHORATUM,    (P.   D.)      LiN.    CaMPBOR^,    (P.   L. 

&  E.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Camphor  3j ;  olive  oil  fjiv; 
gently  heat  the  oil,  add  the  camphor,  cut  small, 
and  agitate  until  dissolved.  The  Dublin  Collega 
orders  only  ^  the  above  camphor     Stimulant, 
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odyne,  and  retolvent;    in  sprains,  braises,  and 
riieumatic  pains,  glandular  enlargement,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Ward's  Essence  for  the  Headache. 
Lin.  CAMPHORiK  coitposituu,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep, 
I.  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  fjviiss;  spirits  of 
lavender  1  pint ;  distil  off  1  pint,  add  camphor 
Jiiss,  and  dissolve.  On  the  large  scale  this  prep- 
aration is  more  conveniently  made  as  follows : — 

II.  Camphor  (clean)  21  oz. ;  English  oil  of  lav- 
ender 3|  oz. ;  liquor  of  aibmonia  2|«lbs.;  mix, 
close  the  vessel,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  the 
camphor  is  dissolved.  Powerfully  stimulant  and 
rubefacient 

LINIMENT  OF  CANTHARIDES.  Syn. 
Lin.  Lttta  Lin.  Cantharidis.  Prep.  I.  (P. 
U.  S.)  Powdered  Spanish  flies  3j ;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine f  ^  ;  digest  2  hours,  and  filter. 

II.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of  cantharides  and  soap 
bniment,  equal  parts;  mix.  Both  the  above  are 
irritant  and  stimulant,  but  should  be  used  cau- 
tiouslv,  lest  they  produce  strangury. 

LINIMENT  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL.  Syn, 
Lin.  Olei  abelli.  Prep.  (Dr.  Brach.)  Cod-liver 
oil  3[j ;  liquor  of  ammonia  Jss ;  mix.  Resolvent, 
dispersive ;  applied  to  glandular  tumors. 

LINIMENT  OF  CROTON  OIL.  Syn.  Lin. 
Crotonis.  Prep.  I.  (Pereira.)  Croton  oil  1  part; 
olive  oil  5  parts ;  mix. 

II.  (Collier.)  Croton  oil  3j ;  olive  oil  3ij  ;  mix. 
Both  the  above  are  used  as  counter-irritants  ;  re- 
peatedly rubbed  on  the  skin,  redness  and  a  pustu- 
lar eruption  ensue. 

LINIMENT,  GREEN.  Syn.  Lin.  of  Hem- 
lock. Lin.  Viride.  Lin.  Conii.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Campbell.)  Powdered  camphor  and  extract  of 
hemlock,  of  each,  Jj ;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia Jij ;  olive  qil  and  liquor  of  ammonia,  of  each, 
Jvj ;  mix. 

.  LINIMENT  OF  IODINE.  Syru  Lin.Iodi- 
NiL  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Manson.)  Tincture  of  opium 
f  ^  ;  tincture  of  iodine  f  3j. 

II.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Soap  liniment  ^ ;  iodine  8 
to  10  grs. ;  dissolve.  In  scrofula,  glandular  en- 
largements, rheumatism,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Lin.  Plumbi. 
Prep.  (Gaozey.)  Acetate  of  lead  40  grs. ;  soft 
water  lb.j ;  olive  oil  lb.88;  mix,  and  agitate  well. 
Astringent,  refrigerant.  Useful  in  excoriations, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  inflammation. 

LINIMENT  OF  LIME.  Syn.  Lin.  Calcis 
CAMPHORATUM.  Prep.  (W.CooIey.)  Camphorated 
oil  ^ij ;  lime  water  §j ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  For 
bums,  chilblains,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  LIME  AND  OPIUM. 
Syn.  LiN.  Calcis  Opiatum.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.) 
Iiune-water  and  camphorated  oil,  of  each,  ^  ;  ex- 
tract of  opium  5  grs. ;  mix.  For  severe  bums,  to 
allay  pain,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Mer- 
curial Liniment.  Compound  do.  Lin.  Htdrar- 
GYRi,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Lin.  Hyorargtri  comfosi- 
tum,  ^.  L.  1824,  and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Camphor  ^ ;  spirit  of  wine  3j  ;  sprinkle  the  latter 
on  the  former,  powder,  add  lard  and  stronger  mer- 
curial ointment,  of  each,  ^iv ;  rub  well  together, 
then  further  add  liquor  of  ammonia  fjiv;  mix 
well.  Excitant;  resembles  mercurial  ointment, 
but  is  quicker  in  its  operations. 


LINIMENT  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn.  ' 
Lin.  Muriaticum.  Lin.  Acidi  Muruticl  Prep, 
I.  (Fr.  H.)  Olive  oil  ^ij  ;  white  wax  3ij ;  dissolve 
by  heat,  cool,  add  balsam  of  Peru  3j ;  muhatic 
acid  3ij ;  mix  well.  An  exceDent  application  Is 
chilblains  before  they  break. 

II.  (W.  Cooley.)  Olive  oil  f  iij ;  white  w&i  asd 
camphor,  of  each,  3ij  ;  mix  as  last,  then  add  mo- 
riatic  acid  f 3iij ;  mix  well.  Quite  equal  to  die 
last  and  cheaper. 

LINIMENT  OF  MUSTARD.  Syn.  Lw. 
SiNAPis.  Whitehead's  Essence  op  Mustajuk 
Prep.  1.  (P.  C.)  Bruised  mustard  seed  lb.  s;  oil 
of  turpentine  lb.  j  ;  camphor  Jiv ;  digest  8tiina- 
lant  A  popular  application  in  rheumatisms,  chil- 
blains, Slc. 

II.  Flour  of  mustard  2  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammaiiis 
1  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  enough  water  to  reduce  it  to 
a  cream.  Used  by  farriers  to  rub  on  the  belliei 
of  horses,  &c.,  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

LINIMENT  OF  NUX  VOMICA  Sy* 
Lin.  Nucib  YoMiCiB.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica  f^  ;  liquor  of  ammonia  f3ij; 
mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Aaodth 
Liniment.  Lin.  Opii,  (P.  L.  6l  E.)  Lin.  Sapcvo 
CUM  Opio,  vel  Lin.  Anodynum,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P 
L.)  Soap  liniment  f  Jvj ;  tincture  of  c^ium  t5ij; 
mix.  An  excellent  anodyne  in  local  pains,  rhen- 
matism,  neuralgia,  sprains,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  S^ir.La 
PiiosPHORATUM.  Prep.  (liamb.  Ph.)tGarophor  10 
grs. ;  phosphorus  6  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  |j ;  d»- 
solve  with  a  gentle  heat,  cool,  and  add  liquor  of 
ammonia  10  dirops;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  Soap  Loo. 
MENT.  Opodeldoc.  Balsam  op  Soap.  CoMratsB 
Tincture  of  Soap.     Balsahum  Saponul    Tmc- 

TURA  SaPONIS  COMPOSITA.      TlNCTURA  SaPOSU  CAX- 

puorata.  Lin.  Saponaceum,  (P.  L.  174o.)  La. 
Saponis  compositum,  (P.  L.  1788  to  18^)  Ln. 
Saponis,  (P.  L.  1836,  P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  L  (P. 
L.)  Castile  soap  Jiij  ;  camphor  ^  ;  4|>irit  of  itss- 
mary  f  Jxvj  ;  mix  and  digest  till  dissolved.  i 

II.  (P.  E.)  Castile  soap  giv;  camphor  §ij;  oil  ' 
of  rosemary  f3v;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint,  , 
and  f  gxij  ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

Remarks.  When  Castile  soap  is  employed,  the 
liniment  is  apt  to  become  gelatinous  in  coid  wea- 
ther, it  is  tlierefore  a  general  plan  with  the  drug*  , 
gists  to  substitute  soft  soap.  The  following  for- 
mula is  adopted  by  some  wholesale  druggists,  aixl 
produces  a  very  good  article,  though  weaker  tfaas 
that  of  the  pharmacopoeia  :---Gamphor,  cut  fmall, 
H  lb.  $  soft  soap  6  lbs. ;  oil  of  rosemary  2  ot.; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each,  3^  pi- 
Ions ;  digest  with  occa^onal  agitation  for  a  vtA 
and  filter. 

Soap  liniment  is  stimulant,  discntient,  and  Inbd- 
cating,  and  is  used  in  rheumatism,  local  paoi, 
swellings,  bruises,  sprains,  6lc. 

LINIMENT  OF  SOAP  AND  LEAD.  /jw. 
Lin.  Saponis  cum  Plumbo,  (P.  C.)  Soap  fiumeiit 
Jij  ;  liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  3j  ;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  SOAP,  (lODURBTEp.) 
Syn.  Lin.  Ioduretum  Saponaceum.  Prep.  (Gui- 
bourt.)  White  soap  3x ;  oil  of  almonds  M  \  mdt 
together  and  adj  iodide  of  potassiuiii  3j,  disioifBd 
in  water  3j. 
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UNIMENT  OF  SOAF,  (STIMULANT.) 
Syn.  Lin.  Saponis  Stiuulans.  Prep»  Soap  lini- 
ment  {iiss :  tincture  of  iytta  Jas ;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  SOAP,  (SULPHURET- 
ED.)  Syru  Lin.  SuLPHURO-aAfONAcsuM.  Prep, 
(Jadeiot.)  Sulphuret  of  potassium  Jiij ;  soap  Ib.j; 
water  q.  s. ;  melt  together,  and  add,  olive  oil  lb.  j  ; 
oil  of  thyme  f  5j  ;  mix  ¥rell.  An  excellent  remedy 
for  the  itch  and  some  allied  skin  diseases. 

LINIMENT  OF  SULPHUR  AND  SOAP. 
Syn.  LiN.  SuLPHURiB  cum  Sapone.  Prep.  (Lu- 
goL)  Soap  ^iij }  water  Jvj ;  dissolve  by  heat,  and 
add  flowers  of  sulphur  Jiij.     (See  Lin.  of  Soap, 

SULPHURBTED.) 

LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn. 
Lin.  TEREBiNTHiNiE.  Ptcp.  (P.  L.)  Soft  soap  fij ; 
camphor  ^  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  ^xvj ;  shake  them 
together  until  mixed.  Stimulant  in  lumbago  and 
cholera. 

II.  (P.  L.  1824)  Resin  cerate  Ib-ss;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine f  Jiv ;  mil  An  excellent  application  to 
boms. 

LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE,  (VITRI- 
OLIC.) Syn.  Lin.  TeREBiNTHiNiB  Vitriolicum. 
Prep.  (P.  0.)  Olive  oil  Jx  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  Jiv ; 
oil  of  vitriol  3iij  ;  mix  well.  In  chronic  affections 
of  the  joints  and  old  sprains  and  bruises. 

LINIMENT  OF  VERATRINE.  Syru  Lin. 
VKRATRiiB.  Prep.  (Brande.)  Veratria  8  gn. ;  al- 
cohol f^sa;  dissolve  and  add,  soap  liniment  fjss. 
In  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  gout,  &.c. 

LINLMENT  OF  VERDIGRIS.  Syn,  Mel 
iEcTPTiACUM,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Unodentum  ^oyp- 
TiACUM,  (P.  L.  1720.)    Oxyhel  iEaoGiNis.  (P.  L. 

1788.)       OXYMEL  CUPRI  SUBACETATIS,  (P.  D.)      Ll- 

xiMBNTUM  iEauQiNis,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Pre^.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  verdigris  Jj ;  vinegar 
^S^U)  uissolve,  strain,  add  clarified  honey  Jxiv, 
and  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  Stimulant,  de- 
tergent, and  escharotic.  Applied  to  indolent  ul- 
cers, especially  of  the  throat,  by  means  of  a  camel 
hair  pencil,  and  diluted  with  water  used  as  a 
gargie. 

*A*  Avoid  swallowing  it,  as  it  will  induce  vomit- 
ing and  excessive  purging. 

LINIMENT,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Lin.  Simplex. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  White  wax  Jj ;  olive  oil  f  Jiv ;  melt 
together  and  stir  till  cold.  Emollient;  resembles 
spermaceti  ointment  in  all  except  its  consistence. 

LINIMENT,  VERMIFUGE.  Syn.  Lin.An- 
THei.MiNTicuai.  Prep.  Castor  oil  32  grammes ; 
essential  oils  of  wormwood  and  tansy,  of  each  15 
grammes  ;  Dr.  Peschier's  ethereal  tincture  of  pen- 
nyroyal buds  20  drops  ;  mix.  Employed  in  fric- 
tk>os  on  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  worms  m  chil- 
dren. Its  activity  may  be  still  further  increased 
by  macerating  a  little  bruised  garlic  in  the  oil  of 
tan^'  (Jour,  de  M6decine.)  An  excellent  medi- 
cine 

UNIMENT,  WHITE.     Syn.  Lin.  Albom. 
LINIMENTUM  TRIPHARMACUM.  Prep. 
CP.  L.  1746.)     Lead  plaster  and  olive  oil,  of  each 
<tv  ;  melt,  and  add  vinegar  Jj  ;^8tir  till  cold.   Cool- 
m^;  desiccative. 

iLiIPIC  ACID.  One  of  a  new  series  of  acids, 
discovered  by  Laurent,  and  obtained  by  the  action 
af  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid.    See  AniPic  Acid. 

LIQUEUR  DE  PRESSAVIN.  Prep,  Oxide 
w£   mercury  freshly  precipitated  from  a  solution 


of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  hot  water  1  quart ;  dissolve.  For  use 
add  2  spoonfuls  of  this  liquor  to  1  quart  of  watec 
and  take  a  wine-glassful  (2  oz.)  3  or  4  times  a  day 
avoiding  the  use  of  common  salt  at  the  same  time 
This  is  simply  a  solution  of  potasHw-tartrate  of 
mercury,  and  may  be  taken  where  the  use  of  mer- 
cury is  indicated. 

LIQUEURS,  (Fr.)  Dilute  alcohol,  aromatized 
and  sweetened.  The  French  liqueuristes  are  pro- 
verbial for  the  superior  quality,  creamlike  smooth- 
ness, and  delicate  flavor  of  their  cordials.  This 
chiefly  arises  from  the  employment  of  very  pure 
spirit  and  sugar,  and  tlie  judicious  application  of 
the  flavoring  ingredients.  The  French  liqueuristes 
distinguish  tbefr  cordials  into  two  classes,  viz. — 
waters,  or  liqueurs  which,  though  sweetened,  are 
perfectly  devoid  of  viscidity — and  creams,  oils,  and 
balms,  which  contain  sufficient  sugar  to  impart  to 
them  a  considerable  degree  of  consistence.  The 
first  part  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  the 
aromatized  or  flavoring  essences.  These  are  usu- 
ally prepared  by  infusion  or  maceration  in  very 
pure  spirit,  at  about  2  to  4  u.  p.,  (sp.  gr.  0-922  to 
0*925,)  placed  in  well-corked  glass  carboys,  or 
stoneware  bottles.  The  maceration  is  continued, 
with  occasional  agitation,  for  4  or  5  weeks,  when 
the  aromatized  spirit  is  drawn  oflf,  and  either  dis- 
tilled or  filtered  ;  usually  the  former.  These  spirits 
are  called,  by  the  French,  "infusions.**  The 
outer  peel  of  cedrats,  lemons,  oranges,  limettes, 
bergamottes,  &c.,  is  alone  used,  and  is  obtained 
either  by  carefully  peeling  the  fruit  with  a  knife, 
or  by  rubbing  it  off  with  a  lump  of  hard  white 
sugar.  (See  Citrons.)  Aromatic  seeds  and  wooda 
are  bruised  by  pounding  before  being  submitted  to 
infusion.  The  substances  employed  by  the  French 
to  color  their  liqneurs  are, — for  blue,  sulphate  of 
indigo  nearly  neutralized  with  chalk,  or  the  juice 
of  blue  flowers  or  berries  'j-^fawn  and  brandy 
color,  burnt  'sugar ; — green,  spinage  or  parsley 
leaves  digested  in  spirit ;  also  by  mixing  blue  and 
yellow  ; — red,  powdered  cochineal,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  a  little  alum ; — violet,  blue  violet  pe- 
tals, or  litmus ; — yellow,  an  aqueous  infusion  of 
safilowers  or  French  berries,  or  a  spirituous  tincture 
of  turmeric.     See  Cordials. 

LIQUID  COLORS,  {Laccafluida.)  Prep.  I. 
(Blue.)  a.  Dissolve  litmus  in  water,  and  add  \  of 
spirit  of  wine. — b.  Dilute  Saxon  blue  or  sulphate 
of  indigo  with  water.  If  required  for  delicate 
work,  neutralize  the  acid  with  chalk. — c.  To  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  litmus  add  a  few  drops  of  vine- 
gar, till  it  turns  full  blue. 

II.  (Purple.)  a.  Steep  litmus  m  water  and 
strain. — b.  Add  a  little  alum  to  a  strained  decoc- 
tion of  logwood. — c.  Add  a  solution  of  carmine 
(red)  to  a  little  blue  solution  of  litmus  or  Saxon 
blue. 

III.  (Green.)  a.  Dissolve  crystallized  verdigris 
in  water. — b.  Dissolve  sap  green  in  water,  and  add 
a  little  alum. — c.  Add  a  little  salt  of  tartar  to  a  bine 
or  purple  solution  of  litmus,  till  it  turns  green. — d. 
Dissolve  equal  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  and 
cream  of  tartar  in  water,  and  add  a  little  gum 
arable.     Used  as  an  ink  for  writing. 

IV.  (Yellow.)  a.  Dissolve  gamboge,  in  water, 
and  add  a  little  gum  arable  and  alum.  Used  for 
ink,  to  stain  paper,  color  maps,  dtc^ — b,  Diasolvs 
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l^axnboge  in  equal  parts  of  proof  apirit  and  water. 
Qolden  colored. — c.  Steep  French  berriee  in  hot 
water,  strain,  and  add  a  little  gum  and  alooL — d. 
Steep  turmeric,  round  zedoary,  ^mboge,  or  an- 
Botto,  in  spirits  of  wine.-—e.  Dissolve  annotto  in  a 
weak  lye  of  subcaibonate  of  soda  or  potash.  All 
the  above  are  used  by  artificial  florists. 

V.  (Red,)  a.  Macerate  ground  Brazil  in  vine- 
gar, boil  a  few  minutes,  strain,  and  add  a  little 
alum  and  gum. — b.  Add  vinegar  ta  an  infusion  of 
litmus  till  it  turns  red. — e.  Boil  or  infuse  powdered 
cochineal  in  water ;  strain,  and  add  a  little  alum 
and  gum. — d.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of  am- 
monia, or  in  weak  carbonate  of  potash  water; 
the  former  is  superb. 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding,  tHIckened  with  a 
little  gum,  are  used  as  inks  for  writing,  as  colors  to 
tint  maps,  foils,  paper,  artilicial  flowers,  &c.,  and 
to  paint  on  velvet  Some  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  those 
made  with  strong  spirit  do  not  mix  weU  with  gnm, 
nnless  diluted  with  water. 

LIQUID  COLORS,  {for  druggists'  show- 
bottles.)  Prep,  l.  (Blue.)  a.  Blue  vitriol  1  lb. ; 
water  I  gallon  ;  dissolve. — b.  To  the  last  add  alum 
1  lb.,  and  oil  of  vitriol  to  strike  the  color.  Very 
dark. — c.  Dissolve  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dilute  with  water. — d.  Dissolve  pure  Prussian  blue 
in  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid,  and  dilute  with  water. 
(See  Blue  Inks  and  Writinq-Fluids.) 

II.  {Purple.)  a.  Verdigris  1  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 1  lb. ;  water  6  lbs. ;  dissolve. — 6.  Infusion  of 
logwood  1  galldn ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  q.  s. — e. 
Sugar  of  lead  3  oz. ;  powdered  cochineal  1  dr. ; 
water  q.  s. — d.  Add  sulphate  of  indigo,  nearly 
neutralized  with  chalk,  to  an  infusion  of  cochineal, 
till  it  turns  purple. 

III.  (Chreen.)  a.  Verdigris  4  oz. ;  water  2 
quarts ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol  or  nitric  acid  q. 
B. — b.  Crystallized  verdigris  4  oz. ;  strong  vinegar 
^  pint ;  dissolve,  and  dilute  with  water. — c.  Add 
distilled  verdigfris  and  blue  vitriol  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  turmeric. — d.  Dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  water, 
and  add  nitric  acid  till  it  turns  green. 

IV.  {Red.)  a.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of 
ammonia,  and  dilute  with  water. — b.  Digest  pow- 
dered cochineal  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac ;  and  wRen  colored,  dilute  with 
water. 

V.  {Yellow,)  a.  Sesquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  if 
lb. ;  muriatic  acid  1  quart ;  dissolve  and  dilute 
with  water. — b.  To  a  strong  decoction  of  French 
berries  add  a  little  alum. — r.  Dissolve  gamboge  or 
annotto  in  liquor  of  potassa ;  dilute  with  water, 
and  add  a  little  spirit.  Orange  or  deep  orange, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  alkali  present 

Remarks.  Ail  the  above  require  filtering  through 
paper  placed  in  a  glaas  funnel,  and  usually  need  a 
second  filtration  after  being  exposed  to  the  light  for 
some  weeks. 

LIQUID,  SHAVING.  Syn.  Liquid  Soap. 
Prep.  Best  soft  soap  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
li  pint ;  mix.  Used  to  raise  a  lather  in  shaving, 
by  merely  rubbing  a  few  drops  on  the  beard,  and 
applying  a  little  hot  water  with  the  finger  or  sha- 
Ting-brush.  Stronger  than  the  esprit  de  savon 
and  essence  royal  pour  la  barbe,  sold  for  the  same 
purpose.  Some  peraons  substitute  proof  spirit  for 
■pint  of  wine,  and  others  use  equal  parts  of  water 


and  spirit  of  wine  as  the  menstraom.     All 
well. 

LIQUODILLA.  Prep.  Yellow  peel  of  S 
oranges  and  6  lemons;  brandy  or  plain  spirit  1 
gallon  ;  digest  a  week,  filter,  and  add  loaf  sugar  4 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  gallon,  and  the  jnioe  sf 
the  oranges  and  lemons  which  were  peeled.  Let 
it  stand  a  month,  and  then  bottle.  A  pleasant  aai 
refreshing  cordial. 

LIQUOR.  Syn,  Liqueur,  {Fr.)  Lkicob, 
{Lot.,  from  liqueOf  1  become  Ikjuid.)  This  tarn 
is  applied  in  the  London  Phannacopoeia  to  those 
aqueous  solutions  commonly,  thougli  impnpexiy, 
called  waters ;  as,  liquor  of  ammonia,  {liquor  am- 
tnoniiB,)  liquor  of  potassa,  {liquor  pottus^,)  Jtc, 
which  are  simple  solutions  of  pure  potassa  and 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  would  therefore  be  move 
correctly  and  intelligibly  called  "  solutions."  (See 
Solution.) 

The  term  *'  liquor"  has  also  been  applied  of  late 
years  to  some  concentrated  preparations,  more  cor- 
rectly termed  ** fluid  extracts"  as  they  merely 
diflfer  from  good  extracts  in  their  leas  eoosisience, 
and  from  ordinary  extracts  in  containing  )tm 
starchy  matter,  albumen,  and  gum.  There  is  also 
usually  a  little  spirit  added  to  them,  to  prevent  de- 
composition. Liquors  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
of  the  finest  quality,  by  the  same  processes  ihsi 
are  required  for  the  preparation  of  good  soluble  ex- 
tracts ;  observing  to  stop  the  evaporation  as  sosn 
as  the  consistence  of  treacle  is  acquired,  and  wfaea 
cold,  to  add  l-4th  or  l-5th  part  of  their  then  weight 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  addition  of  3  or  4 
drops  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  mustard  seed,  dis- 
solved in  the  spirit,  will  secure  them  from  any  ride 
of  moulding  or  fermentation  ;  in  fact,  with  this  addi- 
tion many  of  them  will  keep  well  without  spirit, 
provided  they  be  evaporated  sufl&ciently,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place.  The  liquors  which  are  merely 
concentrated  infusions  or  decootions,  and  which  ia 
their  consistence  do  not  even  approximate  to  ex- 
tracts, may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  thoes 
preparations.  (See  Infusions  and  DBCocTKKn^ 
coNCBNTRATEO,  and  ESSENCES.)  The  fc^Uowiag 
formula  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  preparatisa 
of  this  class  of  medicines : — 

LIQUOR   OF  PALE   CINCHONA.    Syn. 
Liquor  Cinchona  palliojb.     Prep.  I.  Pale  cin- 
chona bark,  bruised,  56  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  hokliag 
in  solution  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid,  q.  s. ;  macerate, 
with  occasional  agitation  in  a  covered   earthen 
vessel  for  48  houn ;  press  out  the  liquid,  wash  the 
residue  with  water,  mix  the  liquors,  strain,  evapo- 
rate as  rapidly  as  possible  in  earthenware,  to  ex- 
actly 6  lbs. ;  add  rectified  spirit  1  Ibw ;  set  it  aside 
for  a  week,  and  decant  the  clear.     Very  rich  ia 
cinchona.     It  is  96  times  as  strong  as  the  decao> 
tion  of  cinchona,  P.  L.,  and  12  times  as  stroag  ss 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  of  cincboM. 
This  preparation  resembles  the  liquor  cincksap 
pallidse  sold  by  Battley,  at  24s.  per  Ibk,  whole- 
sale. 

II.  Exhaust  the  bark  as  above,  by  maceration 
in  3  successive  waters  without  acid,  filler,  evapo- 
rate the  mixed  liquors  to  7  lbs.,  and  proc^  as  be- 
fore. Inferior  to  the  last,  and  lass  rich  in  cin- 
chona.   Very  thick ;  scarcely  liquid. 

LIQUOR  OF  ERGK)T  OF  RYE.    Syn.  Es- 

BBNCB    OF    ErQOT.       LlQUOE    EroOTA       LiQUOR 
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Sbcaus  coknuti.  Conoentratbd  Infusion  or 
Ergot  of  Rrx.  Prep.  Ergot  3  lbs. ;  grind  in  a 
pepper-mill,  add  water  8  lbs.;  macerate  for  13 
hours,  add  rectified  spirit  3  quarts ;  macerate  for 
a  week  in  a  corked  bottle,  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  filter.  Contains  ^th  ergot,  is  8  times  as  strong 
as  the- ordinary  infusion,  and  2^  times  as  strong  as 
the  tincture  of  ergot  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  *«*  In 
the  formula  given  at  Ergot,  the  quantity  of  ergot 
is  wrongly  stated. 

LIQUOR  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn 
Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla.  Liquor  Sar- 
ZM,  &«.  Either  the  simple  or  the  compound  li- 
quor of  sartaparilla  may  be  prepared  by  evapo- 
rating the  corresponding  decoction,  carefully  pre- 
pared, to  a  proper  consistends,  straining  through 
fianne),  and  adding  a  little  spirit.  Jamaica  sarza 
should  be  akme  employed,  as  the  other  varieties, 
•specially  the  Honduras,  not  only  possess  less 
▼trtue,  and  yield  less  extract,  but  are  very  liable 
to  ferment,  and  get  mouldy. 

LIQUOR  OF  TARAXACUM.  Syn.  Fluid 
Extract  op  Taraxacum.  Do.  do.  of  Dandblion. 
Liduoa  Taraxaci.  Prep.  I.  Dried  dandelion 
loots  28  lbs. ;  rinse  them  in  dean  cold  water,  to 
lemove  dirt,  slice  them  small,  macerate  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  them,  for  24  hours,  press  out 
the  liquid,  allow  the  fecula  to  subside,  decant  the 
clear,  heat  it  to  180^  or  190^,  to  coagulate  the  al- 
bumen, filter  while  hot,  and  evaporate  by  steam, 
or  preferably  by  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  in  vac«o, 
till  the  liquid  be  reduced  to  22  lbs. ;  to  this  add 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  6  lbs. ;  mix  well,  set  it  aside 
m  a  corked  bottle  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
decant  the  clear  from  any  sediment  that  may  have 
formed.  A  very  fine  article.  It  represents  an 
equal  weight  of  the  roots. 

II.  Heat  the  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  to 
near  the  boiling  point,  strain,  evaporate  as  last,  to 
a  proper  consistence,  then  add  ^  or  |  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  proceed  as  before.  Very  odorous,  and 
pale  colored ;  stronger,  and  preferable  to  the  pre- 
eeding.     (See  Extract  of  Dandelion.) 

LIRIODENDRINE.  A  white  crystalUne 
sabetanee,  resembling  boracic  acid,  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  iiriodendron  tulipifera.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly 
•o  in  water. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK.  Prep.  Sliced  sar- 
■apariUa  and  china  roots,  of  each  Jj ;  the  dried 
peels  of  20  walnuts  coarsely  powdered ;  antimony 
Jij ;  powdered  pumice  stone  ^ ;  water  10  pmts; 
the  antimony  and  pumice  are  to  be  tied  in  a  cloth 
and  boiled  with  the  other  ingredients,  till  the  liquid 
be  reduced  to  one  half,  when  it  must  be  strained. 
The  above  is  said  to  be  the  original  receipt  for 
the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  but  compound  decoction  of 
saiBaparilla  is  now  universally  used  instead. 

LITHARGE.  Syn.  Lvtharoe.  Oxidr  of 
Lead.  Protoxide  of  Lead.  Sbmi-vitrified 
Oxide  of  Lead.  Litharge,  (Fr.)  Glattb, 
Bubiglatte,  {Oer.)  Litargiro,  {Jtal.)  Lftar- 
oiREo,  {Span.)  LiTHAROTRUM,  (P.  E.)  Plumbi 
OxTDUM,  (P.  Lk)    Plumbi  Oxtdum  Sbhi-vitreubi, 

(P.      D.)        LiTIIARGYBUS.       MoLTBDBNA,      (Pliny.) 

At$dpy9pop,  (Hippocrates.)  Litharge  is  prepared  by 
scraping  off  the  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface  of 
melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  (drosa  of 
lead,  plumbum  ustrnm,)  and  heating  it  40  a  full  red 
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to  melt  out  any  midecomposed  metal.  The  fused 
oxide  in  cooling  forms  a  yellow  or  reddish  semi- 
crystalline  mass,  which  readily  separates  into 
scales ;  these  when  ground  constitute  the  powder- 
ed litharge  of  the  shops.  Litharge  is  also  prepared 
by  exposing  red  lead  to  a  beat  sofBciently  high  to 
fuse  it,  and  English  liikargs  is  obtained  as  a  sec- 
ondary product  by  lique&otion,  from  argentiferous 
lead  ore.  The  litharge  of  commerce  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  color  into  Litharge  of  Gold,  {Lithar- 
gyrum  Attn,)  which  is  dark  colored  and  impure) 
and  Litharge  of  Silver,  {Lithargyrum  Argenti,) 
which  is  purer,  and  paler  colored.  The  dark  co- 
lor of  the  former  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  red  lead.  In  grinding  litharge  about  1  lb.  ot 
olive  oil  is  usually  added  to  each  1  cwt,  to  prevent 
dust 

Use,  Litharge  is  employed  in  pharmacyi  to 
make  plasters  and  several  other  pieparations  ol 
lead ;  by  painters  as  a  *  drier^  for  oils,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Pur.  '^Ahnost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  The  matter  thrown  down  fi!om  this  solution 
by  liquor  of  potassa  is  white,  and  is  redissolved  by 
excess  of  it."  (P.  L)  "  50  gis.  dissolve  entirely, 
and  without  efiervescence,  in  f^iss  of  pyroligneous 
acid ;  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  53  grs.  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  remams  precipitable  by  more  of 
the  test."  (P.  E.)  Both  of  the  above  solutions 
should  be  odorless.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  pharmaceutist  to  obtain  pure  litharge,  as  the 
slightest  impurity  will  often  color  and  spoil  his  lead 
plaster,  (emp.  plumbi,)  and  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead,  (jiq.  plumbi  diacetatis.) 

LITHIA,  (from  Ai0<ios,  lapideus.)  Sym  Oxide 
OF  Lithium.  An  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  discov- 
ered in  1818,  by  M.  Arfwedson,  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite.  It  has  since  been  found  in  a  few 
other  minerals. 

Prep.  (Berzelins.)  Finely  powdered  petalite  01 
spondomene  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2  parts ;  mix,  add 
oil  of  vitriol  10  parts,  and  heat  the  mixture  as  long 
as  acid  vapors  are  evolved.  The  residuum  must 
be  dissolved  in  pure  water  of  ammonia,  boiled,  fil- 
tered, the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  heated  to  redness.  The  matter  left  is 
pure  sulphate  of  lithia^  from  which  pure  lithia 
may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  it  by  acetate  of 
baryta,  and  by  expelling  the  acetic  acid  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  heat 

Prop.,  ^.  Lithia  is  caustic,  alkaline,  and  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from 
potassa  and  soda  by  its  phosphate  and  carbonate 
being  scarcely  soluble  in  water, — from  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  by  forming  soluble  salts  with 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,^-and  from  magnesia, 
by  the  solution  of  its  carbonate  exhibiting  an  al- 
kaline reaction.  Heated  on  platinum  it  tinges  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  red.  With  the  acids,  lithia 
forms  salts,  most  of  which  may  be  made  by  Its 
direct  solution  in  the  former. 

LITHIC  ACID.     (See  Uric  Acid.) 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  lithia, 
obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  exposing  lithia,  or 
oxide  of  lithium,  to  galvanic  action.  Its  existence 
as  a  jDetal  was  so  transient,  that  its  properties 
could  not  be  examhied.    It  is  white  colored,  like 

I^HOCHOLIC   ACID.    A  new  acid  di» 
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eovered  by  W6hler  in  a  biliary  concretion.  It 
poflseasea  no  practical  interest 

LITHOFELLIC  ACID.  An  acid  recently 
diacoTered  by  G6beU  in  a  biliary  concretion.  It 
forms  the  cht^  portion  of  the  substances  called 
httxiMr  atones.  It  was  obtained  by  digesting  the 
calculus  in  boiling  alcohol  of  98(,  evaporating,  and 
redigesting  the  residue  first  in  cold  and  then  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  from  the  latter  solution  the  acid 
was  obtained  by  slow  evaporation.  Colorless  and 
crystalline  vhen  pure,  formiug  salts  with  the  banes. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INK.  Prep.  I.  MasUch 
in  tears  8  ox. ;  shellac  iH  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine 
1  oz. ;  melt  together,  add  wax  1  lb.,  tallow  6  oz. ; 
when  diflselved,  further  add  hard  tallow  soap,  in 
shavings,  6  oz. ;  when  the  whole  is  combined,  add 
lampblack  4  oz. ;  mix  well,  cool  a  little,  and  then 
pour  it  into  moulds  or  on  a  slab,  and  when  cold  cut 
it  into  square  pieces. 

II.  (M.  Lasteyrie.)  Dry  tallow  soap,  mastich 
in  tean,  and  common  soda  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
30  parts;  shellac  150  parts;  lampblack  12  parts; 
mix  as  last  Both  Uie  above  are  used  for  writing 
on  lithographic  stones. 

III.  {Autographic.)  a.  White  wax  8  oz.,  and 
white  soap  2  to  3  oz. ;  melt,  when  well  combined 
add  lampblack  1  oz. ;  mix  well,  afid  heat  it  strong- 
ly ;  then  add  shellac  2  oz. ;  again  heat  it  strongly ; 
stir  well  together,  cool  a  little,  and  pour  it  out  as 
before.  With  this  ink  lines  may  be  'drawn  of  the 
finest  to  the  fullest  class,  without  danger  of  its 
spreading,  and  the  copy  may  be  kept  for  yean  be- 
fore being  transferred. 

b.  White  soap  and  white  wax,  of  each  10  oz. ; 
mutton  suet  3  oz. ;  shellac  and  mastich,  of  each  5 
oz. ;  lampblack  3^  oz. ;  mix  as  above.  Both  the 
above  are  used  for  writing  on  lithographic  paper. 
When  the  last  one  is  employed,  the  transfer  must 
be  made  within  a  week. 

Remarks,  The  above  inks  are  rubbed  down 
with  a  little  water  in  a  cup  or  saucer  for  use,  in 
the  same  way  as  common  water-color  cakes,  or 
Indian  ink.  In  winter,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  near  the  fire,  or  the  saucer  should  be 
placed  over  a  basin  containing  a  little  warm  or 
tepid  water.  Either  a  steel-pen  or  camel's  hair 
pencil  may  be  employed  with  the  ink.  (See  Lith- 
ooRAPmr.) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPER.  Prep.  I.  Starch 
6  oz. ;  gum  arabic  2  oz. ;  alum  1  oz. ;  make  a  strong 
solution  of  each  separately,  in  hot  water,  mix,  and 
apply  it  while  still  warm  to  one  side  of  leaves  of 
paper,  with  a  clean  painting-brush.  When  dry,  a 
second  and  a  third  coat  may  be  given ;  lastly,  press 
it,  to  make  it  smooth. 

II.  Giv«  the  paper  three  coats  of  thin  size,  one 
coat  of  good  white  starch,  and  one  coat  of  a  sdu- 
tion  of  gamboge  in  water ;  the  whole  to  be  applied 
with  a  spoagp,  and  each  coat  to  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  the  other  is  applied.  The  whole  of  the  eo- 
lations should  be  fresh  made. 

Remarks.  Lithographic  paper  is  used  to  write  on 
with  lithographic  mk.  The  writing  may  be  trans- 
feired  by  simply  moistening  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  evenly  pressing  it  on  the  stone,  when  a  re- 
versed copy  is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  to 
print  from,  and  will  yield  corrected  copies,  resem- 
bling the  original  writing  or  drawing. 

LITHOGRAPHY.    (From  A<9os,  a  stone,  and 


Ypafttvt  to  fprite  or  draw,)  The  art  of  engrBvia^ 
on  stone.  Want  of  space  must  limit  our  notice  of 
this  beautiful  art  to  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  inserted  to  explain  the  methml  of  using  litho- 
graphic crayons,  ink,  and  paper. 

There  are  two  modes  of  lithography  in  fenenl 
use.  For  the  one  a  drawing  is  made  on  the  litbo- 
graphic  stone,  with  a  lithographic  crayon^  (aee 
Crayons,  LiTHOGiuruic,)  or  with  lithographc 
inkf  and  when  the  design  is  dry,  a  very  weak  m- 
lution  of  dil  of  vitriol,  or  muriatic  acid,  is  pound 
upon  the  stone,  which  acts  by  removing  the  alkifi 
from  the  chalk  or  ink  used  to  draw  the  design,  and 
thus  leaves  them  in  a  permanent  and  insoluble 
form.  The  acid  also  removes  a  very  small  poitioa 
of  the  surface  of  tfaA  stone  occupied  by  the  l^ti 
of  the  drawing,  and  rendere  it  more  absorbent  In 
the  other  method,  the  design  is  made  on  /i/ik- 
graphic  paper,  (see  the  last  arti<de,)  which  paper, 
on  being  moistened,  laid  on  the  stone,  and  pe«d 
through  the  press,  leaves  its  design  on  the  slooe, 
which  is  then  acted  on  by  acid  as  bef<Ne  described 
To  print  from  stones  so  prepared^  water  is  thrown 
on"  them,  and  the  roller,  charged  with  printing  ink, 
passed  over  them,  when  the  paper  is  applied,  and 
a  copy  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  press.  The 
same  process  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  each 
copy.  The  nature  of  the  stone  is  such  that  it  re- 
tains with  great  tenacity  the  resinous  and  oily  e^ 
stances  contained  in  the  ink  or  crayon  employed  to 
form  the  design,  and  also  absorbs  water  freely; 
this,  combined  with  the  peculiar  affinity  between 
resinous  and  oily  substances,  and  then-  mntoal 
power  of  repelling  water,  occasions  the  ink  <ni  the 
printing  roller  to  adhere  to  the  design,  or  reonom 
portion,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  lights  or  wa- 
tered parts  of  the  stone.  The  stones  are  prepared 
by  polishing  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  style  of  woik 
for  which  they  are  intended  determining  the  de- 
gree of  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  For  crayoa 
drawings,  the  surface  should  have  a  fine  grain,  bat 
the  finish  of  the  stone  must  depend  upon  the  de- 
sired softness  of  the  intended  drawing ;  for  writing 
or  drawing  on  in  ink,  the  surface  must  receive  a 
higher  polish,  and  must  be  finished  off  with  pam- 
ice  stone  and  water.  The  beet  lithographic  stoaa 
are  obtained  from  Solenhofen,  near  Munich,  and 
from  Pappenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danuba 
The  white  lias  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
blue,  near  Bath,  also  yields  good  lithographie 
stones. 

LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Hnria  Aji- 
TiMONii.  A  crude  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  pre- 
pared by  roasting  crude  antimony  to  a  dull  gray, 
and  then  melting  it.  Another  preparation,  made 
by  mixing  and  melting  common  antimony  vitk 
twice  its  weight  of  potash,  is  also  called  liver  ^ 
antimony,  and  is  used  by  farriers  as  a  strong  prng* 
for  grease  in  horses'  heels. 

LIVER  OF  SULPHUR.  Fused  salphoratof 
potassium. 

LOBELIANIN.  This  name  has  been  girei 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  butyraceons  volaliie  od  ob- 
tained by  distilling  Indian  tobacco  (lobelis  in^sts) 
along  with  water. 

LOBELIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been  gircfQ 
to  the  acid  existing  in  decoction  of  lobelia.  T^ 
deooction  reddens  litmus,  and  is  precipitated  bf 
several  metallic  salts. 
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LOBELINA.  Syn.  Ijobeiin.  A  soft  brown 
substance,  foand  by  Colhoun  in  lobelia  infiata.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids, 
and  is  said  to  resemble  the  nicotin  of  Berzelius.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  evapora- 
tion, digestion  of  the  residue  in  em  acid,  and  subse- 
quent precipitation. 

LOBSTERS.  The  heavier  fish  are  the  best. 
When  fresh,  they  have  a  lively  color  and  pleasant 
smelL  When  boiled,  the  tail  will  be  stiff,  and  pull 
up  with  a  spring,  if  fresh.  The  cock  lobster  is  pre- 
ferred, though  smaller  than  the  hen,  and -may  be 
known  by  the  narrow  back  part  of  his  tail,  and 
the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  being  stiif  and 
hard ;  those  of  the  hen  are  softer  and  broader. 

LiOCKSOY.  Rice  boiled  to  a  paste  and  drawn 
mto  threads.  Used  to  thicken  soups.  It  is  im- 
ported from  China. 

LOCOFOCOS,  (from  loco  foci,  instead  of  a  fire.) 
The  American  name  for  Congreve  matches.  From 
the  following  accident,  these  matches  have  given 
their  name  to  the  uttra-democratical  party  of 
America : — During  a  meeting  of  some  of  that  party 
m  1834,  at  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  the  lamps 
suddenly  became  extinguished,  when  several  per- 
sons present  drew  boxes  of  locofocos  from  their 
pockets  and  relighted  them  ;  since  which  time  the 
word  has  been  equally  applied  to  matches  and 
ultra-democrats. 

LOGWOOD.  Syn,  Bois  db  Caupechb  ;  Bois 
B1.E17,  (jFV.)  Blauholz,  {Ger.)  H^bcatoxyli 
LIGNUM ;  Lignum  Campbciiense  ;  Lignum  Caupe- 
cniANUM ;  Lignum  Campescanum  ;  Lignum  Indi- 
cuM  ;  Lignum  Sappan,  {Lat.)  The  wood  of  A<sma- 
toxylon  campechianum,  (Linnsus.)  Logwood  is 
largely  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  for 
the  production  of  reds,  violets,  purples,  blacks, 
drabs,  &c  It  readily  yields  its  color  both  to  spirit 
and  boiling  water.  The  color  of  its  infusion  is  a 
fine  red,  turning  on  the  purple  or  violet ;  acids  turn 
it  yellow,  and  alkalis  deepen  it  It  dyes  stuff  pre- 
viously mordanted  with  alum,  of  various  shades  of 
tiolet  and  purple,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  materials.  By  using  solution  of  tin  as  the  mor- 
dant, various  shades  of  red,  lilac,  and  violet,  may 
be  obtained.  The  addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood 
is  commonly  made  to  brighten  the  red.  With  a 
mordant  ot  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  it  dyes 
black ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphate  of 
copper,  grays  of  various  shades.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  employed  in  conjunction  with  gall  nuts  for 
dyeing  black,  to  which  it  imparts  a  lustre  and  vel- 
vety appearance.  Silk  is  usually  turned  through 
the  cold  decoction,  but  for  wool  the  decoction  is 
used  either  hot  or  boiling.  Logwood  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  easily  managed  of  the  dye 
Btuf&. 

LOHOCH,  (ARAB.)  Syn.  Lohock.  Looch. 
Loch.  Linctus.  A  medicine  licked  off  a  spoon. 
(See  LiNCTua) 

LOHOCH,  COMMON.  Syn,  Lohoch  com- 
MDNB.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Oil  of  almonds  and 
sirup  of  tolu,  of  each,  ^j ;  powdered  white  sugar 
3ij;    mix.     Demulcent;  in  coughs  and    hoarse- 


LOHOCH,  DEMULCENT.  Syn,  L  Db- 
MUixsENa  Prep.  I.  (Xr.  Tronckin.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
simp  of  capillaire,  manna,  and  cassia  pulp,  of  each 
S>j  9  powdered  gum  tragacanth  16  gis.;  orange- 


flower  water  f  Jij  ;  mix.  For  oougfas.  Sue  The 
above  is  the  quantity  for  2  days,  which  is  as  long 
as  it  will  keep. 

II.  Yolk  of  one  egg ;  oil  of  almonds  3  oz. ;  sirap 
of  althea  1  oz. ;  rose  water  3  oz. ;  mix.  In  coughp 
and  hoarseness. 

LOHOCH,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn.  L.  Ex- 
PECTORANa  Prep.  ^Miietti.)  Kermes  mineral 
4  grs. ;  manna  Jvj  ;  oil  of  almonds,  sirup  of  squills, 
and  sirup  of  senega,  of  each  3ij  ;  mix.  Laxative, 
demulcent,  and  expectorant ;  in  coughs,  &c. 

LOHOCH,  GREEN.  Syn.  L.  Viride.  White 
lohoch,  colored  with  the  sirups  of  safiron  and 
violets. 

LOHOCH  OF  LINSEED.  Syn.  L  de  Lino. 
Prep.  (P.  E.  1 744.)  Fresh  linseed  oil,  and  sirup 
of  tolu,  of  each  Jj  ;  sulphur  and  white  sugar,  of 
each  3ij ;  mix. 

LOHOCH  OF  MANNA.  Syn.  L.  de  Man- 
na. Linctus  dbmulcbns  bt  APBaiKNa  Prep. 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Manna,  oil  of  almonds,  and  sirup 
of  violets,  equal  parts ;  mix.  Laxative  and  de- 
mulcent. A  good  ftiedicine  in  the  coughs  of  chil- 
dren. 

LOHOCH  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
Lb  Oleosum.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
powdered  gum,  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each 
3iv  ;  sirup  of  althsa  ^j  ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds,  powdered  gum,  sirup  of  al- 
thsa, and  rose  water,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Both 
are  demulcent ;  in  coughs,  Slc 

LOHOCH  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  L  Sapomib.  Prep. 
(P.  E.  1 744.)  Castile  soap  3j  ;  oil^f  almonds  ^  ; 
sirup  of  tolu  Jiss ;  mix.  Demulcent  In  coughs 
and  hoarseness  attended  by  indigestion. 

LOHOCH  OF  SPERMACETL  Syn.  L  Ce- 
TACEi.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Spermaceti  3ij  ;  yelk 
of  one  egg ;  triturate  together,  then  add  oil  of 
almonds  Jss ;  sirup  of  tolu  Jj.  A  bland  demul- 
cent. 

LOHOCH^  PECTORAL  Syn.  Fox  lungs. 
LoH.  B  PULMONE  VuLPiuM.  L  Peotoralb.  Prep. 
Spermaceti  and  Spanbh  juice,  of  each  8  oz. ;  wa- 
ter q.  a  to  soften  the  liquorice  ;  make  a  thin  elec- 
tuary, and  add  honey  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  oz. ; 
mix  welL-  A  popular  and  excellent  demulcent  in 
coughs.  It  formerly  contained  fox  lungs,  but 
spermaceti  is  now  substituted. 

LOHOCH,  WHITE.  S-yn.  L  Album.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Jordan  almonds  Sivss ;  bitter  almonds 
38S ;  blanch  by  steeping  in  hot  water  and  removing 
the  skins,  add  white  sugar  ^ss ;  gum  tragacanth 
15  grs. ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  further  add, 
oil  of  almonds  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each 
3iv  ;  pure  water  f  Jiv  ;  make  a  lohoch.  A  very 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  &c 

Hemarks.  A  spoonful  of  any  one  of  the  prece- 
ding lohochs  may  be  taken  ad- libitum. 

LOTION.  Syn.  Lotion,  (Fr.)  Lorio,  {Lat, 
from  lavo,  I  wash.)  In  Medicine,  a  solution  of 
medicinal  substances  in  water,  employed  as  an 
external  application.  Lotions  may  be  made  of 
any  soluble  medicaments  that  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  action  by  contact  with  the  skin.  Lotions 
have  been  dif^ed  into  classes,  as  sedative,  ano- 
dyne, stimulant,  &c  Sedative  and  refrigerant 
lotions  are  commonly  employed  to  alloy  inflamma- 
tion,—amxiyns  and  narcotic  lotions  to  relieve 
pain, — stimulant  lotions  to  induce  the  maturation 
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«f  tumon,  Sic.i-^etergent  lotions,  to  clean  fonl 
ulcere,  &€., — repellent  and  rewlvent  lotions,  to 
discuss  tumon,  remove  eruptions,  Slc.  Lotions 
are  usually  applied  by  wetting  a  piece  of  linen 
with  them,-  and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected,  or 
by  moistening  the  part  with  the  fingera  previously 
dipped  into  them.  Lotions  are  more  agreeable  if 
made  with  rose  water. 

LOTION,  ACID.  iSyn.  LoTio  AciDA.  Prep. 
L  (Collier.)  Strong  nitric  acid  f  ^ss;  water  1  pmt ; 
mix.  Dr.  Collier  says  that  he  has  cured  lepra  of 
14  years*  standing  by  the  use  of  this  lotion,  ac- 
companied by  proper  doses  of  the  solution  of  cor- 
'osive  sublimate,  P.  L. 

IL  (Guy's  H.)  Nitric  acid  38  drops ;  water  1 
pint.    Used  in  mortification. 

III.  (Copland.)  Nitromuriatic  acid  3j  ;  water 
f  ^xvj  ;  mix.   In  mortification  and  liver  complaints. 

LOTION,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  L.  Alcauna. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Carbonate  of  potash  Jij ;  rose 
water  1  quart ;  mix.     Detergent,  stimulant 

LOTION,  ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  Syn.  L. 
ANTiPHJLooierriCA.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead  (P.  L.)  3vj  ;  liquor  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  Jiv ;  water  1  quart ;  mix.  Refrigerant, 
sedative,  repellent.     Used  to  allay  inflammation.^ 

LOTION,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  L.  Anti- 
psoRiCA.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium 3j  ;  soap  (soft)  Sij ;  water  Jviij  ;  dissolve.  An 
excellent  remedy  for  the  itch.  It  leaves  but  little 
smell  behind,  and  does  not  soil  the  linen. 

LOTION,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  L.  aotrin- 
GEMs.  Prep.'l.  Alum  ^  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. 

II.  Muriate  of  iron,  or  blue  vitriol,  1  oz. ;  water 
^  pint.  S«me  use  less  water.  The  last  is  used 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

LOTION,  CAMPHORATED.  Syn.  L.  Cam- 
raoRATA.  L.  Plumbi  diacbtatis  camphorata. 
Prep.  Diluted  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  P.  L., 
Jviij ;  spirit  of  camphor  3tj  ;  mix,  and  shake  well. 
^  Refrigerant  and  anodyne,  employed  in  erysipela- 
tous inflammations,  bums,  contusions,  sprains,  ex- 
coriations, &>c. 

LOTION,  DISINFECTING.  L.  Disinfeo- 
TANs.  L.  CiiLORiNii.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Liquor 
of  chloride  of  soda  f  Jj ;  water  ^  pint 

II.  Chloride  of  lime  3iij  ;  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. Both  are  good  washes  for  foul  ulcers,  the 
itch,  the  teeth,  to  sweeten  the  breath,  and  remove 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  for  various  similar 
purposes. 

LOTION,  EVAPORATING.  Syn.  L.  Bvap- 
ORANB.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Sulphuric  ether,  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  and  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  of  each  f  Jiss;  rose  water  f  Jiiiss;  mix. 
Some  add  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  (dilotod) 
3vj.  Refrigerant,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  by  ^e 
exposure  ;  stimulant,  if  the  evaporation  is  prevent- 
ed by  covering  the  part  with  the  hand.  Useful  in 
nervous  headache,  &«. 

LOTION  FOR  TENDER-MOUTHED 
HORSES.  Prep.  Powdered  alum  or  borax  1  oz. ; 
honey  i  lb. ;  infusion  of  roses  1 IL  To  be  used 
with  a  syringe. 

LOTION  FOR  GRKASE.    Prep.    I.  Sugar 

nf  lead   i  lb.;  vinegar   ]^  pint;  water  1^  pints; 

«    mix.r-^2.  Alum  6  oz. ;"  blue  vitriol  1  oz. ;  water  1 

quart — 3.  Alum  1  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  1  dr. ;  water 


1  pint — 4.  Corrosive  sublimate  )  os. ;  sprits  ti 
salts  1  oz. ;  water  1  quart    The  fint  tfarM  ait 
used  when  the  horses*   heek  are  inflamed  and 
irritable ;   the  last,  when  the  discharge  m  very 
fetid. 

LOTION  FOR  INFLAMMATORY  TU- 
MORS, &c.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sal  am- 
monia  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  f  ^ ;  soft  water  (^y  ;  mix, 
and  dissolve. 

LOTION  FOR  SWELLED  JOINTS,  ftc 
Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Opium  3ij;  distilled 
vinegar  f  Jvj  ;  triturate  together.     To  allay  pain. 

LOTION  FOR  OPHTHALMIA.  Prep.  (A 
T.  Thomson.)  a.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of 
lead,  of  each  10  grs. ;  rose  and  elder-flower  water, 
of  each  f  f  iij  ;  mix.  To  be  applied  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water,  after  local  bleeding. — b.  Smt 
of  lead  9  grs. ;  distilled  vinegar  f  3iH ;  rectmed 
spirit  f  3j ;  rose  water  f  Jvss;  mix.  Used  in  the 
acute  stages. 

LOTION  FOR  GALLS,  &c.  Prep.  1.  Yin- 
egar  and  spirit  of  wine,  oi  each  4  oz. ;  8«gar  of 
lead  ^  oz. ;  water  ^  pint ;  mix^ — ^2.  Soap  liniment, 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal  part&— 
3.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz. ;  muriatic  acid  3  dr. ;  wa< 
ter  1  pint.     Used  by  farriers  for  saddle  galls  or 

wvb  Pol  fifl 

LOTION  FOR  MANGE.  Prep.  1.  Cono- 
sive  sublimate  ^  oz. ;  spirits  of  salt  ^  ok.  ;  water  1 
quart — 2.  Corrosive  sublimate  1  dr. ;  sal  ammo- 
niac ^  oz. ;  water  1  pint — 3.  To  the  last  add  strong 
decoction  of  white  hellebore  ^  pint  Used  fwroai^ 
in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  when  salphur  ointment 
fails. 

LOTION  FOR  STRAINS.  Sugar  ortead 
1  oz. ;  vinegar  and  water,  of  each  ^  pint ;  cam- 
phcHTated  spirit  i  oz. ;  mix.    Used  by  farriem 

LOTION,  GOWLAND'S.  Prep.  Blandied 
bitter  almonds  1  oz. ;  blanched  sweet  almonds  \ 
oz. ;  beat  to  a  paste,  add  pure  water  1  [Nnt,  mix 
well,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse  mosKn,  pot 
it  into  a  bottle,  add  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder 
10  to  12  grs.,  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonfiil  w  two  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  shake  well.  Used  as  a  cosmetic 
to  improve  the  complexion ;  also  as  a  warii  for 
obstinate  eruptions.  For  the  latter  porpoee,  the 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  douMed : 
but  the  weight  given  above  should  not  te  exceeded 
when  the  lotion  is  intended  for  a  cosmetic.  As  a 
beautifier  of  the  complexion,  it  is  employed  hy 
wetting  the  skin  with  it,  either  by  means  of  tlw 
comer  of  a  napkin,  or  the  fingers  dipped  into  it, 
and  it  is  then  gently  wiped  on*  with  a  dry  dotb. 
(See  Cosmetics,  and  Lotion  of  BicHU>aiDX  of 

LOTION,  MERCURIAL.  Prep.  L  {Bleek 
toaeh.  Black  lotion.  Lotio  nigra.  A^ua  sier- 
curialis  nigra.  U,  kydrargyri  nigra.  MUi 
phagedenic  lotion.  Aqua  phaged^mica  mitit.) 
1.  Calomel  Zy;  lime  water  1  pint ;  mix,  tad 
shake  well.  These  are  the  usual  proportioas.—S. 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j ;  lime  water  f  viij ;  an 
as  last  The  bottle  should  be  well  shaken  he/bn 
the  lotion  b  applied.  Black  wash  is  a  favorite  a^ 
plication  to  all  kinds  of  syphilitic  sores. 

II.  {Yellow  wil^k  or  lotion.    Red  do.    Pk«- 
gedanie  do.     Lotio  ftava.    Lotio  or  o^va  jikm^ 
gedesnica.     L.  kydrargyri  flava.)     I. 
sublimate  in  powder  3ss ;  lime  water  I  pint } 
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•ml  shake  well.  2.  (Guy's  H.)  Corrosire  sub- 
limate 15  giB. ;  water  1  pint  As  last  It  should 
be  well  shaken  before  use.  A  common  applica- 
tna  to  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  sores. 

LOTION  OF  ALUM.  Svn.  L.  Aluminis. 
Prep,  I.  (St  B.  H.)  Alum  3ss  ;  water  1  pint ; 
dinolve.  Astringent  Used  for  sore  gums,  nip- 
ptee,  &0. 

IL  Alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  3ij  ;  vine^ 
sar  f  JQ  ;  water  1  pint ;  mix,  and  dissolve.  Used 
wt  chilblains. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (ACETATE.) 
Syn.  L.  Ammonia  acetatis  P^^P*  (^*  ^0 
Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  and  water,  equal  parts.  Used  in  phlegmo- 
BOOS  inflammation. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (MURIATE.) 
8pi%  L.  Sajlis  ahmoniaci.  L  Ammonia  mitriatib. 
Prep.  I.  (Pereira.)  a.  Sal  ammoniac  ^  to  Jij  ; 
water  f  Jxtj  ;  dissolve.  Spirit  of  wine  f  Jiv  is 
sometimes  added.  Used  in  contusions,  ecchy- 
moeis,  and  cirsocele,  when  the  skin  is  sound ;  in 
chronic  tumors  of  the  breast,  white  swellings, 
chronic  auctions  of  the  joints,  hydrocele,  chil- 
blains, 6lc — b,  Sal  ammoniac  3j  to  3iv ;  water  1 
pint ;  dissolve.  In  itch,  ulcere,  &c,  and  as  an  in- 
jection and  eye-water. 

IL  (Justamond.)  Sal  ammoniac  ^  ;  spirit  of 
rosemary  1  pmt    As  above. 

III.  (St  B.  H.)  Sal  ammoniac  f  ss ;  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint.     As  above. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (OPIATED.) 
Syru  L.  Ammonia  opiata.  Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.) 
Compound  spirit  of  ammonia  Jiiiss ;  tincture  of 
opium  Jss ;  water  f  iv ;  mix.  Anodyne  and 
stimulant 

LOTION  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn,  L. 
Bbixadonna.  Prep,  (Graefe.)  Extract  of  deadly 
nightshade  3j  ;  diluted  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  (P.  L.)  I  pint ;  dissolve.  Applied  to  tumors, 
and  glandular  enlargements. 

LOTION  OF  BORAX.  Syn,  L.  Boracioa. 
Prep.  (Coplaod.)  Powdered  borax  3j ;  rose  and 
orange-flower  waters,  of  each  Jiij  ;  dissolve.  A 
fragrant  and  eflective  application  to  sore  gums, 
sore  nipples,  excoriations,  6lc, 

LOTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  L  Hydraroyri  Bichloridi.  L 
Htdraroyri  muriatis.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  16  grs. ;  muriatic  acid  8  drops  ; 
water  f  ^xyj ;  mix. 

II.  (St  B.  H.)  Corrosive  sublimate  2^  gre. ; 
water  1  pint ,  gum  acacia  Jss  ;  mix. 

IIL  (Lotto  hydrargyri  amygdalinaj  St  B.  H.) 
Corrosive  sublimate  10  grs.;  blanched  bitter  al- 
monds ^  ;  water  1  pint  All  the  above  are  used 
in  obstinate  eruptions.  This  resembles  Ootoland^s 
loiionf  and  may  be  used  for  it  The  ingredients 
are  mixed  in  the  same  way. 

LOITON  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
L.  PoTAssii  CYANim.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Cy- 
anide of  potassium  3sb:  emulsion  of  bitter  al- 
monds ^vj ;  dissolve.  (See  Lotion  of  Prubbic 
AciD.) 

LOTION  OF  ELDER-FLOWERS.  Syn. 
L.  Sambuci.  Prep.  (Ryan.)  Infusion  of  elder- 
flowers  1  pint ;  spirit  of  camphor  Jviij ;  mix. 
Emollient  and  anodyne. 

LOTION  OF  GALLS.     Syn.     L.  Galla. 


Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Bruised  galls  3ij ;  boiUng 
water  1  pint ;  infuse  an  hour,  and  strain.  As- 
tringent Au  excellent  application  to  sore  nip« 
pies,  or  to  strengthen  them  before  suckling ; 
spirit  of  wine  Jiij  may  be  advantageo«isIy  add«]. 
and  a  like  portion  of  water  omitted. 

LOTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  L  Calcib  spirft- 
1706A.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Spirit  of  wine  ^vv ;  lime 
water  Jviij ;  mix 

LOTION  OF  LEAD,  (ACETATE.)  Syn. 
L  Pluhbi  acbtatis.  Prep,  (Collier.)  Sugar  of 
lead  3j  ;  pure  water,  or  rose  water  Jviij  ;  dissolve. 
Astringent,  refrigerant  Applied  to  excoriations, 
bums,  sprains,  contusions,  &rC.  (See  Solution  nv 
Diacetate  of  Lead.) 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  L  Myrrha. 
Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.)  Tincture  of  myrrh  and 
lime  water,  equal  parts ;  mix.  Applied  to  scor- 
butic uieera  and  gums. 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  L  Myrrha  composita.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
Honey  of  roses  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  of  each  3ij ; 
lime  water  Jiiss ;  mix.  As  last ;  also  used  as  * 
dentifrice. 

LOTION  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID.  Syn,  L 
AciDi  HVDROCYANici.  Prep.  I.  (Majendie.)  Med- 
icinal pruasic  acid  3j  to  3iv  ;  lettuce  water  f  Jxxxvj ; 
mix. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Medicinal  pcussic  acid  and 
rectified  spirit,  of  each  f  3ij ;  distilled  water  f  fviiss ; 
sugar  of  lead  16  grs. ;  mix. 

III.  (Sneider.)  Medicinal  prussic  acid  3iss  ; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  f  Jvj ;  mix. 
Lotions  of  prussic  acid  have  been  employed  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  scaly  and  itchy  eniptions,  and 
in  cancer,  with  variable  success. 

LOTION  OF  OPIUM-  Syn.  h,  Opii.  Prep. 
(St.  B.  H.)  Opium  3iss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
triturate  and  strain.  Used  for  painful  and  irritable 
ulcers. 

LOTION  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  Liaam  Soap.  L 
Safonis.  L.  Saponacea.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.) 
Liquor  of  carbonate  of  potash  fss ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ; 
rose  water  ^xij  ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  Emollient. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

LOTION  OF  SPIRIT,  (CAMPHORATED.) 
Syn,  L.  Spirituosa  camphorata.  Prep.  (Ware.) 
Elder- flowere  Jss ;  camphor  38s  ;  rectified  spirit 
^iv  ;  macerate  24  hours,  then  press  out  the  liquor. 
Stimulant  and  fragrant 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn.  h.  CuPRi  SULPHATJ&  Prep.  Blue  vitriol  3j ; 
powdered  camphor  Jj  ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  in- 
fuse in  a  close  vessel  1  hour.  Forphagedosnic  ulcers. 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn, 
h,  ZiNCi.  L.  ZiNci  suLPHATiB.  Prep,  1.  (P.  C.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3ss  ;  water  Jvtij  ;  dissolve.  A' 
tringent  Used  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases,  as 
a  wash  for  loose  flabby  granulations,  and  for 
ulcers  that  discharge  profusely,  &c. 

II.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  3ij;  water  1 
pint ;  dissolve.  As  a  counter-irritant  in  pains  of 
the  joints,  periosteum,  old  sprains,  &c. 

LOTION,  RUBEFACIENT.  Syn.  L  Rube- 
PACiENS.  L  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis.  Prep. 
I.  (Pereira.)  Emetic  tartar  Sj  ;  boiling  watei 
Jiss ;  dissolve.  Employed  as  a  local  irritant  in- 
stead of  the  ointmei  t 
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II.  (Sir  Wm.  Blizard.)  Emetic  tartar  20  grg. ; 
boiling  water  Jj  ;  dissolve.  Used  to  cleanse  foul 
ulcers,  to  repress  fungous  growths  and  warts,  in 
ringworm,  &c. 

III.  (Ger.  H.)  Emetic  tartar  3j ;  water  1 
pint ;  tincture  of  camphor  Jss ;  mix.  All  the 
above  are  rubefacient  and  irritant  The  last  one, 
diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  is 
employed  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia, 
and  in  specks  on  the  cornea. 

LOTION,  TAR.  Syn.  L.  Picib  liquidje. 
Prep.  (Saunders.)  Quicklime  Jvj  ;  water  f  Jxlviij ; 
slake,  add  tar  Jiv,  and  boil  to  one  half.  This 
liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lime, 
and  pyrogenous  oil  and  resin.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  heads  of 
children. 

LOZENGE.  Syn,  Tablette,  (Fr.)  Tro- 
CHI8CUS,  (Lai.)  In  Pharmacy  and  Confection- 
ary, a  small  round  tablet,  or  flattened  cylinder, 
chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  and 
employed  either  as  a  simple  demulcent  or  sweet- 
meat, or  for  the  commodious  exhibition  of  certain 
medicines.  In  the  preparation  of  lozenges,  the 
ingredients  are  first  mixed,  and  well  beaten  into  a 
stifl*  paste,  which  is  next  rolled  out  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  shape 
by  means  of  a  small  cylinder  or  punch  of  steel  or 
tin.  The  newly-formed  lozenges  are  then  dried 
by  placiug  them  on  an  inverted  sieve  in  a  dry 
and  airy  situation,  and  frequently  turning  them, 
until  they  become  hard  and  brittle  ;  observing 
carefully  to  preserve  them  from  the  dust.  To 
prevent  the  mass  from  sticking  either  to  the 
fingers  or  utensils,  a  little  powdered  starch,  or  a 
very  Utile  olive  oil  scented  with  the  same  aro- 
matic as  that  contained  in  the  lozenges,  may  be 
used.  Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  gum  tragacanth, 
or  the  strained  white  of  eggs,  are  the  substances 
usually  employed  to  make  the  pulverulent  materials 
adhere  together.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  before  mixing. 

Lozenges  made  by  melting  one  half  of  the 
sugar  in  a  brass  or  iron  pan,  lipped  to  the  right, 
with  a  little  flavored  water,  then  adding  the  other 
half  of  the  powdered  sugar,  previously  warmed., 
and  dragging  small  portions  of  the  grouty  mass 
out  by  a  wire,  so  as  to  fall  on  a  stone  or  metal 
slab  or  plate,  rubbed  with  a  little  powdered  starch 
or  sweet  oil,  are  called  "  drops"  by  the  con- 
fectioners, and  "  pastillef"  (pastilli)  hy  the  French. 
(See  Drops,  Confectionary.) 

Ambergris  is  the  most  suitable  perttime  for  lozen- 
ges and  tablettes  for  the  mouth. 

LOZENGES,  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Morsuli 
Stibii  Kunkelii.  Trociiisci  Antimonii.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
powdered  cardamom  seeds,  of  each  Jj ;  blanched 
almonds  Jij  ;  powdered  white  sugar  Jxiij  ;  powder- 
ed cinnamon  3iv ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ; 
mix  as  above,  and  divide  into  lozenges  of  15  grs. 
each.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  exhibiting  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  as  an  alterative. 

LOZENGES,  BARK.  Syn.  Tro.  Cinchona 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  cinchona  Jij  ;  do.  cin- 
namon 3ij ;  do.  white  sugar  Jxiv  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix  as  above,  and  divide  into  16 
gr.  lozenges.    Tonic. 


LOZENGES,  BISMUTH.  Syn.  Tro.  Bmp 
THL    Prep    (Trousseau.)     Trisnitrate  of  bimnith 
3ij  ;  white  vngar  Jiiss ;  mucilage  to  mix.   For  120 
lozenges.  Tonic  and  antispasmodic  1  to  3,  sucked 

2  or  3  times  daily,  in  dyspepsia,  &e. 
LOZENGES,  BORAX.   Syn.    Tro.  Boracb. 

Powdered  borax  Jss  ;  do.  white  sugar  ^  ;  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.     For  60  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  CALOMEL.  Syn,  Tro.  Calo- 
HELANos.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Calomel  3] ;  powdered 
sugar  3xj ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix  ;  divide 
into  12  gr.  lozenges.  Alterative.  A  simple  way 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  sjrstem.  Duiing 
their  use,  salt  food  and  acid  liquors  should  be 
avoided. 

LOZENGES,  CATECHU.  Syru  Tro.  Gate- 
CHO.  Prep.  I.  {Tro.  de  terra  Japonica,  P.  & 
1744.)  Powdered  catechu  ^ij  ;  do.  tragacanth  |sb: 
do.  white  sugar  Jxij ;  rose  water  to  mix. 

II.  (7Vo.  Catechu  et  Magnesia,  P.  Cod.)  Mag- 
nesia ^ij ;  powdered  catechu  ^ ;  do.  sugar  Jxiij ; 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  made  with  cinnamon 
water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

III.  (Cackou  Lozenges.) — a.  Powdered  catecha 

3  oz. ;  sugar  12  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
to  mix.— 5.  (Cachou  a  VAmhre  gris.)  To  the 
last  add  ambergris  8  grs.,  or  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  essence  or  tincture. — e.  {Cachou  Musque.) 
The  same,  with  musk  8  grs. ;  or  essence  q.  s. — d. 
{Cachou  a  lafieur  d' Oranges.)  The  same,  with 
essence  of  neroli  8  drops. — e.  {Cachou  a  la  Rose.) 
The  same,  with  otto  of  roses  6  drops. — /.  {Caduu 
a  la  Violette.)  The  same,  with  powdered  oiris 
root  (best)  \  oz. ;  or  essence  of  violets  1  oi.  'f—^. 
{Cachou  a  la  reglisse.)  Catechu  2  oz. ;  pare  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  1  oz. ;  sugar  10  oz. ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth  to  mix. — h.  {Cachou  a  la  Canelle.) 
Catechu  3  oz. ;  powdered  cinnamon  ^  oz. ;  sngv 
1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. — t.  {CaehoB 
Aromatique.  Cachou  Aromatise.)  Powdered 
catechu  3  oz. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  15  drops;  oil  <A 
cloves  2  drops  ;  essence  of  ambergris  ^  dr. ;  pow- 
dered sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  mads 
with  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  taken  in  diarrtea, 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  in  irritation  of  the 
larynx,  and  as  cosmetics  to  fasten  the  teeth,  and 
disguise  a  stinking  breath.  The  one  containing 
magnesia  (No.  II.)  is  also  sucked  in  dyspepsia  and 
heartburn. 

LOZENGES,  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Tro.  Oaf- 
sici.  Prep.  I.  Powdered  sngar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth  q.  s.  to  mix ;  add  essence,  tincture,  or 
vinegar  of  cayenne,  or  a  little  soluble  cayenne 
pepper  dissolved  in  water  to  flavor. 

II.  '  Acidulated.)  To  the  last  add  tartaric  acid 
^  oz.  Both  are  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  proroot* 
digestion  and  create  an  appetite. 

LOZENGES,  CHALK.  Syn.  HE.\KT»r» 
Lozenges.  Tro.  Cret^.  Tro.  Cardialgici.  Frtf. 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  prepared  chalk  Jiv ;  da  p™ 
arable  Jj ;  do.  nutmeg  3j  ;  do.  white  sugar  jvj ; 
beat  to  a  mass  with  water  (jose  or  orange  flower) 
and  cat  into  lozenges.  Antacid,  absoiteot,  and 
astringent  3  or  4  sucked  ad  libitum  in  beaitbom, 
dyspepsia,  diarrhcca,  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  &c.     A  simple  and  excellent  remedy. 

LOZENGES,  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  TroL  Car- 
BONiB.    Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Finely  powdered  pre- 
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pared  efaarooal  f  iv ;  do.  white  angtir  f  zij ;  mucilage 
to  mix.  Have  been  given  with  advantage  in  diar- 
rhoea, cholefa,  and  dyapepaia. 

II.  (7Vo.  Car  bonis  eum  Ckocolata,  M.  Cheval- 
lier.)  Charcoal  as  above,  and  white  sogar,  of  each 
§y ;  chocolate  Jjiij  ;  *nucilage  of  gam  tragacaiith  to 
mix.    Nutritiooa. 

LOZENGES  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIMK 
S^n,  '^ao.  Calcib  cblokidi.  Tao.  Calcip  ci|Lo- 
BiNATA.  Frep,  Chloride  of  lime,  dry  and  m  fine 
powder,  i  oz. ;  white  sugar  |  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tra- 
gacanth  to  mix.  Used  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
whiten  the  teeth.    They  will  not  keep  long. 

LOZENGES,  CHING'S.  Prep.  L  {Yellow.) 
Saiiron  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse,  strain, 
add  calomel  1  lb. ;  powdered  white  sugar  28  lbs. ; 
mix  well,  then  make  a  mass  with  tragacanth  mu- 
cilage, and  divide  into  7000  lozenges.  *0*  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  ingredients,  so  that  the  calomel  may  be 
equally  diffused  through  the  mass.  Dooe,  1  to  6 
OT«r  night,  as  a  vermifuge,  followed  by  au  equal 
Bumber  of  the  brown  lozenges  (see  below)  next 
mooming,  fasting.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of 
calomel. 

II.  {Brown.)  Calomel  7  oz. ;  resinous  extract 
of  jalap  3^  lbs. ;  white  sugrar  10  lbs. ;  mix  as  last, 
with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  divide  into  6125 
lozenges.     Each  lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  calomel. 

LOZENGES,  CINNAMON.  Syn,  Tro.  cin- 
HAMONi.  Prep.  I.  Finely  powdered  cinnamon  4 
oz. ;  do.  sugar  12  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
to  mix. 

II.  Finely  powdered  lump  sugar  7  lbs. ;  oil  of 
cinnamon  (cassia)  }  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth q.  8.  Stomachic.  Cassia  lozenges  are  made 
hk  the  same  way. 

LOZENGES,  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
Two.  Fsaai  citratis.  P^^fP'  (Beral.)  Ammonio- 
titrate  of  iron  3j  ;  water  58s ;  dissolve,  add  sugar 
$iis8  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  powder,  make  a  mass 
with  mucilage  q.  s.,  and  divide  into  15-gr.  lozen- 
ges.   Tonic. 

LOZENGES,  CLOVE.  Syn,  Tro.  Caryo- 
ravLLi.  Prep.  I.  Powdered  cloves  2  oz. ;  sugar 
3  Ihs. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Divide 
into  150  lozenges. 

II.  Powdereid  white  sugar  7  lbs. ;  do.  gum  tra- 
gacanth 2  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  oz. ;  mix  with  rose 
water.  Stomachic.  Both  are  used  as  restoratives 
after  fatigue,  added  to  chocolate  to  improve  its  fla- 
vor or  render  it  stomachic,  and  sucked  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES.  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Tro.  Co- 
rAiBA.  Prep,  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  co- 
paiba 1  oz. ;  oil  of  peppermint  20  drops  ;  mix  with 
mucilage. 

LOZENGES,  COUGH.  Syn.  Tro.  Anti- 
CATARaHALES.  Tablettbs  db  Tronchin.  Prep. 
(F.  Cod.)  Powdered  gum  arabic  ^viij ;  oil  of  ani- 
seed 6  drops  ;  extract  of  opium  12  grs. ;  Kerme's 
mineral  3j ;  pure  extract  of  liquorico  ^ij ;  white 
BQgar  Jxxxij  ;  mix  with  water,  and  divide  into  small 
lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  CROTON  OIL.  Syn.  Tro. 
CaoTONis.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Croton  oil  5  drops ; 
powdered  starch  3j  ;  do.  white  sugar  3j ;  choco- 
late 3tj ;  mix  and  divide  into  30  lozenges ;  5  or 
generaUy  prove  cathartic. 


LOZENGES,  EMETIC.  Syn,  Tro.  EMsriNJi 
BMBTici.  Prep,  (Majeudie.)  impure  or  colored 
emetina  32  grs. ;  or  pure  emetina  8  grs. ;  whitf* 
sugar  Jij ;  mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  64  loz- 
enges, I  for  a  ciuld,  and  4  for  an  adult,  as  an 
emetic. 

LOZENGES,  GINGER.  Syn,  Tro.  Zinoi- 
BERiB.  Prep,  I.  Finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger 
1  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
to  mix. 

II.  (Soubeiran.)  Powdered  ginger  ^  ;  whito 
sugar  Jvij  ;  mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  15-gr. 
lozenges.  Both  the  above  are  stomachic.  Useful 
in  flatulency  and  dyspepsia,  and  to  create  an  ap- 
petite. 

LOZENGES,  GOLD.  Syn,  Tro.  Auri.  Tro 
SoDii  AURO-cuLORiDi.  Prep,  (Chrestieu.)  Soda 
muriate  of  gold  4  grs. ;  white  sugar  ^j  ;  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  to  mix.  For  60  lozenges.  In 
scrofula,  cancer,  dec,  1,  or  at  most  2  lozenges  for 
a  dose. 

LOZENGES,  GUM.  Syn.  Tro,  Acaci^b, 
(P.  E.)  Tro.  Gummosi.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered 
gum  arabic  ^'iv ;  do.  starch  ^ ;  do.  wbite  sugar 
lb.  j  ;  mix  with  rose  water,  and  divide  into  lozen- 
ges. The  Paris  Codex  substitutes  orange  flower 
for  rose  water.  Pectoral ;  demulcent  Useful  to 
allay  tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  GUM  TRAGACANTH.  Syn, 
Tro.  Gumui  TRAOACANTHiS.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.) 
Sugar  lb.  j ;  compound  tragacanth  powder  Jiij  ;  rose 
water  Jiv  ;  mix.     Similar  to  the  last 

LOZENGES,  HEARTBURN.  Syn.  Tablet- 

TES  CARDIALGIE.    See  LoZENGES,  ChALK  AND  MaQ- 
NESIA. 

LOZENGES,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Tro. 
LicuBNis.  Prep.  Iceland  moss  gelatin,  dried  and 
powdered,  ^ij  ;  sugar  Jiv ;  gum  acacia  3iss  ;  water 
q.  8.  to  mix.     Resemble  gum  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  INDIAN  HEMP.  Syn,  Taa 
Cannabis.  Prep.  (M.  Ebriard.)  Extract  of  In- 
dian hemp  12  grs. ;  sugar  Jiij  ;  mucilage  of  trajra- 
canth  to  mix  ;  divide  into  144  lozenges.  (See  Ex- 
tract OF  Indian  Hemp.)  , 

LOZENGES,  IPECACUANHA.  Prepi  1, 
(Tro,  Ipecacuanha f  P.  Cod.)  Powdered  ipecacu- 
anha Jj ;  white  sugar  lb.  iv. ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  to  mix ;  divide  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges. 
Each  lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  ipecacuanha. 
Produces,  if  properly  made,  1920  lozenges. 

II.  (T.  Ipecac,  cum  chocolata^  P.  Cod.)  Choc- 
olate (&  la  vanilie)  ^xij  ;  liquefy  by  a  gentle  heat, 
add  powdered  ipecacuanha  ^  ;  mix  perfectly,  and 
form  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges,  while  wurm.  Both 
the  above  are  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  useful 
to  allay  tickling  cougfhs,  hoarueness,  &Ai. 

LOZENGES,  KERMES.  Syn,  Tro.  Kbr- 
METIS.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Kermes  mineral  3ij ;  pow- 
dered white  sugar  Jxvij  ;  do.  gum  acacia  ^  ;  or- 
ange-flower water  f^j ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr. 
lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  one-sixth  of  a 
gr.  of  Kermes  mineral.  Diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. 

LOZENGES,  LACTATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
Tro.  Fxrri  Lactatis.  Prep.  (M.  Cap.)  Lactate 
of  iron  3s8 ;  white  sugar  3vj  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  hito  30  lozenges. 
Tonic.  Useful  in  debility  accompanied  mim  a 
diseased  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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LOZENGES,  LACTIC  ACID.  Syn.  Tro. 
AciDT  Lactici.  P^'P'  (Majendie.)  Lactic  acid 
3ij  ;  powdered  sugar  5J ;  oil  of  vanilla  4  drops,  (or 
esBence  Sas ;)  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  8. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  3as  lozenges.     (See  Lactic  Acid.) 

LOZENGES,  LACTUCARIUM.  Syn.  Tro. 
Lactucarii,  (p.  E.)  Prepared  with  lactucarium 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  opium  lozenges,  P.  E. 
Each  of  these  lozenges  contains  one-sixth  to  one- 
seventh  of  a  grain  of  lactucarium.  Anodyne. 
Used  to  allay  tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  LEMON.  Syn,  Tro.  Limonis. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Essence  of  lemon  3j ;  white 
sugar  Jxij ;  make  them  into  drops,  (pastilles,)  as 
before  directed,  or  into  lozenges  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth. 

II.  Acidulated,  a.  (Tro.  Acidi  Citri,  P.  Cod.) 
Citric  acid  3iij  ;  white  sugar  f  xvj  ;  essence  of  lem- 
on 16  drops;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges,  b.  ^^ro.  Acidi 
Tartarici,  P.  E.)  Tartaric  acid  3ij  *,  white  sugar 
Jviij ;  essence  of  lemon  10  drops ;  mucilage  to 
mix.  The  last  two  may  be  made  into  drops  in- 
stead of  lozenges,  when  they  will  form  '  acidula- 
ted  lemon  drops*  Lemon  lozenges  and  drops  are 
agreeable  sweetmeats,  and  those  that  are  acidu- 
lated, very  useful  to  promote  expectoration,  ("  cut 
the  phlegm"  as  it  is  commonly  called,)  in  coughs, 

&/C> 

LOZENGES,  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Black 
Lozenges.  Tro.  GLVCYRRHiziE,  (P.  E.)  Tro. 
Glycyrrh.  Glabra.  Tro.  Beciiici  Niorl  Prep. 
(P.  £.)  Extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  acacia,  of 
each,  Jvj ;  white  sugar  lb.  j ;  dissolve  in  water, 
evaporate  to  a  paste,  and  form  into  lozenges. 
Pectoral;  demulcent.  Useful  to  allay  tiekhug 
coughs,  and  remove  hoarseness. 

LOZENGES,  MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Tro. 
MAQNEsiiB,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of  magne- 
sia jvj  ;  powdered  white  sugar  Jiij  ;  oil  of  nutmeg 
20  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.  Useful 
in  heartburn  and  indigestion.  The  confe^itionen 
generally  omit  the  nutmeg,  and  use  only  half  the 
above  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  make  their  mu- 
cilage with  rose  or  orange-flower  water.  It  is 
also  an  improvement  to  use  calcined  magnesia, 
which  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  carbK)nate, 
and  consequently  less  need  be  employed. 

LOZENGES,  MANNA.  Syn.  Tro.  Mannje. 
Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Powdered  tragacanth  3j ;  do. 
white  sugar  Jxij  ;  manna  Jiij  ;  orange-flower  wa- 
ter to  mix. 

LOZENGES,   MARSHM ALLOW.    Syn. 

TaBLETTES  DE  GuiMAUVE.      TrO.  Al.THiEiB.      Prcp. 

(P.  Cod.)  Powdered  marshmailow  root  Jij ;  do. 
sugar  Ixiv;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  made  with 
orange -flower  water  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
lozenges.  Demulcent  and  expeciorant.  Useful  to 
allay  the  irritation  in  cough,  &.c. 

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Taa  Mor- 
phine. Prep.  (P.  E.)  Muriate  of  morphia  9j ; 
tincture  of  tolu  f  Jss ;  powdered  white  sugar  Jxxv ; 
dissolve  the  muriate  in  a  little  warm  water,  mix  it 
with  the  tincture  and  the  sugar,  make  a  mass 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  divide  into 
15*gr.  lozenges,  each  of  which  will  contain  about 
one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia. 
UM  as  opium  lozenges,  but  are  pleasanter.  The 
morphia  lozenges  of  the  shops  generally  contain 


one  twenty-fourth  of  a  gr.  of  moriate  of 
(Pereira.) 

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA  AND  IPBCAC- 
UANHA.  Sun.  Tro.  Morpiqjb  bt  IracACOAR- 
HiB.  Prep  (r.  E.)  To  the  last,  add  ipecaooanfaa 
3j ;  each  lozenge  contains  about  one-fortielh  sf 
a  gr.  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  one-thhteenth 
of  a  gr.  of  ipecacuanha.  Very  umTviI  to  allaj 
tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  NITRE.  Syn.  Tro.  Nitu 
Tro.  b  Nitro,  (P.  E.  1783.)  Prep.  Nitre  J^i, 
white  sugar  Jix  ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  nuz. 
Diuretic.  Commonly  sucked  without  awallowia^ 
to  remove  incipient  sore  throat. 

LOZENGES,  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Taa  Mr- 
RieriCiB.    As  Cinnamon  Lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Tru  Cm 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  (sHalSned)  3ij  ;  tinctuie  of 
tolu  Jss ;  triturate  together,  add  powdered  nigar 
^v||;  extract  of  liquorice  (sofl)  and  powdered  am 
acacia,  tf  each,  Jv ;  mix,  and  divide  into  lO-fL 
lozenges  ;  each  of  which  will  contain  one-«ixth  or 
one-Beventh  of  a  gr.  of  opium.  Used  to  allay 
tickling  cough,  and  irritation  of  the  faueesi 

LOZENGES,  ORANGE.  Syn.  Tao.  Ao- 
iTantii.  Prep.  I.  As  lemon  lozenges,  sobstitutiag 
essence  of  orange  for  essence  of  lemon. 

11.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  sugar  lb.  j  ;  neroli  3j; 
orange-flower  water  q.  s. ;  make  it  into  drops, 
{pMtillii)  or  oniit*^e  water  and  make  it  inlo 
lozenges  with  muciltige  of  tragacanth  made  with 
orange-flower  water.     Very  agreeable. 

LOZENGES,  ORRIS.  Syn.  Taa  Irid» 
Prep.  Powdered  orris  1  oz. ;  powdered  sugar  1 IL: 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.  Used  to  perfmBe 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Taa  Peo- 
torales.  Prf/>.  I.  (Dr.  Gruun.)  Powdered  sqniUi 
4  parts ;  do.  ipecacaajiba  18  parts;  extract  li  let- 
tuce 8  parts ;  manna  125  parts ;  sugar  250  paiti; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. 

II.  (Majendie.)  Pure  eti^tine  8  gXB.,  or  impon 
do.  32  grs. ;  powdered  sugar  Jiv ;  mudlage  q.  a ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  256  lozenges. 

III.  (Yellow.  Tro.  Beckici  FlavL)  Powdered 
orris  root  3vj  ;  starch  3iv ;  liquorice  powder  Soj ; 
saflron  3ij ;  sugar  Jviij ;  mucilage  of  tragacaoth 
to  mix.  Each  of  the  above  is  osed  in  coogfasr 
^c. 

LOZENGES,  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Taa 
MENTiiiB  PiTERiTJB.  Prep.  I.  {BtMt)  Lump  sa- 
gar,  in  fine  powder,  14  lbs. ;  Mitcbam  oil  of  pep- 
permint (best)  1  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacaatk 
to  mix.     Very  fine. 

IL  (2d  Quality.)  Sugar  12  lbs.;  staroh^lbs.; 
oil  of  peppermint  |  cz. ;  mucilage  to  nuz. 

III.  (3d  Quality.)  Sugar  7  lbs.;  powdered 
starch  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  peppennint  ^  oz. :  mudlags 
to  mix. 

IV.  (Common.)  Sugar  8  lbs.;  starch  4  fba; 
plaster  of  Paris  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  peppermint  to  flsfor; 
mix. 

V.  (Trochisci  menth<B  piperita,  P.  Cod)  Ytm* 
dered  sugar  f  xvj  ;  oil  of  peppennint  3j  ;  oil,  tad 
divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges.  The  peppemuni  Ansps 
(pastilles)  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  ai4inade 
with  sugar  f  xij  ;  oil  of  peppermint  3j  ;  and  pep- 
permint water  q.  s. 

Remarks.    The  best  peppermint  loseiifea  iii 
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Bade  of  the  ««ry  finett  double  refined  sugar, 
and  of  English  oU  of  peppermint,  carefully  mixed 
up  with  very  clean  mucilage.  The  commoner 
qualities  are  made  by  employing  inferior  lump  su- 
gar and  foreign  oil  of  peppermint,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, English  oil  of  peppermint,  but  in  a  less  pro- 
portion than  for  the  better  sorts.  The  addition  of 
a  very  email  quantity  of  blue  smalts,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  is  commonly  made  to  the 
sugar,  to  increase  its  whiteness.  Transparent 
peppermint  lozenges  are  made  from  the  same 
materials  as  the  opaque  ones,  but  the  sugar  is  not 
reduced  to  quite  so  fine  a  powder,  and  the  cake  is 
rolled  thinner  before  cutting  it.  A  little  oil  of 
almonds  or  oliyes  is  also  occasionaHy  mixed  with 
the  ingredients,  to  promote  the  transparency,  but 
tends  to  render  the  lozenges  less  white.  Pepper- 
mint lozenges  and  drops  are  useful  in  flatulency. 

LOZENGES,  PONTEFRACT.  (See  Ex- 
TAACT  or  Liquorice.) 

LOZENGES,  POPPY.  Syn.  TiuK^AnkVE- 
1U8.  Prep.  Extract  of  poppies  3  oz. ;  sugar  15 
OS. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth  2  oz. ;  rose  water 
to  mit.     Used  in  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  QUININE.  Syn,  Tr&.  Qui: 
xiA  SULPHATI8.  ,Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  SulphAte  of 
quiniue  32  gn. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  divide  into  15-gr.  lozenges. 
Tonic,  febrifuge,  and  stomachic. 

LOZENGES,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Tro.  Rhei. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  rhubarb  Jj ;  do.  sugar 
^j ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  a ;  mix,  and  di- 
vide into  12-gr.  lozenges.  Stomachic  and  laxa- 
tive. Sucked  before  dinner  they  excite  thti  appe- 
tite. 

LOZENGES,  ROSE.  Syn.  Tro.  Ro8.«.  Prep. 
L  (F.  L.  1746.)  Powdered  red  rose  leaves  Jj ;  su- 
gar lb.  j ;  mix  with  weak  mucilage. 

II.  (Pdte  derose  lozenges.  Pati-rosa  lozenges.) 
Sugar  2  lbs. ;  otto  of  roses  10  drops ;  mix  with 
muciiage.  Very  fine»  Some  add  starch  4  oz., 
sabstitute  oil  of  rhodium  for  otto  of  roses,  and  use 
mucilage  made  with  rose  water.  If  wanted  red, 
make  the  mucilage  with  an  infusion  of  cochineal, 
or  red  rose  leaves. 

LOZENGES,  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Tro.  Croci. 
Powdered  hay  safiron  1  oz. ;  do.  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Anodyne, 
pectoral,  and  emmenagogue. 

LOZENGES,  SODA.  Sun.  Tro.  Sod^e  bi- 
CARBONATia  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
§j ;  powdered  sugar  Jiij  ;  do.  gum  arabic  Jss ;  mix 
with  mucilage.  Antacid.  Useful  m  heartburn, 
&c     (See  Chalk  Lozbnge&) 

II.  {Pastilles  de  Vicky,  P.  Cod.)  Bicarbonate 
of  floda  ^ ;  powdered  sugar  Jxix  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  ^-gr.  ioz- 
onges. 

LOZENGES,  SPONGE.  Syn.  Tro.  SpoNOiit 
Tro.  Sponoia  usTiS.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered 
burnt  sponge  Jiv ;  sugar  Jxij  ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozengea 
Taken  in  scrofula,  &c. 

LOZENGES,  STARCH.  Syn.  Tro.  Amtli. 
Tao.  BscHici  £iM.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pow- 
dered starch  Jiss ;  do.  liquorice  3vj  ;  do.  orris  root 
3iv  ;  do.  sugar  lb.  iss ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to 
mix.  Demulcent 
LOZENGES,  STEEL.     Syn.  Tro.  Ferri. 
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Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Fmely  powdered  iron  filings 
^ ;  do.  sugar  Jx  ;  do.  cinnamon  3ij  ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  480  lozen- 
ges.   Tonic. 

II.  {Aromatic.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iij ;  sugar 
^xvj ;  tincture  of  cantharidis  ^ ;  essence  of  orange 
30  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  280  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Tro.  Sul- 
PHURia  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphur  (pure  precipi- 
tated) ^ij ;  sugar  Jxvj ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
made  with  rose  water  to  mix.  Useful  in  piles  and 
some  skin  diseases. 

LOZENGES,  TOLU.  Syn.  Tro.  Tolutani. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Dissolve  balsam  of  tolu  ^j,  in  rec- 
tified  spirit  Jj ;  add  water  Jij ;  mix  and  filter , 
make  a  mucilage  with  the  filtered  liquid,  and  gum 
tragacanth  3iv ;  add  sugar  {xvj ;  make  a  paste 
and  cut  it  into  lozenges.  PectoraL  The  confec- 
tioners usually  employ  only  half  the  above  propor- 
tion of  balsam  of  tolu. 

LOZENGES,  VANILLA.  Syn.  Tro.  Vanil- 
la. Prep.  (Guibourt)  Sugar  ^ij  ;  vanilla  ^ ; 
mix,  powder  together,  and  make  it  up  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacapth.  Odorous ;  stomachic. 
Used  to  sweeten  the  breath,  to  flavor  choco- 
late, &c. 

LOZENGES,  VIOLET.  Syn.  Tro.  Viola 
(See  Lozenges,  Orris.) 

LOZENGES,  ZINC.  Syn.  Tro.  Zinci.  Prep. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3tv ;  powdered  sugar  lb.  ij  ;  mu- 
cilage of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
I2«fr.  lozenges.     Tonic,  and  in  quantity  emetic. 

LUPINjlN.  A  gummy  substance,  obtained  by 
M.  Cassola  from  lupines. 

LUPULINE.  Syn.  Lupulite.  The  aromatic 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  (humulus  lupuius.)  It  may 
be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
yellow  powder,  or  lupulinic  grains  of  the  strobiles, 
alonff  with  a  little  Hine,  with  alcohol,  evaporating 
the  nitered  tincture  to  dn^^uess,  redissolving  in  wa- 
ter, filtering,  again  evapoK.ting  to  dryness,  and  di- 
gesting in  ether.  It  is  a  yeUowish-white,  bitter, 
uncrystaliizabte  substance,  soluble  m  20  parts  of 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
ether.  The  yellow  powder  above  alluded  to  is 
also,  though  improperly,  called  lupulin. 

LUCIFERS.  Matches  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
solution  of  gum.  They  are  inflamed  by  friction 
i^inst  a  piece  of  emery,  sand,  or  glass  paper. 
(See  Chlorate  Matches  and  Congrbve.) 

LUTE.  Syn.  Lut,  (JFr.)  Kitte  ;  Beschlage, 
{Ger.)  Lutum  ;  C/ementuh,  {Lot.)  A  composi- 
tion employed  to  secure  the  joints  of  chemical  ves- 
sels, or  as  a  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire.  For  the  joints  of  vessels,  as 
stills,  dec,  not  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher 
than  212°  F.,  linseed  meal,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  whiting,  and  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  water,  may  be  employed.  Ground 
almond  cake,  from  which  tht»  oil  has  been  pressed, 
may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the 
joints  of  small  vessels,  as  tubes,  S^.,  especially 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  small  rings  of  Indian  rub- 
ber slipped  over  and  tied  above  and  below  the 
joint,  are  very  convenient  substitutes  for  lutes,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  lasting  a  long  timoi  and 
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bearing  uninjured  the  heat  at  which  oil  of  vitriol 
boils.  For  joining  crueiblea  to  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  a  mixture  of  fine  clay  and  ground 
bricks,  mixed  up  with  water,  or  preferably  with  a 
solution  of  borax,  answers  well  for  most  purposes. 
As  a  coating  for  vessels,  to  preserve  them  from  in- 
jury from  exposure  to  the  fire,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  mixture  of  ordinary  pipeclay  and  horse 
dung,  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  This  compo- 
sition is  used  by  the  pipe-makers,  and  will  stand 
unharmed  the  extremest  beat  of  their  kiln  for  24 
hours.     It  is  applied  by  spreading  it  on  paper. 

LUTEOLINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  discovered  by  Chevreul 
in  weld-     It  is  crystalline  and  volatile. 


MACARONI.  This  only  differs  from  vermi- 
celli in  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  are  about  as 
large  as  a  goose  quill.  A  pleasant  dish  may  be 
made  by  boiling  macaroni  in  water  until  soft, 
either  with  or  without  salt,  draining  off  the  water, 
and  then  stewing  it  with  a  little  butter,  cream,  and 
grated  cheese,  adding  spice  to  palate.  It  may  be 
made  into  a  form  and  browned  before  the  fire. 

MACARONS,  CREME  DE.  Prep.  Clean 
spirit  at  24  u.  p.  (about  0*945)  3  gallons ;  bitter  al- 
monds, blanched  and  bruised,  1  lb. ;  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  mace,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each  1^  dr. ; 
infuse  for  10  days,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  8 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  pure  water  1  gallon.  Color  violet, 
with  infusion  or  tincture  of  litmus  and  cochineal. 
An  agreeable  nutty  flavored  cordial,  but  from  con- 
taining so  much  bitter  almonds,  should  be  dnmk 
with  caution.  The  Ekiglish  use  only  half  the  above 
quantity  of  almonds. 

MACAROONS,  ENGLISH.  Prep.  Sweet 
almonds  1  lb. ;  blanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  add  lump 
sugar  1^  lb. ;  whites  of  6  eggs ;  the  grated  yellow 
peel  of  2  lemons ;  mix  well,  make  into  forms, 
cover  with  wafer  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
heat 

MACERATION.  Syn.  Einweichen,  (Ger.) 
Maceration,  {Fr.)  Maceratio,  (Lat,  from  ma- 
eerOf  to  soften  by  water.)  In  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  the  infusion  of  a  substance  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  portion  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  The  word  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  infusion  of  organic  substances  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  either  alkalized  or  acidu- 
lated. 

MACKEREL.  This  fish  is  very  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  the  stomach,  and  occasionally  induces 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning.  It  keeps 
worse  than  any  other  fish.  It  is  in  season  in  May, 
June,  and  July.     (See  Fish.) 

MADDEN'S  VEGETABLE  ESSENCE, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Compound  infusion  of 
roses,  made  strongly  acidulous  by  the  addition  of 
more  acid.     It  is  astringent  and  refrigerant. 

MADDER.  Syn.  Dyer's  Madder.  Radix 
RuBiA.  Radix  Rubi^b  Tinctorum,  (Laf.)  Gar- 
ancb,  (6rr.)  Farberr5the,  {Ger.)  The  root  of 
the  rubia  tinctorum,  (Linn.)  The  best  madder 
has  the  size  of  a  common  goose  quill,  a  reddish  ap- 
pearance, and  a  strong  odor.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
aro  taken  from  the  ground  they  are  picked  and 
dried  ;  and  before  use,  they  are  ground  in  a  mill. 
Levant,  Turkey,  and  Smyrna  madder,  is  imported 
whoUt — French,  Dutch,    and    Zealand    madder 


ground.  The  finest  quality  of  ground  madder  is 
called  "  crop"  or  •*  grappe  ;"  "  ombro"  and  **  f  •- 
merte"  are  inferior  sorts,  and  "  mulP*  the  vond. 

Madder  contains  several  distinct  priocipkB  ;  as 
madder  red,  (see  Ajlizarink,)  madder  pwrpUt 
(see  Purpurin,)  madder  orange,  a  substance  very 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  mdMer  yel^ 
low,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  madiet 
brown,  a  substance  but  little  known. 

Uses.  Madder  has  been  given  in  jaundice  tad 
rickets,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dose.  ^  dr.  to 
2  dr.  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  pzineipaily  em- 
ployed as  a  dy«  stuE    (See  Red  Dtssl) 

MAGISTERY.  Syn.  Magistkridm,  (£«(., 
from  magister,  a  master.)  A  term  formerly  a|>- 
plied  to  precipitates  obtained  by  diluting  certaii 
solutions  with  water;  as  magistery  of  bismaik, 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  prepared  by  adding 
water  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  The 
following  are  (he  principal  substance*  to  which  this 
term  hat  been  af^ed : — Magisterium  marcante^ 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth. — Ludolph*a  magisUry  of 
opium,  (magisterium  opii  Ludovici,)  prepared  bj 
precipitating  an  acetic  solution  of  opium  witl  sob- 
carboaate  of  potash,  filtering,  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitafe  ; — magistery  of  alum,  hydrate  of  aloini- 
na  ; — magistery  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  (iuie- 
ria  perlata,)  the  precipitate  obtained  byaddiugao 
acid  to  the  water  used  to  wash  diaphoretic  aoti- 
mony ; — magistery  of  lapis  calaminaris,  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc. 

M AGN  ES  ARSENIC ALIS.  Areenical  mag- 
net. Prep.  Common  antimony,  sulphur,  bad 
wlilte  arsenic,  equal  parts ;  mix  and  fuse  together 
till  they  form  a  kind  of  glass.  Corrosive.  Ones 
used  as  a  caustic. 

MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Oxide  of  Magkeudb. 
Calcined  Magnesia.  Bornt  no.  CAomc  sa 
Talc  earth.  Bitter  do.  Magnesie;  Magiti- 
siE  CAusTiQUE,  (jFV.)  Tau(erdb  ;  Bitter  erdi  ; 
Gebrannte  Magnesia,  {Ger.)  Magkema  calci- 
nata.  Do.  usTA.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Magnesia.  (P. 
L.  E.  &.  D.)  A  light,  white  substance,  da»ed 
with  the  earths.  It  occurs  both  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  kingdoms.  It  was  discovered,  or  at 
least  first  chemically  distinguished  fi-om  lime,  by 
Dr.  Black,  in  1755.  The  ancient  chemists  applied 
the  term  magnesia  to  substances  that  they  om- 
ceived  to  have  the  power  of  abetractiug  any  pria- 
ciple  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth,  which  on  fx- 
posure  to  the  air  increased  in  weight  and  yielded 
vitriol,  they  called  magnesia  vitriolata.  For  a 
similar  reason,  because  nitrous  acid  was  separated 
during  the  old  process  for  obtaining  magnesia,  it 
was  called  magnesia  nitri,  and  afterwards  from 
its  color,  magnesia  alba.  Pure  magnesia  (calci- 
ned) is  properly  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magnenun, 
— carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  same  oxide  cwabi- 
ned  with  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  megnetis, 
(Epsom  salts,)  the  same  oxide  combined  a'ith  aal- 
phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

Prep.  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  Expose  carfaeuate  et 
magnesia  in  a  crucible  to  a  full  red  best  Ar  3 
hours,  or  till  the  powder  suspended  in  water  does 
not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  add. 

Remarks.  On  the  largo  scale,  covoed  cnictUes 
made  of  porous  earthenware,  are  employed  as  the 
containing  vessels,  and  the  heat  is  applied  by  pla- 
cing them  in  a  sort  of  furnace,  or  rather  oveDt 
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heated  with  coke.  The  process  is  known  to  be 
complete  when  the  magnesia  presents  a  pecnltar 
luminoos  appearance.    Froduet  About  50). 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  A  very  light,  white,  odorless, 
tasteless  powder ;  sp.  gr.  2*3 ;  when  moistened  it 
riicktly  acts  on  turmeric  paper ;  soluble  in  5,142 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  36,000  parts  of  hot  wa- 
ter. It  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere. With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of 
which  may  be  made  by  the  direct  solution  of  the 
earth,  or  its  hydrate  or  carbonate.  As  a  medicine 
it  is  antacid  and  laxative,  and  is  exhibited  in  heart- 
burn, diarrhoea,  constipation  of  children,  &c.  Its 
eontinned  use  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger, 
as  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  intestines,  and  produced  serious  incon- 
Tenience.  Dose.  As  an  antacid,  a  teaspoonful ; 
as  a  purgative,  ^  dr.  to  2  dr.  or  more.  Combined 
with  rhubarb  it  is  a  favorite  purge  for  infants. 

Pur.  •'  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
eflerveecence.  Neither  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  nor 
chloride  of'  barium,  throws  down  any  thing  fh>m 
tlie  Bolntion.  It  turns  turmeric  paper  brown"  (P. 
Lb)  when  moistened.  "  Fifty  grains  are  entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid  f  f  j ;  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia occasions  in  the  solution  only  a  scanty  {necip- 
ttate  of  alnmina :  the  filtered  liquid  is  not  precip- 
itated by  oxalate  of  ammonia."  (P.  E.) 

Tests.  Magnesia  is  precipitated — 1.  As  a  bulky 
white  hydrate,  by  pure  alkalis. — 2.  As  a  bulky 
>  white  carbonate,  by  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda.  Both  the  above  precipitates  dissolve  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  forming  salts  which  are 
very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. — 3.  So- 
hitions  of  magnesian  salts  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  sulphuric  acjd,  and 
when  dilute  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  By  these 
tests  it  may  be  distinguished,  and  separated  from 
lime. 

MAGNESIA,    CARBONATE    OF.      Syn. 

SUBCARBONATE     OF    MaGNBSIA.       MaGNESIA    AlBA, 

(P.  L.  1788.)  Magnesia  Sudcarbonas,  (P.  L. 
1834.)  Magnesia  Carbonas,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
CoxrriteiB  Palma  Pulvis.  Carbonate  de  Mao- 
ifcsrE,  {Fr.)  Kohlbnsaure  Magnesia,  {Ger.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Epsom  salts  lb.  iv ;  carbonate  of 
soda  lb.  iv,  Jviij;  water  4  gallons;  dissolve  the 
salts  and  soda,  each  separately  in  one  half  the  wa- 
ter, strain,  mix  and  boil  the  liquons,  constantly 
stirring  for  15  minutes;  after  subsidence  decant 
the  clear,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water, 
and  dry  it.  The  formula  of  the  P.  E.  is  essential- 
ly the  same,  but  the  P.  D.  orders  carbonate  of 
potash  instead  of  soda. 

II.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda  to  the  bittern  of  the  sea  salt  works,  and  well 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate  as  before.  Both  the 
preceding  processes  yield  the  light  carbonate  of 
magnesia  of  commerce. 

Ill-  {Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Magne- 
Bia  ponderosa.) — a.  Saturated  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  1  part ;  water  3  parts ;  heat  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  1  part,  (all  by  measure ;)  boil,  with  constant 
agitation,  till  efiervescenoe  ceases,  then  add  boilmg 
water  100  parts,  agitate  well,  decant  off  the  clear 
fiqnid,  drain  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
water,  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  finish  the  drpng  by 
lieatiiig  it  in  an  iron  pot    Product,  very  superior. 


b.  Epsom  salts  12  parts ;  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  13  parts ;  cmsolve  each  separately  in  as 
little  cold  water  as  possible,  then  heat  separately 
each  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  mix  and  boil  till 
eilervescence  ceases;  wash  and  dry,  as  before. 
Product,  superior. 

Remarks.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com« 
merce  is  usually  made  up  into  cakes  or  dice,  while 
drying,  or  is  permitted  to  drain  and  dry  in  masses, 
which  are  then  cut  into  shapes  with  a  thin  knife. 
It  is  powdered  by  rubbing  it  through  a  wire  sieve. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^e.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a 
white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  calcined  magnesia.  Dose.  As  an 
antacid,  ^  to  a  whole  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times 
daily ;  as  a  laxative,  ^  dr.  to  2  dr.  It  is  common- 
ly taken  in  milk.  It  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence, 
but  m  other  respects  is  preferable  to  calcined  mag- 
nesia. An  ounce  measure  is  filled  by  48  gn.  of 
the  light,  and  160  grs.  of  the  heavy  carbonate, 
lightly  placed  in  it. 

Pur.  "  The  distilled  water  it  has  been  boiled  in 
should  not  discolor  turmeric  paper.  The  addition 
of  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  efiects  no 
precipitation.  By  solution  ij^dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
100  parts  lose  36*6  parts,  by  weight.  When  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  bicarbonate  of  potassa 
produces  no  precipitate."  (P.  L.) 

MAGNESIA,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Mag- 
nesias Citras.  Prep.  Saturate  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (about  20  grs.  of 
acid  to  14  grs.  of  the  base.)  It  is  usually  drank 
wliile  effervescing.    A  pleasant  saline  draught. 

Remarks.  The  dry  white  powder  sold  as  citrate 
of  magnesia  in  the  shops,  is  quite  a  different  prep* 
aration  to  the  above,  and  does  not  contain  1  par- 
tide  of  citric  acid.  The  following  formula  is  that 
of  a  wholesale  London  drug  house  that  does  large- 
ly in  this  article : — 

Calcined  magnesia  1^  lbs.,  (or  carbonate  2  lbs. ;) 
powdered  tartaric  acid  1^  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
1  lb. ;  dry  each  article  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  mix, 
pass  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  bottles.  Some  persons  add  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of,  lemon,  and  3  lbs.  of  finely-pow- 
dered sugar  to  the  above  quantity.  This  sulditiou 
renders  it  more  agreeable. 

MAGNESIA,  HENRY'S.  This  is  ordinary 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  washing  of  which  hem 
been  finished  with  a  little  rose  water. 

MAGNESIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Phy- 
sical Salt.  Epsom  Salts.  Vitriolated  Mag- 
nesia. Bitter  purging  Salt.  Sal  Epsomensis. 
Sal  Catharticus  amarub.  Sal  Anglicum.  Sal 
Seidlitzensb.  Sal  Catrartici7h.  Magnesia 
vitriolata.  Magnesi^k  sulphas,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Sulphate  db  Maonbsie,  (Ft.)  Bittersalz  ;  £l- 

SAHERSALZ  ;    SCHWEFELSAURB      MaGNEBIA,     (6r«r.) 

This  salt  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  either 
from  magnesian  limestone  or  bittern. 

Prep.  I.  (From  Dolomite  or  magnesian  limC' 
stone.) — 0.  Heat  the  mineral  with  sufiicient  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  convert  all  its  carbonate  into  sul' 
phate  of  lime,  wash  out  all  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia with  hot  water,  and,  after  defecation,  evapo- 
rate and  crystallize^ — b.  Dissolve  out  all  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  then  well  wash 
with  water,  and  dissolve  the  remaining  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acjfd,  and  proceed 
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■•  before.  This  method  is  very  economical  where 
muriatic  acid  can  be  obtained  almost  gratuitously, 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  soda  works. — e.  Instead 
of  sulphuric  acid  employ  sulphate  of  iron  to  neutral* 
ize  the  magnesia. 

II.  {From  bittern.)  a.  Boil  the  residual  liquor, 
or  mother-water  of  sea  salt,  for  some  hours,  skim, 
and  decant  the  clear,  then  concentrate  by  evapo- 
ration, and  run  the  solution  into  wooden  coolers ; 
in  1  or  2  days  }  part  of  Epsom  salts  will  have 
crystallized  out  This  is  called  "  aingles"  By 
re-<8olution  in  water,  and  recrystallization,  **  dou- 
blet" or  Epsom  salts,  fit  for  the  market,  are  ob- 
tained. Bittern  yields  about  5  parts  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  for  every  100  parts  of  common  salt  that 
have  been  previously  obtained  from  it. 

b.  Boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  magne- 
flian  limestone  in  bittern,  to  displace  the  muriatic 
acid  from  the  magnesia ;  evaporate  as  before.  This 
is  the  most  economical  process. 

Prop.f  Uses,  ^c.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an 
excellent  cooling  purgative,  and  sometimes  proves 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  1]^  oz.  as 
a  purgative  or  antidote  in  poisoning  by  lead.  Large 
doses  should  be  avoQid.  Dr.  Christison  mentions 
the  case  of  a  boy  10  years  old,  who  swallowed  2 
oz.  of  salts,  and  died  within  10  minutes.  (Treatise 
on  Poisons.)  A  small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  (as  a  drachm  to  ]^  pint 
or  I  pint,)  will  usually  purge  as  much  as  the  com- 
mon dose.  This  increase  of  power  has  been  re- 
cently shown  by  Liebig  to  result  rather  from  the 
quantity  of  water  than  the  salt.  Pure  water  is 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  but  water 
holding  in  solution  saline  matter  is  rejected  by 
those  vessels,  and  consequently  passes  off  by  the 
intestines. 

Pur.  Pure  Epsom  salts  are  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  water  at  60®  F.,  by  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  Glauber  salts,  which  are  much 
less  soluble.  Shaken  in  the  cold  with  water  and 
carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime,  an  alkaline  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  obtained  if  Glauber 
salts  be  present  in  the  sample.  When  digested  in 
alcohol,  the  filtered  liquid  shoi^ld  not  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  should  evaporate 
without  residue.  "  Sulphuric  acid  dropped  uito  the 
solution  should  not  expel  any  fumes  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  100  grs.  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yield 
34  grs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  when  dried." 

(P.  L.)  . 

Caution.  Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fol- 
lowing properties  :-^ 


E780IC  HALTS. 

Tatte  bitter. 
Odorless. 

Turn  opaque  and  white 
when  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potaasa. 

Do  fUft  alter  vegetable 

blues 
Have  no  action  on  ink 

■pots  or  iron-moulds. 


OXAUC  ACID. 

Tastes  sour. 

Smells  slightly  nitrons, 
(generally.) 

Effervesces  when  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa,  and  the  li- 
quid afterwards  be- 
comes transparent 

Turtis  vegetable  bines 
red. 

Removes  ink  spots  and 
inm-moulds. 


MAGNESIAN  APERIENT.  Pre^  Epeom 
salts  2  lbs. ;  dry  by  a  gradually  iacreased  beat, 
powder,  add  tartaric  acid  (also  dried)  li  Ik;  cal- 
cined magnesia  ^  lb. ;  finely-powdered  white  sogir 
3  lbs. ;  bicaroonate  of  soda  (dried  withoot  best) 
1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr. ;  mix  well,  rob  it 
through  a  sieve,  in  a  dry  situation,  pot  it  into  bot- 
tles, and  cork  down  immediately.  Dose.  ^  to  S 
dessert-spoonfuls  thrown  into  a  tumbler  3  paib 
filled  with  water,  rapidly  stirred,  and  drook  wlub 
effenoeseingt  early  in  the  morning  fastiog,  or  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  An  excelicDi  medi- 
cine for  habitual  constipation  and  stomacb  com- 
plaints. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  tbe 
earth  magnesia.  The  existence  of  this  metal  im 
demonstrated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  bat  it  wai 
first  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exainine  ill 
properties,  by  Bussy  in  1630. 

Prep,  Introduce  5  or  6  pieces  of  potasana 
about  the  size  of  peas,  into  a  glass  tube  retort  aad 
over  the  potassium  lay  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
small  fragments  of  chloride  of  magnesium  to  cover 
it  The  latter  must  then  be  heated  to  near  h 
point  of  fusion,  when  the  flame  of  tbe  lamp  miitf 
be  applied  to  the  potassium,  so  that  its  vapor  laaT 
pass  through  the  stratum  of  heated  chloride.  St 
sooQ  as  the  vivid  incandescence  that  follows  ii 
over,  throw  the  mass  into  water,  and  collect  dw 
insoluble  metallic  portion. 

Prop.j  ^c.  Color  and  lustre  resemble  al?er, 
malleable  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  unafiected  by 
dry  air  and  water;  bums  with  brilliancy  in  oxTgei 
gas,  yielding  oxide  or  protoxide  of  fRa^nemoa, 
or  magnesia  t  and  uiflames  spontaneously  in  eUo* 
rine,  yielding  chloride  of  magnesium.  It  dianiTH 
in  the  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogea  gai, 
and  pure  salts  of  magnesia  result  Chloride  «f 
magnesium  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  mapoia 
in  muriatic  acid,  evaporatuig  to  dryness,  adifiav 
an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  project- 
ing the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible, 
uid  continuing  the  heat  till  a  state  of  tra&qnil  fo- 
sion  be  attained.  (Liebig.)  On  cooling  it  fonm  a 
transparent,  colorless,  and  very  deliquescent  maft 
Iodide,  fluoride,  and  bromide  of  mognesiuniDKf 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydiio&t 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrobromic  adds. 

MAHOGANY  STAIN.  Prep,  I.  Pore  S/h 
cotrine  aloes  1  oz. ;  dragon*s  blood  ^  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  apply  2  or  3  coats  la 
the  surface  of  the  wood ;  finish  off  with  wax  or  ail 
tinged  with  alkanet 

IL  Wash  over  the  wood  with  strong  aquafoitiB, 
and  when  dry,  apply  a  coat  of  the  above  vamiriii' 
polish  as  last 

III.  Logwood  3  oz. ;  madder  8  oz. :  fustic  1  a.', 
water  1  gallon ;  boil  2  hours,  and  apply  it  eerml 
times  to  the  wood  boiling  hot ;  when  dry,  A^ 
brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  pearlash  1  a^  ^ 
water  1  quart ;  dry  and  polish  as  before. 

MAHOGANY  FURNITURE.  Stai«  a»d 
spots  may  be  taken  out  of  mahogany  famion  by 
the  use  of  a  little  aquafortis,  or  oxalic  soA  aad 
water,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  tba  BS^*^»^ 
means  of  a  cork,  till  the  color  is  restored ;  flfceerr 
ing  afterwards  to  well  wash  the  wood  with  walsf 
and  to  dry  and  polish  as  usual.  ^ 

MALEIC  ACID.    A  peculiar  add  obt«M 


j/n  aM^  <^  ^i>t>u>-u^ 
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Ky  digUning  malic  acid  with  a  quick  fire ;  a  solu- 
tion of  xnaleic  acid  paases  over  into  the  receiver, 
from  which  cr3rBtals  may  he  ohtained  by  evapora- 
tion. It  ifl  soluhle  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  posseases  a  sour  taste.  Heat  resolves  it  into 
water  and  anhydrouB  maleie  acid.  If  kept  long 
lused  at  a  low  temperaturoi  it  passes  into  a  crys- 
talline mass  of  fumaric  acid.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
bases  termed  maleatest  which  are  mostly  insoluble. 

MALIC  ACID.  Syn,  Acidb  malique,  (Fr,) 
Abffelsaurb,  (Oer.)  Acidum  malicum,  (Lat) 
Prep.  (Winkler.)  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  (sorbus  aucuparia,)  immediately  after  it 
has  turned  red,  but  still  unripe,  q.  s. ;  heat  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  skim,  filter,  nearly  neutralize 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  acetate  of  lead  to  every  72  parts  of  juice ; 
filter,  and  again  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lead  ; 
allow  the  whole  to  stand  until  it  forms  a  mass  of 
crystals,  then  well  wash,  dry,  powder,  suspend  in 
water,  and  decompose  by  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen ;  again  filter,  neutralize  with  ammonia, 
decolor  with  animal  charcoal,  a  second  time  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decompose  the 
resulting  nitrate  of  lead  by  sulphureted  hydrogen ; 
lastly,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Product. 
6  on.  of  crystallized  malic  acid  from  296  oz.  of  juice. 

Remarks.  Liebig  first  converts  the  impure  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  into  acid  malate  of  ammonia  by 
neutralizing  one  half,  and  mixing  it  with  the  other 
half  unneutralized.  This  salt  forms  larger  crys- 
tals than  the  neutral  malate,  and  is  easier  decol- 
ored Mk  Everett  has  lately  proposed  the  juice 
cf  the  leaf-stalks  of  garden  rhubarb  as  a  source  of 
malic  acid.  One  imperial  gallon  of  this  juice  con- 
tains 11,139^  grs.  of  dry  malic  acid.  The  stalks 
should  be  peeled  before  pressing  out  the  juice,  as 
the  cuticle  coutains  much  color.  20,000  grs.  of 
the  peeled  stalks  yield  12,500  grs.  of  juice.  Mr. 
Everett's  )>foce8s  is  as  follows : — neutralize  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  boil,  filter,  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  lead,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  boil, 
cool,  filter,  decompose  the  precipitate  with  sul- 
phnric  acid,  avoiding  excess,  throw  down  the  ex- 
eees  of  lead  from  the  supernatant  portion  with 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 
(Proc.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.) 

Prop.f  ^e.  Malic  acid  is  very  soluble  m  water, 
has  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and,  when  neutral- 
ized with  the  bases,  forms  salts  called  malates. 
When  kept  fused  for  some  time  at  a  low  heat,  it 
is  converted  into  paramalic  or  fumaric  acid  ;  and 
when  quickly  distilled,  it  yields  malic  acid,  while 
Imnaric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort  Malic  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  apples,  and  sev- 
eral other  sorts  oMmit 

MALT.  SyrS  Malt,  (Pr.)  Malz,  ((?«•.) 
Btne.  Boasium  ;*  Maltum,  (Lat.)  BiSvn,  {Gr.) 
Grain  which  has  become  sweet  in  consequence  of 
incipient  germination.  Barley  is  the  grain  usually 
malted,  and  the  process*  consists  in  exposure  to 
warmth  and  moif«>ure.  The  grain  is  steeped  in 
water  contained  in  /arge  wooden  or  stone  cisterns, 
for -a  period  of  from  40  to  60  hours,  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  or  until  it  becomes 
snfificiently  swollen  and  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
pierced  with  a  needle,  or  crush^  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  without  yielding  a  milky  juice. 
ikB  ooon  as  the  gram  has  been  sufficiently  seized, 


the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  swollen  barley  is 
laid  upon  the  stone  floor  of  a  suitable  apartment 
called  the  couch,  to  the  depth  of  12  to  16  inches, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  acrospircf  or 
rudiments  of  the  plumula,  shoot  forth.  During 
the  period  the  grain  remains  in  the  couch,  it  is  at 
first  turned  every  24  hours,  and  afterwards  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  and  at  each  turning  the  layer  is 
spread  out  more  and  more  till  it  is  reduced  to  tha 
depth  of  ai)out  3  or  4  inches.  The  sprouted  grain 
is  next  removed  to  the  malt  kibi,  and  dried  in  a 
thin  layer,  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  lo  100^  F^ 
until  quite  hard.  It  now  constitutes  pale  malt ; 
when  all  the  moisture  has  exhaled,  and  the  heat 
is  raised  to  from  120  to  125^,  yellow,  or  amber 
malt,  is  formed ;  and  when  the  heat  is  further 
raised  to  from  145  to  165°,  amber  brown,  or  fale 
brown  malt,  is  obtained.  When  the  grain  is  dried 
at  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  forms  brown  malt ; 
and  when  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  blacken  or  dis- 
color it,  it  is  knowi  as  patent  malt.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  last  variety,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
pushed  as  high  as  430  to  435°  F.  By  the  process 
of  drying,  the  vitality  of  ^e  seed  is  destroyed. 
Both  brown  and  patent  mtJ^m  merely  employed 
.to  color  the  worts  producecRom  pale  malt  1  lb. 
of  patent  malt,  mashed  with  79  lbs.  of  pale  malt, 
will  impart  to  the  liquor  the  color  and  flavor  of 
porter.  The  paler  varieties  of  malt  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  saccharine  ndatter.  After  the 
malt  has  been  kiln-dried,  the  acroepire  and  roots 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  sieve.  Before  malt 
is  mashed  for  beer,  it  is  ground  in  a  mill.  Product. 
Good  barley  yields  80{  by  weight,  and  109{  by 
measure,  of  dried  and  sifted  malt 

Choiok.  Good  malt  should  have  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  sweet  taste,  should  be  round  and  full 
in  the  grain,  and  should  be  moderately  brittle  be- 
tween the  teeth.  The  admixture  of  unmalted 
with  malted  grain  may  be  discovered  by  throwing 
a  little  into  water  \—^malt  floats  on  water,  but  raw 
barley  nnks. 

Ueee,  ^c.  Malt  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  arts 
of  browing  and  distillation.  An  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  matt  (sweet  wort)  is  laxative,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  an  antiscorMRic  and  tonic.  It 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  scurvy.  (See 
Brewing,  Distillation,  Fermentation,  &c.) 

MALT  LIQUORS.  The  qualities  of  ale, 
beer,  and  porter,  as  beverages,  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  them,  have  been  already  described, 
(see  Ale,  Beer,  Brewing,  Mum,  Porter,  dec  0 
the  present  article  will  therefore  be  confined  to  a 
short  notice  of  the  cellar  management,  and  the 
diseases  of  malt  liquors  generally. 

Bdttling.  Clean,  sweet,  and  dry  bottles,  and 
sound  and  good  corks,  should  be  had  in  readiness. 
The  liquor  to  be  bottled  should  be  perfectly  clear ; 
and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  "fining.**  When  quite  fine,  and  in 
good  condition,  the  bung  of  the  cask  should  be  left 
out  all  night,  and  next  day  the  liquor  should  be  put 
into  bottles,  which,  after  remaming  24  hours  mere- 
ly covered  with  sheets  of  paper  to  keep  out  flies 
and  dust,  must  be  securely  corked  down.  Porter 
is  generally  wired  over.  If  the  liquor  a  intended 
for  exportation  to  a  hot  climate,  the  bottles  should 
remain  filled  for  three  days  or  more  before  corkuig 
them.    The  stock  of  bottled  liquor  should  be  stored 
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in  a  cool  situation,  and  a  small  quantity  to  meet 
present  demands  should  also  h9  set  on  their  sides 
in  a  warmer  place  to  ripen.  October  beer  should 
not  be  bottled  before  midsummer,  nor  March  beer 
till  Christmas. 

Ripening.  The  addition  of  a  small  lump  of 
white  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  ale  or  beer,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  porter 
at  the  time  of  corking,  will  render  it  fit  for  drink- 
ing in  a  few  days  in  ordinary  weather.  A  raisin 
or  lump  of  sugar  candy  is  oflen  added  to  each  bot- 
tle with  a  like  intention.  The  Parisians  bottle 
their  beer  one  day,  and  sell  it  the  nexL  For  tJiis 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  sugar  as  above,  they  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  yeast  Such  bottled  liquor*  must, 
however,  be  drunk  within  a  week,  or  else  stored  in 
a  very  cold  place,  as  it  will  otherwise  burst  the 
bottles,  or  blow  out  the  corks. 

Age,  The  addition  of  a  very  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  new  beer  will  give  it  the  appearance 
of  being  1  or  2  years  old.  Copperas,  alum,  sliced 
lemons,  Seville  oranges,  and  cucumbers,  are  also 
fr-^nuently  employed  by  brewers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  additions  subject  the  public  brewer 
and  seller  to  a  fine,  ]^k  private  persons  may  em- 
ploy them  at  pleasuilP 

Heading.  This  is  added  to  thin  and  vapid  beer 
to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head.  .  (See  Heading, 
p.  350.) 

Preiervation.  See  the  end  of  the  article  Brew- 

IMO. 

Improving.  Cut  half  a  quartern  loaf  into  slices, 
toast  them  brown,  place  them  m  a  coarse  linen 
bag,  along  with  2  oz.  of  hops,  and  1  oz.  each  of 
bruised  ginger,  cloves,  and  mustard  seed,  suspend 
the  bag  by  means  of  a  string  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  beer,  and  bung  close.  For  a 
hogshead. 

Cloudiness.  Add  a  handful  of  hops,  boiled  in 
1  gallon  of  the  beer,  and  m  a  fortnight  fine  it 
down. 

Sourness.  Add  a  little  powdered  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  beer,  until  the  acidity  is 
nearly  removed,  then  rummage  in  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  every  hogshead.  Such 
beer  should  be  soo»  put  on  draught,  as  it  is  apt  to 
get  flat  by  keeping.  Oyster  and  egg  shells  are 
also  frequently  used  by  brewers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Vamping.  Half  fill  casks  with  the  old  liquor, 
fill  them  up  with  some  newly  brewed,  and  bung 
close  for  3  weeks  or  a  month. 

Musiiness.  To  each  hogshead  add  1  lb.  of  new 
hops  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor,  along  with  7 
lbs.  of  newly -burnt  charcoal  coarsely  bruised,  and 
a  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted 
rather  black  ;  rouse  well  every  day  for  one  week, 
then  rummage  in  moist  sugar  3  or  4  lbs.,  and  bung 
down  for  a  fortnight 

Flatness.  Rummage  a  few  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  or  treacle  (foots)  into  each  hogshead ;  fer- 
mentation will  ensue  in  a  few  days,  and  the  liquor 
become  brisk.  On  the  small  scale,  the  addition  of 
a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  prepared  chalk 
to  each  glass  will  make  the  liquor  brisk  and  carry 
a  head  ;  but  it  must  be  drunk  within  a  few  minutes, 
else  it  becomes  again  flat  This  is  an  excellent 
method  when  home-brewed  beer  becomes  sour  and 
yapid 


Recovering.  This  is  said  of  unsaleable  bear  wfaea 
rendered  saleable,  by  giving  it  "  head**  or  removing 
its  "  tartness.** 

Frosted  beer  is  best  recovered  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  hops  hoiled  in  a  Uttle  sweet  wort ;  or  by 
adding* a  little  moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  induce  a 
fresh  fermentation. 

Foxing  or  bucking.  Add  some  fredi  hops,  aloof 
with  some  bruised  mustard  seed,  to  the  beer.  Some 
persons  add  a  Uttle  made  mustard,  or  solutiou  of 
alum  or  catechu,  or  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  rummage  well ;  and  in  a  week  or  10  dft)t 
afterwards,  further  add  some  bean-flour,  treacle, 
or  moist  sugar. 

Ropiness.  Add  a  little  infusion  of  catechu  and 
some  fresh  hops  to  the  beer,  and  in  a  fortnigitt 
rummage  well,  and  the  next  day  fine  it  dovo. 

MANDARINS,  THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE. 
Prep.  Spirit,  23  a.  pi,  1  gallon  ;  water  i  gaJlmi ; 
white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  auisum  chime  and  ambrette  or 
musk  seed,  (hibiscus  abeUnoschus,)  of  each,  bruised, 
^  oz. ;  safilower  \  oz. ;  place  the  whole  in  a  car- 
boy or  stone  bottle  capable  of  holding  double,  cori 
close,  and  agitate  well  every  day  for  a  fortniglit, 
then  decant  and  strain.  A  pleasant  cordial  li- 
queur. 

MANGANESE.  Syn.  Makganiuh  ;  Maxga- 
NEsiuM,  (Lat.)  Manoanesk,  (Fr.)  MA>a^>; 
Braunsteinmbtal,  (Ger.)  A  hard,  brittle,  gfjiy- 
ish- white  metal,  havuig  the  sp.  gr.  8*013,  discaner- 
ed  by  Gahn  in  the  black  oxide  of  mangaaese  of 
commerce. 

Prep.  Reduce  oxide  of  manganese  to  fine  pow- 
der, make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  place  tlie  mix- 
ture in  a  Hessian  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  lute 
on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  to  the  strongest  heat 
of  a  smith's  forge  for  2  hours.  ' 

Prop.,   Uses,   d-e.    Manganesinm  unites  with 
oxygen,  forming  5  oxides  and  2  acids,  and  with 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur,  forming  cklorideB, 
fluorides,   and  sulphurets.      The    protoxide  or 
green  oxide  (Mn  -|-  O)  is  formed  when  either  of 
the  other  oxides  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  cImu- 
coal,  and  exposed  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  wliita 
heat  for  some  time.    It  possesses  strong  basic  prop- 
erties, and    readily  dissolves  in  the  liquid  acids, 
forming  salts.     The  sesquioxide,  or  second  oxMie, 
(2  Mn  •\-  30,)  is  brown  or  brownish-black,  aiid  ii 
found  ready  formed  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    It  '^ 
the  residuum  left  in  the  retort  when  the  black 
oxide  is  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  the  proces 
of  making  oxygen  gas.     The  peroxide^  or  third 
oxide,  (Mn  -|-  20,)  is  the  well-known  black  oxide, 
or  binoxide  of  commerce,  and  is  also  found  in  \h» 
mineral  kingdom.     (See  Manoanbsb,  Black  Ox- 
ins  OF.)     The  red,  or  fourth  oxide,  (oxidum  maa- 
ganoeo-manganicum,  3   Mn  -)-  40,)  is  aootbrr 
natural  oxide  of  manganese.     It  may  be  prepand 
artificially,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  or  sesqaioiide 
to  a  white  heat     Varvaeite  (4  Mn  -f-  70)  k  aa- 
other  oxide  which  occurs  as  a  mineral  productioik 
Manganic,  or  Manganeseous  acid,  (Mo-f  30,) 
is  formed  when  nitre,  potassa,  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa,  is  heated  to  redness  along  with  Uaek  odde 
of  manganese,  either  in  close  or  open  voaKk    It 
has  never  been  isolated.     Manganesic,  or  perman- 
ganic  acid,  (2  Mn  -f-  70,)  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  8  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  with  7 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  both  in  fiDe«powderi  ;| 
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adding  10  parts  of  hydrate  o{  potaasa,  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
powdering,  exposing  the  powder  to  a  low  red  heat 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  dissolving  the  mass  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  decanting,  evaporating, 
and  crystallizing.  These  crystals  are  permanga' 
mate  of  potassa,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained b}' conveisioQ  iuio  permanganate  of  baryta t 
and  by  careful  decomposition  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  (Gregory.)  It  has  a  fine  red  color,  bleaches, 
and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  organic  matter. — 
Protochloride  of  manganeae  is  made  by  heating 
the  chloride  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  muriatic  acid. — Perckloride 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  permanganic  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  conducting  the  evolved  gas  through 
a  tube  cooled  to  — 4°  F.  It  is  gaseous  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  moisture. — 
Sulphuret  of  manganese  is  a  natural  mineral  pro- 
duction, but  may  also  be  procured  by  ignitin?  a 
mixture  of  I  part  of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  1 
part  of  charcoal. — Fluoride  of  manganese  has 
been  formed  by  Dumas  and  Wdhler. 

The  salts  of  manganese  may  all  be  prepared 
fiom  the  black  oxide  of  commerce  by  dissolving 
the  latter  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tioo  to  dryness,  redissolving  in  water,  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron 
present,  digesting  the  mixed  precipitate  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid,  filtering,  adding  hydrosul- 
phoret  of  ammonia  till  it  produces  a  flesh-colored 
precipitate,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese thus  obtained,  after  being  well  washed  in 
water,  may  be  redissolved  in  the  acids  to  fonn 
salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble,  and  many  crys- 
talUzable. 

MANGANESE,  BLACK  OXIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Mjucganbsk.  Binoxide  of  Manganese.  Tritox- 
ibE  OF  DO.  Peroxide  of  do.  Oxide  of  do. 
Magnesia  nigra.  Manganesii  binoxydum,  (P.  L.) 
Da  oxiDUM,  (P.  E.  Sl  D.)  Oxide  db  Manganese, 
(Pr.)  Braunttein,  (6«r.)  This  is  the  only  oxide 
of  manganese  that  is  directly  employed  in  the 
arts.  It  is  a  very  plentiful  mineral  production, 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  of  En^and.  The  manganese  of  the 
shops  is  prepared  by  washing,  to  remove  the 
earthy  matter,  and  grinding  in  mills.  The  blackest 
samples  are  esteemed  the  best.  It  is  chiefly  used 
to  supply  oxygen  gas,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  chlorine ;  in  dyeing,  and  to  form  the 
salts  of  manganese.  It  has  been  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  externally,  in  itch 
and  porrigo,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.  It 
has  recently  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Erigeler  in  scrofula. 

Pur.  and  tests.  Heat  disengages  oxygen.  It 
is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
per  centagp  value  of  commercial  manganese  may 
be  readily  found  by  digesting  50  grs.  of  the  sam- 
ple in  muriatic  acid  1 J  oz.,  diluted  with  ^  oz.  of 
water,  adding  portions  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
from  a  weighed  sample,  at  first  in  excess,  and 
afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to 
produce  a  blue  precipitate  with  red  pnissiate  of 
potash,  and  to  evolve  the  odor  of  chlorine.  Heat 
riiottld  be  employed  towards  the  end.  The  quanti- 
^  of  protosulphate  used  most  now  be  ascertained 


by  weighing  the  nnconsumed  portion.  If  the 
binoxide  be  pure,  317  grs.  will  have  been  con- 
sumed, but  if  otherwise,  the  per  centage  of  pure 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  three  ;  as, 
suppose  only  298  grs.  of  the  sulphate  were  con- 
sumed, 

then— as  317 :  100 ; :  298  :  94, 
and  the  richness  of  the  sample  in  pure  black  oxide 
would  be  94g.  The  per  centage  value  of  the 
oxide  for  evolving  chlorine  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  the  consumed  sulphate 
of  iron  by  0'2588,  which,  in  the  above  case,  would 
give  76{  of  chlorine.  Both  for  this  purpose  and 
chlorimetry  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  best  prepared 
by  precipitation  from  its  solution  with  alcohol,  and 
drying  it  till  it  loses  its  alcoholic  odor.  (Prof. 
Otto.)     See  Oxygen  and  Chlorimetry. 

MANHEIM  GOLD.  Syn.  Similor.  Prep. 
Copper  7  oz. ;  brass  3  oz. ;  melt  together.  Some 
add  tin  ^  dr.     (See  Brass.) 

MAN  N A.  A  factitious  article  of  manna,  made 
of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  starch,  and  honey,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  scammony  to  give  it  odor 
and  flavor,  and  to  render  it  purgative,  has  been 
lately  very  extensively  offerA  in  trade. 

MANNITE.  Syn.  Manna  Sugar.  Grena- 
dine. Prep.  Digest  manna  in  boiling  alcohol ;  as 
the  solution  cools,  crystals  of  mannile  will  form. 
White,  odorless,  sweet,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  laxative.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.  for  a 
child  ;  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.  for  an  adult.  It  is  found  in 
several  othei  vegetable  productions  besides  manna. 
Mannite  difFers  from  the  other  sugars  in  being  in- 
capable of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation. 

MANURES.  (In  Agriculture.)  Substances 
added  to  soils  to  increase  their  fertility.  "  The 
food  of  vegetables,  as  far  as  their  organic  structure 
is  concerned,  consists  entirely  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds ;  and  no  oi^nized  body  can  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables,  until  it  has  been,  by  the 
process  of  decay,  resol>|^  into  certain  inorganic 
substances.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  final 
products  of  putrefaction.  But,  even  when  these 
are  supplied  to  vegetables,  their  growth  will  not 
proceed  unless  certain  mineral  substances  are 
likewise  furnished  in  small  quantities,  either  by 
the  soil,  or  the  water  used  to  moisten  it.  Almost 
every  plant,  when  burned,  leaves  ashes,  which 
commonly  contain  silica,  potash,  and  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  often,  also,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphates,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  mineral  bodies  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  tissues  ; 
so  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  soils  destitute  of 
them,  however  abundantly  supplied  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water."  According  to  Liebig, 
the  carbon  of  plants  is  wholly  derived  from  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  either  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  and  rain  water,  by  the  leaves,  or 
from  the  moisture  and  air  in  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
Its  carbon  is  retained  and  assimilated  with  the 
body  of  the  plant,  while  its  oxygen  is  given  out  in 
the  gaseous  form ;  this  decomposition  being  al- 
ways effected  under  the  action  of  light  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
of  vegetables,  which,  when  combined  with  carbon, 
constitute  the  ligneous,  starchy,  gummy,  sac- 
charine, oily,  and  resinous  matters  of  plants,  are 
derived  from  water  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  roots 
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from  tho  BoiL  The  nitrogen  of  vegetables  is  de- 
rived chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  ammonia, 
which  is  supplied  to  them  in  rain,  and  in  manures, 
and  which  remains  in  the  soil  till  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  Ordinary  manures  may  be  regarded  more 
valuable  according  to  the  quantity  of  azotized 
matter  w^hich  they  contain  ;  and  also  m  proportion 
as  the  decomposition  of  quaternary  substances 
acts  gradually,  and  agrees  with  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  Thus,  it  is  the  azote  in  combination 
contained  in  manures  which  is  especially  useful ; 
and  the  proportion  of  this,  when  ascertauned,  in- 
dicates the  richness  of  such  substances  as  fer- 
tilizing agents.  In  reference  to  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  soils,  it  appears  that  a  soil  is  fertile  or 
barren  for  any  given  plant  according  as  it  con- 
tains those  mineral  substances  that  enter  into  its 
composition.  "  Thus  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw 
contain  much  silica  and  potash,  while  the  ashes  of 
the  seeds  contain  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia. Hence,  if  a  soil  be  deficient  in  any  one  of 
these,  it  will  not  yield  wheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  will  exhaust  the  soil  of  these 
substances,  and  it  wiU  not  yield  a  second  crop  till 
they  have  been  resAed,  either  by  manure  or  by 
the  gradual  action  oOne  weather  in  disintegrating 
the  subsoil.  Hence  the  benefit  derived  from  fal- 
lows and  from  the  rotation  of  crops. 

**  When,  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  any 
one  mineral  ingredient,  or  of  ammonia,  a  large 
crop  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  repetition  of  the  same  individual  manure 
next  year  will  prd'duce  the  same  effect.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  unusual  crop  has  ex- 
hausted the  soil  probably  of  all  the  other  muieral 
ingredients,  and  that  they  also  must  be  restored 
before  a  second  crop  can  be  obtained. 

"  The  salt  most  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
potato  is  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia ;  that  chiefly  required  for  hay  is  phos- 
phate of  lime  ;  while  fojE^^lmost  all  plants  potash 
and  ammonia  are  highly  oeneficial. 

"  From  the  principles  above  mentioned  we  may 
deduce  a  few  valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture.  First,  by  examining  the 
ashes  of  a  thriving  plant,  we  discover  the  mineral 
ingredients  which  must  exist  in  a  soil  to  render  it 
fertile  for  that  plant.  Secondly,  by  examining  a 
soil,  we  can  say  at  once  whether  it  is  fertile  in  re- 
gard to  any  plants  the  ashes  of  which  have  been 
examined.  Thirdly,  when  we  know  the  defects 
of  a  soil,  the  deficient  matters  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained and  added  to  it,  unmixed  with  such  as  are 
not  required.  Fourthly,  the  straw,  leaves,  &c.,  of 
any  plant,  must  be  the  best  manure  for  that  plant, 
since  every  vegetable  extracts  from  the  soil  such 
matters  alone  as  are  essential  to  it.  This  important 
principle  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  success 
attending  the  use  of  wheat-straw,  or  its  ashes,  as 
manure  for  wheat,  and  of  the  clippings  of  the  vines 
as  a  manure  for  the  vineyard.  Where  these  are 
used,  no  other  manure  is  required.  Fiflhly,  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  those  should  be  made  to  follow 
which  reqoire  different  materials ;  or  a  crop  which 
extracts  little  or  no  mineral  matter,  such  as  peas, 
should  come  after  one  which  exhausts  the  soil  of 
Its  phosphates  and  potash. 

"  Of  the  chemical  manures  now  so  much  used, 
bane-dust  supplies  the  phosphates  which  have  been 


extracted  by  successive  crons  of  grass  and  com, 
the  whole  of  the  bones  of  the  cattle  fed  on  these 
crops  having  been  derived  from  the  soil ;  tiAgelatiB 
also  yields  cunmonia  by  putrefaction.  Gruano  acli 
as  a  source  of  ammonia,  containing  much  oxalate 
and  urate  of  ammonia,  with  some  phosphates. 
Nightsoil  and  urine,  eq>ecially  the  latter,  are 
most  valuable  for  the  ammonia  they  yield,  as  veU 
as  for  phosphates  and  potash  ;  bnt  are  very  moch 
neglected  m  this  country,  although  their  impor- 
tance is  fully  appreciated  in  Belgium  and  CfaiiL 
Bran  is  a  very  valuable  manure,  especially  for  po- 
tatoes, as  it  contains  much  of  the  ammoniaco-msg- 
nesian  phosphate. 

"  Nitrate  ofwda  probably  acts  by  its  alkali  re- 
placing potash,  but  it  is  possible  that  its  acid  may 
also  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  although  we  posaos 
at  present  no  evidence  of  this,  and,  indeed,  no  evi- 
dence that  plants  can  derive  their  nitrogen  from 
any  other  source  than  from  ammonia.'* 

Manures  may  be  made  of  all  orgaDic  substan- 
ces, preference  being,  however,  given  to  those 
abounding  in  nitrogen,  and  which  readily  decay,      i 

The  analysis  of  manures,  soils,  and  the  ashes  of  I 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  oom- 
position  and  comparative  value,  is  not  easily  per- 
formed by  the  inexperienced  chemist ;  but  a  mle 
approximation  to  their  contents,  sufficiently  acen- 
rate  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  generally 
made  with  proper  care  and  attention.  See  Liabig^i 
Agricultural  Chemistry;  7th  Edit  of  Tnnief^i 
Chem. ;  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Boussingaalt  sad 
Fayen ;  and  the  articles  Soils,  AG&icoLTtiKi« 
Farhino. 

MANUS  CHRIST!.  Prep.  1.  {ManuschrigH 
perlata.)  Drops,  or  pastilles,  made  of  pearia,  sugar, 
and  rose  water. — 2.  {Manug  chriati  sim]^ice$.) 
Rose  drops,  or  pastilles,  made  into  flat  cakes. 

MAPLE  SUGAR.  Prepared  from  the  juice  tf 
the  sugar  maple,  like  birch  sugar.  Average  p^ 
duct  from  each  tree  about  6  lbs.  per  season. 

MAPS  may  be  tinted  with  any  of  the  sisipfe 
liquid  colors  mentioned  at  page  400.  To  prereDt  | 
the  colors  sinking  and  spreading,  which  Giey  wiD  ' 
usually  do  on  common  paper,  the  latter  should  bs 
wetted  2  or  3  times  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  ahim 
water,  (3  or  4  oz.  to  the  pint,)  or  a  solution  of  white 
size  ;  observing  to  dry  it  carefully  after  each  cmL 
This  will  tend  to  give  lustre  and  beauty  to  the 
colors.  The  colors  themselves  should  also  be  thick- 
ened with  gum.  Before  varnishing  maps  after 
coloring  them,  2  or  3  coats  of  clean  size  shooid  be 
applied  with  a  brush.  (See  Cakd  Woek  aod 
Paper.) 

MARASQUIN  DE  GROSEILLES.  Prep. 
Ripe  gooseberries  I  cwt ;  black  cherry  leaves  14 
lbs. ;  bruise,  furment,  distil,  and  rectify  the  qisit; 
and  to  each  jmit  of  the  product  add  sugar  2  Ib^; 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint     A  pleasant  liqueur. 

MARBLE.  Syn.  Limestone.  HaroCaum- 
ATE  OF  Lime.  Marmor  ;  Carbonas  Cajxis  cosob 
(P.  L.)  Whtfe  Marble,  (P.  E.)  Marmor  Auom 
(P.  D.)  Marbre  ;  Pierre  a  chaux  ;  Cbacz  car- 
BONATEB,  (Fr.)  Kalstein  ;  Weissb  MutaoBt  (Oer.) 
White  marble  is  employed  for  the  pwgMmtiaa  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  the  salts  of  tme. 

Marble  is  beat  cleaned  with  a  little  dean  man 
and  water,  to  which  some  ox-gall  may  be  aiddeo. 
Acids  should  be  avoided.    Oil  and  greasr  may  bf 
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generally  removed  by  fodowing  a  simU&r  plan  to 
that  mentioned  at  art  Boaedbl 

Marble  may  be  stained  or  dyed  of  Tarioue  colore 
by  applying  their  eolutions  co  the  stone  made  soffi- 
eientty  hot  to  make  the  liquid  just  simmer  on  the 
enrface.  The  following  are  the  substances  usu^ly 
employed  for  this  iinrpose : — 

Blue.  Tincture  or  solution  of  litmus,  or  an  alka- 
line solution  of  indigo ; — Browth  Tincture  of  log- 
wood ; — Crimaon,  A  solution  of  alkanet  root  in  oil 
of  turpentine ; — Flesh  color t  Wax  tinged  with  al- 
kanet root,  and  applied  to  the  marble  hot  enough 
to  melt  it ; — Oola  color,  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
f^  white  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  and  verdigris,  all  in 
fine  powder,  carefully  applied ; — Green,  An  alka- 
line solution  or  tincture  of  sap  green,  or  wax  strong- 
ly  colored  with  verdigris,  or  stain  the  stone  first 
blue,  and  then  yellow  ;— Jled,  Tincture  of  dragon's 
blood,  alkanet  root,  or  cochineal ; — Yellovot  Tinc- 
ture of  gamboge,  turmeric,  or  saffron.  Remarks, 
SaccesB  in  the  application  of  the  above  colors  re- 
quires considerable  experience.  By  their  skilful 
ose  a  pleasing  effect,  both  of  color  and  grain,  may 
be  produced. 

MARBLING  OF  BOOKS.  This  is  performed 
by  laying  the  color  on  the  covers  or  edges  with  a 
brush,  or  by  means  of  a  wooden  trough  and  gum 
water  as  follows  >— Provide  a  wooden  trough,  2 
inches  deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a 
saper-royal  sheet ;  boil  in  a  brass  or  copper  pan 
any  quantity  of  linseed  and  water  until  a  thick 
mucilage  is  formed  ;  strain  it  into  the  trough,  and 
let  it  cool ;  then  grind  on  a  marble  slab  any  of  the 
following  colors  in  small  beer.  For  blue,  rrussian 
blue  or  indigo ; — red,  rose-pink,  vermilion,  or  drop 
lake ; — yelUtw,  king's  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  dLc. ; 
— white,  flake  white ; — bleuik,  ivory  or  burnt 
lampblack ;  brown,  umber,  burnt  do.,  terra  di 
sienna,  burnt  da ;  black,  mixed  with  yellow  or 
red,  also  makes  brown ; — green,  blue  and  yel- 
low mixed ; — orange,  red  and  yellow  mixed  ; — 
purple,  red  and  blue  mixed.  For  each  color  you 
most  have  two  cups,  one  for  the  color  after  grind- 
ing, the  other  to  mix  it  with  ox-gall,  which  must 
be  used  to  thin  the  colors  at  discretion.  If  too 
much  gall  is  used,  the  colors  will  spread ;  when 
they  keep  their  place  on  the  surface  of  the  trough, 
when  moved  with  a  quill,  they  are  fit  for  use.  All 
things  bein?  in  readiness,  the  colors  are  successive- 
ly sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  mucilage  in  the 
trough  with  a  brush,  and  are  waved  or  drawn 
about  with  a  quill  or  stick,  according  to  taste. 
When  the  design  is  thus  formed,  the  book,  tied 
tightly  between  cutting  boards  of  the  same  size,  is 
lightly  pressed  with  its  edge  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  pattern,  and  then  withdrawn  and  dried. 
The  covers  may  be  marbled  in  tl#  same  way,  only 
letting  the  liquid  colors  run  over  them.  The  film 
of  color  in  the  trough  may  be  as  thin  as  possible, 
mnd  if  any  remains  after  the  marbling,  it  may  be 
taken  off  by  applying  paper  to  it  before  you  pre- 
pare for  marbling  again.  This  process  has  been 
called  French  Maeblino. 

To  diversify  the  efinct,  colors  are  often  mixed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil  before  sprinkling  them  on, 
by  which  means  a  light  halo  or  circle  appean  round 
each  spot.  In  like  manner,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
aprinkled  ou  the  surface  of  the  trough,  will  make 
irhite  spots.  By  staining  the  book  covers  with  any 
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of  the  liquid  dyes,  and  then  dropping  on  them,  or 
running  over  them,  drops  of  liquid  mordants,  a 
very  pleasing  effect  may  be  produced.  Thus 
vinegar  black,  or  a  solution  of  green  copperas,  leC 
fall  or  run  over  common  leather,  jModuces  black 
spots  or  streaks,  and  gives  a  similar  effect  with 
most  of  the  light  dyes.  A  solution  of  alum  or  tin 
in  like  manner  produces  bright  spots  or  streaks, 
and  soda  and  potash  water  dark  ones.  This  style 
has  been  called  Egyptian  marble. — iS^oop  marbling 
is  done  by  throwing  on  the  colors,  ground  with  a 
little  white  soap  to  a  pliable  consistence,  by  means 
of  a  brush.  It  is  much  used  for  book  edges,  sta- 
tionary, sheets  of  paper,  ladies*  fancy  work,  &c.-— 
Thread  marble  is  given  by  first  covering  the  edge 
uniformly  of  one  color,  then  laying  pieces  of  thick 
thread  irregularly  on  different  parts  of  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  fine  dark  sprinkle.  When  well  managed 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing. — Rice  marble  is  given 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  by  using  rice. — Tree 
marble  is  done  on  leather,  book  covers,  &c.,  by 
bending  the  board  a  little  in  the  centre,  and  run- 
ning the  marbling  liquid  over  it  in  the  form  of  vege- 
tation. The  knots  are  guen  by  rubbing  the  end 
of  a  candle  on  those  pims  of  the  cover. — Wax 
marble  is  given  in  a  similar  way  to  thread  marble, 
but  using  melted  wax,  which  is  removed  after  the 
book  is  sprinkled  and  dried,  or  a  sponge  chamd 
with  blue,  green,  or  red,  may  be  passed  over.  This 
is  much  used  for  stationary  work,  espeeially  folios 
and  quartos.  The  vinegar  black  of  the  bookbind- 
ers is  merely  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  made  by 
steeping  rusty  nails  or  iron  filings  in  vinegar.  All 
the  ordinary  liquid  colors  that  do  nol  contain  strong 
acids  or  alkalis  may  be  used,  either  o\pne  or  thick- 
ened with  a  little  gum,  for  marbling  or  sprinkling 
books. — Sprinkling  is  performed  by  dipping  a  stin- 
haired  painter's  brush  into  the  color,  and  suddenly 
striking  it  against  a  small  stick  held  .In  the  left 
hand  over  the  work.  By  this  means  the  color  is 
evenly  scattered  without  blotting.  (See  BooKdtKif- 
INO,  Inks,  Liquid  Colors,  and  the  various  dyes.) 

MAR6ARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Maroaruug  Acid, 
(from  itapYaptrn^  a  pearl.)  A  fatty  acid  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  oils.  Prep.  1.  Dissolve  olive 
oil  soap  in  water,  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the 
precipitate,  (margarate  of  lead,)  digest  in  ether, 
and  decompose  the  residuum  by  boiling-hot  muri- 
atic acid ;  )astly,  wash  the  acid,  dissolve  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  evaporate. 

II.  Heat  hydlrated  stearic  acid  with  its  own 
weight  of  nitric  acid  for  some  minutes ;  press  the 
fatty  acid  which  separates  between  folds  of  paper, 
and  purify  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alco- 
hol, till  its  melting  point  becomes  140°  F. 

Remarks.  Margaric  acid  forms  pearly  scales, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  With  the  bases,  it 
forms  salts  called  margarates. 

MARGARINE.  Syn.  Margarate  op  Oxide 
OP  Gltcerule.  The  solid  fatty  matter  of  certain 
vegetable  oils,  and  the  principal  ingredient  of  hu- 
man and  goose  fat  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
either  of  these  fats,  or  of  the  concrete  portion  of 
olive  oil,  depositee,  as  it  cools,  a  mixture  of  marga^ 
rate  and  oleate  of  glycerule. 

MARGARITiC  ACID.  Obtained  by  the  sa- 
ponification of  castor  oil,  along  with  another  oily 
acid.    The  former  melts  at  266°,  and  for^w  soapy 
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ualto  with  the  alkalis,  (tnargaritates ;)  the  latter  m 
an  oily  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatnref. 

MAR6ARONE.  A  peculiar  fatty  substance 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
maivaric  acid.     It  forms  pearly  crystalline  scales. 

MARRIAGE.  Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  cal- 
colated  that  the  mortality  among  bachelors,  from 
the  age  of  30  to  45  years,  is  27  per  cent.,  while 
among  married  men  of  the  same  age  it  is  only  18 
per  cent  For  forty-one  bachelon  who  attain  the 
age  of  40  years,  there  are  seventy-eight  married 
men  who  attain  the  same  age.  The  advantage  in 
favor  of  married  life  is  still  more  striking  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  At  60  years  there  remain  but 
twenty-two  bachelors  for  forty-eight  married  men  ; 
at  70  yean,  eleven  bachelors  for  twenty-seven 
married ;  and  at  80  yearn,  three  bachelors  against 
nine  married  men.     (Jour,  de  Ghimie  Med.) 

MARMALADES.  (From  marmeUo,  Portu- 
guese, a  quince.)  Properly  a  conserve  made  of 
quinces  and  sugar.  The  term  is  now,  however, 
commonly  applied  to  other  fruit  conserves  made  by 
cooks  and  confectioners.  Marmalades  are  either 
made  by  pounding  the  pulped  fruit  in  a  mortar  with 
an  equal  or  a  larger  qirautity  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  or  by  mixing  them  together  by  heat  and 
passing  them  through  a  hair  sieve  while  hot,  and 
then  putting  them  into  pots  or  glasses.  The  fruit 
pulps  are  obtained  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a 
fine  hair  neve  either  at  once,  or  after  it  has  been 
softened  by  boiling.  When  heat  is  employed  in 
mixing  the  ingredients,  the  evaporation  should  be 
continued  until  the  marmalade  jellies  on  cooling. 
(See  Conserves,  Confections,  Electuaries, 
Jams;  and  Jellies.)  The  following  are  the  chief 
marmalades  met  with  in  the  shops : — 

Apricot  marmalade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  sugar. 

Barberry  marmalade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  sugar. 

Citron  marmalade,  made  as  orange  do. 

Marmalade  of  hips,  from  the  pulp  of  the  hips 
of  rosa  systyla  or  arvensis,  and  sugar,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  confection. 

Mixed  marmalade,  from  plums,  pears,  and  ap- 
ples, variously  flavored  to  palate. 

Orange  marmalade,  from  oranges,  (either  Se- 
ville or  St  Michael's,)  by  boiling  the  peels  in  sirup 
until  soft,  then  pulping  them  through  a  sieve,  add- 
ing as  much  white  sugar,  and  boiling  them  with 
the  former  sirup  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  a 
proper  consistence.  A  still  finer  marmalade  is 
made  by  melting  the  confection  of  orange  peel, 
P.  L.,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  orange 
juice,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve. 

Candied  orange  marmalade,  from  candied  or- 
ange peel,  boiled  in  an  equal  weight  each  of  sugar 
and  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Quince  marmalade,  (dtacydouium,)  from  quince 
flesh,  or  pulp  and  sugar  equal  parts ;  or  from  the 
juice,  (miva  eydoniorum,  gelatina  do.,)  by  boiling 
it  to  one-half,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine,  and  two-thirds  of  sugar,  and  gently  evapo- 
rating. 

Scotch  marmalade.  I.  Seville  orange  juice  1 
quart ;  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit,  grated ;  honey  2 
lbs.;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence* — 2,  Seville  or- 
anges 8  lbs. ;  peel  them  as  thinly  as  possible,  then 
■qa6e2e  out  the  juice,  and  boil  it  on  the  yellow 


peels  for  1  honr,  strain,  add  white  sugar  7  Ik.,  aid 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Transparent  marmalade.  Orange  maimahtde, 
well  strained  or  clarified  while  hot 

Marmalade  of  sloes.  Conserve  of  sloes.  As- 
triaigent 

Tomato  marmalade.  Like  apricot  mannalade, 
adding  a  few  slices  of  onions  and  a  little  paniej. 

Wood  sorrel  marmalade.  (Conserva  folionim 
lujelsB.)  Wood  sorrel  leaves  1  lb. ;  powdered  white 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  beat  together  in  a  mortar.  Pleasaat, 
cooling,  and  acidulous ;  has  a  fine  red  color. 

MARSHALL'S  CERATE.  Prep.  (Coffier.) 
Palm  oil  ^v ;  calomel  ^ ;  su^  of  lead  J» ;  (not- 
ment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  ^ij ;  mix. 
'MASSICOT.  Syn.  Masticot.  PiorroxiDK 
OF  Lead.  Ochra  Plcmbaria  factitia.  The  droa 
that  forms  on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  carreot  of 
air,  roasted  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow  cder. 
Used  as  a  pigment.     (See  Lead,  Oxides  of.) 

MASTICATORIES.  Syn.  FihM  Mastica- 
TORI.C  Medicines  taken  by  chewing.  They  an 
chiefly  used  as  coeonetics  or  stimulants. 

Prep.  1.  (Indian.)  A  mixture  of  betel  leaf, 
areka  nut,  and  lime. — 2.  (Hartman.)  Mastich  and 
pellitory  of  Spain,  equal  parts. — 3.  (Augustin.) 
Mastich,  white  wax,  and  ginger,  equal  parU. — 4. 
(Quincy.)  Mastich  {iij ;  pellitory  of  Spain  and 
stavesacre  seeds,  of  each  3ij;  angelica  root  Zm; 
cubebs  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3j ;  make  mto  small 
baHs  with  white  wax  q.  s. — 5.  Oinum,  ginger,  tfao- 
barb,  mastich,  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  onis  root,  of 
each  3j;  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  1  gr.; 
melted  white  wax  or  spermaceti  to  mix. 

MASTICHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Soluble  Mis- 
Ticii  Resin.  The  portion  of  mastich  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. It  forms  about  90^  of  the  resin.  Accordlog 
to  Johnstone,  it  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 

MASTICINE.  '  Syn.  Neutral  or  Insolcwj 
Mastich  Resin.  The  insoluble  portion  left  fron 
preparing  the  last  article.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  preceding  resiu. 

MATTHEW'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Extractor 
black  hellebore,  powdered  myrrh,  Castile  Map, 
opium,  safiron,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  paHs; 
beat  into  a  mass  with  sirup  of  buckthorn.  Ano- 
dyne ;  alterative.    Dose.  3  to  10  gn. 

MATHIEU'S  VERMIFUGE.  This  conwto 
of  two  electuaries ;  the  one  for  killing  the  woma, 
and  the  other  for  expelling  them. 

Prep.  1.  Tin  filings  ^ ;  fern  root  Stj  ;  worm 
seed  3iv ;  resinous  extract  of  jalap  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  of  each  3j ;  honey  to  mix.  Dose.  A  tea* 
spoonful  every  3  hours,  for  2  days. 

2.  Jalap  and  sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  3g; 
scammony  3j ;  gamboge  10  grs. ;  honey  to  mix. 
Dose.  A  teaspKXttful  every  ttu^  hours,  unto  it  op- 
erates well ;  the  preceding  electuary  having  beet 
previo^ly  taken  as  directed. 

MATTICO.  The  leaves  have  been  employed 
with  considerable  success  as  an  external  stypiic; 
applied  to  leech-bites,  and  pressed  on  with  tbe 
fingers,  they  seldom  fail  to  arrest  the  bleedog. 
(Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.*  June,  1842L) 

MAYDEW.  Syn.  Ros  Majalis.  Cofceledby 
sponges  off  the  grass.    Used  as  a  coemelie. 

Mead.  Syn.  Vinum  Htdromku.  (Fisol 
meede,  Dut.)  An  old  English  liquor,  made  from 
the  combs  from  which  the  honey  has  been  ' 
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•at,  by  bcttlmg  in  water  and  fennenting.  It  is 
oommonly  confounded  with  metheglin.  (See  Me- 
THJKiUN.)  Some  pereons  add  1  oz.  of  hope  to  each 
gallon ;  and,  after  fermenting,  a  little  brandy.  It 
is  then  called  Sack  Mxad. 

MEALS,  RESOLVENT.  (Quatuor  Farx- 
MM  RcaoLVKNTEfl,  of  old  pharmacy,)  Barley,  bean, 
linaeed,  and  zye  meals. 

MEASLES,  THE.  Syn.  Rubeola.  Mor- 
Biuju  Symp.  Feveriahneae,  chilliness,  shiveribg, 
head-pains,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
deflujuon  of  sharp  tears,  with  painful  sensibility  to 
light,  oppressive  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  sometimes  vomiting  or  diarrhcea.  These  are 
followed  about  the  fourth  day  bv  an  eruption  of 
snail  red  points  or  spots,  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
and  which,  after  four  or  five  days,  goes  off  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  the  fever,  cough, 
&C.,  continue  for  some  time. 


Treat  When  there  are  no  urgent  local  symp- 
toms, mild  aperients,  antimonial  diaphoretics  and 
diluents  should  be  had  recourw  to  ;  but  when  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  emergent,  and  the 
lungs  are  weak,  especially  in  plethoric  habits, 
bloMl  may  be  taken.  The  cough  may  be  re- 
lieved by  expectorants,  demulcents,  and  small 
doses  of  opium ;  and  the  diarrhcea  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium  ;  the  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however, 
had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  it  be  ex- 
treme. 

MEASURE.  Syn,  Mensura,  (Lat)  The 
unit  or  standard  by  which  we  estimate  extension, 
whether  of  length,  superficies,  or  volume.  Our 
notice  must  be  confined  to  the  unperial  measure 
of  England,  and  the  usual  French  measures  that 
are  mentioned  in  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  are  used  in  prescribing. 


I.  French  Decimal  Measures  of  Length, 


Names. 

Eq.  in  Mitres. 

Inches. 

Eq.  in  Engfllsh  Measures. 

Millim^tra • 

0001 
0  01 
0-1 
1' 
10- 
100- 
1000- 
10000- 

• 

•03937 

•39371 

3*93708 

30-37079 

303*70790 

393707900   . 

39370*79300 

393707-90000 

Miles.  For.  Yds.  Feet  Inches. 
0       0       10     3       9*7 
0       0      109      1        1-078 
0       4     S13      1      10*3 
6       1      156     0       917 

* 

CfiDlim^tra  •••••••*•••»•••••  •••• 

Dedni^tia ••... 

MAtri 

DificiunAtre***  •••••*••«••••••  •••• 

Hectom^  irB*  ••••  >••■  •■••  ••••  •••« 

KUom^tra 

MvrimnA tre  «•••  -•••  ••«•  ••••  •••• 

Remarks,  The  unit  of  the  above  table  is  the 
m^tre,  which  has  been  determined  to  be  39*37079, 
at  32^  F.,  (Capt  Kater;)  the  English  foot  is  ta- 
ken at  62^  F.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  the 
divisions  and  multiples  are  decimals,  and  hence 
the  term  decimal  system  has  been  given  to  these 


measures,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion below.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principle 
of  nomenclature  adopted  in  applying  the  names, 
was  to  prefix  the  Greek  numerals  to  the  decimal 
multiples,  and  the  Latin  numerals  to  the  decimal 
subdivisions. 


XL  Measures  of  Volume. — I.  Imperial  Standard,  and  the  relative  value  of  its  Divisions,  including 

those  used  in  Medicine, 


«n 

f3 

f! 

O. 

Oij. 

c. 

Minims 

Finld 

Flofcl 

or  drops. 

Drachms. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Qaarto. 

Gallons. 

Pecks. 

Bushels. 

*  Quarters. 

1 

O'*01606666 

0-00906333 

O-00O10416 

0*00005806 

000001303 

0 

0 

0 

60 

1* 

0-195 

0-00695 

0-003125 

000078125 

0- 

0 

0 

480 

6* 

I- 

005 

0-095 

0*00695 

0 

0 

0 

0600 

100* 

90- 

1- 

0-5 

0-19S 

0-0635 

0*015635 

0-001953125 

19900 

390* 

40- 

2- 

1* 

0-25 

0-125 

0-03125 

0*00390625 

76800 

1S80* 

160- 

8- 

4- 

1* 

0*5 

0-125 

0015G25 

0 

2560* 

390* 

16- 

8* 

2- 

1* 

0*35 

0-03125 

0 

0 

1380- 

64- 

32* 

8- 

4- 

1- 

0-125 

0 

0 

0 

513- 

256- 

64- 

33- 

8- 

1* 

Memarks,  The  standard  nnit  of  the  above  table 
18  the  gallon,  which  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
277*274  cubic  inches,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
exactly  10  lbs.  (avoiid.)  of  distilled  water  at  60^ 
F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer.  It  is  one- 
fifth  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  one- 
■xlieth  smaller  than  the  old  beer  gallon. 


9^9 


A  TEA  oa  corRB-spooiTFUi.  (eochlearium 
parvum)  of 
flimp  contains  3j  to  3ij ; 
ordinary  aqueous  fluids  3iss  to  3ij ; 
flpirits  or  tinctures  3j  to  diss ; 


light  powders  (as  magnesia)  dss  to  9j ; 
heavy  do.  (as  sulphur)  diss  tp  3ij ; 
metallic  oxides  3j  to  3iiij. 

A  DEssBRT-SFOONFOL  (eockUorium  mediocre)  of 
water  3ij. 

A  TABLESPOONFUii  {cochlcarium  magnum  vel  am' 
plum)  of 

ordinary  aqueous  fluids  3iij  to  3iUj ; 
spirits  or  tinctures  3ij  to  3iij. 

A  TEACUPFUL  (vasculum  pro  thea)  Jiij  to  Jiv. 
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A  WUCI-GLA8SVUI.  {scvphus  vel  cyathus  pro  mno) 
!» to  % 

A  THiMBLBFUL  {clyptola  metolHca  pro  digiti$)  a 
teaspoonful. 

A  CUBIC  INCH  or  WATEK  woigfas  252'456  gxB. 


A  CUBIC  FOOT  OF  WATER  weighs  62*3206  hk  [vr) 

A  FLUID  OUNCE  <^T  WATEE  COntaiBB 

1-73298 


A  TEOT  OUNCE 

2.  French  Decimal  Measures  of  Volvme, 


•    •    ■    * 


1-9013214  do. 


Names 

Eq.  ia  litres. 

Eq.  in  Cable  In. 

Measure. 

Millilitra 

0-001 
0-01 
0-1 
1- 
10- 
100- 
1000- 
10000- 

0*06113 

0-61190 

6-11306 

61-19079 

611-90793 

6119-07990 

61190-79906 

611907  99060 

Gallooa.       Pints. 
SB          0            1-76377 
s           S             1*4464 
s         S3            6-9640 
=       220-47 
ss      3904 '71 

f!nfitllttT».  ....••  •••.  ••••  .•••  •«•• 

Decilttra 

Litre 

IVrjilltre 

Hfirtiklltna 

Kilolitre 

Mvrlolitie 

Remarks.  The  standard  unit  in  the  above  table 
IB  the  litre,  or  the  cabe  of  the  one-teoth  of  a 
mMre.  The  cubic  inch  is  calculated  at  252*5  grs. 
of  water  at  02°  F. 

*«*  The  French  centiare  contains  1  square 
m^tre  ;  the  are,  100  do. ;  the  hectare,  10,000  do. 

t4.t  The  capacity  of  solids  and  adriform  fluids 
is  taken  in  cubic  inches,  or  feet,  in  England.  In 
France,  the  stere,  or  mitre  cube,  equal  to  35*31658 
English  cubic  feet,  is  the  standard  unit. 

MECHLOIG  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Couerbe  to  the  crystalline  mass  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconine.  It 
is  purified  by  removing  the  chlorine  by  oxide  of 
silver.  Before  being  purified,  blood  red;  when 
pure,  white  crystals,  strongly  acid. 

MECONIC  ACID.  Syn,  Acioum  meconi- 
CUM,  {Lat.,  from  ^nttuv,  a  poppy.)  A  peculiar 
acid  discovered  in  opium.  Prep.  Dissolve  pure 
meconiate  of  potassa  1  part,  in  21  parts  of  hot 
water,  add  3  parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
mix  well.  Acid  meconate  of  potassa  is  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools,  which  being  treated  a  second 
time  in  the  same  way,  yields  pure  meconic  acid. 
Meconate  of  lime  may  be  substituted  for  the  pot- 
ash  salt.  Its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by  its 
leaving  no  residue  when  heated  in  a  platinum  or 
glass  capsule. 

Remarks.  Meconic  acid  forms  beautiful  pearly 
scales,  possessing  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiluig,  and  by  animal  charcoal.  At 
a  heat  of  248^  it  is  decomposed,  and  pyromeconic 
acid  formed  along  with  other  products.  It  is 
characterized  by — 1.  Precipitating  the  sesquisalts 
of  iron  red,  and  the  color  not  being  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate. — 2.  Precipitating 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonio-solphate  of  copper 
green. — 3.  With  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  chloride  of  barium,  it  gives  white  precipitates. — 
4.  It  is  not  reddened  by  chloride  of  gold.  The 
above  precipitates  are  all  meconates  of  the  given 
bases.  Meconate  of  Lime  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  an  infusion 
of  opium  made  with  cold  water,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate.  By  dissolving  1  part  of  this  impure 
salt  in  a  mixture  of  20  parts  of  water,  and  3  parts 
of  strong  muriatic  acid  at  near  212^,  silvery  crys- 
tals of  monobasic  meconate  of  lime  will  be  depos- 


ited as  the  liqnid  cools.  (Gregory.)  The 
nate  oT  potassa  may  be  {Nrepared  by  ^lect  solotioB 
of  the  faiase  in  the  impure  add  obtained  fron  me- 
conate of  lime  till  the  liquor  turns  gieeo,  heat  be- 
ing api^ied,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  oot  as  the 
liquid  cools ;  it  may  be  pniified  by  ppessuie,  sad 
recrystallization. 

MECONINE,  (fiamftnuttv,  a  pappy,)  A  whits 
crystalline,  odorless  solid,  discoverad  byCeoefto 
in  opium.  It  remains  in  strfntioh  when  an  aqaeoos 
infusion  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  ammoiia.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  may  he  puri- 
fied by  alternate  solution  in  alcohol,  water,  and 
ether.  It  forms  white  prisms.  It  is  distingidBhed 
from  codeia  and  morphia  by  the  absence  of  alka- 
line properties,  and  also  from  the  latter  by  its  fui- 
bility,  its  greater  solubility  in  water,  and  not  beisg 
turned  blue  by  the  sesquisalts  of  iron.  Chionne 
|as  passed  over  fused  meconine  turns  it  blood  red 
Neither  meconine  nor  meconi»  acid  appeals  to  ex- 
ercise any  important  phyaol<^cal  aetion  on  the 
human  frame. 

MEDALS,  and  snnilar  ofajecta  are  very 
nientiy  and  accurately  copied  by  electricity,  ( 
Elbctrottpe,)  but  still  more  quickly  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : — Reduce  recently-predpitated  and 
well-washed  oxide  of  copper  by  means  of  bydrogea 
passed  over  it  at  a  gentle  heat;  the  cperatkm  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  glass  tube,  the  one  end  being 
left  partially  open  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the 
newly-formed  water.    The  process  abonld  be  eoo- 
tinned  till  the  oxide  be  wholly  decomposed,  and  the 
powder  assumes  a  fine  copper-red  color,  when  it 
must  be  immediately  removed,  and  k^  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.     For  use,  the  medal  is  placed  m 
a  layer  of  smooth  sand,  at  the  bottom  a  smsH 
white  uon  cylinder,  and  the  sifted  copper  powder 
poured  on  to  the  depth  of  about  10  or  12  lines,  and 
then  gently  compressed  with  a  massive  iroa  cyiis- 
der,  idter  which  the  whole  must  be  placed  en  it 
anvil,  fiikd  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer  till  Ihc 
powder  is  no  farther  compressible.    The  newly- 
formed  cast  is  then  removed  from  the  cyliader, 
and  heated  to  a  red-white  heat  in  a  small  eopper 
box,  well  Inted  with  day  to  exclude  the  tif,  sfier 
which  the  whole  is  left  to  cool.     A  solid  eopftf 
medal  is   thus  v^  quickly  obtained.     Ttub  re- 
cently reduced  coles  of  other  metals  may  be  sab- 
stituted  for  copper     G.  Osann,  the  diaomrat  if 
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tkii  method,  mecoeded  well  with  copper,  riUer, 
and  lead,  which  were  the  only  ones  he  tried.  (Bib- 
lioth^ne  Unhrenelle  de  Geneve,  No.  ^.) 

MEDECINE  NOIR.  A  celebrated  French 
Boatram,  cooaiflting  of  a  mixture  of  tamarinde,  man- 
am,  giaober  aalta,  and  senna. 

BtEDULLIN.  The  porous  pith  of  the  sun- 
flower.   It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  (Dr.  John.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  {Ger^Joam  of  the  tea.)  Syn. 
EouMB  DB  Mer  ;  Maqnesib  oabbonatkb  silici- 
VBBB,  {Fr.)  A  silicated  magnesia  mineral.  The 
finest  qoalities  are  found  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  is  used  by  the  Tartan  for  washmg  linen.  Its 
principal  consumption  is,  however,  in  the  manu- 
ftctuie  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  Germans  prepare 
their  pipes  for  sale  by  first  soaking  them  in  tallow, 
then  in  white  wax,  and  finally  polishing  them  with 
shavegrass.  Genuine  meereehaum  pipes  are  dis- 
tingukbed  from  mock  ones  by  the  beautiful  brown 
eolor  which  they  assume  after  being  smoked  for 
■ome  time. 

MEGGELLUP.  Syn.  Maoilf.  Prep.  MasUch 
Tarnish  1  Ib^ ;  pale  drying  oil  3  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
by  painters  to  apply  their  glazings  with.  It  may 
be  thinned  by  adding  turpentine.  Artists  often 
▼ary  the  proportions  according  to  their  work. 

MELAM.  A  white  insoluble  powder  discover- 
ed by  Liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulpho- 
cyaaiide  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
nl  ammoniac,  and  1  part  of  sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tasaauL  The  residuum  in  the  retort,  after  being 
washed  with  water,  is  meUtm. 

MELAMINE.  A  basic  substance  discovered 
by  UebJg.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  melam  in 
a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassa  1  part,  and  water 
SO  parts,  evaporating  till  crystalline  scales  begin 
to  form,  and  slowly  cooling.  The  resulting  crys- 
tab  must  be  purified  by  re-solution  and  recrysud- 
lization.  Yellow  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  conri>ine8  with  the  acids,  and  forms 
erystallizaUe  acidulous  salts. 

MELAMPYRINE.  A  tasteless,  neutral,  crys- 
tallizable  substance,  extracted  by  HQnefeldt  from 
me  melamp3rrum  nemorosum. 

MELANGALLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Metagaluo 
Acid.  Obtained  by  distilling  tannic  acid  by  a 
quick  fire  till  it  froths,  melts,  and  becomes  black 
and  solid,  then  dissolving  in  an  alkali,  filtering, 
and  mcipitating  by  an  acid.     A  black  powder. 

MELANIC  ACID.  A  black  powder  discover- 
ed by  Piria,  and  formed  when  saliculite  of  potassa 
m  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  turns  black.  In  this 
atate  the  mass  consists  of  acetic   and   melanic 


MELASSIC  ACID.  Prep.  Pour  a  hot  satu- 
rated  solution  of  baryta,  or  caustic  potassa  or  soda, 
.in  melted  grape  sugar,  dissolve,  and  continue  the 
neat  till  the  mixture  turns  deep  brown,  then  precip- 
Rate  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  wash 
ifae  resulting  black  powder,  first  with  dilute  muri- 
atic acid,  and  then  with  water. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Klaproth 
in  melilite  or  honey  stone.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powdered  stone  in  70  times  its  weight 
of  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  melilates. 

MELLON.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, discovered  by  Liebig.  It  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  yellow  pow- 


der, when  bisulphocyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed 
to  heat  It  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by 
exposing  melam,  ammeline,  ammelide,  or  dry  sul- 
phocyanogen  to  a  red  heat  It  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol, water,  and  dilute  acids.  It  is  decomposed 
by  concentrated  acids,  alkalis,  and  a  strong  red 
heat 

MELTING-BAG.  (Dr.  Broslau.)  Pren,  Iodide 
of  potassium  10  grammes ;  sal  ammoniac  80  gram- 
mes ;  dry,  reduce  each  separately  to  fine  powder ; 
mix  by*  trituration,  and  enclose  them  in  a  small 
bag.  As  a  resolvent  to  indolent  tumors.  It  should 
be  worn  on  the  part  for  some  time. 

MENISPERMIC  ACID.  Boullay  has  applied 
this  name  to  a  crystalline  substance  found  in  coc- 
culns  indicus. 

MENISPERMINE.  Syn.  Mknibpeehia,  Mb- 
NispERMiNA.  A  neutral  basic  substance  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  in  cocculus  indicus.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohoL  It  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Paramenispermine  is  another 
similar  substance,  but  differs  from  the  preceding 
by  not  forming  salts  with  the  acids.  Neither  of 
the  above  exercise  any  marked  physiological  ac- 
tion. , 

MERC  APT  AN,  (from  its  energetic  action  on 
mercury.)  Syn.  Hydrosulphdrbt  of  Solphuret 
OF  Ethulb.  An  ethereal  liquid,  smelling  strongly 
of  garlic,  discovered  by  Zeise.  Prep.  Saturate 
liquor  of  potassa,  sp.  gr.  1*28,  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, then  mix  it  with  a  solution  of  the  same 
density  of  sulphovinate  of  lime.  The  distilled  liquid 
must  be  digested,  first  on  a  little  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  then  agitated  and  rectified  with  a  little 
red  oxide  of  mercury. 

MERCURY.  Syn.  Quicksilver.  Quik.  Hy- 
DEARGYRus.  MBRCURioa  Aroentom  vxvinf.  Aqua 
Argbntba.  AauA  Mbtallorum.  Hydrargyrum^ 
(P.  Lb  £.  and  D.)  Mbrcurb,  Merourb  coulant, 
ViF-AROENT,  (Fr.)  Qubcksilber,  {Ger.)  *T6ft4f 
yvpoff,  "Apyvpes  xvvik,  (Chr.)  A  liquid  metal  having 
a  tin  white  color.  Mercury  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus,  Pliny,  and  Dioecorides,  but  it  is  not  alluded 
to,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  writings 
of  Herodotus.  The  principal  sources  of  this  metal 
at  the  present  time  are  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Car- 
niola,  and  Almaden,  in  Spain,  where  it  exists  un- 
der the  form  of  cinnabar,  from  which  the  pure 
metal  is  obtained  by  distilling  that  ore  with  lime  or 
iron  filings  in  iron  retorts,  by  which  the  sulphur  it 
contains  is  seized  and  retained,  while  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  is  condensed  in 
suitable  receivers.  Quicksilver  is  imported  in  cy- 
lindrical iron  bottles,  containing  from  ^  cwt  to  1 
cwt.  each.  An  importation  of  quicksilver  was  ro- 
cently  made  from  China. 

Prep.  Mercury,  as  imported,  is  usually  very 
pure.  The  DuUin  College  orders  it  to  be  pre- 
pared for  medical  purposes  by  putting  6  parts  in- 
to a  rotort  and  distilling  off  four  parts.  The 
whole  of  the  mercury  may,  however,  be  safely 
drawn  over.  A  strong  earthen waro  or  iron  retort, 
with  a  low  neck  or  tube  dipping  into  a  basin  of 
water,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the 
quickest  and  best  means  of  purifying  mercury  is 
to  agitate  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrats 
of  mercury,  at  a  heat  of  104^  F. 

Prop.    Sp.  gr   about  13*6 ;  Iraezea  and  crys- 
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tallizeB  at  — 39°  Fahr. ;  when  solid  it  'w  ductile, 
malleable,  and  tenacious ;  boils  at  662°  Fahr. ; 
but  volatilizes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  when  mixed  with  water  at 
from  140°  to  160°,  it  is  volatilized  in  considerable 
quantities.  (Stromeyer.)  It  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  two  oxides ;  and  with  chlorine,  forming 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  ;  with  the  metals 
it  forms  amalgams.  Its  oxides  form  salts  with 
the  acids.  The  only  acids  that  act  on  metallic 
mercury  are  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  ;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  former  must  be  heated. 

Uses.  Mercury  is  applied  to  various  purposes  in 
the  arts  ;  as  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver, 
wash  gilding,  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the 
manufacture  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  several  valuable  medi- 
cines. In  its  metallic  state  it  appeals  to  be  inert 
when  swallowed,  unless  there  be  much  acidity  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  its  salts  are,  however,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Pur.  It  is  totally  dissipated  by  heat,  an4  dis- 
solved by  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  poured  off,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  is  neither  colored,  nor  yields  a 
precipitate  with  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  sp.  gr. 
13*5.  (P.  L.)  "A  globule  moved  about  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  yields  no  trail ;  pure  sulphuric  acid 
agitated  with  it  (in  the  cold)  evaporates  when 
heated,  without  leaving  any  residuum."     (P.  E.) 

Tests.  1.  Metallic  mercury  may  be  detected 
by  its  volatility,  and  when  in  a  finely-divided  or 
pulverulent  state,  by  the  microscope,  or  by  stain- 
ing a  piece  of  copper  white  when  rubbed  on  it,  or 
when  heated  beneath  it. — 2.  Solutions  of  the 
persalts  of  mercury  yield — ^with  caustic  alkalis, 
yellowish  or  red  precipitates — ^with  alkaline  car- 
bonates, a  brick-red  one— with  iodide  of  potassium, 
a  scarlet  one — 3.  The  protosalts  of  mercury 
yield  a  gray  or  black  precipitate  with  alkalis, — a 
yellowish  or  greenirii-yellow  one  with  iodide  of 
potassium, — a  white  one  with  muriate  of  soda. — i. 
The  salts  of  mercury  are  all  volatilized  at  a  dull 
red  heat — ^ve  a  white  precipitate  with  prussiate 
of  potash, — a  black  one  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 
and  hydrosulphurets, — an  orange  yellow  one  with 
gallic  acid,  and — with  a  plate  of  polished  copper,  a 
white  coat  of  metallic  mercury.  Solid  bodies 
may  be  tested  bv  treating  them  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating,  redissolving  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding as  above. 

MERCURY,  ACETATE.  Syn,  Hydbaroyri 
AcETAs,  (P.  D.)  Do.  AcBTiB.  Prep-  I.  (P.  D.) 
Mercury  9  parte;  diluted  nitric  acid  11  parts; 
dissolve,  then  add  it  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash  9  parts,  dissolved  in  water  100 
parts,  and  acidulated  with  distilled  vinegar  ;  filter 
while  hot,  let  it  cool,  and  wash  and  dry  the 
cr^'^stals  that  are  deposited. 

II  (P.  L.  1768.)  Dissolve  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury in  strong  acetic  acid,  concentrate  so  that 
crystals  may  form  as  it  cools. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  protacetate  of  mer- 
cury,— the  peracetate  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
red  oxide  in  strong  acetic  acid.  They  both  form 
white  scales :  said  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  of  the 
mercurials.  Dose.  1  gr.  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased.  The  peracetate  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  the  celebrated  Keyser's  pills.  (Robi- 


quet)  A  lotion  isfnade  with  3j  of  the  pntaeeUts 
to  a  pint  of  water ;  and  an  ointment  is  mpan^ 
by  dissolving  2  or  3  scruples  in  an  ounce  of  ofire 
oil.     (Pereira.) 

MERCURY,  BROMIDES  OF.  The  jvvts. 
bromide  (hydrargyri  bromidum)  is  a  white  in- 
soluble powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soln- 
tion  of  piotonitrate  of  mercury  by  bromide  oi 
potassium.  The  bihromide  (hydrargyri  bibmni- 
dum)  is  formed  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  mereury 
in  hydrolMtmiie  acid. 

MERCURY,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I 
{Chloride  of  Mereury.  Mer^urius  duUis.  Hf- 
drargyrum  Muriatieum  mite.  Drago  Mitigotus. 
Aquila  alba.  Marma  Metallorum.  Panckyma* 
gogum  minerale.  Calomelao,  F.  E.  and  D.)  See 
Calomel. 

II.  {Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Perchleride  sf 
do.  Oxymuriate  of  do.  Corrosive  miuiate  if 
do.  Chloride  of  do.  ?  Muriate  of  do.  ?  Hy- 
drochlorate  of  do.  ?  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Wkitt 
Mercury.  Mercurius  Corrosivua  SubUmstost 
P.  L.  1720,  1745.  Hydrargyrum  Mwriatus,  P. 
L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias,  P.  L.  1809, 
1824.  Hydrargyri  Bichloridum,  P.  L.  183^ 
Sublimatus  Corrosivut,  P.  E.  Hydrargyri 
Murias  Corrosivus,  P.  D.  Hydrargyri  Mwissf 
Do.  Hydroehloras  ?  Acidum  Chloro-kydrargy- 
ricum.  Deuto-Chlorure  de  mercure;  Mvistt 
de  mercure  corros^f,  Fr.  Doppelt-chloric  Queck- 
silber ;  Aetxendes  queckoilber  sublimate  Ger.) 

Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Mercury  Ibw  ij ;  Bulphnric  add 
lb.  iij ;  boil  together  in  an  iron  pot  to  drynen,  and 
when  cold,  triturate  in  a  mortar  with  oommon 
salt  (dry)  lb.  iss ;  then  sublime  with  a  heat  giada- 
ally  raised.     The  Edinburgh  form  is  similar. 

2.  (P.  D.)  PeAulphate  of  mercury  5  pazti; 
dried  muriate  of  soda  2  parts ;  triturate  and  sob- 
lime  as  above. 

Remark.  The  solution  of  the  mereury  is  anally 
made  in  an  iron  pot  set  in  a  furnace  nndcr  % 
chimney  to  darry  off  the  fumes ;  and  the  sobiima 
tion  is  conducted  in  an  earthen  alembic  placed  k 
a  sand  bath ;  or  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  a 
semispherical  earthen  head.  Corrosive  sublimate 
may  also  be  made  by  the  direct  solution  of  ths 
red  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  bringing  its.  cod- 
slituents  together  in  the  state  of  vapor.  Hw 
latter  plan  has  been  recently  patented. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.   The  corrosive  sublimate  of 
commerce  occurs  in  semitransparent  white  masMS. 
It  possesses  a  strong  coppery  taste ;  is  solubie  ta 
about  19  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  7  parte  of  cold  and  3^  parts  of  boiliug  al- 
cohol,    it  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether.    The  ad- 
dition of  muriatic  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  or  camphor, 
increases  ito  solubility  in  all  these  menstrua.    It 
is  decomposed  by  contact  with   metals,  and  ia 
solution  by  various  organic  substances,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  light.     Dose.  |  to  1  gr.  twice  a  daj. 
It  acts  quickly,  but  (it  is  said)  not  permaneniiy. 
It  is  also  used  externally  as  a  lotion  in  some  sk^ 
diseases.     It  is  given  in  pills  or  solntion.    It  it 
powerfully  poisonous. 

Pur.  "  It  sublimes  entirely  by  heat ;  and  its 
powder  is  completely  and  easily  aoluble  in  foV 
phuric  ether."      (P.^  E.)     "  The   yellow  or  red 
powder  precipitated  from  ite  aqueous  solution  by 
potash  or  lime  water,  emite  oxygen  by  heat,  and 
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nms  into  globules  of  moroary.    It  is  totally  solu- 
ble in  water."  (P.  L.) 

Ti9ts.  h  Mixed  with  potash  and  heated  in  a 
glaas  tube  over  a  spirit-lamp,  metallic  mercury 
subUmes  and  condenses  in  globules  on  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  tube^ — ^3.  Lime  water  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates  occasion  a  brick-red  precipi- 
tate in  its  solution.—^.  Pure  alkalis  an  orange  or 
red  one«— 4w  Iodide  of  potaanum  a  scarlet  one. — 5. 
Solphureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosnlphates  a  black 
one. — 6.  PfuBoiate  of  potash  a  white  one.  Pro- 
tochloride  of  tin  a  white  one,  changing  into  a 
irrayish  powder  or  minute  mercurial  glolwlesd — 7. 
The  alkaline  bicarbonates  either  do  not  disturb 
the  solution,  or  only  cause  a  slight  degree  of 
opoleecenoe.— 8.  Drop  the  suqpected  solution  on  a 
clean  piece  of  gold  or  copper,  (as  a  coin,)  and 
apply  a  bright  key,  so  that  it  may  at  once  touch 
the  edge  of  the  coin  and  the  solution,  when  a 
hydro-electric  current  will  be  produced,  and  a 
white  spot  of  reduced  mercury  will  appear  on  the 
■ur&ce  of  the  metaL    (See  Enobating.) 


0.  A  coin.  ^ 

h.  Drop  of  suspeeted  ■omtion. 
c.  Abrifhtkey. 

*«*  The  preceding  tests  determine  the  substance 
examined  to  be  a  persalt  of  mercury  ;  but  by  61- 
teringthe  solution,  acidulating  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  testing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may 
readily  ascertain  whether  it  contained  chlorine. 
If  a  cloudy  white  precipitate  be  formed,  and  this 
precipitate  be  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  but  insol- 
uble in  nitric  acid,  corrosive  subluAate  was  present 
in  the  original  compound. 

AttL  White  of  egg,  hydrated  protoeulphuitt  of 
inn,  and  gluten,  are  all  powerful  antidotes.  Wl^ite 
of  egg  has  proved  efficacious  in  numerous  cases. 
(CiiristisoD,  Ure,  Th^nard,  &c.)  It  requires  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  decompose  4  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  (Peschier.)  The  recently  precip- 
itated protoeulphuret  of  iron  is,  however,  according 
to  M.  Mialhe,the  antidote  par  excellencefVCt  only 
to  corrosive  sablimate,  but  to  the  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.  The  ffluten  of  wheat  has  also  been  rec- 
ommended, (Taddei,)  or  what  is  equally  effica- 
cious, wheat  flour  mixed  up  with  water.  When 
any  of  the  above  are  not  at  hand,  copious  draughts 
of  milk  may  be  substituted.  Iron  filings  htfve  ^n 
occasionally  used  as  an  antidote.  All  these  sub- 
stances should  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  dose  should  be  frequently  repeated.  Vom- 
iting should  in  all  cases  be  induced,  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  stomach. 

MERCURY,  FULMINATING.  Syn.  Ful- 
jfiNATB.  Fulminate  of  PaoroxinE  of  Mercubv 
Fulminate  of  Mercurt.  Prep.  I.  (Howartlj 
Mercury  1  part ;  nitric  acid  (1*36)  12  parts ;  dis- 
solve, and  pour  the  solution  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously into  alcohol  of  80  to  85|,  1 1  parts  ;  a  gentle 
lieat  being  applied ;  cool,  filter,  dismlve  in  U>iling 
watec',  and  again  filter ;  as  the  solution  cools,  crys- 
tals of  fulminate  are  deposited. 


II.  (Beneelius.)  Mereury  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(1*375)  12  parts  ;  diswlve,  add  to  this  solution  al- 
cohol (0'850)  16*3  parts,  (at  intervals  ;)  apply  heat 
till  the  effervescence  and  cloud  of  gas  disappear, 
adding  gradually  on  the  action  becoming  violent 
16*3  parts  more  of  alcohoL  Product.  112}  of  the 
meiv*ary  employed. 

III.  (Ure.)  a.  Mercury  100  parts  ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*4)  1000  parts,  (or  740  by  measure ;)  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  solution  has 
acquired  tlie  temperature  of  130°  F.,  slowly  pour 
h  through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
0*830)  830  parU,  (or  1000  by  measure ;)  as  soon 
as  the  efiervescence  is  over,  and  white  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved,  filter  through  double  paper, 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  by  steam,  (not 
above  212°,)  or  hot  water.  The  fulminate  is  then 
to  be  packed  in  100  gr.  paper  parcels,  and  these 
stored  in  a  tight  box  or  corked  bottle.  Product. 
130}  of  the  weight  of  mercury  employed. 

b.  Quicksilver  1  oz. ;  nitric  acid  (1*4)  7^  oz., 
(fluid ;)  alcohol  (0*830)  10  oz.,  (fluid.)  Proceed 
as  last 

Remarkt.  Dr.  Ure*8  form  is  not  only  the  cheap- 
est but  the  best.  That  of  Berzelius  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous.  There  is  also  **  no  little 
hazard  in  pouring  the  alcohol  into  the  nitric  solu- 
tioo ;  for  at  each  effusion  one  explosive  blast  takes 
place;  whereas,  by  pouring  the  solution  into  the 
alcohol,  as  originally  enjoined  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Howard,  the  inventor,  no  danger  whatever  is  in- 
curred." (Ure.)  This  preparation  is  used  for  pri- 
ming the  copper  percussion  caps  for  fowling-pieces, 
muwets,  &c.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  first  report  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  recommended  the  use  of  a 
spirituous  solution  of  gum  sandarach,  as  the  best 
substance  for  diluting  the  fulminate,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  caps ;  but  in  a  subsequent  report  to  the  same 
board,  he  states  that  a  solution  of  mastich  in  spirit 
is  to  be  preferred.  Lees  than  \  gr.  of  the  fulminate 
is  sufficient  for  each  cap.  The  French  use  a  mix- 
ture of  fulminate  10  parts,  and  gunpowder  6  parts, 
made  into  a  dough  with  water,  by  grinding  tliem 
on  a^smooth  matble  table  with  a  wooden  mutter. 
2^  Ibft  are  employed  to  charge  upwards  of  40,000 
of  the  French  caps. 

*«*  The  fulminate  should  only  be  dried  in  small 
psveels  at  a  time,  and  those  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  The  dreadful  explosion 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  by  which  Mr.  Hennel,  a 
talented  chemist,  lost  his  life,  was  occasioned  by 
the  spontaneous  detonation  of  fulmmating  rner- 
curv.  (See  the  article  Fllminatbs,  in  Ure's  Diet 
of  Arts,  &c.,  which  is  the  most  practical  and  vul- 
uable  paper  on  chis  subject  in  our  language.) 

MERCURY,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (/o- 
dide  of  imrcury.  Protiodide  of  do.  loduret  of 
do,  Hy  drargyri  iodidum,  P.  L.  Do.  ioduretum. 
Proto-wdure  de  mercure^  Fr.  Quecksilber  iodurey 
Ger.)  1.  (P.  Lb)  Mercury  ^  ;  iodine  3v  ;  alco- 
hol q.  s. ;  triturate  together ;  dry  in  the  dark,  and 
keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  (in  the  shade.) 
(See  BiNiODiDB  of  Mbrcjrv.) 

2.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mer- 
cury by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  wash  and 
dry  in  the  shade.  Both  the  above  are  greenish 
yellow  powders,  soluble  in  ether.  Do9e.  4  to  1  gr 
and  upwards  in  pills,  in  scrofula,  dtc.  It  is  alsA 
used  externally.    It  is  very  poisonous. 
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IL  {BinioditU  of  mercury.  Deutiodide  of  do. 
Red  iodide  of  do,  Hydrargyri  biniodidum,  F. 
L.  &  E.  Deuto'iodure  de  mereure,  Fr.  Dop- 
velt  iodi'tfttecknlber^  Ger.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L,) 
Mercury  ^  ;  iodine  3x ;  alcohol  q.  ■.,  (2  to  3  dn. ;) 
triturate  till  the  globules  of  mercury  duHippeiir» 
and  the  mixture  assumes  a  scarlet  color,  then  dry 
in  the  shade,  and  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
vessel. 

2.  (P.  E.)  Mercury  fij ;  iodine  Sias;  qNiitq.  s.; 
triturate  together  as  last,  and  dissolve  the  pniduct 
in  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  1  gal- 
lon, by  brisk  ebullition,  filter  while  boiling  hot,  and 
wash  and  dry  tiie  crystals  that  are  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools. 

3.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  pernitrate  of  mercury,  by  another  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  avoiding  excess  of  either  precipitant; 
wash  and  dry  as  before. 

Remarks,  The  last  is  the  more  convenient  pro- 
cess; but  the  Edinburgh  form  gives  the  most 
sightly  preparation.  When  large  quantities  of 
mercury  and  iodine  are  triturated  together,  how- 
ever carefully,  80  much  heat  is  evolved  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  iodine  is  volatilized,  and 
the  operator  neariy  sufibcated  with  the  fumes,  by 
which  means  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  be- 
come altered,  and  the  color  of  the  product  is  con- 
sequently inferior.  This  method  should  therefore 
be  only  adopted  on  the  small  scale.  It  is  a  bright 
scarlet  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  m  several  of 
the  iodides  and  chlorides.  Dose,  One-sixteenth  to 
i  gr.,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  made  into  a  pill,  in 
scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.     It  is  also  used  externally. 

III.  (SesqtUodide,)  The  bright  yellow  powder 
that  forms  when  a  mixed  solution  of  protonitrate 
and  pernitrate  of  mercury  (the  latter  in  excess)  is 
precipitated  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  precipitate  should  be  purified  by  digestion  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

MERCURY,  lODURETED  BICHLORIDE 
OF.  Syn,  Hydraroyri  Bichloridum  iodorbtum. 
Prep.  (Lassaigne.)  Add  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the 
color  disappears,  gently  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

MERCURY,  lODO-BICHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
HruRARQYRi  ioxK>-BiCHLORJDUM.  Prep.  (BottUay.) 
Dissolve  biniodide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  crystallize.  *«*  Both  the 
above  preparations  possess  considerable  remedial 
powers  in  certain  complaints,  but  their  precise  ac- 
tion and  doses  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

MERCURY.  NITRATES  OF.  Prep,  1. 
{Protonitrate  of  mercury.)  Digest  mercury,  in 
excess,  in  nitric  acid  dilated  with  4  times  iU  weiofbt 
of  water  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  evaporate  and 
crystallize,  leaving  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the 
liquid.  By  re-solution  in  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

II.  {Pernitrate  of  mercury.)  By  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid  in  excess,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  prismatic 
crystals  of  this  salt  are  obtained. 

III.  {Sub nitrate  of  mercury.  Dinitrate  of  do. 
Hydrargyri  suhnitras,)  Prepared  by  saturating 
nitric  acid  with  mercury  by  heat,  and  then  throw- 
'off  the  solution  into  water,  and  collecting  and  dry- 


ing the  pTMsipitate.  It  m  also  fenned  whsa  te 
crystallized  pernitrate  of  meiciny  is  pot  ints  hoi 
water. 

Remarks,  This  prepantion  is  a  yellow  povte, 
bat  the  shade  varies  aocording  to  the  heat  of  Uk 
water  employed  to  etifoct  the  precipitatioD.  It  ■ 
largely  sold  by  a  certain  metropal^n  wboloils 
drug  house»  at  an  exorbitant  priee,  and  is  veoon- 
mended  for  the  extomporeneoos  piepantioB  of  the 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercnry,  aocording  to  th> 
formula  on  the  following  label  which  acoompsaiii 
eaoh  bottle  >— "  Hto&ami.  soBiimua.  Tsos  sere- 
ples  of  the  subnitTate  of  mercury  mixed  with  §m 
ounce  of  simple  eermte,  make  the  ung,  kydrmg, 
nitrat,  of  the  London  Fhannacopoeia." 

The  difference,  however,  between  meh  a  pep. 
aration,  and  the  ointment  of  the  college,  maSL  be 
very  evident,  not  only  as  to  its  appearance,  ■»&, 
and  general  properties,  bat  also  as  to  its  setnsl 
strength,  arguing,  merely,  from  the  weight  of  the 
metal  contained  in  each.  In  the  one,  the  meveo- 
ry  is  combined  with  a  large  ezoea  of  nitric  aeid<- 
in  the  other,  the  mercury  exists  in  the  state  of  a 
subsalt.  In  fact,  this  newly^invented  unguenium 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  P.  L.  (7)  posseescs  neither  the 
quantity  of  mercnry,  nor  of  nitric  acid,  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  besides  wantiog 
many  of  its  most  sensible  and  valuable  propertiea 
(Cooley,  Chem.f  iv.  374.) 

MERCURY,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  L  {Oxide 
of  Mercury.  PjaUutide  of  do.  Suboxide  ef  is. 
Black  oxide  of  do.  Gray  do,  do.  Ask  ds.  is 
Pulvis  Hydrargyri  Cinsreus.  Hydrargyri  Oxf- 
dum  Cinersum,  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.  Hyirsr- 
gyri  Oxydum,  P.  L.  1836.  Hydretrgyri  Oxyism 
Nigrum^  P.  D.  Oxide  gris  de  Meratre,  ft 
Sckwarxss  gesauertes  Queeksilber,  Ger.)  1.  (P 
L.)  Calomel  §j ;  lime  water  1  gallcm  ;  mix,agitiilf 
well,  decant  the  clear  after  subeidenee,  wrnk 
with  distilled  water,  dram,  and  dry  ;  wrapped  ii 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

2.  (P.  D.)    SubUmed  calomel  1  part ;  water  of 
caustic  potash  4  parts;  triturate  together, 
and  dry  as  above. 

3.  ~ 
mel  in  a  mortar  with  pure  poti 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Remarks.  The  above  oxide  is  a  very  dark  gray 
or  black  powder,  rapidly  suffering-  deoompoatioB 
when  exposed  to  light,  beoommg  olive  ootoed, 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  into  metallic  meiciiy 
and  binoxide.  When  it  has  a  gray  color  (as  that 
of  the  shops  usually  has)  it  contains  undeeompoBed 
calomel.  The  beautiful  6Ziie-black  or  dark  date- 
blue  powder  prepared  by  decomposiog  calomel 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  liqoon 
of  ammonia  and  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tyson  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  is  not  put 
protoxide  of  mereury,  but  a  mixture  of  that  osis 
in  variable  proportions  with  proto-ammonio-chloridi 
of  meroury,  and  possesses  much  mora  power  tbu 
the  pure  oxide.  Pure  protoxide  of  aeresrft 
"  digested  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  muriatic  adi 
remains  undissolved,  and  the  filtered  liqwr  it  otf 
affected  by  solution  of  potassa  or  by  oxalate  of  aB- 
monia.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  acetic  aeid,  aaA 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat"  (P.  L.)  Am  smtii- 
cine,  pure  protoxide  of  meroury  is  one  of  the  mild* 
est  of  the  mercurials,  and  ii  uaed  both  intenattf 


1.  (Donovan  and  Liebig.)  Briskly  triturate  cale* 
1  in  a  mortar  with  pure  potassa  in  excesa ;  wsA 
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aad  esteraaUy,  but  chiefly  as  a  fnroigaiityor  made 
into  ao  omtment  2>om.  ^  I^.  to  3  gia.  twice  a 
day. 

II.  {Binoxide  of  Meremy,  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do,)  Prep.  1. 
By  rRECiPiTATioif.  (Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Ru' 
brum,  P.  L.  l^ft^  Hydrargyri  Binoxydunif  P. 
L.  1836.)  Bicliloride  of  mercury  Jiv ;  water  6 
pinU ;  diasolye  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of  po- 
taasa  fj&xviij;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  d^  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Aemarka.  BinoxAde  of  mercury  prepared  as 
above  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
contains  a  little  combined  water ;  hence  its  readier 
solubility  in  acids  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  heat 
"  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
the  mercury  either  runs  into  globules,  or  is  totally 
diosipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.*' 
(P.  L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quently a  brick-zed  color,  arising  from  too  little 
alkali  being  used.  In  tnedieinej  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
tn  powder  or  made  mto  an  ointment  Do$e.  To 
induce  salivation,  ^  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
opium. 

2.  Bt  caix;ination.  {Red  precipitate  per  ss. 
Calcined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  Oxide  de 
Mercure  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothes  Queck- 
9ilber  oxyd,  Ger.  Mercuriue  prtBdpitatus  per  $e. 
Mercurius  calcinatua,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
caleinatusy  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rubrum,  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1834.)  Place 
mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
about  600°  F.,  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarks.  The  above  process  is  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  several  weeks  to 
complete  it  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
briiliant  scales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.  By  calcination  of  Nitrate  op  Mercuiiy. 
{^Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
precipitated  Mercury.  Mercurius  pradpitatus 
ruber.  Do.  do.  Corrosivus,  P.  L.  1720.  Mercu- 
rius corrosivus  ruber,  P.  Ii.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
Nitratus  Ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Nitri- 
co-oxydum,  P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.  Hydrargy- 
rum oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  £.  Do.  do.  Nitricum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mercure  rouge  par  VAcide  Ni- 
trique.  Ft.  Rother  pracipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)    Mercury  lb.  iij  ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss  ;  distilled 

^     water  2  pints  ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
^     dryness,  powder,  and  calcine  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  ^dually-increased  heat,  until  red  vapois 
cease  to  arise. 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  P.  £.  and  D.  are 
similar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
evaporation  and  calcination  to  be  peifonned  in  the 
same  vessel,  without  powderiag  or  stirring  the 
mass.  The  latter  process  is  said  by  Mr  Barker  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
states,  that  "  the  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  a  cast-iron  pot"  (Manual  of  Chem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
over  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
tnrbance  until  the  process  is  concluded.    The  heat 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  merenry 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  112  lbs. 
of  red  precipitate.    (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Red  precipitate  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contains  a  little 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mercury ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  tlie  last  two  preparations.  It  ia 
more  generally  used  as  an  escharotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  **  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  £.)  It  is  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors. 
**  Neither  lime  water  nor  tfulphnreted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled."  (P.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Hy- 
drargyri Phosphas.  Prep.  (Prus.  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  (Sub- 
sulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth*9 
mineral.  Turbith*s  do.  Queen*s  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  minerale.  Hydrargyri  subsulphas.  Do. 
do.  flavus.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuj^um, 
P.  D.  Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  Subsulphate  de  mercure,  Fr.  Gelbes 
Schwefelsaures  Quecksilberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
I.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts ;  triturate  together  in  an  earthen 
mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  dram  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  is 
used  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  medicine.  Dose. 
As  an  alterative  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  emetic  3  to 
5  gxB. ;  as  an  eirhine  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuff*,  and  snified  up 
the  nose.     It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

II.  (Persulphate  of  Mercury.  Bipersulphate 
of  do.  Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
sulpheu.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  6  parts 
m  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Used  to  make  calomel 

Remarks.  When  2  parts  of  mercury  are  gently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protosulphate 
of  mercury  is  formed ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  bisulphate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  this  sulphate  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  yellow  subsulphate  of  meircury  is  precipitated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bisulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.) 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TosuLPHURET.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  water  in  which  calomel  is  sus- 
pended. A  black  powder.  This  is  the  pure  black 
sulphuret  or  protosulphuret. 
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II.  {Biaulpktiret  of  mercury.  Red  sulphuret 
of  da.  Factitioue  cinnabar,  Vermilion.  Cin^ 
nabaris  factitia',  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus  uul- 
phuratus  ruberf  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  bisul- 
phuretum  rubrum,  P.  L.  1809  &,  1824.    Hydrar- 

fyri  sulphuretumf  P.  L.  1836.  Ktwdfiaptt  Gr. 
hutosulphure  de  mercure  ;  sulphure  de  mercure 
rouge,  Fr.  Zinnober,  Get.)  Prep.  (P.  I*)  Mer- 
cury lb.  ij  ;  Buiphur  Jv ;  melt  together,  and  cou- 
tinue  the  beat  till  the  mixture  swelle  up,  then  cover 
the  Tessel,  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  when 
cold,  powder  and  sublime.  The  formulfB  of  the 
other  colleges  are  similar. 

Remarks,  Bisulphuret  of  mercury  has  a  dark- 
red  semi-crystalline  appearance  in  the  mass,  but 
acquires  a  brilliant  scarlet  color  by  powdering.  It 
is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  insoluble.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  pigment ;  but  it  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  vermifuge,  and  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  gout.  Dose.  10  to 
30  grs. ;  as  a  fumigative  3j  or  3ij  thrown  on  a 
red-hot  iron.  When  pure,  "  it  is  totally  dissipated 
by  heat ;  and  on  potash  being  added  to  it,  runs 
into  globules  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  them. 
Spirit,  water,  or  acetic  acid  digested  on  it,  acquires 
no  color,  nor  is  either  of  these  menstrua  afterwards 
affected  by  iodide  of  potassium."  (P.  L.)  See 
Vkruilion. 

MERCURY,  BLACK  SULPHURET.    Syn. 

BiSUU'HDRBT  OF  MsRCUHY  WITH  SuLPHUR.     EtHI- 

OP8  Mineral.  ^Tmops  minbralis,  (P.  L.  1745.) 
Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Hy- 
drargyrum  SULPUURETUM  NIGRUM,   (P.  L.  1824  &. 

p.  D.)  Hydrargyri  Sulphurbtum  cum  Sulphure, 
(P.  L.  1836.)    Sulphure  de  Mercure  noir,  (Fr.) 

SCIIWARZES  SCHWEFELaUBCKSILBBR,  (Gcr.)      This 

is  properly  a  mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  in  variable  quantities.  The  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  order  it  to  be  prepared  by  tritura- 
ting together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  sulphur  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 
On  the  large  scale,  it  is  generally  made  by  melting 
the  ingredients  together,  and  afterwards  reducing 
the  mass  to  fine  powder  in  a  mill  or  morlRr. 

Pur.,  Uses,  ^c,  Ethiops  mineral  is  a  heavy 
black  powder.  It  is  frequently  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, and  sometimes  adulterated.  If  it  contain 
free  mercury,  it  will  stain  a  piece  of  bright  copper 
or  gold  lohite  when  rubbed  on  it;  if  it  contain 
charcoal,  blacklead,  or  bone  black,  these  will  re- 
main behind  when  it  is  heated.  Its  sp.  gr.  will  in- 
dicate whether  it  contains  the  proper  quantity  of 
mercury.  When  pure  it  is  totally  dissipated  by 
heat,  (without  incandescence,)  no  charcoal  or  phos- 
phate of  lime  being  left.  (P.  L.)  It  has  been  said 
to  be  vennifuge  and  alterative,  and  has  been  used 
in  some  cutaneous  and  glandular  diseases,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  Inert     Dose  5  to  30  grs. 

MESITULE.  This  name  has  been  applied  by 
Kane  to  the  theoretical  organic  radical  of  which 
acetone  is  presumed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxide. 
Chloride  of  mesitule  is  made  by  acting  on  acetone 
with  perchloride  of  phosphorus ;  and  this  com- 
pound, by  the  action  «f  pure  potaasa  water,  yields 
chloride  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  mesitule. '  Me- 
sitylene  is  obtained  with  other  products  when 
•cetone  is  distilled  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
(Kane.) 


MESOXALIC  ACID.  A  new  add  famed 
with  other  products  when  a  saturated  sohitkni  of 
alloxanate  of  baryta  or  strontia  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  It  possesBes  but  little  preetinl  im- 
portance. 

MET  ACETONE.  A  oolorleas,  etbeml  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  Bogar 
and  8  parts  of  finely -powdered  quicklime  at  a  heit 
of  about  285^,  and  adding  water  to  the  product 

METALDEHYDE.  The  volatile  piiBDatie 
cr>'stals  that  form  in  aldehyde  when  kept  at  aidi- 
nary  temperatures.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 

METALLOIDS.  (From  ;<cra>Xoy,  a  metej,  and 
tiipSy  form.)  In  Chemistry,  non-metallie  inflain- 
mable  bodies,  as  sulphur,  phoiqphorus,  &c.  The 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  hafe  also 
been  called  metalloids,  but  are  more  propeiiy 
termed  metals. 

METALS.  Syn.  Mbtaitz,  {Fr.)  Mitalli, 
{Oer.)  From  metallum,  or  iitrmXXov,  a  metal  la 
Chemistry,  metals  are  electro-positi?e  bodies 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  weight,  lustre, 
fusibility,  and  power  of  conducting  electricity.  Al 
the  metals  are  chemical  elements.  Their  indirid* 
ual  or  distinctive  characters  will  be  found  described 
in  their  alphabetical  places. 

METAM ARGARIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  foniK 
ed  along  with  metoleic  acid  by  the  actim  of  sal- 
phuric  acid  on  twice  its  weight  of  olive  oil. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  or 
heating  to  redness  a  concentrated  solution  of  pbo»- 
phoric,  or  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  latter  mode 
of  preparation  yiel<te  a  hydrated  acid  It  proda* 
ces  precipitates  in  solutions  of  most  of  the  baea, 
which  are  metaphosphates.  The  metaphospbate 
of  soda  is  formed  when  pyrophosphate  of  aoda  ii 
heated  to  low  redness.     It  is  deliquescent 

METMEGLIN.  (From  metk,  Ger.,  meal) 
Syn.  Hydromel  vinosuv.  Prep.  Honey  1  cvL; 
water  24  gallons ;  mix  in  a  cask,  and  stir  dally 
until  dissolved,  then  add  yeast  1  pint,  and  bops  1 
lb.,  previously  boiled  in  water  1  gallon,  along  vith 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  1  barrel ;  mix 
well,  and  ferment  Contains  on  the  average  about 
7  to  8{  of  alcohol.  Mead  and  metheglin  are  fre- 
quently confounded  together. 

METHIONIC  ACID.  A  sour  liquid,  obtai&ed 
from  methionate  of  baryta,  in  the  same  way  as 
isethionic  acid  is  from  isethionate  of  baryta. 

METHIONATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep.  Sart- 
rate  ether  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  | 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo^here,  dQote* 
with  water,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  when  nearly  about  to  crystallize  add  an  equal 
bulk  of  alcohol ;  methionate  of  baryta  will  be  pre* 
cipitated,  and  may  be  purified  by  re-solutioo  aad 
crystallization.  Resembles  chlorate  of  potasb,aod 
is  soluble  in  water. 

METHULE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  pj- 
roxilic  spirit  Iodide,  chloride,  bromide.  flnoMJib 
and  sulphuret  of  methule  have  been  fomwd  (Sm 
Ptroxilic  Spirit.) 

METHULE,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Htmati  o» 
Methylinb.  Methylic  Ether.  Prep.  Distil  a 
mixture  of  equal  volume  of  pyrosilie  spirit  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  pass  the  evolved  vapors  first 
through  milk  of  lime,  and  then  through  a  sezi«  of 
Woolfs  bottles,   containing  water.    I'be  vatef 
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then  be  gently  heated,  and  the  gas  collected 
over  mercury.  It  may  be  dried  and  deprived  of 
andecompoeed  pyroxilic  spirit  by  pure  potaaaa. 
*  Water  afaeorbs  37  times  its  volame  of  this  gas. 
When  this  gas  a  brought  into  contact  with  the  va- 
por of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  with  the 
latter,  forming  sulphate  of  methule. 

M£THYIIA.L.  a  peculiar  ethereal  liquid  ob> 
tained  along  with  other  products  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit,  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
man^inese. 

METHYLENE.  A  peculiar  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, obtained  from  pyroxilic  spirit 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT.  Prep.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  am- 
monia in  solution,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  A 
ali^t  excess  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  aids  the 
crystallization.    Used  in  blowpipe  assays. 

MICROSCOPE.  The  use  of  a  brilliant  port- 
fire has  been  lately  adopted  with  considerable  sue- 
ceos  as  a  substitute  for  the  lime-light  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope.  A  clear  and  powerful  light 
may  be  thus  produced  at  very  little  expense  and 
trouble.  A  single  microscope  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  piercing  a  small  round  hole  in  a  slip 
of  metal,  and  introducing  into  it  a  drop  of  water, 
which  will  immediately  assume  a  globular  form  on 
each  side  of  the  metal,  and  possess  considerable 
magnifying  power.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
of  a  minnow  may  also  be  used. 

MIIiK.  Syn.  Lac,  (Lot.)  Lait,  (Fr.)  Milch, 
(Ger.')  The  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  its  being  alone  sufficient  to  sup- 
port and  increase  the  growth  of  the  young  of  every 
species  of  mammalia ;  at  pnce  supplying  materials 
for  the  formation  of  the  osseous,  fleshy,  and  liquid 
piRtions  of  the  body.  Cow*s  milk,  of  average 
qaality,  contains  from  10  to  ISg  of  solid  matter 
when  evaporated  to  dryness  by  steam  heat,  and 
has  the  mean  sp.  gr.  1*030 ;  while  that  of  the 
sidmined  milk  is  about  I'OdS ;  and  of  the  cream 
1-0244.  (Ure.)  The  average  cream  of  cow's  milk 
contains  4-5g  of  butter,  3-5$  of  curd,  and  92%  of 
whey.  (Berzelius.)  The  skimmed  milk  consists 
of  water  929%,  curd  2'S%,  sugar  of  milk  3*5g,  lac- 
tic acid,  lactate  of  potash,  and  a  trace  of  lactate 
of  iron  0'6§,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash  and 
earthy  phosphates  (lime)  0'2%.  (Berzelius.) 

Milk  may  be  preserved  in  stout  well -corked  and 

1    wired  bottles  by  heating  them  to  the  boiling  point 

^  in  a  water-bath,  by  which  the  small  quantity  of 

■•enclosed  air  becomes  decomposed.     Milk,  or  green 

^  gooseberries,  or  peas,  thus  treated,  will  keep  for  2 

years.    Some  persons  add  a  few  grains  of  calcined 

magnesia  to  each  bottle  of  milk  before  corking  it. 

(See  Cows,  Cream,  Dairy,  Chebbb,  &c.) 

*«*  Milk  should  not  be  kept  in  lead  or  zinc  ves- 
sels,   as  it  speedily  dissolves  a  portion  of  those 
metala 
I        MILK,  ELEPHANTS.    Syn,  Urine  d'Ele- 
y  iBAKT.     Prep.  Gum  benzoin  2  oz. ;  rectified  spir- 
!   JiB  of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve ;  add  boiling  water  2^ 
pints,  a^^tate  for  5  minutes  in  a  strong  corked  bot- 
tle, and  when  cold,  strain,  and  add  lump  sugar 
lilh. 
MILK  OF  ROSES.    Syn.  Lac  RosiE.    Prep. 
\    L  {English.)  a.  Liquor  of  potassa,  oil  of  almonds, 
:    and  hot  water,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitate  till  perfectly 
mized ;  then  add  rose  water  3  oz. ;  and  again  agi- 


tate well — h.  To  the  last  add  orange-flower  water 
i  oz.— -c.  To  either  the  first  or  second  add  essence 
of  bergamot  1  dr. — d.  Blanched  Joi^an  almonds  4 
oz. ;  oil  of  almonds,  Castile  soap,  and  white  wax, 
of  each  i  oz. ;  spermaceti  1  dr. ;  make  an  emul- 
sion with  rose  water  1^  lb. ;  strain,  and  add  oil  of 
lavender  15  drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  8  oz. : 
mix.  This  keep*  well^ — e.  Either  of  the  last  may 
be  diversified  by  adding  a  little  tincture  of  benzoin, 
or  bitter  almonds,  or  by  substituting  elder-flower 
water  for  rose  water. 

IL  (French.)  Rose  water  1  quart ;  tmctnres  of 
benzoin  and  storax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  roses  ^ 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  2  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  (Oerman.)  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead 
(P.  L.)  and  spirits  of  lavender,  of  each  1  oz. ;  rose 
water  6  oz. ;  soft  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  used  as  cosmetic 
washes. 

MINCE  MEAT.  (In  Cookery.)  Prep.  Stoned 
raisins,  currants,  sugar,  and  suet,  of  each  2  lbs. ; 
sultana  raisins,  boiled  beef,  (lean  and  tender,)  of 
each  1  lb. ;  apples  4  lbs. ;  juice  of  2  lemons ;  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  chopped  very  fine ;  mixed  spice 
^  lb. ;  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
brandy  a  glass  or  two ;  chop  the  whole  very  fine. 
It  may  be  varied  by  adding  other  spice  or  flavor- 
ing, and  the  addition  of  eggs,  or  the  substitution  of 
chopped  fpwl  or  veal  for  beef,  accorduig  to  fancy 

MINERAL  MARMORATUM.  L  Anhy- 
drous  phosphoric  acid  48  grs. ;  pure  caustic  lime  52 
gis. ;  both  finely  pulverized ;  mix  rapidly  in  a  mortar. 

*«*  This  powder  soon  becomes  moist ;  it  must 
therefore  be  brought  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  has  been  cleaned  and 
dried ;  the  powder  is  to  be  well  pressed  into  the 
cavity,  smoothed  ofiT,  and  moistened  on  its  surface. 
It  is  white  and  durable,  and  soon  acquires  great 
hardness.  In  its  composition  it  resembles  the  nat- 
ural earthy  matter  of  the  teeth.  (Lancet) 

II.  Mix  a  little  finely -powdered  glass  with  some 
mineral  suceedaneum.  (No.  II.)  Inferior  to  the 
last,  and  dark  colored. 

MINERAL  METALLIC  CEMENT.  Prep. 
Add  finely -levigated  steel  filings  to  some  mineral 
iUccedaneum^  (No.  II.)  Used  to  fill  hollow  teeth. 
Dark  colored;  inferior  to  the  mineral  marmora' 
turn. 

MINERAL  SUCCEDANEUM.  Prep.  L 
Heat  gold  in  a  bright  iron  ladle,  and  add  enough 
pure  mercury  to  render  it  of  a  doughy  consistence 
at  the  heat  of  hot  water.  For  use,  a  little  must  be 
kneaded  os  hot  as  possible  in  the  hand  and  wedged 
into  the  cavities  of  the  teeth.  Keeps  its  color 
well. 

II.  A  mixture  of  tinfoil  and  quicksilver.  As  last. 
Turns  dark.    All  the  above  are  used  by  dentists. 

MINIUM.  Syn.  Red  Leau.  Rsn  Oxide  of 
Lead.  Minium,  (Fr.)  Mknnage,  {Ger.)  Plumbi 
oxYDUM  RoBRUM,  (Lat.)  Prep.  The  best  red  lead 
is  prepared  by  exposing  ground  and  elutriated  mas- 
sacot,  or  dross  of  lead,  in  shallow  iron  trays,  (about 
12  inches  square,  and  about  4  or  5  inches  deep,) 
piled  up  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
to  a  heat  of  about  600  to  650^,  and  occasionally 
stirring  about  till  it  acquires  the  proper  color.  The 
furnace  employed  for  the  preparation  of  massicot 
during  the  dty,  usually  possesses  sufiicient  residu- 
ary heat  doruig  the  night  for  this  process,  by  which 
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fuel  is  saved.  Lead  for  the  above  purpoee  should 
be  as  pore  as  possible.  Uicd  as  a  pigment)  and 
to  make  plasters. 

MITHRIDATIUM.  Syn,  Confectio  Damo- 
CRATis,  (P.  L.  1746.)  This  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  forty 'five  ingredients,  and  contained  1  gr.  of 
opium  in  each  ^ 

MIXTURE.  Sytu  Mistura,  (JUt.)  (In 
Fharxact.)  a  compound  liquid  medicine,  taken 
in  divided  doses.  Mixtures  are  usually  extempo- 
raneous preparations,  and  in  prescribing  them,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  together  substances 
that  decompose  each  other,  nor  to  order  heavy 
powders  that  speedily  separ&te  by  subsidence. 
Emulsions,  juleps,  and  mucilages,  are  included  un- 
der this  head  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Fharmacopceia.  Mixtures  are  usually  dispensed  in 
flat  octagonal  6  or  8  oz.  bottles,  with  long  necks, 
or  in  regular  octagons,  with  short  necks,  having 
the  doses  marked  on  the  glass,  to  which  the  strength 
jf  the  medicine  is  made  to  correqwnd.  (See 
Dradohts,  Emulsions,  Jdleps.) 

MIXTURE,  ALKALINE.  Syru  Mistura 
Alkalina.  Prep.  Liquor  of  potassa  Siss ;  tincture 
of  opium  3j ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  3ij ;  water  Jvss ; 
mix.  Anodyne  and  antacid.  Do9e.  1  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  flatulence,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  ALMOND.  Syn,  Milk  of  Al- 
MONDs ;  Emulsion  of  do.  M.  AMvaoALiB,  (P.  L.) 
M.  Amygdala  RUM,  (P.  E.  and  D.)  Lac  Amyg- 
dala. Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Confection  of  almonds 
Jiiss ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time  in  a  mortar,  then  strain  through 
linen. 

IL  (P.  E.)  Sweet  almonds  ^ij  3ij ;  blanch,  add 
white  su^r  {v ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  further 
add  mucilage  f  5»)  (or  powdered  gum  3Hj  ;)  mix 
well,  then  triturate  with  water  1  quart,  gradually 
added,  and  strain. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3i8s ;  do. 
bitter  almonds  3ij  ;  sugar  Jss ;  water  ^^xxij. 

IV.  (Pereira.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3iv; 
powdered  gum  3j  ;  white  sugar  3ij ;  water  f  Jviss. 

Remarks.  The  last  formula  produces  the  article 
usually  employed  in  dispensing  in  the  shops.  The 
addition  of  a  little  more  sugar  renders  it  pieasanter ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  as  in  the 
Dublin  form,  or  a  drachm  or  two  of  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water,  may  occasionally  be  added  to  diver- 
sify the  flavor.  Dose.  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  ad  li- 
iHtum,  as  a  demulcent  and  emollient  in  coughs  and 
colds,  or  as  a  vehicle  ibr  more  active  medicines. 

MIXTURE,  AMMONIA.  Syn.  M.  Ammo- 
HIM  CARBONATia  Prsp.  (St  B.  H.)  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  Sji ;  pimento  water  f  Jiv  ;  pure  water 
f  Jvj;  mix.  Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4 
tiroes  a  day,  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  headache, 
&.C.,  accompanied  by  lowness  of  spirits. 

MIXTURE,  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
Syn.  M.  Ammonijb  Acetatis.  Prep.  A  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  ^\es ;  nitre  9ij  ;  camphor 
mixture  ^vj ;  rose  sirup  %» ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic in  inflammatory  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  AMM6nIACUM.  Syn.  Milk 
OF  Ammoniacum.  Emulsion  of  do.  Lac  Ammo- 
MiACL  M.  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
Ih)  Ammoniaeum  3v;  wator  1  pint;  gradoally 


mix,  by  trituration,  and  strain  thioagh  Saen.  Dos^  \ 
f  ^ss  to  f  ^,  eiUier  alone  or  combined  whb  sqnilk 
or  ipecacuanha,  as  an  expectorant  and  demoloaii 
in  chronic  coughs,  humoral  asthsia,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  M.  Axon- 
NA.  JoLBp  Calmanb.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Sir^ 
of  opium  3ij ;  sirup  of  orange  flowets  Stj  ;  teOscs 
water  Jiv ;  mix.    To  allay  pain,  induce  sleqi,  kit. 

II.  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  sirop  of  poppiei  $; 
fetid  spirit  of  ammonia  Siss ;  oils  of  diU  and  ash 
seed,  of  each  3  drops ;  water  ^vtm ;  mix.  Dmu 
A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  the  diarrhot 
of  infants  accompanied  with  pain. 

MIXTURE,  ANTACID.  Syn.  M.  Axtici- 
DA.  Prep.  I.  (Ryan.)  Sofution  of  potssa  fSij; 
lime  water  f  f  viij  ;  calcined  magnesia  3j ;  oil  of 
peppermint  5  drops;  tinct  of  ophun  f3j;  ohl 
Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  daily  ii 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  acidity,  &4^ 

II.  (Collier.) — a.  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  compoad 
tincture  of  cardamoms  jiss ;  tincture  od*  ginger  f 3$; 
pimento  water  Jvj  ;  mix.  Stimulant,  aDtaeii 
Dose.  2  tablespoonfuls  every  second  or  third  bnr, 
in  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  acidity,  after  nr- 
feits,  &«. — h.  Chalk  mixture  f^v;  tinctuiesofei* 
techu  and  cinnamon,  of  each  ^;  mix.  Ihm. 
1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  after  every  liquid  dejectiflo  is 
diarrhoea. 

MIXTURE,  ANTICROUPAL.  Syiu  ItSi- 
NEC  A.  Prep.  (Jadelot)  Infusion  of  eeoega  |iT; 
sirup  of  ipecacuanha  3j  ;  oxymel  of  sqoiib  oe) ; 
tartarized  antimony  1^  gts. ;  mix.  Due.  Bj 
spoonfuls  in  croup. 

MIXTURE,  ANTI-EPILEPTIC.  8y^  Jt 
Anti-epileptica.  Prep.  (M.  Lemoine.)  liqvir 
of  ammonia  12  drops  ;  simp  of  orange  floirenjj; 
distilled  water  of  Dnden  flowers  ^ij  ;  do.  of  cbaiy 
laurel  {ss ;  mix.  According  to  M.  Lemouw,  tliii 
is  a  specific  in  epilepsy. 

MIXTURE,  ANTIHYSTERIC.  Sys.  Bt 
ANTiHVffTERiCA.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Simp  of 
wormwood  ^  ;  tincture  of  castor  Sss ;  valeraa 
water  and  orange -flower  water,  of  each  jij ;  ether 
3j ;  mix. 

II.  AsafoBtida  3j ;  peppermint  water  f  vj ;  tritu- 
rate together,  then  add  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian  3ij ;  tincture  of  castor  3iij ;  sulphuric  etber 
Siss  ;  mix.     Dose.  Jss,  3  or  4  times  daily. 

MIXTURE,  ANTISCROFULOUS.  «y«. 
M.  Antiscrofclosa.  Prep.  Tincture  of  biefalsndo 
of  gold  30  drops;  tincture  of  iodine  40  diofs; 
tincture  of  gentian  3j ;  simple  sirup  Srij;  raw 
water  Jv ;  mix.  Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful  3  or  3 
times  daily,  observing  to  shake  the  bottle  be^ 
pouring  out  the  liquid.  •#•  The  writer  of  tMi 
article  has  seen  repeated  instances  of  the  exeeHeft 
effects  of  this  medicine  in  scrofula,  sypbilii,  aid 
various  glandnlar  diseases. 

MIXTURE,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.%. 
ANTisPASMODiCA.  Prep.  I.  (CoUicr.)  «.  AssMUa 
and  camphor  mixtures,  of  each  fJiisB;  tinctsKsC 
valerian  f  Jj ;  mix.  Dose.  1  tablespooofol  e««y 
third  or  fourth  hour.  h.  Fetid  spirit  of  anmsBa, 
sirup  of  saffron,  and  tincture  of  raleriso,  of  each 
f3iij ;  camphor  mixture  f  ^viss;  mix.  Dos^  2  os 
3  tablespoonfuls  as  above. 

IL  Tincture  of  castor  3j ;  snlphnrio  ether  and 
laudannm,  of  each  10  drops;  eimiamoB  vatir 
f  {isB ;  mix  for  a  dose,  to  be  taken  thiioe  adsy. 
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III.  Volatile  tincture  of  Taleriaii,  aad  tinctnre 
of  eastor»  of  each  3v ;  tinctare  of  henbane  3ij ; 
peppermuit  water  and  camphor  mixture)  of  each 
fiiea ;  mix.    Dose.  1  tabloBpoonfal  3  or  4  times  a 

MIXTURE,  APERIENT.  Syn.  M.  Apb- 
miBNa.  Prep.  L  (Abemethy.)  Epsom  aalta  3iy ; 
mmina  3ij ;  infusion  of  senna  f  3vj  ;  tinctare  of 
aemaa  f3ij  ;  spearmint  water  f^  ;  pure  water  f^ij ; 
mfx.   Doee.  A  wine-glassful  or  more.  (See  Black 

]>*AVOHT.) 

II.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3j ;  Epsom  salts 
§j ;  pennyroyal  water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Doee.  A 
wine-glassful  twice  a  day  in  atonic  amenorrhcBa. 

MIXTURE,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  M.  Aao- 
MATicA.  Potion  ajiomatmiue,  (Fr.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
God.)  Sirup  of  clove-giUyflower  ^ ;  spirits  oS 
<nnnan|on  3iv ;  confection  of  hyacinth  3ij ;  pep- 
permint and  <nai^e-flower  water,  of  each 


IL  (St.  B.  H.)  Aromatic  confection  Siiss ;  pure 
water  f  Jv ;  pimento  water  f  Jiij ;  mix.  An  ox- 
oelient  aromatic  in  diarrhoea,  heartburn,  flatulence, 
acidity,  &«.  Dose.  A  table^Monful  or  two  every 
8  or  3  hours. 

MIXTURE,  ARSENICAL.  Syn.  M.  arsb- 
HiCALis.  Prep.  Liquor  of  araenite  of  potassa,  P. 
L^  3iij  ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  3v ;  cin- 
namon water  Jiij  ;  pure  water  Jiv ;  mix.  Dose, 
Jas  twice  a  day  after  a  full  meal,  in  agues,  peri- 
odic headacbee,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rhenma- 
tism,  &c.  *«*  It  should  be  exhibited  with  cau- 
tion, and  its  effects  watched. 

MIXTURE,  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn.  Milk  op 
AaAFCETiDA.  M.  AsAjroETiDA,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Lac 
DO.  Prep  (P.  L.)  A8af(Qetida3v;  water  1  pint; 
mix  gradually,  triturating  all  the  while.  The 
Dublin  College  orders  only  half  the  above  quantity 
of  asafoetida,  and  pennyroyal  instead  of  pure  wa- 
ter. Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  ^  to 
Ih  <^9  chiefly  in  hysteria.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
enema  in  flatulent  colic,  worms,  hooping-cough, 
and  convulsions  of  children. 

MIXTURE,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  M.  as- 
TUMOSNS.  Prep.  I..  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  ca- 
techu 3ij,  (or  tincture  Jj ;)  cinnamon  water  Jviij ; 
diHolve.  Dose.  1  to  3  tablespooufuls  after  every 
liquid  dejectimi,  in  diarrhooa  or  dysentery. 

II.  (PradeL)  Tannin  12  grs. ;  tincture  of  rha- 
tany  3j ;  simple  simp  3vij  ;  mucilage  |j ;  camphor 
laiztnre  f  iv ;  mix.     As  last. 

MIXTURE,  ATROPHIC.  Syn.  M.  atbo- 
nnCA.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of  potassium 
Sty ;  lettuce  water  ^viij ;  peppermint  water  3ij ; 
«nxp  of  marshmallow  ^ ;  mix. 

MLXTURE,  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
M.  Baubami  Pbruviani.  Prep.  Strained  honey 
aad  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  3ij  ;  mix  by  tritura- 
tiony  and  add  gradually  decoction  of  liquorice  §vj, 
^  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  20  drops,  tincture  of 
>^  grange-peel  §ss ;  mix  welL  Dose.  1  to  2  table- 
KioonfuLs  2  or  3  times  a  day  m  debility. 

MIXTURE,  BARLEY.  Syn.  M.  Hoarai, 
(P.  £.)  The  same  as  the  compound  decoction  of 
liariey,  P.  L.     (See  Decoctions.) 

MIXTURE,  BRANDY.  Syn.  M.  SnBrrus 
ViNi  Galuci,  (P.  L.)  Eoo  Fur,  (vulgo.)  Prep. 
Bkandy  and  cinnamon  water,  of  eaich  f  Jiv ;  yeln 
if  2  eggs ;  white  sugar  ^ ;  oil  of  omiiamon  2 


drope ;  mix.  A  valuable  stimulant  and  restorative 
in  low  feverS)  and  extreme  exhaustion  from  hemor- 
rhages, dbc  Dose.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  occa- 
sionally. **  Did  the  College  practically  test  the 
quality  of  their  *  egg'hot*  bef<»«  deciding  on  the 
formula  7" 

MIXTURE,  BRUCINE.  Syn.  M.  Brucia 
PoTio  vriMULANTE.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Pure 
brucia  5  grs.;  white  sugar  3ij ;  water  i^\j  ;  mix 
carefully.  Dose.  ^  to  a  whole  tablespoonful  night 
and  morning. 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Camphoe 
JvLEP.  Do.  Water.  M.  Caiiphorjb,  (P.  L.  E.  & 
D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Camphor  3n ;  rectified  spirit  10 
drops  ;  triturate  together,  then  gradually  add  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  triturate  and  strain.  The  E^nbargh 
College  oiders  camphor  3j ;  sugar  and  sweet  al- 
mond^, of  each  ^ss ;  water  1  pint  Dose.  2  to  4 
tablespoonfuls.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicinea 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR  AND  MAGNE- 
SIA. SyjL  M.  Camphors  CUM  Magnesia.  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Camphor  10  grs.,  (12  m.  P.  D. ;)  carbonate 
of  magnesia  25  gra,  (3ss  P.  D. ;)  triturate  together, 
then  i^d  gradually  water  f  f  vj,  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Antacid,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne. 
Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls.  Used  without  strain- 
ing. 

MIXTURE,  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  M.  Capsigl 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of  capsicum  f  3ij ;  infu- 
sion of  rases  f  jvj ;  mix.  Stimnlai4  in  dyspepsia, 
&c.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner. 

MIXTURE,  CARMINATIVE.  Syn.  ML 
Carminativa.  Prep.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Calcined  mag- 
nesia 3ss;  peppermint  water  f3iiaB;  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  f  Ses ;  spirit  of  caraway  f  3iv ; 
sirup  of  ginger  f  3i) ;  mix  for  1  or  $1  doses.  An- 
tacid and  carminative. 

MIXTURE,  CASCARILLA.  Syn.  M.  Cas- 
CARii^LiB  ooMPosiTA,  (P.  L)  Prep.  Infusion  of 
cascarilla  f  Jxvij  ;  vinegar  of  squills  f  ^ ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor  f  ^ij ;  mix.  Dose,  f  ^ 
to  f  Jias  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  chronic  cough  and 
asthma,  and  in  the  catarrh  of  elderiy  people. 

MIXTURE,  CASTOR  OIL.  ^n.  M.  Ri- 
oiNi.  Emulsio  puROANa  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Castor 
oil  ^ ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  peppennint  water  §» ;  sirup 
^ ;  pure  water  Jij  ;  make  an  emulsion.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  exhibiting  castor  oil  to  peisons 
who  dislike  it. 

MIXTURE,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  M.  Ca- 
THARTicA.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sulphate  of 
potash  3ij ;  water  f  Jvss ;  tineture  of  jalap  f  3iv ; 
mix.  Dose.  2  tablespoonfuls  every  2  hours. 

MIXTURE,  CHALK.  Syn.  Cretaceous 
Mixture.  M.  CRETiS,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  Jss ;  sugar  3iij  ;  gum  mix- 
ture (mucilage)  f  Jiss ;  triturate,  then  add  cinna- 
mon water  fjxviij;  mix  The  Ed.  Ph.  orders 
spirit  of  cinnamon  f  SJ  to  the  above  quantity.  An- 
tacid, absorbent  Dose.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  aromatic  confection, 
m  heartburn,  and  in  diairbawi  after  every  liquid 
motion. 

MIXTURE,  CINCHONA.  Syn.  Bark  Mix- 
ture. M.  Cinchona.  Prep.  L  (Copland.)  Con- 
fection of  red  roses  Jss ;  boiling  decoction  of  bark 
f  Jviij ;  tritttFRta,  in  10  minates  stram,  aad  add  <fi- 
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hited  sulphuric  acid  Zm ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  3iy ; 
shake  well.  Febrifuge,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 
Dote,  1  to  3  tableepoonfuls,  S  or  3  times  a  day. 

II.  To  the  last  add  Epsom  salts  Jss ;  Dose  and 
uses  as  last.     Slightly  aperient 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA.  Syn.  M.  Copaiba 
Prep,  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3iij ;  li- 
quor of  potassa  Siss ;  triturate  together,  and  grad- 
ually add  barley-water,  ^▼i'i^  ^i^o  of  the  best 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  drug. 

II.  (St  B.  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  f  3iij  ;  muci- 
lage f  f  ifj ;  triturate  together,  and  make  an  emul- 
sion with  pimento  water  f  Jij ;  pure  water  f  Jir. 
Dose,  Of  either  of  the  above,  1  tn  3  tablespoonfuls 
3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, 6lc. 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA  AND  OLIBANUM. 
Syn.  M.  CoPAiBiB  CUM  Olibano.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
Balsam  of  copaiba  ^ss ;  olibanum  3ij ;  mucilage 
Jias ;  honey  Jj  ;  cinnamon  water  Jv.     As  last 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA,  (VINOUS.)  Syn, 
M.  CopAiBiB  VIN08A.  Prsp,  (Fuller.)  Copaiba 
Jij  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  triturate  together,  add  sirup 
of  tolu  Jij ;  again  mix  well,  then  further  add  white 
vine  fyv.  Dose,  A  dessert-spoonful  3  or  4  times 
«  day. 

MIXTURE,  COSMETIC.  Syn,  M.  Cos- 
VETicA.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds,  and  oil  of  tartar, 
of  each  ^ij,  (or  liquor  of  potassa  Jiij  ;)  rose  water 
Jv  ;  mix  well.     Used  to  clear  the  complexion. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE.  Syn,  M.  Cre- 
ASOTi.  M.  Crkazoti,  (P.  E.)  Prep,  Creosote 
and  acetic  acid,  of  each  16  drops ;  mix,  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  juniper  and  sirup,  of  each  f  ^  ; 
water  fjxiv;  agitate  well  together.  Dose,  f^ 
to  f  Jij  in  Yomiting,  especially  to  relieve  or  prevent 
sea-sickness. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE,  (ALKALINE.) 
Syn.  M.  Crbasoti  alkalina.  Prep.  (AUnatt) 
Creosote  and  solution  of  potassa,  of  each  3j ; 
white  sugar  3ij ;  triturate  together,  then  add 
camphor  mixture  f  Jvj  ;  mix  well. 

MIXTURE,  CUBEBS.  Syn,  M.  Cvbeem. 
Prep,  (Ft.  H.)  Powdered  cubebs  g,  (or  essence 
Jss ;)  sirup  and  mucilage,  of  each  Jiss ;  triturate, 
then  add  cinnamon  water  f  Jvj.  Dose.  2  table- 
spoonfuls  in  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

MIXTURE,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn,  M.  PoTAssii  Iodidi.  Prep,  Cyanide  of 
potassium  1  gr. ;  sirup  |j ;  water  5V  ;  mix.  Dose, 
1  dessert-spoonful. 

MIXTURE,  DEMULCENT.  Syn,  M.  De- 
tfULCENs.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Mucilage  ^ ;  oil 
of  almonds  and  sirup  of  tolu,  of  each  Jss ;  triturate, 
and  add  water  f  Jyj ;  mix  well. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Decoction  of  marshmallow 
f  Jvj ;  sirup  f  Jj ;  mix. 

,  III.  Spermaceti  3ij;  yelkof  1  egg;  triturate, 
add  sirup  ^  ;  mucilage  5SS ;  cinnamon  water  f  ij ; 
pure  water  Jiv ;  mix  well.  Dose,  Of  each  of  the 
above  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum  ;  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  calculus,  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  DIAPHORETIC.  %fi.  M. 
DiAPHORBTiCA.  Prcp.  Solutlou  of  acetato  of  am- 
monia Jiij  ;  anthnonial  wine  3ij ;  laudanum  3j  ; 
camphor  mixture  Jiij  ;  mix.  Dose,  1  to  2  table- 
qKMufuls,  in  fevers,  &c. 

II.  To  the  last  add  sweet  tgmU  of  nitre  $«. 


MIXTURE,  DIARRH(EA.  Syn.  M.  pro 
DiARRHCBA.  Prep,  Aromatic  eonfectioa  ^; 
tincture  of  opium  3iss ;  tincture  of  eaidainoini 
(comp.)  3iiss ;  peppermint  or  cinnamoo  water  fr ; 
mix.  Dose,  1  tablespoonful  after  every  liquid 
stool. 

MIXTURE,  DIURETIC.  Syn,  M.  Dnmtnci. 
Prep,  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Nitre  Stij;  peppennial 
water  fxss ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  f  3iij ;  lesMn 
sump  ^ ;  mix. 

II.  Infusion  of  digitalis  Jvss ;  tinetaie  of  &• 
ffitalis  3ss ;  acetate  ^  potassa  3ij ;  spirit  of  juaiper 
fss ';  laudanum  Sj ;  mix.  Doie.  1  to  2  taUe- 
spoonfuls ;  in  dropsy. 

MIXTURE,  ELATERIUM.  Syn,  M. 
Elaterii.  Prep,  (Collier.)  Elaterinm  1  gr.; 
soft  extract  of  liquorice  3j ;  triturate,  and  add 
gradually  water  (warm)  f  Jvj.  Dose.  1  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  every  2  hours ;  in  dropsy,  &e. 

MIXTURE,  EMETIC.  Syn.  M.  Emetka. 
Prep.  1. — a.  (Thomson.)  Tartaiized  antimosf 
8  gra. ;  sirup  of  mulberries  3j ;  water  f  {vj ;  mix. 
and  dissolve. — b.  Ipecacuanha  3ss;  taitaiind 
antimony  1  gr.;  tincture  of  squills  f3j;  wats 
f  Jvj  ;  mix.  Vose,  1  to  2  tableopoonjiils,  repeated 
every  ^  of  an  hour  till  vomiting  be  induced ;  in 
dropsy,  before  exhibiting  fox-glove. 

II.  (Copland.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  3ij;  ipe- 
cacuanha wine  and  tincture  of  serpentanr,  of 
each  f3iv;  tincture  of  capsicum  40  drops;  oi  of 
chamomile  12  drops;  peppermint  water  fjim; 
mix.     An  excitant  emetic. 

MIXTURE,  EMETINE.  Syn.  M.  Exi- 
TIN&  Melange  Vomitif.  Prep.  (Majeodie) 
Pure  emetine  1  gr.,  (or  colored  4  gn.;)  acetk 
acid  8  drops  ;  sirup  of  marshmallow  and  oraafo- 
flower  water,  of  each  f  ^  ;  pure  water  f  Jiai ;  miL 
Emetic.  Dose,  A  dessert-spoonful,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  till  it  operates. 

MIXTURE,  EMMENAGOGUB.  Syn.  M. 
Ehmenaoooa.  Prep,  I.  Compound  steel  micton 
{iij ;  cinnamon  water  fvj ;  mix.  Dose.  S  taUe- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

II.  Tincturefi(*of  sesquichloride  oriron  and  aloei, 
(comp.,)  of  each  Jss ;  tincture  of  castor  3ij ;  opidt 
of  pimento  3ij ;  chamomile  infusion  Jv ;  miXi 
Dose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls. 

MIXTURE,  ETHER  AND  TURPENTINE. 
Syn.  M.  ^THERis  cux  Terebinthdca.  Prtf. 
(Orfila.)  Sulphuric  ether  3j;  oil  of  turpeotios 
3ij  ;  white  sugar  3iv ;  triturate  and  add  giadoally 
water  fij.  2>o«e.  foij  every  15  minntei;  iv 
poisoning  by  nux  vomica. 

MIXTURE,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn.  H. 
ExpBCTORANs.  Prsp.  I.  (ThoDHon.)  Ahoosd 
mixture  f  Jv ;  ipecacuanha  and  tincture  of  aqoAi 
of  each  f  3j  ;  sirup  of  tolu  f  3vj ;  mix.  Dosl  1 
tablespoonful ;  in  humoral  asthma,  catanh,  &at 
when  the  cough  is  urgent 

II.  (Collier.)  Oxymel  of  squills  and  modbi^ 
of  each  ^ ;  sirup  of  maiBhmallowB  Jij,  (canfte 
julep  ^iij ;)  mix.  Dose,  1  to  2  tabtecpsoafidi  S 
or  3  times  a  day ;  m  coughs,  hoaiaeiiesi»  ^klk- 
ma.  Sic 

MIXTURE,  FEBRIFUGE.  5^  M.  Fw- 
BiFUGA.     (See  Mixture,  Diaphoretic.) 

MIXTURE,  GENTIAN,  (compound.)    Sfa. 


M.  GENTiANiB  CoMPosiTA.    Prep,  (p.  L.)    Chb* 
pound  infusion  of  gentian  fjxij;  coopovnd  » 
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fiaion  of  wniift  f  Jvj ;  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms f  Jij ;  mix.  ToniCf  atomachtei  and  aperient 
Awe.  2  to  3  tablespoonftilB,  in  dyspepsia  ac- 
companied with  constipation. 

MIXTURE,  GUAIACUM.  Syn,  M.6uauoi. 
[P.  Lk  &  E.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  K)  Gum  guaiacnm 
iij ;  sugar  ^ss ;  triturate  together,  add  mucilage 
f^,  again  triturate  and  further  add  cinnamon 
wat«r  f^xix;  mix  well.  Dose.  1  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheu- 
matUm,  gout,  Slo. 

IL  (Alkaline.)  Gnaiacum  and  quicklime,  of 
each  1  oz.;  triturate  together,  and  add  water  1 
pint. 

III.  {AmmoniaUd.)  Guaiacum  3ij;  carbonate 
of  ammonia  Siiss ;  barley  water  Jviij.  Dose.  1  to 
3  tablesfioonfols  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  GUM.    Syn.    Mucilaob.    Mu- 

ClUiOB  DB  GrOKMB  AjtABIQUB,  (Fv.)     SOHUBIM  DB 

Arabichb  Gdmmi,  (Oer.)  Mucilaoo,  (P.  £.) 
MivTUBA  AcAciJB,  (P.  L.)  M.  GuMMi  Arabici, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  h.)  Powdered  gum  acacia 
Jx;  boiling  water  1  pint;  rub  together  till  dis- 
BolTed.  The  P.  £.  &.  D.  order  the  gum  un- 
powdered.  Used  to  render  oily  and  resinous  sub- 
stances miscibie  with  water.  **  Oils  require  | 
their  weight;  baleanu  and  spermaceti,  equal 
parts;  resins  2  parts;  and  muskf  5  times  its 
weiffht,"  for  this  purpose.     (Montgomery.) 

IL  (Ml  Acacia.  P.  E.)  Mucilage  f  3iij ; 
iweet  almonds  (blanched)  ^  3ij ;  white  sogar  3y  ; 
water  a  quart ;  make  an  emulsion  or  mixture, 
and  strain  through  calico.  Dose.  2  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls,  as  a  demulcent  and  emollient,  ad 
IflNtom,  in  coughs,  &c.    See  Almond  Mixture. 

MIXTURE,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Harts* 
wtomst  Dbixk.  M  Cornu  usti.  Prep.  Burnt 
barCshom  Jij ;  gam  ^  ;  water  2^  mnts ;  boil  to 
f  xxjLij,  and  strain.  Demulcent.  Dose.  2  to  3 
tabiespoonfuls  ad  libitum,  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 

MIXTURE,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  M.  Conii 
CoMP.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
3ss ;  carbonate  of  soda  45  grs. ;  decoction  of  li- 

yiorice  f  Jvss ;  spirit  of  pimento  f3iij;mix.  Dose. 
to  3  tabiespoonfuls,  in  hooping-cough  and  pul- 
monary irritations. 

MIXTURE,  HOOPING-COUGH.  Syn.  M. 
Cdpri  SuLPnATi&  Prep.  (Cherasse.)  Sulphate 
of  copper  1  gr. ;  aniseed  water  }iij ;  sirup  of  pop- 
pies ^  ;  mix.     Dose.  40  drops  to  3ij. 

MIXTURE,  IODINE.  Syn.  M.  lonuin. 
{Cum  Decoct.  Oraminis.  lodureted  Dog's 
OroM.)  Prep.  I.  (Majendie.)  Decoction  of 
dog's  grass  Jxxxij ;  iodide  of  potassium  3j ;  orange 
■imp  fij ;  mix. 

II.  {Cum  Sarza.)  Prep.  (Majendie.)  De- 
ooctioB  of  sanaparilla  Jxxxij  ;  iodide  of  potassium 
Sj  ;  orange  sirup  Jij  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  2  to  4  tabiespoonfuls  3  or  4 
fillies  a  day,  in  the  usual  cases  in  which  iodine  is 
ftdoiinistered. 

MIXTURE,  MAGNESIA,  (BICARBON- 
AT^.)  Syn.  M.  Magnesia  Bicarbonatis. 
Prep  Liquid  magnesia  (Dinneford*s  or  Mur- 
ay^s)  ^vj ;  orange  simp,  sirup  of  ginger,  and 
•stnpound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each  3ij ; 
aoinatic  spirit  of  ammonia  f  3vj ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
to  S  t«bleqKN>nfti]B  every  2  or  3  hoon  in  ackUty, 


dyspepsia,  heartburn,  Icwness  of  spirits,  &c.    An 
excellent  medicine. 

MIXTURE,  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn.  M. 
Althmm.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Marshmallow  root 
Jiv ;  stoned  raisins  |ij  ;  water  5  pints  ;  boil  to  3 
pints,  and  strain  through  linen.  Demulcent 
Dose.  A  few  spoonfuls  ad  libitum,  so  as  to  take  1 
to  3  pints  in  the  24  houiB ;  in  strangury,  calculus, 
coughs,  &c 

MIXTURE,  MUSK.  Syn.  M.  Moscm 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Musk,  powdered  gum,  and  sugar, 
of  each  3iij  ;  triturate  well  together,  then  add 
gradually,  rose  water  1  pint,  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  9  grains 
of  musk.  Dose.  2  to  4  tabiespoonfuls,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, antispasmodic,  and  anodyne ;  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  low  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  MYRRH.  Syn.  M.  MraRiL& 
Prep.  (Copland.)  Myrrh  3iss ;  add  gradually, 
trituratingall  the  time,  decoction  of  liquorice  f  Jvj  ; 
strain.  Dose.  1  to  2  tabiespoonfuls  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
dilute  munatic  acid,  or  paregoric,  in  debility,  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

MIXTURE,  NARCOTIC.  Syn.  M.  Nar- 
cotica.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.)  Laudanum  Siss ) 
sirup  of  poppies,  sulphuric  ether,  and  spirits  of  cin- 
namon, of  each  ^ ;  tincture  of  henbane,  Siiss ; 
water  jiiss ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tabiespoonfuls  at 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  At  of  ague. 

MIXTURE,  OIL.  Syn.  M.  Olbi  Amyodaub. 
Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Oil  of  almonds  and  mucilage^ 
of  each  ^iss ;  triturate,  and  add  gradually  water 
Jv.  Demulcent,  emollient  Dose.  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls  occasionally.  The  M.  Olei  cuu  Man- 
na is  made  by  substituting  manna  Jiss,  for  tbo 
gum. 

MIXTURE,  OPIATE.  Syn.  M.  Ohata. 
Prep.  Laudanum  f  3ij  ;  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  water,  of  each  §  iij  ;  mix.     Dose.  1  to 

2  tabiespoonfuls  to  relieve  pain,  and  procure  rieep 
in  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  M. 
Phosphori.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Phoephorized 
oil  3ij ;  mucilage  3iv ;  triturate  together,  adding 
gradually  sirup  fij ;  and  peppermint  water  Jiij. 

MIXTURE,  PRUSSIC  ACID.  Syn.  M.  Acidi 
Htdrocvanici.  Prep.  Medicinal  pruasic  acid  15 
minims ;  simple  sirup  Jj ;  water  Jv ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  daily.  Each  dose 
contains  1^  drops  of  medicinal  prussic  acid. — 
%*  Shake  the  bottle  before  pouring  out  the  dose. 

MIXTURE,  PURGING.  Syn.  M.  Purgans. 
Prep.  Any  of  the  purging  salts  f  ij ;  infusion  of 
senna  iv;  sirup  of  orange-peel  Jj;  tincture  of 
ginger  f  ss ;  spirit  of  pimento  3ij  ;  mix.  Dose.  I 
to  3  tabiespoonfuls  early  in  the  morning ;  in  stom- 
ach complaints,  &c 

MIXTURE,  REFRIGERANT.  Syn.  M. 
Rbwobrans.  Prep.  Borax  3ij  ;  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  5J ;  lemon-juice  Jivss ;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  3iij ;  mix  and  dissolve.  Diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  cooling,  in  colds  accompanied 
with  fever,  &c.    Dose.  1  or  2  tabiespoonfuls  2  or 

3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  M.  Rilb. 
Prep.  I.  (M.  Rhai  Comp.  Qregory's  Mixture.) 
Compound  powder  of  rhulwrb  (P.  E.)  3iij ;  pepper* 
mint  water  fjzyj;  mix. 
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II.  (Spragae.)  Powdered  rhubttrb  and  carbon- 
Ate  of  eoda,  of  each  Sias ;  decoctioa  of  liquorice 
f  JvitB ;  tincture  of  orange  peel  (or  orange  Birup) 
3yj  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  excellent  stomach- 
ics and  mild  aperients.  Do9e.  1  to  3  taUeepoon* 
Alls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SALINE.  (Febrifuge.)  Syn. 
M.  Salina  rsBairuoA.  -Prep.  Bicaibonate  of  po- 
taasa  3ij ;  nitre  3ij ;  sirup  oiij ;  lemon-juice  f  51] ; 
sweet  ^irits  of  nitre  Siss ;  water  ^iiias  ;  mix.  Doie, 
1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  in  fevera,  &;c. 

MIXTURE,  SCAMMONY.  Syn.  M.  Scax- 
MONii.  Prep.  I.  (P.  £.}  Resin  of  soammony  7 
grs. ;  unskimmed  milk  f  Jiij ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Purgative.     DMe.  One  half. 

II.  {Planeke'0  Purgative  Potion.)  Tothelsst 
add  white  sugar  3ij,  and  cherry  laurel  (or  bitter 
almond)  water  4  drops.  This  is  the  most  tasteless 
and  pleasant  purgative  that  can  be  taken. 

MIXTURE,  SEDATIVE.  Syn.  M.  Sbda- 
TiVA.  Prep,  Aromatic  confection  3iij;  mucilage 
and  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  of  each  3ij  ;  tincture  of 
asafoetida  and  sirup  of  poppies,  of  each  ha ;  lauda- 
num and  tincture  of  henbane,  of  each  oiss ;  water 
^^iiiss ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SENNA.  Syn.  Black  Dbauqbt. 
M.  Senna.  M.  Senna  Composita.  Prep.  (Guy's 
H.)  Senna  and  mint,  of  each  ^  ;  boihng  water 
Jxxxij ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add  Epsom 
salts  ^vj ;  shake  till  dissolved.  Dom.  I  to  2  ox. 
Purgative.     See  Black  t)RAUOHT. 

MIXTURE,  SQUILL,  i^n.  M.  Scilla. 
Potion  SciLLiTiauE.  Prep.  (r.  Cod.)  Oxymel 
of  squills  3iv ;  hyssop  water  Jiij ;  peppermint  wa- 
ter ^  ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  §ss.  Expectorant 
Dote.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in 
coughs,  asthma,  Slc. 

MIXTURE,  STEEL.  Syn.  Griffith's  Mix- 
TURB.  Compound  Iron  MiXTims.  M.  Fbrri 
CoMposrrA,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  M.  Fbrri  Protox- 
TOL  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Carbonate  of  potash  3j ; 
powdered  myrrh  3ij ;  spurit  of  nutmeg  ^ ;  triturate 
toother,  and  while  rubbing,  add  gradually  sugar 
3ij  ;  rose  water  f  Jxviij  ;  mix  well ;  then  add  sul- 
phate of  iron  (powdered)  diiss,  and  place  it  at 
once  in  a  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  closely  cock- 
ed. Doae.  1  to  2  oz.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  a 
mild  and  genial  tonic  and  stimulant,  when  there  is 
no  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

II.  (Donovan.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iv ;  calcined 
magnesia  3ij ;  water  $vj  ;  tincture  of  quaasia  f  3ij ; 
mix  in  a  bottle,  cork  close,  and  agitate.  It  must 
be  kept  from  the  air.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls, 
as  last 

III.  (M.  Fbrri  Aromatica,  P.  D.  Hbbkrden*s 
Ink.  Atr amentum  Hbberdii.)  Powdered  cin- 
chona g  ;  bruised  calumba  loot  3iij ;  bruised  cloves 
3ij ;  iron  filmgs  Jss ;  peppe^rauit  water  Sxv>;  di- 
gest in  a  close  vessel  for  3  days,  agitating  frequent- 
ly, then  strain,  and  add  tincture  of  cardamoms 
(comp.)  Jiij  ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  3iij.  Bitter, 
stomachic,  and  aromatic.  Dote.  1  or  2  table- 
spoonfuls, or  more,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  M.  Stim- 
UUkNs.  Prep.  I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  3ss ;  pep- 
permint water  Jv ;  orange  sirup  3vj  ;  Uncture  of 
eardamoms  (comp.)  3ij ;   mix.    Do$e,    1  table* 


spoonful  for  lowneas  of  spirits,  Yapon,  sad  vfasa 
the  patient  is  faint 

II.  Camphor  jolep  Jiv ;  ether*  spirit  of  sained, 
and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  (oompn)  of  eaeh  3iij ; 
sirup  ^ ;  tinctures  of  tola  and  ginger,  of  each  3j ; 
peppermint  water  Jiss ;  mix.  Dote.  As  lasL  b 
lowness  of  spirits,  &C.,  accompanied  with  hesil* 
burn,  colic,  or  flatulence. 

MIXTURE,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  BL 
STRTCHMiiB.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Pure  strychsise 
1  gr. ;  white  sugar  3ij  ;  acetic  acid  3  dropi;  wa- 
t^  f  SI)  >  mix*  Do$e.  A  teaapoonfal  night  ud 
morning;  in  palsy.  Each  f3  contains  one-ai- 
teenth  gr.  of  strychnine. 

MIlCrURE,  TARTAR  EMETIC.  Syn.  M. 
Antiiionii  Potabsio-tartratml  Prep.  Aolioio- 
nial  wme  and  simple  amp,  of  each  Jsb  ;  niUe  9ij ; 
camphor  juJep  Jv ;  mix.  Diai^oietic.  Dm.  1 
dessert-rooonful  every  2  hoars. 

MIXTURE,  TONIC.  Syn.  SrRBNOTHnni 
Mixture.  M.  Tonica.  Prep.  L  (Collier.)  Do. 
coction  of'  bark  f  Jvas;  tincture  of  do.  f  Jiij;  ai«> 
matic  confection  ^j  ;  aromatic  spirit  of  smnnoii 
f3j;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Infusion  of  calmnba  f  Jtb; 
compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  onmge  mpi 
of  each  f3ij;  mix. 

IIL  Infusion  of  casoariila  ^v ;  Unctore  of  or- 
ange peel  3vij ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  3ij ;  mix. 
Dose.  I  to  3  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3  times  s  dty ;  it 
debility  of  the  digCBtive  organs,  to  cheek  lenie 
vomiting,  &c. 

MIXTURE, TURPENTINE.  Syn.M,Tu- 
bbinthina.  Prep,  (Caimichael.)  (^oftupn- 
tme  Jj ;  yelk  of  one  en ;  triturate  together;  idi 
confection  of  almonds  |j ;  again  triturate,  sod  te- 
ther add,  gradually,  orange  sirup  {ij ;  eompoiBd 
tincture  of  lavender  f  3iv ;  oil  of  r^nnMmmi  4dnpi; 
water  f  ^iv.    In  iritis. 

'  MIXTURE,  VALERIAN.  Swn.  M.  Viu- 
RiANJL  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Bruked  valeiian  not 
3ij;  boiling  water  ^  pmt;  macerate  2  boun; 
strain,  and  add,  powdered  valerian  3iv.  Asti- 
spasmodic. 

MIXTURE,  WHORTLEBERRY.  Sy».  H 
UvA  Ursi.  Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  wboiUebeiiy 
leaves  ^viiss ;  carbonate  of  potash  3ij ;  extnelef 
hemlock  20  gra. ;  sirup  of  poppies  ^  ;  tiocUire  of 
ginger  3iij ;  mix.  Dose.  2  to  3  Ubiespooofoli  ii 
chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

II.  Infusion  of  whortleberry  leaves  JviiaB ;  dinte 
sulphuric,  acid  3ij  ;  tincture  of  digitalis  3j;  «rap 
of  poppies  3iij ;  mix.  Dose.  As  last.  In  cfarasie 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  mueeai 
membranes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

MIXTURE,  WORM.  Syn.  M.  YRBumA 
Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  iron  9j ;  infiaioi 
of  quassia  f  Jviij ;  mix.  Dose.  Two  tsUeipaai* 
fuls  every  morning  fasting. 

IL  (Richard.)  Root  of  male  limS;  ml*., 
^ix ;  boil  to  Jv],  stram,  and  add  solphonc  clfair'' 
3j ;  sirup  of  tansy  Jj. 

IIL  (Copland.)    Valerian  3ij;  mamed  3ir; 
boiling  water  ^vin ;  macerate  I  hour ;  itraiHt  n^ , 
add,  asaf<stida  (§,  previonsly  tritunted  wiUi  th#j 
yelk  of  one  egg. 

MIXTURE,  ZINC.    Syn.  M.  Zoici  Sui 
Tia    Prep.   (Collier.)    Soiphate  of  nne  5 
sulphate  of  quinine  10  grs. ;  compouod 
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•f  roses  f  Jij ;  mix.  Tonic.  %*  *'  I  have  iband 
this  mixture  very  effieacioiis  in  the  cure  of  bark* 
img  (gsstric  ?)  coaghs  manifestly  of  a  spasmodic 
character."  (Coilier'a  Pharm.,  pw  178.)  Do9e» 
A  teaspoonfol  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  a  glass  of 
water. 

MOCHUQUE  DBS  FRERES  DE  LA 
CHARITE.  Prep,  Finely-powdered  glass  of  an- 
timony 1  oz. ;  white  sagar  2  oz. ;  triturate  together. 
J9o«e.  20  to  30  grs. ;  said  to  be  a  specific  in  lead 
colic. 

MOIREE  METALUQUE.  Sytu  Cktotal- 
uzBD  Tin.  This  is  produced  by  the  action,  for  a 
few  eeconds,  of  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  on  tin 
gently  heated,  then  washing  in  hot  water,  drying, 
and  lacquering.  The  degree  of  heat  and  the 
strength  of  the  acid  modify  the  appearance.  The 
Allowing  is  the  most  approved  method  of  produ- 
cing this  efiect:~»Th6  plate  iron  to  be  tinned  is 
dipped  into  a  tin-bath,  composed  of  200  parts  of 
pure  tin,  3  parts  of  copper,  and  1  part  of  araenic. 
Thus  tinned,  the  sheet  iron  is  then  submitted  to 
the  seTsn  following  operations : — 1.  Immening  in 
lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and  washing. — %  Immersing 
in  diluted  aqua  regia,  and  washing. — 3.  Immersing 
m  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and  washing. — 4.  Quick- 
ly passing  through  nitric  acid,  and  washing. — 
&  Immersing  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
washing.^ — 6.  Immersing  in  aqua  regia,  and  wash- 
ing.— 7.  Immening  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa, 
ai^  washing.  The  coat  of  oxide  must  be  entirely 
removed  at  each  washing,  and  the  last  washing 
should  be  in  hot  water.  The  varnish  recommend- 
ed is  copal  in  spirit.  (Herberger.) 

MOLUCCA,  BALM  OF\  Prep.  Clean  spirit 
(22  o.  p.)  1  gallon ;  bruised  cloves  ^  oz. ;  bruised 
mace  }  dr. ;  infuse  for  a  fortnight  in  a  corked  bot- 
tle or  carboy,  then  filter,  color  with  burnt  sugar, 
and  add  lump  sugar  4^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure 
water  ^  gallon  ;  mix  well  and  bottle.  A  pleasant 
cordial. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Syn,  Moltbdena.  Mo- 
I.TBDBNK,  (Pr.)  Moltbdan,  (6er.)  Moltsdbnum, 
{LiaUiftom  fto\v6ioSf  lead,  because  its  ore  was  first 
supposed  to  be  plumbago.)  A  very  rare  metal, 
liaving  a  white  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  8*625. 
•It  is  brittle  and  very  infusible.  It  was  discovered 
hjr  Hielm  in  1782.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing  mo- 
lybdic  acid,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  placed  in  a 
covered  crucible,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's 
fori^.  With  oxygen  it  fcHrms  a  protoxide  and 
htfufxide,  and  molyhdic  acid.  With  chlorine  it 
forms  a  protochloride  and  bichloride.  With  sul- 
phur it  unites  to  form  2  or  more  9ulphurets.  The 
only  one  of  the  above  that  possesses  any  practical 
Interest  is  molybdic  acid. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  Syn.  AcinuM  Molybdi- 
TOif.  Prep.  I.  Digest  finely-powdered  sulphuret 
of  molybdenum  ore  in  nitromuriatic  acid  until 
eompletoly  decomposed,  then  briskly  heat  the 
temdne.    A  white  heavy  powder. 

II.  Well  roast  native  sulphuret  of  molybdeua ; 
powder,  dissolve  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  precip- 
itate with  nitric  acid.    Small  white  scales. 

J^r4tp.t  ^e.  Soluble  in  570  parts  of  water,  and 
tfie  sohition  reddenil  litmus  paper ;  dissolves  in  the 
alkalis  forming  alkaline  molybdatet,  from  which 
%  m  again  precipitated  by  strong  acids.  It  is  used 
Sb  the  preparation  of  molybdenum  bine. 
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MONOCHROMATIC  LAMP.  A  lamp  fed 
with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
spirit  of  wine.  It  gives  a  yellow  light,  and  makes 
every  object  illuminated  by  it,  appear  either  yel- 
low or  black.  (Brewster.) 

MONTANIN.  The  bitter  principle  of  St.  Lu- 
cia bark. 

MORDANTS,  (IN  DYEING.)  Substances 
employed  to  fix  the  coloring  mattera  of  dye-stufii 
on  Clonic  fibres.  The  principal  mordants  are 
alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin.  See  Dte- 
INO  and  Calico  Printing. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  A  sour  principle  ob- 
tained by  Kiaproth  from  the  bark  of  the  white 
mulberry,  (morus  alba.)  It  is  found  under  the  form 
of  moroxylate  of  lime. 

MORPHIA.  Syn.  MoapmNA.  Morfhium.  Mor- 
pmNB,  (Fr.)  MoRPHiN,  (Oer.)  Morphia,  {Lat, 
from  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep.)  The  hypnotic 
principle  of  opium.  It  was  discovered  by  Ludwig 
in  1688,  but  it  was  first  obtained  pure,  and  its  pre- 
cise nature  pointed  out  by  Sertuerner  in  1804. 
Morphia  is  peculiar  to  the  poppy  tribe. 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Muriate  of  morphia  Jj ;  water 
1  pint ;  dissolve  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of  am- 
monia f  3v,  (or  q.  s.,)  previously  diluted  with  water 
^,  employing  agitation ;  wash  the  precipitate  in 
distilled  water,  and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Rcmarkt.  By  a  sunilar  process  morphiate  may 
be  obtained  from  its  other  salts.  Good  opium 
yields  from  10  to  13}  of  morphia. 

II.  (Merck.)  Precipitate  a  cold  aqueous  infusion 
of  opium  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  wash 
the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water  and  then  with 
cold  alcohol  of  0*85 ;  dissolve  in  weak  acetic  acid, 
filter  through  animal  charcoal,  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  again  wash  with  cold  water,  dissolve  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallize.  A  good  process  where  al- 
cohol is  cheap.  (See  OpiOm.) 

Prop.  As  prepared  above,  it  is  a  snow-white 
crystalline  powder  ;  but  when  crystallized  in  alco- 
hol, it  forms  brilliant  prismatic  crystals  of  ada- 
mantine lustre.  It  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  on 
test  paper,  and  imparts  a  perceptible  bitter  taste  to 
water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  and  ether, 
but  freely  so  in  alcohol ;  it  also  dissolves  in  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lis. With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  most* 
ly  soluble.  These  may  be  made  by  the  direct  so- 
lution of  the  alkaloid  in  the  dilute  acid.  The  only 
ones  of  importance  are  the  acetate,  sulphate,  and 
muriate. 

Uses.  Morphia  and  Its  salts  are  exhibited  either 
in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  in  solution ;  or  ex- 
ternally, in  fine  powder  applied  to  the  dermis,  do* 
nuded  of  the  cuticle.  They  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  anodynes  and  hypnotics  in  cases  in 
which  opium  is  inadmissible.  Dose.  }  to  ^  gr. ; 
externally  ^  to  1  ^  grs.  Pure  morphia  is  chiefly 
used  to  make  the  acetate  and  its  other  salts. 

Pur.  Pure  morphia  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  sparingly  so  in  boiling  water,  and  readily  so 
In  alcohol.  This  solution  b  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
and  by  evaporation  leaves  crystals,  which  an 
wholly  dissipated  by  heat  It  is  soluble  in  pure 
potassa.  (P.  L.) 

Teots.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are, — 1.  Reddened 
by  nitric  acid,  and  form  orange  red  solutions, 
darkened  by  ammonia  in  excess,  and  ultimately 
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turning  yellow,  with  the  production  of  oxalic  acid. 
— ^2.  They  are  turned  blue  by  sesquiehloride  of 
iron,  either  at  once,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali, 
and  this  color  is  destroyed  by  water,  and  by  alka- 
lis, or  acids  in  excess.— -3.  Iodic  acid  added  to  their 
solutions,  turns  them  yello  vish  brown,  by  setting 
iodine  free,  and  the  liquid  forms  a  blue  compound 
with  starch. — 4.  Alkaline  carbonates  produce  a 
white  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid. — 5.  The 
pure  alkalis  also  produce  a  white  precipitate  solu- 
ble in  acetic  and  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 

MORPHIA,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  MonraiiB 
AcETAS,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Morphia 
3vj  ;  acetic  acid  f  3iij  ;  distilled  water  f  ^iv ;  dis- 
solve the  morphia  in  the  mixed  fluids,  filter,  gently 
evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  The  acetate  of  morphia  of  commerce 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  powder,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  solution 
to  dr>'nes8  by  a  gentle  heat.  During  the  process 
a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  dissipated,  and  hence 
this  preparation  is  seldom  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, unless  it  be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid.  Anodyne,  and  hypnotic.  Do«e.  |  to  ^  gr., 
in  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders  where 
opium  is  inadmissible. 

Pur.  "100  measures  of  a  solution  of  10  grs.  in 
f  Jss  of  water,  and  5  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated 
to  212^  and  decomposed  by  a  very  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate  which, 
in  24  hours,  occupies  15^  measures  of  the  liquid." 
(P.E.) 

MORPHIA,  HYDROCHLORATE  OF.  Syn. 
Muriate  of  Morphia.  Morphia  HrDRocHiiORAS, 
(P.  L.)  MoRPHijs  MoRiAs,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Macerate  sliced  opium  ib.  j,  in  water  4  pints  for  30 
bonis,  then  bruise  it,  digest  for  20  hours  more,  and 
press  it ;  macerate  what  remains  a  aecond  and  a 
tliird  time  in  water  until  exhausted;  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  at  140^  to  the  consistence  of  a 
simp,  add  water  3  pints,  and  after  defecation  de- 
cant the  clear ;  gradually  add  to  this  liquid  crys- 
tallized chloride  of  lead  ^ij,  (or  q.  s.,)  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  4  pints,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  residuum  with 
water,  and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquids  as  before, 
that  crystals  may  form.  Press  the  crystals  thus 
obtained  in  a  cloth,  then  dissolve  them  in  water  1 
pint,  add  freshly'-buriit  animal  charcoal  ^ias,  digest 
at  120^,  filter,  wash  the  residue  of  charcoal,  and 
cautiously  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  that  pure 
crystals  may  form.  To  the  decanted  liquor,  from 
which  the  crystals  were  first  separated,  add  water 
1  pint,  and  drop  in  solution  of  ammonia,  frequent- 
ly shaking,  till  all  the  morphia  is  precipitated; 
wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  saturate 
it  with  muriatic  acid,  digest  with  animal  charcoal 
Jij,  filter,  wash  the  filter  as  before,  and  evaporate 
the  mixed  liquors,  cauticvsly,  as  above,  that  pure 
crystals  may  be  produced. 

11.  (P.  £.)  Exhaust  opium  ^xx,  with  water  1 
gallon,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quart  at  a  time,  as 
above  ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  over  the  vapor 
bath  to  1  pint,  add  muriate  of  lime  g,  dissolved  in 
water  f  {iv,  mix,  and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  settle  ; 
then  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  sediment  with  wa* 
ter,  add  the  washings  to  the  other  liquid,  and  evap- 
orate BuflicieBtly  as  before,  that  it  may  solidify  on 
oooUng ;  subject  the  cooled  mass  to  very  itrong 


pressure  in  a  cloth,  redissolve  the  cake  in  wann 
water,  add  a  little  powdered  white  maiiile,  filter, 
acidulate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again  concen- 
trate in  the  vapor  bath  for  crystallization ;  subject 
the  crystals  as  before  to  powerful  pressure,  redis- 
soive,  and  clarify  with  powdered  marble  and  muri- 
atic acid,  and  concentrate  and  crystallize  until  a 
snow-white  mass  be  obtained.    The  above  is  the 
process  of  Gregory  and  Robertson,  and  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  productive  on  the  large  scale. 
To  procure  the  salt  quite  white,  2  to  4  crystalliza- 
tions are  required,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
press  employed.     The  Edinbuigh  College  recom- 
mends, on  the  small  scale,  the  solution  aAer  2 
crystallizations  to  be  decolored  by  means  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  but,  on  the  large  scale,  to  purify  the 
salt  by  repeated  cr3rstallizations  alone. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Quicklime  1  part ;  reduce  it  to  a 
milk  with  water,  and  add  it  to  a  concentrated  in- 
fusion of  opium  made  with  opium  4  to  6  parts ; 
boil  for  a  short  time,  filter  while  hot  through  linen, 
gently  evaporate  till  the  solution  becomes  of  only 
double  the  weight  of  the  opium  employed,  and 
while  stiU  hot,  add  powdered  sal  ammonhic  in 
slight  excess,  (about  1  oz.  to  each  pound  of  opium ;) 
on  cooling,  colored  crystals  of  muriate  €f  morphia 
will  be  deposited,  and  must  be  purified  by  a  second 
solution  in  lime  and  precipitation  by  sal  ammoniac. 
This  process  is  remarkably  simple,  and  in  many 
points  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  preceding,  es- 
pecially on  the  small  scale. 

Pur.f  Uses,  ^e.  Pure  muriate  of  moiphia  is 
"  snowy  white  ;  entirely  soluble ;  solution  color- 
less; loss  of  weight  at  212<*  not  above  13} ;  100 
measures  of  a  solution  of  10  grs.,  in  water  f  Jas, 
heated  to  212^,  and  decompos^  with  agitation  by 
a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  a  precipitate 
which,  in  24  hours,  occupies  12^  measoree  of  the 
liquid."  (P.E.)  Pos«.  One-stzth  to  one-half  gr., 
as  an  anodyne  and  narcotic. 

Remarks.  The  opium  which  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  soda,  yields 
muriate  of  morphia,  not  only  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion, but  also  with  the  fewest  crystallizationSi 
Smyrna  opium  contains  most  morphia.  The  mu- 
riate of  morphia  of  the  shops  is  usually,  like  the 
acetate,  under  the  form  of  powder.  Of  all  the 
salts  of  morphia,  the  muriate  appears  to  be  the 
most  suitable  for  medical  purposes. 

MORPHIA,  MECONIATE  OF.  Prep.  L 
(Neutral)  Saturate  meconic  acid  with  morphia, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

II.  (Bimeeonate.)  Dissolve  288i  gn.  of  miMrpliia 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  202  grs.  of  meoonie  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize ;  or  merely  gently  evap- 
orate to  dryness. 

Remarks.  The  meconic  acid  for  this  purpose 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cold  and  filter- 
ed infusion  of  opium  by  acetate  of  lead,  wasini^ 
the  precipitate  with  water,  suspending  in  pure  wa- 
ter, decomposing  it  by  sulphureted  hyditven,  fil- 
tering, evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  Moipfaia 
exists  in  opium  under  the  form  of  bimeconBte,  wad 
hence  this  preparation  has  been  preferred  by  some 
practitioners.  A  solution  of  this  salt  for  medical 
purposes  may  be  du^ctly  prepared  firom  opium, by 
treating  its  infusion  in  cold  water  with  a  little  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtering,  gently  evaporating  to  dry« 
nesB,  redissolving  in  cold  water,  filtering,  and  is* 
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peating  the  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  The 
dose  of  the  dry  bimeconate  is  ^  gr.  or  more ;  and 
of  the  meconate  rather  less. 

MORPHIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Mor- 
TBiiB  Sulphas.  Prep.  Saturate  very  dilate  sal- 
phoric  acid  with  morphia,  evaporate  to  one  half,  add 
a  little  animal  charcoal,  continue  the  evaporation 
for  a  short  time  longer  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  while 
hot,  and  abandon  it  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
is  decomposed  by  driving  off  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Anodyne  and  narcotic.  Dose.  ^  to  ^  gr. 
MORSULI  ACETI.  Prep.  White  sugar  1 
lb. ;  form  into  lozenges  with  acetic  acid  2  oz. 

MORSULI  AROMATICI.  Prep.  White  su- 
gar  1  lb. ;  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  boil  to  a  full 
candy  height,  and  when  half  cold,  add  blanched 
•weet  almonds  and  orange  peel,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
cinnamon  ^  oz. ;  ginger  9j  ;  all  cut  into  small 
pieces  ;  form  into  drops  or  lozenges. 

MORSULI  CITRL  Prep.  White  sugar  lib. ; 
temon  juice  2^  oz. ;  oleosaccharum  of  lemons  4 
ox. ;  mix,  divide,  and  dry. 

Remarks.  The  above  morsuli  are  used  as  loz- 
enges or  masticatories.  The  word  morsultu  signi- 
fies a  little  mouthful. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  Syii.  Or  Mold.  Prep. 
{Parker  and  Hamilton's  patent.)  Copper  and 
zinc  equal  parts  ;  melt  together  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  at  which  copper  will  fuse,  and 
stir  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture  of  the 
metals ;  then  add  gradually,  small  portions  of  zinc 
at  a  time,  until  the  alloy  acquires  the  proper  color, 
which  is  perfectly  white  j  while  in  the  melted  state. 
It  must  then  be  at  once  cast  into  figured  moulds. 
This  alloy  should  contain  from  52  to  55 J  of  zinc. 
MOUTH  GLUE.  Syn.  Indian  Glue.  Collb 
A  BoucHB.  Prep.  Best  cake  glue  q.  a  ;  dissolve 
in  a  little  water,  add  brown  sugar  a  small  quantity, 
and  some  essence  or  juice  of  lemons,  pour  it  into 
greased  moulds,  and  dry  it.  When  used,  it  is 
wetted  with  the  tongue,  and  rubbed  on  the  paper 
to  be  joined.    (See  Glue,  Portable.) 

MOXAS.  Substances  burnt  upon  the  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  pounter-irritants,  and  al- 
laying deep-seated  pains,  and  inflammation.  They 
have  been  used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  The 
small  cone  constituting  the  moxa,  is  placed  upon 
the  part,  lighted,  and  allowed  to  bum  to  its  base. 
The  Chinese  moxas  are  made  of  the  downy  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  wormwood,  (arte- 
misia  sinensis ;)  but*  various  other  substances,  as 
the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton,  or  paper,  soaked 
in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate,  chlorate,  or  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  will  answer  as  well.  The  actual 
cautery  is  said  to  be  preferable. 

MUCIC  ACID.  Syn.  Saccholactic  Acid. 
An  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  obtained  in  a 
•tate  of  purity  by  digesting  1  part  of  sugar  of  milk 
in  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1'42,)  diluted  with 
1  part  of  water,  and  applying  heat  till  the  efler- 
vescence  ceases ;  on  cooling,  the  acid  is  deposited. 
Gnm  may  be  substituted  for  sugar  of  milk,  but 
yields  a  leas  pure  acid.  Mucic  acid  is  a  white, 
CTTstalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  crimson  color. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  pyromucic  acid,  and 
oClier  products ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
The  alkaline  mucates  are  soloblei — 
earthy  and  metallic  mucates  insoluble. 


MUCILAGE.  Syn,  Mucilago,  {Lat.)  An 
aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance. 

MUCILAGE,  GUM.    (See  Gum  Mixture.) 

MUCILAGE,  QUINCE.  (See  Decoction  of 
Quince  Seeds.) 

MUCILAGE,  STARCH.  (See  Decoction  of 
Starch.) 

MUCILAGE  OF  TRAGACANTH.  Syn. 
Mucilago  tragacantba.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Traga- 
canth  3ij ;  boiling  water  f  ^ix  ;  macerate  24  hours, 
triturate,  and  press  through  linen.  Used  to  make 
up  pills,  to  suspend  heavy  powders  in  liquids,  as 
an  application  to  bums,  &c. 

MUDARINE.  A  peculiar  substance  possess- 
ing powerful  emetic  properties,  found  in  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  calotropis  mudarii,  (Mudar.)  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  so- 
lution gelatinizes  when  heated. 

MUFFINS.  Prep.  Flour  1  quartern  ;  warm 
milk,  and  water  1^  pint ;  yeast  \  pint ;  salt  2  oz. ; 
mix  for  15  minutes,  then  further  add  flour  ^  peck, 
make  a  dough,  let  it  rise  1  hour,  roll  it  up,  pull  it 
into  pieces,  make  them  into  balls,  put  them  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  the  whole  dough  is  made 
into  bails,  shape  them  into  muffins,  and  bake  them 
on  tins  ;  turn  them  when  half  done,  dip  them  into 
warm  milk,  and  bake  to  a  pale  brown. 

MULTUM.  A  mixture  of  extract  of  quassia 
and  liquorice  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  instead 
of  malt  and  hops. 

MUM.  A  beverage  prepared  from  wheat  malt, 
in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary  beer  from  barley 
malt  It  was  formerly  much  drunk  in  England  ; 
but  its  use  at  the  present  day  is  chiefly  confined 
to  Germany. 

MUMMY.  The  mixed  resinous  mass  with 
which  the  Egyptian  corpses  have  been  preserved, 
reduced  to  powder.  Used  by  artists ;  a  good 
glazing  color,  but  dries  slowly.  Burnt  Prussian 
blue,  or  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  burnt  sienna 
melted  together,  are  good  substitutes. 

MUREXIDE.  Syn.  Purpurate  of  Ammonia. 
Prep.  Hydrated  alloxan  7  grs. ;  alioxantine  4  grs. ; 
water  240  grs. ;  dissolve  by  boiling,  and  add  the 
solution  to  80  grs.  measure  of  a  cold  and  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  crystals  of  mu- 
rexide  will  deposits  as  the  liquid  cools.  It  forms 
iridescent  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  (Gregory  and  Liebig.) 
When  murexide  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  heat  applied  till  the  blue  color  disappears, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in  excess,  silky 
crystalline  scales  are  deposited,  which  are  called 
Murezan  or  Purpuric  Acid.  It  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  its  solution  in  the 
former  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  purple,  and 
deposites  brilliant  crystals  of  murexide. 

MURIATE.  Syn.  Hydrochlorate.  Mu- 
RiAs;  Hydrochloras,  {Lat.)  A  compound  of  a 
base  and  muriatic  acid.  From  the  discoveries  of 
Davy,  and  the  more  recent  researches  of  various 
continental  chemists,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
muriates  or  hydrochlorates  are  direct  compounds 
of  the  bases  and  chlorine,  or  are  in  reality  chlo- 
rides, of  which  hydrogen  or  water  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part.  Most  of  the  Muriates  may  be  made  by 
directly  saturating  the  acid  with  the  base,  or  with 
its  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate,  and  evaporating 
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and  crystallizing.  (See  Chlorideb,  Chlorinb, 
and  Muriatic  Acid.) 

MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn,  Hydrochloric 
Acid.  Culorohydric  do.  Marine  Acid.  Acid 
OP  Salt.  Spirit  of  Salt.  Acidum  Uydrochlo- 
RicuM,  (P.  L.)  Do.  Muriatic UH,  (P.  £.  6l  D.) 
Spiritus  Salis.  Acids  murutique  ;  Acide  hy- 
drochlorique  ;  Acide  ciilorohydrique,  {Fr.) 
Salzbaure,  {Ger.)  An  acid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  long  known  in  the  state  of  solution, 
under  the  name  of  marine  acid  or  ^irit  of  salt ; 
but  first  obtained  in  the  pure  or  gaseous  form  by 
Priestley,  in  1772. 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Sulphuric  acid  Jxx ;  water 
^zij  ;  mix  in  a  retort,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  dried 
chloride  of  sodium  lb.  ij  ;  and  gradually  distil  in  a 
sand-bath  into  a  receiver  containing  water  f  Jxij. 
Sp.gr.  1-160, 

II.  (P.  £.)  Dried  purified  muriate  of  soda  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  1 
part ;  mix  as  last,  and  distil  with  a  gentle  heat 
into  a  well -cooled  receiver  containing  water  2 
parts,  as  long  as  any  liquid  passes  over.  Sp.  gr. 
1170. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Sp.  gr.  1-160. 

IV.  (Winckler.)  Dry  and  pure  chloride  of  so- 
dium 24  parts  ;  pure  oil  of  vitriol  44  parts  ;  diluted 
with  water  7  parts,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  mix  in  a 
large  retort,  and  connect  it  by  a  rectangular  bent 
glass  tube,  at  least  3  leet  long,  with  a  capacious 
receiver,  containing  20  parts  of  water,  and  well 
cooled.     Distil  44  oz.  of  30$  by  weight. 

V.  (Gregory.)  Dry  and  pure  salt  60  parts  ;  pure 
sulphuric  acid  98  parts,  diluted  with  water  to  the 
ap.  gr.  1*6  ;  mix  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  a 
double-bent  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  plunged 
about  i  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  (about  35  parts ;)  the  latter 
must  be  well  cooled.  Prod,  The  first  f  is  a 
fuming  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*21 — the  last  ^  about  sp.  gr. 
1-12. 

Remarks.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is 
now  chiefly  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  who  procure  it  as  a  secondary 
product  When,  however,  it  is  directly  prepared 
from  sea-salt,  an  iron  or  stoneware  boiler,  set  in 
brickwork  over  an  open  fire,  furnished  with  a 
stoneware  head,  and  connected  witii  a  series  of 
capacious  double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  usu- 
ally constitutes  the  distillatory  and  condensing  ap- 
paratus. The  arrangement  resembles  that  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 
(see  page  58.)  The  formula  of  the  London  Col- 
lege is  defective  in  ordering  too  little  acid,  by  which 
means  the  product  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residue  of  the 
process  rendered  so  hard  and  insoluble  as  to  pre- 
vent its  removal  from  the  retort  by  ordinary  means. 
The  products  of  tlie  other  formulae  (II,  IV,  and  V) 
are  pure  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  provided  the  ma- 
terials employed  be  quite  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture. Commercial  muriatic  acid  may  be  purified 
by  diluting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  gently 
heating  it  in  a  retort,  and  receiving  the  evolved 
gas  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  pure  water.  Iodine 
and  anenic  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it  lor  a 


few  minutes  with  some  small  pieces  of  bright  eop- 
per  foil  previously  to  rectification.  Comiiiadal 
muriatic  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength  may  b* 
bought  for  0|  J.  per  ib.  in  quantity. 

Prop,  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  a  colorless  biviobis 
gas,  having  a  pungent  odor  aud  an  acid  taste,  vaA 
fuming  on  coming  into  contact  witli  air.  It  is  hie- 
spu-able  and  uninflammable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*2695, 
(BerzeliuB. — 1*2847  Thomson.)  Under  a  pressara 
of  40  atmospheres  it  is  liquid.  Water  at  40°  F. 
absorbs  480  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  ac- 
quires the  sp.  gr.  1-2109,  (Davy.)  One  cubic  indi 
of  water  at  69°  F.  absorbs  418  cubic  inches,  and 
the  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*1958,  (Thomson.)  The  gis 
is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  Liquid  acid.  It 
must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Pure  liquid  muriatic  acid  is  coloriess,  iumes  in 
the  air,  evolves  a  strong  odor,  of  muriatic  acid  gis, 
is  intensely  sour,  reddens  vegetable  Uues,  and 
erodes  organic  substances.  It  is  entirely  separated 
by  heat  from  the  water  that  holds  it  in  solatioiL 
It  dissolves  many  of  the  metals  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas ;  it  also  dissolves  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  majority  of  the  bases,  their  hydrates,  and 
carbonates ;  in  each  case  forming  the  compoundi 
termed  chlorideSf  muriates,  chhrohydrates,  or 
kydrochlorates.  The  acid  of  the  L.  Ph.  has  the 
sp.  gr.  1*160,  and  consists  of  32'32{  of  real  muriatic 
acid,  and  67'68{  of  water.  100  gre.  of  it  should 
exactly  saturate  132  grs.  of  crystallized  carbwiaLs 
of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  gen- 
erally a  straw  yellow  color. 

Uses.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  for  varioos  purposes 
in  the  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  in  medicine.  It  is 
refrigerant,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  in  naiall  doses 
diluted  with  water  ;  but  corrosive  and  poiMmousin 
larger  doses,  or  undiluted.  Dose.  10  to  20  diops 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  bland  diluent,  in 
stomach  complaints,  typhus  fever,  syphilitic  9i£Bsc» 
tions,  worms,  scrofula,  &e.  It  is  aim  used  in  gar- 
gles aud  lotions. 

Ant.  Chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  with 
water,  or  milk,  white  of  eggs,  and  demulcents. 

Pur.  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  "  colorless,  and  to- 
tally dissipated  by  heat  Largely  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  solution  is  unaffected  by  chloride 
of  barium,  (or  calcium,)  ammonia,  or  its  sesqni- 
carbonate.  It  does  not  dissolve  gold  leaf  even 
when  heated.  It  does  not  bleach  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo."  (P.  L.)  Commercial  ronriatic 
acid  usually  contains  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
frequently  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  bromine,  and 
sometimes  selenious  acid.  The  first  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  precipitate  it  forms  when  the  acid  m 
supersaturated  by  ammonia, — the  second,  by  giv- 
ing a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  catcinm 
or  barium,  or  with  the  nitrate  of  lime  or  baryta^ — 
the  third,  fourth,  eaid  fifth,  by  the  power  the  acid 
possesses  of  dissolving  gold  leaf,  and  deoolorii^ 
solution  of  indigo, — and  the  Uut,  by  the  acid  de- 
positing a  reddish  powder  (selenium)  when  Jong 
kept 

Estim.  The  strength  of  mnriatic  acid  is  nsoafly 
estimated  from  its  specific  gravity  ;  but  it  may  be 
more  correctly  ascertained  by  Uie  power  it 
Besses  to  saturate  the  bases.    See  AoiDontnur. 
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Table  of  Muriatic  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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100 

1-2000 

39-675 

40-777 

66 

11328 

26-186 

26-913 

32 

1-0637 

12-697 

13-049 

99 

1-1982 

39-278 

40-369 

65 

1-1308 

25-789 

26-505 

31 

1-0617 

12-300 

12-641 

98 

1-1964 

38-882 

39-961 

64 

1-1287 

25-392 

26-098 

30 

1-0597 

11-903 

12-233 

97 

M946 

38-485 

39-554 

63 

1-1267 

24-996 

25-690 

29 

1-0577 

11-506 

11-825 

96 

M928 

38-089 

39-146 

62 

1-1247 

24-599 

25-282 

28 

1-0557 

11-109 

11-418 

95 

1-1910 

37-692 

38-738 

61 

1-1226 

24-202 

24-874 

27 

1-0537 

10-712 

11-010 

94 

1-1893 

37-296 

38-330 

60 

1-1206 

23-805, 

24-466 

26 

1-0517 

10-316 

10-602 

93 

11875 

36-900 

37-923 

59 

1-1185 

23-408 

24-058 

25 

1-0497 

9-919 

10194 

92 

1-1857 

36-503 

37-516 

58 

1-1164 

23-012 

23-650 

24 

1-0477 

9-522 

9-786 

91 

1-1846 

36107 

37-108 

57 

1-1143 

22-615 

23-242 

23 

1-0457 

9-126 

9-379 

90 

'1*1822 

35-707 

36-700 

56 

1-1123 

22-218 

22-834 

22 

1-0437 

8-729 

8-971 

89 

1-1802 

35-310 

36-292 

55 

11102 

21-822 

22-426 

21 

1-0417 

8-332 

8-563 

88 

1-1782 

34-913 

35-884 

54 

1-1082 

21-425 

22-019 

20 

10397 

7-935 

8-155 

87 

1-1762 

34-517 

35-476 

53 

1-1061 

21-028 

21-611 

19 

1-0377 

7-538 

7-747 

86 

1-1741 

34121 

35-068 

52 

1-1041 

20-632 

21-203 

18 

1-0357 

7-141: 

7-340 

85 

1-1721 

33-724 

34-660 

51 

1-1020 

20-235 

20-796 

17 

1-0337 

6-745 

6-932 

84 

1-1701 

33-328.  34-252 

50 

1-1000 

19-837 

20-388 

16 

1-0318 

6-348 

6-524 

83 

1-1681 

32-931 

33-845 

49 

1-0980 

19-440 

19-980 

15 

1-0298 

5-951 

6116 

82 

1-1661 

32-535 

33-437 

48 

1-0960 

19-044 

19-572 

14 

1-0279 

5-554 

5-709 

81 

1-1641 

32-136 

33-029 

47 

1-0939 

18-6471 

19-165 

13 

1-0259 

5158 

5-301 

80 

1-1620 

31-746 

32-621 

46 

1'0919 

18-250 

18-757 

12 

1-0239 

4-762 

4-893 

79 

11599 

31-343 

32-213 

45 

1-0899 

17-854 

18-349 

11 

1-0220 

4-365 

4-486 

78 

1-1578 

30-946 

31-805 

44 

1-0879 

17-457 

17-941 

10 

1-0200 

3-968 

4-078 

77 

11557 

30-550 

31-398 

43 

1-0859 

17-060 

17-534 

9 

1-0180 

3-571 

3-670 

76 

1-1536 

30-153 

30-990 

42 

1-0838 

16-664 

17126 

8 

10160 

3-174 

3-262 

75 

1-1515 

29-757 

30-582 

41 

1-0818 

16-267 

16-718 

7 

1-0140 

2-778 

2-854 

74 

1-1494 

29-361 

30-174 

40 

1-0798 

15-870 

16-310 

6 

1-0120 

2-381 

2-447 

73 

11473 

28-964 

29-767 

39 

1-0778 

15-474 

15-902 

5 

1-0100 

1-984 

2-039 

72 

11452 

28-567 

29-359 

38 

1-0758 

15077 

15-494 

4 

10080 

1-588 

1-631 

71 

11431 

28171 

28-951 

37 

1-0738 

14-680 

15-087 

3 

1-0060 

1-191 

1-224 

70 

1-1410 

27-772 

28-544 

36 

1-0718 

14-284 

14-679 

2 

1-0040 

0-795 

0-816 

69 

1-1389 

27-376 

28136 

35 

1-0697 

13-887 

14-271 

1 

1-0020 

0-397 

0-408 

68 

1-1369 

26-979 

27-728 

34 

1-0677 

13-490 

13-863 

67 

1-1349 

26-583 

27-321 

33 

1-0657 

13094 

13-456 

MURIATIC  ACID,  DILUTE.  Syn.  Acidum 
Hydrochloricum  dilutum,  (P.  L.)  Acidum 
Muriaticum  dilutum,  (P.  E.)  Prop.  Muriatic 
acid  fjiv  ;  distilled  water  f  Jxij ;  mix.  Used  for 
convenience  in  dispensing.  Dose.  30  to  60  drops 
in  simple  infusion  of  roses  or  water.  "  The  den- 
ritv  of  this  preparation  is  1-050."  (P.  E.) 

MURIATIC  ACID,  HENRY'S.  Prep.  Mu- 
riatic acid  diluted  to  sp.  gr.  1-074.  One  measure 
will  exactly  saturate  an  equal  quantity  of  his  car- 
bonate of  potash-water,  or  pure  ammonia-water, 
or  two  measures  of  pure  potash-water,  pure  soda- 
water,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia-water.  Used  in 
assaying  mineral  water,  &c. 

irfUSCLE  POWDER.  Oyster  do.  Made 
like  cockle  powder.     U.«ed  to  make  sauces. 

MUSHROOMS.  Edible  fungi.  The  species 
commonly  eaten  in  England  are  the  agaricus  cam- 
petftriSf  (common  field  or  garden  mushroom,)  used 
to  make  ketchup,  and  eaten  either  raw,  stewed,  or 
broiled ; — ^the  morckella  eseulenta,  (common  mo- 
rel,) used  to  flavor  soups  and  gravies ; — and  the 
tiiber  cibariuTtif  (common  truffle,)  also  used  as  a 
seasoning.  The  following  are  said  to  be  testa  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  mushrooms : — 


1.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  spongy  part  or 
gills  of  the  sample  to  be  tried :  if  they  turn  yellow, 
they  are  poisonous ;  if  black,  they  are  wholesome. 
— 2.  False  mushrooms  have  a  warty  cap,  or  else 
fragments  of  membrane  adhering  to  the  upper 
surface,  are  heavy,  ahd  emerge  from  a  vulva  or 
bag;  they  grow  in  tufts  or  clusters  in  woods,  on 
the  stumps  of  trees,  &.c. ;  whereas  the  true  mush- 
rooms grow  in  pastures. — 3.  False  mushrooms  have 
an  astringent,  styptic,  and  diBl^rreeable  taste. — 4. 
When  cut  they  turn  blue. — 5.  They  are  moist  on 
the  surface,  and  are  generally  of  a  rose  or  orange 
color. — 6.  The  gills  of  the  true  mushroom  are  of  a 
pinky  red,  changing  to  a  liver  color. — 7.  The  flesh 
is  white.— 8.  The  stem  is  white,  solid,  and  cylin- 
drical.— 9.  "  Introduce  a  silver  tfpoon,  or  a  new 
shilling  or  sixpence,  or  an  onion,  into  a  vessel  in 
which  mushrooms  are  seething ;  if,  on  taking  either 
of  them  out,  they  assume  a  dark  discolored  ap- 
pearance, the  circumstance  denotes  the  presence 
of  poison  existing  among  them ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metal  or  onion  on  being  withdrawn  from 
the  liquor  wears  its  natural  appearance,  the  fruit 
may  be  regarded  as  genuine,  and  of  the  right  sort.** 

The  best  antidote  to  poisonous  mushrooms  a 
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tannin,  or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  galls.  A 
strong  emetic  should  also  be  given  to  remove  them 
ipm  the  stomach. 

MUSK.  Syn.  Muse,  (Fr.)  MoscHut,  (Lot. 
and  Ger,)  An  odorous  substance  obtained  from 
the  musk  deer,  (jnoschus  motchiferuSy)  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia.  It  is 
imported  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Russia.  The 
Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  Poo  husk 
(Mo»chu8  in  vesicis,  Tonquin  podSj  China  do.^ 
Moschos  Chinensis,  Do.  Tonquinensis)  is  the 
bag  in  its  natural  state  containing  the  musk. 
Grain  musk  (Moschus  in  granis)  is  the  matter 
contained  in  the  pods,  and  which  constitutes  true 
musk.  The  average  weight  of  one  of  the  pods  is 
about  3vj  ;  that  of  the  grain  musk  it  contains  about 
3ij  3ij.  Musk  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic  in  doses 
of  3  grains  and  upwards. 

Pur.  The  musk  of  the  shops  is  generally  adul- 
terated. Dried  bullock's  blood,  or  chocolate,  is 
commonly  employed  for  thb  purpose.  The  blood 
is  rendered  dry  by  heat,  then  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  triturated  with  the  genuine  musk  in 
a  mortar  along  with  a  few  drops  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  empty  pods,  or  put 
into  bottles,  and  sold  as  grain  musk.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  seen  many  pounds  of  dry  blood 
thus  employed,  and  sold  for  musk.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  detecting  this  fraud,  viz. — ^by 
the  inferiority  of  the  odor,  or  by  an  assay  for  the 
iron  contained  in  the  blood.  Genuine  musk  often 
becomes  nearly  inodorous  by  keeping,  but  recovers 
its  smell  on  being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammo- 
nia, or  by  being  moistened  with  ammonia  water. 
The  perfumers  sometimes  expose  it  to  the  fetid 
ammoniacal  effluvia  of  privies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  following  forms  are  current  in  trade 
for  reducing  musk,  {moschua  reductus :) — 1.  Musk 
3  oz. ;  chocolate  2  oz. ;  ivory  black  1  dr. ;  gently 
rub  together  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia. — 2.  Musk  and  dried  goats'  or  bullocks' 
blood,  equal  parts ;  mix  as  last. — 3.  To  the  last 
add  an  equal  part  of  angelica  root.— 4.  Storax  and 
aloes  wood,  of  each  4  oz. ;  musk  and  civette,  of 
each  4  dr. ;  mix  as  last. — 5.  Nutmegs,  mace,  cas- 
sia, cloves,  and  Indian  nard  or  spikenard,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  dried  blood  or  chocolate  4  oz. ;  make  a 
paste,  dry,  bruise  to  a  proper  fineness,  and  triturate 
it  gently  with  ^th  of  its  weight  of  musk,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  musk,  and  ammonia  wa- 
ter.— 6.  Hard  toasted  bread,  dried  blood,  chocolate, 
and  musk,  equal  parts ;  as  last.  *«*  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  be  the  most  skilful  adulterators  of 
musk. 

MUSK,  FACTITIOUS.     Sijn.  Moschus  fac- 

TITIUS.         Do.      ARTIFICIALIS.        ResIN      OF    AmBER. 

Resina  SucciNi.  Prep.  Pour  f  3iiiss  of  the  strong- 
est nitric  acid  upon  f  3j  of  oil  of  amber  placed  in  a 
glass  tumbler;  digest;  an  orange  yellow  resin 
remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  iu  water,  and  care- 
fully dried. 

Remarks,  Eisner  recommends  the  addition  of  1 
part  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  to  3  parts  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  kept  cold 
to  prevent  the  oil  being  carbonized.  It  smells 
strongly  of  musk,  and  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic 
and  nervine.  A  tincture  is  made  by  dissolving  3j 
JB  recti6cd  spirit  f3x.  Dose.  f3j,  in  hooping- 
cough,  low  fevers,  &c 


%*  Dr.  Collier  mentions  an  artificial  mink,  pn- 
pared  by  digesting  for  10  days  nitric  acid  Jib,  on 
"  fetid  animal  oil,  obtained  by  distiliation,  Jj ;  and 
by  then  adding  rectified  spirit  1  pint,  and  dig^Mting 
the  wliole  for  a  month."    (Collier's  Phar.,  p.  184.^ 

MUST.  The  expressed  juice  of  grapes  before 
fermentation. 

MUST,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  White  sugar 
2^  lbs.;  cream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  raisins  chopped 
small,  ^  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  gallon ;  mix,  and  di- 
gest for  2  hours,  and  strain. 

MUSTARD.  Syn.  Flour  of  Muvtard.  Si- 
NAPiB  Farina.  The  powdered  mustanl  of  the 
shops  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with  wheat 
flour.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  does  not  readily 
make  a  smooth  paste  with  water,  but  exhibits  con- 
siderable toughness,  ^nd  somewhat  of  a  stringy 
appearance.  The  common  proportions  employed 
by  some  grocers  are,— dried  conmion  salt,  wheat 
flour,  and  superfine  mustard,  equal  parts,  colored 
with  turmeric,  and  sharpened  with  cayenne.  Pore 
flour  of  mustard  is  used  in  medicine,  to  make 
poultices,  6lc. 

MUSTARD  for  the  table,  (ready  mad*  mui^ 
tardf)  is  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  (M.  Soy^s.)  Steep  mustard  seed  in  twice  its 
bulk  of  distilled  vinegar  for  8  days,  then  grind  the 
whole  to  a  paste  in  a  mill ;  put  it  into  pots,  and 
thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  each  of  them.  PaU 
ented. 

2.  (M.  Lenormand.)  Best  flour  of  mustard  2 
lbs. ;  fresh  parsley,  chervil,  celei^,  and  tarragt», 
of  each  ^  oz. ;  garlic,  1  clove ;  12  salt  anchovies ; 
(all  well  chopped ;)  grind  well  togetner,  add  salt  1 
oz. ;  grape  juice  or  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  suflicient 
water  to  form  the  mass  into  a  thinnish  paste  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  When  put  into  pots,  a  red- 
hot  poker  must  be  thrust  in  as  above,  and  after- 
wards a  little  vinegar  poured  upon  the  surface. 

3.  {Mouiarde  a  Vestragon.)  Black  mustard 
seed  dried  till  friable,  and  then  finely  powdered,  1 
lb. ;  salt  2  oz. ;  tarragon  vinegar  to  mix.  In  a 
similar  way  the  French  prepare  several  other  mus- 
tards, by  employing  diflerent  vinegars. 

4.  (Patent.)  Black  ginger,  bruised,  12  lbs.; 
common  salt  18  lbs,;  water  15  gallons;  boil, 
strain,  and  add  to  each  gallon,  flour  of  mostard  5 
lbs. 

5.  (Moutarde  superbe.)  Salt  1^  lb.;  scraped 
horseradish  1  lb. ;  garlic  2  cloves ;  boiling  vinegar 
2  gallons;  macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  for  21 
hours,  strain,  and  add  flour  of  mustard  q.  s. 

6.  To  the  last  add  a  little  soluble  cayenne  pep- 
per, or  essence  of  cayenne. 

7.  Mustard  3  lbs. ;  salt  1  lb. ;  vinegar,  grape 
juice,  or  white  wine  to  mix. 

MYKOMELINIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  discov- 
ered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  heal- 
ing to  212*^  a  solution  of  ailloxan  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  in  ex- 
cess, and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  new 
acid  falls  as  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
dries  to  a  yellow  porous  powder. 

M  YRICINE.    The  porUon  of  wax  which  m  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

MYRISTICINE.  The  stdaioptdn©  dcpo«ted 
by  oil  of  nutmegs  by  keeping. 

MYRONIC  ACID.  Bussy  has  given  this  name 
to  an  modorous,  bitter,  non-crystalUzable  acid  found 
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fay  him  m  black  mustard.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

MYROSYNE.  Syru  Emulsion  of  Black 
Mustard.  A  name  given  by  Bussy  td  a  peculiar 
sabstance  «>luble  in  water,  and  which  possesses  the 
power  of  converting  myronic  acid  into  the  volatile 
oil  of  mustard. 

MYROSPERMINE.  The  portion  of  the  oU  of 
balsam  of  Peru  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

MYROXILINE.  The  portion  of  the  oU  of  bal- 
sam of  Peru  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

MYRRH.  Syn.  Myrrha,  {Lat.)  The  gum 
resin  of  balsamodendron  myrrha.  To  ascertain  the 
purity  of  myrrh,  triturate  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  of  the  suspected  myrrh  with  an  equal 
amount  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  adding  water  grad- 
ually ;  if  the  whole  is  readily  dissolved,  the  myrrh 
is  true;  otherwise  it  is  sophisticated  with  some 
other  substance.  (Giovanni  Righini.) 

MYRRHIC  ACID.  The  hard  resin  of  myrrh. 
It  is  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis,  forming  alkaline 
myrrhate9. 


NAILS  (THE)  should  be  kept  clean  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  nail  brush  and  soap  and  water. 
After  wiping  the  hands,  but  while  they  are  still 
soft  fVom  the  action  of  the  water,  gently  push  back 
the  skin  which  is  apt  to  grow  over  the  nails,  which 
will  not  only  preserve  them  neatly  rounded,  but 
will  prevent  the  skin  cracking  around  their  roots, 
(nail'SpringSf)  and  becoming  sore.  The  points  of 
Uie  nails  should  be  pared  at  least  once  a  week ; 
iHting  them  should  be  avoided. 

NANKEEN  DYE.  Prep,  Annotto  and  pot- 
arii,  equal  parts;  water  q.  s. ;  boil  till  dissolved. 
The  proportion  of  potash  is  varied  according  to  the 
shade  required;  the  alkali  darkens  it.  used  to 
dye  nankeen  color,  but  chiefly  to  restore  the  color 
of  faded  nankeen  clothing. 

NAPHTHA.  SytL  Mineral  Naphtha.  Rock 
Oil.  Huilb  Petrole,  (Fr.)  SteinSl,  (Ger.) 
Naphtha,  (Latj  from  Na^Oa.)  A  limpid  bitumen 
which  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  It  possesses  a  penetrating 
odor  and  a  yellow  color,  but  may  be  rendered  col- 
orieas  by  distillation  ;  it  boils  at  about  160°,  and  is 
▼ery  inflammable.  Sp.  gr.  0*753  to  0*836.  It  does 
not  mix  with  water,  but  imparts  to  that  fluid  its  pe- 
culiar taste  and  smell.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ofls,  and  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor, 
iodine,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fats,  spermaceti, 
and  forms  with  caoutchouc  a  gelatinous  varnish. 
It  is  freq]||ntly  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
some  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  in  that  case  thicken 
and  darken  it  Naphtha  is  chiefly  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination,  as  a  solvent  for  Indian 
rubber,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  superior 
black  pigment 

Remarks.  According  to  the  r^earches  of  Lau- 
renty  Pelletier,  Walter,  and  others,  mineral  naph- 
tha is  a  compound  of  several  hydro-carbons,  to 
which  the  names  paraffined  naphtkat  naphtkene^ 
naphihoU,  &,c,,  have  been  given.  A  similar  fluid 
to  mineral  naphtha  is  obtained  by  the  distillation 
•f  eoal  tar,  {coiU  naphtha^)  and  is  largely  employed 
m.  the  arts,  in  the  preparation  of  coarse  paints  and 
lamishes,  and  for  the  solation  of  Indian  rubber. 


The  term  has  also  been  very  improperly  extended 
to  the  pyroxiHc  spirit  of  commerce,  (wood  naphtha,) 
and  also  occasionally  to  pyroacetic  spirit ;  but 
these  liquids  differ  from  naphtha,  both  in  their  com- 
position, odor,  and  boiling  points,  and  in  being  mis- 
cible  with  watei,  and  incapable  of  dissolving  uidian  • 
rubber.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  above 
misapplication  of  names,  may  be  readily  imagiii'^d, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  a  certain  physi- 
cian who  lately  made  himself  conspicuom  by  the 
assertion  that  he  had  cured  consumption  with  wood 
naphtha,  and  publicly  stated  that  the  kind  he  em- 
ployed was  pure  pyroacetic  spirit,  was  in  reality 
dosing  his  patients  with  commercial  pyroxilie 
spirit,  which  is  quite  a  different  article.  Thus  the 
doctor  was  using  one  cornpound,  and  from  want  of 
a  practical  knowledge  of  he  matter,  was  directing 
the  profession  to  use  another. 

NAPHTHALAMIDE.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  naphthalate  of  ammonia. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  benzoic  acid,  obtained  by  Laurent 
from  naphthaline. 

NAPHTHALINE.  A  white,  crystallizable, 
odorous,  volatile  substance,  obtained  by  redistilling 
coal  tar.  It  melts  at  180°  F.,  is  soluble  in  alcoiiol 
and  ether,  and  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  sulpho" 
naphthalic  acid. 

N  A  R  C  E  I  A.  Syn.  Narceina.  Narceine. 
(From  i^dfKiii  stupor.)  A  peculiar  vegeto-alkaline 
base  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  opium.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  morphia  and  narcotine  by  am- 
monia, and  from  the  resulting  meconate  of  ammo- 
nia by  baryta.  On  boiling  the  filtered  solution  to 
expel  the  ammonia,  and  evaporating,  crystals  of 
narceia  are  gradually  deposited.  It  may  be  puri- 
fied by  sofution  in  hot  alcohol  and  crystallization. 

*»*  White  acicular  prisms,  inodorous,  bitter,  pun- 
gent ;  soluble  in  375  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  330 
parts  at  212^  ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  imperfectly 
neutralizes  the  acids.  It  is  distinguished  from  mor- 
phia by  its  easier  fusibility,  (198^,)  and  by  its  salts 
in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  being  blue, 
but  on  gradual  dilution  changing  to  violet,  and  rose- 
red,  and  ultimately  becoming  colorless.  It  does 
not  strike  a  blue  color  with  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
like  morphia,  but  forms  a  blue  compound  with 
starch.  In  opposition  to  its  name,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  inert. 

NARCOTIC.  Syn.  Narcoticus.  (Lat.,  from 
vopjcow,  to  stupify.)  A  medicine  that  produces 
drowsiness,  sleep,  and  stupor.  In  small  doses, 
narcotics  mostly  act  as  stimulants,  but  in  large 
ones  they  produce  calmness  of  mind,  torpor,  and 
even  coma  and  death.  Opium,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, tobacco,  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  are 
narcotics. 

NARCOTINA.    Syn.  Narcotine.    Sel  d'opi- 

UM  ;    M  ATI  ERE  DB  DeROSNE,  (jFV.)      (From  »a(>rwri- 

ffd;,  narcotic.)  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance 
found  by  Derosne  in  opium,  and  on  which  its  stim- 
ulant property  was  at  first  supposed  to  depend.  It 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  opium  exhausted  of 
soluble  matter  by  cold  water,  by  treating  it  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve 
ing  the  washed  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
wUl  again  deposite  it  as  it  cools.    It  may  be  fur- 
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ther  purified  by  solution  in  ethdr.  Narcoline  may 
likewise  be  directly  obtained  by  the  action  of  ether 
on  opium,  previously  exhausted  by  cold  water. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts.  Narcotine  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is  distinguished 
fron<inorphia  by  its  insipidity,  solubility  in  ether, 
insolubility  in  alkalis,  and  by  giving  an  orange  tint 
to  nitric  acid,  and  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  when 
heated  on  it  over  a  candle.  The  physiological  ac- 
tion of  narcotine  is  differently  stated  by  different 
authorities.  1  gr.  dissolved  in  olive  oU,  killed  a 
dog  in  24  hours ;  but  24  gis.  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid  were  given  with  impunity.  (Majendie.)  In  the 
solid  state  it  is  inert ;  129  grs.  at  a  dose  scarcely 
produce  any  obvious  effects.  (Bally.)  Scruple 
doses  have  been  given  without  injury.  (Dr.  Roots.) 
It  has  been  recently  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  in  the  cure  of  agues.  For  this  purpose  the 
sulphate  is  preferable.  200  cases  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  have  been  thus  successfully 
treated  in  India.  (Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.) 

NECTAR.  Prep.  I.  Chopped  raisins  2  lbs.; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs  ;  boiling  water  2  gallons ;  mix ; 
when  cold,  add  2  lemons,  sliced ;  proof  spirit 
(brandy  or  rum)  3  pints ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  4  or  5  days,  occasionally  shaking,  strain, 
let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  a  week  to  clear, 
and  then  bottle.  In  ten  days,  or  less,  if  kept  in  a 
very  cold  place,  it  will  be  excellent 

II.  Red  ratifia  3  gallons;  oils  of  cassia  and 
caraway,  of  each,  25  drops ;  previously  dissolved 
in  brandy  ^  pint ;  orange  wine  1  gallon ;  sliced 
oranges  6  in  no. ;  lump  sugar  2  lbs. ;  macerate  for 
a  week,  decant  and  bottle.  Both  are  used  as 
pleasant  cordials. 

NEGUS.  Prep,  I.  (Red.)  Port  wme  1  bottle, 
(1^  pints;)  if  nutmeg,  grated;  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  yellow  peel  of  one ;  lump  sugar 
^  lb. ;  put  the  whole  into  a  bottle,  add  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  pintij,  cork  down  close,  and  macerate  with 
agitation.  *,*  Very  excellent.  The  addition  of 
a  single  drop  of  essence  of  ambei^is,  and  6  or  7 
drops  of  essence  of  vanilla,  improves  it. 

II.  (White.)  From  white  wiue,  as  the  last 
*^*  A  BJufrJe  glass  of  the  above  may  be  made  by 
observing  the  same  proportions. 

NERVOUSNESS.  The  cure  of  nervousness 
is  best  effected  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  by  the  use  of  proper 
exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air.  The  stomach 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  indigestible  food, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  mild  aperient  Abemethy's  in- 
junction to  a  nervous  and  dyspeptic  lady,  "  DiS' 
miss  your  servants,  madams  and  make  your  own 
6«(2«,  should  be  recollected  by  all  as  a  proof  of 
the  importance  that  eminent  surgeon  attached  to 
EXERCISE.  (See  Dyspepsia,  Flatulency,  Hypo- 
CHOiSDRiASis,  Hysterics,  &c.) 

NEUTRALIZATION.  Syn.  Neotralisatio, 
(Lat.)  The  admixture  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in 
such  proportions  that  neither  shall  predominate. 
A  neutral  compound  neither  turns  turmeric  paper 
browuy  nor  litmus  paper  red. 

NICKEL.  A  white,  hard,  malleable  metal, 
capable  of  receiving  the  lustre  of  silver.  Its  sp. 
gr.  when  hammered  is  about  8-82.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver. 


Prep,  Roast  powdered  spetM  fint  by  itself  aati 
then  with  charcoal  powder,  till  all  the  aneDie  ii 
expelled,  and  a  garlic  odor  ceases  to  be  eTolTBd ; 
mix  the  reeiduum  with  3  parts  of  sulphar  and  1 
part  of  potash,  melt  in  a  crucible  with  a  gea^ 
heat,  cool,  edulcorate  with  water,  dissolre  in  sid- 
phuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  precipi- 
tate with  carbonate  of  potash,  wafib,  dry,  mix  ttw 
precipitate  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  reduce  it 
by  heat  For  chemical  purposes  pure  nickel  ii 
best  obtained  by  moderately  heating  its  oxalate  m 
a  covered  crucible. 

Props,,  ^c.  Nickel  is  very  infusible.  Moiisr 
tic  and  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  with  difficulty  un- 
less mixed  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  freely  soluble  ii 
the  latter  menstruum.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two 
oxides.  The  protoxide  (gray  oxide)  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  oxa- 
late to  redness  in  open  vessels.  This  oxide  fenns 
salts  with  the  acids,  most  of  which  have  a  green 
color.  The  peroxide  (black  oxide)  is  formed  wbea 
chlorine  is  transmitted  through  water  holding  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  suspension.  Ckltnide  of 
nickel  is  fonned  by  the  direct  solution  of  the  metal 
or  its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  ftom  which  it  may 
be  obtained  in  green  crystals  by  eyapoiation.  TIm 
salts  of  nickel  are  characterized  by  being  precipi- 
tated white  by  prussiate  of  potash ;  grayish  white 
by  infusion  of  galls ;  black  by  hydrwolpharets 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen;  pale  green  by  purs 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  redissolved  by 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  in  excess. 

NICOTINE.  Syn.  Nicotina.  A  Tolatile  bass 
discovered  by  Reiman  and  Fosselt  in  tobacco. 

Prep.  (Ortigosa.)  Infuse  tobacco  leaves  for  24 
hours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphniic  add, 
strain,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  add  one-sixth  of  its 
volume  of  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  distil  la 
an  oil  bath  at  288^,  occasionally  adding  a  littlt 
water  to  assist  the  process.  Saturate  the  distilled 
product  with  oxalic  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  di- 
gest in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  evaporate  to  a 
sirup,  decompose  the  oxalate  of  nicotine  tlius  ob 
tained,  by  adding  caustic  potassa  to  it  in  a  ckae 
vessel,  and  agitate  the  mass  with  ether,  repeating 
the  process  with  more  ether  till  all  the  nicotine  ii 
dissolved  out.  Distil  the  mixed  ethereal  solotioBS 
in  a  water-bath.  At  first  ether  comes  over,  then 
water,  and  lastly  nicotine,  which  towards  the  ead 
of  the  process  assumes  a  yellowish  tint. 

Remarks.  Nicotine  is  a  ooloriess  volatile  liquid, 
smelling  of  tobacco,  boiling  at  375^,  soluble  in 
water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  and  ^combining 
with  the  acids  forming  salts,  many  of  |kbich  are 
crystallizabie.  It  is  a  frightful  poison  ;^tb  of  a 
drop  will  kill  a  rabbit,  and  a  single  dr^  a  laigt 
dog.  Good  Virginia  tobacco  yiel^  1(  of  nicotina 
(Thomson,  Org.  Chem.) 

NIGELLIN.  A  yellowish  liquid  obtained  by 
Rensch  from  the  seeds  of  the  nigelia  saiiva.  It 
is  obtained  by  digestion  in  alcohol  at  80°,  distilling 
the  tincture,  separating  the  reddish  brown  (ran 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  product,  agitating  tbo 
latter  with  ether,  and  then  with  water,  adt&Bg  to 
the  liquid  when  decanted,  a  little  subacetate  of 
lead,  filtering  and  treating  it  with  sulpboKled  hy- 
drogen. The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated. 

NIGHTMARE     Syn,  Ephialtbi,  (Ut., 
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s^oAAs^i,  to  leap  upon;  became  it  was  thought  a 
demon  leaped  upon  the  chest.)  The  prevention 
of  nightmare  consists  in  the  selection  of  proper 
food,  and  in  duly  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Heavy  and  late  suppers 
should  be  particularly  avoided,  as  well  as  all  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  are  of  difficult  digestion,  or  apt 
to  induce  flatulency.  A  spoonful  of  spirits  of  sal 
volatile,  magnesia,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  taken 
in  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  going  to  bed,  is  a  good 
and  simple  preventive. 

NIPPLES,  SORE.  Prep.  Moisten  them  2  or 
3  times  a  day  for  some  weeks  before  suckling, 
with  brandy  or  spirit,  gently  acidulated  with  di- 
iBte  sulphuric  acid ;  or  instead  thereof  employ 
tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  or  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 

Cure.  Chapped  nipples  are  most  quickly  and 
■afely  cured  by  moistening  them  2  or  3  times  a 
day  with  tincture  of  catechu,  by  means  of  a  camel 
hair  penciL  *«*  All  applications  of  an  active  or 
poisonous  nature  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
even  though  the  part  be  washed,  yet  a  portion 
will  still  remain  concealed  within  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  be  socked  off*  by  the  infant 

NITRATE.  Syn.  Nitras,  (Lat)  A  salt  of 
nitric  acid.  The  nitrates  are  very  easily  made  by 
the  direct  solution  of  the  base,  or  its  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  nitric  acid,  which  in  most  cases  should 
be  previously  diluted  with  water ;  by  evaporation 
they  may  be  obtained  either  in  the  pulverulent  or 
crystalline  state.  The  nitrates  are  characterized 
oy  deflagrating  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coal,  or 
when  heated  in  contact  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances.    (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

NITRATE  OF  CAMPHOR.  8yn,  Oil  of 
Cajcpiior.  Prepared  by  dissolving  camphor  in  ni- 
tric acid.  ' 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn,  Saltpetre. 
Nitre.  Nitrdii.  Sal  Pbtr^s.  Sal  Nitri.  Ka- 
li NiTRATUH.  PoTASSwK  NiTRAS,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.) 
Nitrate  de  potassb,  (JFV.)  Salpbters&ures  Ka- 
li, (&er.)  This  salt  is  spontaneously  generated  In 
the  soil,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  crystallizes  upon  its  surface  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
also  produced  artificially  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  calcareous  soil  and  animal  matter  to  the  at- 
mosphere, when  nitrate  of  lime  is  slowly  formed, 
and  is  extracted  by  lixiviation.  The  liquid  is  then 
decomposed  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  by 
which  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  and  nitrate 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  The  British  mar- 
ket is  wholly  supplied  from  India.  The  crude 
xiitre  {rough  saltpetre)  is  extracted  by  lixiviation 
in  the  way  above  mentioned,  but  the  alkalme  base 
is  supplied  under  the  form  of  wood  ashes,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
dLunming,  and  after  a  short  time  being  allowed 
for  defecation,  straining  (while  still  hot)  into  crys- 
tallizing vessels.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
commonly  called  eingle  refined  nitre  ;  and  when 
the  process  is  repeated,  double  refined  nitre. 

User  ^c.  Nitre  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  also 
naed  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
cooling  diuretic.  Do9e.  5  to  15  grains,  every  3 
faouia.    A  small  piece  dissolved  slowly  in  the 
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mouth,  frequently  stops  a  sore  throat  at  the  com- 
mencement "  In  large  doses,  it  is  poisonous.  The 
best  antidotal  treatment  is  a  powerful  emetic,  fol- 
lowed by  opiates. 

Pur.  The  Dublin  College  orders  purified  nitrate 
of  potash  {potaoscB  nitras  purifieata)  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  nitre  in  twice  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, filtering,  and  setting  the  liquor  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  Nitre  occasionally  contains 
muriates,  sulphates,  or  calcareous  salts.  The  first 
may  be  detected  by  its  solution  giving  a  cloudy 
white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, — ^the  sec- 
ond, by  the  muriate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  or  lime 
giving  a  white  precipitate, — and  the  thirds  by  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  which  also  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  Syn,  Cubic  Nitre. 
SoDM  Nitras.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  last,  and  is  chiefly  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  America.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Syn.  Solutive  Water. 
AdUAFORTia  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Acidum  Nitri- 
coM,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  AciBB  NiTRiauB,  (Fr.) 
SalpetersELurb,  (Ger.)  An  acid  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  was  known  to 
Geber  in  the  7th  century,  but  its  constituents  were 
first  shown  by  Cavendish  in  1785,  and  subsequent- 
ly their  proportions  by  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac. 

Prep.  (P.  L.  &,  E.)  Dry  purified  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphuric  acid,  equal  parts;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort,  and  distil  with  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
cool  receiver,  so  long  as  the  fused  materials  con- 
tinue to  evolve  vapor.  "The  pale-yellow  acid 
thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  colorless,  should  it 
be  thought  necessary,  by  heating  it  gently  in  a  re- 
tort." (P.  E ) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  nitric  acid  is  com- 
monly made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  16H  lbs.  of 
nitre  and  93  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*845,  in 
an  iron  cylinder,  connected  with  a  series  of  5  or  6 
double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  about  one-sixth 
part  filled  with  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  resembles  that  figured  at  page  57.  The 
product  of  this  process  is  the  brown  and  fuming 
nitrous  acid  of  commeroe,  {aquaforiiSf  fuming 
nitric  acid  ;  acidum  nitrosum  ;  acidum  nitricum 
fumansj)  and  has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*45.  It  is 
converted  into  colorless  nitric  acid  by  gently  heat- 
ing it  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  forms  commercial 
nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*37  to  1*4.)  The  residuum  of 
this  process  {sal  enixum)  is  employed  as  a  flux 
by  the  glass-houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  fi^quently  used  instead 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is  more  convenient  in 
some  respects,  as  the  residuum  is  more  easily  dis- 
solved out  of  the  retort  or  cylinder.  The  formula 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  is  the 
best  process  for  obtaining  a  pure  acid.  By  proper 
management  nitre  yiel(&  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*500 ;  and 
nitrate  of  soda  its  own  weight  of  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  frequently  contains 
chlorine,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
times iodine,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  cloudiness,  and  after  repose,  decant- 
ing the  clear  acid,  and  rectifying  it  at  a  heat  un 
der  212^.    A  perfectly  colorless  product  cannot  b« 
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obtained,  unleas  a  small  portion  of  pure  black  ox- 
ide of  manganese  be  put  into  tlie  rdlort  (Murray.) 
Nitric  acid  may  also  be  purified  by  rectification  at 
a  gentle  heat,  rejecting  the  first  liquid  that  comes 
over,  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  acid, 
and  leaving  a  residuum  in  the  retort.  (Ure.)  An- 
other method  is  to  agitate  it  witli  a  little  red-lead 
before  rectification. 

Props.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless,  corrosive 
liquid,  and  possesses  powerful  acid  properties.  At 
the  sp.  gr.  1*50,  it  contains  25g  of  water,  (Phillips ; 
— 20*3  j,  Ure.)  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  strongest  liquid 
acid  is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities. 
According  to  some,  it  may  be  obtained  as  high  as 
1'55,  (Davy,  Kirwin,  &.c.,)  or  1*62,  (Proust;) 
while,  according  to  others,  I'SOd  to  1*510  is  the 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  procured. 
(Phillips,  Gay-Luseac,  &c.)  At  248"^  F.  it  boils, 
and  when  of  less  density  than  1*42,  parts  with 
water  and  becomes  stronger  at  lower  tempera- 
tures ;  but  acid  of  higher  sp.  gr.  is  weakened  by 
exposure  to  heat.  It  freezes  when  exposed  to  ex- 
treme cold.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  the  metals,  and 
unites  with  them  and  the  other  bases,  forming 
salts  called  Nitrates. 

Uies.  Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  assaying,  to 
dye  silk  and  woollens  yellow,  and  to  form  various 
salts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  caustic  to  corns 
and  warts;  and  in  doses  of  1  to  10  drops  iu  a 
tumbler  of  water,  in  liver  complaints,  fevers,  dys- 
pepsia, syphilis,  to  remove  the  effects  of  mercury, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  that  drug  iu  certain  com- 
plaints, &c. 

Pur.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  "  totally  dissipated  by 
heat     When  diluted  with  distilled  water,  neither 


nitrate  of  silver,  nor  chloride  of  barium,  (or  cal- 
cium,) produces  a  precipitate ;  sp.  gr.  1*50.  100 
g».  of  this  acid  will  saturate  about  217  gn.  of 
crystallized  carbonate  «f  soda."  (P.  L.)  Tk^<iM- 
bU  aquafortis  of  the  shops  (aquafortis  ncruRx) 
has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*36 ;  and  the  single  af««. 
fortis,  (AauAPORTis  SIMPLEX,)  the  ep.  gr.  1*22. 

Tests,  1.  It  stains  the  skin  yellow.  2.  When 
mixed  with  a  little  muriatic  acid  or  sal  ammoniiei 
it  acquires  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  lea£ 
3.  When  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
poured  on  a  few  fragments  of  zmc  or  iron  in  a 
tube,  the  evolved  gas  bums  with  a  greenish  wbits 
flame.  (Balmain.)  4.  Substitute  alcohol  for  zioe 
iu  the  last  test.  (Maitland.)  5.  Morphia,  hrocta, 
and  strychnia  give  it  a  red  color,  which  is  height- 
ened by  ammonia  in  excess.  6.  When  pla<^  in 
a  tube,  and  a  solution  of  protosulphato  of  iron  cau- 
tiously added,  a  dark  color  is  devel<^ed  at  the  line 
of  junction,  which  is  distinctly  visible  when  only 
o  TFinr  P^i^  of  nitric  acid  is  present.  (Derbanios  6» 
Richemont)  7.  When  mixed  with  a  weak  sola- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  heated,  the  color  m 
destroyed.  8.  When  saturated  with  carbonate  <tf 
potash  or  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  re- 
siduum deflagrates  when  thrown  on  burning  coak. 
9.  The  NITRATES  may  all  be  tested  as  above,  bj 
first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  pure  sulpbonc 
acid,  which  will  liberate  the  nitric  acid  of  the  salt 

Estim,  The  strength  of  nitric  acid  is  usually  es- 
timated by  its  sp.  gr. ;  but  where  very  great  accu- 
racy is  required,  it  may  be  more  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  oiba 
salt  of  known  con^position,  which  is  required  to 
neutralize  it.     See  Acidimetrt. 
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NITRIC  ACID,  (DILUTED.)  Syn.  Acidum 
KiTRicoM  DU.UTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prcf.  Nitric  acid  (P. 
L.)  f  S  t  water  f  Jix  ;  mix.  Kept  for  convenience 
m  dispensing.     Dose,  20  drops  to  f  3ij. 

NITRIC  ACID,  (HENRY'S.)  Nitric  acid  dilu- 
ted to  the  sp.  ?r.  1  *  1 43  ;  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
muriatic  acid  at  1*074,  and  sulphuric  acid  1'135. 
Used  for  aasaymg.    See  Henrt*b  Muriatic  Acid. 


NITRO-MECONIC  ACID  is  formed  bv  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  meconine  at  s  ^n- 
tie  heat  By  solution  in  hot  water,  it  is  obtained 
in  yellow  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools. 

NITROGEN.    Syn.  Azotb,    {Fr.  and   Eng,) 
Mephitic  Air.    Phlogisticated  do.   Stici:stofp> 
OAS,   {Ger.)    NrrROOEMiUM ;   azotum,  {Lat^  the 
first  £n>m  Wrpov,  nitres  and  ycyytfM,  /  gsnsrate  :  U, 
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•econd  from  a  privative,  and  ^»i^»  life.)  A 
gaseous  substance  discfovered  by  Rutherford  in 
1772,  and  found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
6]»here  by  Layoisier  and  Scheele  in  1775.  It  has 
hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  decomposition, 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  chemical 
element  (See  Chem.  V.  3.)  It  is  found  both  in 
the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms;  it  forms 
about  7dJ  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  and  en- 
ters largely  into  the  composition  of  most  animal 
ittbrtances,  and  is  a  constituent  of  gluten,  the  al- 
kaloids, and  other  vegetable  principles. 

Prep.  I.  Bum  pho^horus  in  a  jar  filled  with 
air,  and  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  after  the  fumes  have  subsided,  agitate 
the  residual  gas  with  water,  or  a  solution  of  pure 
potassa. 

II.  Expose  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  re- 
tort, and  collect  the  evolved  gas. 

III.  Transmit  chlorine  through  pure  ammonia 
water. 

ly.  Digest  lean  flesh  in  nitric  acid,  gently 
heated. 

Remarks.  Pure  nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  odorless, 
tasteless  graa,  neither  combustible  nor  capable  of 
supporting  combustion  or  respiration.  It  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  does  not  aifect  lime  water,  and  is 
only  slightly  absorbed  by  pure  water.  Its  sp.  gr. 
b  0'972§,  (Liebig ;  0*976  Berzelius.)  In  analysis 
it  is  recognised  by  its  purely  negative  qualities,  and 
by  its  forming  nitric  acid  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
^n,  and  exposed  to  the  electric  spark  ;  or  when  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  the  mixed  gases.  The 
nitric  acid  thus  formed  may  be  tested  in  the  way 
described  under  that  article. 

NITROGEN,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Quad- 
BOCHLORIDB  OF  NiTROGEN.  A  compouud  of  nitro- 
gen and  chlorine,  remarkable  for  the  feeble  affinity 
by  which  its  elements  are  united.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Dulong  in  1811,  but  its  nature  was  first 
accurately  determined  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Prep.  Dissolve  muriate  of  ammonia  1  oz.  in  hot 
water  12  or  14  oz.,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  90^  F.,  invert  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle  full  of  chlorine  over  it.  The  gas  is  gradual- 
ly absorbed,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  yellow 
color,  and  in  the  course  of  15  to  20- minutes,  yel- 
low oil-like  globules  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  ultimately  sink  to  the  bottongi.  The 
globules  as  they  descend  should  be  received  in  a 
small  leaden  saucer,  placed  under  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  for  the  purpose.  (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  Chloride  of  azote  is  one  of  the  most 
explosive  compounds  known,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  only  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Both  its  discoverer  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
met  with  severe  injuries  while  experimenting  on  it 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-653  ;  it  volatilizes  at  160°  F.,  and 
at  200°  explodes  violently.  Contact  with  combus- 
tible bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures  immediately 
causes  detonation.  The  explosive  power  of  this 
^.compound  seems  to  exceed  that  of  every  known 
Bubrtance,  not  even  excepting  fulminating  silver. 
A  minute  globule  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, placed  on  a  platina  spoon,  and  touched 
with  a  piece  of  phosphorus  stuck  on  the  point  of  a 
penknife,  immediately  explodes,  and  shivers  the 
liade  into  fragments,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
▼epsel  that  contained  it  is  broken  to  pieces.    Olive 


oil,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  have  a  similar 
efifoct.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  compound 
is  the  substance  employed  by  Captain  Warner  in 
his  destructive  machines,  but  such  a  supposition 
must  necessarily  be  incorrect,  from  the  uncontrol- 
lable nature  of  the  chloride,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  safely  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  any  known  process.  I  conceive  that  Captain 
Warner  employs  fulminating  antimony,  either 
alone,  or  as  an  instrument  for  the  ignition  of  com- 
mon gunpowder.  At  ail  events,  if  this  is  not  the 
Captain's  secret,  it  is  capable  of  producing  exactly 
the  same  eflfects.  (See  Iodide  of  Nitrogen,  for 
another  dangerous  explosive  compound.) 

NITROGEN,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Ni- 
trous oxide.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Dephlo- 
gistieated  nitrous  air.  Laughing  gas.  Protox- 
ide  ^ azote,  Fr.  Stickstoffoxydul,  Ger.)  Evap- 
orate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  until  a  drop 
of  the  fused  mass  placed  on  a  cold  plate  instantly 
solidifies ;  cool,  break  the  lump  into  pieces,  and 
place  it  4n  a  stoppered  bottle.  For  use,  a  portion 
is  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  applied 
by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  charcoal  chauffer. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  reaches  480°,  protoxide  of 
azote  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  bladders, 
gas  bags,  a  gasometer,  or  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 
*«*  Should  white#imes  appear  within  the  retort 
after  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  commenced,  the 
heat  should  be  lowered,  as  when  heated  to  about 
600°,  nitrate  of  ammonia  explodes  with  violence. 
Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  made  in  the  same  way 
from  crystaUized  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  by  ex- 
posing nitric  oxide  for  some  days  over  iron 
filings. 

Remarks.  The  above  compound,  familiarly 
known  as  laughing  gas,  is  colorless,  possesses  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  At  45°,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres,  it  is  liquid. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1'5241,  it  supports  combustion,  and  is 
absorbed  by  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property 
is  its  action  on  the  system  when  inspired.  A  few 
deep  inspirations  are  usually  succeeded  by  a  pleas- 
ing state  of  excitement,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
laughter  and  muscular  exertion,  which  soon  sub- 
side, without  being  followed  by  languor  or  depres- 
sion. Its  effects,  however,  vary  with  different  con- 
stitutions. A  sailor  that  lately  ioo}^  this  gas  at  a 
public  exhibition  immediately  drew  his  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  the  company.  From  4  to  12  quarts 
may  be  breathed  with  safety. 

II.  (Binoxide  of  nitrogen*  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  gas.  Deutoxide  d'azote, 
Fr.  Stickstoffoxyd,  Ger.)  This  is  most  conve- 
niently prepared  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2, 
on  metallic  copper.  Effervescence  ensues,  and 
nitrous  gas  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  over 
water  or  mercury  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  The 
residual  liquid  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper 
on  evaporation. 

Remarks.  A  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  and  incombustible  gas.  In  contact  with 
free  oxygen,  it  produces  dense  orange  or  red  va- 
pors of  nitrous  acid,  which  are  freely  absorbed  by 
water.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1*04. 

NITROGEN,  PHOSPHORET.  A  snow- 
white  powder  formed  by  heating  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, previously  satorated  with  dry  ammoniacai 
gas.  (Rose.) 
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NITROGEN,  SULPHURET.  A  greenish 
yoUow  mass,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and  ammonia. 
(Soubeiran.) 

NITROMURIATIC  ACID.  Syn.  Nitrohy- 
pnocHLORic  Acid.  Aqua  reoia.  Acidum  nitro- 
MurOATicuM,  (P.  D.)  Eau  reoalb  ;  Acide  nitro- 
MORiATiQUE,  (Ff.)  Salpetbr-salzs&ureb  ;  Kd- 
MoewASBER,  (Ger.)  Prep.  I.  Nitric  acid  f  Jj ;  mu- 
riatic acid  f  Jij;  mix.  used  to  dissolve  gold  and 
platinum,  and  in  medicine,  in  liTer  complaints, 
syphilis,  exanthemata,  &c.,  either  internally^  in 
doses  of  5  to  15  drops  in  water,  or  externally,  as  a 
foot  or  knee -bath.     See  Bath. 

II.  (^Aqua  regia  with  sal  ammoniac.)  Nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  f^xvj;  sal  ammoniac  Jiv;  dis- 
solve. Occasionally  used  by  dyers ;  does  not  keep 
well.  Nitre  is  sometimes  substituted  for  sal  am- 
moniac.    Dissolves  gold  and  platina. 

III.  (Dyer^a  aquafortis.)  Colorless  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-17)  100  lbs.*;  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-19) 
5  lbs. ;  mix.  Used  by  dyers.  <*  It  dnsolves  tin 
without  oxidizing  it."  (?) 

NITROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  irrrRosuM, 
(Lat.)  AciDE  NiTREux,  (Fr,)  Salpetrigb  Sal- 
pbters&ure,  {Ger.)  Prep.  Distil  perfectly  dry 
nitrate  of  lead  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  connected 
with  a  glass  receiver  placed  ii»  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  furnished  with  a  safety  tube.  A  pungent,  acid, 
corrosive  liquid,  colorless  below  zero,  but  yellow, 
or  orange-colored  at  higher  temperatures ;  sp.  gr. 
1*42 ;  boiling  point  82°  F.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidi- 
zing agent.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed. A  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  forms 
the  fuming  nitric  acid  (aquafortis)  of  commerce. 
Its  compounds  with  the  bases  are  called  Nitrites. 
Nitrite  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
nitre  to  redness,  and  removing  it  from  the  fire  be- 
fore the  decomposition  is  complete.  Both  nitrous 
and  hyponilrous  acids  contain  no  water,  and  are 
therefore  dry  liquids.  (Ure.) 

NITROSALICULIC  ACID.  SmaU  golden- 
colored  crystals,  obtained  by  gently  heating  sali- 
culous  acid  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
washing  the  mass  with  water,  dissolving  in  alco- 
hol, and  crystallizing.  It  forms  crystallizable  ni- 
troaalieulates  with  the  alkalis. 

NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  A  peculiar 
crystallized  acid,  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  with  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatin. 

NORFOLK  FLUID.  Prep.  Linseed  oil  3 
pints ;  yellow  rosin  4  oz. ;  fir  rosin  2  oz. ;  yellow 
wax  12  oz. ;  melt,  add  neat's  foot  oil  1  quart ;  oil 
of  turpentine  1  pint     Used  to  preserve  and  soften 

NOVARGENT.  Freshly-precipitated  muriate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphtte 
of  soda.  Used  to  silver  metals,  especially  to  re- 
store old  plated  goods. 

NOVAURUM.  A  solution  of  neutral 4erchlo- 
ride  of  gold.     (See  Gold,  liquid.) 

NOY  EAU.  Syn.  Creme  de  Notbau,  (Fr.) 
Prep.  I.  Blanched  bitter  almonds  1  oz.;  proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter i  pint ;  digest  and  filter. 

II.  Bitter  almonds,  blanched,  3oz. ;  conander 
•eed  i  oz. ;  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  mace,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  or  plain  gin  2  quarts ;  white  su- 


gar 2  lb& ;  dissolTed  in  water  1^  pints ;  nuteente 
for  a  week,  and  fine  down  with  alum  (dmolved) 
^  oz. 

III.  (Crime  de  noyeau  de  Martinique.)  Loaf 
sugar  24  lbs.;  water  2^  gallons;  dinolTe,  add 
proof  spirit  5  grallons ;  or  orange-flower  water  3 
pints ;  bitter  almonds  1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemons  3 
dr.;  as  above.  A  pleasant  nutty-tasted  liqnev, 
but  should  not  be  taken  in  large  qaantitiee.  (Sea 
Cordialb.) 

OATS.  A  large  portion  of  the  oats  given  to 
honee  passes  off  undigested.  It  has  b^  pro- 
posed to  prevent  this  loss,  by  either  coaisrly 
bruising  them  in  a  mill,  or  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them,  and  allowing  them  to  mac«nle 
till  cold,  when  they  are  to  be  given  to  the  honee 
without  straining  off  the  water.  It  is  stated  (a 
good  authority,  Uiat  oats  thus  treated  will  not  only 
fatten  quicker,  but  go  twice  as  far  as  withaat 
preparation. 

ODORS.  (See  DisnrPECTANTB  and  Fumiga- 
tion.) 

(ENANTHIC  ACID.  This  acid  passes  ovei; 
in  small  quantity,  towards  the  end  of  the  proeca 
when  wine  is  distilled.  By  digestjon  with  potasik 
and  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be 
obtained  under  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid.  (See 
Ether,  CENANrmc.) 

(ENANTHYLIC  ACID.  A  pecaliar  sob- 
stance  obtained  by  Mr.  TiUey,  by  the  acdoa  of 
nitric  acid  on  castor  oil. 

(ENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (From  mmk,  wine, 
and  3eiov,  sulphur.)    Sulphovinic  acid. 

OIL  COLOR  CAKES.  Prep.  Grind  the  ed- 
on  with  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  has  been  (fis- 
solved  in  the  cold,  about  one-sixth  of  its  weif;fat 
of  powdered  mastich ;  let  them  dry,  then  place  the 
stone  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  soften  tbs 
color,  and  add  of  a  warm  solution  of  spermsceli 
in  half  its  weight  of  poppy  oil,  q.  a.  to  make  Un 
mass  into  a  proper  paste ;  remove  the  heat,  woik 
till  it  begins  to  harden,  then  form  the  mass  mio 
pieces  and  mould  them  into  cakes.  Used  by  ar- 
tists, rubbed  down  with  poppy,  nut,  or  linseed  eil, 
and  turpentine  as  required. 

OIL  COLORS,  (in  bottles  or  blmdders.)  Pre- 
pared with  the  same  mixture  as  the  last,  bot 
thinned  sofiiciently  with  any  pale  drying  ofl  be- 
fore putting  them  into  the  casee.  Used  by  ar* 
tists. 

OIL  GAS.  A  mixture  of  several  gaseoas  hy- 
drocarbons obtained  by  passing  oil  through  rrd  Iwt 
tubes,  or  dropping  it  on  red  hot  stofies  or  bricks 
I  gallon  of  whale  oil  yields  90  to  100  cubical  feet 
of  gas,  which  gives  a  more  brilliant  light  than  csri 
gas,  and  bums  about  3  times  as  long; 

OILS.      Syn.    Huiles,   (Fr.)      Obue,   {Grr.) 
Olba,  (Lat,  from  olea,  the  olive.)     Oils  aie  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  (hydrocarbeoa,) 
or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (oxyhydro- 
carbons,)  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegelaNe 
kingdoms,  and  chiefiy  distinguished  by  a  oertsin 
degree  of  consistence,  (unctuosity,)  insolabitity  in 
water,  and  power  of  supporting  combostion  with 
flame.     Oils  are  divided  into  two  giea.1  dasaes; 
vi2. :  fixed  or  fat  oils,  and  volatile  or  essential 
oils.    Olrve,  rape,  almond,  and  caster  oiU,  are  ex* 
amples  of  the  former ;  and  the  oils  of  iaveadcr* 
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lemons,  bergamotte,  and  tnrpentiDe,  of  the  latter. 
The  terai  oil  is  also  applied  to  various  empyreU" 
matie  products  of  the  distillation  of  organic  bod- 
ies, and  to  aeveral  unctuous  mixtures  in  perfumer}' 
and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  by  liqueuristes  to  their 
richer  cordials. 

OILS,  CORDIAL.  {In  the  art  of  the  liqueur- 
iete.)  Dilute  aromatixeid  alcohol,  holding  in  solu- 
tion a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  impart  an 
oily  consistence.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
this  class  of  liqueurs : — 

Oil.  OF  CxDRAT.  {Crime  de  Cidrat)  Spirit  of 
oedrat  1  quart ;  spirit  of  citron  1  pint ;  proof  spirit 
3  pints ;  lump  sugar  5  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  water  6 
pmts  ;  mix,  allow  it  to  stand  together  for  a  week, 
then  filter  if  required.    (See  Gorduls,  Caxmeb, 

OILS, '  COMPOUND.  Syiu  Mixed  Oils. 
This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  various  mix- 
tores  of  oils  or  other  ingredients  that  possess  an 
unctuous  appearance.  Where  not  otherwise  di- 
rected, they  are  prepared  by  simply  agitating  the 
ingredients  together,  and  after  a  sufficient  time 
decanting  the  clear,  and  filtering  if  necessary. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  compound 
oils: — 

Oil,,  Acoustic.  {Oleum  terehinthirut  acouati- 
cum.  Mr.  Maule.)  Almond  oil  3iv ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3ij  ;  mix.     Used  for  deafness. 

Oil.,  Black.  Oil  of  turpentine  4  lbs. ;  rape  oil 
1  gallon ;  oil  of  vitriol  ^  lb. ;  British  oil  ^  lb. ;  mix 
well,  and  in  14  dayfi  decant  the  clear. 

Oil.,  British.  {Common  oil  of  petre.  01.  pe- 
trae  vulgare.)  Oil  of  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  Barba- 
does  tar  1  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  mix  well. 

Ou.  OF  Camphor.  (O/.  camphor dB  nitricwmt 
Fee.)  Nitric  acid  460  gre.;  camphor  200  gm.; 
dissolve  without  heat  and  decant  the  oil. 

Oil,  Camphorated.  {Camphor  liniment t  lint' 
mentum  camphor  a  y  P.  L.  and  £.  01.  eampho- 
ratum,  P.  D.)  Camphor  Jj ;  olive  oil  ^tv ;  dis- 
solve by  a  ^ntle  heat  Anodyne ;  discutient ; 
used  for  sprains,  bruises,  &.c. 

On.,  Chabert's.  Oil  of  turpentine  3  parts ; 
Dippel's  oil  1  part ;  mix  and  distil  3  parts.  Used 
in  tapeworm. 

Oil,  Darbt'r  Oil  of  amber,  balsam  of  sulphur, 
and  Barbadoes  tar,  equal  parts. 

Ou.,  Exeter.  {Ol  excestrense.)  Green  oil  2 
gallons;  euphorbium,  mustard  seed,  castor,  and 
pellitory,  of  each  bruised,  Jj ;  macerate  with  occa- 
sional agitation  for  10  days,  and  strain. 

Oil,  FuRNmrRB.  {Oil  stain.  Mahogany  do.) 
linseed  oil  1  gallon ;  black  rosin  1  lb. ;  aJkanet 
foot  12  oz«,  or  less ;  heat  together  until  sufficiently 
colored.  Some  persons  use  boiled  oU,  and  others 
add  a  little  beeswax,  and  rose  pink. 

Oil,  Macassar.  Olive  oil  1  lb. ;  oils  of  orira- 
jinm  and  rosemary,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  mix.  Used  to 
make  the  hair  grow  and  curl. 

Oils,  Mixed.  {Ol.  mixUu)  Essences  of  beiga* 
xnQtte  and  lemons,  of  each,  g ;  oiki  of  lavender 
and  pimento,  of  each,  ^ss ;  used  to  scent  sal  vola- 
tile drops,  smelling  bottles,  &c. 

Oil,  Neat's  foot.  {Nerve  oiL  Trotter^s  do. 
OL  nervinum,  Auxungia  pedum  tauri.)  From 
iMat's  feet  and  tripe  by  boiling ;  does  not  harden 
If  age;  used  to  soften  leather  and  to  fry  fiit- 


OiL,  Newmarket.  Oils  of  linseed,  turpentine, 
and  St  John's  wort,  of  each,  3  lbs. ;  oU  of  vitriol 
1  oz. ;  mix.     For  sprains  in  horses. 

Oils,  Nine.  {Mixed  oils.  01.  ex  omnibus.) 
Tram  oil  1  gallon ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  oil 
of  bricks  and  amber,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  10  oz. ;  Barbadoes  tar  2^  lbs. ;  oil 
of  vitriol  1  oz. ;  mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil,  Phosphorated.  {01.  phosphoraium.) — 1. 
(Ph.  Bor.)  Phosphorus  12  grs. ;  almond  oil  f  j ;  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat  Dose.  5  to  10  drops  made 
into  an  emulsion. — fL  (Majendie.)  Phosphorus  3j ; 
almond  oil  Jij ;  macerate  in  the  dark  for  14  days, 
and  scent  with  bergamotte.  Stronger  than  the 
former.  *«*  A  bottle  partly  filled  with  oil  satu- 
rated with  phosphorus,  will  emit  enough  light  in 
the  dark,  on  the  cork  being  taken  out,  to  see  the 
time  by  a  watch.        | 

Oil.  FOR  Quitters.  Aquafortis  1  oz. ;  spirit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  3  oz. :  red 
precipitate  \  oz.  ^mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil*  op  Roses.  1.  Olive  oil  1  pint ;  otto  of 
roses  i  to  1  dr. ;  mix. — Q.  To  the  last  add  oil  of 
rosemary  ^  dr.  Either  may  be  colored  red  by 
steeping  a  little  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  (with  heat) 
before  scenting  it     Used  for  the  hair. 

Oil,  Shaving.  Soft  soap  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon. 

Oil,  Sheldrake's.  Nut  oil  1  pint ;  ceruse  2 
oz. ;  boil ;  when  dissolved,  add  copal  varnish  1 
pint,  and  stir  till  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  evapo- 
rated.    Used  to  grind  colors  in,  to  brighten  them. 

Oil  op  Spike.  {Factitious.)  1.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine 3  pints ;  oil  of  lavender  1  pint ;  mix.  Used 
by  enamelleis  to  mix  their  colors  in. — Q.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  gallon ;  Barbadpes  tar  4  oz. ;  alkanet 
root  2  oz. ;  digest  a  week.  Used  as  a  liniment  for 
horses. 

Oil,  Sulphurated.  {01.  Sulphuratum.)  (See 
Balsam  of  Sulphur.) 

Oil,  Toothache.  {Toothache  Drops.)  I.  Oils 
of  origanum  and  cloves,  of  each  f  Siij ;  camphor 
3j ;  dissolve. — 2.  To  the  last  add  creosote  3j. — 3. 
Tinctures  of  pellitory  of  Spain  and  colchicum,  of 
each  ^  ;  creosote  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  3j ; 
mix.  Dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint  and  stufifed  in  the 
tooth,  previously  wetted  with  the  drops  by  a  camel* 
hair  pencil. 

Oil,  Wedel's.  {01.  Bezoardicum.)  Almond  oil 
Jij ;  camphor  3ij  ;  essence  of  bergamot  Sss ;  alka 
net  root  to  color ;  mix. 

Oil,  Worm.  {01  Vermifugum.)—!.  (Chabert.) 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  3iv ;  da  animal  oil  3j ; 
mix.  To  be  followed  by  a  purgative. — 2.  {For 
^g9.)  Turpentine  3  to  4  dr. ;  castor  oil  1  oz. ;  for 
1  dose. 

Oil,  WatcbmakerV  Prepared  by  placing  a 
clean  strip  of  lead  in  a  small  white  glass  bottle 
filled  with  olive  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun's  rays 
at  a  window  for  some  time,  till  a  curdy  matter 
ceases  to  deposits,  and  the  oil  has  become  quite 
limpid  and  colorless.  Used  for  fine  work;  does 
not  get  thick  by  age.    (See  Olein.) 

OILS,  EMPYREUMATIC.  Oily  fluids  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  If  the  ingredients  are  of  a 
liquid  or  pasty  nature,  or  become  so  when  heated, 
they  are  usually  mixed  with  about  twice  their 
weight  of  sand,  to  divide  them,  and  thus  exjpose 
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them  more  effectually  to  the  action  o{\  the  fire. 
They  are  purified  by  rectification,  either  alone  or 
along  with  water.  The  following  are  the  principal 
empyreumatic  oils : — 

Animal  Oil.  (Empyreumatie  animal  oil.  Dip- 
peVs  do,  OL  Animate,  Rectified  oil  of  harts- 
horn.  O.  Dippelii.  O.  cornu  cervi  Rectifieatum.) 
Chiefly  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  boneblack ;  fetid  black.  A  finer 
kind  m  made  by  slowly  distilling  oil  of  hartshorn 
and  collecting  only  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over ;  pale  and  thin ;  discolored  by  light.  Anti- 
spasmodic, anodyne,  and  diaphoretic,  bose.  10  to 
30  drops  in  water. 

Oil  of  Benjamin.  (OU,  Benzoini.)  From  the 
residuum  of  the  process  of  preparing  benzoic  acid. 
Used  to  make  mock  Russia  leather. 

Birch  Oil.  (O/.  B€tul<B,}  From  birch-bark, 
by  heating  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  oil  to  flow  thinngh  into  another 
jar  sunk  in  the  ground  and  lutea  to  it.  Thick, 
balsamic,  odorous ;  chiefly  used  to  dress  Russia 
leather. 

Oil  op  Bones.  (Ol  Osaium.)  Black,  fetid  ;  pro- 
cured from  the  makers  of  boneblack :  used  to  make 
lampblack. 

Oil  of  Box.  {OL  Buxi.)  From  boxwood  with- 
out addition.     Resolvent. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  (OL  Lateritium.)  From  olive 
oil  mixed  with  brickdust,  and  distilled  ;  resolvent, 
in  palsy  and  gout-^Factitious  oil  of  Bricks.  Lin- 
seed oil  1  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  harts- 
horn, or  bones,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

Oil,  Coal.    (See  Naphtha.) 

Oil  of  Hartshorn.  (OL  Cornu  Cervi.)  From 
harts'  horns,  by  distillation. 

Oil  of  Hemlock.  (Pyroconia.)  By  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  hemlock. 

Oil  op  Lbttdcb.  (Empyreumatic.)  From  gar- 
den lettuce. 

Oil  op  Soot.  (OL  Fuliginis.)  From  wood  soot ; 
fetid.     Used  in  epilepsy. 

Oil  of  Tar.  (Jeran.  OL  Pini,  O.  Pini  jRm- 
brum.  O.  Tmda.  O,  Picis  liquida.)  From  tar ; 
reddish ;  colorless  when  rectified  ;  soon  gets  thick. 
Used  as  an  application  to  ringworm ;  contains  cre- 
osote. 

OILS,  FIXED.  Syn.  Fat  Oils.  Unctuous 
DO.  HuiLEs  GRASSES,  (Fr.)  Fette  Oblb,  (Ger.) 
Olea  expressa,  (Lat.)  Compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (hydrocarbons,)  obtained 
from  the  organic  kingdom,  and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed by  their  insipidity,  unctuosity,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  being  lighter  than  that  fluid.  Olive  oil, 
obtained  from  the  vegetable,  and  spermaceti  oil, 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  rest  The  fixed  oils  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
fruit  and  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  thin  membraoous 
cells,  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  as  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c. ;  but  the 
majority  are  fluid,  except  when  considerably  cool- 
ed, when  they  separate  into  two  portions  ;  the  one 
solid,  consisting  mostly  of  stearine,  and  the  other 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oleine.  Nearly  all  the 
fixed  oils,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
0Kyge&>  and  either  gradiudly  harden,  or  become 
rancid     The  former  are  termed  drying  oils,  and 


are  used  by  painters ;  the  latter  are  used  in  cook- 
ery, ibr  machinery,  lamps.  Sec  The  whole  of 
these  oils  sufl^r  decomposition  at  high  temperatom, 
yielduig  various  hydrocarbons;  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  yield  a  gaseous  product, 
(oil  gas,)  which  is  used  for  illumination.  It  is  mi 
this  property  that  candles  and  lamps  furnish  thdr 
light  The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  into  gai 
in  the  pores  of  the  wick,  an^  this  gas,  immediately 
on  its  formation,  enters  into  combustion,  with  the 
production  of  beat  and  light.  With  ceostic  al- 
kalis and  water  the  fixed  oils  form  soap.  Wlipa 
some  of  these  oils  are  absorbed  by  porous  bodies, 
and  thus  expose  a  vastly  increased  sutface  to  tho 
air,  they  absorb  oxygen  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
generate  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  Paper, 
tow,  cotton,  wool,  straw,  shavings,  &c,  slij^fatlT 
imbued  with  oil,  and  left  in  a  heap,  freely  exposed 
to  the  air  or  sun,  will  often  spontaneously  inflame. 
In  this  way  many  extensive  fires  have  arisen.  The 
above  is  especially  the  case  with  linseed,  rape,  and 
olive  oils.  The  former  made  into  a  paste  with  man- 
ganese, rapidly  becomes  hot,  and  nlUmately  takes 
fire. 

Purification.  Several  fat  oils,  especially  when 
recently  expressed,  are  purified  by  violent  agttatioa 
with  1  to  2f  of  concentrated  sul|^uric  acid,  wfaei 
they  assume  a  greenish  color,  and  after  about  a 
fortnight,  deposite  a  coloring  matter  and  become 
paler,  and  burn  with  greater  brilliancy,  particn- 
lariy  if  well  washed  with  steam  or  hot  water,  and 
clarified  by  repose  or  filtration. — Another  metiod 
is  to  mix  the  acid  with  hot  water,  and  to  blow 
steam  through  the  mixture  for  some  time.  The 
above  are  generally  employed  for  the  glutinous 
vegetable  oils. — Whale,  seal,  or  other  fish  oil,  m 
best  purified  by  violent  agitation  with  hot  water  or 
steam,  by  placing  it  in  a  deep  vessel,  and  biowinp 
steam  into  it  at  the  bottom  for  some  time. — Anotker 
method  is  to  agitate  it  w*ith  a  hot  infusion  of  oak 
bark  to  remove  the  albumen  and  gelatin,  next  with 
steam  and  hot  water,  and  then  to  filter  it  throng 
animal  charcoal. — Davidson  treats  whale  oil,  &st 
with  a  solution  of  tan,  next  with  water  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  warm  water. — A  very  good  method  is  to  agi- 
tate the  oil  with  a  solution  of  bine  vitriol  and  com- 
mon salt,  and  then  to  filter  it  through  charcoal.-' 
Olive,  almond,  castor,  rape,  nut,  linseed,  and  some 
other  oils,  are  readily  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  in  glass  bottles,  or  by  heating  them  in  a 
wood  or  tin  vessel  along  with  filtering  powder,  1 
to  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  (see  Powders,)  agitating  (or 
some  time,  and  then  filtering  them.  Animal  char- 
coal is  also  used  in  the  same  way.  The  first 
method  is  commonly  employed  by  the  druggists 
and  colormen  to  whiten  their  castor  and  linsped 
oils;  and  the  second,  by  the  perfomere  for  the 
preparation  of  their  White  Almond  and  Oun 
Oils,  (01.  amygdala  album.  OL  oline  alkm.) 
14  to  21  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  in  fine  weather, 
is  usually  sufllcient  for  castor  oil,  when  placed  in  3 
to  4  quart  pale  green  glass  bottles,  and  covered  by 
gallipots  invert^  over  them.  The  oil  abonid  be 
filtered  before  exposing  it  to  the  light,  as,  if  only 
slightly  opaque,  it  does  not  bleach  weH  Ahnood 
and  oliye  oils  are  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  soJphuroa 
smell  when  treated  as  above ;  but  this  may  to 
leadOy  removed  by  filtiation  thitnigfa  a  little  i 
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charcoal,  or  by  washing  it  with  warm  water.  Not 
only  the  above,  but  all  other  oils,  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  colorless  by  the  use  of  a  little  chromic 
acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sufficient  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  ni- 
tric acid,  to  seize  on  all  the  alkali. — Mr.  Watt's 
method  for  purifying  fats  and  oils  answers  admira- 
bly for  those  intended  for  illumination.  He  em- 
ploys a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  lit- 
tle nitric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  some 
oxalic  acid,  which  are  added  to  the  oil  or  fat 
in  the  steaming  tub;  and  after  thorough  admix- 
ture, by  blowing  steam  through  the  mass,  1  lb.  of 
strong  nitric  acid  mixed  with  1  quart  of  water,  is 
added  for  every  ton  of  fat,  and  the  boiling  contin- 
ued for  half  an  hour  ;  when  a  small  quantity  of 
naphtha  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  mixed  in,  and 
the  whole  is  finally  well  washed  with  water. — 
Rancid  oil  is  easily  purified  by  boiling  it  for  15 
minutes  with  a  little  water  and  calcined  magnesia, 
or  by  filtering  it  through  charcoaL 

Purity.  The  purity  of  the  fixed  oils  is  best  as- 
certained from  the  sp.  gr.,  and  by  the  odor  and 
taste.  If  pure  olive  oil  be  shaken  in  a  vial  only 
half  filled,  the  "  bead"  or  bobbies,  rapidly  disap- 
pear ;  but  if  adulterated  with  poppy  or  other  oil, 
they  continue  longer  before  they  burst. — Olive  oil 
is  also  completely  solidified  when  cooled  by  ice ; 
but  poppy  oil  remains  partly  liquid,  even  when  it 
forms  lees  than  one-fourth  of  the  mass. — One  part 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  (prepared  by  dissolving  12 
parts  of  mercury  m  15  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*36)  mixed  with  12  parts  of  pure  olive  oil,  and 
well  agritated  for  some  time,  will  form  a  solid  mass 
m  24  hours,  or  leas ;  and  the  degree  of  hardness 
thus  assumed  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
purity  of  the  oil. — ^When  olive  oil  is  "carefully 
mixed  with  one-twelfth  part  of  its  volume  of  a  so- 
lution of  ^iv  of  mercury  in  f  Jviij,  3vj  of  nitric  acid 
sp.  gr.  1*500,  it  becomes  in  3  or  4  hours  like  a  firm 
&t,  without  any  separation  of  liquid  oil."  (P.  E.) 
— Almond  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  poppy 
or  nut  oil,  when  its  density  is  increased ;  or  by  rape 
oil,  when  its  density  is  lessened. — Pure  castor  oil 
is  wholly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol. 

Prep.  The  fixed  oils,  except  where  otherwise 
directed,  are  obtained  from  the  bruised  or  ground 
firujt  or  seed,  by  means  of  powerful  pressure,  in 
screw  or  hydraulic  presses,  and  are  either  allowed 
to  clarify  themselves  by  subsidence,  or  are  filtered. 
The  following  are  the  principal  ^ed  oils  met  with 
in  commerce,  or  which  are  objects  of  interest  or 
utility : — 

Oil  of  Almonds.  (Oleum  Amygdala,  P.  L. 
O.  ATTiygdalarum,  P.  D.)  By  expression  from 
either  bitter  or  sweet  almonds,  usually  the  for- 
laer ;  sp.  gr.  0*916  to  0*918.  Prod.  45g.  Be- 
molcent ;  emollient. 

Ouu  OF  Bay&  {01.  Laurinum,  O.  Lauri.) — 1. 
'By  expression  from  bay  berries  ;  fluid,  insipid. — ^2. 
{Boiled  OH  of  Bays.  Butter  of  do.  01.  Lauri 
Nobilis.  Do.  do.  Verum.)  From  bay  berries  by 
boihu^  ;  green,  buttery  ;  from  Italy. 

Oil,  Bbbch.  {01.  fagi)  From  the  nuts  of 
&gufl  silvatica ;  sp.  gr.  0*9225 ;  clear,  keeps  well ; 
sted  for  salads. 

Oil  of  Bslladonna  Sbxds.  Bland ;  used  for 
lamps  in  Swabia  and  Wuitemberg. 

Oil  of  Bxn.    {Oil  of  Behen.)    From  the  nuts 


of  Monnga  aptera ;  scentless,  colorless ;  keeps 
long  without  growing  rank.  By  standing,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts,  one  of  which  freezes  with  dif- 
ficulty.   The  latter  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Boiled  Oil.  {Dt^ing  Oil,  Ol.  Desiccativum.) 
— 1.  Nut  or  linseed  oil  1  gallon  ;  litharge  12  oz. ; 
sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  1  oz. ;  sim- 
mer and  skim  until  a  pellicle  forms,  cool,  and  when 
settled  decant  the  clear. — 2.  Oil  1  gallon ;  litharge 
12  to  16  oz. ;  as  last. — 3.  Old  nut  or  linseed  oil  1 
pint ;  litharge  3  oz. ;  mix,  agitate  occasionally  for 
10  days,  then  decant  the  clear.--4.  Nut  oil  and 
water,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  2  oz. ;  boil  to 
dryness. — 5.  Mix  oil  with  powdered  snow  or  ice, 
and  keep  it  for  2  months  without  thawing.  Used 
for  paints  when  wanted  to  dry  quickly. 

Oil,  Castor.  {OL  Castorei.  O.  Ricini,  P.  L. 
E.  D.)  The  best  {cold  drawn)  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  shelled  and  crushed  fruit  (seeds)  in 
hemp  bags,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  heating  the 
oil  thus  obtained  with  water  in  well-tinned  vessels 
till  the  water  boils,  and  the  albumen  and  gum 
separate  as  a  scumnf  which  is  removed,  the  oil  fil- 
tered through  flannel,  and  put  into  canisters.  The 
commoner  kinds  are  prepared  by  gently  heSting 
the  shelled  seeds,  and  pressing  them  while  hoL 
Another  method  is  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  to 
boil  them  in  water,  when  the  floating  oil  is  skimmed 
off.  Sp.  gr.  0-9611  to  0*969.  Prod.  25  to  30^. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  pui^tive.  The  best  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  square  tin  canisters.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  rape  oil ;  but  this  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  dissolving  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  also  by  its  less  density.  Pure  castor  oil  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0-820. 

Oil,  Cod*s  Liver*  {Ol.  Aselli.  O.  Jecoris 
Aselli.  O.  Morrhu<B.  Huile  de  Morue.)  Drains 
from  the  livers  of  codfish,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  beginning  to  putrefy.  Imported  from 
Newfoundland.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the 
fresh  liven  to  be  heated  to  192°,  and  then  pressed, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  tlie  water,  and  filtered. 
Brownish  yellow.  Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  2 
or  3  times  a  day,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
&c.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  and 
bromine. 

Oil  of  Colza,  from  the  seeds  of  brassica  cam- 
pestris  oleifera.  Sp.  gr.  0*9136.  Prod.  39{  ;  bums 
well  in  lamps.  * 

Oil,  Croton.  {Ol  Crotonis,  P.  E.  O.  Tiglii, 
P.  L.)  From  the  shelled  seed  of  croton  tiglium, 
(Molucca  grains  ;)  chiefly  imported  «.from  the  East 
Indies.  Yellow  or  brownish ;  strongly  cathartic. 
Dose.  1  drop. 

Oil,  Cucumber.  From  the  seeds  of  cucurbita 
pepo  and  melapepo,  sp.  gr.  0*9231  ;  used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Garden  Spurge.  {OL  Latkyris.)  From 
the  seeds  of  euphorbia  lathyris  ;  cathartic     Dose. 

4  to  8  drops.    Prod,  42{.    Croton  oil,  mixed  with 

5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  nut  oil,  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Oil,  Ginoilie.  {Benne  Oil.  01.  Sesamu)  From 
the  seeds  of  sesamum  orientale  ;  used  in  salads,  and 
in  painting. 

Oil,  Hemp.  {OL  Cannabis.)  From  hemp  seed, 
(cannabis  sativa.)  Mawkish;  used  for  frying,^ 
mixing  paints,  making  soap,  &c.    Sp.  gr.  0*9276.  • 

Oil,  Lard.  {OL  Adipis.)  By  separating  the 
oleine  from  the  stearine  of  lard  by  means  of  hot 
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ftloohol.  Largely  made  in  Ameriea,  wKere  alco- 
hol is  cheap. 

Oil,  Linseed.  (OL  Lint,  P.  L.  E.  D.) — L  {Cold- 
drawn  Linseed  Oil,  OL  Lint  sine  igne.)  From 
the  seeds  of  linum  usitatiBsum^t  perenne,  bruised 
or  crushed,  and  then  ground  and  pressed  without 
heat  Pale,  insipid,  viscous  ;  sp.  gr.  0*9347  ;  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  next  Prod,  18  to  20%^ — 
2.  As  last,  but  at  a  steam  heat  of  200°  F.  Am- 
ber-colored. Prod,  22  to  27{.  Both  are  drying 
and  cathartic.  Used  for  painting,  in  varnishes,  Slc 

Oil  of  Mace,  exfrbbsbd.  {Myristictt  Adeps, 
P.  £.  OL  MyrisiictB  Expressunif  P.  L.)  From 
nutmegs  beaten  to  a  paste,  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  pressed  between  heated  plates.  Orange- 
colored,  fragrant,  spicy ;  buttery  or  solid.  Prod, 
18  to  20§.  When  the  last  has  grown  discolored 
and  hard  by  age,  it  is  called  Banda  soapt  (oLmacis 
in  massis.) 

Oil,  Mustard.  {OL  Sinapis.)  From  the  hulls 
of  black  mustard  seed ;  viscid,  stimulant  Used  in 
rheumatism.  The  oils  from  sinapis  dichotoma, 
ramosa,  linensis,  glauca,  and  %n,  are  sweet,  and 
used  for  the  table  ;  sp.  gr.  0'9160.  Prod.  Black 
rousfttrd  18}, — ^white  or  yellow  do.  36}. 

Oil  op  Mvrtle.  {Myrteum,)  From  the  berries. 
Butyraceous,  odorous. 

Oil,  Nettlb-treb.  From  the  seeds  of  celtis 
Australia.     Used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  NicKAR.  From  guilandina  bondncella.  Irri- 
tant ;  used  in  convulsions  and  palsy. 

Oil,  Nut.  {OL  Nucis.)  From  hazel  nuts, 
(conglus  avellana.)  Pale,  drying ;  superior  to 
linseed  oil ;  sold  for  oils  of  ben  and  almonds  ;  sp. 
gr.  0*9260. 

Oil,  Olive.  {Sweet  Oil.  Salad  OiL  OLOliv<B. 
OL  Olivarutn.) — 1.  From  olives  by  cold  pressure, 
(virgin  oil.) — 2.  With  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
—3.  By  boiling  the  residuum  or  marc  in  water. 
"A,  By  allowing  the  bruised  fruit  to  ferment  be- 
fore pressing.  1  he  former  are  used  for  salads,  but 
the  last  two  for  lamps,  making  soap,  &c.-^Prov- 
ence  Oil  (oL  Provuiciale)  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
Florence  and  Lucca  Oils  are  also  of  very  fine 
quality ;  Genoa  Oil  comes  next,  and  then  Galli' 
noli  Oil,  which  forms  the  mass  of  what  is  used  in 
£ngland  ;  Sicily  Oil  is  inferior,  and  Spanish  Oil 
the  worst  imported  ;  sp.  gr.  0.9176.  Prod.  32}. 
Sweet  Oil  droppings  are  the  foots  or  deposites, 
and  the  drippings ;  it  is  used  for  soap  and  ma- 
chinery.    (See  Oils,  Fixed.) 

Oil,  Palm.  {OL  Palm<B.  Palm  Butter,)  Sp. 
gr.  0*968.  Orange  or  red  ;  butyraceous  ;  smells 
of  violets  ;'  unchanged  by  alkalis  ;  bleached  by  the 
solar  rays,  age,  exposure,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  chromic  acid.  Demulcent ;  used  to  make 
soap,  candies,  and  ointments  ;  for  the  latter  chiefly 
because  of  its  fine  color. 

Oil  of  Pine  Nuts.  {OL  Nucis  Pint.)  From 
stone-pine  kernels,  (pinus  pinea ;)  inferior.  Prod. 
30}. 

Oil,  Pistachia  Nut.    Sweet ;  used  for  salads. 

Oil  of  Plum  Stones.  From  prunus  domesti- 
cus ;  sp.  gr.  0*9127.  Burned  in  lamps  in  Wurtem- 
burg. 

Oil,  Poppt.  {Oliste.  OL  Papaveris.)  From  the 
•eeds  of  papaver  somniferum  ;  sp.  gr.  0*9243.  Used 
for  salads,  in  painting,  and  for  miuung  soap ;  dries 
and  keeps  wdl ;  sold  for  ahnond  oiL 


Oil,  Rape.  (OL  Rapa.)  From  braarica  naptM 
and  campestris ;  sp.  gr.  0*9128  to  0*9136.  Diiea 
slowly,  makes  soft  soaps,  good  ointments,  bat  bad 
plasters  ;  smokes  in  burning. — Summer  Rapesud 
Oilt  from  bra^ica  preecox  ;  sp.  gr.  0-9139. 

Oil,  Pale  Rape.  {Refined  Itape  Oil.)  From 
common  rape  oil,  by  violent  agitation  with  ^  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  or  5}  of  water,  and  after  8  or 
10  days'  ropose,  decanting  the  oil,  and  fiherin; 
through  flannel  or  felt  Used  for  lamps  and  Uaek- 
ing. 

Oil,  Seal.     {OL  Phoea.)    Used  in  lamp& 

Oil,  Spermaceti.  {OL  Cetacei.)  From  tbB 
head  matter  of  the  fish  ;  smells  little,  and  bums 
well ;  other  pale  fish  oib,  filtered  through  char- 
coal, are  commonly  mixed  with  it,  or  sold  for  it 

Oil,  Walnut.  {OL  Nucis  Juglandis.)  Ftam 
Juglans  regia ;  soon  gets  rank.  Used  to  make 
plasters  and  paints ;  dries  well ;  sp.  gr.  0-9260. 
Prod.  50};  when  cold  drawn,  it  is  eaten  vith 
salads. 

Oil,  Whale.  {Train  OiL  OL  Cetacevm.) 
From  several  varieties  of  the  fish  ;  coarse,  stink- 
^S  *9  ^*  S^'  0*9231.  Used  for  machines,  in  lamps, 
&o.    The  southern  whale  oil  is  the  best. 

Oil  of  Wine  Stones.  From  the  seeds  of  giapeB; 
sp.  gr.  0*9202  ;  bland,  emollient,  pale  yellow.  Prod. 
10  to  11}. 

Oil  of  Yelk  of  Eggs.  {OL  Ovi.)  From  3relb 
of  eggs,  boiled  or  fried  hard,  and  then  pressed ;  or 
broken  up,  digested  in  hot  alcohol,  tiie  tiocture  fil- 
tered, and  the  spirit  distilled  oS.  Commonly  oiad 
to  "  kill"  quicksilver  on  the  Continent 

OILS.  {By  infusion.)  Syn,  Olba  ocfcba. 
Ol.  cocta.  These  are  generally  prepared  by 
either  digesting  or  gently  boiling  the  ingiedients  ia 
3  or  4  times  their  weight  of  olive  oil  till  they 
become  dry  and  crisp,  when  they  are  either  press- 
ed or  drained  dry,  and  the  oil  either  filtered  or  si- 
lowed  to  clarify  by  subsidence.  The  foltowing 
are  the  principal  oils  that  are  prepared  by  is- 
fusion : — 

Oil  of  Belladonna.  {OL  BelUdomuf,  P. 
Cod.)     Fresh  leaves  1  lb. ;  dive  oil  lb.  ij. 

Oil  of  Chamouile.  {OL  Antkemidis,  P.  Cod.) 
Leaves  and  flowers  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  3  lbs. ;  as  last 

Oil  of  Cantharides.  {OL  cum  Cantharidiha, 
P.  Cod.)  Powdered  flies  ^iv;  olive  oil  Jxxxij; 
digest  6  hours  in  a  water-bath,  and  strain  villi 
pressure.    Stimulant 

Oil  of  Earthworms.  {OL  Lumbricsrvm.) 
From  earthworms. 

Oil,  Green.  {Green  Elder  OiL  OL  Virids. 
O.  Sambuci  viride,) — 1.  Green  elder  leaves  1  IK ; 
olive  oil  1  quart ;  boil  till  the  leaves  are  crisps 
press  out  the  oil,  and  again  heat  it  till  it  txam 

freen. — 2.  As  last,  but  by  maceration  mider 
12^.—^.  Elder  leaves  1  cwt ;  linseed  oil  3  evt 
The  last  is  the  form  usually  employed  on  tba 
large  scale.  It  is  generally  colored  with  veidgrii 
^  lb.  to  the  cwt,  the  last  thing  before  patting  it 
into  casks ;  as,  without  great  skill  and  the  fiiH 
quantity  of  leaves,  a  very  deep  green  eolor  can- 
not be  obtained.  The  oU  is  got  from  the  leaves 
by  allowing  them  to  drain  in  the  pan  or  boikTi 
(with  a  cock  at  the  bottom,)  and  we&  healed. 
Emollient ;  used  as  a  limment 

Oil  OF  Hbmlook.  (OL  Conii,  P,  Cod,}  As«l 
of  belladonna. 
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Oil  of  Hbnbakb.  (OL  Hyoscyami,  P.  Cod.) 
As  oil  of  belladonna. 

Oil.  OP  Mucilages.  (02.  Mucilaginum.) — 1. 
(P.  L.  1746.)  Marahmallow  root  lb.  ss;  linseed 
and  fenu^eek  seed,  of  each  Jiij  ;  water  1  quart ; 
boil  1  hour,  add  olive  oil  2  quarts,  and  boil  till  the 
water  is  consumed. — 2,  Fenugreek  seeds  8  oz. ; 
linseed  oil  1  quart;  infuse  a  week,  and  strain. 
£inollient 

Oil  of  Ofium.  (OZ.  Opiatum.)  Olive  oil  Jvj ; 
opium  5j  ;  digest  at  a  moderate  heat  for  2  hours. 

Oil  of  Roses.  (01  Rosa.  Ol.  Rosaeeum.) 
Rose  petals,  beat  to  a  pulp,  4  or  5  oz. ;  olive  oil  1 
pint ;  macerate  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  place,  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  a  week,  and  press  out  the  oil ; 
repeat  the  process  with  fresh  roses  till  the  oil 
smelk  sufficiently  strong,  then  filter.  For  the 
hair. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  Wort.  (OZ.  Hyper  id.  Bals, 
do.)  Flowers  4  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  lb&  ;  infuse  till 
well  colored.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rape 
and  green  oils  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Oil  of  Rue.  (OZ.  Ruta,  P.  Cod.)  ^  From  the 
leaves,  as  oil  of  chamomile. 

Oil  of  Scorpions.  (01.  Scorpionum.)  Live 
scorpions  30  in  No. ;  almond  oil  2  lbs. ;  expose  to 
the  sun  or  warmth  for  40  days,  and  strain.  Cen- 
tipedes are  usually  substituted  for  scorpions.  Emol- 
lient, diaphoretic,  and  stimulant 

Oil  of  Stramonium.  (01.  Stramonii,  P.  Cod.) 
As  oil  of  belladoima. 

Oil  of  Tobacco.  (OL  Tabaci,  P.  Cod.)  As 
the  last. 

Oil  of  White  Lilies.  (01.  Liliorum,  P.  Cod.) 
As  oil  of  chamomiles.  Emollient.  Olive  oil  is 
usually  sold  for  it. 

OILS,  VOLATILE.  Syn.  Essential  Oils. 
Distilled  do.  Olea  Distillata.  Olea  vola- 
tile, (Lat.)  HuiLEs  voLATiLEs,  (Ft.)  FlQch- 
tige  ;  Aetherische  oelb,  (Qer.)  Volatile  oils 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  fruit, 
seeds,  bark,  and  roots  of  plants,  by  distilling  them 
with  water.  They  are  usually  more  limpid  and 
less  unctuous  than  the  fixed  oils ;  but  some  of 
them  are  butyraceous  or  crystalline.  The  ma- 
jority, when  perfectly  pure,  are  colorless,  though 
before  rectification  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have 
a  pale  yellow  tint,  and  some  of  them  are  brown, 
blue,  or  green.  Their  density  fluctuate  a  little 
on  either  side  of  water,  and  they  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  that  fluid,  forming  perfumed  or  medica- 
ted waters.  The  lightest  oil  is  that  of  citrons, 
(sp.  gr.  0*847,)  and  the  heaviest  that  of  sassafras, 
(sp.  gr.  1-096.)  They  possess  various  degrees  of 
volatility,  and  evolve  the  odor  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  distilled.  By  exposure  to  the  air 
they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  partially 
converted  into  resin.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
deposite  that  usually  forms  in  them,  especially  in 
the  expressed  oil  of  orange  when  kept  in  an  ill- 
corked  vessel.  The  essential  oils  are  often  called 
essences,  and  the  same  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  their  alcoholic  solutions.  (See  E^ences.) 
Some  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemons, 
and  copaiba,  are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon only,  (hydrocarbons ;)  but  the  majority  con- 
tain oxygen  as  one  of  their  constituents.  They 
are  chiefly  used  by  perfumers  and  rectifiers,  and 
in  medicine ;  and  some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  are 
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largely  employed  as  vehicles  for  colors,  and  m 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  The  dose  of  the 
aromatic  and  carminative  oils,  is  from  1  to  10 
drops,  on  sugar. 

Purity.  The  essential  oils  of  commerce  are 
often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resins,  spermaceti, 
balsam  of  copaiba,  alcohol,  or  cheaper  essential 
oils.  Any  of  these,  except  the  last  two,  may  be 
detected  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oU  on 
*a  piece  of  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  heat  If 
pure,  the  oil  will  be  entirely  evaporated ;  but  if 
adulterated,  a  greasy  or  translucent  stain  will  be 
left  on  the  paper.  These  substances  will  also  re- 
main undLssoived  when  the  oil  is  agitated  with 
thrice  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The 
presence  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  by  agitating 
the  oil  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  will  remain  unaltered  in  a  pure 
essential  oil,  but  will  mix  with  one  containing 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  latter,  dissolve  in  it, 
forming  a  liquid  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  When  only  a  very  little  alcohol  is  present, 
the  pieces  change  at  least  their  form.  (Bor- 
sarelli.)  Another  test  is  the  milkiuess  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  volume  of  the  oil  when  it  separates.  This 
species  of  adulteration  is  very  common,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  when  it  is  a  general  practice  of 
the  druggists  to  add  spirit  to  their  oils  to  render 
them  transparent.  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  commonly 
treated  in  this  way.  The  admixture  of  an  in- 
ferior essential  oil  with  one  more  costly,  may  be 
best  detected  by  pouring  a  drop  or  two  on  a 
piece  of  porous  paper  or  cloth,  and  shaking  it  in 
the  air,  when,  if  occasionally  smelled  to,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  odor  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
will  show  the  adulteration,  especially  if  it  be 
turpentine.  The  latter  may  also  be  detected  by 
agitating  the  oil  with  spirit  of  wine  as  above, 
when  it  will  remain  undissolved.  The  purity  of 
essential  oils  may  likewise  be  determined  by 
taking  their  sp.  gr. ;  or,  still  more  accurately,  by 
measuring  their  index  of  refraction,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  WoUaston.  The  adulteration  of  a  heavy 
oil  with  a  light  one,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  de- 
tected by  agitating  the  suspected  oil  with  water, 
when  the  one  will  sink,  and  the  other  float. 

Prep.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained 
by  distiUing  the  articles  along  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water ;  but  some  substances  that  give 
out  their  oil  with  difliculty,  are  first  soaked  for  24 
hours  in  twice  Uieir  weight  of  water,  to  each 
gallon  of  which  1  lb.  of  common  salt  has  been 
added,  by  which  its  boiling  point  is  raised,  and 
consequently  the  oil  comes  over  more  easily.  In 
such  cases  a  quick  fire  is  used,  and  when  one 
half  the  water  has  come  over,  it  is  returned  into 
the  still,  and  this  cohobation  is  repeated  until  the 
distilled  water  ceases  to  come  over  mixed  with 
oil.  The  heat  of  steam  or  a  salt  water-bath 
should  be  preferably  employed ;  but  if  a  naked 
fire  be  used,  the  still  should  be  deep  and  narrow, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  will^  be  more  per- 
fectly covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
empyreuma  prevented.  When  tlie  distilled  water 
is  to  be  repeatedly  cohobated  on  the  ingredients, 
a  very  convenient  plan  is  to  so  arrange  the  ap- 
paratus that,  after  the  water  has  separated  frcm 
the  oil,  it  shall  flow  back  again  into  the  stiU)  by 
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which  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  The 
separation  of  the  oil  and  water  is  e Tected  by  al- 
lowing the  mixed  liquids  to  drop  into  a  Florentine 
receiver,  (see  engr.,)  when  the  oil  is  the  lighter  of 
the  two,  by  which  means  the  latter  accumulates 
at  a,  and  the  water  flows  over  by  the  spout  6. 


The  same  receiver  may  be  employed  for  oils 
heavier  than  water,  by  reversing  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  a  glass  separator  (see  engr.)  will  be 
found  more  convenient  In  this  case  the  oil 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock.  The  eaaential 
oils  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  some  other  fruits,  are 
chiefly  obtained  by  submitting  the  yellow  find  to 


{Mwerful  pressure ;  but  in  this  way  they  are  not 
so  white,  nor  do  they  keep  so  well  as  when  dis- 
tilled. 

The  rectification  of  volatile  oils  is  performed 
without  water,  by  the  careful  application  of  a  heat 
just  sufficient  to  make  them  flow  over  pretty  rap- 
idly, BO  that  they  may  be  kept  heated  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  One-half,  or  at  most,  two- 
thirds  only,  is  drawn  off;  that  left  in  the  retort 
being  usually  mixed  with  raw  oil,  intended  to  be 
«old  m  that  state. 

The  followii^  are  the  principal  volatile  oils 
that  are  articles  of  commerce,  or  objects  of  in- 
terest:— 

Oil  of  Acorub.  (Oleum  Acori.  O.  Calami 
Aromatici)  From  the  fresh  rhizomes  or  roots; 
yellow;  used  to  scent  snuffi,  aromatic  vinegar, 
&«.    Product,  i  to  i  of  1(. 

Oil  of  Ambbr«  {01,  Suceini,  P.  L.  &  D.) 
From  coarse  pieces  of  amber  in  an  iron  retort, 
either  alone,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  sand. 
The  oil  is  separated  from  the  succinic  acid  and 
fetid  liquor  that  passes  over,  and  rectified  by  a 
gentle  heat  Prod,  20} ;  sp.  gr.  0-758  at  TS^' ; 
pale  yellow ;  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  rube- 
facient Used  ia  rheumatism.,  hooping-cough, 
&c  Scrapings  of  copal  and  cammar  resin  axe 
frequently  sulwtituted  for  amber,  and  it  is  com- 
monly adulterated  with  mineral  naphtha. 


Oil  of  Akmbed.    (01  AnUi,  P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 

From  the  fruit,  (seeds;)  yearly  coloriess;  when 
pure  it  congeals  at  50°,  and  does  not  melt  again 
below  63°;  sp.  gr.,  English,  0-9768— foraiga, 
0-9903  ;  alcohol  of  0-84  dissolves  0*42  of  its  wei^ 
Prod,  Less  than  2{.  Carminative,  inach  used  in 
coughs,  colds,  &c.  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  oil  of  almonds,  when  spermaceti  or  camphor 
is  added  to  make  it  candy.  (See  above.)  The 
water  in  the  refrigerator  should  not  be  colder  than 
65°  F. 

Oil  of  Stae-anise.  (OU  Badianu  Ol,  Amti 
stellati.)  From  the  capsules.  Used  to  adulterste 
the  last  Dose  of  both  the  above,  6  to  15 
drops. 

Oil  of  Balm.  (OL  Melissa,)  From  the  beib; 
pale  yellow ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  0-975.  Prod,  j^  of  If. 
Oil  of  lemons  is  usually  sold  for  it 

Oil  of  Bergamottb.  (Essence  of  BergmMtU, 
OL  Bergamiu  OL  Bergamotta.)  By  exprewkm 
from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  bergaxnotte  oraxige. 
Pale  greenish  yellow ;  fragrant ;  ap.  gr.  0-88& 
From  Italy.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  distil- 
lation.   Used  as  a  perfume. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  (Essential  Oil  of 
Almonds,  OL  Amygdala  J^mares,)  Froni 
ground  bitter  almond  cake,  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  pressed  out,  soaked  for  24  houn  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  and  ^  or  ^  its  weight  of  alt, 
and  the  whole  distilled,  allowing  the  fint  half  of 
the  water  that  comes  over  to  deposite  its  oil,  and 
then  run  back  into  the  stilL  Or  by  exposing  the 
bruised  almond  cake  on  a  sieve  or  frame  over  the 
water  in  the  still,  when  the  steam  passes  through 
it  and  carries  ofi*  the  v<datUe  oil,  which  condi^nses 
along  with  the  water  in  the  refrigerator.  Pale 
golden  yellow;  colorless  when  rectified;  tastes 
powerfully  nutty ;  sp.  gr.  1*0836 ;  mixed  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  strikes  a  fine  red  color.  Prod,  Lem 
than  i  of  1}.  Poisonous.  Used  instead  of  praasie 
acid  in  some  diseases,  and  dissolved  in  t^int,  by 
cooks,  confectioners,  and  perfumers,  to  impart  a 
nutty  taste  or  flavor.  Dose,  i  to  1^  drops.  It  it 
4  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  prussic  4icid. 

OilofCajeput.  (OLCajeputi,  KyapootUoH) 
From  the  dried  leaves  of  the  melaleuca  leocadnm. 
Usually  green,  but  white  when  pure;  odorous; 
aromatic ;  sp.  gr.  0*925 ;  when  rectified,  two  oik 
come  over^, — the  first  coloriess,  sp.  gr.  0-697 ;  the 
second  green,  sp.  gr.  0*920.  Its  green  color  is  de- 
rived from  chloride  of  copper,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  red  precipitate  occasioned  by  agita- 
ting the  oil  with  a  solution  of  pruasiate  of  poteA. 
(Guibourt.)  Dose,  3  to  5  drops  on  sogar,  iniheo- 
matism  and  cholera.  A  spurious  kind  is^made  of 
oil  of  rosemary,  flavored  with  camphor,  and  the 
oils  of  peppermint  and  cardamoms,  and  cokwed 
with  verdigris.     From  the  East  Indies. 

Oil  of  Camphor.  (OL  Campkora  Volatile.) 
From  the  wood  of  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.    Colorless  when  rectified ;  ep.  gr.  0*9L 

Oil  of  Caraway.  (OL  Carui,  P.  LE-D.) 
From  caraway  seeds.  Nearly  colorless ;  aranat- 
ic ;  canninative ;  sp.  gr.  0*950.  Prod,  5f.  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  oil  of  cumin. 

Oil  of  CARDAMOMa  (OL  Cardamomi  Sstent.) 
From  the  seed ;  sp.  gr.  0*943.  Prod,  5}.  GokdesB*, 
fragrant;  carminative. 

Oil  of  Cabbu.    (OL  Cassimf  P.  R)    fVm 
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OBflna  buds  or  bark ;  golden  yellow ;  aromatic ; 
odorous ;  sp.  gr.  1-071  to  1-095.  Prod.  Buds,  less 
than  If.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  Frequently  sold  for  oil  of  cinnamon.  Chief- 
ly imported. 

Oil  or  CsnaAT.  (EtBenee  of  Cedrtu  Do,  of 
CedraL  Oglio  del  Cedro,  01  Citrifinum.  01 
Cedru)  From  the  external  yellow  rind  of  citrons, 
either  by  expression  or  distillation ;  preferably  the 
latter.  The  first  portion  of  oil  that  comes  over  is 
ooloriess;  the  latter  greenish.  100  citrons  yield 
1  oz.  of  white  and  ^  oz.  of  green  oil.  Very  fra- 
grant 

Oil  or  CHAnoavLB.  (OL  Anthemidis,  P.  L.  E. 
O.  Cham^smeli.  Do,  do.  Romani,)  From  the  ilow- 
diB ;  blue,  turning  yellow  and  brown  by  exposure  ; 
firaffrant;  sp.  gr.,  English,  ftom  the  flowers, 
0-9083 ;  foreign,  0-9289.  Prod.  I  to  ^.  Sthnu- 
lant  and  antispasmodic. 

Oil  or  Cherry-laurel.  {OL  LaurO'Cerasu) 
From  cherry-laurel  leaves.  Resembles  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds.    Poi9onou9. 

Oil  or  CuufAMON.  (OL  Cinnamoni,  P.  L.  E. 
D.)  From  the  bark  macerated  for  several  days 
in  salt  water.  Yellow  or  reddish;  sp.  gr.  1*035. 
Prod*  1(.  Very  aromatic.  It  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  distilled  from  bark  that  is 
unfit  for  exportation.  The  dark  is  usually  rectified 
when  two  pale  oils  are  obtained ;  one  lighter,  and 
the  other  heavier  than  water ;  but  lOg  is  lost  by 
the  process.  **  Odor  purely  cinnamic ;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  nearly  uniform  crystalline  mass.*' 
(P.  E.) 

Oil  or  CrrRON&  (Emenee  of  Citrons.  OL 
Citri^  From  the  lees  of  citron  juice ;  or  from  the 
whole  peels,  either  by  distillation  or  expression. 
The  latter  does  not  keep  well.  Fragrant. 
•  Oil  or  Cloves.  (Essence  d^osiUttes.  OL  Ca- 
ryopbylli,  P.  L.  &.  E.  O.  Eugen%4B  CaryophyU 
iattti  P.  D.  OL  CaryophyUorum,)  From  cloves 
well  soaked  in  and  distilled  with  salt  water ;  the 
distilled  water,  afl;er  depositing  its  oil,  being  re- 
turned 3  or  4  times,  into  the  still  on  the  same 
cloves.  Colorless  or  pale  yellowish ;  strongly 
odorous  and  aromatic;  sp.  gr.  1'055  to  1*061. 
Prod,  16  to  23-g.  A  heavy  oil,  sp.  gr.  1-079,  (Clo- 
vie  acidf  Eugenie  acid,  Caryophyllic  acid,)  comes 
OTer  fint,  followed  by  a  light  oil,  sp.  gr.  0-918, 
(eiove  hydrocarbon;)  by  rectification,  much  of 
the  light  oil  is  lost,  and  the  product  becomes 
denser.  (l'361,^ona8tre.)  Oil  of  cloves  is  fre- 
quently adultented  with  inferior  essences,  espe- 
cially those  of  pinks  and  clove-gillyflowers,  and 
often  with  castor  oil. 

Oil  or  Copaiba.  (OL  Copaib<B.)  Copaiba  Jj ; 
water  Oiss ;  distil,  returning  the  water  into  the 
still,  until  oil  ceases  to  come  over.  (P.  E.)  On  the 
large  scale  the  oil  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling 
the  crude  oil  that  separates  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  specific  solution  of  copaiba.  Colorless  ; 
sp.  gr.,  when  free  from  water,  0-878.  Prod.  50  to 
55}.  Dose.  10  to  20  drops,  on  sugar,  in  the  usual 
eases  where  copaiba  is  ordered. 

Oil  or  Coriander.  (OL  Coriandri)  From  the 
seeds;  fragrant;  aromatic;  yellowish. 

Oil  or  Comin.  (OL  Cumini.  O.  Cymini.)  From 
tile  fresh  fruit,  (seed  ;)  pale  yellow  ;  smells  of  the 
Prod.  2|^to3{. 

Oil  or  Cubebs.    (OL  Cubebm,  P.  E.)    From 


coarsely  ground  cubebs ;  nearly  colorless ;  hot ; 
aromatic ;  sp.  gr.  0*929.  Prod.  10  to  1 1(.  Dose. 
10  to  20  drops  or  more,  where  the  use  of  cubebs  is 
indicated.  ' 

Oil  or  Dill.  (OL  Anethi,  P.  E.)  From  the 
bruised  fruit  or  seed.  Pale  yellow ;  sp.  gr.  0*881 ; 
odorous;  carminative.     Prod.  4(. 

Oil  or  Elder.  (Otto  of  Elder  Flowers.  OL 
Sambuci,  P.  L.)  From  elder  flowers ;  buttery ; 
odorous. 

Oil  or  Ergot.  (Ol  ErgotiB.)  Prepared  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  Brownish  yellow;  lighter  than  water.  Dose. 
10  to  50  drops,  where  the  use  of  ergot  is  indi- 
cated. 

Oil  or  Fennel.  (01.  Faniculi  vuigare.)  From 
the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  common  or  wild  fennel. 
Pale  yellow  ;  sp.  gr.  0*997 ;  congeals  by  cold. 

Oil  or  Grape  Spirit.  (Brandy  oil.)  Obtained 
after  the  spirit  has  passed  over,  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermented  residuum  of  expressed  grapes. 
Odorous ;  acrid ;  soon  turns  yellow  in  the  air ;  6 
or  7  drops  will  spoil  a  hogshead  of  spirit 

Oil  or  Grain  SriRrr.    Butyraceous.  (See  Fer- 

MENTATION.l 

Oil  or  Hops.  (OLLupuli.)  From  hops  by  dis- 
tillation ;  also  collected  during  the  brewing  of  beer. 
Odorous ;  acrid ;  narcotic  ;  soluble  in  water ;  sp. 
gr.  0*910 ;  chiefly  used  to  increase  the  flavor  of 
poor  hops. 

Oil  op  Hyssop.  (OL  HyssopL)  From  hyssop 
leaves.     Prod.  |  to  i  of  Ig. 

Oil  or  Jasmin.  (OL  Jasmini.)  By  placing  al- 
ternate layers  of  the  flowers  and  cotton  wadding, 
imbued  with  olive  oil,  in  any  suitable  vessel,  and 
renewing  the  flowers  till  the  fixed  oil  becomes 
strongly  odorous,  and  then  distilling  the  wadding 
along  with  water.  The  oils  of  violets,  tuberose, 
hyacinths,  ^c,  are  also  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
Used  in  perfumery. 

Oil  or  Juniper.  (OL  Juniperi,  P.  L.  E.  D.) 
From  either  the  wood,  tops,  or  berries ;  the  latter 
should  be  chosen /uZ/y  proton,  but  still  green,  and 
should  be  bruised.  Colorless,  or  nearly  so ;  sp.  gr. 
0-875  to  0*911.  Prod.  German  berries  ^  to  1}. 
Diuretic.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  then  its  density  is  lessened. 

Oil,  Krumholz.  (OLTemplinum.)  From  Hun- 
garian balsam.  Fragrant ;  golden  yellow  ;  tastes 
oily  acidulous. 

Oil  or  Lavender.  (Essence  of  Lavender.  OL 
Lavandulae,  P.  L.  E.  D.  O.  Lav.  Spicae.)  From 
the  flowers ;  pale  yellow ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr. 
0*877  to  0*905  ;  the  lightest  is  the  best.  Prod.  1^ 
to  2{.  English  oil  of  lavender  is  the  best ;  the 
foreign  oil  (O.  Lav.  latifola)  is  inferior.  When 
rectified  by  drawing  oflTonly  §,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*877 ; 
very  fine. 

Oil  or  Lemons  (Essence  of  Lemons.  OL 
Limonis,  P.  Xi.  E.)  Obtained  by  exposing  the 
yellow  rinds  to  powerful  pressure  in  hair  bags.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  distillation.  Nearly  color- 
leas  ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0*878  ;  or  0-847  at  72°. 
Carminative  and  diaphoretic.  Chiefly  from  Italy. 
Oil  or  Lemon  Gras&  ^  From  Andropogon 
Schenanthus.  Very  fragrant  The  grass  oil  of 
Namur  is  obtained  from  Andropo^n  Calamus 
Aromaticus.    Both  are  used  in  perfumeiy. 

Oil  or  Lemon  Thvme.    (Huile  de  Tain.    OL 
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Serpylli.)    Very  odorous.    Used  to  scent  soaps. 
Product  I  to  ^  of  1(. 

Oil  of  Macs,  Essential.  (OL  Maeidis.  O. 
Mads  Stillatitium.)  Nearly  colorless ;  lighter 
than  water ;  very  odorous. 

Oil  of  Marjoram.  {OL  MarjoraTUB.)  From 
sweet  marjoram ;  pale  yellow ;  odorous.  Prod, 
i  to  i  of  1  J. 

,OtL  OP  MufffARD,  Volatile.  {OL  Sinapia  Et- 
sent.)  As  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  nearly  colorless ; 
very  pungent  and  acrid ;  sp.  gr.  at  68^1  I'OIS. 
Rubefacient ;  vesicant ;  in  palsy,  &c.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  a  good  cure  for  the  itch. 

Oil  of  Narcissus.  {Essence  of  JonquiL  OL 
Narcissi.)     2\b  oil  of  jasmine.     Odorous. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg.  {OL  Myristica,  P.  L.  E.  O, 
Niicis  moschata.)  From  nutmegs.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  0*948 ;  by  agitation  with 
water  it  is  separated  into  2  oils ;  one  lighter,  the 
other  heavier  than  water ;  the  last  is  butyraceous. 
Imported. 

Oil  of  Orange.  {Essence  of  Orange.  OL 
Auraniii.)  From  the  yellow  rind  of  the  sweet 
orange,  {Citrus  Aurantium.) 

Oil  of  Orange  Flowers.  {OL  Neroli.  O.  Na- 
pha.)  From  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  orange  tree. 
Very  fragrant.  6  cwt.  only  yield  1  oz.  A  similar 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowen  of  the  bigarade,  or 
bitter  orange. 

Oil  of  Sitter  Orange.  {Essence  of  Bitter  Or- 
ange.)  From  the  rind  of  the  bigarade  orange. 
Slightly  diifeiB  from  the  oil  of  the  peel  of  the  sweet 
orange.  f 

Oil  of  Orris.  {Essence  of  Violets,  OL  Iridis.) 
From  Florentine  orris  root.     Fragrant 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal.  {OL  Pulegii.  O.Mentha 
Puiegiu  P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb:  pale  ;  car- 
minative ;  sp.  gr.  0-925  to  0*930.    Prod.  |  to  1(. 

Oil  of  pEPrER.  {OL  Piperis.)  From  black 
pepper.  Colorless ;  odorous  ;  not  so  hot  as  pepper, 
sp.  gr.  0-9932. 

Oil  of  Peppermint.  {OL  Mentha  Piperita, 
P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  fresh  herb.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  odorous ;  carminative  ;  cooling  ;  sp.  gr.  0*902 
to  0-907.  Prod.  itoli-(.  English  oil  of  pepper- 
mint is  the  best;  and  that  distilled  at  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  w  most  esteemed :  it  has  usually  a  very 
pale  greenish  color ;  foreign  oil  of  peppermint  is 
very  inferior.  It  is  improved  by  *'  redrawing^*  it 
The  oil  of  the  shops  is  usually  reduced  with  ^ 
spirit  of  wine. 

Oil  op  Pimento.  {Oil  of  Allspice,  OL  Pi- 
menta,  P.  L.  £.  D.)  From  bruised  allspice,  pale 
yellowish  ;  has  a  mixed  odor  of  cloves  and  cassia ; 
sp.  gr.  1*021.  Prod.  5  to  8{.  It  contains  2  oils  ; 
■  me  (light)  which  distils  over  first,  and  another  (Ps- 
mentic  Acid)  which  comes  over  afterwards. 

Oil  of  Potato  Spirit.  Obtained  by  continuing 
the  distillation  after  most  of  the  spirit  has  passed 
over.  Colorless ;  sp.  gr.  0*823  ;  bums  well.  (See 
Fermentation.) 

Oil  of  Rhodium.  {OL  Rkodii.)  From  the  wood 
of  convolvulus  scoparius  ;  fluid  ;  yellow  ;  fragrant. 
Prod.  §  to  }  of  1 J ;  chiefly  used  to  adulterate  otto  of 
roses ;  oil  of  sandal  wood  is  frequently  sold  for  it ; 
from  the  Levant 

Oil  of  Roses.  {OL  Rosa.) — 1.  From  the  flow- 
ers of  the  musk  rose,  as  oil  of  cloves.  Prod. 
^  to  ^  of  1}.    OU  of  sandal  wood  is  commonly 


sold  for  it— '2.  (Otto  of  Roses.  Attar  9fis.Oi 
Rosa,  P.  E.)  From  the  petals  of  rosa  ceutiiblla 
and  sempervirens,  by  saturating  the  water,  by  re- 
turning it  repeatedly  on  fresh  flowers,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature.  In  the  East  it 
is  obtained  by  stratifying  gingilie  seeds  in  altenate 
layers  with  rose  leaves,  for  some  days,  and  repeat- 
ing the  arrangement  with  fresh  roses  till  the  seedi 
aro  saturated,  when  the  oil  is  expressed  and  distilled 
along  with  water.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca 
the  rose  leaves  are  macerated  in  salt  and  water 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  distilled,  the  water  being 
received  in  separate  receivers  at  diflferent  parts  of 
the  process.  The  water  is  afterwards  exposed  is 
porous  earthenware  vessels,  tied  over  with  linen, 
in  trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  and  over  which  moist- 
ened straw  is  thrown,  when  in  a  shoirt  time  the 
otto  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface.  Pure  otto 
congeals  below  80^,  and  melts  again  at  8d^  F. ; 
sp.  gr.  at  90<',  0-832  to  water  10  at  60^  F. ;  alco- 
hol at  0*806  dissolves  less  than  1}  ;  imported 
Otto  of  roses  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the 
oils  of  rhodium  and  sandal  wood,  both  of  which 
render  its  taste  biting,  and  with  eampfaor  and 
spermaceti. 

Oil  op  Rosemary.  {OL  Rorismarinif  P.  L.  E.D. 
O.  Anthos.)  From  rosemary  tops ;  colorless: 
sp.  gr.  0*897  to  0*910  ;  odorous.  Pn>d.  About  If 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpenCiae, 
but  is  then  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Oil  op  Rue.  {OL  Ruia,  P.  E.  D.)  From  the 
heri> ;  pale  yellow;  acrid;  bitter;  sp.  gr.  0^11. 
Prod,  i  to  Ig. 

Oil  op  Sandal  Wood.  {OL  Santali  alhi.)  4  Ite. 
yield  1  oz. ;  sold  for  oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of 


roses. 


Oil  of  SASSAFRAa  {OL  Sassafras,  P.  D.)  From 
the  wood  of  the  lauras  sassafras,  as  oil  of  olhres; 
pale  yellow ;  hot ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  1*094  to  1*096. 
Prod,  2  to  2j^  ( ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  orange  led, 
and  water  separates  it  into  a  light  and  heavy  oil 
Imported. 

Oilof  Savin.  {OL  Sabma,  P.  E.  D  )  From  tho 
fresh  tops  or  leaves ;  nearly  colorless  ;  acrid ;  i|ii 
gr.  0-915 ;  yields  much  oil ;  emmenagogue ;  mbs- 
facient. 

Oil  of  Spearmint.  {OU  of  Green-mint.  OL 
Mentha  Vulgaris.  O.  Mentha  Sativa.  O.  ifcs- 
tha  Viridis,  P.  h.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb ;  pale 
yellow ;  odorous ;  carminative ;  stimulant ;  Bf.  gr. 
0-914,  (0*9394  Brande.)    Prod.  |  y|  i  of  1{. 

Oil  of  Spike,  True.  {OL  Lav^duUe  staeka- 
die.  O.  Spiea  Verum.  Huile  d*aspicS)  From  the 
flowers  and  seeds  of  Lavendula  staachas,  (Freadi 
lavender,)  inferior  to  English  lavender.  Fram 
France.     Used  by  artists,  and  to  make  Tamishea 

Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel.  {OL  FesnicuU,  P.  E.  D. 
O,  Faniculi  Dulcis.)  From  the  braised' seedi, 
odorous ;  carminative ;  sp.  gr.  0*997.  Prod.  3 
to4t. 

Oil  OF  Tansy.  (OL  ronoee^i.)  From  the  herb; 
pale  greenish  yellow ;  odorous ;  aromatic ;  sp.  fp 
0-946  to  0-952  ;  bitter. 

Oil  OF  Thyme.  {OL  Thymi,  OL  Origmn, 
P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb  origanum  va^are, 
(common  marjoram ;)  reddish  ;  oolorlesi  when 
rectified ;  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0-867  to  0*877,  (0^40 
Baume.)  Prod.  ^  to  |  of  1{.  Used  to  rebeva 
toothache,  to  make  the  hair  grow,  and  as  a  itiinii- 
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latin^  liniment  The  oil  of  the  shops  is  usually 
mixed  with  ^  oil  of  turpentine. 

OiJL  OF  Tobacco.  (OL  Tcibaei,  Nieotianin.  To- 
iaeeo  Camphor,)  From  tobacco  leaves ;  6  lbs. 
yield  11  ^rs. ;  concrete. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  (Spiritt  of  Turpentine. 
£99enee  of  do.  Turps.  Camphene,  Camphogen^. 
Spirituo  TerehinthintB.  OL  do.,  P.  L.  E.  D.  O. 
pirn  volatile.)  From  a  mixture  of  strained  Amer- 
lean  turpentine  and  water.  The  residuum  in  the 
0till  is  rosin.  Prod.  14  to  16{.  The  colleges  or- 
der it  to  be  rectified  along  with  3  or  4  times  as 
much  water,  and  not  to  draw  over  quite  the  whole ; 
but  a  better  way  is  to  agitate  with  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  liquor  of  potassa,  and  then  to  distU  the  mix- 
ture. Dr.  Nimmo  recommends  it  to  be  purified  by 
agitation  with  |th  part  of  alcohol,  to  decant  the 
spirit,  and  to  repeat  the  process  3  or  4  times.  Pure 
oil  of  tuqjentine  is  neutral  to  test  paper ;  dissolves 
one-fifth  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*830,  and  is  soluble  in 
8  parts  of  alcohol  of  0-840 ;  sp.  gr.  0^72  at  60°, 
or  0-86  at  70°  F.  Used  to  make  varnishes  and 
paints ;  under  the  name  of  Camphene,  to  burn  in 
lamps ;  and  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge,  diuretic, 
in  rheumatism,  &.c.  Dose.  6  to  60  drops ;  or  for 
tapeworm,  f  ^w  to  f  Jiss.  Gives  a  violet  odor  to 
the  urine. 

Oil  of  Wax.    From  butter  of  wax. 

Oil  of  Wne.  (Ethereal  Oil.  Sweet  Oil  of 
Wine.  Do.  do.  of  VitrioL  Sulphatie  Ether.  Sul- 
phate of  Hydrocarbon.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of 
Ethule  and  Etherole.  Ol.  Vini.  Ol.  JEthereum. 
P.  L.  Liquor  JEthereus  OleosuSy  P.  D.)  Recti- 
fied spirit,  lb.  ij  ;  sulphuric  acid,  lb.  iv  ;  mix  (cau- 
tiously) and  distil  till  a  black  froth  arises ;  then 
remove  the  heat,  collect  the*  light  supernatant  li- 
quor, expose  it  to  the  air  for  ^4  hours,  agitate  it 
with  a  mixture  of  f  ^  each  of  distilled  water  and 
liquor  of  potassa,  and  after  subsidence  separate  the 
ethereal  oil.  (P.  L.)  The  Dublin  College  orders  it 
to  be  prepared  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
of  ether,  which  must  be  distilled  to  one  half,  and 
the  oil  next  be  collected  as  before.  33  lbs.  of  rec- 
tified ^irit,  and  64  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  only  yield 
17  oz.  of  this  oil.  (Henoel.)  An  oily  liquid  ;  nearly 
colorless ;  aromatic  ;  neutral ;  sp.  gr.  1*05,  (Hen- 
nel,)  1*13,  (SeruUas ;)  boiling  at  540° ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Anodyne. 

Oil  of  Wormwood.  {Ol.  Ahsinthii.)  From 
the  herb ;  green,  or  brownish  green ;  odorous  ; 
acrid ;  bitter ;  sp.  gr.  0-9703,  (Brisson  ;)  0*9725, 
(Brandos.)  Prod.  ^  to  §  of  1}.  Nitric  acid  sp. 
gr.  1*25,  colors  it  first  green,  then  blue,  and  lastly 
brown. 

OINTMENT.  Syn.  Unocbntum,  {LaL,  from 
Vngo,  I  anoint)  Ointments  are  unctuous  prepar- 
ations, that  merely  differ  from  cerates  in  consist- 
ence, being  made  and  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
Their  solidity  should  not  exceed  that  of  good  but- 
ter, at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  active  ingredients  are  pulverent  sub- 
stanch,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  form  the 
mass  of  the  ointment  than  good  lard,  free  from 
salt ;  but  when  they  are  fluid,  or  semifluid,  pre- 
pared suety  or  a  mixture  of  suet  and  lard,  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  proper  consistence  to  the  com- 
pound ;  in  some  few  instances,  wax  is  ordered  ibr 
this  purpose.  Unctuous  preparations  may  be  pre- 
rented  from  getting  raucid,  by  dissolving  in  the  fat  | 


a  little  gum-benzoin  or  benzoic  acid.    (See  Ce* 

RATES.) 

OINTMENT,  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  Syn, 
O.  OF  SooAR  OF  Lead.  Uno.  Saturninuh.  Ung. 
Plumbi  Acetatis,  (P.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Finely-powdered  sugar  of  lead  Jj ;  simple  ointment 
Jxx ;  triturate  together.  (See  Cerates.) 

OINTMENT,  ACONITINA.  Syn,  Ung. 
AcoNiTiNiB.  Prep.  (Paris.)  Aconitina  1  gr. ;  lard 
g  ;  mix.  (See  page  25.) 

OINTMENT,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Vita.  Al- 
KALiNUM.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash 1  part ;  lard  8  parts  ;  mix.  Used  in  some  skin 
diseases.  Soubeiran  adds  wine  of  opium,  ^  to  1 
part. 

*«*  In  the  same  way  is  made  the  ointment  of 
balsam  of  Peru.    {Ung,  Peruviani.) 

OINTMENT,  ALTH^A.  Syn,  Marshmal- 
Low  Ointment.  DiALTHiSiB.  Ung.  ALTHiG.«. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Oil  of  mucilages  lb.ij; 
beeswax  lb.  ss  ;  yellow  rosin  Jiij  ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine ^as ;  melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

II.  Linseed  oil  8  lbs. ;  beeswax  2  lbs. ;  yellow 
rosin  lib.;  palm  oil  i  lb. ;  as  last  Emollient  and 
stimulant 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIACAL.    Syn.  Pom- 

MADE  DE  GONDRBT.    LiPAROLE  O'AmMONIQUE.    UnO. 

AMMONiiS.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Prepared  suet  and 
lard,  of  each  ^  ;  melt  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
add  liquor  of  ammonia  Jij,  cork  close,  and  agitate 
till  cold.  Rubefacient,  vesicant,  and  counter-irri- 
tant Rubbed  on  the  skin  and  covered  so  as  to 
prevent  evaporation,  it  speedily  nuses  a  blister.  ^ 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIA.|^yw.  Ung.  Am- 
MONiiE  Sesquicarbonatis.  Prep.  Sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  Sss;  simple  cerate  Jas;  mix.  For 
scrofulous  sores. 

OINTMENT,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn,  Tar- 
tar Emetic  Ointment.  Ung.  Antimoniale,  (P. 
E.)  Ung.  Tartari  Emetici,  (P.  D.)  Ung.  An- 
timonii  Potasbio-Tartratis,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.  L. 
&.  E.)  Finely-powdered  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony 1  part ;  lard  4  parts ;  mix.  The  Dublin 
ointment  is  only  half  as  strong ;  counter-irritant, 
in  phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  A  portion 
the  size  of  a  nut  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  night  and 
morning,  until  a  crop  of  pustules  is  produced. 

OINTMENT,  ANTI-HERPETIC.  Syn, 
Ung.  Anti-herpeticum.  Prep.  I,  (Chevallier.) 
Chloride  of  lime  3iij ;  subeulphate  of  mercury  3ij  ; 
almond  oil  5vj  ;  lard  Jij ;  mix. 

II.  (Alibert.)  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  3iss ; 
powdered  camphor  3es;  lard  ^iss;  mix.  For 
herpes  or  tetters. 

OINTxMENT,  ANTI-PERIODIC.  Pr«;».  Lard 
95  grammes;  sulphate  of  quinine  15  grammes; 
sesquioxide  of  iron  60  centigrammes;  powdered 
opium  15  centigrammes ;  mix.  Well  rubbed  on  the 
vertebral  regions  every  two  hours  for  3  or  4  days, 
m  periodic  fevers,  especially  those  accompanied 
with  vomiting.  (Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.) 

OINTMENT,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  Ung. 
Antipsoricum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Elecampane 
root  and  sharp-pointed  wild  dock  leaves,  of  each 
^iij ;  water  2^  pints ;  vinegar  Jxvj  ;  boil  to  ^, 
press,  add  liquor  of  water-cresses  Jx ;  lard  lb.  iv  ; 
boil  to  dryness,  and  further  add,  beeswax  and  oil 
of  laurel  berries,  of  each  {iv ;  mix  well.  For  itch, 
the  ung.  antivsoricum  comp,  was  made  by  adding 
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Jviij  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  to  the  above. 
(See  Itch  Ointment.) 

OINTMENT,  ARSENICAL.  Syn.  Unq. 
Arsenici.  Prep.  I.  (P.  U.  S.)  Arsenious  acid  in 
fine  powder  3j  ;  simple  cerate  Jj ;  mix.  Used  for 
dressing  cancerous  sores.     Poisonous, 

II.  (Carmichael.)  Araenite  of  iron  Sts;  pho6< 
phate  of  iron  3ij  ;  spermaceti  ointment  Svj  ;  mix. 

III.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Wiiite  arsenic  and  sulphur, 
of  each  3j  ;  spermaceti  ointment  Jj .  *«*  All  the 
above  must  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  Uno. 
AsTRiNGBNa  Prep,  Lard  5  oz. ;  finely-powdered 
alum  1  oz. ;  mix.  (See  also  the  several  lead  oint- 
ments, and  ointment  of  galls.) 

OINTMENT,  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn, 
Ung.  Peruviani  cohf.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Lard 
pij ;  white  wax^ss;  melt  in  a  water-bath,  add 
balsam  of  Peru  oi},  and  oil  of  lavender  12  drops, 
and  stir  till  stifi!  Both  this,  and  the  simple  oint- 
ment, are  used  to  restore  the  hair. 

OINTMENT,  BASILICON.  {Green,)  Syn, 
Ung.  Basilicum  Viride.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.) 
Powdered  verdigris  1  oz. ;  olive  oil  Jiij  ;  reshi  oint- 
ment Jviij  ;  mix.  Detergent ;  used  to  keep  down 
fungous  flesh. 

OINTMENT,  BELLADONNA.  Syn,  Uno. 
Belladonnas.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Extract  of  deadly 
nightshade  3j  to  5ij ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  To  allay  pain 
and  nervous  irritation. 

OINTMENT,  BELLADONNA.  (Camp.)  lo- 
dine  ointment  (comp.)  3vij  ;  extract  of  belladonna 
3j  ;  mix.  Dispenive.  A  most  excellent  applica- 
tion to  all  glandig^  swellings,  especially  when  ac- 
companied with  pain.  The  mixture  of  chloride  of 
gold  should  also  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  See 
Mixture,  Antibcrofulous. 

OINTMENT,  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Ung.  Hydrarotri  Muriatis.  Prep, 
I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive  sublimate  10  gra. ;  yelk  of  1 
3gg;  lardjj;  mix. 

IL  Corrosive  sublimate  9j  to  Sss ;  lard  Jj ; 
;iiix. 

OINTMENT,  BINIODIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Sun.  PoMMADE  DE  Dbitto-Iodure  de  Mer- 
CURE.  IJno.  Hydraroyri  Biniodidl  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Biniodide  of  mercury  ^ ;  white  wax  Jij  ;  lard  Jvj ; 
mix  well.  Applied  to  ill-conditionedi sores,  scrofu- 
lous ulcers,  &c. ;  and  when  diluted  with  lard  or 
almond  oil,  to  the  eyes  in  like  cases. 

OINTMENT,  BINOXIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  Ung.  Hydraroyri  Binoxydi.  Prep. 
(Cazenave.)  Biiioxide  of  mercury  Sss  ;  camphor  4 

SB. ;  lard  ^.  (See  Ointment,  Nitric  Oxide  of 
ereury.) 

OINTMENT,  BORAX.  Syn.  Uno.  Boracis. 
Prep.  Borax  3j ;  spermaceti  ointment  3vij.  For 
excoriations,  chaps,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  BLISTERING.  Syn,  Uno. 
Epipasticum  Equinum.  Prep.  I.  Lard  or  tallow 
5^  lbs. ;  powdered  euphorbium  |  lb. ;  powdered 
cantharides  1^  lb. ;  ^neZy-powdered  corrosive  sub- 
limate 6  oz. ;  linseed  oil  l|  lb. ;  oil  of  origranum  3 
oz. ;  mix  well. 

II.  Cantharides  1  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
lard  8  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Lard  6  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  2  dr. ;  corrosive 
sublimate  1  dr.,  (dissolved  in  spirits  of  salt  2  dr. ;) 
powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  mix. 


IV.  Yellow  basUicon  |  lb. ;  oil  of  origanum  \  oou ; 
strong  vinegar  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  paw* 
dered  flies  4  oz. ;  mix.  All  the  above  are  laed  by 
farriers. 

OINTMENT,  BISMUTH.  Syn.  Ung.  Bn- 
MUTHi.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Trisnitrate  of  bumnth 
3j ;  simple  ointment  3iv ;  mix.  Used  in  some  diro- 
nic  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  BROMIDIE:  OF  POTASSI- 
UM. Syn.  Uno.  Potassii  Bromidi.  Prep.  (Ma- 
jendie.)  Bromide  of  potassium  Sss;  laul  Jj; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  BROMINE.  Syn.  Ung.  Po- 
tassii Bromidi  cum  BROMiNia  Prep.  (Majendie.) 
Bromide  of  potassium  3j  ;  lard  Jj ;  bromine  6  to 
12  drops ;  mix  well.  Both  the  above  are  resdvent 
Used  in  bronchoceie,  scrofula,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  BROWN.  Syn.  Usa.  Fra- 
cuM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Ream  omtment  jij  j  I*^' 
grated  red  precipitate  3j ;  mix.  An  excellent  ap- 
plication in  ophthalmia  after  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  over,  and  to  sore  legs,  &c 

OINTMENT,  CADMIUM.  Syn.  Ung. Cad- 
MIL  Prep,  (Rudius.)  Sulphate  of  cadmium  1  to 
2  grs. ;  lard  3j ;  mix.  For  removing  erpecks  fitxm 
the  cornea*  &c. 

OINTMENT,  CALAMINE.  Syn.  TuBiisE'i 
Cerate.  Uno.  Calamine,  (P.  D.)  Uno.  Zinci 
Carbonatib  Impuri.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  ^Prepared  cal- 
amine lb.j;  ointment  of  yellow  wax  Ibwv;  mix. 
(See  Cerate,  Calamine.) 

OINTMENT,  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Ung.  Ca- 
LOMBLANus.  Ung.  Hyorargyri  Chloridi.  Prcp. 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  Dr.  Un- 
derwood uses  elder-flower  ointment  **  Were  1 
required  to  name  a  local  agent  pre-eminently  use- 
ful in  skin  diseases  generally,  I  should  Gx  on  thk 
It  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.'* 
(Pereira.) 

OINTMENT,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.VsG.CAU' 
PHORiS.  Cbratum  do.  Prtp.  Spermaceti  oint- 
ment Jj ;  camphor  3ij ;  disMlve  by  a  gentU  heat, 
and  stir  till  cold.     Used  in  psoriasis,  £c. 

OINTMENT,  CANTHARIDES.  Prep.  L 
(Ung.  CantharidiSf  P.  E.)  Resinoiis  ointment 
^vij ;  cantharides  in  fine  powder  §j ;  mix.  (See 
Cerate,  Blistering.) 

II.  (Ung,  Canthandis,  P.  L.  Ung.  Infim 
Cantharidis,  P.  E.)  Powdered  cantharides  |g; 
water  Jiv ;  boil  to  one-half,  strain,  add  resin  ce- 
rate ^iv,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistencsL 
This  ointment  is  milder,  and  usually  preferred  to 
the  preceding.  Both  are  used  to  keep  biisten 
open,  and  to  stimulate  indolent  ulcera. 

III.  (Dupuytren.)  Tincture  of  cantharides  (made 
with  flies  1,  to  proof  spirit  8)  3j  ;  lard  3ix ;  mix 
well.  Used  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  be  cdored  or  acented  at 
pleasure. 

IV.  (M.  Cap.)  Beef  marrow  Jij ;  alcoholic  ex* 
tract  of  cantharides  8  grs. ;  rose  oil  3j ;  essence  of 
lemons  40  drops ;  mix.     For  the  hair. 

OINTMENT,  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD. 
Syn.  White  Ointment.  Ung.  Album.  Vno. 
Plumbi  Carbonatis,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep,  (P.  B.) 
Carbonate  of  lead  jj ;  simple  ointment  |y  ;  mbc 
Used  in  excoriations.  The  uii^.  album  eampko^ 
ratunif  P.  L.  1745,  (Ung.  plumbi  camplu,)  ■  loadt 
by  adding  to  the  above  camphor  3). 
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OINTMENT,  CATECHU.  Syn,  Unq.  Ca- 
techu. Prep.  Finely  powdered  catechu  and  yel- 
low rosin,  of  each  Jiy;  alum  3ix;  olive  oil  Jx; 
water  q.  s. ;  mix.  An  excellent  application  to  ul- 
cers in  hot  climates,  where  the  ordinary  fat  omt- 
ments  are  found  objectionable. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 
Syn.  Ung.  Calcis  Mitriatis.  Prep.  (Sundelin.) 
Muriate  of  lime  (dry)  3j  ;  powdered  digitalis  3ij ; 
distilled  vinegar  3ij ;  lard  ^ ;  mix.  In  broncho- 
cele,  scrofula,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 
Syn.  Uno.  Calcis  Htpochloritib.  i*»'«P«  (Ci- 
ma.)  Chloride  of  zinc  3j ;  lard  ^j ;  mix*  For  itch, 
putrid  sores,  &>c. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
AND    SODA.      Sijn.    Pommaob    db    Muriate 

D*Oll    ET   BE    SOUDE.      UnQ.   AuRI   SoDIO-ChLORI- 

Di.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Sodio-chloride  of  gold  10 
grs. ;  lard  3iv ;  mix.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
swellings,  ulcers,  &,e. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Chlorinatum.  Prep.  Chlorine  water  g  ;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix.     Used  for  itch,  fetid  ulcers,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  COCCULUS  INDICUS.  Syn, 
Vsa.  Coccuu.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Kernels  of  coccu- 
lus  indicns  1  part ;  beat  to  a  paste,  then  add  lard 
5  parts.  Used  to  destroy  insects  in  children's  hair, 
and  iu  porrigo. 

OINTMENT,  COD'S  OIL.  -Syn.  Uno.  Olei 
AsELLi.  Prep.  (M.  Carron.)  Cod's  liver  oil  and 
extract  of  smoke,  of  each,  3ij ;  nitrated  ointment 
of  mercury  3j ;  beef  marrow  ^vj ;  mix.  In  tinea 
favosa,  impetigo,  and  chronic  eczema  and  oph- 
thalmia. 

OINTMENT,  COLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Vsa. 
CoLOCTNTHiDis.  Prep.  (Chrestien.)  Powdered  col- 
ocynth  3j ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  Used  in  frictions  on  the 
abdomen,  and  insldes  of  the  thighs,  in  mania,  &c. 
Diuretic 

OINTMENT,  COSMETIC.    Syn.  Uno.  Cos- 

MBTICUM.       POMMADE     DE     IJk     JeUNESSE.       Prep. 

(Quincey.)  Almond  oil  ^ij ;  spermaceti  3iij ;  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  3j;  oil  of  rhodium  6  drops. 
Turns  the  hair  black. 

OINTMENT,  CREOSOTE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Creasoti,  (P.  L.)  IFno.  Creazoti,  (P.  E.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Creosote  f  3s8 ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  In  skin 
diseases,  especially  ringworm ;  also  a  good  appli- 
cation to  burns  and  chilblains. 

OINTMENT,  CROTON.  Syn.  Uno.  Cro- 
TONis.  Prep.  (Ainslie.)  Croton  oil  10  drops ;  lard 
Jfls;  mix.  Counter-irritant;  rubbed  repeatedly 
on  the  skin,  it  produces  redness  and  a  pustular 
eruption. 

OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  Vsa.  Htdrarotri  Cyanidi.  Prep.  1.  (Ray- 
er.)  Cyanide  of  mercury  (bicyanide)  30  grs. ;  lard 
5j ;  mix. — 2,  (Pereira  and  Biett)  10  to  12  grs.  to 
the  oz.     In  scrofula,  &c. 

..OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSI- 
UM.  Syn.  Ung.  Potasbii  Cyanidi.  Prep.  (Lom- 
bard )  Cyanide  of  potassium  2  to  4  grs. ;  lard  ^ ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  DELPHINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Del- 
raiNiJB.  Prep.  (Tumbull.)  Delphine  10  to  30 
gn. ;  olive  oil  3j ;  rub  together,  then  add  lard  {} ; 
mix  well  In  neuralgia,  rheumatic  afTections,  in- 
veterate itch,  Ste, 


OINTMENT,  DEPILATORY.  Syn.  Liwi- 
MENTUM  DspiLATORiUM.  Prep.  Finely  powdered 
quicklune  g ;  do.  orpiment  3j ;  white  of  egg  to 


mix. 


OINTMENT,  DESICCATIVE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Dbsiccativum.  Prep.  (Jondelotte.)  Simple  oint- 
ment Jxvj  ;  colcothar,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  white 
lead,  of  each,  ^ ;  camphor  3ij  ;  mix.  Drying, 
cicatrizing. 

OINTMENT,  DETERGENT.  Syn.  Uno. 
Dbterobns.  Prep.  Yellow  basilicon  2  lbs. ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine  4  oz. ;  red  precipitate,  verdigris, 
and  enphorbium,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  DIGESTIVE.  Syn.  Vsa.  Di- 
OEGTrYUM.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Venice  turpentine 
Jij  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs  ;  oil  of  St.  John's  wort  Jss ; 
mix.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, the  above  forms  digestif  mercuriel ;  and 
with  liquid  storax,  digestif  anime. 

II.  (Ung.  Digest.  Viride,  Kirkland.)  Yellow 
resin,  beeswax,  and  elemi,  of  each,  ^  ;  green  oil 
Jvj ;  melt  together,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  oil 
of  turpentine  3ij. 

III.  (For  hoTSs/B.) — a.  Lard,  yellow  basilicon, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  finely  pow- 
dered verdigris  2  oz. ;  mix. — h.  Yellow  basilicon 
15  oz. ;  red  precipitate  1  oz. ;   mix. 

OINTMENT,  DIGITALIS.  Stfn.  Ung.  Di- 
git aus.  Prep.  Foxglove  leaves  lb.  ij ;  lard  lb  jiss ; 
boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with  pressure. 

OINTMENT,  EDINBURGH.  Prep.  Black 
basilicon  3  lbs. ;  milk  of  sulphur  2  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
for  itch.  Collier  says  that  this  ointment  is  the 
same  as  the  ung.  veratri  of  the  P.  L.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sid  ammoniac. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER,  (FLOWERS.)  Syn. 
Ung.  Sambuci.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Elder  flowers  and 
lard,  of  each,  lb.ij;  boil  until  crisp,  then  strain 
throagh  a  cloth.  Emollient  A  much  better  oint- 
ment may  with  proper  care  be  prepared  from  the 
distilled  water,  and  this  is  generally  done  on  the 
large  scale.  The  following  formula  is  commonly 
used : — Lard,  (hard,  white,  and  sweet,)  25  lbs. ; 
prepared  mutton  suet  5  lbs. ;  melt  in  a  well-tinued 
or  earthen  vessel,  add  elder-flower  water  3  gal- 
lons; agitate  for  half  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside; 
the  next  day  gently  pour  off"  the  water,  remelt 
the  ointment,  add  benzoic  acid  3  dr. ;  otto  of 
roses  20  drops;  essence  of  bergamotte  and  oil 
of  rosemary,  of  each,  30  drops;  again  agitate 
well,  let  it  settle  for  10  minutes,  and  then  pour 
ofi*  the  clear  into  pots.  Very  fine,  and  keeps 
well. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER,  (LEAVES.)  Syn. 
Green  Ointment.  Ung.  Viride.  Ung.  Sambuci. 
Uno.  Sahb.  Viride.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Green 
oil  lb.  iij ;  wax  {x ;  melt,  and  stir  till  cold.  Does 
not  grain. 

if.  Lard  1  cwt.;  prepared  suet  14  lbs.;  fresh 
elder  leaves  56  lbs. ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain  off  the 
oil,  put  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  gently  stir  it  till  it 
acquires  a  bright  green  color. 

III.  Leaves  lb.  iij  ;  lard  lb.  iiij  ;  suet  lb.  ij. 
Both  the  above  are  emollient  and  cooling.  The 
last  two  formulie  are  those  employed  in  the  whole- 
sale trade.  The  ointment  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  with  very  little  stirring,  that  it  mav 
"  grain**  well,  as  a  granular  appearance  is  much 
admired.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  add  pow- 
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dered  verdigris  to  deepen  the  color,  but  then  the 
ointment  dof^a  not  keep  well. 

OINTMENT,   ELEMI.     Syn.  Unq.  Elemi, 

(P.  L.)       LiNIMENTUM  ARCiBI.      UnO.  DO.      Do.  DO. 

coMP.  Prep,  (P.  li.)  Gum  elemi  lb.  j ;  suet  lb.  ij  ; 
melt  together,  then  add  common  turpentine  ^x; 
olive  oil  f  ^ij  ;  mix,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and  di- 
gestive. Used  to  old  and  ill-conditioned  sores. 
The  ung.  elemi  cum  arugine  of  St  George's 
Hospital  is  made  by  adding  finely  powdered  ver- 
digris 5j,  to  every  lb.s8  of  the  above. 

OINTMENT,  ESCHAROTIC.  Sytu  Unq. 
EscHAKOTicuM.  Prep.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Finely 
levigated  verdigris,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury,  of  each  3ij ;  corrosive  sublimate 
3j  ;  lard  q.  r. 

OINTMENT,  EYE.  Si/n.  Eve-salve.  Uno, 
Ophthalmicuh.  Prep,  I.  (Dupuytren's.)  Red 
oxide  of  mercury  10  gra. ;  sulphate  of  zinc  20  grs. ; 
lard  Jij ;  mix.  For  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  &c. 

II.  (Dessault's.)  Red  precipitate,  carbonate  of 
zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  and  dried  alum,  of  each  3j  ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  3j ;  rose  ointment  g  ;  mix. 
Mostly  used  diluted  with  some  lard.  In  chronic 
ophthalmia,  profuse  discharges,  &,c. 

III.  (Spielmaun's.)  Acetate  of  lead  9j;  sper- 
maceti cerate  3v ;  tincture  of  benzoin  (comp.)  3ij  ; 
mix.    Cooling.   In  inflammation,  excoriations,  Slc, 

IV.  (St.  Yve's.)  Red  precipitate  38s ;  oxide  of 
zinc  3j ;  fresh  butter  Jj  ;  wax  9iv ;  camphor  15 
grs.    As  No.  I. 

V.  (Pellier*s.)  Red  precipitate,  and  carbonate  of 
zinc,  of  each  3is8;  tutty  3ss;  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury  3j;  balsam  of  Peru  15  drops;  lard  Jij. 
In  speck  of  the  eye,  arising  from  small  ulcers  that 
have  healed  up. 

VI.  (Janin's.)  Tutty,  and  levigated  bole,  of  each 
3ij  ;  white  precipitate  3j  ;  lard  f  ss.  In  chronic 
inflammation,  with  excessive  secretion,  &g. 

VII.  (Fricke's.)  Nitrate  of  silver  10  grs.;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  3e8 ;  zinc  ointment  3ij.  In  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  acute,  purulent,  and  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, &c. 

VIII.  (Guthrie^s.)  Spermaceti  ointment  3j  ;  so- 
lution of  diacetate  of  lead  15  drops  ;  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver 2  to  10  grs.;  mix.  As  last.  Both  this  and 
the  preceding  ofXen  occasion  great  pain. 

IX.  (Singleton's  Golden.)  Orpiment  3j ;  lard 
q.  s. 

X.  (Smellome's.)  Verdigris  3ss;  olive  oil  30 
drops  ;  yellow  basilicon  ^ ;  mix.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  &c. 

XI.  (CoUier^s.)  Dried  alum  38S ;  powdered 
opium  3j  ;  olive  oil  f  3j  ;  spermaceti  ointment  3ij  ; 
mix.  For  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  ointments  should  be 
used  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  care- 
fully applied  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  or  a  feather, 
and  not  till  acute  inflammation  has  subsided.  The 
iugredients  entering  into  their  composition  should 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  before 
mixing,  and  the  incorporation  should  be  made  by 
long  trituration  in  a  Wcdgewood-ware  mortar,  or 
preferably,  for  those  that  contain  substances  that 
are  very  gritty,  by  levigation  on  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  muUer. 

OINTMENTS,  FLOWER  OF.    Syn,  Flos 


Unouentoruu.  Prep,  Resin,  tharis,  wax,  and 
suet,  of  each  lb.  ss ;  olibanum,  and  Venioa  tor- 
pentine,  of  each  ^\\aB ;  myrrh  ^  ;  wine  \  pint ; 
boil  together,  and  add  camphor  £].  Suppiuative, 
warm. 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS.  8yn.  Ung.  Gal- 
LARUM.  Unq.  Galla.  Prep.  (P.  B.)  Galls  ia 
vei^  fine  powder  ^  ;  lard  §iv ;  mix.  An  excel- 
lent application  to  piles,  either  alone  or  mixed  wilh 
an  equal  quantity  of  zinc  ointment. 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Ung.  Galla  comfositum,  (P.  L.)  Uso. 
Galljs  et  Oph,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  GalM 
finely  powdered  3ij  ;  powdered  opinm  3as,  (3j,  P 
E. ;)  lard  Jij,  (^,  P.  E. ;}  mix.  Anodyne,  aetiia- 
gent.  An  excellent  application  to  blind  piles,  and 
prolapsus  ani.     Some  persons  add  camplux-  3}. 

OINTMENT,  GALLS  AND  MORPHIA. 
Sun,  Ung.  Gkulx.  cum  Morphia.  Prep.  (Paris.) 
Morphia  2  grs. ;  olive  oil  f  3ij  ;  triturate,  and  adU 
finely  powdered  galls  3j;  zinc  ointment  ^  In 
piles,  to  allay  pain. 

OINTMENT,  GOLD.  Syn,  PoioiAnE  d'Ob. 
Ung.  Auri.  Prep.  L  (Xjogrand.)  Powdered  gold 
12  grs. ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.    For  frictioiu. 

li.  (Majendie.)  Amalgam  of  gold  3j ;  lard  ^ 
For  endermic  use.     (See  Gold.) 

OINTMENT,  HELLEBORE.  Syru  Una 
Veratri,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  *  Ung.  Hbllebori  alil 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  white  hellebore  ^ij ;  lard 
Jviij  ;  oil  of  lemons  30  drops  ;  mix.  In  itch,  lepra, 
ringworm,  &c. ;  and  to  destroy  insects  in  the  hair 
of  children.     It  should  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  hellebore:,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Prep.  (Rayer.)  White  heUebore  g ; 
sal  ammoniac  3iv ;  lard  ^viij ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  HEMLOCK.  Syru  Uko.  Ce- 
Nu.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
lard,  equal  parts ;  boil  till  ciifip,  and  strain  with 
pressure  through  linen.  For  glandular  and  scs^ 
rhous  sWellings,  painful  piles,  cancerous  sores,  &>e. 

OINTMENT,  HENBANE.  iSyn.  Uswi 
Hyoscyahi.  Prep,  As  the  last.  As  a  sedative 
and  anodyne  application  to  painful  swellings  and 
piles,  and  irritable  ulcers ;  and  in  neural^  pains, 

&.C. 

OINTMENT  FOR  HORSES.  Prep.  I.  {For 
canker.)  Tar  8  oz. ;  lard  4  oz. ;  oil  of  vitiiol,  or 
verdigris,  1  oz. 

II.  {For  fieiula.) — a.  Yellow  basilioon  8  <iz. ;  s3 
of  turpentine  and  verdigris,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix. — 
h.  Ointment  oi  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz.;  oil  «f 
turpentine,  and  lard,  of  each  I  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  {For  grease,)  Lard  4  oz.;  white  lead  I 
oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  {For  cracked  hoofs.)  Tar  and  tallow  eqoai 
parts,  melted  together. 

V.  {Heel  ointment)  To  the  last  add  verdigrii 
2  oz.  to  each  pound. 

VI.  {For  foot  rot.)  Lard  and  Venice  tnrpentioe, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  blue  vitri<4  1  oz.  Fsr 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep. 

VII.  {For  mange.) — o.  Lard  and  snl^iir 
vivum,  of  each  4  oz. ;  yellow  basilicon,  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  each  3  oz.;  mix.^ — b.  To  the  last 
add  tar  and  suet,  of  each  4  oz. — e.  Soft  soap,  oA 
of  turpentine,  lard,  and  flowen  of  snlphur,  of 
each  4  oz.  *  mix. 

OINTMENT,  HYPOCHLORIDE  OF  SUL- 
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PIIUR.  Stfn.  Unq.  SuLPHuxifl  Hypochloridi. 
Prep.  (Gopiaud.)  Hypochloride  of  sulphur  3j ; 
lard  ^. 

OIxVTiMENT,  HYDRIODATE  OF  AM- 
MONIA. Syn.  Ung.  Ammonim  Hydriodatis. 
Prep.  (Ellis.)  Hydriodate  of  ammoiiia  3j;  lard 
5j;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  lODATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
Ung.  ZiNci  Iooatib.  Fommade  av£c  lTodatk 
DE  Zinc.  Prep.  lodate  of  zinc  3j ;  lard  ^  ;  mix. 
Used  in  scrofula,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Syn. 
Uxa.  Baru  Iodidi.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of 
barium  4  gis. ;  lard  ^. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn. 
Ung.  Plumbi  Iodidi.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Iodide  of  lead 
§j ;  lard  Jviij  ;  mix.  Applied  by  friction  to  scrofu- 
lous aad  other  indolent  glandular  swellings. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE    OF    MERCURY. 

Syn.   POMMADE    DB    PROTO-IODURB    DE    MeRCURB. 

Uno.  Hydrarqyri  Iodidi.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  White 
wax  Jij ;  lard  Jyj  ;  melt,  and  when  nearly  cold 
triturate  with  iodide  of  mercury  Jj.  Used  in  tuber- 
cular skin  diseases,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ill-condi- 
tioned sores,  scrofulous  ulcers,  Slc  ;  it  should  be 
used  with  caution. 
OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Syn.    POHMAOE  AVEC   l'HyDRIODATB   DB   POTASSB. 

Uno.  Potasba  Hydriodatis.  Prep.  (Majendie.) 
Iodide  of  potassium  3j ;  lard  3xij ;  mix.  In  scro- 
fula, bronchocele,  glandular  swellings,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  IODINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Iodinil 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Iodine  3j  ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  For 
scrofulous  sores,  glandular  swellings,  dtc ;  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  lard. 

OINTMENT,  IODINE,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  PoMMADB  d'Hydriodatb  Ioddre  DB  Po- 
TASSE.  Ointment  of  Iodureted  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium. Uno.  Iooinii  cohpositdm,  (P.  L.)  Ung. 
loDiNEi,  (P.  E.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Iodine  Sss ;  iodide 
of  potassium  3j  ;  rectiiied  spirit  f  3j ;  triturate  to- 
gether, then  add  lard  ^ij*  ^^  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, &.C. :  stronger  than  the  simple  ointment. 

OINTMENT,  lODOHYDRARGYRATE 
OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.    Syn.   Ung. 

loDOnYDRARGTRATIS        POTASSII        loDIDI.        Prep. 

(Puche.)  Biniodide  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  8  gis. ;  lard  ^. 

OINTMENT,  ITCH.  Syn.  Ung.  Antipso- 
Ricuai.  Prep.  1.  (De  La  Harpe.)  Flowers  of  sul- 
phur Jlj ;  sulphate  of  zinc  3ij ;  powdered  helle- 
bore 3iv ;  soft  soap  Jiv ;  lard  fviij  ;  mix. 

II.  (Bateman's.)  See  page  100. 

IIL  (Bailey's.)  See  page  88. 

IV.  (Jackson's.)  Lard,  palm  oil,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  white  hellebore,  equal  parts. 

V.  {Common.)  Palm  oil  1  lb. ;  lard  5  lbs. ;  white 
lead  ^  lb. ;  corrosive  sublimate  4  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  LARD.  Syn.  Ung.  Adipis. 
Lard  washed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  LAUREL.  Syn.  Uno.  Lari- 
nuu  vuloare.  Common  Oil  of  Bays.  Prep. 
Laurel  leaves  I  lb. ;  laurel  berries  4  lb. ;  cabbage 
leaves  4  oz. ;  neats'  foot  oil  5  lbs. ;  suet  2  lbs. ; 
boil,  express,  and  cool  slowly,  to  let  it  "grain." 

OINTMENT,  LEAD.  -Syn.  Uno.  Lythar- 
GYRi  AcETATi.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Wax  ointment  S  ; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  3sb. 

OINTMENT,  LEAD,  /COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
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Higoin's  Neutral  Ointment.  Kirkland's  Neu- 
tral Cerate.  Uno.  Plumbi  compositum.  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  Jviij  ;  distilled  vinegar 
f  Jvj ;  mix,  and  when  the  effervescence  ceases, 
add  lead  plaster  lb.  iij,  previously  melted  with  olive 
oil  1  pint,  and  stir  till  cold.  Used  as  a  dressing  to 
indolent  ulcers.     See  Cerate,  Kirkland's. 

OINTMENT,  LEAD  AND  MORPHIA. 
Syn,  Uno.  Plumbi  cum  Morphia.  Prep.  (Ged- 
dings.)  Carbonate  of  lead  ^ss  ;  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia 15  grs. ;  stramonium  ointment  ^ ;  olive  oil 

OINTMENT,  LE  MORTS.  Lard  7  oz. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  litharge,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  carbonate  of  lead,  of  each  1  oz. ;  alum  3  dr. ; 
vermilion  to  color. 

OINTMENT,  LUPULINE.  -Syn.  Ung.  Lupu- 
LiNiB.  Prep.  (Freake.)  Lupulina  3j ;  lard  3iij. 
To  relieve  cancerous  pains.  The  Ointment  of 
Hops  (Ung.  Lupuli,  Van  Mons)  is  made  with 
hops  ^ij  ;  lard  ^x ;  in  the  same  way  as  ointment 
of  belladonna. 

OINTMENT,  MANGANESE.  Syn.  Ung. 
Manganesii  Binoxvdl  Prep.  Black  oxide  of 
manganese  3j  ;  lard  ^.  For  scrofulous  swellings, 
itch,  scaldhead,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Unction. 
Blue  Ointment.  Neapolitan  do.  Strong  Mer- 
curial DO.  Uno.  CiBRULEUM.  Uno.  Hydrargyri, 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Ung.  Hyd.  Fortius,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
I.  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Suet  5j ;  mercury  lb.  ij ;  lard 
Jxxiij ;  triturate  Uie  metal  with  the  suet  and  a 
little  of  the  lard,  till  the  globules  are  extinguished, 
then  mix  in  the  remainder  of  the  lard. 

Remarks.  The  Dublin  College  orders  equal 
parts  of  mercury  and  lard.  The  stronger  mercurial 
ointment  of  the  shops  is  usually  made  with  less 
mercury,  and  the  color  is  brought  up  with  finely- 
ground  blue  black,  or  wood  charcoal.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  the  decrease  in  the  sp.  gr.,  and 
by  a  portion  being  left  undissolved  when  a  little  of 
the  ointment  is  treated,  first  with  ether  to  remove 
the  fat,  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove 
the  mercury.  The  following  is  the  form  which  is 
very  generally  substituted  for  that  of  tlie  pharma- 
copoeia:— mercury  12  lbs.;  suet  1^  lb.;  lard  16^ 
lbs.  The  Ung.  Hydrargyri  partes  iSauALEs  of 
the  shops  is  usually  made  of  mercury  and  lard,  of 
each  12  lbs. ;  suet  1^  lb.  %*  Mercurial  ointment 
"  is  not  well  prepared  so  long  as  metallic  globules 
may  be  seen  in  it  with  a  magnifier  of  4  powers." 
(P.  E.)  Its  sp.  gr.  should  not  be  less  than  1'781, 
at  60°.  When  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  bright  cop- 
per or  gold,  it  should  immediately  give  it  a  coating 
of  metallic  mercury.  This  ointment  is  chiefly 
used  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system,  when 
the  stomach  will  not  bear  it  ^  to  1  dr.  is  com- 
monly rubbed  into  the  uiside  of  the  thigh  night 
and  morning.     (See  Sevum.) 

II.  {Mild  Mercurial  Ointment.  Ung.  Hyd. 
MitiuSt  P.  L.  &  D.)  Stronger  mercurial  ointment 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  ij ;  mix.  Used  in  cutaneous  diseoses..  as 
a  dressing  to  ulcers,  and  to  kill  insects  on  the  body 
The  ointment  of  the  shops  usually  contains  only 
half  the  above  quantity  of  mercury.  > 

III.  (Donovan.)  Gray  oxide  of  mercury  3j; 
lard  ^  ;  heat  them  to  350°  for  2  hours,  constantly 
stirring.  Gray  colored.  It  may  also  be  made  from 
tha  red  oxide  in  the  same  way,  by  keeping  tha 
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ointment  heated  to  about  300^  for  some  hours. 
Cleaner  and  stron^r  than  Ung*  Hyd.  For^ 
P.  L. 

IV.  (Tyson.)  Black  oxide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decomposing  precipitated  calomel  with  liquon 
of  potassa  and  ammonia)  ^'j )  ^^  ^^*j^  i^^* 
About  as  active  as  the  last. 

OINTMENT,  MACE.  Syn.  Uno.  Macis. 
Common  Oil  of  Mace.  Prep.  Mace  and  palm  oil, 
of  each  1  lb* ;  beat  to  a  paste,  and  add  melted  beef 
marrow  3  lbs. 

OINTMENT,  MEZEREON.  Syn.  Uno. 
MczBREi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Mezereon  bark  Jiv, 
(braised  and  moistened  with  spirit;)  white  wax 
^iss;  lard  Jxivss;  digest  at  212<'  for  12  hours, 
press  and  strain. 

OINTMENT,  NERVINE.  Swu  Unq.  Ner- 
▼INUM.  Balsamum  do.  Baumb's  Nerval.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Expressed  oil  of  mace,  and  ox -marrow, 
of  each  Jiv ;  melt,  and  add  oil  of  rosemary  3ij ; 
camphor  and  oil  of  cloves  3j  ;  balsam  of  tolu  3ij, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  3iv. 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  Citrine  Ointment.  Yellow  do.  Mercu- 
rial Balsam.  Ung.  Citrinum,  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
Uno.  Hydrargyri  NrrRATis,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve mercury  Jj  in  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*5  f  3xj  ; 
and  add  the  solution  to  lard  ^vj  and  olire  oil 
f  5iY»  melted  in  a  capacious  Wedgewood-ware,  or 
well-glazed  earthen  vessel,  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  180  to  200^  Fahr. ;  mix 
well,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  till  the  mixture 
ceases  to  evolve  gas,  and  acquires  a  considerable 
decree  of  consistence. 

Kemark$.  The  above  are  the  proportions  of  the 
P.  L.;--the  P.  E.  orders  nitric  acid  (1-5)  fjviij, 
f  3vj ;  mercury  Jiv ;  lard  Jxv ;  olive  oil  f  Jxxxij  • — 
the  P.  D.  ordere  mercury  Jj ;  acid  3xj ;  lard  Jiv ; 
olive  oil  1  wine  pint ; — the  P.  U.  S.  orders  mercury 
|j ;  acid  3xj  ;  lard  Jiij  ;  neats'  foot  oil  f  fix ;— the 
r.  Cod.  ordere  mercury  30  parts ;  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*321) 
60  parts ;  lard  and  olive  oil,  of  each  240  parts. 
Good  citrine  ointment  may  be  procured  from  any 
of  the  above  formulie  by  proper  management.  The 
great  art  consbts  in  employing  pure  ingredients, 
and  mixing  them  at  the  proper  temperature.  The 
acid  should  be  of  the  full  strength,  or  if  weaker, 
an  equivalent  quantity  should  be  employed.  This 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  table  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
nitric  acid,  page  442.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth 
up,  the  heat  should  be  increased  a  little,  as  with- 
out a  violent  frothing  and  reaction  take  place,  the 
ointment  will  not  turn  out  of  good  quality,  but  will 
rapidly  harden.  This  is  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
process,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  preparation  of 
this  ointment,  which  is  not  at  all  difficult,  should 
have  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical periodicals.  The  London  form  produces 
a  most  beautiful  golden  colored  ointment,  having  a 
buttery  consistence,  and  keeps  well,  but  more  acid 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Use,  In  ringworm,  and  various  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases ;  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers,  and  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  especially  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids,  &lc  For  most  purposes,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  it  must  be  largely  diluted  with  lard 
or  oil. 

*«*  This  ointment,  made  with  3  times  the  above 
weights  of  lard  and  oil,  forms  the  milder  citrine 


ointment,  (Uno.  Hydrargyri  NrraATis  wticir) 
The  best  substance  to  dilute  the  stronger  oiDtmsat, 
is  fresh  butter,  or  palm,  poppy,  or  almond  oil 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  8m. 
Ung.  Aroenti  nitratib.  Prejp.  1.  (Velpeao.)  Ni- 
trate of  silver  1  gr. ;  lard  3j. — 2.  (Mackenzie.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  5  grs. ;  lard  §>  In  pumleot  sod 
chronic  ophthalmia,  ulcers  on  the  oomea.  Sue  It 
should  be  used  with  great  caotion. 

OINTMENT,  NITRIC  OXIDE  OF  MER. 
CURY.  Syn,  Red  mEcirrrATE  Ointxent.  Um. 
Hydrargyri  MrrRico-oxTDi,  (P.  L.)     Ung.  Htd. 

OXYDI,  (P.  E.)      Do.  DO.  DO.  NITRICI»  (P.  D.)     Da 

DO.  DO.  RUBRi.  Ung.  Hyd.  8ubnitrati&  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Finely-powdered  nitric  oxide  of  mercinj 
^  ;  white  wax  Jij  ;  lard  Jvj  ;  melt,  and  stir  in  the 
oxide.  The  P.  £.  orden  Jviij  of  lard  instead  of 
the  wax  and  lard  above.  As  a  stimulant  applica- 
tion to  indolent  sores  and  ulcere,  to  inflamed  eyes, 
Slc. 

OINTMENT,  NITRIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oxt- 
OENizED  Lard.  Pommade  d'Alyon.  Uno.  acum 
nitricl  Do.  Da  nitrosl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Otire 
oil  lb.  j ;  lard  Jiv ;  melt  together,  and  add  oitrie 
acid  (sp.gr.  1-5)  fSvss;  stir  till  stiff  This  oiat- 
ment  has  a  yellow  odor,  and  is  frequently  sold  for 
ointment  of  nitrate  olf  mercury,  but  the  fiaod  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  turning  gray  when  kept 
heated  for  some  time.  Stimulant;  usedtodras 
foul  ulcers. 

OINTMENT,    OBSTETRIC.      Syn.    Use 

OBSTBTRICUM.        PoMMADE     OBSTETRICALE.      Pref, 

(Chaussier.) — 1.  Extract  of  belladcmna  3ij  ;  water 
and  lard,  of  each  Jij ;  mix.  For  dilating  tlie  ute- 
rus.— S.  (Pommade  pour  U  toucher^  Yellow 
wax,  and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^ ;  olive  oil  |ivj; 
melt,  strain,  add  solution  of  pore  soda  r5J,  and  stir 
tUl  cold. 

OINTMENT,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Omrtni 
Uno.  opii.  Prep, — 1.  Powdered  (^um  3j :  iper- 
maceti  ointment  Jin;  mix.  To  allay  pai&--9. 
(Augustin.)  Opium  oij  ;  ox  gall  Jij  ;  digest  2  days, 
strain,  and  add  iard  Jij  ;  essence  of  bergamot  10 
drops.- — 3.  (Brera.)  Opium  3j  ;  gastric  juice  of  a 
cairq.  s. ;  digest  24  houra,  and  add  lard  g,  or  q.s. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Uno* 
Lytharoyri.    Uno.  NtrrRiraM.    Prep.    (P.  Cod.) 
Litharge  Jiij  ;   vinegar  ^iv ;   olive  oil  Jix ;  heat 
gently,  and  stir  till  they  combine. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn,  Ung.  Hydrargyri  oxidi.  Do.  do.  do.  cm- 
ERBi.  Prep.  Protoxide  of  mercury  Jj ;  lardjiij; 
mix.  Substituted  for  mercurial  ointment  (See 
Donovan's  and  Tyson's  Mercurial  Ointments.) 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  SILVER  Syn. 
Uno.  Aroenti  oxtdl  Prep.  (Scrre.)  Oxide  sf 
stiver  16  grs. ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  For  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  sores,  See, 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  S^ 
Ung.  Zinci,  (P.  L  &  E.)  Ung.  Zinci  oxvdi,  (P. 
D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Oxide  of  zinc  Jj ;  lard  Jri; 
mix.  Desiccative  ;  in  various  skin  diseases  at- 
tended with  profuse  discharges,  in  bums,  UirteiB, 
excoriations,  Slc,  and  in  chronic  inflammation  oi 
the  eye.  The  ointment  of  crude  oxide  of  xine 
{Ung.  Tutia,  Ung.  Zind  Oxydi  impttr/)  is  made 
of  prepared  tutty  1  part ;  lard  5  parts. 

OINTMENT,  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn,  Vvo, 
Phospuoratum.    Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Phosphoras^j; 
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lard  fvj  3iij ;  mix  m  a  bottle,  melt  in  a  water- 
bath,  add  shake  till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Uno.  Acidi  PHOepHORici.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
Pboflphoric  acid  3j  ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  la  caries  of 
the  bones,  &e. 

OINTMENT,  PEPPER.  iSTyn.  Peppe*  Salve. 
Una.  PiJpBRis  NioRi.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Finely-pow- 
dered black  pepper  ^iy;  lard  lb.j;  mix.  Stimu- 
lant ;  irritant ;  used  in  ringworm,  Slc 

OINTMENT,  PITCH.  Syn.  Black  Basili- 
coN.  Uno.  Teteapharmacum.  Ung.  Basilicom 
KI6KUM.  Uno.  Picib  nigra,  (P.  Ik)  Prep.  Black 
pitch,  wax,  and  resin,  of  each,  ^ix ;  olive  oil  f  ^xvj ; 
melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold.  Stimulant  and 
digestive ;  used  in  eruptions,  scald-head,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  PITCH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Prep. — 1.  {Ung.  Pieis  eompositum,  St  B.  H.) 
Fitch  ointment  and  omtment  of  acetate  of  lead, 
eqaal  parts.  Stimulant  and  desiccant — 2.  {Ung. 
Pieie  cum  Sulphure,  Guy's  H.)  Tar  lb.  ss ;  wax 
^  (S ;)  flowers  of  sulphur  Jij ;  mix.  In  itch,  pso- 
riasis, and  other  scaly  skin  diseases,  ringworm,  &c. 
OINTMENT,  PICROTOXINE.  Syn.  Ung. 
PiCROToxiNA.  Prep.  (Jager.)  Picrotoxine  10  gn. ; 
lard  ^ ;  mix.  In  obstinate  porrigo,  (ringworm ;) 
and  diluted  with  olive  oil,  io  destroy  vermin  on  the 
body. 

OINTMENT  FOR  PILES.  Syn.  Ung.  H^b- 
MORRnoiUALB.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Geddtng.)  Carbon- 
ate of  lead  3iv ;  sulphate  of  morphia  15  grs. ;  stra- 
monium ointment  ^ ;  olive  oil  q.  s.  To  allay  pain 
and  inflammation. 

II.  Spermaceti  ointment  8  os. ;  powdered  galls 
I  oz. ;  do.  opium  1  dr. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of 
ead  1^  OK.     (See  Piles.) 

OINTMENT,  PLATINUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Pla- 
'iNi.  Prep.  (Haefer.)  Perchloride  of  platinum  3j ; 
•itnct  of  belladonna  3ij ;  lard  Jiv ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  POMATUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Po- 
UTUM,  (P.  L.  1746.)  WmTB  Lip  Salve.  Lard 
fashed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS.  Syn.  Uno. 
fopuLEiTM.  Prep.  Bruised  poplar  buds  1  part; 
lard  3  parts;  boil  and  strain.    The  old  Ung.  Po- 

deum  eonsitfted  of  a  number  of  green  herbs 
ed  as  above.     Emollient  and  stimulant 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  poplar  buds 
{zij;  fresh  leaves  of  poppies,  henbane,  belladon- 
na, and  common  nightshade,  of  each,  Jviij ;  lard 
lb.  ivss.    As  last 

OINTMENT,  PLUNKETS.  Prep.  Crows- 
foot  1  handTul ;  dog's  fennel  3  sprigs ;  pound  well, 
add  flowers  of  sulphur  and  white  arsenic,  of  each, 
3  thimUefuls ;  beat  well  together,  form  into  bo- 
Ivws,  and  dry  in  the  sun;  then  powder  them; 
and  for  use  mix  with  yelk  of  egg,  spread  a  littU 
on  a  small  piece  of  pig*s  bladder,  (size  of  half  a 
CJown,)  and  apply  to  the  sore,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
Boain  till  it  falls  off  by  itself  In  cancer:  poison- 
9U9 ;  requires  great  caution. 

OINTMENT,  QUININE.  Syn.  Uno.  Qui- 
n«  roRTius.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  quinine  3j ;  lard 
3tj;  mix.  Rubbed  into  the  axilla,  to  cure  the 
(goe  of  children. 

OINTMENT,  RED  SULPHURET  OF 
MERCURY.  Syn.  Uno.  Hydrarotei  bibulphu- 
tKTL    Prep.   (Collier.)    Bisulphuret  of  mercury 


3i8S ;  sal  ammoniac  Zaa  ;  rose  water  f  3j ;  lard 
Jss  ;  mix.     In  several  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  Basi- 
LicoN.  Uno.  Resinobum,  (P.  £ )  Uno.  Resinjb 
ALBAi,  (P.  D.)  Frejp.— 1.  (P.  E.)  Yellow  res'm 
Jv ;  beeswax  Jjj ;  lard  J viij  ;  melt,  and  stir  till 
cold.-42.  (P.  D.)  Yellow  wax  lb.j;  white  (yel- 
low) resin  lb.  ij ;  lard  lb.  iv ;  as  above. 

OINTMENT,  RINGWORM.  Syn.  Uno. 
CoNTEA-TiNEAiL  Prep.  1. — Soda  6  parts ;  slaked 
lime  40  parts ;  lard  1200  parts ;  mix.^ — 3.  Lard 
and  ointment  of  black  pitch,  of  each,  Jij ;  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury  ^  ;  mix.  The  hair 
must  be  cut  off  close,  and  the  part  washed  clean 
before  each  application. 

OINTMENT,  ROSE.  Syn.  Rose  Lip-salve. 
Uno.  Rosatom.  Uno.  Adipis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Washed  lard  lb.  ij  ;  roses  (centif.)  lb.  ij  ; 
bruise  the  leaves,  melt  with  the  lard,  and  in  2 
days  again  melt,  and  press ;  add  roses  lb.  ij,  and 
repeat  the  process ;  lastly  strain,  press,  and  color 
with  alkanet  root,  if  required  red. 

OINTMENT,  RUBEFACIENT.  Syn.  Uno. 
RuBEFACiENB.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Finely-powdered 
cantharides  and  camphor,  of  each,  3j ;  lard  ^ ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  RUE.  iSTyn.  Uno.  Rut  a  Prep. 
(Sp.  Ph.)  Leaves  of  rue,  wormwood,  and  pepper- 
mint, of  each,  ^ij  )  ^^^  i^^}  >  ^^^  '^^  strain. 

OINTMENT,  SAVINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Sabi- 
NA.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  savine  leaves  lb.  ss ; 
lard  lb.  rj ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain,  and  add  beeswax 

lb*  88. 

OINTMENT,  SCROPHULARIA.  Syn. 
Uno.  ScROPHULARiiB.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Green  leaves 
of  knotted-rooted  fig-wort  and  lard,  of  each,  lb.  ij  ; 
prepared  suet  lb.  j  ;  boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with 
pressure.  In  ringworm,  "  burnt  holes,"  and  some 
other  cutaneous  affections. 

OINTMENT,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Ointment  of 
White  Wax,  simple  Drebsino.  Ung.  Simplex, 
(P.  E.)  Uno.  Ceiub  alba,  (P.  D.)  Prep. — 1. 
(P.  D.)  Lard  lb.  iv ;  white  wax  lb.  j ;  melt  togeth- 
er, and  stir  till  cold. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Olive  oil  f fvss ; 
white  wax  Jij  ;  as  last  A  simple  unguent.  The 
Ung.  Simplex f  P.  L.  1746,  was  lard  washed  with 
rose  water.    (See  Cerate,  Simple.) 

OINTMENT,  SPERMACETL  Syn.  White 
Ointment.  Uno.  Album,  (P.  L.  174C.)  Ung. 
Spermatis  cetl  Ung,  Cetacei,  (P,  L.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  White  wax  3ij  ;  spermaceti  3vj ;  olive  oil 
f  f  iij ;  melt  together.  The  Uno.  cetacei  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  with  white  wax 
lb.  ss ;  spermaceti  lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  iij  ;  and  in  consis- 
tence resembles  the  spermaceti  cerate,  P.  L.  In 
trade,  the  Dublin  form,  with  double  the  amount 
of  lard,  is  commonly  adopted.     (See  Cerates.) 

OINTMENT,  STAVESACRE.  Syn.  Ung. 
STAPmsAORiiB.  -P^'fP*  (Swediaur.)  Powdered 
stavesacre  ^ ;  lard  jiij ;  melt  together,  digest  3 
hours,  and  strain.  In  itch,  and  to  destroy  ver- 
min on  the  body,  (pediculi.)  A  similar  ointment 
is  used  by  farriers. 

OINTMENT,  STRAMONIUM.  Syn.  Ung. 
Stramonii.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  thorn- 
apple  leaves  Jij ;  lard  Jv;  digest  as  last,  and 
strain. — ^.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  leaves  Jj ;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Used  to  dress  irritable  ul- 
cers, and  as  an  application  to  painful  piles. 
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OINTMENT,  SUBSULPHATE  OF  MER- 
OURY.  Syn.  Uno.  Hydraroyri  subbulphatib. 
Prep. — 1.  (AUbert)  Turpeth*8  mineral  3ij ;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix. — 2.  (Biett.)  Turpeth's  mineral  3j ;  sul- 
phur 3ij ;  lard  Jij ;  essence  of  lemon  15  drops. 
Used  ill  Bome  scaly  skin  diseasesi  &>g. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHURIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Ung.  Acidi  SuLPiiuRici.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Sulphu- 
ric acid  3j,  (f  369 ;)  lard  Jj ;  mix.  Stimulant ;  used 
in  paralysis,  hemorrhages,  itch,  &c. ;  more  cleanly 
than  the  sulphur  ointment.  For  children  it  ia 
made  with  only  ^  or  ^  as  much  acid. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
Ung.  Zinci  Sulphatib.  Prep.  (Scarpa.)  Sulphate 
of  zinc  3j  ;  lard  ^ ;  mix.  Astringent.  In  some 
chronic  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Ung.  Sul- 
PHURiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sublimed 
sulphur  Jiij  ;  lard  f  vj ;  essence  of  borgamotte  20 
drops ;  mix.  The  P.  E.  and  D.  order  1  to  4,  and 
omit  the  bergamotte.  In  itch,  scald-head,  and 
several  other  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Itch  Ointment.  Ung.  Sulphuris  composi- 
TUM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  and  soft  soap,  of 
each,  Jvj ;  white  hellebore  Jij ;  nitre  3j ;  lard 
lb.  iss ;  essence  of  bergamotte  3aB ;  mix.  As  the 
last,  but  stronger,  and  more  irritating,  though 
more  efficacious. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHURET  OF  POTAS- 
SIUM. Syn.  Ung.  Potassii  Sulpuureti.  Prep. 
(Alibert.)  Subcarbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  of  each,  3iij  ;  lard  Jij  ;  mix.  In  chro- 
nic skin  diseases,  specially  itch,  psoriasis,  lepra, 
eczema,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  TANNIN.  Syn.  Ung.  Tan- 
Nixi.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Tannin  3ij  ;  water  f  3ij  ; 
triturate  together,  and  add  lard  Jiss.  Astringent 
An  excellent  application  to  piles. 

OINTMENT,  TAR.  Syn.  Uno.  Picis 
UQLViDM.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Tar 
and  mutton  suet  equal  parts ;  melt  together,  and 
stir  till  cold.  As  an  application  to  scald-head, 
ring\i'orm,  foul  ulcers,  Slc. 

OINTMENT,  TOBACCO.  Syn.  Ung. 
Tabaci.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  tobacco  leaves 
chopped  small  ^ ;  lard  lb.  j ;  boil  till  crisp,  and 
strain  through  linen.  Used  for  irritable  ulcers, 
ringworm,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  It 
should  be  ased  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  TRIPHARMIC.  Syn.  Ung. 
Tripiiarmacum.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1745)  Lead 
plaster  Jiv;  olive  oil  fjiv;  vinegar  fjj;  melt, 
and  stir  till  they  combine.  Cooling  and  desic- 
cativo. 

OINTMENT,  VERATRINE.  Syn.  Ung. 
Veratrina  Pomhade  de  Veratrine.  Prep^ — 1. 
(Turnbull.)  Veratrina  10  to  20  grs. ;  olive  oil  a 
few  drops ;  triturate  and  add  lard  Jj. — 2.  (Majen- 
die.)  4  grs.  to  the  ounce. — 3.  (Pereira.)  20  to  40 
grs.  to  the  ounce.  In  neuralgia,  neuralgic  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  &Ui. 

OINTMENT,  VERDIGRIS.  Syn.  Ung. 
iEauGiNis,  (P.  E^  Ung.  Cupri  Subacetatis, 
(P.  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  Resinous  ointment 
Ixv ;  verdigris  in  fine  powder  Jj  ;  mix. — 2.  (P.  D.) 
Verdigris  ^ss  ;  olive  oil  Jj ;  triturate  and  add  resin 
ointment  lb.  j. — 3.  Verdigris  Jj  ;  lard  Jxv  ;  mix. 
Ail  the  above  are  escharotic  and  detergent,  and 


are  used  as  occasioBal  dressings  to  fool  and  flabby 
ulceus,  to  keep  down  fungous  fle«h,  and  diluted 
with  oil  or  lard  in  scrofulooa  ulceration  and  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids. 

OINTMENT,  VINEGAR.  Syn.  Uire. 
Aoeti.  Prep.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Olive  oil  Hxj; 
white  wax  Jiv ;  melt,  cool  a  Uttie,  luld  vinegu 
^ij,  and  stir  till  cold.  A  cooling  astringent  dm* 
sing,  and  as  a  salve  in  chronic  o^thalmia. 

OINTMENT,  WAX,  (YELLOW.)  Sytu 
Vkq.  CBRiB  FLAVA  Prep.  (p.  D.)  Beeswax 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  iv ;  melt  together.  A  mild  and 
cooling  dressing.     (See  Cerate,  Simplb.) 

OINTMENT,  WHITE,  (CAMPHORA- 
TED.) Syn.  Ung.  Album  Camphojkatuh.  Pr^ 
(P.  L.  before  1745.)  Simple  ointment  Jv ;  camphor 
3ij ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  beat,  add  finely-powdend 
carbonate  of  lead  Ij,  and  stir  till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 
Syn.  Ointment  of  AMMON10-CI11.ORIOB  of  Mke- 
CURT.  Ung.  Hydrargyri  Ammonio-chlouhs, 
(P.  L.)  Ung.  Pracipitati  Axbi,  (P.  £.)  Ung. 
Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  Ammgniati,  .(P.  IX) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  White  precipitate  3j  ;  lard  ^ ; 
mix.  Stimulant,  alterative,  and  detergent ;  in  the 
itch,  scald'head,  and  various  other  skin  dtseases ; 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  to  deatroy  vemun 
on  the  body. 

OINTMENT,  WORM.  Syn,  Ukg.  Veemi- 
fugum.  Prep.  (Bat.  Ph.)  AJoes  3j ;  dzkd  ox- 
gall 3i8s  ;  lard  Jiss ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  YELK  OF  EGG.  Syn.  Una. 
OvoRUM.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Oil  of  almondi 
Jiss ;  yellow  wax  ^ss ;  melt  together,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  add  the  yelk  of  one  egg  and  mix 
well.     Applied  to  sore  nipples. 

OINTMENT,  ZINC,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Ung.  Zinci  cum  Lycofodio.  Prep.  (HufelaiuL) 
Oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  of  each  3j  ;  simple 
cerate  Jss  ;>mix.  In  excoriations  and  uleeratknia, 
especially  of  the  eyes,  either  alone  or  diluted  with 
almond  oil. 

OLEFIANT  GAS.  Syn.  Heavy  inflammable 
Air.  Carbureted  Hydrogen.  HrnuRsr  or 
Acetule.  It  may  be  obtained  by  he«ting  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  6  puts  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  as  soon  as  sulphurous  gas  b^ins  to 
come  over,  passing  the  product  first  through  milk 
of  lime  and  then  through  oil  of  vitriol.  This  gas 
is  a  little  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  boxiH 
with  a  bright  white  flame.  When  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  chlorine  over  water,  it  soon  eom- 
denses  into  an  oily  looking  liquid  ;  hence  the  name 
olefiant  gas  was  given  it  by  the  Dutch  chemieti. 
It  smells  like  oil  of  caraway.  It  is  the  presence 
of  olefiant  gas  in  coal  gas  that  principally  gives  to 
the  latter  its  illuminating  properties.  This  gas 
was  formerly  called  per-  or  hi^arbweied  hy- 
drogen. 

OLEIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  discovered  iqr 
Chevreul  in  fat. 

Prep.  Saponify  the  pure  oil  of  almonds,  decom- 
pose the  soap  w^ith  a  dilute  acid,  and  digeat  tho 
resulting  oily  acid  in  a  water-bath  wkfa  ball  its 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead  for  some  hours,  coiKftaDUy 
stirring;  then  agitate  tlie  mixture  with  twice  its 
volume  of  ether  in  a  close  vessel,  and  in  34  boon 
decant  the  clear  ethereal  solution;  decoiDpo» 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  collect  the  acid  thai 
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•epvateB*  and  remove  the  ether  by  evaporation. 
To  render  it  still  purer  it  must  be  again  saponified 
with  caustic  soda,  and  the  soap  repeatedly  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  as  often  separated 
by  adding  common  salt,  until  it  becomes  nearly 
colorless,  when  it  must  be  decomposed  by  dilate 
muriatic  acid  as  before. 

Prop9.t  ^e.  An  oily  acid,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil,  and  forming  salts 
with  the  bases  called  oleates. 

OLEIN.  Syn.  Elain.  Hmus  absoluk.  (From 
iXaeov,  oil.)  Ine  liquid  portion  of  oil  and  fat ;  by 
saponification  it  yields  oleic  acid. 

Prep,  I.  Digest  the  oil  with  a  quantity  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  only  sufficient  to  saponify 
half  the  oil,  and  separate  the  undecomposed  oily 
portion  from  the  soap  and  alkaline  solution.  Suc- 
ceeds well  with  recently  expressed  and  fresh  oils. 

II.  Almond  or  olive  oil  1  part ;  strong  alcohol 
8  parts ;  mix  in  a  flask,  heat  nearly  to  boiling, 
agitate,  decant  the  clear  upper  stratum,  and  allow 
it  to  cool ;  filter,  and  gently  distil  ofiT  the  spirit 
Both  the  above  are  used  by  watchmakers  for  fine 
work,  as  they  will  not  freeze  nor  thicken  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  Some  yean  ago  the  last 
was  sold,  by  a  certain  metropolitan  house,  as 
watchmakei^s  oil,  at  Is.  %d.  a  drachm. 

OLEOMETER.  (From  oleum,  oil ;  and  me- 
frstn,  a  measure.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  oil.  (See  Hydrometer 
and  Oil.) 

OLEON.  A  peculiar  liquid  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  oleic  acid  and  lime. 

OLEO-FHOSFHORIC  ACID.  A  peculiar 
acid  foand  by  Fremy  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
matter. 

OLEO-SACCHARUM.  Syiu  Elao-Sac- 
CHARUM.  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  essential  oil. 
The  oUo-^aechara  of  aniseed,  caraway^  pepper- 
mint,  pennyroyal,  cinnamon,  and  other  essential 
oils,  are  made  by  rubbing  15  or  16  drops  of  the 
respective  oils  with  white  sugar  1  oz. ;  and  when 
intended  for  making  extemporaneous  distilled 
waters,  1  oz.  of  magnesia  is  also  added.  The 
gUO'Saechara  of  lemons,  oranges,  6u^.,  are  matte 
from  the  peels,  as  described  at  page  199. 

OLIVILE.  A  white  crystalline  substcmce, 
obtained  by  Pelletier  from  the  gum  of  the  olive 
tree,  (Olea  Europcea.)  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol. 

OLIVINE.  A  white,  crystalline,  bitter  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  Landerer  from  the  leaves  of 
the  olive  tree.    It  dissolves  in  acids. 

OMELETTE.  A  pancake  or  fritter  made  of 
eggs  ;  much  used  on  the  Continent. 

OMYCHILE.  A  brown,  resinous  substance, 
obtained  by  Scharling  from  inspissated  urine. 

OPHTHALMIA.  Sym  Ophthalmitib. 
(From  o^da^/ioti  the  eye.)  Inflammation  of  the 
eye.  In  ordinary  cases  this  disease  is  confined  to 
the  external  membrane  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or 
to  the  eyelids ;  but  it  occasionally  attacu  the 
sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid  coat,  and  retina.  In 
general  it  may  be  relieved  by  fomentations  of 
wann  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  the 
use  of  aperient  medicines ;  to  which  leeches  and 
copping  may  be  added  with  advantage.  In 
severe  cases,  general  depletion  and  blisters  to  the 
9Mft  of  the  neck  most  be  had  recourse  to.    When 


the  jnfiammation  has  subsided,  mild  astringents 
and  cooling  eye-waters  and  ointments  will  be 
found  usefiS  ;  but  all  applications  of  this  kind 
should  be  used  with  caution.  The  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  new-bom  infants,  and  that  which  often 
follows  the  smallpox,  measles,  and  fevers,  gener- 
ally yields  to  the  use  of  mild  astringent  eye- 
waten  and  salves,  and  to  the  application,  at  bed- 
time, of  a  drop  of  wine  of  opium  diluted  with  5  or 
6  drops  of  water.  A  very  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  the  dntment  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  will  be  found  a  good  application  in  the 
latter  cases.  In  every  variety  the  eye  should  bo 
kept  clean  by  careful  ablution  with  warm  milk 
and  water. 

OPIANIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  substance, 
possessing  acid  properties,  resulting  from  the  oxi« 
dation  of  narcotine,  discovered  by  Wdhler  and 
Liebig.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  narcotine  In 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  considerable  exc^s ; 
adding  finely-powdered  oxide  of  manganese,  also 
in  excess ;  and  boiling  till  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
be  evolved,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  on 
cooling  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  opianic  acid. 
This  is  drained  on  a  filter,  pressed,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  frequently  recrystallized  from  a 
saturated  solution  in  boiling  water.  Scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water  ;  soluble  in  alcohol. 

OPIATE  EN  POUDRE.  Prep,  Bath  brick 
8  oz. ;  China  ware  4  oz. ;  red  coral  1  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  mix,  and  reduce 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Used  as  a  dentifrice  ;  rap- 
idly whitens  the  teeth. 

OPIATE,  ANTI-TUBERCULAR.  (Lepeeq 
de  la  Cloture.)  Prep.  Spermaceti,  crab*s  eyes, 
and  sulphur,  of  each  3ij  ;  conserve  of  roses  §ss ; 
» pepper  mushroom  3iij  ;  honey  q.  s.  to  make  an 
electuary.  In  pulmonary  consumption.  Dose. 
3iiss  to  3iss,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

OPIUM.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium  should  be 
chosen,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  the  salts 
of  morphia,  as  it  contains  on  the  average  from  7 
to  9J  of  that  alkaloid,  and  usually  yields  about  13 
to  l^^'Jof  muriate  of  morphia,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  variety  of  opium. 
The  following  process  of  Morphiometry  is  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  : — Macerate  100  grs.  of 
opium  for  24  hours  in  f  ^ij  of  water,  filter,  and 
strongly  squeeze  the  residue  ;  then  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  soda  ^ss,  dissolved  in  cold  water  f  ^ij  ; 
heat  the  precipitate  till  it  shrinks  and  fuses,  then 
cool  and  weigh  it ;  it  should  weigh  at  least  1 1  grs. ; 
and  when  powdered  be  entirely  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid. — Another  excellent  process  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  opium  is,  to  boil  an  in-' 
fusion  of  4  parts  of  opium  with  1  part  of  quicklime, 
made  into  a  milk  with  water,  to  filter  while  hot, 
saturate  with  a  dilute  acid,  (hydrochloric,)  and  to 
precipitate  the  morphia  by  ammonia.  (Couerbe.) 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  purifying  opi- 
um adopted  by  various  persons,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

SovT  PuRiFiKo  Opium.  {Opium  purificatum 
Molle.)  Picked  opium  softened  with  water  to  a 
pillular  consistence. 

Hard  Purified  Opium.  (Opium  purif.  durum.) 
Picked  opium  dried  in  a  water-bath  for  pow- 
dering. 

Strained  Opium.    (ExL  Thebaieum.    Opium 
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Colatum.  Opium  Purificatum.  Laudanum  Opi' 
atum.)  Opium  dissolved,  or  softened,  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  pressed  through  canvass,  and 
evaporated  to  a  pillular  consistence. 

Homderg's  Puripieo  Ofium.  Opium  exhausted 
by  repeated  coction  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  the  mixed  liquors  evaporated  to  ^,  and 
kept  boiling  for  2  or  3  months,  adding  water  from 
time  to  time,  then  straining  and  evaporating  to  a 
pillular  consistence. 

Baume'b  Purified  Opium.  The  same  as  the 
last 

Cornbtte'b  Purified  Opium.  The  common 
extract  dissolved  in  cold  water,  strained,  and  evap- 
orated to  an  extract,  and  the  process  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

Josbb's  Purified  Opium.  Cinde  opium  worked 
under  water  as  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  strained,  and  evaporated  to  an  extract 

AccARiE^s  Purified  Opium.  Infusion  of  opium 
digested  with  [Mwdered  charcoal  for  some  days, 
strained,  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

Powells  Purified  Opium.  Opium  exhausted 
by  coction  with  water,  the  residuum  treated  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  mixed  tincture  and  decoc- 
tion evaporated  to  an  extract 

Neumann^s  Opium.  Infusion  of  opium,  strained, 
fermented  with  a  little  sugar,  set  it  in  a  warm 
place,  and  when  the  fermentation  slackens,  it  is 
again  excited  by  stirring  up  the  lees ;  continue 
this  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  it  can  be  made 
to  ferment.  It  is  either  evaporated  to  an  extract 
or  kept  in  the  liquid  form. 

Lancblotte*s  Prepared  Opium.  Opium  lb.  j ; 
quince  juice  1  gall. ;  pure  potassa  ^j  ;  sugar  ^iv  ; 
ferment  for  some  time,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  digest 
in  spirit  of  wine,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit 

Qubrcetan*s  Opium.  Vinegar  of  opium  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

Glasbr*8  Prepared  Opium.  An  infusion  of 
opium  made  with  may-dew,  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. 

Glauber's  Prepared  Opium.  Opium  fiv  ;  spirit 
of  salt  ^iss ;  cream  of  tartar  ^  ;  mix,  digest  in 
spirit  of  wine  1  quart,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

*«*  Of  the  above,  those  that  are  made  with  cold 
water,  or  by  fermentation,  are  considered  milder 
than  crude  opium  ;  the  latter  resemble  "  The  black 
drop" 

OPODELDOC.  Syru  Soap  Liniment.  This 
article,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  apt  to  gelatinize,  or  to  deposite 
crystals  of  elaidate  and  stearate  of  lime.  This 
may  be  avoided  where  expense  is  not  an  objection, 
by  well  drying  the  soap,  employing  a  spirit  of  85|, 
and  keeping  it  in  well-closed  vessels. 

OPODELDOC,  STEER'S.  Prep.  1.  White 
Castile  soap,  cut  very  small,  2  lbs. ;  camphor  5  oz. ; 
oil  of  rosemary  1  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  2  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gall. ;  dissolve  in  a  corked  bottle  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  when  considerably 
cooled,  strain  ;  add  liquor  of  ammonia  11  oz. ;  im- 
mediately put  it  into  bottles,  (Steer's,)  cork  dose, 
and  tie  over  with  bladder.  Very  fine,  solid  and 
transparent  when  cold. 

II.  Soap  4  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  oils  of  rosema- 
ry and  origanum,  of  each  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
pint ;  liquor  of  ammonia  1^  os. ;  mix. 


III.  To  the  last  add  water  ^  pint  Uaed  as  a 
liniment 

ORANGEADE.  Syn.  Orangb  Sherbet. 
Prepared  with  oranges  in  the  same  way  as  lemoa- 
ade. 

ORANGE  DYE.  This  may  be  given  by  raiz- 
ing red  and  yellow  dyes  in  various  proportions.  A 
very  good  fugitive  orange  may  be  given  mith  an- 
notto,  by  passing  the  go^  through  a  eolation  made 
with  equal  parts  of  annotto  and  peariash  ;  or  rtSl 
better,  through  a  bath  made  of  1  part  of  annoltB 
dissolved  in  a  lye  of  1  part  each  of  lime  and  peaxf- 
ash,  and  2  parts  of  soda.  The  shade  may  be  red- 
dened by  passing  the  dyed  goods  through  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  citric  add; 
or  through  a  solution  of  alum.  The  goods  are 
sometimes  passed  through  a  weak  aJum  moidant 
before  immersion  in  the  bath. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  CANDIED.  This  is  pie- 
pared  in  the  same  way  as  candied  citron  or  temoa 
peels. 

ORCEINE.  Syn,  Lichen  Lakb.  A  browa- 
ish-red  powder,  obtained  by  dissolving  orcine  ia 
liquor  of  ammonia,  exposing  the  solution  to  the 
air,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

ORCINE.  The  coloring  principle  of  the  lichea 
dealbatus.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
powder  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  while  hot,  cool- 
ing, agam  filtering,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  evap* 
orating  to  a  sirup,  triturating  with  water,  filtering, 
again  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
for  some  days  in  a  cool  place,  when  crystals  oforcine 
will  form.  It  is  volatile,  and  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.     By  solution  in  ammonia  it  yields  ofceine. 

ORGEAT.  Syn,  Sirop  d*Orgeat.  Barut 
Sirup.  Prep.  I.  Sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  bitter  al- 
monds \  oz. ;  blanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  and  make 
an  emuLnon  with  bartey  water  1  quart ;  strain,  and 
to  each  pint  add  sugar  1^  lb. ;  and  a  table^woofol 
of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Sweet  almonds  3  oz. ;  2  bitter  almonds ;  or- 
ange-flower water  1  tablespoonful ;  milk  1  qusrt ; 
sugar  1  lb. ;  make  an  emulsion.  Some  penooi 
add  a  little  brandy. 

ORES.  The  mineral  bodies  from  which  meUk 
are  extracted.     (See  Testing  and  Mktals.) 

OSMIUM.  (From  ovfn,  odor.)  A  rare  metal 
found  associated  with  the  ore  of  platinum.  Its  ep. 
gr.  is  7.  It  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygt'D, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  oamic  acid.  This  compound  is  very  vola- 
tile, and  evolves  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  metal.  (See 
Iridium.) 

OXALATES.  Syn.  Oxalas,  {Lat)  A  com- 
pound of  oxalic  acid  and  a  base.  (See  Oxauc 
Acid.) 

OXALATES  OF  POTASH.  Prep.  I  {Ox- 
alate of  Potash.  Potassa  OxaUts.)  Neutralize 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  the  acid  oxalates  ef 
commerce,  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporate  and 
crystallize. 

II.  {Binoxalatt  of  Potash.  Pota»S4B  Bjatst- 
alas.  Salt  of  Sorrel  Sal  acetoseU4B.)  By  sat- 
urating a  solution  of  1  part  of  oxalic  add  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  flnnUar  so- 
lution of  1  part  of  the  acid  unneutralized ;  evapo- 
rating and  crystallizing.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  ezpressed  juice  of  wood  or  sheep's  mm^ 
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by  clarifying  with  eggs  or  milk,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  In  commerce  the  qttadroxalate  of 
fotash  is  usually  substituted  for  it. 

III.  {Quadr oxalate  of  Potash,  PotasstB  Quad^ 
roxalas.)  By  neutralizing  1  part  of  oxalic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  adding  to  the  solution  3 
parts  more  of  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
Of  by  dissolving  the  binoxalate  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
lie,  and  crystallizing.  This  salt  is  commonly  sold 
in  commerce  as  Binoxalate  of  Potath,  Sal  Ace- 
t09ella.  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Essential  SaU  of 
Lemons,  Both  thb  and  the  binoxalate  are  used 
to  remove  ink  and  iron  stains  from  linen,  to  bleach 
the  straw  used  for  making  bonnets,  and  occasion- 
ally in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant  When  pure, 
each  of  the  above  yields  nothing  but  carbonate  of 
potash  by  heat  *«*  All  the  oxalates  of  potash 
ue  poisonous. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acid  of  Sugar.  Acid- 
mi  OzAUcuM,  {Lai,)  Acide  Oxauque,  (Fr.) 
SiOBRKLBK8S,i7RE,  {GcT.)  This  Rcid  was  discov- 
ered by  Scheele  in  1776.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  and  is  produced 
artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar, 
•tarch,  woody  fibre,  &c. 

Prep.  I.  (Liebig.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  5 
parts ;  water  10  parts  ;  mix,  add  sugar,  or  prefer- 
ably potato  starch  1  part,  and  digest  by  a  gentle 
beat  as  long  as  gaseous  products  are  evolved ; 
evaporate  and  crystallize  ;  dry  the  crystals,  redis- 
aolve,  and  crystallize.  12  parts  of  potato  starch 
yield  5  of  acid.  The  mother  water,  treated  with 
more  nitric  acid,  and  again  warmed,  will  yield  a 
Mcond  crop  of  crystals  ;  and  this  should  be  repeat- 
ed till  the  solution  i^  exhausted. 

IL  (Ure.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  4  parts  ;  su- 
gar 1  part ;  digest  together  in  a  water-bath. 

III.  (Schlesinger.)  Sugar  4  parts,  (dried  at 
257°  F. ;)  nitric  acid  (1*38)  33  parts  ;  the  mixture, 
as  won  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  is  to  be 
boiled  down  to  one-sixth  its  original  volume,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize.  The  whole  process  may  be 
executed  in  2  hours,  and  in  1  vessel,  and  yields  of 
beautifully  crystallized  oxalic  acid  from  56  to  60( 
of  the  sugar  employed. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scfHe,  the  first  part  of 
the  process  is  usually  conducted  in  salt- glazed 
stoneware  pipkins,  about  two-thirds  filled  and  set 
in  a  water-bath ;  but  on  the  small  scale,  a  glass 
retort  or  capsule  may  be  used.  The  evaporation 
ihould  be  preferably  conducted  by  steam.  The 
evolved  nitrous  vapors  are  usually  allowed  to  es- 
cape, but  if  conveved  into  a  chamber  filled  with 
cold  damp  air,  and  containing  a  little  water,  they 
will  absorb  oxygen,  and  be  recondensed  into  fuming 
nitric  acid.  In  England  an  equivalent  proportion 
of  molasbes  is  usually  substituted  for  sugar.  Messrs. 
Pavy,  Macmurdo  &  Cc's  patent  process,  consists 
in  first  converting  potato  fecula  into  grape  sugar 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  decomposing  the 
>ngar  thus  obtained  by  nitric  acid,  in  the  usual 
^^y*  Dr.  Ure  recommends  the  use  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  along  with  the  nitric  acid,  which,  he 
"^ys,  contributes  to  increase  the  product  '<  15  lbs. 
of  sujpr  yield  fully  17  lbs.  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid.'  (Ure.)  Chemically  pure  oxalic  acid  is  best 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  binoxalate 
of  potash  with  acetate  of  lead,  washmg  the  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  and  decomposing  it  while  still 


moist  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphureted  hy« 
drogen. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^e.  Pure  oxalic  acid  forms  odor- 
less, colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  possessing  a  pow- 
erful sour  taste,  and  forrping  salts  with  the  bases 
termed  Oxalatbb.  It-efBor/asfies  in  warm  dry  air, 
fuses  and  subUiDes  at  350^,  dissolves  in  8  parts  of 
water  and  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Oxalic  acid  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  arts  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  ; 
to  remove  ink -spots  and  iron-moulds  from  linen, 
and  to  clean  boot-tops.     It  is  poisonous. 

Tests,  1. — Oxalic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
which,  when  heated,  yields  pure  silver. — 2.  With 
lime  water  or  muriate  of  lime  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Ant.  Promote  vomiting,  and  administer  chalk, 
whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  up  with  water,  in 
considerable  quantities. 

OXALURIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  discovered 
by  Wdhler  and  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  parabanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  de- 
composing a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  resulting 
oxalurate  of  ammonia  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  rapidly  cooling  the  liquid,  when  oxaluric  acid 
falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

OXAMETHAN^E.  Syn.  Etueroxamide. 
Oxalate  of  Ether  and  Oxamide.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  prepared  by  dissolving  oxalic 
ether  in  alcohol,  and  gradually  adding  alcohol 
saturated  with  dry  ammouiacal  gas,  till  a  white 
powder  begins  to  fall,  when  after  some  hours  the 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized. 

OXAMIDE.  Syn.  Oxalamide.  A  snow- 
white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  du- 
ring the  destructive  distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 


nia. 


OXIDE.  (Oxydum,  Lat.,  from  o{v(,  acid,  and 
uioi,  form.)  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metal. 
The  oxides  unite  with  the  acids,  forming  com- 
pounds called  salts.  To  designate  the  different 
oxides  of  the  same  base,  and  to  mark  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  derivatives  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
are  generally  employed.  Thus  the  terms  oxide  or 
protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  tritoxide,  Slc,  are  ap- 
plied to 'the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  oxide  of  the 
same  base  ;  and  the  last  oxide,  in  which  the  base 
is  saturated  with  oxygen,  without  beijig  acid,  is 
called  the  peroxide.  In  like  manner  the  terms 
oxide  or  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  binoxide,  terox" 
ide,  &c.,  denote  that  the  oxygen  is  in  the  ratio  to 
the  meUl  of  1  to  1,-1^  to  1  or  3  to  2,---3  to  1,^ 
3  to  1,  &«.  The  Greek  numerals  dis,  tris,  tetra^ 
his,  sic.,  are  prefixed  in  a  similar  way,  to  denote 
oxides  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  2,  3, 
or  more  equivalents  of  metal.  More  complex  ratios 
are  denoted  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  ofVhich 
represents  the  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  the  deuommator 
the  eq.  of  metal.  The  terminations  ous  and  ic  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  same  way  as  noticed 
under  acids,  the  former  being  applied  to  the  lower 
and  the  latter  to  the  higher  state  of  oxidizement, 
as  cuprous  oxide,  euprie  do,,  ferrous  oxide,  ferric 
do.,  applied  to  the  respective  oxides  of  copper  and 
uron.  Oxides  containing  less  than  1  eq.  of  oxygen 
to  1  eq.  of  metal,  are  commonly  called  suboxides. 
The  same  system  of  nomenclatilre  is  also  applied 
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to  saline  compounds ;  as — protochloride,  sesqui- 
chloride,  bichhridet  terchloride,  oxalate,  binoxa- 
latet  sulphate,  bisulpkate,  ^e, 

OXYCHLORIDES.  Compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  with  the  chloride  of 
a  metal.  They  are  commonly  called  subchlo- 
rides,  or  submuriates,    (See  Index.) 

OXYFLUORIDES.  Double  compounds  of 
fluorides  and  oxides.  They  possess  no  practical 
importance. 

OXYGEN.  Syn.  Oxygen  Ga&  Vital  Air. 
Empyreal  do.  Dephlooibticated  do.  Oxyoene, 
{Fr.)  Sauerstofp,  {Ger,)  Oxygenium,  {Lat, 
from  H^i,  acid,  and  ycwdit,  I  generate.)  An  ele- 
mentary gaseous  body,  discovered  by  Priestley  in 
1774. 

Prep.  I.  Place  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  green 
glass  retort,  and  heat  it  neariy  to  redness  over  a 
spirit-lamp.  Pure.  Prod.  100  grs.  yield  nearly 
100  cubic  inches.  (Brande.)  100  grs.  yield  115 
cubic  inches.  (Ure.) 

II.  Expose  red  oxide  of  mercury  to  heat  as 
above.     Pure. 

III.  (Faraday.)  Coaifiely-powdered  chlorate 
of  potash  3  parts ;  powdered  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  part ;  (both  by  measure ;)  mix,  put  them 
into  a  flask  or  retort,  and  place  it  over  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  oxygen  will  be  evolved  with 
a  rapidity  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  opera- 
tor, by  either  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  The 
residue  in  the  retort  may  be  kept  for  another 
operation,  if  not  exhausted,  or  may  at  once  be 
washed  out  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  the  man- 
ganese reserved  for  another  time,  as  it  is  uninjured 
by  the  process.  Red  lead,  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  several  other  substances,  will  answer  nearly  as 
well  as  oxide  of  manganese.  "  100  gra.  of  the 
mixture  yield  110  cubic  inches  of  pure  oxygen.'* 
(G.  F.  Fisher.)  This  is  a  very  convenient  and 
simple  process. 

IV.  (Balmain.)  Bichromate  of  potash  3  parts ; 
oil  of  vitriol  4  parts ;  mix,  and  heat  as  above. 
Yields  pure  oxygen  with  a  rapidity  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  operator. 

V.  Expose  nitre  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort 
1  lb.  yields  1200  cubic  inches  slightly  contaminated 
with  nitrogen. 

VI.  Expose  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  a  red 
heat  as  last.  Prod.  1  oz.  of  pure  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese yields  44  grains  or  128  cubic  inches  of  gas. 
(Liebig.)  1  lb.  of  common  oxide  of  manganese 
yields  from  30  to  40  pints,  and  fine  samples  from 
40  to  50  pints  of  gM  sufiicieutly  pure  for  ordinary 
purposes.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  on 
the  large  scale. 

VII.  Binoxide  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  parts ;  mix  them  well  together  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  apply  heat  Prod.  Every  44  grs.  of 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  yield  8  gra.  or  24 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  1  oz.  yields  88  grs.,  or 
256  cubic  inches.  (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  The  gas  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  processes  must  be  collected-  in  the  usual 
way,  either  over  water,  mercury,  or  in  bags.  The 
gas  procured  from  manganese  or  nitre  may  be  pu- 
rified by  passing  it  through  milk  of  lime,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  pot^kasa. 

Props.,  Uses,  ^c.    Colorless,  odorless,  tasteless, 


and  incombustible  ;  sp.  gr.  1*111,  (l^QSiS  BcneUnm, 
Dulong,  &c. ;)  100  cubic  inches  weigh  33'6  gra. ; 
it  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion,  and  its 
presence  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life ;  it  forms  21}  by  Tolnme 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  distinguishe-d  firom  other 
gases  by  yielding  nothing  but  pure  water  wbea 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen  and  ex- 
ploded, or  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  burned  in  h. 
A  recently-extinguished  taper,  with  the  wick  stiH 
red  hot,  instantly  inflames  when  plunged  into  Uw 
gas.  A  small  spiral  piece  of  iron  wire  ignited  at 
the  point,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxy- 
gen, bums  with  great  brilliancy  and  rapidily. 
Water  dissolves  alx>ut  5}  by  volume  of  oxygen, 
but  by  pressure  a  much  lai^r  quantity.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  asphyxia  arising 
from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  or  cartMmk: 
oxide. 

OSMAZOME.  A  brownish  yellow  substance, 
having  the  smell  of  soup,  obtained  by  digesting 
raw  muscular  fibre  in  cold  water,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating, treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  agam 
filtering  and  evaporating. 

OXxMEL.  (From  o^vs,  acid,  and  /aXi,  honey.) 
An  acidulouB  sirup  made  of  honey  and  vinegar. 
(See  Filtration,  Clarification,  and  Sniur.) 

OXYMEL  OF  COLCHICUM.  Syn.  Oxrvu 
(coRHi)  CoLCHici.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  conns 
(roots)  of  meadow  safiron  ^ ;  distilled  vinegar  1 
pint,  (wine  measure ;)  macerate  for  2  days,  preas 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  add  clarified  honey  ibu  ij, 
and  boil  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  nmp,  fre- 
quently stirring.  Dose.  1  to  3  dr.  twica  a  day,  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  Sec 

OXYMEL  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  5,.. 

OxYMEL  POTASSiB  BITARTRATI8.      Prep.    Powdcrsd 

cream  of  tartar  Jij  ;  hot  water  j  pint ;  honey  Itk 
ij  ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain.  Cooling;  laxa- 
tive ;  used  to  **  cut  the  phlegm,"  &c. 

OXYMEL  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  Oxymrl  Aul 
Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Sliced  garlic  ^ias  ;  caraway 
seed,  and  sweet  fennel  seed,  of  each  Sij ;  boilins 
vinegar  f  Jviij ;  infuse,  strain,  and  add  clarified 
honey  Jx. 

OXYMEL,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Oxymel  pbc- 
torale.  Prep.  (Brun's  Ph.)  Bruised  elecampane 
Jj ;  do.  orris  root  fss ;  water  f  Jxxxyj ;  boil  to 
§xxiv ;  strain,  add  honey  Jxvj,  ammoniacum  £, 
(dissolved  in)  vinegar  f  Jviij ;  boil  lo  an  oxymeL 
In  coughs,  &c. 

OXYMEL  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Honey  or 
Squills.  Oxymel  SciLLiB.  (P.  L^  &  D.)  Do. 
sciLLiTicuM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb. 
iij;  vinegar  of  squills  1}  pints;  boil  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Expectorant  Dose  f3j  to  f3ij,  ia 
chronic  coughs  and  asthma. 

OXYMEL,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Oxtmel,  (P.  L 
&,  D.)  Do.  simplex.  Vineoail  Sirup.  Mel  ace- 
TATUH.  Syrupub  acetl  Syr.  acidi  ACETIC!.  Pref. 
(P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb.  x ;  acetic  acid  (P.  ll) 
1}  pints;  mix  with  heat  Expectorant  antf  refri- 
gerant Dose.  3j  to  3|sB,  diluted  with  water,  in 
coughs,  &o. ;  diffiised  through  some  demnJcent  li- 
quid, it  is  used  as  a  drink  in  fevers,  and  added  to 
gargles  in  sore  throat  %*  The  following  are  the 
proportions  I  have  seen  used  in  trade  :-^HoDey  12 
lbs. ;  distilled  vmegar  (of  5|)  2  quarta ;  evaponta 
if  required. 
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OXYMEL  OF  VERDIGRIS.  (See  Liniment 
OF  Vbrdigrih.) 

OXYSACCHARA.  Sirups  acidulated  with 
▼inej^ar. 

OYSTERS  are  nutriUous,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion.  They  are  in  season  in  each  month  of  the 
year,  the  name  of  which  contains  the  letter  R. 
Tiie  be»t  British  oysters  are  found  at  Purfleet ; 
the  utorat  near  Liverpool. 

OZONE.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  the 
odor  perceived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  elec- 
trical machines  in  good  action. 


PAINTINGS.  Pres.  and  Restor.  Many  valua- 
ble paintings  suffer  premature  decay,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  microscopic  insect  of  the  mite  class. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  "  ChrisVs  Pat- 
Hon"  by  Northcote,  in  the  Hanover  chapel,  Re- 
cent-street,— ^the  " Raising  of  Lazarus"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  several  pictures  in  the 
Louvre.  The  best  method  of  preventing  this  spe- 
cies of  decay,  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  creosote  to 
the  paste  and  ^lue  used  to  line  the  picture,  as  well 
as  to  make  a  similar  addition  to  the  varnish.  If  it 
has  already  commenced,  the  painting  should  be  at 
once  carefully  cleaned  and  relined,  observing  to 
employ  a  little  creosote  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
Paintings  should  be  kept  in  as  pure  an  atmosphere 
as  possible,  and  in  a  moderately  dry  situation ;  as 
it  is  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  the 
air  that  blackens  the  **  lights,"  and  causes  most  of 
the  middle  tints  and  shades  to  fads  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
posure to  damp  that  produces  mouldiness  and  de*> 
cay  of  the  canvass.  For  this  reason  valuable  paint- 
ings should  not  be  kept  iu  churches,  nor  suspended 
against  heavy  walls  of  masonry,  especially  in  bad- 
ly-ventilated buildings.  Excess  of  light,  particularly 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  also  acts  injuriously  on 
paintings.  The  blackened  lights  of  old  pictures 
may  be  instantly  restored  to  their  original  hue,  by 
touching  them  with  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted 
with  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  part 
must  be  afterwards  washed  with  a  clean  sponge 
and  w^ater 

PAINTS,  FISH  OIL.  Prep.  Dissolve  white 
Titriol  and  litharge,  of  each  14  lbs.,  in  vinegar  32 
gallons ;  add  whale,  seal,  or  cod  oil  1  ton,  and  boll 
to  dryness,  continually  stirring  during  the  ebulli- 
tion. The  next  day  decant  the  clear  portion,  add 
boiled  linseed  oil  12  gallons,  oil  of  turpentine  3  gal- 
lons, and  mix  well  together.  The  sediment  left  is 
well  agitated  with  half  its  quantity  of  time  water, 
used  for  some  inferior  paints,  under  the  name  of 
"  prepared  residue  oiV*  This  oil  b  used  for  vari- 
ous common  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  linseed 
oil,  of  which  the  following  pamts  are  exam- 
ples:— 

1.  {Green,) — a.  Lime  water  6  galls.;  whiting 
and  road  dust,  of  each  1  cwt ;  blue  black  30  lbs. ; 
yellow  ochre  28  lbs. ;  wet  blue  (previously  ground 
in  prepared  residue  oil)  20  lbs. ;  grind  well  to- 
gether. For  use,  thin  with  equal  parts  of  prepared 
residue  oil  and  linseed  oil.  Pale. — b.  Yellow 
ochre  and  wet  blue,  of  each  1  cwt ;  road  dust  1^ 
cwt. ;  blue  black  10  lbs. ;  lime  water  6  gallons ; 
prepared  fish  oil  4  gallons ;  prepared  residue  and 
linseed  oils,  of  each  7^  gallons.     Bright  green. 

^  {Lead  color.)  Whitmg  1  cwt ;  blue  black  7 
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lbs. ;  whitelead  (ground  in  oil)  28  lbs. ;  road  dust 
56  lbs. ;  lime  water  5  gallons ;  prepared  residue 
oil  2^  gallons. 

3.  (Reddish  brown.)  Lime  water  8  gallons ; 
Spanish  brown  1  cwt ;  road  dust  2  cwt ;  pre- 
pared fish,  prepared  residue,  and  linseed  oils,  of 
each  4  gallons. 

4.  {Yellow.)  Substitute  yellow  ochre  for  Span* 
ish  brown  in  the  last  receipt 

5.  {Black.)  Substitute  lamp  or  blue  black  for 
Spanish  brown  in  No.  3. 

6.  {Stone  color.)  Lime  water  4  gallons ;  whit- 
ing 1  cwt ;  whitelead  (ground  in  oil)  2d  lbs. ;  road 
dust  56  lbs. ;  prepared  fifth,  linseed,  and  prepared 
residue  oils,  of  each  3  gallons. 

7.  {Chocolate.)  No.  3  and  Na  5  mixed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  chocolate  color. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  paints  require  a  little 
**  driers."  They  are  well  fitted  by  their  cheap- 
ness, hardness,  and  durability,  for  common  out- 
door work. 

PAINTS,  FLEXIBLE.  Prep.  Yellow  soap 
cut  into  slices  1^  lbs.;  boiling  water  1  gall.;  dis- 
solve and  mix  while  hot  with  oil  paint  l\  cwt 
Used  to  paint  canvass. 

PAINTS,  TO  MIX.  In  mixing  paints,  ob- 
serve,  that  for  out-door  work  you  must  use  princi- 
pally or  wholly  boiled  oil,  unless  it  be  for  the  deco- 
rative parts  of  houses,  &c.,  then  mix  as  for  in- 
door work. — For  in-door  work  use  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  a  little  "  driers"  observing,  that  the 
less  oil,  the  less  will  be  the  gloss,  and  that  for 
** flatted  white"  dec,  the  color  being  ground  in 
oil,  will  scarcely  require  any  further  addition  of 
that  article,  as  the  object  is  to  have  it  dull.  The 
best "  driers"  are,  ground  litharge  and  sugar  of 
lead  ; — ^the  former  for  dark  and  middle  tints,  and 
the  latter  for  light  ones. 

PALLADIUM.  A  metal  resembling  platinum, 
discovered  by  WoUaston  in  1803.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  the  ore  of  platinum  in  nitromu- 
riatic  acid,  and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  a  red 
heat  It  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  Sp. 
gr.  11*3  to  11*8.  It  forms  compounds  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur. — Protoxide  of  palladium 
is  precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrkte  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  in  excess  to  any  of  its  salts ; 
and  this  precipitate,  when  heated  to  redness,  forms 
the  anhydrous  black  protoxide.  It  forms  salts  with 
the  acids. — Binoxide  of  palladium  is  best  ob- 
tained by  treating  solid  bichloride  of  palladium  and 
potassium  with  a  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  212^.  Black. — Protochlo* 
ride  of  palladium  is  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the*nitromuriatic  solution  to 
dryness.  By  heat  it  loses  its  water  and  ti^rns 
black.  Oxide  of  palladium  forms  red  salts  with 
the  acids.  The  neutral  solutions  of  palladium  are 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  sulphate  of 
iron, — dark  brown  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  olive 
by  pruBsiate  of  potash,  and  yellowish  white  by 
prussiate  of  mercury.  By  the  last  test  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  platinum. 

PALMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Decompose  soap  pre- 
pared from  palmine  and  potassa,  by  tartaric  acid, 
diasolve  the  fatty  acid  thrt  separates  iu  cold  alco- 
hol, and  evaporate.  Cr^-stallizable  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether ;  melts  at  122^.    It  may  also  b« 
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made  from  the  solid  maas  obtained  by  passing  sal- 
phurous  acid  tiirough  castor  oil. 

PALM  IN  E.  A  new  fatty  substance  obtained 
by  treating  castor  oil  with  nitrous  acid.  It  melts 
at  143°,  and  when  saponified  yields  palmic  acid 
and  oxide  of  glycerule. 

PALMITIC  ACID.  Prepared  from  palm  oil 
in  a  similar  way  to  palmic  acid  from  palmine.  It 
is  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  washing 
with  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallization  from  hot  ether. 
It  forms  pearly  scales,  and  melts  at  140°,  like  mar- 
garic  acid. 

PALMITINE.  The  chief  ingredient  of  palm 
oil  0*"  butter.  It  is  purified  in  the  same  way  as  the 
last. 

PANACEA.  (From  itav,  all,  apd  a«co/iai,  / 
cure.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  those 
remedies  supposed  to  be  capable  of  curing  all  dis- 
eases. Uttfortuimtely  for  mankind,  no  such  a 
medicine  exists.  The  name  is  still  applied  to  some 
quack  medicines. — Panacea  of  Antimony  {Pan. 
Antimonii)  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  sulpburet  of  antimony 
^vj,  nitre  Jx,  common  salt  ^iss,  and  charcoal  dust 
5J.  The  uppermost  spongy  scoria  is  rejected,  and 
the  remainder  powdered  and  well  washed.  Golden- 
colored.  The  active  ingredient  in  Lockyer^s  Pills. 
— Panacea  of  Mkrcury,  {Pan.  Mercurialis,) 
Mercurius  dulcis  (calomel)  sublimed  9  times. 

PAPER,  COPYING.  Prep.  Make  a  stiff 
ointment  with  butter  or  lard  and  lampblack,  and 
smear  it  thinly  and  evenly  over  sofl  writing  paper, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  then  wipe  off  the 
redundant  portion  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  Placed 
on  paper  and  written  on  with  a  style  or  solid  pen. 
By  repeating  the  arrangement,  two  or  three  copies 
«f  a  letter  may  be  obtained  at  once.  This  paper, 
set  up  in  a  case,  forms  the  ordinary  "  Manifold 
writer." 

PAPER  DYES.  Paper  and  parchment  may 
be  stained  by  any  of  the  simple  dyes  or  liquid 
colors. 

PAPER,  FIREPROOF.  This  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  way  to  fireproof  cloth.  (See  Incombusti- 
ble Cloth,  and  Fires.) 

PAPER  OF  SAFETY.  Syn.  Papier  de 
SvRETK.  White  paper  pulp  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulp  tinged  with  any  stain  easily  af- 
fected by  chlorine,  acids,  alkalis,  &c.,  and  madci 
into  sheets  as  usual. 

PAPER,  OILED.  Prep.  Brush  sheets  of  pa- 
per over  with  "  boiled"  oil,  and  suspend  them  on  a 
line  till  dry.  Waterproof.  Extensively  employed 
to  tie  over  pots  and  jars,  and  to  wrap  up  paste 
blacking,  ground  whitelead,  Slo. 

PAPER,  TRACING.  Prep.  I.  Lay  open  a 
quire  of  paper,  of  large  size,  and  apply  with  a  clean 
sash  tool  a  coat  of  varnish,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  sheet,  then  hang  it  on  a  line, 
and  repeat  the  operation  on  fresh  sheets  until  the 
proper  quantity  is  finished.  If  not  sufiliciently 
transparent,  a  second  coat  of  varnish  may  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  first  has  become  quite 
dry. 

II.  Rub  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dry  it  immedi- 
ately by  rubbing  it  with  wheat  flour,  then  hang  it 
on  a  line  for  24  hours.    Both  the  above  are  used 


to  copy  drawings,  writings,  &c.  If  washed  over 
with  ox  gall  and  dried,  they  may  be  written  an 
with  ink  or  water  colors.  The  paper  prepared 
from  the  refuse  of  the  flax  mill,  and  of  which  bank 
notes  are  made,  is  also  called  tracing  paper,  and 
sometimes  vegetable  paper, 

PAPER,  WAXED.  Prep.  Place  cartridge 
paper  on  a  hot  iron  plate  and  rub  it  with  beeswax 
Used  to  form  extemporaneous  steam  or  gas  pipes, 
and  to  cover  the  joinings  of  veasels. 

PAPERS,  TEST.  Litrnw,  Turmeric,  Cktr* 
ry-juice,  Mallow  flower,  Elderberry,  Brazil 
wood,  Buckthorn,  Dahlia  petal.  Acetate  of  Lead, 
Diacetate  of  Lead,  Protosulphate  of  Iron,  Starch, 
^c,  papers,  are  made  by  wetting  sheets  of  uumixd. 
writing  paper  with  an  infusion  or  solution  of  the 
respective  substances.  They  are  all  used  as  tests 
to  discover  acids,  alkalis,  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
iodine,  &c. 

PAPIER-MACHE.  Pulped  paper  mouMed 
into  forms.  It  possesses  great  strength  and  light- 
ness. It  may  be  rendered  partially  waterproof  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  quicklime,  and 
glue,  or  white  of  egg,  to  the  pulp ;  and  incombusti- 
ble by  the  addition  of  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
The  papier-mach£  tea-trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes, 
&c.,  are  prepared  by  pasting  or  gluing  sheets  of 
paper  together,  and  submitting  them  to  powerfol 
pressure,  by  which  the  composition  acquires  the 
hardness  of  board  when  dry.  Such  articles  are  af- 
terwards japanned,  and  are  then  perfectly  water- 
proof. 

PARABANIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  obtamed 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig  by  treating  1  part  of  nric 
acid  or  alloxan  with  8  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  when  crystals  form 
aflei  standing  some  time,  which  are  purified  by 
resolution  and  crystallization.    Soluble  in  water. 

PARACYANOGEN.  The  brown  solid  matter 
left  in  the  retort,  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  de- 
composed by  heat  Cyanogen  and  paracyanogen 
are  isomeric  compounds :  hence  the  name.  Iwo- 
luble  in  water. 

jPARAFFINE.  (From  parum,  little,  and  aj^nit, 
akin.)  Prep.  Distil  beech  tar  to  drjuess,  rectify 
the  heavy  oily  portion  of  the  product  till  a  thick 
matter  begins  to  rise,  then  change  the  receiver, 
and  moderately  urge  the  heat  as  long  as  any  thing 
passes  over.  Next  digest  the  product  in  the  second 
receiver,  in  an  equal  measure  of  alcohol  of  0*S33, 
and  gradually  add  6  or  7  parts  more  of  aJccrfioL 
Crystals  of  paraffine  will  gradually  fall  iloifn, 
which,  afte/ being  washed  in  cold  alcohol,  most  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  depasite 
crystals  of  pure  parafiine  as  it  cools.  White ;  odor- 
less;  tasteless;  sp.  gr.  0*87;  melts  at  113^,  and 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  oils.  It  borns 
entirely  away  with  a  clear  white  flame,  without 
smoke. 

PARANAPHTHALINE.  Svn^  Ajstukacixil 
A  substance  found  in  coal  tar.  Naphthaline,  and 
paranaphthaline,  are  isomeric  compounds:  oeaeo 
the  name,  from  rapa,  near  ta 

PARAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.  (See  M«T4- 
PHOSFHORic  Acid.) 

PARE  AIT  AMOUR.  Pren.  The  peels  of  li 
lemons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gallons ,  digest  I 
week ;  add  water  1  quart,  distil  2  gallons,  and  add 
an  equal  weight  of  simple  sirup,  and  a  little 
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hr-powdered  cochineal  to  color.  A  pleasant  cor- 
wal  liqueor. 

PARFUM.  {Pour  parfumer  Us  autre*  pou- 
dres,)  Poudre  d'Ambrette  12  lbs.;  civet  l^oz. ; 
musk  1  dr.;  reduce  the  last  two  to  powder  by 
grinding  them  with  some  dry  lump  sugar ;  then 
mix  the  whole  together  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 
(See  PouDRBs.) 

PASTE,  ALMOND.  Syn,  Pasta  Amtgdali- 
NA.  Pasta  Regia.  Prep.  I.  Liqoid. — a.  {Ho- 
ney Paste.)  Clarified  honey  and  white  bitter  paste, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  knead  together,  and  when  well 
mixed,  add,  in  alternate  portions,  oil  of  almonds  2 
lbs.,  and  the  yelks  of  5  eggs.  Much  esteemed. — 
&.  {Orange.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  blanched  bitter  ahnonds  ^  oz. ; 
beat  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with  orange-flow- 
er water  q.  s.,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  stiff 
jBkoi  to  stick  to  the  fingers.  In  a  similar  way  are 
made  rose,  vanilla,  nosegay,  and  other  almond 
pastes. 

II.  PuLVBRULCNT.  a.  {Gray.)  Prepared  from 
the  cake  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  thoroughly  expressed,  by  drying,  grinding, 
and  sifting. — b.  {Bitter  White.)  As  the  last,  but 
the  almonds  are  blanched  before  being  pressed. — 
c  {Sweet  White,)  As  the  last,  but  using  sweet 
almonds.  *^*  All  the  above  are  employed  as  cos- 
metics. The  honey,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter 
white  pastes  are  those  most  esteemed. 

PASTE,  CHINESE.  Prep.  Bullock's  blood 
10  lbs. ;  finely-powdered  quicKlime  1  lb. ;  mix 
well.  For  use,  it  is  beat  up  with  water.  This  paste 
will  seldom  keep  good  longer  than  three  weeks. 

PASTE,  FLOUR.  Syn.  Colle  de  Pate. 
Wheat  flour  made  into  a  thin  batter  with  cold 
water,  and  then  boiled.  *«*  It  must  be  stirred  all 
the  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  to  prevent  its  getting 
lumpy.  Paper-hangers,  shoemakers,  &c.,  usually 
add  to  the  flour  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  finely-powdered  rosin.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  **  hard  paste."  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  cloves  or  creosote,  or  a  little  powdered 
camphor  or  colocynth,  (especially  the  first  and 
second,)  will  prevent  insects  from  attacking  it,  and 
preserve  it  in  covered  vessels  for  years.  Should  it 
gret  too  hard  it  may  be  softened  with  water. 

PASTE,  FURNITURE.  Prep.  I.  Turpen- 
tine 1  pint;  alkanet  root  ^  oz. ;  digest  until  suffi- 
ciently colored,  then  add  beeswax,  scraped  small, 
4  OS. ;  put  the  vessel  into  hot  tirater,  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  If  wanted  pale,  the  alkanet  should  be 
omitted. 

II.  (White.)  White  wax  1  lb. ;  liquor  of  po- 
taasa  ^  gallon  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

III.  Beeswax  1  lb. ;  soap  \  lb. ;  pearlash  3 
oz.,  (disBoK'ed  in  water  ^  gallon,  and  strained ;) 
boil  as  last 

PASTE,  GERMAN.  Prep.  Pea  meal  2  lbs. ; 
blanched  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  fresh  butter  or  lard 
i  lb. ;  moist  sugar  5  oz. ;  a  shred  or  two  of  hay 
saffirxm  ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  granulate  it 
by  passing  it  through  a  colander.  The  addition  of 
the  yelks  of  2  or  3  eggs  improves  it  Used  to  feed 
larks,  nightingales,  and  other  insectivorous  birds. 
It  will  keep  good  for  6  months  in  a  dry  place. 

PASTE,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Blanched  bitter 
almonds  7  lbs. ;  orange  flowers  2^  lbs. ;  beat  to  a 
paste.     Ussd  as  a  cosmetic. 


PASTE,  ORGEAT.  Prep.  Blanched  Jordan 
almonds  1  lb. ;  do.  bitter  almonds  \  lb. ;  beat  to  a 
paste  with  orange-flower  water  q.  s.,  and  put  it 
into  pots.  For  use  mix  an  ounce  with  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  flannel. 

PASTE,  RAZOR.  Prep.  I.  Levigated  oxide 
of  tin  (prepared  putty  powder)  1  oz. ;  powdered 
oxalic  acid  \  oz. ;  powdered  gum  20  grs. ;  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  evenly  and 
thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop.  With  very  little 
friction  this  paste  gives  a  fine  edge  to  the  razor, 
and  its  efficiency  is  still  further  increased  by  moist- 
ening it. 

II.  (Mechi's.)  Emer}'  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  2  parts ;  spermaceti  ointment  1  part ;  mix 
together,  and  rub  it  over  the  strop. 

III.  Jewellen*  rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  equal 
parts;  mix. 

PASTE,  SHAVING.  Prep.  White  wax, 
spermaceti,  and  almond  oil,  of  each  i  oz. ;  melt, 
and  while  warm,  beat  in  2  squares  of  Windsor 
soap  previously  reduced  to  a  paste  with  rose  water. 

PASTES.     Syn.  Factitious  Gems.     Pierres 

PRECIEUSES      ARTIPICIELLBS,      (Ff.)        GlASPASTEN, 

{Ger.)  Vitreous  compounds  made  to  imitate  the 
gems.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  at  page  331,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  beauty  of  pastes,  or  fac- 
titious gems,  especially  the  brilliancy  of  mock  dia- 
monds, is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  setting  up 
and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  foil  or  tinsel 
behind  them.  The  following  are  the  most  approv- 
ed formulffi  for  producing  exact  unitations  of  sev- 
eral of  the  gems : — 

I.  Amethyst. — 1.  (M.  Langon.)  Strass  9216 
grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  15  to  24  grs. ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  1  gr.— 2.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)  Strass 
4608  grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  36  grs. ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  24  grs. ;  purple  of  cassius  1  gr. 

II.  Beryl,  or  aqua  marina.  (M.  Douault- 
Wi^land.)  Strass  3456  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony 
24  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  l|  grs. 

III.  Chrysolite.  Strass  5  lbs. ;  calcined  per- 
oxide of  iron  3  to  4  drs. 

IV.  Cornelian. — 1.  (Red.)  Strass  2  lbs. ;  glass 
of  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  (rouge) 
2  oz. ;  manganese  1  dr. — 2.  {White.)  Strass  2 
lbs. ;  washed  yellow  ochre  2  dr. ;  calcined  bones 
1  oz. 

V.  Diamond.  Syn.  Strass.  Paste.  1.  (M.  Fon- 
tanier.) — a.  Litharge  20  parts ;  silica  12  parts ; 
nitre  and  borax,  of  each  4  parts ;  white  arsenic  2 
parts ;  powder,  mix,  fuse  in  a  crucible,  pour  the 
melted  mass  into  water,  separate  any  reduced 
lead,  and  again  powder  and  remelt. — b.  {Mayence 
base.)  Silica  8  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar  24  oz. ;  mix, 
bake,  cool,  wash  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  water;  dry,  powder,  add  12  oz.  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lead,  and  to  every  12  oz.  of  the 
mixture  add  borax  1  oz. ;  triturate  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  melt  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  pour  the 
fused  compound  into  cold  water ;  dry,  powder, 
and  repeat  the  process  a  second  and  a  third  time 
in  a  clean  crucible,  observing  to  separate  any  re- 
vived lead.  To  the  third  fritt  add  nitre  5  drachms, 
and  again  melt  Very  brilliant. — c.  Carbonate  of 
lead  8  oz. ;  powdered  borax  2  oz. ;  rock  crystal  3 
oz. ;  manganese  ^  gr. ;  mix,  and  proceed  as  last. 
— ^2.  (Loysel.)  Pure  silex  100  parts ;  red  oxide  of 
lead  (minium)  150  parts;  calcined  potash  30  to 
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35  parts;  calcined  borax  10  parts;  oxide  of  arse- 
nic 1  part.  This  produces  a  paste  which  has 
great  brilliancy  and  refractive  and  dispersive  pow- 
ers, and  also  a  similar  specific  gravity  to  the  orien- 
tal diamond.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
acquires  the  greatest  brilliancy  when  remelted, 
and  kept  for  2  or  3  days  in  a  fused  state,  in  order 
to  expel  the  superabundant  alkali,  and  perfect  the 
refining.  (Polytech.  Jnurn.) — 3.  (M.  Douault- 
Wi^land.) — a.  Rock  crystal  4056  grs.;  minium 
63G0  grs. ;  potash  2154  gzs. ;  borax  276  grs. ; 
arsenic  12  grs. ; — b.  Sand  3600  cts.  ;  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead  8508  gre. ;  potash  1260  grs. ;  borax 
360  grs. ;  arsenic  12  grB.--4.  (M.  Lan9ou.)  Li- 
tharge 100  grs.;  silex  75  grs.;  white  tartar  or 
potash  10  grs. 

VI.  Eagle  Marlne.  Paste  or  strass  10  lbs. ; 
copper  highly  calcined  with  sulphur  {copper -atain) 
3  oz. ;  zaffre  1  scruple. 

VII.  Emerald.— 1.  (M.  Lan^on.)  Paste  9612 
grs. ;  acetate  of  copper  72  jrb.  ;  peroxide  of  iron 
li  grs.— 2.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)  Pa^te  4608 
grs. ;  green  oxide  of  copper  42  grs. ;  oxide  of 
chrome  2  grs. — 3.  Paste  1  oz. ;  glass  of  antimony 
20  grs.;  oxide  of  cobalt  3  grB.--4.  Paste  15.oz. ; 
carbonate  of  copper  1  dr. ;  glass  of  antimony  6 
grs. 

VIII.  Lapis  Lazuli.  Paste  10  lbs. ;  calcined 
horn  or  bones  12  oz. ;  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese, of  each  ^  oz. ;  mix.  The  golden  veins  are 
produced  by  painting  them  on  with  a  mixture  of 
gold  powder,  borax,  and  gum  water,  and  gently 
heating  till  the  borax  fluxes. 

IX.  Oriental  Garnet.  Syn.  Syrian  Do. 
Ancient  Carbuncle. — 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.) 
Paste  512  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  256  grs. ;  purple 
of  cassius  and  oxide  of  manganese,  of  each  2  grs. 
— 2.  Paste  359  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  178  grs. ; 
oxide  of  manganese  2  gre. — 3.  {Vinegar  Garnet.) 
Paste  2  lbs ;  glass  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  per- 
oxide of  iron  ^  oz. 

X.  Opal. — 1.  (Fontanier.)  Paste  1  oz. ;  horn 
silver  10  grs. ;  calcined  magnetic  ore  2  grs. ;  ab- 
sorbent earth  (calcined  bones)  26  grs. — 2.  Paste 
10  lbs. ;  calcined  bones  ^  lb. 

XI.  Ruby.  —  1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.) — a. 
Paste  2880  parts ;  oxide  of  manganese  72  parts. — 
b.  Topaz-paste  that  has  turned  out  opaque,  1  part ; 
strass  8  parts ;  fuse  for  30  hours,  cool,  and  fuse 
small  pieces  before  the  blowpipe.  Very  fine. — ^2. 
Strass  16  oz. ;  precipitate  of  cassius,  peroxide  of 
iron,  golden  sulpburct  of  antimony,  and  manga- 
nese calcined  with  nitre,  of  each  168  grs. ;  rock 
crystal  2  oz.,  or  more — 3.  Paste  1  lb. ;  purple  of 
cassius  3  drs. — i.  Paste  and  glass  of  antimony,  of 
each  8  oz. ;  purple  of  cassius  1^  dr. ;  turns  on  the 
orange. 

XII.  Sapphire. — 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.) 
Paste  4608  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  68  grs. ;  fuse  in 
a  luted  Hessian  crucible  for  30  hours. — 2.  Paste  8 
oz. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  49  grs.— 3.  To  the  last  add  a 
little  manganese. 

XIII.  Topaz.  (Douault-WiiSland.)— a.  Paste 
3456  grs.;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  36  gre. — b. 
Paste  1008  gre. ;  glass  of  antimony  43  gre. ;  purple 
of  casitius  1  gr. 

XIV.  Turquois.  Blue  paste  10  lbs.;  calcined 
bones  ^  lb. 

XV.  Yellow  Diamond. — 1.  Stcass  1  oz. ;  glass 


of  antimony  10  grs*^ — 2,  Strass  1  os. ;  clil«ide  •! 
silver  24  gre. 

Remark*.  In  the  preparatkm  of  pastes  the  in- 
gredients should  be  separately  reduced  to  the  stats 
of  fine  powder,  then  well  mixed  and  afted,  and 
next  carefully  fused  in  a  clean  HesHun  crucible, 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  left  m 
the  fire  for  from  24  to  30  hours.  The  more  tnn- 
quil  and  continuous  the  fnslon  the  greater  is  the 
density  and  beauty  of  the  product  For  the  finer 
kinds  of  mock  diamonds,  rock  crystal  should  akms 
be  employed  ;  and  when  sand  is  used,  the  panA 
white  variety  should  be  selected,  and  it  should  be 
first  digested,  and  well  washed  wHh  mnriatsc  acid, 
and  then  with  water,  to  remove  any  traces  of 
earthy  matter.  The  precise  mmutie  of  the  vaiiooi 
processes  can  only  be  learned  by  a  little  expeiienoe. 
See  Enamels. 

PASTILLES,  FUMIGATING.  Syn.  Pas- 
TiLLi  ODORATL  Prep.  I.  (Heiuy  and  Gaibout) 
Powdere-d  gum  benzoin  16  parts;  balsam  of  tohi 
and  powdered  sandal  wood,  of  each  4  parts;  a 
light  charcoal  (Linden)  48  parts ;  powdered  tnga- 
canth  and  true  labdanum,  of  each  1  part ;  pow- 
dered nitre  and  gum  arable,  of  each  2  parts ;  cin- 
namon water  12  parts ;  heat  to  a  smooth  dnctils 
mass,  form  into  small  cones  with  a  flat  tiipod  basoy 
and  dry  in  the  air. 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Benzoin  ^ij ;  balsam  of  tola  and 
yellow  sandal  wood,  of  each  ^ ;  labdanum  ^; 
nitre  3ij  ;  charcoal  Jvj ;  mix  with  a  solntna  ol 
gum  tragacanth  and  divide  into  pastilles  as  above. 

III.  (A  la  rote.)  Gum  benzoin,  olibanom  in 
teare,  storax  in  tean,  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  9  oi. ; 
charcoal  4  lbs. ;  powder  oif  pale  roses  1  lb. ;  esaeDoe 
of  roses  1  oz. ;  mix  with  2  oz.  of  gum  tragacanth 
dissolved  in  rose-water  1  quart 

IV.  {A  la  fleura  iToranget.)  For  powdered 
roses  in  the  last  fonnala  substitute  pure  oraagt 
powder,  and  for  the  essence  of  roses  use  pure 
neroli. 

V.  (A  la  VanilU.)  Gum  benzoin,  storax,  and 
olibanura,  (as  last,)  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  10  on. ; 
cloves  8  oz. ;  powdered  vanilla  1  lb. ;  charcoal  4 
lbs. ;  oil  of  cloves  J  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla  7  or  8 
oz. 

VI.  Benzoin  ^ij ;  cascarilla  3ij ;  nitre  Sias; 
myrrh  Sss ;  oils  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  of  each  15 
drops  ;  charcoal  f  iij. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  all  of  excellent  qnality, 
and  may  be  varied  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  artist, 
by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  other  perfumes  or 
aromatics.  Cheaper  pastilles  are  made  by  the 
same  formulae,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  before 
mixing  them.  Musk  and  civet,  so  often  used  is 
pastilles,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  yield  a  disa- 
greeable odor  when  burned.  The  additkm  of  a 
little  camphor  rendere  them  more  suitable  for  t 
sick  chamber.  Pastilles  are  either  Ininied  to  dif- 
fuse a  pleasant  odor,  or  to  cover  dimgrrfisMs 
smells. 

PASTILLES,  EXPLOSIVE.  FomigitiBg 
pastilles,  containing  a  little  gunpowder.  Used  ts 
produce  divereion. 

PATE  DE  DATTES.  Syn.  Paste  or  Datm. 
Prep.  Dates  1^  lbs. ;  water  30  pints ;  boil,  darify, 
add  washed  gum  Senegal  6  lbs.,  diBotre;  add 
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white  sugar  5  lbs. ;  evaporate  without  boiling  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  honey,  stir  in  orange-flower 
water  9  oz. ;  and  again  gently  evaporate  ;  pour  it 
mto  moulds,  finish  the  drying  by  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  stQfve»  and  then  divide  it  Prod,  9^  Ibe.  Pec- 
toral. P&te  de  gomme  Senegal  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

PATE  DE  GUIMAUVE.  Syn,  Pasta  Al- 
TOMJS,  Marshmallow  Paste.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Decorticated  maishmallow  root  (French)  ^iv; 
water  ^  gal. ;  macerate  12  hours,  strain,  add  white 
sugar  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  1  lb. ;  dissolve, 
strain,  evaporate  without  boiling  to  the  thickness 
of  honey,  constantly  stirring,  and  add  gradually 
the  whites  of  12  eggs,  well  beaten  with  orange- 
flower  water,  Jiv,  and  strained ;  continue  the  evap- 
oration and  constant  stirring  till  the  mass  is  so  firm 
as  not  to  adhere  to  the  fingers,  then  proceed  as 
last  It  should  be  very  white,  light,  and  spongy. 
The  P.  Codex  of  1836  omits  the  marshmallow 
root,  and  calls  the  compound  Pate  de  Gomme. 
The  latter  is  usually  sold  in  the  shops  for  P&te  de 
Guimauve.     Both  are  pectoral. 

PATE  DE  GOMME  ARABIQUE.  Syn. 
Gum  Ai^abic  Paste.  Prep.  As  the  last.  %*  Many 
persons  use,  however,  twice  the  above  quantity  of 
gum  and  sugar,  bnt  this  renders  the  product  less 
white. 

PATE  DE  GOMME  SENEGAL.  Syn.  Paste 
or  Gum  Senegal.  Prep.  As  Plte  de  dattes,  omit- 
ting the  fruit  It  is  frequently  acidulated  with 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  flavored  with  essence 
of  lemons.  Pectoral.  Sold  in  the  shops  for  p&te 
de  dattes  and  p&te  de  jujubes. 

PATE  DE  JUJUBES.  Syn.  Jujubes.  Ju- 
jube Paste.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Jujubes  lb.  j  ;  water 
lb.  tv ;  boil  ^  hour,  strain  with  expression,  settle, 
decant  the  clear,  and  clarify  with  white  of  ergs ; 
add  a  strained  solution  of  gum  arabic  lb.  vj,  in 
water  lb.  viij,  and  to  the  mixture  add  white  sugar 
lb.  vj ;  gently  evaporate,  at  first  constantly  stir- 
ring, and  afterwards  without  stirring,  till  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  add  orange- 
flower  water  ^vj,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water.  In  12  hours  carefully  remove  the 
flcnra,  pour  the  matter  into  slightly  oiled  tin  moulds, 
and  proceed  as  before.  Expectorant ;  in  coughs, 
&c.  P&te  de  gomme  Senegal  is  usually  sold 
for  it 

PATE  DE  REGLISSE  BLANCHE.  Syn. 
White  Liquorice  Paste.  Pasta  GLVcYRRiiiZiB 
Aj.ba.  Prep.  As  p&te  de  guimauve,  substituting 
liquorice  root  for  marshmallow  root. 

PATE  DE  REGLISSE  NOIRE.  Syn.  Black 
LiaroRicE  Paste.  Liquorice  Jujubes.  Pasta 
Glyctrruiza  Nigra.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Refined 
juice  and  white  sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic 
2  lbs. ;  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate 
considerably,  add  finely-powdered  orris  root  ^  oz., 
oil  of  aniseed  or  essence  of  cedrat  a  few  drops,  and 
pour  into  moulds  as  before.  Pectoral.  *#•  When 
made  with  \  the  above  weight  of  refined  juice  it 
forms  brown  liqvorice  paste,  (pasta  glycjTrhizae 
fusca,)  and  by  the  addition  of  15  grs.  of  extract  of 
opium,  the  opiated  liquorice  paste  {paata  glycyr- 
rkizai  opiaia)  of  the  P.  Codex. 

PATE  DE  TUSSILAGE  A  L'ANIS.  Prep. 
Strong  decoction  of  coltsfoot  flowers  1  quart ; 
Spanish  juice  ^  lb. :  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate  as 


before,  and  toward  the  end  add  oil  of  aniseed  1 
dr.     Pectoral ;  in  coughs,  &lc. 

PEARLS,  ROSE.  Syn.  Rose  Beads.  Prep 
Beat  the  petals  of  red  roses  in  an  iron  mortar  for 
some  hours,  till  they  form  a  black  paste,  then  roll 
into  beads  and  dry.  Hard ;  take  a  fine  polish  ;  very 
fragrant 

PEAS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Pisa  pro  Fonticulis. 
Prep. — 1.  Orange  berries,  or  the  small  unripo  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  dried,  and  smoothed  by  a  lathe. 
— 2.  Beeswax  1  lb. ;  turmeric  8  oz. ;  orris  powder 
4  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine  3  oz. ;  mix,  and  form  into 
peas.  Used  to  keep  issues  open.— 3.  Beeswax  6 
oz. ;  verdigris,  and  powdered  white  hellebore,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  cantharides  1  oz. ;  orris  powder  1^  oz. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  q.  s. ;  mix  as  last  Used  to 
open  issues. 

PECTIC  ACID.  (From  xriKTHy  a  coagulum, 
because  of  its  jellying  property.)  A  peculiar  ge- 
latinous acid  substance  obtained  from  carrot  roots, 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out,  by  boil- 
ing them  with  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  their  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  6  times  their  weight  of 
water,  till  the  liquid  becomes  gelatinous  when 
neutralized  with  an  acid.  A  pectato  of  potassa  is 
formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  a  stronger 
acid ;  it  forms  compounds  with  the  bases  called 
Pectates. 

PECTINE.  Vegetable  jelly,  obtained  by  add- 
ing alcohol  to  the  juice  of  ripe  currants  or  other 
fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  forms,  which 
must  be  drained,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alco- 
hol, and  dried. 

PEPPER,  BLACK.  Syn.  Piper  Nigrum. 
This  is  the  dried  berries  of  a  tree  of  the  same 
name.  The  ground  black  pepper  of  the  shops  is 
universally  adulterated.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
by  a  most  extensive  and  respectable  spice  and  tea 
house,  that  the  public  taste  and  judgment  are  so 
vitiated,  that  pure  ground  pepper  is  unsaleable. 
The  parties  alluded  to,  originally  supplied  their 
customers^  with  unadulterated  ground  pepper,  but 
in  3  cases  out  o(  every  4,  it  was  returned  and  ob- 
jected to,  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  pun- 
gency, which  had  induced  the  belief  that  it  was 
sophisticated.  The  house  alluded  to,  was  there- 
fore compelled  by  its  customers  to  supply  them 
with  an  inferior,  but  milder  and  paler  article.  The 
substances  employed  to  lower  black  pepper  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  P.  D.,  H.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P. 
D.  The^r«/  is  the  faded  leaves  of  autumn,  dried 
and  powdered, — the  second  is  the  ground  husks  of 
black  mustard  obtained  from  the  mustard  mills, 
and  the  third  is  common  rice  finely  powdered. 
The  letters  are  the  initials  of  pepper  dust,  hot  do., 
and  white  do.  I  am  assured  that  equal  parts  of 
black  pepper  corns,  H.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P.  D.,  form 
the  very  best  ground  pepper  sold,  and  that  the  or- 
dinary pepper  of  the  shops  does  not  contain  more 
than  |th  of  genuine  pepper,  or  2  oz.  in  the  pound. 
— Prepared  black  pepper  is  made  by  steeping  the 
berries  for  3  days  in  3  times  their  weight  of  vine- 
gar, and  then  drying  and  grinding  them.  It  is 
milder  than  common  pepper. 

PEPPER,  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Red  Pepper. 
Piper  Cayenne.  Prep.-^l.  Capsicums  ground  to 
powder. — 2.  Capsicum  and  dry  salt,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
grind  together.    *#*  The  cayenne  of  the  8ho|)s  ii 
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oommonly  a  Bpurioua  articl<\  made  by  grinding  a 
mixture  of  any  of  the  reddish  wo^  or  sawdust, 
and  euough  capsicum  to  flavor. — Prepared  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  the  residuum  of  Cayenne  vinegar, 
essence,  or  tincture,  dried  and  ground. 

PEPPER,  CAYENNE,  (SOLUBLE.)  Syn, 
Crystallized  Soluble  Cayenne  Pepper.  Prep. 

1.  Essence  of  Cayenne  6  pints,  (see  page  274 ;) 
distil  off  3  pints  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  ;  add 
dry  salt  12  lbs.  to  the  residual  liquor,  mix  well, 
dry  by  a  gentle  heat,  color  with  a  little  vermilion 
or  jeweller's  rouge,  and  rub  it  through  a  sieves — 

2.  Capsicums  3  lbs. ;  red  sandere  wood  in  shavings 
1  lb. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  1  gallon ;  macerate 
for  14  days,  then  express  the  tincture,  filter,  distil 
off  one  half,  add  dry  salt  15  lbs.,  mix  wed,  gently 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  pass  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve  as  before. — 3.  For  red  sauders  in  the  last 
formula,  use  Brazil  wood.  The  last  two  are  very 
superior. — 4.  As  the  first  form,  but  color  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  saffron  instead  of  vermilion. 
Very  fine,  but  expensive.  Gives  a  beautiful  color 
to  soups,  &c.  *«*  The  spirit  distilled  off  forms  a 
most  suitable  menstraum  for  making  essence  of 
cayenne. 

PEPPER,  KITCHEN.  Prep.  Ginger  1  lb. ; 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  nutmegs,  of 
each  8  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  dry  salt  6  lbs. ;  grind  to- 
gether.    Useful  to  flavor  gravies,  &c. 

PEPSIN.  Prep.  (M.  Vogel.)  Digest  the  glan- 
dular skin  of  a  hog's  stomach,  cut  into  pieces,  in 
cold  water  for  24  hours,  strain  and  repeat  the 
maceration  with  fresh  water,  mix  the  liquors,  pre- 
cipitate by  acetate  of  lead,  diffuse  the  precipitate 
through  water,  decompose  by  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, again  filter,  gently  evaporate  to  a  sirupy  con- 
sistence, add  absolute  alcohol,  collect  the  bulky 
precipitate  that  gradually  forms,  and  carefully  diy 
it  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  By  the  beat  of  a  salt- 
water bath  it  forms  a  white  powder,  but  in  this 
state  it  loses  some  of  its  power  of  assisting  diges- 
tion. A  very  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
added  to  its  weak  aqueous  solution,  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  artificial  digestion.  (Jour,  de  Pharm.  et 
de  Chim.) 

PERCHLORIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Perchlo- 
RATE  OF  Oxide  of  Ethule.  Prep.  (Hare  and 
Boye.)  Triturate  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  and 
perchlorate  of  baryta,  in  equivalent  proportions, 
place  the  powder  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  re- 
frigerator and  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  and 
distil  by  tlie  heat  of  an  oil-bath,  gradually  raised 
to  from  300°  to  340°.  «(§»  To  prevent  an  ex- 
plosion, the  ether  should  be  received  into  a  little 
absolute  alcohol ;  about  twice  the  weight  of  the 
sulphovinate  employed.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
aud  explodes  by  heat,  friction,  and  percussion,  and 
ofteii  without  any  assignable  cause.  Its  explosive 
power  appears  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  chlo- 
ride or  iodide  of  azote ;  but  this  property  is  de- 
stroyed by  solution  in  alcohol  as  above.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  equal  volume  of  water  to  the  latter  so- 
lution immediately  separates  the  ether,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixed  liquids.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is.  the  material  used  by 
Capt.  Warner.  Certain  it  is  that  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  a  sufiicif*  :t  quantity  of  this  substance  to 
blow  up  a  line-of-battle  iliip,  might  safely  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 


chloride  or  iodide  of  azote ;  and  this  miglit  at  any 
time  be  exploded  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the 
slightest  friction  or  percussion,  i^i  Not  more 
than  1  to  1^  dr.  of  the  sulphovinate  should  ever  be 
distilled  at  a  time,  and  even  then  the  operator 
should  be  well  protected  with  a  mask  and  ^ove& 
PERCOLATION.  Syn.  Mbthodb  de  De- 
placement,  (Fr.)  Percolatio,  {LaU,  from  per- 
eolo,  to  filter.)  A  method  of  extracting  the  mIu- 
ble  portion  of  any  substance,  by  passing  the  men- 
struum through  it,  previously  reduced  to  powder, 
and  packed  into  a  cylinder  or  other  suitable  vessel 
The  "  sparging''  of  the  Scotch  brewers  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  process  on  the  large  scale.  In  phar- 
macy, the  "  method  of  displacement"  is  frequently 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infuBons, 
&c.,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  digestiao 
or  maceration.  **  The  solid  materials,  usually  in 
coarse,  or  moderately  fine  powder,  are  moistened 
with  a  sufliciency  of  the  solvent  to  form  a  thick 
pulp.  In  twelve  hours,  or  frequently  without  de- 
lay, the  mass  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of  glass,  por- 
celain, or  tinned  iron,  open  at  both  ends,  but  ob- 
structed at  the  lower  end  by  a  piece  of  calico  or 
linen,  tied  tightly  over  it  as  a  filter  ;  and  the  pulp 
being  packed  by  pressure,  ranging  an  to  degree 
with  difierent  articles,  the  remainder  of  the  solvent 
is  poured  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder, 
and  allowed  gradually  to  percolate.  In  otdtr  to 
obtain  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  residuum,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  nlvent 
is  poured  into  the  cylinder,  until  the  tincture  which 
has  passed  through,  equals  in  amount  the  spirit 
originally  prescri^d ;  and  the  spirit  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  then  recovered  for  the  most  part,  by 
pouring  over  the  residuum  as  much  water  as  there 
is  spirit  retained  in  it,  which  may  be  easily  knowo 
by  an  obvious  calculation  in  each  case.  The 
method  of  percolation  is  now  preferred  by  all  who 
have  made  sufiicient  trial  of  it  to  apply  it  correct- 
ly." (P.  £.)  A  simple  and  useful  form  of  perco- 
lator is  represented  m  the  engravmg.    The  meth- 


a.  Percolator. 

b.  Stand. 

c.  Receiver. 

d.  Menstnium. 

e.  Substance  opemted  on. 
/.  Calico  strainer. 


od  of  displacement  has  the  advantage  of  evp* d\- 
tion,  economy,  and  yielding  products  po>si^!Uj; 
uniformity  of  strength  ;  but  it  requires  considcrah'e 
experience  to  adapt  it  to  all  substances.  The  ait 
rests  in  pioperly  paoking  the  ingredients  in  the 
cylinder,  some  sub^auces  requiring  considenlie 
pressure  to  be  n^ed,  while  others,  when  eveo  li|:bt- 
ly  packed,  tearccly  permit  the  fluid  to  pass 
through  them.  An  excellent  plan,  applicable  to 
all  substances,  hut  especially  those  of  a  gluttnoni 
or  mucilaginous  nature,  is  to  mix  the  powder  with 
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an  equal  bulk  of  well-waflhed  siliciouB  sand,  be- 
fore rubbing  it  up  with  the  menstruum.  The 
ooarsenesB  of  the  powder  must  also  be  attended  to. 
Substances  that  readily  become  soft  and  pappy 
when  wetted  by  the  menstruum,  should  not  be 
used  fio  fine  as  those  that  are  more  woody  and 
filM-ous.  The  method  of  displacement  answers 
well  for  the  preparation  of  all  tinctures  that  are 
not  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  for  most  infusions  of 
woody  and  fibrous  substances,  as  roots,  woods, 
barks,  leaves,  seeds,  insects,  &c.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  concentrated  infu- 
aons  and  essencee,  as  they  may  thus  be  obtained 
of  any  required  strength,  without  loss,  or  requiring 
concentration  by  beat,  which  is  so  destructive  to 
their  virtues. 

PERIODIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  resembling 
perchloric  acid,  discovered  by  AmmermQIIer  and 
Magnus.  It  is  obtained  by  ipixing  pure  soda  with 
a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda,  saturating  the  solution 
with  ciilorine  gas,  collecting  the  pulverulent  white 
salt  that  falls,  either  at  once  or  after  concentra- 
tion, dissolving  hi  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipita- 
ting with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  periodate  of  sil- 
ver is  formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
obtained.     Its  salts  are  called  periodates. 

PERRY.  Syn,  Pyraceum.  A  fermented  li- 
quor, prepared  from  pears  in  the  same  way  as 
cider  is  from  apples.  The  red  rough-tasted  sorts 
are  principally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  best 
perry  contains  about  9^  of  absolute  alcohol ;  ordi- 
nary perry  from  5  to  7}.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
tasted  liquor,  especially  when  bottled  a  la  cham- 
pagne. 

PERUVINE.  A  light,  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
produced  along  with  cinnamate  of  potash,  by  boil- 
mg  cinnameine  with  alkalis. 

PEUCEDANINE.  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Schlatter  in  the  root  of  peu- 
ccdanum  officinale.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol. 

PEW»S  CEMENT.  Prep.  Powdered  quick- 
lime 1  part ;  powdered  baked  clay  2  parts ;  mix, 
then  add  1  part  of  freshly-baked  and  powdered 
gypsum  to  2  parts  of  powdered  baked  clay,  and 
after  well  mixing,  add  them  to  the  former  pow- 
der, and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  two.  Used 
to  cover  buildings.  It  is  mixed  up  with  water, 
and  applied  like  mortar.  It  acquires  great  hard- 
ness, and  is  very  durable. 

PEWTER.  Prep.  I.  (Aiken.)  Tin  100  parts ; 
antimony  8  parts;  copper  4  parts;  bismuth  1 
part ;  fuse  together.    Very  fine. 

IL  (Plate  pewter.)  Tin  100  parts ;  antimony 
8  parts;  bismuth  and.  copper,  of  each  2  parts. 
Very  fine.     Used  to  make  plates,  &c. 

III.  (Trifle.)  Tin  83  parts ;  antimony  17  parts ; 
some  lead  is  generally  added. 

IV.  (Ley^  Tin  4  parts;  lead  1  part  Used 
for  beer  pots,  &c. 

Remarks.  According  to  the  report  of  the  French 
commission,  pewter  containing  more  than  18  parts 
of  lead  to  82  parts  of  tin,  is  unsafe  for  measures  for 
wine  and  similar  liquors.  The  legal  sp.  gr.  of  pew- 
tar  in  France  is  7*764 ;  If  it  be  greater,  it  contains 
an  excess  of  lead. 

PHLORIDZINE.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
boiling  aicoh<^  of  80(  on  the  fresh  bark  of  the  roots 
of  the  apple,  pea%  and  plum  tree.    The  alcohol  is 


distilled  off,  and  the  phloridzine  crystallizes  out  of 
the  residual  liquid.  It  forms  white  colorless  nee- 
dles. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  cooling  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  above  barks,  but  it  has 
then  a  red  color.  It  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful 
febrifuge  than  quinine  (M.  Lebandy.)  When  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  and 
phhretine. 

PHOCENIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  prepared 
from  whale  oil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  volatile 
acids  from  butter.  It  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  wa- 
ter.    Its  salts  are  called  pkoeenatea. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LLME,  (PRECIPITA- 
TED.) Syn.  Calcis  Phosphas  precipitatum. 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  and 
reduced  to  powder,  1  part ;  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  water,  of  each  2  parts ;  digest  for  12  hours, 
filter,  and  precipitate  by  liquor  of  ammonia ;  well 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  dry  it  A  white,  taste- 
less, odorless  powder.  Doae  10  to  30  grs.,  in 
rickets,  either  alone,  or  jouied  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  It  is  preferable  to  calcined  bones  or  harts- 
bom,  from  being  more  soluble. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Obtained  by  the  slow 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  cylinders  of  phosphorus 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Davy  it 
is  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids. 

PHOSPHO-MEjSITYLIC  ACID  Glacial 
phosphoric  acid  dfflsolved  in  acetone  It  forms 
soluble  salts. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  Phos- 
PHORjcuM.  Prep.  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  3 
lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  2  lbs.,  diluted  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  water  ;  mix,  and  digest  with  heat  for  2- 
or  3  days,  adding  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapo- 
ration ;  then  add  a  large  quantity  of  water,  mix 
well,  and  strain ;  wash  the  residual  matter  with 
hot  water,  mix  the  liquors,  add  ammonia  in  slight 
excess,  filter,  evaporate,  and  ignite  the  dry  mass  in 
a  platinum  crucible. 

Remarks.  Phosphoric  acid  properly  exists  only 
in  solution,  for  by  the  heat  applied  as  above,  it  is 
converted  into  meta phosphoric  acid,  but  by  solu- 
tion in  water  and  ebullition  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
reconverted  into  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  dry  or 
glacial  state  it  is  a  colorless,  glassy-looking  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which 
exhibits  strong  acid  properties.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  proneness  to  form  subsalts  with  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  in  which  1  atom  of  acid  is  united  with 
3  at  of  base.  Its  salts  are  called  phosphates. 
Phosphoric  acid,  when  neutralized  with  an  alkali, 
is  characterized  by  giving  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
lead,  lime,  and  baryta,  white  precipitates  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
a  yellow  precipitate.  It  is  distinguished  from  ar- 
senions  acid  by  not  being  afi*ected  by  sulphuroted 
hydrogen.  The  insoluble  phosphates  may  be  tested 
by  first  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter- 
ing, and  nentr^izing  the  solution  with  an  alkali 
before  applying  the  reagents.  If  a  soluble  phos- 
phate be  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  a 
pyrophosphate,  and  will  then  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  (DILUTE.)  Syn. 
AciocTM  Phosphoricum  dilutum.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Nitric  acid  f  Jiv  ;  water  f  Jx  ;  mix,  add  phobphorus 
^,  place  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath,  and  apply  heat 
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till  f  ^viij  are  distilled,  which  are  to  be  rejected. 
Evaporate  tlie  remalningr  liquid  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible to  ]{ij  3vj ;  cool,  and  add  as  much  distilled  water 
as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  measure  f  Sjxxviij. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  colorless,  sour  liquid,  hav- 
ing the  sp.  gr.  1*064.  By  heat  it  yields  glacial 
phosphoric  acid. 

Dose,  10  drops  to  3j  ;  largely  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, in  phoBphatic  urinary  deposites,  ossification  of 
the  arteries,  caries,  6lc. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Syru  Acidum 
PuospuoROsuM.  Prep,  Sublime  phosphorus  through 
powdered  bichloride  of  mercury,  contained  in  a 
glass  tube.  Chloride  of  phosphorus  comes  over, 
which,  on  being  mixed  with  water  and  evaporated 
to  a  sirup,  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydrated 
phosphorous  acid  on  cooling.  It  is  a  powerful  de- 
oxydizing  agent  With  Uie  bases  it  forms  salts 
called  phosphites. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  ^S$,  light,  and  0ip«, 
/  carry,  because  of  its  luminous  appearance  in  the 
dark.)  An  elementary  inflammable  substance, 
discovered  by  Brandt  in  1669. 

Prep,  (Ure.)  Ground  bone-ash  1  cwt. ;  water 
2  cwt. ;  mix  to  a  pap  in  a  large  tub,  and  add  in  a 
slender  stream  (still  stirring)  oil  of  vitriol  78  lbs. ; 
work  well  together,  adding  more  water  if  required ; 
in  24  hours  thin  with  water,  agitate  Mfell,  and  if 
convenient  heat  the  mixture  in  a  leaden  pan,  and 
as  soon  as  the  paste  has  lost  its  granular  character, 
transfer  it  into  a  series  of  tall  casks  ;  laigely  dilute 
with  water,  and  after  settling,  decant  the  clear 
portion  ;  wash  the  residue  well  with  water,  mix 
the  clear  liquids,  and  evaporate  in  a  copper  or  lead 
pan,  till  the  calcareous  depoeite  becomes  considera- 
ble, then  cool,  decant  the  clear,  and  drain  the  sedi- 
ment on  a  filter  ;  evaporate  the  clear  liquid  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  add  9  lbs.  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot,  or 
till  the  bottom  of  the  latter  becomes  red  hot ;  the 
dry  mixture,  when  cold,  is  put  into  earthen  retorts 
well  covered  with  luting  and  properly  dried,  and 
heat  is  applied  sideways  rather  than  at  the  bottom, 
by  means  of  an  air  furnace.  The  beak  of  the  re- 
tort is  connected  with  a  copper  tube,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  made  to  dip  about  ^  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  surface  of  lukewarm  water  placed  in  a  trough 
or  wide-mouthed  bottle.  The  distilled  product  is 
purified  by  squeezing  it  tlirough  chamois  laather 
under  warm  water,  and  is  then  moulded  for  sale 
by  melting  it  under  water,  plungmg  the  wider  end 
of  a  slightly  tapering  but  straight  glass  tube  into  the 
water,  sucking  this  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  warm  and  wet  it,  next  immersing  the  end 
into  the  liquid  phosphorus,  and  sucking  it  up  to 
any  desired  height.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  being 
now  closed  with  the  finger,  it  is  withdrawn,  and 
transferred  to  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  congeal  the 
phosphorus,  which  will  then  commoilly  fall  out,  or 
may  bo  cosily  expelled  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of 
wire.     (See  Uro's  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c.) 

Remarks.  Phosphorus  is  a  pale  yellow,  semi- 
transparent,  and  highly  combustible  solid  ;  sp.  gr. 
1*77;  melts  at  108°;  and. unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  acids,  and  with  the  metals,  forming  phos- 
phureis.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  naphtha,  and  the 
oiI&  From  its  great  infiammability  it  can  only  be 
safely  kept  under  water.  In  commerce  it  is  always 
packed  in  tin  cylinders,  soldered  air-tight     It  is  a 


powerful  oonx»ive  p«inn ;  but  amall  dowi  if  Hi 
ethereal  or  oily  soluUoa  bave  been  adminblMpi  m 
some  complaints.  *«*  Baldwin's  PHOsmdbn  ■ 
ignited  muriate  of  lime, — Canton  do.,  oyste^sheUi 
calcined  with  sulphur, — Bologna  do.,  calcmediid* 
phate  of  baryta, — Homberg*s  do.,  ignited  dAondt 
of  calcium.  All  these  phosphoresce  in  thedidt 
after  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  •  i 

PHOSPHORUS  BOTTLES.  Syn.  Briquvv 
PHospHORidUEs."  Prep.  Phoephonis  1  dr. ;  white 
wax  15  or  20  grs. ;  cautiously  meit  together  is  a 
vial,  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  and  as  it  begins 
to  cool  turn  the  bottle  round,  so  that  the  mixium 
may  adhere  to  the  sides.  Uoed  as  instantaneow 
hght  bottles.  A  sulphur  match  rubbed  against  ths 
phosphorus  and  withdrawn  into  the  air,  iimn»> 
diately  inflames.  *«*  The  vial  ahoold  only  be 
unstoppered  at  the  instant  of  introducing  the  maicfa, 
and  should  be  handled  with  caution. 

PHOSPHORUS,  BROMIDE  OF.  When 
bromine  and  phosphorus  are  brought  into  costaet 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  unite 
with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  forming  a 
crystalline  yellow  perbromide,  which  sublimes  and 
condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  a 
liquid  protobromide,  which  remains  at  the  bottom. 

PHOSPHORUS,  CHLORIDES  OF^l. 
(Perchloride.)  A  volatile  white  substance,  obtam- 
ed  by  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphoras  in 
chlorine. — ^2.  {Sesquichloride.)  A  limpid  floid,  ■ 
little  heavier  than  water,  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  phosphorus  through  corrosiTe  soblunate 
contained  in  a  glass  tube. 

PHOSPHORUS,  IODIDES  OF^l.  (Ff». 
tiodide.)  Obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  phospho- 
rus with  7  or  8  of  iodine  in  a  dose  vesseL  Onngt 
colored. — 2.  {Sesquiodide.)  As  last,  from  1  part 
of  phosphorus  and  12  of  iodine.  A  darit  gray  cry*- 
taliine  mass. — 3.  (Periodide.)  Phoepbonis  1  pert ; 
iodine  20  parts ;  as  last     Black. 

PHOSPHURETED  HYDROGEN-  Prep. 
— 1.  Fill  a  small  tubulated  retort  with  wata*  acidn- 
lated  with  muriatic  acid,  throw  in  some  small  lamps 
of  phosphuret  of  lime,  and  receive  the  evolved  gas 
in  an  inverted  jar  over  water.  ^  oz.  of  pho^oret 
of  lime  yields  70  cubic  inches  of  gaa^ — 2.  Bo3 
phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  or  in  milk  of 
lime.  *«*  Phosphureted  hydrogen  is  a  ookstefls 
gas,  spontaneously  inflaming  by  contact  with  air. 
It  has  a  remarkably  fetid  odor. 

PICAMAR.  A  bitter  oil  discovered  iirtar  by 
Reichenbach.     (See  Creosotb.) 

PICCALILLY.  Syn.  Indian  Fickle.  Prep. 
White  cabbages  sliced,  cauliflowers  pulled  to  pieces 
and  scalded,  radishes  topped  and  tailed,  French 
beans,  celery  in  three-inch  lengths,  shoots  of  elder 
peeled,  clusters  of  elder-flowers  unopened,  all  salted 
for  2  or  3  days,  then  mixed  with  apples  and  co- 
cumbers  sliced,  and  a  large  proportion  <^  ging^fi 
garlic,  turmeric,  long  pepper,  and  mustard  seed,  ai 
Uie  pickle  is  expected  to  be  very  warm  ;  the  vine- 
gar must  also  be  the  strongest  that  can  be  pie* 
cured,  and  just  suflicient  to  float  the  articles ;  any 
other  vegetables  may  be  used  at  pleasure. 

PICKLE,  LEMON.  Prep,  h  Lemoa  joioa 
and  vinegar,  of  each  3  gallons ;  bruised  ginger  1 
lb. ;  allspice,  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  p>*d»  ^ 
each  8  oz. ;  salt  3^  lbs. ;  cayenne  2  oz. ;  maoa  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  1  oz. ;  digest 
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If.  liODions  sHeed,  1  dozen ;  salt  2  lbs. ;  garlic 
12  cIoTM  ;  scraped  horseredishi  and  flour  of  mas* 
tard,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  vin^;ar  1  gallon  ; 
as  before.    Used  as  a  sauce. 

PICKLE,  MEAT.  Prep.  Moist  sugar  2  lbs. ; 
bay  or  common  salt  4  lbs. ;  saltpetre  ^  lb. ;  fresh 
ground  allspice  2  oz. ;  water  6  to  8  quarts ;  dis- 
mlye.  Used  to  pickle  meat,^o  which  it  imparts  a 
fine  red  color,  and  a  superior  flavor. 

PICKLES.  In  the  preparation  of  pickles,  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  avoid  employing  metallic  ves* 
seto ;  as  both  vinegar  and  salt  corrmle  brass,  cop- 
per, lead,  &jC,  and  thus  become  poisonous.  When 
it  U  necessary  to  heat  or  boil  vinegar,  it  should  be 
done  by  placing  it  in  a  stoneware  jar  in  a  water- 
bath,  or  on  a  stove.  Glazed  earthenware  should 
be  avoided  either  for  making  or  keeping  the  pickles 
in,  SLS  the  glazing  usually  contains  lead.  Pickles 
should  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  only  touched  with  wooden  spoona  They  are 
also  better  preserved  in  small  jars,  or  bottles,  than 
large  ones,  as  the  more  frequent  opening  of  the 
latter  exposes  them  too  much.  Copper  or  verdi- 
gris tB  frequently  added  to  pickles  to  impart  a  green 
color,  but  this  poisonous  addition  may  be  readily 
detected.  If  a  green  color  be  desired,  it  may  be 
imparted  by  steeping  vine  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of 
parsley  or  spinage  in  the  vinegar.  A  teaspoonful 
of  olive  oil  is  frequently  added  to  each  bottle  to 
keep  the  pickles  white.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  pickling: — 

PICKLED  GHERKINS.  Steep  them  in 
strong  brine  for  a  week,  then  pour  it  off,  heat  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  again  pour  it  on  the  gherkins ; 
in  24  hours  drain  the  fruit  on  a  sieve,  put  it  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  flli  them  iip  with 
strouT  pickling  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  bung  down  im- 
mediately, and  tie  over  with  bladder.  When 
cold,  dip  the  corks  into  melted  bottle  wax.  Spice 
is  usually  added  to  the  bottles,  or  else  steeped  in 
the  vinegar. 

*«*  In  a  similar  way  are  pickled,  onions^  fnitsh- 
Toims,  ctAcumbers,  walnutSt  samphires,  green 
gooseberries^  cauliflotoers,  melons,  barberries, 
peaches,  lemons,  tomatoes,  beans,  radish  pods, 
eodlins,  red  cabbage,  (without  salt,  and  with  cold 
vinegar,)  beet-root,  (without  salting,)  garlic,  peas, 
&c.,  &C.,  observing  that  the  softer  and  more  deli- 
cate articles  do  not  require  so  long  soaking  in  brine 
as  the  havder  and  coarser  kinds,  and  may  be  often 
advantageously  pickled  by  simply  pouring  very 
strong  pickling  vinegar  over  them,  without  applying 
heut. 

PICROLICHENINE.  A  bitter,  crystallizable 
substance,  found  by  Alms  in  the  lichen  variolaria 
amara.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by 
washing  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash.    It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  febrifuge. 

PICROMEL.  A  name  given  by  Th^nard  to  a 
black  bitter  substance  obtained  from  fresh  bile,  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5  parts  of  water, 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  after  repose,  decanting 
the  clear,  edulcorating  the  sediment  (resin  of  bile) 
with  water,  digesting  with  oarbonaie  of  baryta, 
and  evaporating. 

PICROTOXINE.  Syn.  Piorotoxia.  Pigro- 
TOJuc  Acid.  A  bitter,  crystallizable,  and  poisonous 
fnbetance,  discovered  by  BouUay  in  cocculus  indi- 
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CUB.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipita- 
tuig  the  decoction  of  cocculus  indicus  by  acetate  of 
lead,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  frequently  redis- 
solving  in  alcohol  of  0*817. 

PILES.  Syn,  HAMORRROfDBS.  A  painful  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  morbid  dilatations  of  the 
veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  sur- 
rounding the  anus.  Piles  are  principally  occasion- 
ed by  costiveness  and  cold.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into — blind  piles,  or  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins  without  bleeding, — mucous  piles,  when 
the  tumors  are  excoriated,  and  mucus  or  pus  is 
discharged, — bleeding  piles,  when  accompanied 
with  loss  of  yAoodf-^excrescential  piles,  when  there 
are  loose,  fleshy  excrescences  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus  and  within  the  rectum.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  administration  of  mild  aperients,  as 
castor  oil,  or  an  electuary  of  sulphur  and  cream 
of  tartar;  when  there  is  much  inflammation  or 
bleeding,  cold  and  astringent  lotions,  as  those  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum,  should  be  applied,  and 
when  the  pain  is  considerable,  fomentations  of  de- 
coction of  poppy  heads  may  be  nsed  with  advan- 
tage. To  arrest  the  bleeding,  ico  is  also  frequently 
applied,  but  continued  pressure  is  more  certain. 
When  the  tumors  are  large  and  flaccid,  the  com- 
pound ointment  of  galls  is  an  excellent  application, 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  a  little 
liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  may  be  added.  In  con- 
firmed piles,  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  still 
better,  of  the  confection  of  black  pepper,  should  be 
persevered  in,  together  with  local  applications.  In 
severe  cases,  the  protruded  tumors  are  removed  by 
surgeons,  by  the  knife  or  ligature. 

PILLS.  Syju  PiLULiB,  {Lttt^  Pills  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  This  form  of 
medicine  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  exhibition 
of  nauseous  substances,  and  such  as  operate  in 
small  doses.  Extracts  may  be  made  into  pills 
either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  any  simple 
powder,  as  that  of  liquorice,  to  increase  their  con- 
sistence. Powders  are  usually  beaten  up  with 
sirup,  treacle,  mucilage,  conserve  of  roees,  or  ex- 
tract of  liquorice.  Castile  soap  is  frequently 
used  for  substances  that  are  not  decomposed  by 
alkalis.  When  the  mixed  ingredients  are  made 
into  a  mass,  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  bladder 
placed  in  a  covered  stone  pot,  and  should  be  occa- 
sionally moistened  with  a  little  spirit,  or  spirit  and 
water,  to  prevent  it  getting  hard.  In  all  cases, 
the  dry  ingredients  should  be  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  the  whole  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass  of 
a  proper  consistence  for  rolling  into  pills.  *4^*  Pills  ' 
are  gilded  and  silvered  by  rolling  them  between 
the  fingers  slightly  moistened  with  mucilage,  and 
then  shaking  them  up  in  a  small  gallipot  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  along  with  a  little  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  or  a  little  powdered  gold  or  silver.  In 
ordinary  cases,  rolling  the  pills  in  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  powdered  starch,  is  usually  adopted 
to  prevent  them  sticking  together  while  moist.  As 
pill  masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keeping,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the  dry  ingre- 
dients powdered  and  mixed  together  in  well-corked 
bottles  or  jars,  when  a  portion  may  at  any  time  bo 
beaten  up  vith  sirup,  conserve,  soap,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

PILLS,  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.    Syn,  Pilu- 
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x^  PLUMBi  opiATA.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Acetate  of 
lead  6  parts ;  opium  and  conserve  of  red  roses,  of 
each  1  part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  In 
spitting  of  blood,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  Sac. 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills  two  or  three  times  a  day,  washed 
down  with  water  soured  with  vinegar. 

PILLS,  ALOES.  Syn.  Pilule  Aloes.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  Socolrine  aloes  and  Castile 
soap,  equal  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  to 
make  a  mass. 

PILLS,  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn.  Pil. 
Aloes  coMPOsiTiB.  Prep.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pow- 
dered Socotrine  aloes  (hepatic,  P.  D.)  Jj  j  extract 
of  gentian  ^ss  ;  oil  of  caraway  40  drops ;  sirup  (if 
required)  q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Dose.  5  to  10  grs., 
as  a  purgative  in  habitual  costiveness. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn. 
Pil.  Aloes  et  Asa  foetid^  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered aloes,  asafaetida,  and  Castile  soap,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s. ;  beat  into  a  mass. 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.,  as  a  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  Slc. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  IRON.  Syn.  Piu 
Aloes  et  Ferrl  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
3  parts ;  Barbadoes  aloes  ^  parts ;  aromatic  pow- 
der 6  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  8  parts ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Emmenagogue.  Dose. 
1  to  3  pills  in  chlorosis  and  atonic  ameuorrhoea. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  MYRRH.  Syn.  Fil. 
Aloes  et  Mtrrhje,  (P.  E.)  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
MvRRUA,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pil.  Run.  Rufus's 
Pills.  Pil.  communes.  Common  Pills.  Prep. 
— 1.  (P.  L.)  Aloes  Jij ;  saffron  and  myrrh,  of 
each  5j ;  sirup  to  mix. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Socotrine  or 
East  Indian  aloes  4  parts ;  myrrh  2  parts  ;  saffron 
1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  A  most  excel- 
lent stomachic,  purgative,  and  emmenagogue, 
where  there  are  no  febrile  symptoms.  Dose.  10  to 
SOgrs. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ROSE  JUICE.  Syn. 
Pil.  Aloes  Rosatje.  Pilules  angeliques.  Grains 
DE  Sante.  Prep.  Aloes  and  rose  juice,  of  each 
f  iv ;  juices  of  borage  and  chicory,  of  each  ^U  j 
dissolve,  evaporate  to  an  extract,  add  rhubarb  3ij  ; 
agaric  3j  ;  and  divide  into  1^-gr.  pills.  Dose.  4  to 
12,  as  a  purge: 

PILLS,  AMMONIATED  COPPER.  Syn. 
Pil.  cupri  ammoniatl  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Ammouio- 
sulphate  of  copper  1  part ;  bread-crumb  6  parts ; 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  q.  s.  to  make  a 
pill  mass ;  divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  ^ 
gr.  of  ammoniated  copper.  Dose.  1  pill  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increased  to  5  or  6,  in  epilepsy, 
and  some  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

PILLS,  ANTIBILIOUS.  See  the  various  pur- 
gative and  stomachic  Pills. 

PILLS,  ANTI-EPILEPTIC.  Prep.  1.— (R^- 
cambier.)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium  5  centigram- 
mes ;  acetate  of  lead  20  do. ;  powdered  henbane 
40  do. ;  gum  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  8 
pills.  Dose.  1  night  and  morning. — 2.  (Louret) 
Extracts  of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  of  each  1 
gramme ;  camphor  and  opium,  of  each  50  cen- 
tigr. ;  divide  into  pills  of  10  decigr.  Dose.  1  a  day, 
gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  10  or  12,  or 
more. 

PILLS,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  (Thorn- 
■on.)  Opium  I  gr. ;  castor  13  grs. ;  powdered  di- 
fitalis  2  gis.;   sirup  to  mix;  £vide  into  4  pills. 


Dose.  1  or  2  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  spaamixl- 
ic  asthma,  &c. 

PILLS,  ASAFCETIDA.     Syn.   Pil  AiAWE- 

TiDJR.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Asafcetida,  galbanozn,  ani 
myrrh,  of  each  3  parts ;  coiuerve  of  red  roses  4 
parts,  or  q.  s. ;  beat  into  a  mass.  Stimulant  aujt 
antispasmodic.  Dose.  10  to  20  gis.,  m  fayElMM. 
&>c. 

PILLS,  ASTRINGENT.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  3  grs.;  extract  of  opium  osb; 
musk  3j  ;  camphor  31}  ;  mix  for  48  pills.  D^fe. 
I  pill  2  or  3  times  a  day,  as  a  stimulant  tonic ;  ii 
epilepsy,  &c* — 2.  (Cavarra.)  Pore  tannin  6  gre. ; 
powdered  gum  12  grs.;  sugar  3j ;  simp  to  mix; 
divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  to  3  in  diarrhcra. — 
3.  Acetate  of  lead  3  gis. ;  opium  1  gr. ;  divide  isto 
3  pills.  Dose.  1  twice  a  day,  followed  by  a  glsss 
of  water  acidulated  with  vinegar ;  in  coUiqaative 
diarrhcea,  chronic  dysentery,  phthisical  nigfat^ 
sweats,  internal  hemorrhages,  &c. 

PILLS,  CALOMEL  AND  OPIUM.  Syn. 
Pil.  calomelanos  et  opii.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Calomel 
3  parts ;  opium  1  part ;  conserve  of  rod  roecs  it 
mix.  Divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  2  g& 
of  calomel.  Dose.  I  or  2  in  rheumatism,  and  «oaft 
inflammatory  aflections ;  if  continued,  they  induce 
salivation. 

PILLS,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.)  Sya. 
Plummer's  Pills.  Red  Pill.  Pil.  fni>RAitGTii 
CViLORiDi  coMP.,  (P.  L.)  Pil.  Calomelanos  cqmt., 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Pil.  hydrargyri  bubmuriatu,  (P. 
L.  1809.)  Pil.  Plummerl  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Calo- 
mel, oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  and  treacle,  of 
each  3ij  ;  powdered  guaiacum  resin  Sss ;  mix.  .Vo 
excellent  alterative  pill  in  chronic  skin  diseases  and 
liver  affections  ;  in  dyspepsia,  sy^philis,  Slc  Dote. 
5  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC.  Prep.  L  (ThomsMi.) 
— 0.  Scammony  4  grs. ;  extract,  of  taraxacum  16 
grs. ;  divide  into  6  pills.  Dose.  3  twice  a  day, 
in  hypochondriasis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  liver. — b.  Calomel  3  grs. ;  powdered  jalap  9 
grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix  ;  for  3  pills.  Dose.  2  or  3 
at  night  to  empty  the  bowels,  in  bilious  afi(«tKMa& 
— 2.  (Collier.)  Calomel  10  grs.;  [Mwdered  jalap 
and  roseptnk,  of  each  3iv ;  oil  of  caraway  10  drops; 
sirup  of  buckthorn  to  mix  ;  divide  into  5-gr.  ptlk. 
Dose.  1  to  3,  as  a  purgative. — 3.  Compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth  3j  ;  powdered  opium  3  gr& ;  pow- 
dered scammony  15  grs. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  8  drops; 
divide  into  18  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4,  as  a  •purge.— -4. 
Socotrine  aloes  3j  ;  rhubarb  3ij  ;  scammony  Sss ; 
capsicum  10  grs  ;  oil  of  cloves  10  drops  ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  48  pills.     Dose.  2  to  4  at  In^dtime. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Pil.  catharticjb  composites.  Prep.  (P.  U.  &) 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth  §ss  ;  powdeitd  ex- 
tract of  jalap  and  calomel,  of  each  3iij  ;  powdered 
gamboge  3ij  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  180  pills.  An 
excellent  purgative  pill,  especially  in  bilious  ac- 
tions.    Dose.  1  to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  COLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Piu  cowers- 
Tinnis,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Pil.  cochije.  Pil  corn* 
Pil.  cocHiiB  minores.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  SjcoJrine 
or  East  Indian  alo^  and  scammony,  of  each  8 
parts  ;  colocynth  4  parts ;  sulphate  of  potash  and 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each  1  part ;  rectifled  spirit  (mu- 
cilage, p.  D.)  q.  8.  to  form  a  mass  ;  divide  inVo  5-gt 
pills.    An  excellent  purgative  pill.     Dose.  5  to  U 
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gT8b  4  grs.  of  thb  pill,  combined  with  3  or  3  gra. 
of  mercurial  pill,  and  taken  over  night,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  bilious  attacks.  *|^*  The  pil. 
eochisB  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  the  above  pill, 
without  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  beaten  up  with 
sirup  or  treacle,  instead  of  mucilage.  The  com- 
mon pil.  cochisB  of  the  shops  is  generally  made  as 
follows : — Powdered  aloes  l^  lb. ;  do.  colocynth  } 
lb. ;  da  jalap  6  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1^  oz. ;  sirup  or 
treacle  to  mix.  Prod*  About  4}  lbs.  The  more 
conscientious  sometimes  add  to  the  above  scam- 
moiiy  6  oz. 

PILLS,  COLOCYNTH  AND  HENBANE. 

Syn.     Plli.    COLOCYNTHIDIB   RT   BYOSCTAMI.      Prep. 

(P.  &)  Compound  colocynth  pill  mass  3ij  ;  ex- 
tract of  henbane  3j  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  36  pills. 
Do9e.  5  to  15  grs.,  as  an  anodyne  purgative. 

PILLS,  COPAIBA.  Syn,  Pii.  coPAiBiB  cum 
Magnesia.  Prep,  (Mialhe.)  Pure  balsam  of  co- 
paiba ^  ;  calcined  magnesia  3ss  ;  mix,  and  stir  for 
»me  days  till  sujfficiently  thick.  For  present  use 
copaiba  requires  its  own  weight  of  ma^esia  ;  Dr. 
Pereira  orders  copaiba  ^ ;  magnesia  3vj  or  3vij. 
Dose.  10  to  30  grs.,  frequently  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

PILLS,  DIAPHORETIC.  Prep,  1.  Anti- 
monial  powder  Sss ;  opium  3ss ;  calomel  5  grs. ; 
confection  of  opium  to  mix  ;  divide  into  10  pills. 
Dose.  1  at  bedtime. — 2.  Guaiacum  10  grs. ;  emet- 
ic tartar  and  opium,  of  each  1  gr. ;  simple  sirup 
to  mix ;  divide  into  3  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2. — 3. 
Camphor  and  antimonial  powder,  of  each  Sss ; 
opium  10  grs. ;  aromatic  confection  q.  s.  to  mix  ; 
divide  into  12  pills.  Dose.  1  pill. — 4.  Powdered 
guaiacum  10  grs. ;  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha 5  grs. ;  confection  of  roses  to  mix ;  for  a 
dose.  AU  the  above  are  taken  as  diaphoretics  in 
inflammatory  afiections. 

PILLS,  DINNER  Prep,  1.  (Lady  Cres- 
pigny's  Pills.  Lady  Webster's  Pills.  Grains 
de  vie.  Grains  de  mesne.  Stomachic  Pills.  PiL 
Aloes  cum  mastiche.)  Aloes  3vj  ;  mastich  and 
red  roses,  of  each  3ij  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to  mix  ; 
divide  into  3-gr.  pills.  They  produce  a  bulky  and 
copious  evacuation. — %  Substitute  rhubarb  for  the 
roses  in  the  last. — 3.  (Pil,  stomachiceB  mesues. 
PiL  dicta  antecibum,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  3vj  ;  extract 
of  bark  3iij  ;  cinnamon  3j  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to 
mix.  Dose.  Of  either  of  the  above  5  grs.,  1  hour 
before  dinner,  to  promote  the  appetite ;  as  a  purge, 
10  to  15  grs. 

PILLS,  DIURETIC.  Prep.  (Thomson.)— a. 
Powdered  digitalis  12  grs. ;  calomel  and  opium,  of 
each  4  grs. ;  confection  of  roses  q.  s.  for  12  pills. — 
ft.  Mercurial  pill  3j ;  powdered  squills  9j  ;  confec- 
tion of  roses  q.  s.  for  20  pills.  Dose.  1  of  either  of 
the  above  twice  a  day  in  dropsy. 

PILLS,  DIXON'S  ANTIBILIOUS.  Prep. 
Aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  a  little  tartar 
emetic,  beat  up  with  sirup. 

PILLS,  EXPECTORANT.  Prep.—1.  Myrrh 
3iB8 ;  powdered  squills  3sb  ;  extract  of  henbane 
3ij  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  night 
and  morning. — 2,  (Thomson.)  Powdered  squills 
and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each  3aB ;  ammoniacum 
3iss ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose,  2  twice  a  day. 
In  chronic  coughs,  asthma,  &c. 

PILLS,  FAMILY.  Syn,  Aloe  Pills.  An- 
Tuiuoaa  DO.     Aloe  Robata.     Prep,  Soootrine 


or  hepatic  aloes  4  oz. ;  juice  of  roses  1  pint ;  dis* 
solve  by  heat,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
flannel,  ervaporate,  and  form  into  pills.  Purgative, 
in  doses  of  5  to  15  gra. 

PILLS,  FOTHERGILLS.  Aloes,  scammo- 
ny,  colocynth,  and  diaphoretic  antimony. 

PILLS,  FOXGLOVE  AND  SQUILLS.  Syn, 
Pii.  Digitalis  et  Scilljb.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered foxglove  and  squills,  of  each  1  part ;  aro- 
matic electuary  (P.  E.)  2  parts ;  conserve  of  red 
roses  q.  s. ;  divide  into  4-gr.  yills.  A  valuable 
diuretic  in  dropsies.     Dose.  1  to  2  pills. 

PILLS,  FULLER'S.  Prep.  Aloes  3ss ;  sen- 
na  and  myrrh,  of  each  3j ;  asafcetida  and  galba- 
num,  of  each  10  grs. ;  saffit>n  and  mace,  of  each 
5  grs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  3ij  ;  sirup  q.  s.  Dose.  5 
to  20  grs. ;  as  an  antispasmodic  and  aperient. 

PILLS,  GALBANUM,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Pil.  Gummosa  Pil.  Galbani  com?.,  (P.  L  &  D.) 
Prep,  (P.  L)  Galbanum  ^ ;  myrrh  and  sagape- 
num,  of  each  Jiss  ;  asafoetida  Jss ;  sirup  (treacle, 
P.  D.)  q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic. Dose.  10  to  20  grs. ;  in  hysteria, 
amenorrhoea,  &c. 

PILLS,  GAMBOGE.  Syn,  Pil.  Cambogi^b, 
(P.  E.)  Pil.  CAMBOoiiC  comp.  (P.  L,  &.  D.)  For- 
dyce's  Pills.  Prep,  (P.  L)  Gamboge  3j  ;  aloes 
3iss  ;  ginger  3sb  ;  Castile  soap  3ij  ;  beat  to  a  mass. 
An  active  cathartic.  Dose.  10  to  15  grs.  in  ob- 
stinate constipation. 

PILLS,  HEMLOCK,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Pil.  Conii  comp.  Prep.  (P.  L)  Extract  of  hem- 
lock 3v ;  ipecacuanha  3j ;  mix.  Antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  and  narcotic.  Dose,  5  to  10  grs. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  spasmodic  coughs,  bron- 
chitis, incipient  consumption,  &.c. 

PILLS,  HOFFMAN'S,  (MAJOR.)  Syn. 
Pil.  Hydraroyri  Biculoridi.  Pil.  Hoffhanii 
Major P.B.  Prep,  (Paris.)  Corrosive  sublimate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  5  grs. ;  water 
f  3ss  ;  triturate  till  dissolved,  add  honey  38B,  liquor- 
ice powder  3vj ;  mix,  and  divide  into  40  pills. 
Each  pill  contains  ^  gr.  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

PILLS,  HOOPER'S.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water,  of  each  8  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  Barbadoee 
aloes  2^  lbs. ;  white  oanella  6  oz. ;  myrrh  2  oz. ; 
opopanax  ^  oz. ;  make  a  mass  ;  divide  each  drachm 
into  18  pills,  and  put  40  into  each  box. 

PILLS,  HYDRAGOGUE.  Syn.  Bontips' 
Pills.  Pil.  Hv^RAGOGiE.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes, 
gamboge,  and  ammoniacum,  of  each  ^j  ;  vinegar 
fvj  ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate,  and  divide  into  4 
gr.  pills.     Strongly  cathartic.     Used  in  dropsy. 

PILLS,  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn. 
Pil.  Hydraroyri  Iodidl  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury,  and  ginger,  of  each  3) ;  confection  of 
hips  3iij ;  mix.     3ose.  5  to  15  grs.,  in  scrofula, 

PILLS,  IPECACUANHA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  Pil.  Ipecacuanhje  comp.,  (P.  L)  Pil.  Ipe- 
cac. ET  Opii,  (P.  E.)  Prep,  (P.  L)  Compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  3iij  ;  powdered  squills  and 
ammoniacum,  of  each  3j ;  mucilage  q.  s.  to  mix. 
Narcotic,  sudorific,  and  expectorant.  Dose.  5  to 
15  grs.,  in  chronic  coughs,  asthma   &c. 

PILLS,    JAMES'S    ANALEPTIC.      Prep. 
Antimonial  powder,  guaiacum,  and  pills  of  aloes 
and  myrrh,  equal  parts  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  di 
vide  into  4-gr.  pills.    A  diaphoretic  purgative. 
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PILLS,  IRON,  (COMPOUND.)      Syn,  Fe- 

WUihE    PlLLB.      PiL.    FeRRI     COMP.,    (P.    L.)      PlL. 

Ferri  Carbonatis,  (p.  E.)  Fil  Ferri  cum 
Myrrha.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Myrrh  3ij  ;  carbon- 
ate of  soda  3j  ;  triturate,  add  sulphate  of  iron  3j  ; 
again  triturate,  then  add  treacle  2j  ;  and  beat  to- 
gether in  a  warm  mortar. — 2.  (P.  £.)  Saccharine 
>"/  ^carbonate  of  iron  4  parts  ;  conserve  of  re<^ roses  1 
part  j  mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  piila  Both  the 
above  are  mild  chalybeate  tonics.  Dose.  10  to 
ttfy  20  ffra.  I 

PILLS,  IRON,  (SULPHATE.)  Syn.  Pil 
Fbrri  SuLPiiATis.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  sulphate 
of  iron  2  parts  ;  extract  of  dandelion  5  parts  ;  con- 
serve of  red  roses  2  parts ;  liquorice  powder  3  parts  ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Tonic.  Dose.  1 
to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  KEYSER'S.  Prep.  Acetate  of  mer- 
cury 12  grs. ;  manna  3ias  ;  starch  6  grs. ;  mucil- 
age of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix ;  divide  into  6-gr. 
pills.  ^Alterative.  Dose.  2  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased,  in  syphilis,  Slc 

PILLS,  KITCHENER'S.  Syn.  Pil.  Rhei  et 
Carui.  Kitchener's  Peristaltic  Persuaders. 
Prep.  Turkey  rhubarb  3ij  ;  sirup  3j  ;  oil  of  cara- 
way 10  drops  :  mix,  and  divide  into  40  pills.  Sto- 
machic, aperient     Dose.  3  to  6. 

PILLS,  LOCKYER'S.  Prep.  Panacea  of 
antimony  10  grs. ;  white  su^r  Jj ;  mucilage  to 
mix  ;  divide  into  100  pills.  Cathartic  and  emetic. 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  MERCURIAL.  I.  (Blue  Pill.  Pil. 
C<Brule<B.  Pil.  Hydrargyria  P.  L.  E.  and  D.  PH. 
Mercuriales,  P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Mer- 
cury 3ij  ;  confection  of  red  roses  3iij  ;  triturate  till 
the  globules  are  perfectly  extinguished,  then  add 
liquorice  powder,  3j,  and  beat  into  a  pill  mass. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  forms  are  similar  ;  tlie 
former  orders  it  to  be  divided  into  5-gr.  pills. 
*«*  This  pill,  if  well  prepared,  presents  no  globules 
of  mercury  when  moderately  rubbed  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  but  immediately  communicates  a 
white  stain  to  gold.  It  should  possess  considerable 
density,  and  have  a  dark  blue  or  slate  color.  It 
should  contain  ^  mercury,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  sp.  gr.,  or  more  exactly  by  an  assay 
for  the  metal.  (See  Sevum.)  Dose.  As  an  altera- 
tive, 1  to  3  grs.,  combined  with  opium ;  as  a  pur- 
gative, 5  to  15  grs.  A  blue-pill  over  night,  and  a 
black  draught  in  the  morning,  is  4  popular  remedy 
in  bilious  complaints.  (See  Abernethv  Medi- 
cine.) 

II.  (Collier.)  Mercury  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
of  each  3j ;  confection  of  red  roses  3iij  ;  triturate 
as  before.  This  has  been  proposed  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  common  mercurial  pilL  The 
addition  of  only  a  few  grs.  of  the  above  oxide  of 
iron  to  1  oz.  of  conserve,  renders  it  capable  of  rap- 
idly killing  a  large  quantity  of  mercury. 

III.  (Tyson.)  Blue  oxide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decomposing  calomel  with  liquor  of  potassa,  to 
which  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia  has  been  added) 
3ij  ;  confection  of  roses  3vj ;  powdered  chamomiles 
3j ;  mix.  Also  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
College  pill.  (Pharm.  Jour.) 

IV.  Stearine  3j  ;  rub  in  a  warm  mortar  till  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  then  add 
mercury  3iv ;  rub  till  "  killed,"  and  further  add 
confection  of  roses  and  wheat  flour,  of  each  3iij  ; 


powdered  gam  3j.    (Pharm.  Jonr.)    Another  pio- 
posed  substitute  for  the  College  pill. 

V.  {PiL  HydrargyrosdRt  P.  Cod.)  Mereuiy 
and  honey,  of  each  3vj  ;  triturate  till  the  globales 
are  extinguished,  then  add  aloes  3vj  ;  rhub^  3aj ; 
scammony  3ij  ;  black  pepper  3j  ;  make  a  pill  mus. 
Contains  i  mercury.  Alterative  and  apeiiefiL 
Dose.  5  to  10  grains.  Belloste's,  Barberousse^vs^ 
Morelot*s  pills,  and  the  PiL  Hydrargyri  laxanies, 
(P.  E.  1744,)  and  the  PiL  MereuriaUs,  (P.  L 
1746,)  are  similar. 

PILLS,  MORRISON'S.  Prep.-^\.  {Jfom- 
S0Ti*s  Pills f  No.  1.)  Aloes  and  cream  of  taitar, 
equal  parts  ;  mucilage  q.  s.  to  form  a  pill  mass.^ — 
2.  (Morrison^s  Pills,  No.  2.)  Gamboge  3ij ;  aloes 
3iij  ;  colocynth  3j  ;  cream  of  tartar  3iv ;  «rop  to 
mix.  Both  the  above  are  purgative;  the  latter 
strongly  so.     Dose  of  either,  5  to  15  gxs. 

PILLS,  NAPOLEON'S  PECTORAL  Prep. 
Ipecacuanha  30  grs. ;  powdered  squills  ami  am- 
moniacum,  of  each  40  grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix ;  (fi- 
vide  into  24  pills.  It  is  said  that  the  above  was  t 
favorite  remedy  with  the  late  emperor  of  Frai« 
for  difficulty  of  breathing,  bronchitis,  and  varioji 
aflections  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  Dose.  2 
pilld  night  and  morning. 

PILLS,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Night  Pills.  Awv 
DYNE  DO.  Opiate  Da  Pil.  Opii  sive  Thebaic^ 
(P.  E.)  Opium  and  conserve  of  red  roses,  ofeaek 
1  part ;  sulphate  of  potash  3  parts ;  mix,  a&d  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  pills,  as  as 
anodyne  or  soporific.  Each  pill  contains  1  gr.  of 
opium. 

PILLS.  OPIUM  AND  SOAP.  Syn.  Cob- 
POUND  Soap  Pills.  Laudanuh,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Pn. 
SAPONACEiB,  (P.  L.  1745.)  P.  Opii,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
P.  Sapoms  cum  Opio,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  &  P.D.) 
PiLULA  Saponis  composite,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Pre^ 
(P.  L.)  Powde||d  opium  f  ss  ;  Castile  soap  |^ ; 
beat  togetl^HHn  excellent  anodyne  and  sspo- 
rific.  Dose.j^f  10  gm.  CoDtains  one-fifth  dfy 
opium. 

PILLS,  PECTORAL.  Prep.  (Hagjait) 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  and  squills,  of  each  ^iv ; 
acetate  of  morphia  16  grs. ;  Castile  soap  Jj;  mix, 
and  divide  into  192  pills.  A  most  excellent  pec- 
toral.    Dose.  1  to  3,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

PILLS,  PETER'S.  Prep.  Aloes,  jalap.  Bcam- 
mony,  and  gamboge,  of  eac^  3ij ;  calomel  Sj ;  b^t 
into  a  mass  with  rectified  .spirit  of  wine.  A  per- 
erful  .cathartic. 

PILLS,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Pil.  Rhjei.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  rhubarb  9  parts :  acetate  of 
potash  1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  5  parts ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Stomachic ;  puifrative^ 
Dose.  2  to  4  pills. 

PILLS,  RHUBARB,  (COMPOUND.)  Svs 
PiL.  Rhei  comp.,  (P.  L. and  E.)  Prep.—\.  (F.'U) 
Powdered  rhubarb  ^  ;  powdeicd  aloes  5rj ;  pow- 
dered myrrh  3iv  ;  Castile  soap  3j  ;  oil  of  caravav 
f  3ss ;  sirup  q.  s.  to  make  a  pill  mass. — 2.  (P-  ^ 
1839.)  Rhubarb  12  parts;  aloes  9  parts;  myrrh 
I  and  soap,  of  each  6  parts ;  confection  of  red  roses 
5  parts ;  oil  of  peppermint  1  part ;  mix.  aud  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  piMs.— 3.  (P.  E.  1817.  Edinkurgh 
Pills.)  As  the  last,  but  beaten  np  with  ^rup  of 
orange  peel  instead  of  conserve  of  roees.  *«*  All 
the  above  are  tonic,  stomachic,  and  mildly  pur|ft- 
tive.    Dose.  10  to  20  gn. 
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PILLS  OF  RHUBARB  AND  IRON.  Syn, 
Pu.  RHiBi  ET  Fbrri.  Prep.  (p.  E.)  Dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  4  parts ;  extract  of  rhubarb  10  parts ; 
conserve  of  rodes  5  parts ;  divide  into  5  gr.  pills. 
Tonic  ;  stomachic.     Dose.  2  to  4  pills. 

PILLS,  RUDIUS'S.  Prep.  Colocynth  pulp 
3tj  ;  agaric,  black  hellebore,  and  turpethum  root, 
of  each  Jas  ;  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves,  of  each 
9tj  ;  rectified  spirit  f  x  ;  digest  4  days,  express  the 
tincture,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Formerly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  ca- 
thartics, in  troublesome  constipation.  Dose.  5  to 
30_ro. 

PILLS,  SADILLOTS  FEBRIFUGE.  Prep. 
Disulphate  of  quinine  12  grs. ;  powdered  opium  3 
gn. ;  confection  of  opium  10  grs.,  or  q.  s.  for  12 
pills.  Dose.  1  pill  every  hour  or  two,  in  the  inter- 
miiiiiion  of  an  ague. 

PILLS,  SAGAPENUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syit.  Piii.  Saoapeni  cohp.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Saga- 
penum  ^  ;  aloes  Sss  ;  sirup  of  ginger  q.  s.  Dose. 
5  to  20  grs.,  as  a  stimulant  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
with  flatulence. 

PILLS,  SCOTS.  Prep.  1.  Aloes  9  lbs.; 
jalap  3  lbs. ;.  ginger  )  lb. ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  oz. ; 
treacle  21  oz. ;  mix. — 2.  Aloes  1  lb. ;  colocynth 
4  fn. ;  scammony  and  gamboge,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  oil 
of  aniseed  2  dr.';  mix  with  sirup,  and  divide  into  5 
gb  pills.     A  good  purgative  pill. 

PILLg,  SCOTS.  (Anderson's.)  Prep.  1. 
{Pil.  Andersonis,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  and  gamboge,  of 
-vaeh  3vj  ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  sirup  to  mix. — 2.  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  1  lb. ;  jalap  4  oz. ;  black  hellebore  2 
oz. ;  subcarbonate  of  potash  1  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  ^ 
oz  ;  sirup  q.  s.  The  last  is  a  good  purge,  but  the 
first  is  the  most  powerful.  ^^ 

PILLS,  SPEEDIMAN'S.  ^^TAloes  1  lb. ; 
myrrh,  rhubarb,  and  extract  |||^Himomile,  of 
each  4  oz. ;  oil  of  chamomile  i  ^e|^ix.  An  ex- 
cdlent  tonic  and  stomachic  purge. 

PILLS,  SQfUILL.  Syn.  Pil.  Scilub,  (P.  E.) 
PiL.  SciLLiB  CoMP.  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Powdered  squills  3j  ;  ginger  and  ammoniacum,  of 
each  3ij  ;  soap  3iij  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix.  An  excel- 
lent expectorant  and  diuretic.  Dose.  5  to  20  grs., 
in  coughs,  chronic  bronchial  aflfeetions,  &c.  It 
soon  spoils. 

PILLS,  STARKEY'S.  Prep.  Extract  of 
opium  ^iv ;  mineral  bezoar  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
f  ij ;  saffron  and  Virginian  snake  root,  of  each  ^  ; 
fc$tarkey*s  soap  lb.  ss ;  oil  of  sassafras  Jss ;  tincture 
of  antimony  (old)  f^ij;  mix.  Anodyne.  Dose. 
3  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  STOERCK'S.  Prep.  Extract  of 
hemlock  3j ;  powdered  hemlock  q.  s.  to  make  a 
pill  mass;  divide  into  2-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  to  4 
twice  a  day,  in  various  glandular  and  visceral  en- 
lar^ments,  pulmonary  flections,  cancer,  scrofula, 
neuralgia.  Sic. 

PILLS,  STORAX.  Syn.  Pil.  Sttracis,  (P. 
E.)  Pil.  Sttracis  Comp.,  (P.  L.)  Prep  (P.  L.) 
Strained  storax  3iij ;  powdered  opium  and  saffron, 
of  each  3j  ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Dose.  5  to  10  gn., 
in  chronic  coughs,  &c. 

PILLS,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  Pil.  Stkvch- 
ftiM.  Prep,  (Majendie.)  Strychnia  2  grs. ;  con- 
servo  of  roses  3ss ;  mix,  divide  into  24  pUJs  and 
■Iver  them. 

FILLS,  TANJORE.    Syn.  East  India  Piua 


Carnatio  Snaice  do.  Asiatic  do.  Pil.  Arsbnioi. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White  arMnic  1  gr. ;  black  pep* 
per  12  grs. ;  triturate  well,  add  powdered  gum  2 
grsi,  and  water  q.  s.  to  make  a  pill  mass  ;  divide 
into  15  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  after  a  meal.  Com- 
monly employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  syphilis, 
elephantiasis,  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  as 
a  preventive  of  canine  madness. 

PILLS,  TONIC.  Prep.  1.  (Thomson.)— a. 
Rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each  Sas ;  extract  of 
chamomile  3j ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  or 
3  twice  a  day  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis. — b.  Ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each 
3j  ;  divide  into  20  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  twice  a  day 
in  fluor  albus  and  scrofula. — 2.  (Collier.)  a.  Tar- 
trate of  iron  and  extract  of  gentian,  of  each  3j ; 
oil  of  cinnamon  2  drops ;  for  30  pills.  Dose.  3  to 
6,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  A  good  stomachic  tonic. — > 
b.  Oxide  of  zinc  38s,  (or  sulphate  3j  ;)  myrrh  3ij  ; 
camphor  Sj ;  confection  of  hips  to  mix ;  for  40 
pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  pills  3  times  a  day,  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  other  nervous  disorders,  debility,  6lc. 
— 3.  Sulphate  of  iron,  ginger,  and  myrrh,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  roses  to  mix.  Divide  into  4 
gr.  pilla  Dose.  I  twice  a  day  ;  in  debility,  &c. — 
4.  Powdered  myrrh  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
3j ;  sulphate  of  quinine  38s ;  powdered  capsicum 
15  giB. ;  conserve  to  mix ;  divide  into  60  pills. 
Dose.  1  or  2  twice  or  thrice  a  day  in  debility,  dys* 
pepsia,  ague,  Slc — 5.  (PiL  TonioB  Bacheri.  P 
Cod.)  Alkaline  extract  of  hellebore,  and  extract 
of  myrrh,  of  each  3ij  ;  powdered  holy  thistle  3j ; 
mix  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pills^ — 6.  {Pil.  Tonic<B 
Stahlii.)  Powdered  iron  filings,  gum  ammoniacum, 
and  extract  of  lesser  centaury,  (chiroaia  centau- 
rium,)  of  each  3j  ;  sirup  of  fumitory  q.  s.  to  mix. 

PILLS,  VERATRIA.  Syn.  Pii.  Vbratria 
Prep.  (Turnbull.)  Veratria  1  gr. ;  extract  of  hen- 
bane and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  12  grs. ;  mix» 
and  divide  into  12  pills.  Dose.  1  every  3  hours  ; 
in  dropsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  paralysis,  nervous 
palpitations,  &;c. 

PILLS,  WARD'S  ANTIMONIAL.  Prep. 
Glass  of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  4  oz. ;  dragon's 
blood  1  oz. ;  mountain  wine  q.  s.  to  make  a  mass ; 
divide  Into  1^-gr.  pills.     Emetic. 

PILLS,  WORM.  Syn.  Pil.  Verhipuos  vel 
ANTHELMiNTiCiic  Prep.  1.  (Peschier.)  Ethereal 
extract  of  malefern  30  drops ;  extract  of  dandelion 
3j ;  powdered  gum  q.  s.  for  30  pills.  Dose,  6  to 
20  or  more,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  strong 
dose  of  castor  oil. — 2.  Calomel  ^ ;  sugar  Jiss ; 
mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  240  pills.  Dose.  1 
or  2  over  night  followed  by  a  strong  dose  of  castor 
oil  early  the  next  morning. — 3.  Gamboge  8  grs. ; 
calomel  5  grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix.  For  a  morning's 
dose. 

PIMARIC  ACID,  obtained  by  Laurent  from 
the  turpentine  of  pinus  maritima,  by  the  action  of 
hot  alcohol.  By  distillation  in  vacuo  it  yields  py- 
romaric  acid,  and  under  ordinary  pressure  ptma- 
rone.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  axo- 
marie  af  id. 

PIM ENTIC  ACID.    Heavy  oil  of  pimento. 

PINIC  ACID.  The  portion  of  common  white 
resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  -883. 

1»INK,  BROWN.  Prep.  French  berries  and 
pearlash,  of  each  1  lb. ;  fustic  chips  ^  lb. ;  water 
li  gallons;  boil  in  a  tin  or  pewter  vessel,  and 
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■train  through  flannel  while  hot;  then  dissolve 
alum  1^  Ibe.,  in  hot  water  2^  gallons,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  strained  decoction  as  long  as  a  sedi- 
ment falls ;  wash  the  latter,  drain  and  dry.  Some 
persons  omit  the  fustic.  Used  as  a  yellow  pigment 
Is  a  fine  glazing  color  when  ground  in  linseed  and 
used  with  drying  oil. 

PINK,  DUTCH.  Prep.  French  berries  1  lb.; 
turmeric  ^  lb. ;  alum  ^  lb. ;  water  1  ^  gallon ;  boil 
^  an  hour,  strain,  evaporate  to  2  quarts,  add  whit- 
ing 3  lbs.,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  Starch  or 
white  lead  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  whit- 
ing, to  give  it  a  body.  Golden  yellow.  Used  as 
a  pigment. 

PINK  DYE.  Prep.  Washed  safflowers  2  oz. ; 
subcarbonate  of  potash  3  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  7  oz. ; 
digest  2  hours,  add  water  1  lb. ;  digest  for  3  hours 
more,  and  add  lemon  juice  q.  s.  to  strike  a  rose  color. 
Used  as  a  cosmetic  and  to  dye  silk  stockings. 

PINK,  ENGLISH.  Syn,  Lioht  Pink.  Pre- 
pared like  Dutch  pink,  but  with  more  whiting. 

PINK,  ROSE.  Whiting  colored  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  Brazil  wood  and  pearlash.  A  very  pretty 
color,  but  does  not  stand.  It  is  always  kept  in  the 
damp  state.  The  color  may  be  varied  by  substi- 
tuting alum  for  pearlash,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  spirits  of  tin. 

PINK  SAUCERS.  Pr«p.  WeU  washed  saf- 
flower  8  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  2  oz. ;  water  2 
gallons;  infuse,  strain,  add  French  chalk,  scraped 
nne  with  Dutch  rushes,  4  lbs. ;  mix  well,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  color  on  it  by  adding  a  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid;  collect  the  red  powder,  drain,  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gum,  and  apply  the  paste 
to  the  saucers.  Less  chalk  may  be  used  for  a  very 
fine  article. 

PIPERINE.  Syn.  Piperina.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Treat  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper  with  a  so- 
lution of  potash,  (1  to  100  ;)  wash  the  residue  with 
water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  it  evapo- 
rate spoutaneoosly.  White,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
fusible,  and  crystalline ;  reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  6  to  12  gns.  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

PITCH,  BURGUNDY.  Syn.  Pix  Burgun- 
DiCA.  Pix  ABiBTfNA,  (P.  L.)  "  The  true  Burgun- 
dy pitch,  so  often  prescribed  for  plasters,  intended 
to  produce  a  mild  counter-irritation,  is  the  resin  of 
the  pinus  abiea.  It  appears  that  the  importation 
of  this  substance  has  for  some  years  past  been 
gradually  lessening  in  amount,  in  consequence  of 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  factitious  pitch,  made  by 
melting  common  resin  together  with  linseed-oil, 
and  coloring  the  niass  with  annotto.  Mr.  Cooley, 
in  *  The  Chemist,'  July,  1844,  says,  this  is  well 
known  among  manufacturmg  dniggists,  the  small- 
est difference  of  price  inducing  those  gentlemen  to 
substitute  the  spurious  for  the  genuine  article. — 
*The  physiological  action  of  the  two  articles  is 
considerably  different,  since  Burgundy  pitch  acts 
upon  the  skin  as  a  powerful  local  irritant,  exciting 
a  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  producing  a  pimply  eruption,  and  van  ex- 
udation of  purulent  matter  from  the  cuticle  on 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  effects 
when  employed  as  a  plaster  in  all  cases  where 
warmth,  support,  and  long  adhesion  to  the  skin 
are  desirable,  and  in  the  latter  quality  no  substance 
equals  it.    I  have  worn  a  puro  Burgundy  pitch- 


plaster  on  my  chest  from  November  until  the  fol- 
lowing April,  and  it  was  still  adhesive.  The  fac- 
titious Burgundy  pitch  has  similar  properties,  but 
in  an  immensely  less  degree.'  We  cannot  niffi- 
ciently  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  practices  as 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurious  dnig^" 
(Lancet.) 

The  article  above  alluded  to  is  made  by  melting 
good  yellow  resin  1  cwt,  with  linseed  oil  I  gallon, 
and  palm  oil  (bright)  q.  s.  to  color.  The  mam  is 
next  allowed  to  cool  considerably,  and  then  {Milled 
with  the  hands  in  the  same  way  as  lead  plaster  n 
treated,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  bladders  or 
"  stands"  for  use.  The  pulling  or  working  destroys 
the  translucency  of  the  resin,  and  imparts  the 
opacity  of  foreign  Burgundy  pitch.  Water  may 
be  employed  to  cool  it  down.  Annotto  is  often 
substituted  for  palm  oil  as  a  coloring.  The  adifi- 
tion  of  some  of  the  droppings  or  bottoms  of  Can- 
ada balsam,  Chio  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  &c., 
will  render  this  article  equal  to  foreign  pitch ;  but 
in  commerce  this  is  never  attempted,  the  aim  be 
ing  only  the  production  of  a  lively  color  with 
moderate  toughness.  A  common  melting-pan  and 
fire  (if  clean  and  carefully  managed)  will  succeed 
sufficiently;  but,  of  course,  both  for  safely  and 
convenience,  steam  is  preferable,  and,  on  the  large 
scale,  almost  indispensable.  A  good  workman 
will  pull  and  put  into  stands  or  casks  about  5  cirf 
daily,  or  from  1  cwt.  to  3  cwt  in  bladdens  the 
latter  quantity  depending  on  the  size  of  the  faiad- 
ders ;  the  small  bladden)  occup}nng  much  kiSKer, 
from  the  greater  loss  of  time  in  tying,  cuttingj-Jc^:. 

PITTACALL.  (From  «rro,  pitch,  and  <aXi^, 
beautiful.)  A  substance  resembling  indigo,  ob- 
tained by  Reichenbach  from  a  certain  portion  o( 
oil  of  tar,  by  the  action  of  bar}'ta.  It  gives  a  fast 
blue  dye  to  cotton  mordanted  with  tin  and  alum. 

PLASTER.  Syn.  Emplastrum,  {Lat.,  from 
CfdrXavcrca,  to  spread  upon.)  Plasters  are  rxiemal 
applications  that  possess  sufficient  consistence  net 
to  adhere  to  the  fingers  when  cold,  but  which  be- 
come soft  and  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  nnc- 
tuous  substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  po^* 
ders,  or  to  wax,  or  resin.  Plasters  are  usually 
formed  while  warm  into  ^  lb.  rolls,  about  8  or  9 
inches  long,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  When  want- 
ed for  use,  a  little  is  melted  off"  the  roll  by  means 
of  a  heated  iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leather, 
linen,  or  silk.  The  less  adhesive  plasten:,  when 
spread,  are  usually  surrounded  with  a  margin  of 
resin  plaster  to  make  them  adhere.  In  the  pn^p- 
aration  of  plasters,  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  or 
steam  should  alone  be  employed.  On  the  laifs 
scale,  well  cleaned  and  polished  copper,  or  tinned 
copper  pans,  surrounded  with  iron  jackets,  supplied 
with  high-pressure  steam,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  resins  and  gum  resins  that  enter  inls 
their  composition,  should  be  previously  puriOed  by 
straining.  After  the  ingredients  are  mixed  »nd 
the  mass  has  acquired  sufficient  consisteBce  by 
cooling,  portions  of  it  are  taken  in  the  bandi 
anointed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  well  pdled  or 
worked  till  it  becomes  solid  enough  to  ibnn  into 
rolls.  To  promote  the  cooling  of  the  plaster  it  is 
usual  to  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  and  to  expose  it 
to  the  action  of  tlie  fluid  by  working  it  about, 
after  which  it  must  be  well  pulled  in  the  hands  ts 
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remote  the  water.  Many  plastets,  as  those  of 
lead  and  resin,  derive  much  of  their  whiteness  and 
beaaty  from  this  treatment.  White  piasten  are 
not,  however,  always  tiie  best,  but  they  are  those 
which  are  most  admired  and  sought  after. 

PLASTER,  AMMONIACUM.  Syn.  Em- 
PLASTRUM  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
Ia)  Ammoniacum  (strained)  Jv ;  distilled  vinegrar 
Jviij ;  dissolve  and  evaporate.  The  F.  D.  orders 
vinegar  of  squills  ^  pint.  Adhesive,  stimulant, 
and  resolvent     In  scrofula,  indolent  swellings, 

PLASTER,  AMMONIACUM  AND  MER- 
CURY. Sun.  Emp.  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargy- 
10,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  E.  Ammon.  et  Hydra rgyri, 
(P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Olive  oil  3j ;  heat  it  in  a 
mortar,  add  flowers  of  sulphur  8  grs. ;  triturate, 
ail4  mercury  Jiij  ;  again  triturate  till  the  globules 
are  extinguished,  then  add  it  to  ammoniacum 
tsttained)  lb.  j,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix 
well  As  the  last,  but  more  powerful.  *|^*  This 
plaster  cannot  be  rolled  till  considerably  cooled, 
and  must  not  be  put  into  water. 

IL  ( Wholesale.)  Mercury  38  oz. ;  prepared  se- 
turn  \  lb. ;  triturate  as  last,  and  add  the  mixture 
to  strained  ammoniacum  10  lbs.  Fine  blue  color 
and  quickly  made. 

PLASTER.  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Stomach 
TER.  Emp.  Aromaticdm.  Frep.  (P.  D.) 
(trained  frankincense  (thus)  Jiij  ;  beeswax  Jss ; 
lelt,  and  when  considerably  cooled,  add  powdered 
ion  3vj  ;  oils  of  allspice  and  lemons,  of  each 
3ij.  *«*  Must  not  be  put  into  water.  Stimu- 
lant ;  applied  over  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  pain, 
naasea,  flatulence,  &c.     Some  add  camphor  3j. 

PLASTER,  ASAFGETIDA  Syn.  Emp.  As- 
SAFiETio  A.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Lead  plaster  and  strained 
asafoetida,  of  each,  Jij ;  strained  galbanum  and 
beeswax,  of  each,  Jj ;  melt  together.  *»»  Must 
not  be  pnt  into  water.  Antispasmodic.  Applied 
to  the  stomach  or  abdomen  in  hysteria,  or  to  the 
chest  in  booping-congh. 

PLASTER,  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Emp. 
BeLLADONNiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ex- 
tract' of  deadly  nightshade  ^iss ;  resin  plaster, 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  Jiij ;  mix.  A  powerful 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic ;  m  neuralgia  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  as  an  application  to  painful 
tomors.  The  plaster  of  the  shops  is  usually  defi- 
cient In  extract.  The  following  is  a  form  I  have 
teen  used  in  the  wholesale  trade: — Lead  plaster 
and  resin  plaster,  of  each,  2^  lbs. ;  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna li  lbs.  This  plaster  must  not  be  pulled 
in  water. 

PLASTER,  BURGUNDY  PITCH.  Syn. 
Cephauj  plaster.  Emp.  cepralicum,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Emp.  Picis  BuROUNDiCiB,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Emp.  Picis  oomp.,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824.)  Emp.  Pi- 
cis, (P.  L.  1836,  &  P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bur- 
gundy pitch  lb.  ij ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  (thus) 
Ib-i;  yellow  rosin  and  beeswax,  of  each,  Jiv ; 
melt,  add  olive  oil  and  water,  of  each,  fij  ;  6X- 
pnssed  oil  of  mace  g  ;  and  boil  to  a  proper  con- 
Mtence.  Stimulant  and  cotmter-irritant.  Applied 
to  the  chest  in  pulmonary  affections,  to  the  joints 
in  rheumatism,  and  to  the  loins  in  Inmbago.  It  is 
a  (;ood  warm  plaster  to  wear  on  the  chest  during 
winter.  *^*  The  pitch  plaster  of  the  shops  is 
made  as  follows :  Factitious  Burgundy  pitch,  bright 


colored,  42  lbs. ;  palm  oil  (bright)  |  lb. ;  beeswax 
(bright)  5  lbs. ;  ^elt,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
oil  of  mace  6  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  1  oz. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES.  Syn.  Bus- 
TERiNG  Plaster.  Emp.  Lytta,  (P.  L.  1809.) 
Emp.  Cantuaridis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P. 
L.)  Wax  plaster  lb.  iss  ;  lard  lb.  ss  ;  melt,  and  when 
considerably  cooled,  add  finely  powdered  Spanish 
flies  lb.  j,  and  stir  till  stiff. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Canthuridcs, 
resin,  beeswax,  and  suet,  of  each,  ^ij  ;  mix  as  last. 
Used  to  raise  blisters.  It  should  be  spread  on  lea- 
ther with  a  cold  knife,  and  surrounded  with  a 
mai^n  of  resin  plaster.  A  piece  of  thin  muslin  or 
tissue  paper  is  usually  placed  between  tiie  plaster 
and  the  skin  to  prevent  absorption. — 3.  {Whole- 
sale.) Flies  and  yellow  rosin,  of  each,  6  lbs.; 
suet  10  lbs.;  beeswax  and  lard,  of  each,  4  lbs. 
*i^*  The  above  should  be  rolled  in  starch  powder, 
and  not  with  oil. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Emp.  Cantharidis  comp.  Prep* 
(P.  £.)  Venice  turpentine  ^ivss ;  Burgundy  pitch 
and  cantharides,  of  dach,  ^iij ;  beeswax  3j ;  ver- 
digris |6s ;  black  pepper  and  powder  mustard,  of 
each,  oij  ;  mix.     Stronger  than  the  last 

PLASTER,  COURT.  Syn.  Sticking  Plas- 
ter. Emp.  adhksivum  Anglicum,  (Ph.  Bor.) 
Prep.  1.  (Paris.)  Black  silk  or  sarsenet  is  strained 
and  brushed  over  10  or  12  times  with  the  follow- 
ing composition : — Balsam  (gum)  of  benzoin  ^  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  a  separate  ves- 
sel dissolve  1  oz.  of  isinglass  in  as  little  water  as 
possible ;  strain  each  solution,  mix,  and  decant  the 
clear.  It  is  applied  warm.  When  the  last  coat  is 
quite  dry,  a  finishing  coat  must  be  given  with  a 
solution  of  4  oz.  of  Chio  turpentine  in  6  oz.  of 
tincture  of  benzoin^ — 2.  Isinglass  1  oz. ;  dissolve 
in  proof  spirit  12  oz. ;  add  tincture  of  benzoin  2 
oz. ;  give  5  or  6  coats,  and  finish  off  as  last^^. 
Isinglass  1  oz. ;  water  3  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  tincture 
of  benzoin  1  oz. ;  apply  as  above,  and  finish  off 
with  a  coat  of  tincture  of  benzoin  or  tincture  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  *«*  GoldbeatcV  skin  is  now  fre- 
quently substituted  for  sarsenet. 

PLASTER,  CUMIN.  Syn.  Emp.  cyminl  K 
cuMiNL  Prep.  (P.  L.  1824.)  Burgundy  pitch  lb.iij ; 
beeswax  ^iij  ;  melt,  and  add  cumin  see<^,  caraway 
do.,  and  laurel  berries,  (all  in  fine  powder,)  of  each 
5iij  ;  water  and  olive  oil,  of  each  f  Jiss. — 2.  Yellow 
rosin  7  lbs.;  beeswax  and  linseed  oil,  of  each, 
i  lb. ;  powdered  cumin  and  caraway  seeds,  of 
each,  7  oz. ;  mix.  Discutient ;  applied  to  the 
stomach  and  belly  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulence, 
and  also  to  indolent  tumors. 

PLASTER,  GALBANUM.  Syn.  ¥ellow 
Diachylon.  Gum  do.  Emp.  Galbani  comp.,  (P. 
L.  1824.)  Emp.  Galbani,  (P.  L.  1836  &  P.  D.) 
£.  GuMMOsuM,  (P.  E.)  Pre;i.— 1.  (P.  h.).  Lead 
plaster  lb.  iij ;  resin  of  spruce  fir  ^iij ;  melt,  add 
common  turpentine  (Venice)  3x ;  strained  galba- 
num ^viij^ — ^2.  (Wholesale.)  Lead  plaster  42  lbs. ; 
yellow  rosin  12  lbs. ;  strained  galbanum  2  lbs. ; 
strained  asafoetida  1  ok.  Stimulant  and  resol- 
vent 

PLASTERS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Sparadrapdm 
PRO  Fonticulis.  Prep.  Beeswax  lb.  ss ;  Bur- 
gundy pitch  and  Chk>  turpentine,  of  each  Jiv; 
vermilion  and  orris  powder,  of  each  Jj ;  musk  4 
grs. ;  melt,  spread  upon  linen,  polish  with  a  smooth 
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piece  of  giasB  moistened  with  water,  and  cat  into 
pieces. 

PLASTER,  KENNEDY'S  CORN.  Prep, 
Wax  lb.  j ;  Venice  turpentine  ^iv ;  verdigria  Jigs  ; 
spread  on  cloth,  out,  polish,  and  put  12  bits  into 
each  box. 

PLASTER,  LEAD.  Syn.  Diachtlon. 
White  do.  Simple  do.  DiAPAjuiE.  Diachylon 
SIMPLEX,  (P.  L.  1720.)  £mp.  commune,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  E.  Lytbaroyri,  (P.  L.  1788,  P.  E.  &  D.) 
Em  p.  Plumbi,  (P.  L  1809,  and  since.)  Prep» 
I.  (P.  L.)  Finely -powdered  litharge  lb.  vj  ;  olive 
oil  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  the  consistence 
of  a  plaster,  adding  more  water  if  required. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Litharge  Jv  ;  olive  oil  f  Jxij ;  water 
f  |iij.     As  last 

III.  (Otto  Kohnke.)  For  each  pound  of  Utharge 
employed,  add  \  pint  of  colorless  vinegar,  (each 
ounce  of  which  is  capable  of  saturating  Siss  of 
carbonate  of  potash  ;)  boil  until  all  moisture  is 
evaporated,  and  until  only  a  few  stris  of  litharge 
rise  to  the  surface,  then  remove  the  heat,  add 
gradually  |  to  ^  as  much  vinegar  as  before,  and 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

IV.  (Whole9dU.)—a,  Genoa  oil  60  lbs. ;  litharge 
30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons— 6.  Oil  70  lbs. ; 
litharge  30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons. 

Remarks.  The  London  College  orders  too  little 
oil.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  forms  produce 
beautiful  plasters,  and  so  does  the  third,  provided 
enough  oil  be  used.  The  proper  proportion  of 
litharge  is  1  lb.  to  every  2^  lbs.  of  oil,  (C.  Watt,) 
and  without  this  is  used,  the  plaster  speedily  gets 
hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  its  adhesiveness.  The 
process  consists  in  putting  the  water  and  litharge 
into  a  clean  and  polished  tinned-copper  or  copper 
pan,  mixing  them  well  together  with  a  spatula, 
adding  the  oil,  dnd  boiling  with  constant  stirring 
till  the  plaster  is  brittle,  when  thoroughly  cold. 
This  process  usually  occupies  from  4  to  5  hours, 
but  by  adopting  the  third  formula,  an  excellent 
plaster  may  be  made  in  15  or  20  minutes.  To 
render  this  plaster  very  white,  it  is.  usual  to  sub- 
mit it  to  laborious  pulhng. 

Use.  As  a  simple  strapping,  but  principally  as  a 
basis  for  other  plasters. 

PLASTER,  MELILOT.  Syn.  Emp.  Mbli- 
LOTL  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Fresh  melilot,  chop- 
ped small,  lb.  vj  ;  suet  lb.  iij  ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain 
with  pressure,  and  add  yellow  rosin  lb.  viij  ;  bees- 
wax lb  iv.  Stimulant  Used  to  dress  blisters, 
&>c.  The  greater  portion  of  this  plaster  in  the 
shops  is  colored  with  verdigris,  and  is  frequently 
made  without  the  herb.  I  have  seen  the  follow- 
ing form  used  in  the  wholesale  trade: — ^Yellow 
rosin  18  lbs. ;  green  ointment  4^  lbs. ;  yellow 
wax  3  lbs. ;  finely-powdered  verdigris  to  give  a 
deep-green  color. 

PLASTER,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Emp. 
Hydrargtri,  (P.  L.  &.  £.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  lb.j;  melt,  add  mercury  Jiij,  previously 
"  killed"  by  trituration  with  balsam  of  sulphur 
f3j^-42.  (Wholesale.)  Mercury  7  lbs. ;  prepared 
sevum  ^  lb. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  disappear, 
and  add  it  to  lead  plaster,  melted  by  a  gentle 
heat  36  lbs. ;  stir  well  together.  Very  fine  Uue  or 
lead  color.  Used  as  a  discutient  in  glandular  en- 
laigements,  and  other  swellings ;  and  also  applied 
mrer  the  hepatic  regions  in  liver  complaints. 


PLASTER^  OPIUM.  Syn.  Emp.  Orn,  (P.  L 
E.&.D.)  Prep.  I,  (P.  L.)^  Lead  plaster  Ik  j ; 
melt,  add  powdered  thus  Jiij  ;  mix,  and  fuilher 
add  powdered  opium  5*  't  water  f  ^viij,  and  boi 
to  a  proper  consistence.  The  other  Colleges  omit 
the'  water,  and  use  Burgundy  pitch  for  tha 
Used  as  an  anodyne. 

IL  (Wholesale.)  Lead  plaster  10  lbs:;  yellow 
resin  30  oz. ;  powdered  opium  4  oz. 

PLASTER,  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn.  Inn 
Plaster.  Frankincense  do.  Strengthesibo 
DO.  Emp.  Roborans.  E.  Fbrri  Oxydl  £. 
Fe&ri,  (P.  E.)  E.  Thuris,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  L 
(P.  £.)  Lead  plaster  Jiij ;  yellow  resin  3vj ;  bees- 
wax 3iij ;  melt  together,  then  add  red  oxide  d 
uon  ^,  previously  triturated  with  olive  oil  f  Smv. 

II.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Thu^  lb.  ss ;  dragon's  bloed 
Jiij  ;  lead  plaster  lb.  ij. 

m.  (WhoUside.)  Lead  plaster  (dry)  72 lbs.; 
powdered  yellow  resin  12  lbs. ;  crocus  msitii 
(lively  colored)  14  lbs.;  olive  oil  1  quart  Iraa 
plaster  is  strengthening  and  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  mechanical  support  in  muscnlar  re- 
laxation, weakness  of  the  joints,  &c.,  eqwcially 
by  public  dancers. 

PLASTER,  OXYCROCEUM.  Syn.  Emp. 
OxYCROCEUM.  Pre|>— I.  (P.  E.  1744*)  Bees- 
wax lb.  j  ;  black  pitch  and  strained  galbanum,  of 
each  lb.  ss ;  melt,  and  add  Venice  tnipentine, 
powdered  myrrh,  and  olibannm,  of  each  Ji/j; 
powdered  saffron  Jij.— 2.  {Wholesale.)  fiiack 
pitch  9  lbs. ;  black  roeui  10^  lbs. ;  beeswax  and 
lard,  of  each  2^  lbs. ;  melt  together.  Warm ; 
discutient 

PLASTER,  PARACELSUS.  Syn.  Em. 
Sttpticdm.  Prep.  Lead  plaster  28  Iba. ;  galbanum 
plaster  2  lbs. ;  powdered  white  canella,  and  gam 
thus,  of  each  1^  lb. ;  melt  together. 

PLASTER,  RED  LEAD.  Syn.  Ejcp.  b 
MiNia  Made  as  lead  plaster,  but  with  red  lead 
instead  of  litharge.  If  boiled  to  perfect  drynes  it 
forms  the  Emp.  i  minio  fuscum.  Lead  piaster, 
colored  with  red  lead,  is  usually  sold  for  it 

PLASTER,  RESIN.  Syn.  Adhssivb  PLAsrti. 
Batnton's  do.  Emp.  REsiNii,  (P.  L.)  £.  Rsauf- 
osDM,  (P.  £.)  E.  LrrhAROTRi  cum  Rbsina,  (P. 
D.)  E.  AoHEsrvDM.  Prep^ — 1.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  (dry)  lb.  iij  ;  melt,  and  add  yellow  resin 
(powdered)  lb.  ss.  Principally  used  as  a  strap' 
ping  for  dressing  ulcers,  retaining  the  lips  of  eota 
and  wounds  In  contact,  Suu — 2,  (WholesaU.) 
Lead  plaster  (dry)  60  lbs. ;  pale  yellow  lesin 
(powdered)  10  lbs. 

PLASTER,  SOAP.  Syn,  Emp.  SArowis, 
(P.  L.E.&D.)  Preff.  (P.  L.)  Litharge  piaster 
lb.  iij  ;  soap  (white)  sliced  lb.  ss ;  melt  together, 
and  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  If  it  contaiaf 
water  it  will  crumble.  Discutient ;  in  abrasions,  kc. 

PLASTER,  SOAP,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Emp.  Saponis  comp.  vel  adherens.  Prep.  (P.  !>.) 
Soap  plaster  Jij  ;  resin  plaster  |iij  ;  melt  togetbff. 
Used  in  abrasions,  &c.  ^^*  Neither  of  the  above 
must  be  put  into  water. 

PLASTER,  VERDIGRIS.  Sys.  Corm 
Plaster.  Emp.  iBRUcnris.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.) 
Wax  4  oz. ;  Burgundy  pitch  2  oz. ;  melt,  add 
Venice  turpentine  and  powdered  vecdigrii,  ef  each 
loz. 

PLASTER,  WARMING.    Syn,  Eur.  CAUh 
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WMcam.  Pnp.  (P.  D.)  Burgundy  piioh  7 
parts;  melt,  and  add  plaatei  of  cantbarides  1 
part.  Soma  add  a  little  camphor.  Stimulant  and 
rubefacient.  Uted  in  cbest  complaints,  local 
pi4us,  &c. 

PLASTER,  WAX.  Syn.  Simple  Plawkr. 
Emp.  Attrahbns.  £.  Simplex,  (P.  E.)  £.  Cska, 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Yellow  wax  and  suet,  of 
each  lb.  iij  ;  yellow  resin  lb.  j ;  melt  and  strain.  A 
simple  dressing. 

PLATINIZING.  Proe.  L  (In  tJu  moist 
way.)  Solid  chloride  6f  platinum  1  part,  is  dis- 
solved in  water  100  parts,  and  to  this  solution  is 
added  cominon  salt  8  parts ;  or  still  better,  1  part 
>f  platlno-chloride  of  ammonia  and  8  parts  of  hy- 
ft  '>cblorate  of  ammonia  are  placed  in  a  flat  poroe- 
laii.  vessel.  32  to  40  parts  of  water  poored  over  it, 
the  vhole  heated  to  boUingr^  and  the  vessels  of 
coppe-  or  brass,  perfectly  bright,  are  placed  there* 
in.  Th>>y  will  be  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with 
a  brillian;  and  firmly-adhering  layer  of  platina. 

II.  {By  the  Electrotype.) — a.  Proceed  as  di- 
rected under  Voltaic  GiLOim>,  but  make  use  of  a 
dilute  eolutiob  of  the  double  chloride  of  soda  and 
platinum.  Three  immereions  suffice ;  between 
each  immcraion  It  is  necessary  ;to  dry  the  surface 
with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which 
it  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  levigated 
chalk.  When  copper  has  been  gilded  in  the 
uoist  way,  the  gilt  surface  has  not  always  a 
beautiful  tint;  but  if  the  copper  be  previously 
oovered  with  a  pellicle  of  pUitina,  a  very  beauti- 
ful golden  surface  may  be  produced.  (M.  Bo- 
ettger.) 

b.  (M.  Rudz.)  As  the  third  process  of  voltaic 
gilding,  (p.  335,)  but  using  double  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  potassium,  dissolved  in  caustic  potassa. 
This  solution  allows  of  platinizing  with  the  same 
facility  and  promptitude  as  in  gilding  or  silvering. 
*«*  Manufacturing  and  operafive  chemists  will 
find,  ill  this  process,  a  means  of  procuring  large 
capsules  of  platinized  brass,  which  combine  cheap- 
ness with  the  necessary  resistance  to  saline  or 
acid  solutions.  1  millegramme  of  platinum  is 
capable  of  perfectly  covering  50  square  millimetres, 
which  corresponds  to  a' thickness  of  1 -100,000th 
of  a  millimetre  Platinum,  thus  applied,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  crude  solution  of  platinum  ore, 
as  the  metals  which  accompany  it  do  not  injure 
the  effect     (Dumas.) 

PLATINUM.  Syju  Platina,  (from  plata. 
Span,  silver,)  A  heavy,  white-colored  metal, 
chiefly  imported  from  South  America,  where  it  is 
found  in  a  granular  form,  associated  with  some 
other  rare  metals.  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  21-25  to 
21-5  after  foiling,  being  the  heaviest  metal 
known,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  and 
power  of  resisting  heat,  and  acid  menstrua. 
Crude  platinum  is  purified  by  solution  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  somewhat  dilute,  precipitation  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  the  precipitate 
to  a  violent  heat.  The  metal  r^uced  in  an  ag- 
glutinated state,  may  be  rendered  more  compact 
by  pressure  while  red  hot.  Platinum  undergoes 
no  change  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  or  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  and  is  not  at- 
tacked by  any  of  the  pure  aciihi,  but  is  dissolved 
by  chlorine  and  nitromuriatic  acid,  though  with 
more  difficulty  than  gold.    Spongy  and  powdered 
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platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  caus. 
ing  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 
Flatinum  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  de- 
oxidizing substances  under  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  has  the  power  of  absorbuig  oxygen, 
and  again  imparting  it  to  combustible  substances, 
and  thus  causing  their  oxidation.  In  this  way 
alcohol  and  pyroxilic  spirit  may  be  converted  into 
the  acetic  and  formic  acids,  Sus,  (See  Acetic 
Acxn.) — Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Platinum  is  ob- 
tuned  by  digesting  protochloride  of  platinum  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potassa  in  very  slight  excess.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  the  acids,  forming  salts  of 
platinum^ — The  Binoxide,  Deutoxide,  or  Pea- 
oxide,  by  exactly  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
the  binoxide  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  adding 
pure  soda  to  the  filtered  solution,  so  as  to  precipi- 
tate only  half  the  oxide.  (Derzelius.) — The 
Sbsquioxide,  by  heating  fulminating  platinum  in 
nitrous  acid.  (£.  Davy.) — ^The  Protochloride, 
by  heating  the  bichloride  to  about  450^  ;  greenish 
gray. — The  Bichloride,  by  evaporating  the  nitro- 
muriatic solution  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat : 
red. — The  Protiodidb,  by  digesting  the  proto- 
chloride in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium; 
black.  (Lassaigne.) — The  PEiuaDiDE,  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  a  weak  solution  of 
the  bichloride ;  black.  (Lassaigne.) — The  Pro- 
tosulphurbt,  by  heating  the  yellow  ammoniacal 
chloride  with  ^  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  retort — 
The  Bisulphurbt,  by  dropping  a  solution  of  the 
bichloride  into  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium.— Fulminating  Platinum,  by  acting  on  sul- 
phate of  platinum  with  ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess.— ^The  Platino-bichloride  of  Potassium, 
J[>y  mixing  solutions  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporating ;  a  yellow 
powder,  or  small  octohedrolnk — The  Platino- 
bichloride  OF  Sodium,  as  the  last — The  Platino* 
BICHLORIDE  OF  Ammonia,  bji)>recipitating  a  strong 
solution  of  the  bichloride  by  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac ;  an  insoluble  yellow  powder. — The  Pla- 
TiNO-pROTOCHLORiDEs  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
way. — Platina-mohr  is  obtauied  by  melting  pla- 
tina ore  with  twice  its  weight  of  zinc,  powdering, 
digesting  first  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  zinc,  assisting  the 
action  of  the  menstruum  by  heat ;  it  is  then  di- 
gested in  potash  lye,  and  lastly  hi  puro  water. 
(Descotils.)  An  insoluble  grayish  black  powder, 
consisting  of  crude  platinum.  It  acts  like  pla- 
tinum black,  converting  alcohol  into  vinegar,  &c. 
It  explodes  by  heat  *«*  The  salts  of  platinum 
are  said  to  be  alterative.  The  bichloride  and  the 
sodio-chloride  have  been  employed  both  internally 
and  endermically  in  syphilis,  &C.  They  are 
poisonous* 

PLUMBAGINE.  A  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted by  M.  Dulong  from  the  roots  of  plumbago 
europea.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

POISON.  When  you  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  have  accidentally  swallowed  a  poisonous 
substance,  and  proper  medical  advice  is  not  at 
hand,  take  an  emetic.  This  may  be  done  almost 
instantaneously,  by  swallowing  a  cupful  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard.  If 
you  have  not  dry  mustard  in  the  house,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  have  a  mustard-pot,  and  a  quantity 
from  that  put  into  the  water  will  very  quickly 
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empty  the  stomach.  As  mustard  may  thas  prove 
of  so  much  use,  it  should  never  be  wantingf  in  any 
house;  but  even  should  there  be  no  mustard  at 
hand,  warm  water  by  itself  forms  a  tolerably  effi- 
cacious emetic.  (See  the  various  Poisons  for  then: 
antidotes.) 

POLYCHROME.  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  hoise-chesnut,  and 
from  quassia  wood,  by  precipitating  the  infusion  by 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporatmg  to 
a  siijup,  when  crystals  of  polychrome  form  after 
some  time.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  ap- 
pears colorless  by  transmitted  li^t,  but  blue  by  re- 
flected I'ght,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  colors, 
visible  when  dissolved  in  1 ,500,000  parts  of  water. 

POLYCHROMIC  ACID.  Syn,  Artiucial 
BrrreR  op  Aloes.  Prep.  Aloes  1  part ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*35)  8  parts  ;  mix,  and  when  the  actbn  Is 
over,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and  add  cold  water  to 
throw  down  the  polychromic  acid  ;  purify  by  wash- 
ing with  water  till  the  liquid  passes  ofF  of  a  blue 
color.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  forming  a  pur- 
ple solution  ;  it  explodes  when  heated.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  AUfttw^nd  Aloerennie  Acids,  (Schunck.) 

POMMADE,  (Fr.  Pomatum,)  Pommades  are 
divided  by  the  French  perfumers  into  three  class- 
es ;  viz. — Pommades  by  infusion— Pommades  by 
contact,  and — Pommades  by  addition.  The  first 
are  made  by  gently  melting  in  a  clean  pan,  2 
parts  of  hog's  lard  and  1  part  of  beef  suet,  both  of 
the  finest  quality  and  carefully  "  rendered ;"  and 
adding  1  part  of  flowers,  carefully  picked,  or  if  a 
solid  substance,  coarsely  bruised,  and  macerating 
for  24  hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  observing 
to  keep  the  veaseL  covered  as  much  as  possible. 
The  next  day  the  mixture  is  remelted,  and  ag«un 
well  stirred  for  a  Bb<u|  time,  after  which  it  is  pour- 
ed into  canvass  bags^nd  these  being  next  secure- 
4y  tied,  are  submitted  to  powerful  pressuro,  grad- 
ually increased,  in  a  barrel  prt.ss.  This  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  same  fat  several  times,  until 
the  pommade  is  sufficiently  perfumed.  A  good 
pommade  aux  fieurs,  requires  twice  to  six  times 
Its  weight  of  flowers  to  be  thus  consumed,  and 
pommades  of  the  aromatic  barks  and  seeds  a  cor- 
responding proportion.  *»*  In  the  same  way  aro 
made  the  pommades  of  Cassia,  orange  flowers, 
and  several  others  kept  by  the  French  perfumers. 

Pommades  by  contact  ore  made  by  spreading 
with  a  ^ette  knife  simple  pommade  (made  with 
lard  and  suet  as  above)  on  panes  of  glass  or  pewter 
plates,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  sticking  the 
surface  all  over  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
must  be  renewed  daily  for  2  or  3  months,  or  till 
the  pommade  has  acquired  sufiicient  perfume.'  On 
the  large  scale,  the  pones  are  placed  m  small  shal- 
low frames  made  of  4  pieces  of  wood  nicely  fitted 
together,  and  are  then  closely  piled  one  upon  an- 
other. On  the  small  scale  pewter  plates  are  most- 
ly used,  and  one  is  inverted  over  the  other.  In 
•sme  oif  the  perfumeries  of  France,  many  thon- 
«mds  of  frames  are  employed  at  once.  %*  In 
this  way  are  made  the  Pommades  Jasmin,  Jon- 
quU,  OrangS'flowers,  Narcissus,  Tuberose,  Vio* 

Ift,  &C. 

Pommades  by  addition  are  made  by  merely 
adding  the  fragrant  essences  or  oils  m  sufficient 


quantity  to  the  simple  pommade  of  lard  aad  soet 
to  produce  the  proper  odor ;  or  by  mtxmg  togelhei 
other  pommades.  *»*  In  this  way  are  made  the 
Pommades  of  Bergamotte,  CSdrat,  Cinnamon, 
Lemons,  Lemon  thyme.  Lavender,  lameUes, 
Marjoram,  Portugal,  White  Rose,  Rosemary, 
Thyme,  Verbena,  and  about  30  others,  distiiiguiib- 
ed  bv  the  Paiisiau  perfumers. 

Mixed  Pommades,    Of  these  a  great  nmnbc* 
are  prepared  by  the  French,  by  the  judicioiiB  com 
bination  of  the  most  esteemed  perfumes  or  Pom- 
mades, of  which  the  foll<^hig  are  a  few  exam- 
ples:— 

PoMMApe  k  LA  Vakille,  or  Roman  pommade. 
Pommade  It  la  rose  12  lbs. ;  powdered  vanilla  1  lb.; 
melt  in  a  water  bath,  stir  constantly  for  1  hour,  let 
K  settle  for  another  hour,  decant  the  clear,  and  add 
oil  It  la  rase  2^  lbs. ;  bergamotte  4  os. — ^PomfADE 
DE  Casse.  Simple  pommade  1  lb. ;  palm  ml  ^  ox. ; 
melt,  pour  off  the  clear,  and  add  oil  of  easna  and 
huile  an  jasmin,  of  each  1  dr. ;  neroli,  20  dn^ ; 
oil  of  verbena,  or  lemon  graas,  15  drops ;  otto  of 
roses,  5  drops ;  stir  till  neariy  cold. — ^Pommade  di- 
vine. Plain  pommade,  1  lb. ;  essences  of  lemon 
and  bergamotte,  of  each  2  dr. ;  oils  of  lavender  and 
origanum,  of  each  1  dr. ;  oils  of  verbena,  cassia, 
cloves,  and  neroli,  of  each  12  drops ;  huile  an  jas- 
min, 3  dr. ;  essence  of  violets,  b  <>■•  *•*  Pom- 
mades are  colored — Yellow,  by  palm  oil  or  annot- 
to — Red,  by  alkanet  root — and  Oreen,  by  goaia- 
cum,  or  the  green  leaves  of  spinage  or  paisley. 
White  pommades  aro  made  with  mutton  instead 
of  beef  suet 

POMATUM.  (From  pomum,  an  appla.)  A 
fhigrant  unguent  used  in  dressmg  the  hair;  is 
named  because  it  was  formeriy  made  with  hud 
and  apples.  (See  Pohhades.)— -Simplb  Pohati-v. 
1.  Lard  2  lbs.;  beef  suet  I  lb^-3.  Lard  3  Ibe.; 
mutton  suet  1^  lb. — Common  PoMATim.  Simple 
pomatum  1  lb.;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr. — Eavt 
India  Pomatum.  Suet  3  lbs. ;  laid  2  Iba ;  beeswu 
(bright)  b  lb. ;  palm  oil  2  ox. ;  powdered  gum  ben- 
zoin 3  oz. ;  musk  20  gi«.;  melt,  and  digest  tvo 
hours,  decant,  add  essence  of  lemon  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
lavender  i  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  verbeni, 
of  each  1  dr. — Rose  Pomatum.  Lard  or  simple  po- 
matum washed  with  rose  water,  or  scented  with 
otta  It  may  be  reddened  with  alkaaet — Sorr 
Pomatum.  Hard  lard,  scented  like  East  Imfia  po- 
matum^—Miixefleur  Pomatum.  Simple  pomatum, 
scented  so  that  no  one  perfume  shall  predominate.— 
Roll  Pomatum.  {Hard  do.)  Mutton  suet  6  Ihs.; 
white  wax  |  lb. ;  spermaceti  i  lb. ;  powdered  ben- 
zoin 1  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  scent  at  pleasure. — 
Marbschal  Pomatum.  (Hard,)  To  the  last  add 
mareschal  powder  6  to  8  oi. 

PORPHYROXINE.  A  neutral  crynUlIine  sob- 
stance,  discovered  by  Merok  m  Bengal  opium.  & 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

PORTER.  A  fermented  liquor,  brewed  fisai 
pale  malt,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  fai|b- 
dried  malt  to  impart  the  necessary  color  and  fla- 
vor. In  many  cases,  its  color  is  imparted  by 
parohed  malt  or  burnt  sugar,  subsequently  to  ths 
boiling.  (See  Brewing.)  Porter  originated  with 
a  London  brewer  named  Harwood,  in  1  i9S,  and 
was  first  called  "  entire,"  or  "  entire  butt,"  Cnm 
being  drawn  from  one  cask.  Previoody  Is  that 
date,  ale,  beer,  and  (too-jpeaiiy  were  the 
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Vevemra,  either  alone  or  mixed,  under  the  na&ies 
of  kalj-4md»half,  or  "  three  threade"  for  which 
the  publican  wm  compelled  to  have  recoarie  to  2 
or  3  caskft    The  term  porter  was  given  from  its 

Sneral  consumption  among  porters  and  laboren. 
'dinary  porter  contains  4  to  5(  of  aleohoL 
Prep.  I,  {Draught.)  a.  Pale  malt  3^  quarters ; 
amber  malt  3  quarters  ;  brown  malt  1^  quarters ; 
mash  at  twice  with  28  and  24  barrels  of  water, 
boil  with  brown  Kent  hops  56  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
40  lbs.  Prod.  28  barrels,  or  3^  times  the  malt, 
besides  20  barrels  of  table-beer  from  a  third  mash- 
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[I.  (Bottling  Porter.  Brown  Stout)  Pale 
malt  2  quarters  ;  amber  and  brown  malt,  of  each 
i^  do. ;  mash  at  3  times  with  12,  7,  and  6  bar- 
rels of  water,  boil  with  hops  50  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
26  lbs.    Prod.  17  barrels,  or  l^  times  the  malt 

III.  For  either  of  the  above  use  pale  malt 
mixed  with  one-seventy-ninth  part  of  patent  malt 
for  porter,  and  one-seventieth  part  for  brown  stout. 

IV.  {Brown  Stout.)  To  a  butt  of  good  porter 
add  4  gallons  of  treacle,  1  gallon  of  coloring,  and 
1  quart  of  finings ;  rummage  up  well,  and  in  a 
week  rack  it  into  another  ctksk. 

POSOLOGICAL  TABLE  for  proportioning 
the  doses  of  medicines  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
cn-iginally  drawn  up  by  Ganbius. 

Under  ^  year  1-1 6th  of  a  full  dose. 

1  "     l-12th 

2  yrs.  l-8th 

3  "     l-6th 

4  «     1.5th 
7    "    1.3d 

"     14    "     1-half 

«*    20    ««    2-3d8 
Above  21    **    the  full  dose. 

"     63    "     ll-12ths 

"     77    «    5-6ths 

«*  100  «  *2-3dB 
Dr.  Young  gives  the  following  simple  formula : 
— For  children  under  12  years,  the  doses  of  most 
medicines  must  be  diminisbed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  age  to  the  age  increased  by  12.  Thus,  at  2 
years,  the  dose  will  be  l-7th  of  that  for  an  adult, 

*«*  Sex,  temperament,  eonstitntional  strength, 
and  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals, 
must  be  taken  into  account  Nor  does  the  same 
rule  apply  to  all  medicines.  Calomel,  for  instance, 
IB  generally  borne  better  by  children  than  by  adults ; 
while  opium  affects  them  more  powerfully,  and 
requires  the  dose  to  be  diminished  considerably 
below  that  indicated  above. 

POTASH.  Syn.  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Po- 
TASBioM.  PoTASSA,  (Lat.)  PoTASsE,  (Fr.)  Kali, 
{Oer.)  The  potash  of  commerce  is  a  carbonate  of 
potassa,  or  oxide  of  potassium,  and  has  been  already 
noticed  at  {wge  221.  Pure  anhydrous  potassa  is  a 
white  solid  substance,  highly  caustic  and  corrosive, 
fusible,  and  possessing  a  powerful  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, intense  heat  being  evolved  during  its  combina- 
tion with  that  fluid.  The  hydrate  of  potassa  is  the 
potassa  fuea  at  the  shops.  Both  these  substances 
exhibit  alkaline  and  basic  properties  in  the  most 
marked  degree,  turning  vegetable  yellows  brown , 
and  blues  green,  and  forming  salts  with  the  acids. 
Most  of  the  salts  of  potassa  may  be  made  by  di- 


rectly saturating  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  so* 
lution  of  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassa,  and, 
in  some  instances  advantageously,  by  double  de« 
composition.  In  either  case,  the  filtered  solution 
will  generally  yield  crystals  on  evaporation.  (See 
Potassa,  hydrate  op.) 

Teats,  ^4 — 1.'  The  solutions  of  potassa  or  its 
salts  are  unaffected  by  sulphureted  hydn^ien,  hy- 
drosulphurets,  prussiates,  and  oarbonatea — 2.  Tar- 
taric acid  (in  excess)  and  perchloric  acid  give 
respectively  white  precipitates  of  bitartrate  and 
perchlorate  of  potasas^>-^.  Carbazotic  acid  throws 
down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is 
sparingly  soluble. — 4.  Chloride  of  platinum  gives  a 
pcde  yellow  precipitate. — 5.  Free  potassa  reddent 
turmeric,  and  turns  reddened  litmus  blue. 

POTASSA,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Diurbtig 
Salt.  Foliated  Salt  of  Tartar.  Sal  diurbti- 
cos,  (P.  h.  1745.)  Kali  acetatum,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
PoTAssds  ACBTAS,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  and  P. 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Acetic  acid  f  Jxxvj  ; 
water  f  Jxij  ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  carbonate  of 
potash  lb.  j,  or  q.  s.  to  saturate ;  filter,  and  evapo* 
rate  in  a  sand-bath  to  dryness. 

POTASSA,  BISULPHATE  OF.     Syn.   Su- 

PBRSULraATE  OF  PoTASH.  AciD  VlTRIOLATED  TAR- 
TAR. Sal  adri  philosophicum.  Sal  enixuh.  Po- 
TASsiB  Bistn^PHAs,  (P.  L.  £.  &,  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Salt  left  in  distilling  nitric  acid  lb.  ij ;  boiling 
water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  add  sulphuric  acid  lb.  j, 
evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Sulphuric  acid  1  part ;  water  6 
parts ;  mix,  and  saturate  with  carbonate  of  potash 
q.  B.,  then  add  1  part  more  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
proceed  as  last 

POTASSA,  BITARTRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Cream  op  Tartar.  Supbrtartratb  of  Potash. 
Acidulous  Tartratb  of  Potash.  Potassa  bitar- 
tras,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  This  salt  is  obtained  during 
the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  as  a  crust  on  the 
sides  of  the  casks  or  vats.  In  its  unprepared  state 
it  is  called  white  or  red  crude  tartar,  or  argol^ 
according  to  the  wine  from  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  purified  by  boiling  in  water,  crystal- 
lization, re-solution  in  water,  and  treatment  with 
charcoal  and  aluminous  clay  to  remove  the  color ; 
the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  slowly ;  the  resulting  crystals  are 
cream  of  tartar.  *«*  "  Entirely  soluble  in  40 
parts  of  water ;  40  grs.  in  solution  are  neutralized 
with  30  grs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda."  (P. 
E.)  "It  reddens  litmus.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  potash."  (P.  L.)  Dose. 
1  to  2  drachms  or  more,  as  an  aperient ;  as  a  diu- 
retic, 20  grs.  to  a  drachm.  It  is  used  to  make  a 
pleasant  cooling  drink,  {imperial,)  and  in  tooth 
powders. 

POTASH,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Lemon- 
ATED  Kau.  The  preparation  sold  in  the  shops 
under  this  name  is  made  as  follows : — Finely-pow- 
dered white  sugar  16  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  4^  lbs. ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda  4  lbs. ;  all  thoroughly  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat ;  mix,  add  essence  of  lemon  1 
oz. ;  rub  the  powder  through  a  sieve  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, pot  it  Into  bottles,  and  cork  down  Imme- 
diately. Keeps  well.  A  dessert-spoonful  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  pleasant  effi)rvescing 
cooling  beverage. 

POTASSA,  HYDRATE   OF.    Stfn.    Pvu 
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P0TA8BA.  Caubtic  so.  Cautbriuii  potbntialb. 
Kali  caubtxcum.  Lapis  infernaua  vol  bepticom, 
(P.  L.  1720.)  Kau  puhum,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Potas- 
flA  FuaA,  (P.  L.  1809, 1824.)  PoTASSiE  hyorab,  (P. 
L.  1836.)  FoTAMAy  (P.  £.)  P0TAB8A  CAU8TICA, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  potaasa  1  gal- 
lon ;  evaporate  in  a  clean  iron  veeeel  over  tlie  fire 
until  the  ebullition  being  finished,  the  hydrate  of 
potassa  liquefies ;  pour  this  into  proper  moulds. 
*«*  A  pale  grayish  or  bluish  solid,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  aicoboL  "  Boiling  water  commonly 
leaves  oxide  of  iron  undissolved,  which  should  not 
exceed  l-25g."  (P.  E.)  ''It  should  be  totally 
soluble  in  alcohol."  (P.  L.)  Its  solution  should 
be  scarcely  aifected  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and 
silver.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  caustic,  and  in  chem- 
istry. 

POTASSE  D'AMERIQUE.  Syri.  Petit  Po- 
TAssB  BLED.  CsusUc  soda,  melted  with  salt  and 
lime,  and  tinged  with  oxide  of  copper.  This  is 
Baid  to  be  commonly  sold  to  the  Parisian  laun- 
dresses for  American  potash,  as  they  object  to 
using  soda.  The  potash  of  the  shops  in  England 
is  often  mixed  with  a  similar  compound. 

POTASSIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  potash. 
It  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  on  moistened  hydrate  of  potassa.  It  has 
since  been  procured  by  easier  methods. 

Prep.  I.  (Curaudau.)  Perfectly  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa  2  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  1  part ; 
mix,  place  them  in  a  gun-barrel  or  iron  bottle,  fur- 
nished with  a  short  iron  tube,  and  connected  with 
a  copper  receiver  containing  a  little  naphtha  and 
surrounded  with  ice,  and  distil  by  a  strong  heat 

II.  (Brunner.)  Fused  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
calcined  tartar  1  lb. ;  iron  filings  |  lb. ;  charcoal  i 
lb. ;  proceed  as  above.  Prod.  280  grs.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  distillation  in  an  iron  or  green 
glass  retort 

Props.,  ^e.  Potassium  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  softens  at  70°,  and  fuses  at  150°. 
It  sublimes  at  a  low  red  heat ;  color  and  lustre  re- 
sembles mercury.  Sp.  gr.  0*865.  Its  most  re- 
markable property  is  its  affinity  for  oxygen  gas, 
which  is  so  great  that  it  tak«i  it  from  most  sub- 
stances containing  it,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in 
naphtha,  or  other  fluid  hydrocarbons.  It  is  de- 
composed with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  by 
contact  with  water,  and  a  solution  of  pure  potassa 
results.  It  unites  with  oxygen  forming  oxides,  one 
of  which  is  potassa,  and  the  other  {peroxide)  an 
orange-colored  substance  formed  by  burning  po- 
tassium in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  or  by  passing  oxygen 
over  potassa  heated  to  redness. 

POTASSIUM,  BROMIDE   OF.    Syru  Hy- 

DROBROMATB  OF  PoTASBA.      PoTASSlI  BROMIDUM,  (P. 

L.)  PoTASSiA  Hydrodrohas.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Wa- 
ter 1^  pints ;  iron  filings  Jj ;  mix,  add  bromine  ^ij  ; 
stir,  and  in  half  an  hour  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
liquor  turns  green,  then  add  carbonate  of  potash 
3xvij,  dissolved  in  water  1^  pints;  strain,  wash 
the  precipitate  with  hot  water,  filter  the  mixed 
liquors,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  White  trans- 
parent cubic  or  rectangular  prisms  ;  inodorous,  and 
soluble  in  water.  It  should  be  neutral  to  test  pa- 
per. Doee,  4  to  10  grs.  in  pills  or  solution,  2  or  3 
tunes  daily ;  in  scrofula,  bronchocele,  6lc  It  is 
also  made  into  ointment 


POTASSIUM,  IODIDE  OF.  &yn.  Hvm» 
DATE  OP  Potash.     Potassii  iodidum,  (P.  L.  and 

R)       PoTABSiB   HYDRIODAS,     (P.   D.)      Pvep,   L  (P 

L.)  Iron  filings  Jij;  water  2  quails;  iodine  Jrj; 
mix,  heat  till  tlie  solution  turns  green,  then  add 
carboniUe  of  potash  ^iv,  dissolved  in  water  I  qoait ; 
filter,  wash  Uie  residue  with  water,  evaporate  the 
filtered  mixed  liquors,  and  crystallize.  The  Edin- 
burgh form  is  similar.  Prod^  4  oz.  of  iodine  yiold 
4  oz.  3  dr. 

II.  (P.  D.)  By  saturating  with  carbonate  of  poU 
ash  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  foraMd 
by  transmitting  chlorine  through  water  in  which 
iodine  is  suspended.  Prod,  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  4 
oz.  7  dr.  20  grs. 

III.  (Turner.)  Add  to  a  hot  solution  of  caostip 
potassa,  sp.  gr.  1'19,  as  much  iodine  as  it  will  dii^ 
solve,  then  pass  suiphureted  hydrogen  thnmgh  the 
liquid  until  it  becomes  colorless,  apply  a  gentle 
heat  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  filter,  exactly  neutral- 
ize with  potassa,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Prsd. 
4  OS.  of  iodine  yield  4  oz.  4  dr.  24  grs. 

IV.  (Gregory.)  ^dd  iodine  to  a  hot  sotation  of 
pure  potassa  until  the  alkali  is  neutralized,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  expose  the  dry  mass  to  a  gen- 
tle red  heat  in  a  platinum  or  iron  crucible,  tbea 
dissolve  out  tlie  salt,  evaporate,  and  crystalUzo 
An  excellent  proceA. 

V.  (Scanlan.)  As  the  last,  but  mix  a  poition  of 
powdered  charcoal  with  the  mass  befcve  igniiioiL 
An  excellent  process. 

VI.  (Duflos.)  Iodine  and  granulated  zmc,  of 
each  4  oz. ;  water  8  oz. ;  after  the  actin  has 
ceased,  neutralize  with  a  solution  oi  carbonste  cf 
potash  iu  slight  excess,  filter,  neutralize  with  a  lit- 
tle hydriodic  acid,  treat  it  with  suiphureted  hy- 
drogen for  the  sake  of  security,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.    Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  5  oz.  17  gr. 

Remarks.  According  to  theory  4  oz.  of  iodiot 
should  yield  5  oz.  i  dr.  55  g^  of  pure  iodide  of  po- 
tassium ;  but  such  a  product  is  never  obtaiued  in 
practice,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above 
formule,  which  are  those  most  generally  approved 
of  for  the  preparation  of  a  pure  salt  The  old 
method  of  acting  on  iodine  with  potash,  or  caiboa- 
ate  of  potash  water,  yields  a  very  impure  product 

*«*  Pure  iodide  of  potassium  in  powder  is  "  to- 
tally soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.     It  altenthe 
color  of  turmeric  either  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
slightly.     It  does  not  discolor  litmu&     Subjected 
to  heat,  it  loses  no  weight     Sulphuric  acid  anc 
starch  added  together,  turn  it  blue.     10  grs.  of  this 
salt  should  decompose  10*24  grs.  of  (pure)  nitrati 
of  silver  ;  the  precipitate  is  partly  dissolved  by  ni 
trie  acid,  and  partly  altered  in  appearance,  wbicft* 
is  not  the  case  when  ammonia  is  added.*'  (P.  L.) 
'*  Its  solution  is  not  aflected,  or  only  rendered  haz) 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.     A  solution  of  i 
grs.  in  f  ^  of  distilled  water,  precipitated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  agita- 
ted in  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  of  ammooia, 
yields  quickly,  by  subsidence,  a  clear  supemataal 
liquor,  which  is  not  altered  by  an  excess  of  nitiic 
acid,  or  is  merely  rendered  hazy."  (P.  K)    Dise 
2  to  20  grs.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in  pills  01 
solution,  either  alone  or  combined  with  iodine ;  in 
bronchocele,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
syphilis,  and  various  glandular  diseases.     Ill*  she 
used  externally*  made  into  a  lotion  or  (MntneBt 
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POTASSIUM,  BHOSPHURET.  Obtained 
hj_gen.i\y  heating  phosphonw  with  potasnum. 

POTASSIUM,  SULPHURET  OF.  Syn- 
LivBR  OF  Sulphur.  Sulphurbt  op  Potash.  Hb- 
WA9.  SuLPHURn.  Kali  Sulphurbtuh,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
FoTJMM  SuLpnuRETUM,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  and 
P.  D.)  PoTAflsii  SuLPHURETUM,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  ^;  carbonate  of  potash 
Jiv  ;  mix,  and  heat  them  in  a  covered  crucible  till 
they  unite.  *jy*  It  diaBolves  in  water,  yielding  a 
fetid  yellow  solution,  and  in  acids  evolving  strong 
fumes  of  sulphareted  hydrogen.  Dose.  2  to  4  grs. 
in  solution,  or  made  into  pills  with  soap  ;  in  obsti- 
nate skin  diseases.  It  is  chiefly  used  externally 
made  into  a  lotion,  (1  to  2  drs.  to  the  pint,)  or  an 
ointment,  (30  grs.  to  the  oz.)  Jt  is  poisonous  in 
large  doses.  *«*  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potaasium  distin- 
guished by  chemists. 

POTESTATES  SUCCINI.  Prep.  Oil  of  am- 
ber ^  ;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  |88 ;  alcohol 
i  pint ;  digest  4  days,  and  decant  Dose.  10  to 
4D  drops,  externally,  in  hoopinf  cough. 

POTION.    PoTus. 

POUDRE  A  LA  MARESCHALLE.  Prep. 
1.  Oak  moss  2  lbs. ;  starch  1  lb. ;  cloves  and  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  of  each  1  oz. ;  Cyprus  and  rotten 
oak  wood,  of  each  2  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix, 
and  pass  through  a  sieve. — 2.  Starch  powder  28 
lbs. ;  powdered  cloves  |  lb. ;  mix  as  last 

POUDRE  CLARIFICANTE.  Powdered  al- 
bwnen. 

POUDRE  DE  CHIPRE.  Prep.  1.  Wash  oak 
moss  for  3  days  in  running  water ;  dry.  powder, 
and  perfume  it  once  or  twice  with  jasmine  or 
musk  rose  flowers,  then  add  other  scent. — 2.  {Pou- 
dre  de  Chipre  de  Montpellier.)  Poudre  de  chipre, 
as  last,  2  lbs. ;  mosk  30  grs. ;  civet  18  grs. ;  the 
last  two  ground  with  a  little  sugar. 

POUDRE  DE  FLEURS  D'ORANGES. 
Prep.  Starch  powder  25  lbs. ;  orange  flowers  1 
lb. ;  mix  in  a  covered  chest ;  stir  2  or  3  times 
a  day,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  flowers  a 
second  and  a  third  time. 

POUDRE  DE  FRANGIPANE.  Prep.  Pbu- 
dre  de  fleurs  d'oranges  and  poudre  de  chipre,  of 
each  6  lbs. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  oz. ;  civet 
powdered  with  sugar  ^  dr. ;  mix  well.     Ash  gray. 

POUDRE  DE  JASMINE.  As  poudre  de 
fleurs  d'oranges,  using  jasmine  flowers. 

POUDRE  DE  JONQUILLE.  As  the  last, 
uringjonquilles. 

POUDRE  KUSIQUE.  -Prep.  Nitre  and  sul- 
phar,  of  each  50  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  and 
antimony,  of  each  1  part;  mix  and  divide  into 
doses  of  2  grammes,  and  put  three  doses  in  each 
packet  Given  to  dogs  in  a  ball  of  butter,  to  pre- 
vent the  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable.  A  pop- 
ular French  nostrum. 

POUDRE  DE  ROSES.  Prep.  1.  (Poudre 
de  Roses  communes.)  As  poudre  de  fleurs  d*or- 
anges,  but  leaving  the  box  open,  and  changing  the 
flowers  in  24  hours. — ^2.  {Poudre  de  Roses  Mus- 
quees.)  As  the  last,  but  using  musk  roses  and 
shutting  the  chest 

*i^*  All  the  above  perfumed  powders  are  used 
w  cosmetics  for  the  hair. 

POULTICE.  Sijn.  Cataplasm.  Cataplas- 
ms.  (JLaU,  from  MrcTAaam*,  to  spread  like  a  pUu-  I 


f  er.)  Poultices  are  external  applications  used  to 
promote  suppuration,  allay  pain  and  inflammation, 
resolve  tumors,  &c.  The  following  are  the  poul- 
tices of  the  pharmacopoeias : — 

POULTICE,  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  Cat.  Car- 
BONIS  LiONL  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Charcoal  recently 
ignited  and  cooled  in  a  close  vessel,  mixed  with 
simple  poultice.  In  fetid  and  gangrenous  sore^ 
frequently  renewed. 

POULTICE,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Cataplas- 
MA  CoNiL  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
f ij ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  thicken  with  lin- 
seed meal.  In  painful  nippies,  cancer,  glandular 
tumors,  irritable  sores,  Slc 

POULTICE,  LINSEED.  Syn.  Cat.  Linl 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Linseed  meal  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  water.  Used  to  promote  suppuration.  A 
little  oil  should  be  added,  and  some  smeared  over 
the  surface  as  well,  to  prevent  its  getting  hard. 
*«*  For  small  gatherings,  as  of  the  finger^  a  little 
chewed  bread  and  butter  is  an  efficient  and  con- 
venient substitute. 

POULTICE,  MUSTARD.  Syn.  Cat.  Si- 
NAPiSL  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Equal  parts  of  flour  of 
mustard  and  Unseed  meal,  made  into  a  poultico 
with  hot  vinegar.  As  a  powerful  counter-irritant, 
stimulant,  and  rubefacient ;  in  low  fevers,  dec.  It 
should  not  be  left  on  long  enough  to  raise  a  blister. 

POULTICE,  YEAST.  Syn.  Cat.  Fermentl 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Flour  lb.  j  ;  yeast  ^  pint ;  mix  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  till  they  begin  to  swell.  In 
gangrenous  or  foul  ulcers,  dec. 

POUNCE.  Powdered  gum  sandarach.  (For 
Liquid  pounce  see  Indbliblb  Ink.) 

POWDER,  ALOES.  The  powdered  Socotrine 
aloes  of  the  shops  is  mostly  a  factitious  article 
made  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  Cape  and 
hepatic  aloes.     (See  Aloes.) 

POWDER,  ALOES,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pulvis 
Aloies  compositus.  Prep.  (P.  li)  Aloes  ^iss; 
guaiacum  resin  Jj ;  compound  cinnamon  powder 
588;  powder  and  mix.  Purgative  and  sudorific. 
Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 

POWDER,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Fever 
Powder.  James's  do.  Pulvis  Antimonii  comf. 
(P.  L.)  P.  Antimonialis,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  P.  Jacobi. 
P.  Febripugus  Jacobl  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sesqui- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  lb.  j  ;  hartshorn  shavings 
lb.  ij ;  powder,  mix ;  throw  them  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapor  no  longer 
arises  ;  cool,  powder,  put  it  into  a  crucible  with  a 
perforated  cover,  and  calcine  at  a  red  heat  for  2 
hours ;  reduce  the  residue  to  fine  powder.  Dose. 
3  to  8  or  10  grs.  as  a  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic,  in 
fevers,  rheumatic  aflections,  and  chronic  skin 
diseases.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  and  variable  prep- 
aration. (See  Antimonious  Acid.)  *«*  A  fac- 
titious article,  made  by  adding  1  oz.  of  tartar  emet- 
ic to  18  or  19  oz.  of  burnt  hartshorn,  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  shops  for  antimonial  powder. 

POWDER,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Pulv.  Aro- 
maticus. Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cinnamon,  cardamom 
seeds,  and  ginger,  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix. 
Aromatic  and  carminative.     Dose.  10  to  30  grs. 

POWDER,  ASARABACCA.  Syn.  Pulv. 
AsARi  CoMP.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Asarabacca  leaves 
^ ;  lavender  flowers  5j  ;  both  dried ;  mix  and 
powder.  Used  as  an  errhine  in  headache  and  oph- 
thalmia.   (See  AsARAEAOCA  Snuff.) 
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POWDER,  BASILIC.  Syn.  Royal  Powder. 
PuLV.  Babilicub.  Prep.  Scammonyi  calomel, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  cerusea  antimonii,  (antimonic 
acid,)  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix.  The  com- 
pound powder  of  scummony  la  now  univerfeilly 
mibetituted. 

POWDER,  CHALK,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn, 
PuLv.  Crbta  Comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  Prepared  chalk  lb.  ss ;  cinnamon  Jiv ;  tor- 
mentil  and  gum  acacia,  of  each  Jiij ;  long  pepper 
^ ;  powder  and  mix.  Aromatic,  astringent,  and 
antacid ;  in  atonic  diarrhoea.  Dose.  10  to  30  grs. 
*«*  The  following  form  is  used  by  many  whole- 
sale houses:  prepared  chalk  4  lbs.;  powdered 
cassia  2  lbs. ;  do.  calamus  aromaticus  j  lb. ;  do. 
gum  li  lbs.;  long  pepper  }  lb. ;  mix. 

POWDER,  CHALK,  (WITH  OPIUM.)  Syn. 
PuLv.  Cret^b  Comp.  cum  Opio,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Pulv. 
Cret^b  Opiatus,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Com- 
pound chalk  powder  f  viss ;  powdered  opium  9iv  ; 
mix. — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Compound  chalk  powder 
21i  02.,  (avoird. ;)  powdered  opium  3iv,  (troy ;) 
mix.    Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  in  diarrhoea. 

POWDER,  CINNAMON,  (COMPOUND.) 
1^71.  Aromatic  Powder.  Pulv.  Cinnamoni  Comp. 
(P.  L.)  P.  Aromaticus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Cinnamon  Jij  ;  cardamoms  ^iss ;  ginger  ^  ;  Ion? 
P^PP^i*  i^f  powder  and  mix.  Dose.  10  to  30 
grs. ;  as  an  aromatic  and  carminatiye.  *«*  In 
the  powder  of  the  shops  cassia  is  almost  universal- 
ly substituted  for  cinnamon. 

POWDER,  COLOCYNTH,  (PULP.)  A  fac- 
titious article  is  met  with  in  trade,  made  by  grind- 
ing bryony  root  lib.;  with  colocynth  seeds  3  lbs. ; 
adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  gamboge. 

POWDER,  CRYSTAL.  From  quartz,  like 
Powdered  Glass.  Used  to  make  glass  and  as  a 
dryer  for  paints. 

POWDER,  CURRIE.  Syn.  Indian  Currik 
Powder.  Prep.  1.  Coriander  seeds  and  black 
pepper,  of  each  8  lbs. ;  turmeric  and  cumin  seeds, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  (all  in  powder,)  mix.  %*  This 
receipt  is  employed  by  a  wholesale  house  that  does 
very  largely  in  currie  powder. — ^2.  Coriander  seeds 
1^  lb. ;  black  pepper  3  oz. ;  cayenne  do.  1  oz. ; 
turmeric  and  cumin  seeds,  of  each  i  lb. ;  fenu- 
greek seed  i  oz. ;  mix. — 3.  To  No.  1,  add  cayenne 
}  lb.     Used  as  a  sauce  and  condiment. 

POWDER,  FILTERING.  Pure  clay  or  ful- 
ler's earth,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  ground  to 
powder.  Used  to  filter  and  bleach  oils.  (See 
Filtration.) 

POWDER,  FLY.  Prep.  White  arsenic  4  oz. ; 
whhe  sugar  6  lbs. ;  rose  pink  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  put 
6  drs.  in  each  paper.  Used  to  kill  flies.  %•  It 
IS  poisonous,  and  should  be  employed  with  great 
caution,  especially  where  there  are  children. 

POWDER,  ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  Pwlv. 
Escharotica  Arsenicalis.  Poudrb  Caustique 
ou  Freres  Coshb  ou  de  Rousselot.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  Finely  powdered  cinnabar  and  dragon's 
niood,  of  each  16  grs. ;  do.  arsenious  acid  8  grs. ; 
mix  Used  to  cauterize  cancerous  wounds,  but 
should  be  applied  with  great  caution,  and  only  to 
a  small  surface.  It  is  made  into  a  paste  with  the 
saliva  when  used,  and  is  hence  called  Arsenical 
PastSy  (Pasta  Arsenicalis.) 

POWDERS,  GINGER  BEER.  Prep.  Pow- 
dered white  sugar  2  dr. ;  powdered  ginger  5  grs. ; 


caibonate  of  soda  26  nv. ;  mix,  and  wrap  in  blue 
paper ;  tartaric  acid  30  grs. ;  wrap  in  white  paper 
For  use  dissolve  each  separately  in  half  a  glaa  of 
water,  mix,  and  drink  while  efl^rreocing. 

POWDER,  HAIR.  Starch  powdered  and  vfted 
very  fine,  and  scented  at  pleasure.   (See  Poctdre.) 

POWDERS,  INK.  Prep.  Aleppo  galb  3  lbs.; 
copperas  (dry  but  not  calcined)  1  lb. ;  gum  araUc 
6  oz. ;  white  sugar  2  oz. ;  all  in  powder ;  mix. 
*,!*  1  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  1}  or  2  ol, 
makes  a  pint  of  i^k. 

POWDER,  IPECACUANHA,  (COM- 
POUND.)    Syn.  Dover's  Powder.     Pulv.  Do- 

VERI.      P.    IpECACUANHiB   CoMP.,    (P.  L.  K.  &   D.) 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  ipecacuanha  and 
hard  opium,  of  each  3j  ;  do.  sulphate  of  potash  ^  ;• 
mix. — ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Powdered  ipecacuanhi 
and  opium,  of  each  1  lb. ;  do.  sulphate  of  potash  8 
lbs. }  mix.  A  powerful  and  valoaUe  sudorific. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs. ;  in  inflammatory  afifectioasi 
rheumatisms,  colds,  &c. 

POWDER,  JALAP.  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pdlt. 
Jalap;b  Comp.  (P.C  E.  &.  D.)  Pren,^  (P.  L.) 
Jalap  Jiij  ;  cream  of  tartar  ^vj  ;  ginger  oij  ;  all  in 
powder ;  mix.  Dose.  20  to  60  gis.  as  a  poigative 
in  habitual  costiveness,  dropsies,  Slc 

POWDER,  KINO,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Polv. 
Kino  Comp.  Prep»  (P.  L.)  Kino  3xy;  cinna- 
mon ^ss ;  hard  opium  3j ;  powder  and  mix  welL 
Dose.  5  to  20  grs.  in  diarrhcea,  &^ 

POWDER,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Qmci- 
silver  with  chalk.  Hydrargyrum  cum  cuta, 
(P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Mercury  fiy; 
prepared  chalk  ^v ;  triturate  till  the  globules  do- 
appear.  Dose.  5  to .  30  grs.  as  a  mild  mercoriaL 
*«*  "  When  pure,  part  is  evaporated  by  beat ; 
what  remains  is  colorieas,  and  totally  soloUe  m 
acetic  acid  with  efiervescence ;  this  eolation  m  not 
colored  by  sulphnreted  hydrogen.  These  sub- 
stances can  scarcely  be  so  diligently  triturated  that 
no  globules  shall  be  visible."  (P.  L.)  As  commoo- 
ly  met  with,  this  powder  contains  too  little  mercu- 
ry. When  properly  prepared,  it  e^rvesces  when 
digested  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  dark 
undissolved  portion  when  dried  should  be  equal  to 
about  i  of  the  weight  of  the  powder  employed ;  it 
should  also  be  totally  dissipated  by  heat,  without 
incandescence,  and  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it 
should  exhibit  minute  globules  of  mercury  unmixed 
with  foreign  matter.  The  Dublin  Ph.  orders  pre- 
cipitated chalk. 

II.  (Tyson.)  Calomel  Jiv;  liquor  of  polaaa 
f  Jvj  or  q.  s. ;  rub  tt^etber,  add  liquor  of  ammonia 
Jss,  and  again  triturate ;  decant  the  clear,  well 
wash  and  gently  dry  the  bluish  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  twice  its  weight  of  prepared  chalk.  Stranger 
than  the  former. 

III.  {Mercury  with  Magnesia,  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Magnesia,  P.  D.)  Mercury  and  manna,  of 
each  8  parts ;  triturate  together  (adding  enough 
water  to  make  a  paste)  till  the  globules  dan|^ar, 
then  add  carbouate  of  magnesia  1  part,  mix,  and 
further  add  warm  water  64  parts ;  again  well  mix, 
and  afler  repose  decant  the  clear;  repeat  the 
washing  with  fresh  water  a  second  and  third  time, 
then  add  3  parts  more  of  carbouate  of  roi 
mix  well,  and  dry  on  bibulous  paper.  Uses 
doss  the  same  as  of  mercury  and  ohalk. 
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rV.  (Qmick^ver  tind  Sugar.  MereturiuM  SaC' 
€haratu9.)  Quicksilver  and  white  sugar,  of  each 
Jj ;  oil  of  tansy  3fli ;  triturate  till  the  globules  dis- 
appear.    Do9e,  3j,  as  a  ▼ermifuge. 

POWDER,  PEARL,  (COSMETIC.)  Prep. 
Pure  pearl  white,  {trUnitraie  of  bismuth,)  and 
French  chalk  scraped  fine  by  Dutch  rushes,  equal 
jmiis ,  mix.  Some  add  more  French  chalk.  A 
skiu  cosmetic  This  is  preferable  to  pearl  white 
alone,  from  being  more  adhesive. 

POWDER,  PLATE.  Prep^l.  Quicksilver 
with  chalk  1  oi. ;  prepared  chalk  7  oz. ;  mix. — 
2.  Polisher^s  putty,  and  burnt  hartshorn,  of  each 
^  lb. ;  prepared  chalk  1  lb.  Used  to  clean  and 
polish  plate. 

POWDER,  PLATE  BOILING.  Prep.  Cream 
of  tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum,  equal  parts;  mix. 
A  Uttle  of  this  powder,  added  to  the  water  in  which 
plate  is  boiled,  gives  it  a  silvery  whiteness. 

POWDER,  PLUMMER'S.  Syn-  iExHiore 
Plummerl  Prep,  Calomel,  and  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, equal  parts.    Alterative. 

POWDER,  PORTLAND,^UKE  OF.)  Syn. 
PuL.v.  Ducis  PoaTi.ANDiiB.  Jrrep.  Roots  of  gen- 
tian and  birthwort ;  tops  and  leaves  of  germauder, 
ground  pine,  and  leaser  centaury,  of  each  equal 
parts ;  powder  and  mix.    For  gout 

POWDER,  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
GaEooar's  Powdse.  Pulv.  Rhai  Comp.  Prep. 
(P.  £.)  Magnesia  tb.  j  ;  rhubarb  ^iv  ;  ginger  Jij  ; 
all  in  fine  powder ;  mix,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cork- 
ed bottle.  An  excellent  antacid,  stomachic,  and 
mild  purgative.     Ihse.  20  to  30  gra. 

POWDER,  SCAMMONY,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Basilic  Powder.  Roval  do.  Pulv.  6a- 
siucus.  p.  ScAMMONii  CoMP.,  (P.  I*  E.  and  D.) 
Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Scammony,  and  hard  extract 
of  jalap,  of  each  Jij  ;  ginger  i»  ;  powder  and  mix. 
Dose.  10  to  20  gnu— 2.  (P.  E.)  Scammony,  and 
bitartrate  of  potash,  equal  parts;  triturate  together 
to  a  ve^  fine  powder.  Dose.  15  to  30  gr^  Both 
are  used  as  cathartics  in  worms,  especially  for 
children. 

POWDERS,  SCENT.  Prep.  1.  Coriandere, 
orris  root,  rose  leaves,  and  calamus  aromaticus,  of 
each  4  oz. ;  lavender  flowers  8  oz. ;  rhodium  wood 
1  dr. ;  musk  20  gn. ;  mix,  and  reduce  to  coam 
powder. — fL  Coriauders,  orris,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  red  roses,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender  flowers  2 
oz. ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  essential  oil 
of  almonds  10  drops  ;  mix  as  last. — 3.  As  last,  but 
substitute  musk  3  grs.  for  oil  of  almonds.  Used  to 
fill  scent  bags,  and  for  boxes,  &c. 

POWDERS,  SEIDLITZ.  Pr«;i.  1.  Tartrate 
of  soda  3ij  ;  carbonate  of  do.  3ij ;  mix,  and  put  it 
in  a  blue  paper ;  tartaric  acid  35  gn.y  to  be  put  in 
white  paper.  For  ^  pint  of  water,  as  ginger-beer 
powders.  Laxative. — 2.  (In  one  bottle.)  Tartrate 
of  soda  12  oz. ;  carbonate  of  da  4  oz. ;  tartaric 
acid  3^  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
dry  each  separately  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  essence 
of  lemon  20  drops;  mix  well,  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  it  at  once  into  clean  dry  bottles. 
Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 

POWDER,  SENNA.  (Batiley's  Green.)  Sen- 
Ba  leaves  dried  and. heated  till  they  turn  yellow, 
then  powdered  along  with  (hlue)  charcoal,  q.  s.  to 
g&ve  a  green  color. 

POWDER,  SILVERING.     Prep.  I.  Silver 


dust  (fine)  20  gn. ;  alum  30  grs. ;  cream  of  tartar^ 
and  common  Mlt,  of  each  \  ox. ;  powder  and  mix. 
— 2.  Silver  dust  1  oz. ;  common  salt  and  sal  am- 
moniac, of  each  4  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate  \  oz. ; 
mix  as  last  Used  to  silver  copper  previously  well 
cleaned,  by  friction,  adding  a  little  water  to  form 
a  paste. 

POWDERS,  SODA.  Syn.  Effervescing 
Powders.  Saline  do.  Aerated  Soda  do.  Prep. 
Carbonate  of  soda  30  gra.  in  each  blue  paper  ;  tar- 
taric acid  25  grs.  in  each  white  paper ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  ^  of  a  glass  of  water,  mix,  and 
drink  immediately.  A  cooling,  wholesome  sum- 
mer beverage.  *«*  Midoeley'b  Soda  Powders 
are  made  by  adding  }  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony to  each  paper  of  acid.  Refrigerant  and  dia» 
phoretic. 

POWDERS,  SPRUCE  BEER.  As  ginger- 
beer  powders,  substituting  essence  of  spruce  3  ot 
4  drops,  for  the  powdered  ginger. 

POWDER,  TIN.  Syn.  Tin  Filings.  Grain 
Tin.  Pulvis  Stanni,  (P.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  1. 
(P.  E.)  Melt  tin  in  an  iron  vessel,  pour  it  into  an 
earthenware  mortar  heated  a  little  above  its  melt- 
ing point,  and  triturate  briskly  as  the  metal  cools, 
then  sift  the  product  and  repeat  the  process. — 2. 
Pour  melted  tin  into  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of 
which  is  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  shake  violently 
till  the  metal  is  reduced  to  powder,  then  sift  as  be- 
fore. Dose.  2  to  4  drs.,  as  a  vermifuge.  *«*  Pol- 
ishers' putty,  colored  with  ivor}-^  black,  is  frequently 
substituted  for  this  powder,  and  hence  arise  the 
ill  effects  that  sometimes  follow  its  use. 

POWDERS,  TOOTH.  Prep.  1.  Red  bark, 
and  Armenian  bole,  of  each  1  oz. ;  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  oil 
of  cinnamon  2  or  3  drops ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
mix.  (Lancet) — 2.  Substitute  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon, and  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
or  prepared  chalk,  for  bicarbonate  of  soda. — 3. 
{Grosvenor*s.)  Rosep^nk  3  lbs.;  orris  powder  ^ 
lb. ;  oyster  shells  2^  lbs. ;  oil  of  rhodium  25  drops  ; 
as  above. — 4.  (Asiatic  dentifrice.)  Prepared  red 
coral  8^  lbs. ;  Venetian  red  |  lb. ;  ochre  and  pum- 
ice-stone, of  each  H  lb. ;  China  musk  30  grs. ;  all 
in  fine  powder;  mix.— 5.  (HemeVs  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  6  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  or- 
ris root  i  oz. ;  as  last — 6.  (RuspinVs  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  8  oz. ;  roach  alum  and  orris  root, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  oz. ;  oil  of  rho- 
dium 6  drops  ;  as  before.  (See  Cosmetics.) 
POWDER,  TRAGAC  ANTH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Pulv.  TaAOACANTiiiS  Com?.,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Traofacanth,  gum  arabic,  and  starch, 
of  each  Jiss ;  white  su^rar  Jiij ;  powder  and  mix 
Demulcent,  and  as  a  vehicle. 

POWDER,  VERMIFUGE.  Prep.  1.  (Col- 
lier.) Powdered  jalap  and  scammony,  of  each  3j; 
cream  of  tartar  3ij  ;  Ethiop's  mineral  3iij  ;  mix. 
Dose.  10  to  20  gre.,  for  children.--2.  (E.  H.) 
Scammony  and  calomel,  of  each  3j  ;  rhubarb 
3iij ;  all  in  fine  powder  ;  mix.  Dose  15  to  30  grs. 
or  more. 

POWDER,  VIOLET.  Prep.  1.  Powdered 
starch  23  lbs. ;  do.  orris  root  1  lb. ;  essence  of  ber- 
gamotte  i  oz. ;  oil  of  rhodium  ^  dr. ;  mix  and  pass 
through  a  sieve. — %  Powdered  starch  scented  with 
a  little  bergamotte.  Used  as  a  dusting  powder  in 
excoriations,  and  for  children. 
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POWDER,  WARWICK,  (EARL  OF.)  Syn. 
PoLV.  CoMiTiB  Warwicbnbib.  Prep,  Scammony 
4  oz. ;  diaphoretic  antimouy  2  oz. ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar 1  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

POX,  CHICKEN.  Syn.  Waterpox.  Vari- 
cella. (Dim.  of  Variola.)  An  eruptive  skin 
disease,  consisting  of  smooth  vesicles  of  various 
sizes,  which  afterwards  become  white  and  straw 
colored,  and  about  the  fourth  day  break  and  scale 
off.  In  hot  weather  the  discharge  sometimes  be- 
comes purulent,  and  at  others  the  eruption  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  fever.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  light  vegetable  diet, 
and  in  the  administration  of  mild  aperients  and 
cooling  drinks. 

POX,  COW.  Syn.  Vaccinia.  Variola  Vac- 
cina. This  disease  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
and 'preventive  of  smallpox,  by  Dr.  Jenner  iu  1798. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its  artificial  pro- 
duction has  nearly  led  to  the  extinction  of  small- 
pox in  England.  The  process  of  vaccination  is 
similar  to  that  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox,  be- 
fore noticed.  About  the  third  day  the  puncture 
usually  becomes  red  and  elevated,  and  continues 
to  enlarge  and  become  vesicular,  until  at  about  the 
8th  or  9th  day,  it  is  at  its  height,  and  the  vesicle  is 
surrounded  with  a  florid  areola.  About  the  elev- 
enth or  twelfth  day  these  symptoms  decline  ;  the 
centre  of  the  pustule  becomes  brown,  and  a  dark 
scale  gradually  forms  and  separates,  leaving  the 
arm  as  heretofore.  This  disease  seldom  requires 
medical  treatment;  but  should  febrile  symptoms 
some  on,  an  aperient  may  be  given. 

POX,  SMALL.  Syn.  Variola.  (From  »«- 
rius,  changing  color,  because  of  its  action  on  the 
skin.)  This  disease  comes  on  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  fever.  About  the  third  day, 
red  spots,  resembling  flea  bites,  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  face  and  head,  and  gradually  extend 
over  the  whole  body.  About  the  fifth  day  small 
circular  vesicles,  depressed  in  the  centre,  surround- 
ed by  an  areola,  and  containing  a  colorless  fluid, 
begin  to  form,  when  the  feverish  symptoms  abate  ; 
about  the  sixth  day  the  throat  becomes  sore ;  about 
the  eighth  day  the  face  is  swoUsn,  and  about  the 
eleventh  day  the  pustules  acquire  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  cease  to  enlarge,  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  a  dark  central 
spot  forms  on  each,  the  swelling  of  the  face  sub- 
sides, and  secondary  symptoms  of  fever  come  on  ; 
the  pustules  become  rough,  break  and  scab  over, 
and  a  dark  spot  remains  for  some  days,  often  fol- 
lowed by  permanent  indentation.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  day,  the  symptoms 
usually  disappear.  In  the  confluent  smallpox,  the 
pustules  coalesce,  the  eruption  is  irregular  in  its 
progress,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  more 
severe.  The  treatment  of  ordinary  cajses  of  small- 
pox resembles  that  mentioned  above  for  chicken- 
pox.  When  great  irritability  exists,  small  doses  of 
morphia,  opium,  or  camphor,  may  be  administered, 
and  obstinate  vomiting  arrested  by  effervescing  sa- 
line draughts.  The  application  on  the  third  day 
of  a  mask  formed  of  thick  muslin,  covered  with 
mercurial  ointment,  and  having  holes  cut  out  for 
the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent "  pitting."  (Dr.  Stewardson.)  Gold  leaf  is 
also  applied  for  the  same  purpose. 

PRADIER'S   CATAPLASM.     Prep.   Balm 


of  Mecca  3^  ;  rectified'  spirit  of  wine  Sxvj;  dii> 
solve ;  red  cinchona  bark,  sanaparilla,  and  aagoi 
of  each  ^;  saffion  {as;  rectified  ^rit  ot  wine 
Jxxxij  ;  digest  for  48  hours,  filter,  mix  the  two  M- 
qoors,  and  add  twice  their  weight  of  tiuae  water.  In 
gout,  f  Jij  sprinkled  on  the  suifaoe  of  a  hot  linseed . 
meal  poultice  sufliciently  large  to  snrroimd  the  a&* 
fected  part  %*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  gam 
JC3500  for  this  receipt 

PRECIPITATE,    GREEN.      Syn.  Mbrcv- 

RIUS    PR^BCIPtTATDS    VlRIDlB.        LaCBRTA    VlRlDUL 

Prep.  Quicksilver  Jj ;  nitric  acid  f  Jiss ;  disBoive; 
copper  Jj ;  nitric  acid  f  Jj ;  water  f  Jiss ;  dissobe; 
mix  the  solutions,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  eal 
cine  till  red  fumes  cease  to  arise.    Caustic. 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE.  Syn.  Cosnm 
Mbrcury.  Ammoniateo  Merourt.  Muriate  et 
Ammonia  and  Mercury.  Ammoniateo  Subhoju- 
ATE  OF  Mercury.    Ammoniacal  Oxvchlorobv 

OF  DO.      ChLORAMIDB  OF  DO.      CbLOEO-AMIDIDX  OF 

DO.  MsRCuaius  Pracintatus  Atacs,  (P.  L 
1745.)  Calx  Htdraroyri  Alaa,  (P.  L.  1788L) 
Hydrargyrus  Pr/(oifitatu8  AjLBue,  (P.  L  18094 
Hydrargyrum  Pracipitatum  Album.  (P.  L.  1834, 
&  P.  E.)  Hydraroyri  Ammonio  Culoridom,  (P 
L.  1836.)  Hydraroyri  Submurias  AmmokutuMi 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Bichloride  of  mereoiy 
Jvj ;  distilled  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  and  add 
liquor  of  ammonia  f  Jviij ;  wash  and  dry  the  pte- 
cipitate. 

II.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniae,  «f 
each  ^vij  ;  dissolve  in  water  3  qnaits,  and  piecipi- 
tate  with  liquor  of  potassa.  Some  uae  only  4  «b 
of  sal  ammoniac. 

Remarks.  A  white,  inodorous  eolkl  or  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  partially  soluble  in  boiling  WM 
ter,  and  wholly  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  sad 
muriatic  acids,  without  effbrvescence.  It  is  "  le- 
tally  dissipated  by  heat  Digested  with  acetic  acid, 
it  yields  no  yellow  or  bine  precipitate  with  iodide 
of  potasnum.  Its  powder  triturated  with  4imt  wa- 
ter does  not  become  black.  When  heated  witbaa- 
lution  of  potash  it  exhales  ammonia,  and  aasDmcs 
a  yellow  color."  <P.  L.)  Used  to  make  an  sint' 
ment,  in  various  skin  diseases,  &c 

PRESERVES  AND  PRESERVING,  (See 
Fruits,  Jelues,  Jams,  Marmai^adeb,  CoKasRva^ 
&,&) 

PRINTING  INK.  Syn.  Encre  o'Imprimerib, 
(Fr.)  Buchdruckerfarbr,  {Ger.)  Prep* — ^1. 
The  varnish.  10  or  12  gallons  of  linseed  oil  aie 
set  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  least  as  much  more,  to  allow  of  its  swelling 
up  without  running  over.  When  it  boils  it  is  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  if  it  does  not  take 
fire  of  itself  soon  after  the  snK^e  begins  to  rise,  it 
is  kindled  by  means  of  a  piece  of  baruing  p^MTf 
stuck*  in  the  cleft  end  of  a  long  stick.  The  pot  is 
then  shortly  afterwards  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
the  oil  is  suffered  to  burn  for  about  half  an  hoar, 
or  till  a  sample  of  the  varnish  cooled  upon  a  paUel 
knife,  may  be  drawn  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
inch  long,  between  the  fingers.  The  flame  is  now  ex- 
tinguished by  the  application  of  a  cloeely •fitting' Cm 
cover,  and  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  eboUftioB  has 
subsided,  black  rosin  is  addeyl,  in  the  pn^ortion  of 
6  lbs.  to  every  6  quarts  of  oil  thus  treated ;  the 
mixture  is  next  stirred  until  the  rosin  is  diadvad, 
when  1 1  lbs.  of  brown  soap,  cat  into  slices,  kfiir- 
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fhnr  edded»  {ctaUiously,)  and  the  ingfrediaiite  ate 
aigaiB  «tined  with  the  apatula  until  united,  the  pot 
being  ouce  mora  placed  over  the  fire  to  promote 
the  combinatien.  When  this  is  effected,  the  var- 
abh  is  lemoTed  from  the  heat,  and  after  thorough 
•tirring,  covered  over  and  set  asidOi  %*  It  ie  ne- 
^oeesary  to  prepare  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  vary- 
ing in  ccosistence,  from  more  or  less  boiling,  to  be 
oecuisionaily  mixed  together  as  circumstances  may 
require ;  that  which  answers  well  in  hot  weather 
being  too  thick  in  cold,  and  vicie  versA.  Large 
characters  also  require  a  thinner  ink  than  small 
ones.  A  good  varnish  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
like  glue,  and  is  very  thick  and  tenacious.  The 
oil  losee  from  10  to  13(  by  boilings — ^2.  Making 
THK  1ni&.  *  {Black.)  Finely-powdered  indigo  and 
Prussian  Uue^  of  each  2^  oz. ;  best  mineral  lamp- 
black 4  lbs. ;  do.  vegetable  lampblack  3^  lbs. ;  pat 
them  into  any  suitable  vessel,  and  mix  in  gradually 
the  warm  varnish.  The  mixture  must  now  be 
submitted  to  careful  grinding,  either  in  a  mill  or 
with  a  tdab  and  muUer.  Ou  the  large  scale  steam 
power  is  employed  for  this  purpoe^ — b.  {An  ex- 
temporaneouB  superfine  ink,)  BcJsam  of  copaiba 
(pure)  9  oz. ;  lampblack  3  oz. ;  indigo  and  Pros- 
flian  blue,  of  each  5  dr.  ;  Indian  red  f  oz. ;  yellow 
soap  (dry)  3  oz. ;  grind  to  an  impalpable  smooth- 
ness. Canada  balsam  may  be  substituted  for  bal- 
sam of  copaiba  where  the  smell  of  the  latter  is  ob- 
jectionable,  but  it  dries  quicker. 

Remarks.  Old  linseed  oil  Is  preferable  to  new. 
Yellow  rosin  soap  is  preferred  for  black  and  dark 
eelored  inks,  and  white  cord  soap  for  light  on^ 
Vegetable  lampblack  takes  the  most  varnish.  The 
addition  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  is  to  correct 
the  brown  color  of  the  black.  The  Indian  red  is 
added  to  increase  the  body  and  richness  o(  the  co- 
lor. Some  penons  find  much  trouble  in  grinding 
np  the  indigo,  from  its  running  into  a  mass  and 
etogging  the  mill ;  but  this  may  be  avoided  by 
mixing  it  as  above,  or  by  fint  grinding  it  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Canada  balsam  or  copaiba, 
and  using  a  proportionate  quantity  of  varnish,  and 
that  of  a  little  thicker  cousisteuce.  The  French 
employ  nut  oil  instead  of  linseed.  Mr.  Savage  ob- 
tained the  large  medal  of  the  Society  of  Am  for 
his  black  ink  made  as  above*  It  is  unrivalled. 
*«*  Colored  inks  are  made  in  a  similar  way.  The 
p^iments  used  are — Carmine,  lakes,  vermilion, 
chrome  red,  red  lead,  orange  red,  Indian  red,  Ve- 
netian red,  orange  chrome,  chronte  yellow,  burnt 
terra  di  sienna,  gall  stone,  Roman  ochre,  yellow 
do.,  verdigris,  Scheele's  green,  Schweinfurth's  da, 
Mnea  and  yellows  mixed  for  greens,  indigo,  Pfos- 
flimi  blue,  Antwerp  do.,  cobalt  da,  charcoal  da, 
lustre,  umber,  sepia,  &«.  &c.  (See  Savage's  "  Prep- 
AKATJON  OP  Printing  Ink,"  and  the  **  Encyclo- 

TMDIA    BarrANNICA.") 

PRINTS,  ACKERMAN'S  LIQUOR  FOR. 
Prep.  Best  pale  glue  and  white  curd  soap,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  hot  water  3  pints  :  dissolve,  then  add  pow- 
dered alum  2  oz.  Used  to  size  prints  and  pictures 
before  coloring  them. 

FROMBTHEANS.  Prep.  Chlorate  of  potash 
and  loaf  sugar,  equal  parts ;  vermilion  to  color ; 
powder  each  separately,  mix,  and  make  a  stiff 
paste  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  aiabic.  This 
paste  is  divided  into  small  pieces.  A  number  of 
•mall  oval  stass  beads  are  now  made  from  a  small 
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thin  giaas  tube  by  means  of  a  candle>  one  end  of 
which  is  closed  while  soft.  These  are  dipped  while 
still  hot  hito  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  open  end  is  then 
ckieed  by  having  the  flame  directed  upon  it  by  a 
blowpipe.  Aalip  of  paper  2  inches  long  and  1 
wide  is  next  taken,  and  one  of  the  ctn-ners  cut  off. 
A  little  gum  arable  is  applied,  and  the  paper  is 
rolled  into  a  small  cylinder,  leavmg  a  hollow  at 
the  gummed  end.  Into  this  hollow,  one  of  the 
glass  beads,  surrounded  with  a  little  of  the  red  mix- 
ture, is  then  gently  squeezed  with  the  fingers,  and 
finished  off  by  smoothing  the  external  surface  with 
the  finger  moistened  with  gum  water.  The  whole 
is  now  dried.  Used  to  procure  a  light.  The  bead 
containing  the  oil  of  vitriol  at  the  loaded  end  is 
broken  by  a  smart  blow,  and  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  chlorate  mixture,  causes  it  to  oaist 
into  flame.  *«*  The  bead  and  red  paste  togethet 
should  not  be  larger  than  a  barley  com.  (See 
Chlorate  Matches.) 

PROTEINE,  (from  vpmmu,  I  take  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  the  original  matter  from  which 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine  are  derived.)  A 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, discovered  by  Mulder.  It  is  obtained  when 
albnmen,  caseine,  or  fibrine  is  dissolved  in  moder- 
ately strong  liquor  of  potassa,  the  solution  heated 
for  some  time  to  120°,  and  acetic  acid  added ;  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  is  proteine.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  fomn 
sulphoproteie  acid,  and  with  cAfortns,  ehloropro* 
teic  acid.  When  digested  in  nitric  acid  xantho- 
proteic acid  is  formed  along  with  ammonia  and 
oxalic  acid.  *«*  Proteine  is  produced  by  vegeta- 
bles alone,  and  cannot  be  formed  by  animals,  al- 
though the  animal  organism  possesses  the  power 
of  convertfasg  one  modification  of  proteine  into  an- 
other, fibrine  into  albumen,  or  vice  versdj  or  both  into 
caseine.  Vegetable  albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine, 
are  therefore  the  only  sources  of  proteine  for  ani- 
mal life,  and  consequently  of  nutrition,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  growth  in  mass  of  the  body.  (LicH 
big,  Animal  Chem.  p.  106.) 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  Syn,  Berlin  Blub. 
Prussiate  op  Iron.  Fbrro-prusbiatr  of  do. 
Ctanurbt  of  do.    Fbrro-cyanide  of  do.    Per- 

CYANIDB  OP  DO.  SE8Q,triFERR0CTANlDB  OF  DO. 
CtANURE  FERROSO-FERRiai7B,  (Berzelios.)      ElBEN- 

BLAU8&URES  EiBENOXYD ;  Bbri.inerblau,  {Ger.) 
Blb(7  de  Prubsb  ;  Prussiate  de  Fbr,  (Fr.)  Fer- 
Ri  perctanidum,  (P.  L.)  Do.  Cyanoretum,  (P. 
D.)  Do.  pbrro-sbsquicyanidum.  Prep.  I.  Pre- 
cipitate the  crude  but  clear  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash  {blood  lye)  by  a  mixed  solution  of  2  parts 
of  alum,  and  1  part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  dingy  green  precipitate  that  falls,  gradually 
becomes  blue  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, which  is  promoted  by  exposure  and  agitation 
of  the  liquor.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  its  full 
color,  the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  repose,  the 
clear  portion  decanted,  and  the  sedhnent  repeated- 
ly washed  with  water,  drained,  and  dried,  at  first 
in  a  Aleve,  but  afterwards  on  chalk  stones. 

II.  Partly  saturate  the  free  alkali  in  the  crude 
lye,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  before  precipitation. 
Very  superior. 

III.  Repeatedly  digest  and  wash  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes,  m  ves| 
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dHute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  in  pure  water; 
drain  and  dry.     Superior. 

IV.  {Paris  Blue,)  Neutralize  the  adution  of 
pruHsiate  of  potash  above,  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  a  aoiutioit  of  any  persait 
of  iron,  (as  the  pereuiphate,  nitrate,  sesquichloride, 
or  peracetate ;)  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipi- 
tate.    A  very  rich  and  intense  color. 

V.  (Hochst&tter.)  Crystallized  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash and  green  vitriol,  of  each  6  parts ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  water  15  parts ;  then  add  oil 
of  vitriol  1  part.;  fuming  muriatic  acid  24  parts; 
agitate  well.  After  seme  hours,  treat  the  whole 
with  chloride  of  lime  I  part,  dissolved  in  water  80 
parts,  and  strained,  observing  to  st<^  the  addition 
of  the  latter  solution  as  soon  aa  an  efiervescence 
from  the  escape  of  chlorine  gas  is  observed  ;  after 
standing  some  hours,  thoroughly  waeAi  the  precip- 
itate, and  dry  it ;  or^  instead  of  the  above,  at  once 
wash  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  ac- 
quires a  deep-blue  color.  Product,  Of  the  finest 
quality. 

Remarks.  The  object  of  employing  alum  is  to 
prevent  or  lessen  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron 
by  the  free  alkali  in  the  blood  lye,  but  a  portion 
of  alumina  is  in  consequence  thrown  down  with 
the  blue,  and  tends  to  render  it  paler,  and  increase 
the  product  The  same  purpose  is  efTected  by 
neutralizing  the  alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  omitting  the  alum  from  the  precipitating  solu- 
tiou ;  but  in  tliis  case,  if  green  copperas  is  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  the  excess  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  before  the  precipitate  acquires  its 
full  richness  of  color.  The  quantity  of  alum  em- 
ployed may  be  varied  according  to  the  shades  of 
the  intended  blue.  The  quality  of  Prussian  blue 
may  be  estimated  by  its  color,  and  by  the  quanti- 
ty of  potash  or  soda  required  to  destroy  its  blue 
color.  If  it  effervesces  with  acids,  it  contains 
chalk  ;  and  if  it  forms  a  paste  with  boiling  water, 
it  is  adulterated  with  starch.  It  is  pure,  if,  **  af- 
ter being  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  ammo- 
nia throws  down  nothing  from  the  filtered  liquid." 
(P.  L.)  It  has  been  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  is  principally  employed  as  a  pigment  It 
is  purgative,  and  not  poisonous.  *«*  Prussian 
blue  is  dbtinguished  from  uidigo  by  exhibiting  a 
coppery  tint  when  broken,  ^ut  which  is  removed 
by  rubbing  with  the  nail. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn,  Fekbo- 
ntussiATB  op  Potash.    Teiplb  do.  do.    Fbrru- 

RETED  HVDROCTANATB  Or  DO.  FbRROCTANATE  OF 
DO.     FbRROC7ANIDB  OF  PoTASSIUM.     CVANORB  FBR- 

Roso-POTAssiauB,  (Berzclius.)  Ferrocyanure  de 
PoTASSifTH;  Prussiate  jaune  db  Potabbb,  {Ft.) 
Kalwu  bisencyanur  ;  Cyanbisbn  Kalium,  (Ger.) 
Potassii  ferrocyanidum,  (P.  L.  &.  £.)  Prep,  I. 
Dried  blood,  horns,  or  hoofs,  5  parts ;  good  pearl- 
ash  2  parts ;  both  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  mix, 
and  inject  into  an  eg^-shaped  iron  pot  in  a  state 
of  moderate  ignition ;  stir  well  with  an  iron  spatu- 
la, so  as  to  prevent  it  running  together,  and  con- 
tinue the  calcination  till  fetid  vapors  cease^to  be 
evolved.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  process, 
the  pots  should  remain  covered,  and  only  occasion- 
ally stirred.  The  calcination  is  known  to  be  fin- 
ished when  flame  is  no  longer  seen  on  stirring  the 
mixture.    When  this  is  the  case,  remove  the  pasty 


mass  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  when  oodd,  dissolfa 
in  water ;  filter  or  defecate,  and  evaporatsi  tiMi 
crystals  may  form  on  cooling;  redisBolve  ia  hst 
water,  and  cool  very  slowly,  when  large  and  beaa- 
tifnl  yellow  crystals  will  be  deposiled.  *«*  The 
greaves  obtained  from  the  tatlow-chandlen  ars 
employed  as  an  economical  substitute  for  horns  er 
blood,  by  one  of  the  largest  Scotch  manwfitrtwr- 
ers ;  but  blood  is  the  beat  where  it  can  be  pco- 
cured,  and  after  that,  horns  and  hoou. 

II.  (L.  Thompson.)  Potash  or  peariaiah,  and 
coke,  cinders,  or  coal,  of  each  10  parts ;  iron  tDm- 
ings  5  parts ;  all  in  coarse  powder ;  mix,  and  ex- 
pose for  half  an  hour  to  .a  full  red  heat  in  em  open 
crucible,  stirring  oocasionaUy  till  small  jets  of  pur- 
ple flame  are  no  longer  seen,  then  cool,  diseolve 
out  the  soluble  matter,  and  proceed  as  above.  If 
this  solution  be  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  boo, 
and  the  precipitate  brightened  by  muriatic  acid,  9$ 
before  described,  25(  of  the  weight  of  the  pme 
potash  employed,  will  be  obtahied  in  Pruaiaa 
blue. 

III.  (Pure,)  Fine  ^iHtisced  commercial  prus- 
siate of  potash  in  a  glass  vessel,  dissolve  in  water, 
neutralize  with  acetic  acid,  precipitate  with  stnng 
alcohol,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  little  weak  al- 
cohol, redissolve  in  water,  and  crystallaze. 

Remarks.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  ii 
chiefly  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  ia 
chemislry,  as  a  test  and  a  source  of  pruasic  acid 
When  pure,  it  is  totally  dissolved  by  water;  loeea 
12'6(  of  its  weiglit  by  a  gentle  heat ;  scarsely,  if 
at  all,  alters  the  color  of  turmeric ;  is  precipitated 
deep  blue  by  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  and  white  by 
zinc;  its  ashes  dissolved  by  muriatic  add,  an 
again  thrown  down  by  ammonia ;  it  yields  iB'Tf 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (P.  L.)  *«*  Fbrrocya- 
NiDB  OF  Iron  precipitates  solutions  of  antimesff 
fnsmuth,  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  zinc,  white^ 
Cadmium,  pale  yellowish  white — Protoxide  of  ee- 
rium,  white,  soluble  in  acids — Protoxide  of  copper, 
white,  changing  to  red — Protoxide  of  iron,  wtitOi 
rapidly  turning  blue — Lead,  white,  with  a  pale 
yellowish  cast — Protoxide  of  manganese,  white, 
rapidly  passing  into  peach  or  blood-red — Peroxide 
of  mercury,  white,  turning  blue — Oxide  of  nickd, 
white,  turning  green — Silver,  white,  taming  brawn 
in  the  light — Protoxide  of  tin,  white,  (gelatinous) 
Cobalt,  green,  turning  reddish  gray — Peroxide  of 
copper  J  brown-red — Peroxide  ^  iron,  dark  blue — 
Deutoxide  of  mar^anese,  greenish  gray — Molyh* 
denum,  dark  brown — Protoxide  of  paUadium, 
green,  (gelatinous) — Tantalum,  burnt  yellow-^ 
Peroxide  of  tin,  yellow,  (gelatinous) — Uranium, 
reddish  brown,  t^t  Red  Prdbbiatb  of  Potasb 
{ferridcyanide  of  potassium)  is  distinguisbed  by 
precipitating  solutions  of  bismuth,  (pale.)  ced- 
mmm,  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  xine,  (deep,)  of  a 
yellow  color — Protoxide  of  mercury — Cs4sJtr* 
(dark) — Protoxide  of  copper,  molybdenum,  siiser, 
and  uramum,  reddish  brown — Peroxide  of  eonert 
greenish  yellow — Protoxide  of  iron,  blue — iUa- 
ganese,  brown — Nickel,  yellowish  and  g/een** 
and  protoxide  of  tin,  white.  It  does  not  aoicl  so- 
lutions  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.    Hydrocyanic  Acm  Act- 

Dim    HYDROCYANiCUM.       Prep.   I.    ANHYBMCt.     O. 

(Liebig.)     Pore  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
Bum  15  parts ;  water  and  sulphuric  acid  sf  eac% 
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9  parts ;  dntil  in  a  gla«  retort  into  a  well-cooled 
reeehrer,  coiltainitt;  chloride  of  calcium  in  cmwe 
frapnents,  5  |MirtB;  stop  the  {micefls  aa  soon  aa 
the  chloride  in  the  receiver  is  perfectly  covered  by 
the  distilied  fluid,  and  decant  the  acid  into  a  bottle 
llmiiehed  with  a  good  stopper.  Keep  it  in  the 
dark,  with  the  bottle  inverted.  6.  (Gay-Luesac.) 
Treat  bicyanide  of  mercury  with  strong  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  and  pass  the  vapor  fint  over  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  then  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

II.  DrLDTK.  a.  (Aeidum  Hydrocyanicum  di- 
lutum.)  Sulphuric  acid  Jiss ;  water  f  Jiv ;  mix 
in  a  ^ian  retort,  cool,  add  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
■um  ^ij ;  dissolved  in  water  ^  pint,  and  distil  f  Jvj 
into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  containing  f  Jviij  of 
water ;  lastly,  add  f  Jvj  of  water  more,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  sufficient,  so  that  a  solution  of  12*7  grs. 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  accurately  saturated  by 
190  grs^  of  the  acid.  Contains  3§  of  real  acid. 
&.  (Everitt)  Cyanide  of  silver  48|  grs. ;  distilled 
water  f^;  mix,  add  39^  gis.  of  muriatic  acid, 
agitate,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  vial. 
(P.  L.)  Contains  3^  of  pure  acid.  e.  (P.  D.)  Bi- 
cyanide of  mereury  ^ ;  muriatic  acid  f  3vij  ;  wa- 
ter fjviij ;  distil  ffviij.  Sp.  gr.  (h998.  Contains 
1-6|  of  pore  acid.  d.  (Laming.)  Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium 22  gra. ;  water  f  3vj ;  dissolve,  add  ciji- 
tallized  tartaric  acid  50  grs.,  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit  f  3iij ;  shake  well  together,  and  decant  the 
dear:  f3j  contains  1  gr.  of  pore  acid.  «.  (P>£*) 
Similar  to  the  P.  L.,  but  contains  3*23}  of  pure 
acid.  /.  (Dr.  Clark.)  Tartaric  acid  1  part ;  wa- 
ter 40  parts ;  dissolve,  add  2§  parts  of  pure  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  agitate,  and  decant.  Contains 
3}  of  pure  acid,  and  a  little  bitartrate  of  potash. 
g.  (Majendie.)  Pure  anhydrous  acid  f^;  water 
f  §▼)«  (or  1  to  8^  by  weight)  Contain  ]2g  of 
pore  acid,  or  6  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
P.  L.  A.  (Winckler.)  Powdered  crystals  of  prns- 
aiate  of  potash  (pure)  120  gn. ;  solution  of  pure 
phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25)  240  grs. ;  alcohol  of 
80(,  480  grs. ;  mix  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
receiver  contaiuing  120  gra.  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  infuse  for  &  hours,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  then  distil,  adding  to  the  distilled  liquid 
sufficient  alcohol  to  make  it  up  to  exactly  1^  os. 
Contains  2g  of  pure  acid.  t.  (Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.) 
Dilnte  sulphuric  acid  (P.  L.)  f 3i} ;  distilled  water 
f3vj ;  mix,  cool,  add  pure  cyanide  of  lead  43*36 
grs. ;  agitate  well,  and  decant  the  clear.  Con- 
tains 2i  of  pure  acid,  k,  (Scheele.)  Prussian  blue 
(piuv)  {ij ;  red  oxide  of  mercury  Jvj ;  distilled 
water  f  Jvj ;  boil  till  the  blue  turns  green,  wash 
the  sediment  with  hot  water  f  Jx ;  pour  the  liquid 
upon  clean  iron  filings  3iij ;  add  oil  of  vitriol  3j ; 
poor  the  liquid  from  the  quicksilver  that  has  sepa- 
ls rated,  and  distil  ^h.  The  strength  of  the  product 
/arie&  An  acid  of  4§  is  usually  sold  under  this 
name ;  but  the  add  prepared  as  above  is  generally 
much  sireugir.  • 

Renutrkt.  Pore  anhydrous  prussie  acid  is  a 
moat  deadly  poison  ;  1  or  2  drops,  either  swallowed 
or  applied  to  the  skin,  being  sufficient  to  cause 
speedy  death:  even  its  vapor  has  a  like  effect. 
Dilute  prussie  acid  has  been  taken  with  apparent 
advantage  in  chronic  coughs,  phthisis,  and  some 
other  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  acid  (P.  L.) 
may  be  from  2  to  5  minims  3  or  4  times  a  day, 
into  a  mixture  with  water  flavored  with 


gom  or  simp.    It  is  also  used  externally  in  some 
skin  diseases. 

*«*  Prussie  acid,  even  when  dilute,  is  very 
liable  to  spontaneous  decompositi<Hi,  and  this 
speedily  occurs  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  light. 
To  promote  its  preservation,  it  is  usual  to  sur- 
round the  bottles  containing  it  with  thick  purple 
paper,  and  to  keep  them  inverted  in  an  obscun 
situation.  The  addition  of  a  vBty  tmall  quantit} 
of  muriatic  acid  renders  it  much  less  liable  to 
change,  and  is  ^generally  made  by  manufacturers 
for  that  purpose.  But  in  testing  the  strength  of 
such  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  from 
that  of  the  mixed  jNredpitate.  The  cyanide  of 
silver  is  sduble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  in  boiling  nitric  acid ; 
but  the  chloride  is  insoluble  in  either  of  those 
menstrua.  For  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
oommereial  acid  the  following  plan,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Ure,  will  be  found  very  exact  and  convenient, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  check  to  the  above : — To 
100  grains,  or  any  other  convenient  quantity  of 
the  acid  contdned  in  a  small  vial,  add  in  suc- 
cession, small  quantities  of  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury in  fine  powder,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissdved 
on  agitation.  The  weight  of  the  red  precipitate 
taken  up  being  divided  by  four,  gives  a  quotient 
representing  the  quantity  of  real  prussie  acid 
present  By  weighing  out  beforehand,  on  a  piece 
of  paper  or^a  watch-^ass,  40  or  50  grains  of  the 
peroxide,  the  residual  weight  of  it  shows  at  once 
the  quantity  expended.  The  operation  may  be 
always  completed  in  five  minutes,  for  the  red  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  as  rapidly  in  the  dilute  prussie 
acid,  with  the  dd  of  slight  agitation,  as  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water.  Should  the  presence  of  muriatic 
acid  be  suspected,  then  the  difierence  in  the  vola- 
tility of  pmisiate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage ;  the  former 
exhding  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  latter  re- 
quiring a  subliming  temperature  of  about  300^ 
F.  After  adding  ammonia  in  slight  excess  to 
the  prussie  acid,  if  we  evaporate  to  dryness  at  a 
heat  of  212°,  we  may  infer  from  the  residuary 
sal  ammoniac  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
present 

Te§t», — 1.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  odor 
of  bitter  almonds. — ^2.  Neutrdized  by  potash,  and 
tested  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  tincture  of 
iron,  it  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  or  one  turning 
blue  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid. — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  boiling  nitric  add.~^.  Super- 
saturated with  potash,  it  gives  a  greenish  blue 
precipitate  with  sdphate  of  copper,  which  is  turn- 
ed white  by  the  cautious  addition  of  muriatic 
acid. — 5.  Tincture  of  guaiacum  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  and  when  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  are  added,  a  blue  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  heightened  by  adding  alcohol. 
(Pagenstecher.) — 6.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  if  the 
above  tests  cannot  be  applied,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  introduced  along  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  retort,  and  distilled,  and  the 
reagents  applied  to  the  distilled  liquor. 

AnL — 1.  Chlorine  water,  or  sdution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda,  in  doses  of  2  or  3  spoonfuls  diluted 
with  water,  fiequeatly ;  also  apply  it  externally.— :2 
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Small  quaatities  of  counoaia  i^ter  dilated  with 
10  or  12  parts  of  water ;  also  the  fumes  iahaled^ — 3. 
The  joint  adminiatration  of  oarboaaie  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  This  has  been  lately  very 
strongly  recommended.  *«*  Cold  affusion  should 
be  adopted  in  all  cases,  and  is  almost  of  itself  a 
certain  cure,  if  employed  before  .the  convulsive 
stage  is  over ;  and  k  is  often  successful  even 
during  the  stage  of  insensibility  and  paralysis. 
(Herbst.)  Artificial  respiration  should  also  be  at- 
tempted. Unfortunately  the  poiapnous  action  of 
prussic  acid  is  so  rapid  Uiat  life  B  usually  extinct 
before  antidotes  can  be  applied. 

PUFF  PASTE.  Take'  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
flour,  and  rub  into  it  a  pound  of  butter  very  fine. 
Make  it  up  into  a  light  paste  with  cold  water, 
just  stiff  enough  to  work  well.  Next  lay  it  out 
about  as  thick  as  a  crown-piece ;  put  a  layer  of 
butter  all  over,  then  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour, 
double  it  up,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Double  and 
roll  it  with  layers  of  butter  three  times  or  more, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  repeating  this  pro- 
cess 10  or  12  times,  a  very  light  paste  will  be 
formed.     Bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

PULVERIZATION  OF  SALTS.  Many 
9alts  which  are  pulverized  with  difficulty,  and  do 
not  dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  easily  transform- 
ed into  a  fine  powder,  by  agitating  their  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  disengaged  fine  crys- 
tallized powder  may  then  be  dried,  and  further 
divided  by  trituration.  (Du  Menil.)  A  large 
number  of  salts  may  also  be  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  by  keeping  their  solutions  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation  during  the  evaporation. 

PUNCH.  Prep^-l,  Juice  of  3  or  4  lemons ; 
yellow  peel,  of  1  or  2  lemons ;  lump  sugar  |  lb. ; 
boiling  water  3^  pints ;  infuse  ^  an  hour,  straiu, 
add  porter  ^  pint ;  rum  and  brandy,  of  each  |  to 

1  pint,  (or  either  alone  1^  to  2  pints,)  and  add 
more  warm  water  and  sugar,  if  desired  weaker  or 
sweeter^ — 2.  (Cold  Punch.)  Arrack,  port  wine, 
and  water,  of  each  1  pint ;  juice  of  4  lemons ; 
white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mix.---3.  {Gin  Punch.)  Yel- 
low peel  and  juice  of  1  lemon  ;  gin  |  pint ;  water 
1|  pints  ;  sherry  1  glass ;  mix. — (Iced  Punch,) 
Champagne  or  Rhenish  wine  1  quart ;  arrack  1 
pint ;  juice  and  yellow  peels  of  6  lemons  ;  white 
sugar  1  lb. ;  soda  water  1  or  2  bottles ;  ice  as 
cream^— 4.  {Milk  Punch  or  Verder,)  Yellow 
rinds  of  2  dozen  lemons ;  st^p  for  2  days  in  rum 
or  brandy  2  quarts ;  then  add  spirit  3  quarts 
more ;  hot  water  3  quarts  ;  lemon  juice  1  quart ; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs. ;  2  nutmegs,  grated  ;  boiling  milk 

2  quarts ;  mix,  and  in  2  hours  strain  through  a 
jelly  bag. — 5.  {Norfolk  Punch,)  French  brandy 
20  quarts;  yellow  peels  of  30  oranges  and  30 
lemons ;  infuse  for  12  hours ;  add  30  quarts  of 
cold  water,  15  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  and  lemons  ;  mix  well,  strain  through 
a  hair-sieve,  add  new  milk  2  quarts,  and  in  6 
weeks  bottle.  Keeps  well. — 6.  {Orange  Punch,) 
As  No.  1,  using  oranges,  and  adding  a  little 
orange  wine.  A  little  Cura9oa,  Noyeau,  or 
Mareschino,  improves  it^ — 7.  {Raspberry  Punch,) 
As  last,  but  using  raspberry  juice  or  vinegar  for 
oranges  or  lemous^--8.  {Regenft  Punch.)  Strong 
hot  green  tea,  lemon  juice,  and  capillaire,  of  each 
Ji  pints;  rum,  brandy,  arrack,  and  Cura9oa,  of 


eaeh  1  pint ;  Chan^iagne  1  bottle ;  mix,  and  dioa 
a  pine-apple  into  it — 9.  <2Va  Punch.)  Hot  tsa 
1  quart;  anraok  ^  bottle;  white  sugar  6  oft^; 
juice  of  8  lemons;  yellow  rinds  of  4  leaKnis; 
mix<— 10.  (Wine 'Punch.)  Sugar  1  lb.;  yettov 
peel  of  3  demons ;  juice  of  9  lemons ;  arraek  I 
pint ;  port  or  sherry  wine  (hot)  1  gallon ;  eiona^ 
mon  I  oz. ;  nutmeg  1  dr. ;  mix.  *«*  AH  Um 
above  are  pleasant  intoxicating  beven^eu.  (See 
Shkcb.) 

PURL.  Prep.  To  warm  ale  or  beer  add  bitten 
1  wine-glassful,  or  q.  &    Some  add  apiiit. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.    Syn.  Finuu  Pag- 

GIPITATS.     CaSSIUS'   DO.     GOLO    PuBPUE.      PoOUU 

PK  Cassius,  (Fr.)    Gold-purpur,  {Ger.y     Aoini 

STANNO  PARATON,    (P.  Cod.)      PVRrURA     MUrSRaUS 

Cassil  Prep*  i.  Crystallized  prolochlondc  ef  tin 
1  part ;  crystallized  perchloride  of  tin  2  put* ;  dB- 
solve  each  separately,  mix,  and  add  it  to  a  i 
of  crystallized  terchloride  of  gold  1  part; 
and  dry  the  precipitate.    Very  fine^ 

II.  (Frick.)  Dissolve  tin  in  cold  dilute  aqua  re- 
gia,  till  the  fluid  becomes  faintly  opaleaoent,  tbea 
take  the  metal  out  and  weigh  it ;  dilute  largely 
with  water,  and  add  simultaneously  a  dilute  nia- 
tion  of  gold  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  wach  pro- 
portion,  that  the  tin  in  the  one  shall  be  to  ibe  goU 
in  the  other,  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  36. 

III.  Silver  150  parts;  gold  20  parts;  tin  35^1 
parts;  fuse  together  under  charcoal  and  henx, 
cool,  laminate,  and  disolve  out  the  silver  with  ni- 
tric acid.  Used  as  a  purple  in  porcelaia  painting, 
and  to  communicate  a  ruby  red  color  to  glass, 
when  melted  in  open  vessels. 

PURPURINE.  A  coloring  principle  found  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin  in  madder.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  water,  and  solutions  of  alum  and 
alkalis.     It  is  also  called  madder  purple. 

PUTREFACTION.  Syn.  PuTRBPAcno.  {Lot, 
from  putre/ado,  I  make  rotten.)     The  spontane- 
ous decomposition  of  animal  and  axotized  vegeta- 
ble substances,  under  the  joint  influence  of  wannlh, 
air,  and  moisture.    The  solid  and  fluid  matteis  ue 
resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and  vapon,  which 
escape,  and  earthy  matters  which  remain.    The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  species  of  fcf- 
mentation  or  decay,  is,  the  amnioniacal  or  feCU 
exhalations  that  accompany  it     We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  the  most  iisefnl  antiseptic  pioeess- 
es,  (see  p.  62,)  and  shall  therefore  merely  obsturo 
here,  that  putrefaction  may  be  prevented  by  the 
abstraction  or  exclusion  of  any  of  the  condrtioM 
essential  to  its  occurrence.    This  may  be  eflected 
by-'-Teduction  of  temperature, — exclueUtn  of  ai- 
moepheric  air*  or — the  abstraction  of  moisture. 
Frozen  meat  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited 
period,  while  the  same  substance   will  scansely 
keep  for  more  thai^ia  few  days  at  theonfinaiy 
heat  of  summer.    Animal  sufaetances  will  also  wo- 
m»in  uninjured  for  a  long  period  if  kepi  is  veoBok 
from  which  the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  as  in  tto 
process  which  is  described  below.     The  third  ess- 
dition  is  fulfilled  when  azotized  matter  is  pRsnved 
jn  alcohol  or  in  any  similar  fluid,  or  is  dried    In 
either  case  water  is  abstracted  from  the  oaifree, 
which  then  loses  its  propensity  to  patRff.  and 
forms  an  impervious  layer,  which  ezeladct  amis- 
iq)heric  oxygen  from  the  interior  and  softer  fooitm 
of  the  substance.   Creosote,  akHihol,  the  addit  mA 
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of  the  aaks,  aet  m  the  fatter  way.  One  «f 
the  comnHmest  methods  of  e^ctin^  thii  pwpoee, 
ia  to  iotmene  the  subBtance  in  alcohol  of  60  to  70|, 
to  which  some  camphor,  ammonia,  or  common 
•alt  may  be  added ;  but  a  cheaper  and  equally 
efficient  plan,  is  to  employe  a  weak  spirit  holding  a 
litUe  craoeote  in  solotion ;  a  solution  of  salphioroua 
moid  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  Meat  im- 
laened  for  1  hour  in  water  holdings  ^^th  part  of 
creosote  in  solution,  may  be  preserved  unchanged, 
even  during  summer/  In  Me89r§.  D&nkin  and 
Gamble*^  patent  process,  the  substances,  previous- 
ly parboiled,  are  placed  in  small  tia  cylinders, 
wfaicfa  are  then  filled  up  with  rich  soup ;  the  lids 
are  next  soldered  on  quite  air-tight,  and  a  small 
lioie  afterwards  made  in  the  centre ;  the  cylinders 
are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  brine,  and  heated  to 
tiM  boiling  point^to  complete  the  cooking  process, 
vben  the  hole  in  the  lid  is  hermetically  sealed,  by 
.soldering  while  the  vesBel  still  remains  boiling  hot 
The  endi  of  the  tins  on  cooling  assume  a  concave 
ferm  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  air-tight  The  patentees 
expose  the  canirters  prepared  as  above  for  at  least 
a  month  to  a  heat  of  100  to  1 10<^,  when  if  the  pro- 
eesB  has  failed,  putrefaction  commences,  and  the 
eadsi  instead  of  remaining  coneave,  bulge  and  be- 
come convex.  This  is  called  the  "  test."  This 
process  was  invented  by  M.  Appert  in  France. 
Jleh,  flesh,  and  poultry  may  be  thus  preserved  for 
yean  in  any  climate.  (See  Fbrmbntation,  Ani- 
mal Substances,  Anatomical  Frbparations,  &c) 

PU TTV,  GLAZIER'S.  Whiting  worked  up 
with  drying  oil. 

PUTTY,  POLISHER'S.  Syn,  Potek  d'Etain. 
Caix;inb.  Cinerbs  Stannl  Prep^ — 1.  Melt  tin, 
lake  off  the  dross  as  it  is  formed,  and  calcine  this 
droas  till  it  becomes  whitish. — 3.  Melt  tin  1  oz. 
with  an  equal  weight,  or  1^  oz.  of  lead,  Aid  then 
raiae  the  heat  so  as  to  tender  the  mixed  metal  red 
hot,  when  the  tin  will  be  immediately  flung  out  in 
the  state  of  putty.  Both  are  very  hard,  used  for 
polishing  glass  and  japan  work,  and  to  color  opaque 
white  enamel. 

PUZZOLANA.  A  volcanic  ash  found  at  Pom- 
peii, Vesuvius,  &c.  Mixed  with  lime  it  forms  an 
excellent  hydraulic  cement  A  good  artificial  put- 
xolene  may  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3 
baobels  of  clay  and  1  bushel  of  slaked  lime,  for 
some  hours,  to  redness.    (M.  Bruyere.) 

PYRETHRIN.  An  acrid  resinous  principle 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  bark  and 
root  of  pellitory  of  Spain,  (anthemie  pyrethrumJ) 
It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

PYRO ACIDS.  (From  mp,  fire.)  This  term 
m  applied  to  several  acids  that  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  other  acids. — Ptrocitric  Acin, 
(Citricic  do.  Itaeonic  do.)— ^Ptrooallic  do.i — ^Pr- 
ROLirmc  Da — Pvromalic  dow — PrROMBcoNio  do. 
— Ptromucic  dow— PrRoraosraoRio  do.,  (formed 
by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  415^.)— Pyrotar- 
TAftiG  and  Pyruvic  Da,  (obtamed  together  from 
tartaric  acid,)  are  examples  of  the  pyroacidsk  The 
salts  of  the  pyroacids  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  pyro. 

PYRODIGITALINA.  A  seminrolid,  poison- 
mm  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Merries  by 
tkm  destruotive  dittiUation  of  the  dried  leaves  of 


fesglove.  Pyr$eonia  m  obtained  in  tiie  same 
way. 

PYROU6NEOUS  ACID.  Sfn.  Vinegar  or 
WooDu  Spirit  or  do.  Smoking  Liquor.  EasBNCB 
OF  SuoKEk  AciDVM  Ptrouonosum.  (From  «vf, 
fire,  and  Ug^um,  wood.)  Impure  acetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in 
cloae  vessels.  It  comes  over  along  with  tar  and 
gaseous  matter.  In  this  state  it  is  very  impure, 
and  contains  much  empyreumatic  matter  in  solu- 
tion ;  but  by  Kparatiou  from  the*  tar,  saturation 
with  slaked  lime  or  chalk,  defecation,  and  evapo- 
ration, an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained,  which, 
after  being  gently  heated,  to  destroy  part  of  its 
empyreumatic  matter  without  injuring  its  acetic 
acid,  is  again  dissolved  and  defecated,  and  then 
precipitated  by  a  sdution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  a  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lime  are  formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. The  solution  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  new  solu- 
tion filtered  and  recrystalKzed.  -  The  crystals  of 
acetate  of  soda  obtained  by  the  last  process  yield 
pure  acetic  acid  by  distillation  along  with  sulphuric 
acid.  (See  Acetic  Acid  and  Animal  Sub- 
stances.) 

PYROPHORUS.  (From  «vp,  fire,  and  0cp», 
/  bear.)  j^mi.  Lupt-zundbr,  {Ger.)  A  substance 
that  ipflanS  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Prepit^l.  (Homberg's.)  Alum  and  brown 
sugar,  equal  parts ;  stir  the  mixture  in  an  iron  ladle 
over  the  fire  till  dry,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  or 
coated  glass  vial,  and  keep  it  at  a  red  beat  so  long 
as  flame  is  emitted;  it  must  then  be  careftilly 
stopped  op  and  cooled. — 3.  (Dr.  Hare.)  Lamp- 
black 3  parts ;  burnt  alum  4  parts  ;  carbonate  of 
potash  8  parts  ;  as  above.-^.  (Gay  Lussac.)  Snl- 
phate  of  potash  9  parts ;  calcined  lampblack  5 
parts ;  as  last — 4.  (66bel.)  Heat  tartrate  of  lead 
red  hot  in  a  glass  tube,  aud  then,  hermetically  seal 
It. — 5.  Alam  3  parts ;  wheat  flour  1  part ;  as  No 
1.  •^^  When  the  above  are  properly  prepared,  a 
little  of  the  powder  becomes  glowing  hot  and  in- 
flames on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  accesmon  of 
the  combustion  is  promoted  by  moisture,  as  a  damp 
aimosphere  or  the  breath.  They  all  (except  the 
fourth)  owe  their  combustibility  to  the  presence  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  (Gay  Lussac.) 

PYROTECHNY.  (From  «wp,  fire,  and  r«j^, 
art.)  The  art  of  making  fireworks.  "  The  three 
prime  materiate  of  this  art  are,  rUtre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  along  with  filings  of  iron,  steel,  copper* 
zinc,  resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  &a  Gunpow- 
der is  used  either  in  grain,  half-crushed,  or  finely 
ground,  for  different  purposes.  The  longer  the 
iron  filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  spots  they 
give ;  those  being  preferred  which  are  made  with 
a  coarse  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust.  Steel  fiU 
ings  and  cast-iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and 
a&rd  a  more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations. 
Copper  filings  give  a  greenish  tint  to  flame ;  those 
of  ssinc,  a  fine  blue  color;  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony gives  a  leas  greenish  blue  than  zinc,  but  with 
mudb  smoke ;  anwer  affords  a  yellow  fire,  as  well 
aa  colophony,  (rosin,)  and  common  salt;  but  the 
last  must  be  very  dry.  Lampblack  produces  a 
very  red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink  one 
with  nitre  in  excess ;  it  serves  for  maiking  golden 
showers.''    When  lightly  mixed  with  gunpowder. 
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aad  put  into  caaes,  it  throw*  out  small  atan  re- 
mmblin^  the  rowel  of  a  spur ;  this  coropositioii  has 
hence  been  called  "  spur  fire.**  "  The  yellow  Band, 
or  glistening  mica,  communicates  to  firoworks 
golden  radiations*  Verdigrio  imparts  a  pale 
green  f  oulpkate  of  copper  and  oat  amm&niae  give 
a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor  yields  a  very  white 
flame  and  aromatic  fames,  which  masks  the  bad 
smell  of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  otorax 
aro  used  also  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odor. 
Lyeopodium  bilms  with  a  rooe  cojar  and  a  mag- 
nificent flame ;  but  it  is  principal  employed  in 
theatres  to  represent  lightning,  or  Co  charge  the 
torch  of  a  fury."  (Diet,  of  Arts,  ManuL,  and 
Mmes.) — Our  space  will  only  permit  a  brief  notice 
of  the  process  of  making  gunpowder,  and  the  com- 
position for  rockets  and  colored  firest 

GuNrowDER  is  composed  of  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  (See  page  347.)  The  oaltpetre  hav- 
ing been  trebly  refined,  is  melted  into  cakes,  which 
are  then  brushed  to  remove  any  adhering  grit  or 
dirt,  broken  into  pieces  with  a  mallet,  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sifted  through  a  fine 
bolting  sieve  of  brass  wire.  The  charcoal  is  that 
of  the  dogwood,  alder,  or  willow,  and  is  carefully 
burnt,  as  described  at  p.  177,  and  is  then  reduced 
to  powder  as  above.  The  oulphur  is  refined  and 
ground  to  the  same  fineness  as  the  charcoal  and 
saltpetre.  The  ingredients  are  then  weighed  out 
in  the  proper  proportions,  and  mixed  by  placing 
them  gradually  in  a  wooden  vesiel,  in  alternate 
and  equal  layers,  after  which  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly and  perfectly  mixed  together.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  sifted,  and  carefully  ground  to  a  paste 
with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  hud  cake,  which  is 
next  broken  into  pieces,  granulated  by  agitation  in 
parchment  sieves,  and  after  being  glaz^  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  dust  separated,  is  dried  with  proper 
precaution  in  a  stove  heated  to  about  100°. 

CoLORBO  Fires.  I.  (Blue.)  Prep^ — 1.  Saltpe- 
tre 5  parts ;  sulphur  2  parts ;  metallic  antimony  1 
part;  mix. — %  (Ruggieri.)  Gunpowder  4  parts; 
sulphur  and  xinc,  of  each  3  parts;  saltpetre  2 
parts. — 3.  Nitrate  of  bar3rta  77  parts ;  sulphur  13 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potash  5  parts ;  charcoal  3  parts ; 
realgar 2  parts;  mix. — 4.  (Marsh.)  Chlorate  of 
potash  69  grs. ;  sulphur  24  grs. ;  sulphate  of  cop- 
per 7  grs. — 5.  (Bird.)  Blftck  sulphuret  of  antimony 
jiv  ;  nitre  Jxij  ;  sulphur  Jxvj ;  charcoal  and  orpi- 
ment,  of  each  3ij. 

II.  {Crimeon.)  Prep,  (Manh.) — a.  Chlorate  of 
potash  A\  parts ;  nitrate  of  stnmtia  67^  do. ;  char- 
coal (alder  or  willow)  5}  da ;  sulphur  22^  do. ; 
mix,  lightly  press  it  into  teacups  or  small  pots,  and 
prime  with  a  quick-match. — 6.  Chlorate  of  potash 
17^  parts ;  sulphur  18  parts;  nitrate  of  strontia  55 
parts;  charcoal  4^  parts;  sulphuret  of  antimony 
5^  parts;  mix,  load  pill-boxes  with  it,  and  prime 
with  a  quick-match.    For  stars. 

III.  {Qreen,)  Prep,—\,  Nitrate  of  baryta  and 
charcoal,  eqiial  parts.  Used  in  ghost  scenes. — % 
Sulphur  13  parts ;  nitrate  of  baryta  77  da ;  chlo- 
rate of  potash  5  da ;  charcoal  3  do. ;  metallic 
arsenic  2  da  Very  beautiful.  It  shows  best  when 
burnt  before  a  reflector.—^.  (A.  Bird.)  Nitrate  of 
baryta  Jxx ;  sulphur  Jiss ;  black  sulphuret  of  an* 
timony  Jss;  chlorate  of  potash  {j  3lj ;  charcoal 
3ij  to  3iv.— 4.  (Marsh.)  Nitrate  of  baryta  62^ 
puts;  solphnr  10^  da;  chlorate  of  potash  23| 


da ;  charcoal  and  sulphuret  of  anenie,  of  eaeh  1| 
da    Put  it  into  small  pill-boxes  for  stare. 

IV.  {Liime.)  Prep.  (Manh.)— a.  Chknte  of 
potash  49  parts ;  sulphur  25  da ;  dry  chalk  ^  da ; 
black  oxide  of  copper  6  da  For  pans. — &.  Chlo- 
rate of  potash  50  parts ;  sulphur  25  da ;  drie4 
chalk  22  da ;  black  oxide  of  copper  3  da  Fsr 
stars. 

V.  {PwrpU.)  Prep* — 1.  Lampblack,  reaigBi; 
and  nitre,  of  each  1  part;  sulphur  2  parts;  chto- 
rate  of  potash  5  da ;  fused*  nitrate  of  stnmtia  1€ 
parts ;  mix.— ^2.  (Marsh.)  a.  Chtorate  of  potaik 
42  parts ;  aitrate  of  potash  and  subiimed  aalphar, 
of  eaclr22}  do.;  black  oxide  of  copper  10  da; 
sulphuret  of  mercury  2f  da  For  pans. — i.  Chla- 
rate  of  potash  77^  parts ;  sulphur  13  da  ;  sttlphals 
of  copper  9}  da     For  stars. 

VI.  {Red.)  Prep^^l.  (Ruggieii)  Fused  nitnii 
of  strontia  40  parts ;  sulphur  13  da  ;  chlorate  «f 
potash  5  da ;  sulphuret  of  antimony  4  da  A  lit- 
tle charcoal  or  lampblack  will  make  it  bum  quick- 
er.— 2.  (Marsh.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  72  parts; 
sulphur  20  da  ;  gunpowder  6  do. ;  coal  dost  2  ds 
—3.  (Bird.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  Jxx ;  sal- 
phnr  ^viss;  chlorate  of  potash  |ii»;  black  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  f  ij  ;  charcoal  500.-4.  Snlfrfiur, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  nitre,  of  each  1  os. ; 
dried  nitrate  of  strontia  5  oc. 

VII.  (Yelhw.)  Prep.  (Marsh.)  Nitrate  of  sods 
(pure  and  dry)  74^  parts ;  sulphur  19^  da ;  cbsr- 
coal  6  do.     For  pans. 

VIIL  (White.)  Prep.^l.  (Ruggieri.)—*.  Ni- 
tre 48  parts ;  sulphur  13^  da ;  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony 17^  da — b.  Nitre  24  parte;  sulphur  7  da; 
realgar  2  do^ — e.  Nitre  75  parts ;  sulphur  24  da ; 
charcoal  1  do. — d.  Gunpowder  100  parts ;  iroa  or 
zinc  borings  25  da — 2.  (Bird.)  Black  antimsay 
Jiv;  nitre  ^xij;  sulphur  fxyj;  white  arsenic  3fj; 
charcoal  3ij;  or  more.— 3.  (Marsh.)— a.  Saltpe- 
tre 46^  parts ;  sulphur  23  do. ;  gunpowder  12^  dtk ; 
zinc  filings  18  da  For  pan& — h.  Saltpetre  57 
parts;  sulphur  28  da;  zinc  filings  15  da  Fsr 
stars. 

Remarko.  In  preparing  colored  fires,  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  separately  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  sifted  through  lawn ;  and  sboald  be  kept  ia 
well-corked  wide-mouthed  bottles  till  the  thne  ef 
mixing  them,  when  the  requisite  quantity  of  eaeh 
should  be  weighed  out,  and  thoroughly  but  care- 
fuliy  mixed,  with  a  bone  or  wooden  knife,  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  The  mixed  ingrrd- 
ento  are  then  lightly  packed  in  small  cups  or  pais 
for  illuminations,  or  into  small  pill-boxes  for  atais; 
in  either  case  affixing  a  piece  of  quick-match. 

*«*  The  process  idiould  be  conducted  with  great 
care  to  prevent  explosion.  They  sometimes  in- 
flame spontaneously  by  topping:  Colored  firei 
should  not  be  kept  long  before  being  used.  (See 
Chlorate  of  Potash.) 

Rockets.  The  cases  are  made  of  stout  caitri^ 
paper  rolled  on  a  mould  and  pasted,  and  thai 
throttled  a  little  below  the  mouth,  like  the  seek 
of  a  vml.  The  (external  ?)  diameter  of  a  rseket 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  leades  lall  sf 
the  same  weight,  and  the  length  abouMte  equal 
to  3^  times  the  internal  diameter.  (Manh.)  l]hey 
are  filled  with  the  follov*ing  mixtures  tightly  diiien 
in,  and  then  **  gamiriied,'*  and  affixed  to  wfflnr  it^ 
to  direct  their  fligfat^I.  (Manh.)— a.  (Ar  9  m. 
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raekeU,)  Nitre  54f  parts ;  iolphnr  18  do. ;  char* 
coal  27i  do.;  all  in  fine  powder,  and  passed 
tlijt>iigh  lawn. — h*  (For  4  ox,  do»)  Nitre  64  parts ; 
■ulphiir  16  do. ;  charcoal  30  do. ;  as  last-^c.  {For 
i  26.  to  1  lb.  do.)  Nitie  62}  parts;  sulphur  15| 
do.;  charcoal  31^  do.;  as  last — H.  (Kuggieri.) 
«u  For  rockets  of  |  inch  diameter  use  nitre  16 
parts  ;  charcoal  7  do. ;  sulphur  4  do. — b.  For  |  to 
1^  inch,  use  1  part  more  nitre. — e»  For  1}  inch, 
nse  2  parts  more  nitre. — d.  By  using  1  part  leas 
charcoal,  and  adding  reflectively  3,  4,  and  5  parts 
of  fine  steel  filings,  the  above  are  converted  into 
brilliant  firea^'^.  By  the  substitation  of  coarse 
cast-iron  borings  for  filings,  and  a  farther  onussion 
oi2  parts  of  charcoal  from  each,  the  latter  are 
converted  into  Chinese  hn* — Hand  or  ground 
rocket9  are  usually  loaded  with  nothing  but  meal 
gunpowder  and  filings  or  borings.  After  sky- 
rockets are  charged,  a  piece  of  clay  is  driven  In, 
through  which  a  hole  is  pierced,  and  the  head  or 
garmiture  filled  with  stars,  and  a  little  cpmpowder 
is  then  applied. 

Stars  roa  Rockets^  1.  Brilliant  (Marsh.) 
Nitre  52^  parts ;  sulphur  and  black  antimony,  of 
each  13  parts;  powder,  mix,  and  make  a  stiff 
paste  with  Isinglass  1^  parts,  dissolved  in  vinegar 
6^  parts,  spirits  of  wine  13  parts ;  form  into  small 
pieces,  and  while  mobt  roll  them  in  meal  gunpow- 
der^— ^2.  White.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16  parts;  sul- 
phur 7  do. ;  gunpowder  4  do. ;  make  a  paste  as 
last. — 3.  Golden  Rain.  a.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  and 
gunpowder,  of  each  16  parts ;  sulphur  10  do. ; 
charcoal  4  do. ;. lampblack  2  do. ;  mix  and  pack 
it  into  small  paper  tubes. — 6.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16 
parts ;  sulphur  and  gunpowder,  of  each  8  da ; 
charcoal  and  lampblack,  of  each  2  do. ;  as  last^ — 
e.  (Marsh.)  Mealed  gunpowder  66f  parts^  suU 
phar  1 1  do. ;  charcoal  22^  do. ;  as  last. 

P Y  ROTHONIDE.  (From  wp,  fire,  and  mvn, 
linen.)  A  popular  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  and 
skin  diseases,  obtained  by  distilling  rags,  (rag  oilf) 
or  by  burning  a  small  cone  of  paper  on  a  odd 
plate,  (paper  oil.) 

PYROKILENE.  S^  Ptroxanthinb.  Eb- 
LANiN.  An  orange  red  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained hy  Scan  Ian  from  raw  pyroxilic  spirit  by 
adding  potash  water,  pressing  the  precipitate, 
washing  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*840,  and 
crystalliziog  from  boiling  alcohoL  With  oil  of  vit- 
riol it  gives  a  rich  crimson,  and  with  muriatic  acid 
a  deep  purple. 

QUASS.  Syn.  Pobca.  Prep.  Mix  rye  Sioar 
and  warm  water  together,  and  keep  it  by  the  fire- 
side till  it  has  turned  sour.     Used  as  vinegar  in 


QUASSIA,  R0.4STED.  Used  when  reduced 
to  powder,  to  embitter  beer  and  give  it  color,  but 
the  liquor  soon  grows  turbid. 

QUASSIINE.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
intensely  bitter,  extrscted  by  alcohol  from  quassia 
wood,  (quassia  amara.) 

QUEEN'S  METAL.  A  species  of  pewter 
used  to  make  teapots,  &c.,  made  by  fusing  under 
charcoal  a  mixture  of  tin  9  parts ;  antimony,  bis- 
muth, and  lead,  of  each,  1  part ;  or  tin  100  parts ; 
antimony  8  do. ;  copper  4  do. ;  bismuth  1  do. 

QUERCITRINE.  The  yellow  coloring  prin- 
ciple of  quercitron  bark.    It  is  crystallizable. 


QUILLS.  i^«p>  Suspend  the  quills  in  a  eop« 
per,  over  water  sumclently  high  to  touch  the  nibs ; 
then  close  it  steam-tight,  and  apply  four  hows 
hard  boiling ;  next  withdraw  and  dry  them,  and 
in  24  hours  cut  the  nibs  and  draw  out  the  pith  ; 
lastly,  rob  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  expose 
them  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven  or  stove 
The  quills  prepared  in  this  way  are  as  hard  as 
bone,  without  being  brittle,  and  as  transparent  as 

glMS. 

QUININEI^iSyn.  CmNiNS.  Quina.  Quinina. 
QuiNiA.  Quii^uM.  A  white,  odorless,  bitter,  fu- 
sible and  crystallizable  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  in  cinchona  bark.  It  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  or  disolphate  by  ammonia,  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  By  solution  in  alcoh<3 
sp.  gr.  0*815,  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  may 
be  procured  in  crystals.  Crystals  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  its  solution  in  hot  water  with  a  little 
ammonia,  (Liehig.)  Quinine  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  several  of  its  salts  are  largely  employed 
on  account  of  their  tonic  and  febrifuge  powers. 
They  may  all  be  made  by  saturathig  the  dilute 
acids  with  the  base,  evaporating  and  crystalli- 
zing. 

QUININE,  FERRO-CITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
QoiNiB  FxRKO-CrrRAs.  Prep.  To  a  solution  of 
pure  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  add  as  much  pure 
quinine  as  it  will  dissolve;  filter,  evaporate,  and 
spread  it  on  hot  [rfates,  as  directed  under  Ammo- 
nio-Citrate  of  Iron. 

QUININE,  FERRO-SULraATE.  Syn 
QuiNiC  FxRRO-SuLPRA&  From  a  mixed  solution 
of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  quinine  in  atomic 
prcniortions ;  as  last 

QUININE,    SULPHATE   OF.     Syn.   Sub- 

SI^LPHATB    OF    DO.       DlSOLPHATB    OF    DO.       QvJNM 

Sulphas.  Quina  Disulphas,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Heartleaved  (yellow)  cinchona  bark,  bruised, 
lb.  vij  ;  sulphuric  acid  Jiv  3ij ;  diluted  with  water 
6  gallons ;  boil  1  hour  and  strain ;  repeat  the  boil- 
ing a  second  time  for  1  hour,  with  a  like  quantity 
of  acid  and  water,  and  again  strain;  next  boil 
the  bark  in  water  8  gallons,  and  strain ;  to  the 
mixed  liquors,  add  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
nearly  to  saturation,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid, 
and  wash  the  sediment  with  distilled  water ;  boil 
down  the  liquor  for  15  minutes  and  strain,  then 
precipitate  the  quina  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  (with  cold  water)  until  noth- 
ing alkaline  is  perceptible  ;  saturate  what  remains 
with  sulphuric  acid  Jos  diluted  with  water,  digest 
with  animal  charcoal  Jij,  and  strain ;  lastly,  the 
charcoal  being  well  washed,  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  that  erystals  may  form. 

II.  (P.  E.)  This  process  varies  from  the  former 
m  first  boiling  the  bark  (lb.  j)  in  water,  (4  pints,) 
along  with  carbonate  of  soda,  (Jhr,)  pressing,  and 
moistening  the  residuum  with  fresh  water  and 
pressing  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  acids,  coloring  matter,  gum, 
and  extractive,  before  proceeding  to  extract  the 
alkaloid.  Lime  (Stoize)  and  caustic  potash  (Ba- 
dollier  and  Scharlan)  have  been  proposed  for  the 
same  purpose.    An  excellent  process. 

III.  (Wholeeale.)  Boil  coarsely-powdered  caU- 
saya,  or  yellow  bark,  in  water  acklulated  with 
sulphuric  or  mnriatic  acid,  strain  with  presBura, 
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and  repeat  the  proceM  with  fresh  water,  a  Moond, 
third,  and  fourth  time ;  filter  the  mixed  liquors, 
and  when  cold,  add  finely -powdered  slaked  liine 
or  milk  of  lime  till  the  fluid  becomes  distinctly  al- 
kaline and  acqaires  a  dark  color  ;  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate, drain  on  a  linen  filter,  and  then  submit 
tlie  mass  to  a  powerful  hydraalic  press ;  dry  the 
cake,  powder,  and  digest  in  rectified  spirit ;  filter, 
distil  off  the  spirit  till  the  liquor  acquires  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup  or  honey,  carefully  saturate  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  ejjjd  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize;  drain  the  crystals  <v  a  linen  filter, 
submit  them  to  pressure,  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
decolor  with  animal  charcoal,  recrystallize,  and 
dry  the  resulting  salt  In  some  laboratories,  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  before  distilling  off  the 
spirit 

Remarks.  The  use  of  spirit  of  wine  does  not 
increase  the  expense  above  |  to  1(2.  per  oz.,  which 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  «f 
time  and  the  superiority  of  the  product  Disul- 
phate  of  quinine  is  extensively  employed  as  a  sto- 
machic in  doses  of  ^  to  1  gr. ;  as  a  tonic  1  to  3 
grs. ;  and  as  a  febrifuge  2  to  20  grs.  When  pure 
it  forms  light,  delicate,  white  needles.  "  It  is  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  (hot,)  and  more  readily  so 
when  an  acid  is  present  Precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  residuary  liquid  after  evaporation  should 
not  taste  of  sugar.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  loses  8  or 
10j(  of  water.  It  is  wholly  consumed  by  heat 
If  chlorine  be  first  added,  and  then  ammonia,  it 
becomes  green.**  (P.  L.)  "  A  solution  of  10  grs. 
in  f  5J  of  distiMed  water,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  Jss  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till 
the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling 
a  solid  mass,  which,  when  dry,  weighs  7*4  grs., 
and  in  powder,  dissolves  entirely  in  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid"  (P.  E.)  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
starch,  magnesia,  gum,  sugar,  cuichonine,  6lo. 
The  first  three  remaui  undissolved  when  the  salt 
is  digested  in  spirit ;  the  fourth  is  dissolved  out  by 
cold  water,  and  the  last  may  be  detected  by  pre- 
cipitating the  quinine  by  liquor  of  potassa,  and 
dissolviug  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol ;  cin- 
chona crystallizes  out  as  the  solution  cools,  but 
the  quinine  remains  in  the  motlier  liquor.  (Perei- 
ra.)  »«»  The  Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is 
formed  by  dissolviuff  disulphate  of  quinine  ^,  in 
water  acidulated  witli  sulphuric  acid  fSss,  and 
crystallizing. 

QUINOMETRY.  The  art  of  estimatmg  the 
quantity  of  quinine  in  cinchona  bark. 

Proc,  (P.  E.)  "  A  filtered  decoction  of  100  grs. 
in  f  Jij  of  distilled  water,  gives  with  fjj  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carl^nate  of  sow,  a  precipi- 
tate, which  when  heated  in  the  fluid,  becomes  a 
fused  mass,  weighing,  when  cold,  2  grs.  or  more, 
and  u  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 
Quinine  may  be  separated  from  cinchonine  by  di- 
gestion in  ether.     (Scharlau.) 

QUINOVINE.  Syn,  Cinchovii«.  An  alka- 
loid  obtained  from  the  bark  of  quina  ovata  by  a 
like  process  to  that  by  which  quinine  is  obtained 
from  yellow  bark. 

QUINTESSENCE.  A  term  used  by  the  al- 
tbamiits  synonymously  with  evence. 


RAGEMIC  ACID.   SfiuVAKkrAKrAMm! Aem, 

An  acid  found  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  rspiadaf 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  tartaiie  acid 
by  bemg  leas  soluble  in  water,  and  by  not  ^niag 
indications  of  electricity  when  one  of  its  crystals, 
held  by  a  pair  of  platinum  tonga,  and  gently  heatad 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  is  brought  into  esn- 
tact  with  the  plate  of  an  electroscope,  wheieas  a 
crystal  of  tartaric  acid  causes  eleetrical  eidta- 
ment  (Boettger^s  Beitrage.)  By  tiie  action  sf 
heat  it  yields  paratartralie,  pcratartreUcy  and  c»- 
hydrous  raeemie  ueids*  It  is  principally  found  ii 
the  grape  juice  of  tha  district  of  the  Vosges.  Ra*- 
cemic  and  tartaric  aoids  are  isomeric  oompounda 

RADCLIFFE'S  ELIXIB.  Prep,  Socotrins 
aloes  3vi ;  cinnamon,  cochineal^  and  aedoary  rost, 
of  each,  3ss ;  rhubarb  3j ;  sirup  of  backihom  f  3ij ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  water  f  Jv  ;  digeal  a  vsck. 
Aromatic,  stomachic,  aud  purgative,  i^osc  1  ts 
4  dr. 

RATA,FIA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting  la 
sweetened  spirit  the  flavor  of  various  kinds  of  ftnit 
The  following  are  examples : — 

1.    {Ratafia  de  Cassis.)  Preps — a.  Black  cur- 
rants, stoned  and  crushed,  3  lbs.;  doves  1  dr.; 
cinnamon  2  dra  ;  8|Mrit  at  18°  B.  4  quarts ;  whits 
sugar  2^  lbs. ;  digest  in  a  corked  bottle  for  a  fort- 
night, occasionally  ahakmg,  then  strain  through  a 
cloth  and  Alter  through  papers — 6.  Black  cnnaats 
6  lbs. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  cinnamon  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit 
2^  gallons ;  sugar  4  lbs. ;  as  last.     A  deliciooi 
liquor.   2,  {Curagoa.  Ratafia  de  Cura^os.)  Spirit 
of  18°  B.  5  quarts  ;  yellow  peels  of  6  or  6  smooth 
Portugal  oranges ;  infuse  for  14  days,  add  whits 
sugar  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure  water  ^  a  g*tton ; 
cmnamon  and  mace,  of  each,  well  bruiaad,  46  gia ; 
ground  Brazil  wood  1  oz.;  infuse  with  frequeat 
agitation  for  10  days  longer,  bring  up  the  color 
with  burnt  sugar,  and  filter.   Very  fine. — k.  Proof 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  Seville  orange  peel  cut  thin,  dried, 
and  coarsely  powdered,  or  cut  small,  i  to  ^  IK; 
digest  14  days,  press  out  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add 
an  equal  measure  of  simple  sirup  or  capUlaire,  and 
coloring  q.  s.     Stomachic    3.  {Ratafia  ^Antgi' 
lique.)    Angelica  seeds  1  dr. ;  do.  stalks  4  oz. ; 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  bruised,  |  to  1  o& ;  proof 
spirit  6  quarts  ;  white  sugar  2  to  3  lbs. ;  digest  far 
10  days,  and  filter.    4.  {Ratafia  d'AniSk)  Bnusad 
aniseeds  2  oz. ;  proof  spirits  2  quarts  ;  sugar  |  Ibt 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  as  last    5.  {Ratafia  ds 
Caffe.)    CoflTee,  ground  and  roasted,  1  Ih. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1 
quart ;  as  last    6.  {Ratirfta  de  Cerises,)  MoieOo 
cherries,  with  their  kernels  bruised,  7  or  ti  Iba; 
proof  (n>irit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1^  lbs. ;  as  last    7. 
{Ratafia  de  Grenoble.)  Small  wild  black  cherries, 
with  their  kernels  bruised,  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  1 
gallon ;  white  sugar  2^  lbs. ;  citron  ped  a  km 
grains  ;  as  last     8.    {Ratafia  de  Cacao.    R.  ii 
ChocoiaU)    Caracca  cacao  nuts  1  \h. ;  West  In- 
dian do.  \  lb. ;  both  roasted  and  bruised ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and  sdd 
white  sugar  2^  lbs. ;  tincture  of  vanilla  |  dL ;  or  a 
shred  of  vanilla  may  be  infused  with  this  sols  in 
the  spirit  instead.    9.  {Ratafia  de  Coings)  QanDe 
juice  6  pints ;  hitter  almonds  4  drs. ;  cjaaimoa  3 
dra. ;  coriander  seeda  2  drs. ;  mace  ^  dr. ;  doves 
15  grs. ;  all  bruised ;  rectified  spirit  3  piats ;  digest 
for  a  week,  filter,  and  add  sugar  S|  to  3  Ua    &d 
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{JRmtafim  de  frambQue4.y—€L  Raspbenies  8  lbs. ; 
pioof  spirit  2  quarts  ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  digest,  presB,  and 
filter^--^.  Raspberry  juice  and  proof  spirit,  of  each 
S  quarts  ;  sugar  3  lbs. ;  as  last  11.  {Ratafia  de 
genievre.)  Juniper  berries  (whole)  1  oz. ;  proof 
tpiiit  1  quart ;  sugar  5  oz. ;  digest  12.  (Ratafia 
dt  Btou  de  noix.)  Young  walnuts  with  soft  shells 
60  in  no. ;  brandy  2  quarts ;  sugar  |  to  1  lb. ; 
mace,  cmnamon,  and  cloves,  of  each  15  gra. ;  di- 
gest for  8  weeks ;  press,  filter,  and  keep  for  some 
months  before  use.  Stomachic.  13.  (Ratafia  de 
Noyeatu) — a.  Peach  or  apricot  kernels,  bruised, 
120  in  no. ;  proof  spirit  2  quarts ;  white  sugar  \ 
lb.  ;  digest  for  a  week,  press  and  filter. — 6.  For 
proof  spirit  use  juice  of  apricots  or  peaches  3^  pints  ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4^  do.  14.  (Ratafia  de 
millets.)  Clovepinks  without  the  white  buds,  4 
lbs. ;  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  15  grs. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gall. ;  white  sugar  1  to  1^  lbs. ;  digest  for 
10  days,  press  and  filter.  15.  (Ratafia  a  la  Pro- 
vengale.)  Striped  pinks  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
SQgar  7  or  8  oz. ;  juice  of  strawberries  |  lb. ;  saf- 
firon  15  grs. ;  as  last  16.  (Ratafia  d*ecorces 
VOrangeeJ)  Fresh  yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges 
*i  oz. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
digest  for  6  hours.  17.  (Ratafia  de  fieurs  d^or- 
anges,) — a.  Fresh  orange  flowers  2  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1^  to  2  lbs. ;  as  last — b.  In- 
stead of  orange  flowers  use  neroli  1  dr.  18.  (Rat- 
afia a  la  Violettea.)  Orris  powder  1^  oz. ;  archil 
4  cat. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wino  2  gallons  ;  digest  for 
10  days,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  9  lbs.,  dis- 
iioived  ip  water  1  gallon.  19.  (Ratafia  de  baume 
de  Tolu,)  Balsam  of  Toiu  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  di^nplve,  add  water  3  pints  ;  filter,  and  fur- 
ther add  sugar  U  lbs.  Pectoral.  ^^,  (Red  Rat- 
afia.) Juice  of  black  cherries  3  quarts  ;  do. 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  of  each  1  quart ;  cm- 
namon  1  dr. ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  15  grs. ; 
proof  spirit  2  gallons ;   sugar  6  lbs. ;   macerate. 

21.  (Dry  Ratafia.)  Juice  of  gooseberries  5  pints ; 
do.  of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  of  each 
1  pint ;  proof  spirit  6  quarts ;  sugar  6  lbs. ;  as  last 

22.  (Cream  Ratafia.)  Noyeau,  sherry  wine,  capil- 
laire,  of  each  ^  pint ;  cream  1  pint ;  beat  together. 

23.  (Ratafia  des  quatre  fruite.)  Cherries  30  lbs. ; 
gooseberries  15  lbs. ;  raspberries  8  lbs. ;  black  cur- 
rants 7  lbs. ;  express  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint 
add  white  sugar  4  to  6  oz. ;  cinnamon  6  grs. ; 
cfoves  and  mace,  of  each  3  grs.  *«*  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  ambergris,  or  a 
grain  of  ambergris  infused  in  the  spirit,  imparts  a 
delightful  flavor  and  boquet  which  is  much  ad- 
mired. 

RATS  AND  MICE  may  be  most  easily  and 
safely  eztenninated  by  mixing  powdered  nnx  vom- 
ica with  oatmeal,  and  laying  it  in  their  haunts, 
observing  to  use  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
accidents.  White  arsenic  is  also  employed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Dr.  Ure  has  recommended  the 
nse  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  phos- 
phorus for  this  purpose. 

RECTIFICATION.  Syru  Rectipicatio, 
{hat.)  (From  rectuSy  right,  and  fio,  to  be  made.) 
A  second  distillation  of  a  fluid  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  purer. 

RED  DYES.— 1.  Give  the  goods  a  mordant  of 
alum,  rinse,  dry,  and  boil  them  in  a  bath  of  mad- 
der.   If  acetate  of  iron  be  used  instead  of  alum, 
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the  color  will  be  purple,  and  by  combining  the  two 
any  intermediate  shade  may  be  produced. — 2. 
(Adrianople  or  Turkey  red.)  This  is  given  by 
many  distinct  operations.  The  first  consists  in 
cleansing  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline  batbS} 
after  which  they  are  steeped  in  oily  liquors  brought 
to  a  creamy  state  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion. Infusion  of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  The  operation 
of  oiling,  with  much  manual  labor,  and  tiien  re- 
moving the  smyerfluous  or  loosely-adhering  oil  with 
an  alkaline  Dath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard  after  each  process.  Then 
follows  the  galling,  aluniing,  niaddering,  and 
brightening,  for  removing  the  dun-colored  princi- 
ple, by  boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature  with 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap.  The  whole  is  often  con- 
cluded with  a  rosing  by  salt  of  tin. — 3.  The  yam 
or  cloth  is  put  into  a  very  weak  alkaline  bath  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  then  washed,  dried,  and 
galled ;  or,  when  the  calico  is  to  bo  printed,  for  this 
bath  may  be  substituted  one  of  cow-dung,  subse* 
quent  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
immersion  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
way  the  stuff  gets  opened,  takes  and  retains  the 
color  better.  After  the  galling,  the  goods  are 
dried,  and  alumed  twice  ;  then  dried,  rinsed,  and 
passed  through  the  madder  bath.  This  is  com- 
posed of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder 
for  every  pound  weight  of  the  goods.  The  bath  is 
slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of 
fifty  or  sixty  minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  shade  of  color  wished  for.  When  the  boiluig 
has  continued  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken 
out,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  as  much  madder.  It  is 
then  washed  and  dried,  or  passed  through  a  hot 
soap  bath,  which  carries  off  the  fawn-colored  par- 
ticles. Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtaui  other  shades  of  color ;  for  in- 
stance, a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld,  logwood,  quer- 
citron, or  knoppern,  the  mordants  beiuj;  modified 
accordingly.  When  bran  is  added  to  th*)  maddet 
bath,  the  color  becomes  nmch  lighter,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  tint  *«*  Red  dyes  are  also  given 
by  archil,  carthamus,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  Slc 

RED  LIQUOR.  The  crude  acetate  of  alumi- 
na, used  by  dyers.     (See  Alumina.) 

RED  FIGMENTS.  The  principal  of  these  are 
brown  red,  Indian  do.,  light  do.,  (burnt  light 
ochre — makes  a  flesh  color  with  white-lead  and 
oil,)  orange  red,  (sandix — ^inade  by  calcining 
white-lead,)  stone  do.,  Venetian  do.,  red  ochre, 
chrome  red,  vermilion,  red  lake,  d'C. 

REGULUS,  (dimin.  of  rex,  a  king.)  A  term 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  various  metallic  mat- 
ters obtained  by  fusion  ;  as  Regulus  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  ^c.  The  former  was  often  distinguished 
by  the  simple  term  Regulus.  Martial  Reoulds 
OF  Antimony  is  sulphuret  of  antimony  reduced  by 
fusion  with  l^  times  its  weight  of  old  nails  or  iron 
filmgs,  and  some  nitre  and  tartar.  Rboulus  Jovis 
is  made  by  melting  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
martial  regulus  of  antimony  and  tin.  Both  are  cast 
into  cups.  Wine  kept  in  them  for  a  night  becomes 
emetic. 

RESINS.  Syn.  Resinks,  (Fr.)  Harze,  (Oer.) 
RssiNiE,  (Lat.,  from  ^<«,  /  flow.)  Proximate 
vegetable  principles,  the  ultimate  composition  of 
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which  is  carbon,  hydro^u,  and  oxygen.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  in- 
solubility in  water,  fusing  by  a  moderate  heat,  and 
not  being  volatile  without  decomposition.  Their 
8p.  gr.  varies  from  0*9  to  l-S.  According  to  Liebig, 
they  are  oxidized  essential  oils.  Common  resin, 
and  the  shellac  of  which  sealing-wax  is  made,  are 
familiar  examples  of  these  substance. 

RELISH,  KITCHINER'S.  Prep.  Ground 
black  pepper,  and  salt,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ground  all- 
spice, scraped  horseradish,  and  mincfid  shalotes,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  walnut  pickle,  or  mushroom  ketchup, 
1  pint ;  infuse  14  days,  and  strain.  Used  as  a 
sauce.  &c. 

RENNET.  Syn.  Calves*  Maw.  Coaoulum. 
The  stomach  of  calves,  washed,  and  preserved 
either  in  brine  or  dry  salt.  Used  to  curdle  milk. 
Two  square  inches  from  the  bottom  are  sufficient 
for  a  cheese  of  60  lbs.     (See  Cheese.) 

RESIN  EON  E.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  along 
with  reainone  when  resin  and  lime  are  distilled  to- 
gether. (Fremy.) 

RHABARBERIN.  Syn.  Rheumin.  Rhein. 
Riiabarbrric  Acid.  Rheumic  Acid.  The  yel- 
low coloring  principle  of  rhubarb.  It  is  obtained 
by  digesting  powdered  rhubarb  in  ether,  distilling 
off  greater  part  of  the  ether,  and  submitting  the 
remainder  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crys- 
tals thus  procured  are  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tions and  crystallizations  in  alcohol.  Orange  yel- 
low.    Gripes,  but  does  not  purge.  (Brandes.) 

RHAMNINE.  Prep.  Express  the  juice  from 
buckthorn  berries  scarcely  ripe,  boil  the  residue 
with  water,  strain,  and  press ;  crude  rhamnine  will 
be  obtained  as  the  liquid  cools,  which,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  filtration,  may  be  procured 
in  crystals. 

RHAPONTICIN.  A  peculiar,  yellow,  odor- 
less,  tasteless,  and  crystallizable  substance,  obtain- 
ed from  the  root  of  English  rhubarb.  It  k  extracted 
by  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

RHEOMATISM.  Syn.  Rheumatismob,  (Lat.) 
^cvnariffijiosi  {Or.,  from  ^cv^an^w,  to  be  afflicted 
with  defiuxions.)  A  painful  affection  of  the  joints, 
attended  by  swelling  and  stiffness,  and  also  attack- 
ing the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures. 
Acute  Rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever  —  Ar- 
thritis,  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  rheumatic  gout — Seiaticaf  or  rheumatism  of  the 
cellular  envelope  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  affect- 
ing the  hip— and  Lumbago,  or  rheumatism  of  the 
loins,  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  purga- 
tives and  sudorifics,  accompanied  by  a  course  of 
hark,  quinine,  or  other  tonics.  Calomel  and  opi- 
um, and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  also  been  large- 
ly and  fiuc9e8sfully  administered  in  this  complaint. 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe, 
occasienal  venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  taken  at 
night  will  generally  promote  the  ease  and  sleep  of 
the  patient,  and,  by  its  sudorific  action,  tend  con- 
siderably to  promote  a  cure.  Where  possible,  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  regular  temperature  should 
be  sought  Stimulating  embrocations,  blisters,  fric- 
tions, and  the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  are  frequently 
very  serviceable  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  lum- 
bago, and  casual  attacks  arising  from  cold. 

RHODIZON  EC  ACID.    Prep.  When  dry  car- 


bonic acid  gas  is  passed  over  fosed  potasnnm,  ■ 
black  porons  mass  is  obtained,  and  this  salMttDce 
exposed  to  moist  air,  deliquesces  into  a  soloiion  of 
rhodizonate  of  potassa  of  a  scarlet  color,  from 
which  the  excess  of  alkali  may  be  taken  by  alco* 
hoi.  By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ale<^ 
hoi,  the  rhodizonic  acid  may  be  separated.  MThea 
its  solution  is  heated,  it  is  converted  into  croconk 
acid.  The  latter  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  floo- 
silicic  acid  to  a  solution  of  croconate  of  potarii, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  out  the  cro- 
conic  acid  with  water.  This  acid,  as  well  as  its 
salts,  is  yellow,  hence  its  name,  (from  croort, 
saffron.) 

RHODIUM,  (from  l»6op,  a  rose,  becaose  of  Ifas 
color  of  the  solutions  of  its  salts.)  A  whitish  metal 
discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1803,  associated  irith 
palladium,  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  nitromuriatic  solutk>n  of  platinum  ore, 
previously  saturated  with  soda,  by  precipitating  the 
palladium  by  bicyanide  of  mercury,  filtertiig,  add 
ing  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powder- 
ing,  and  digesting  in  alcohol  of  ip.  gr.  0*837 ;  the 
undissolved  portion  (double  chloride  of  rkodivm. 
and  sodium)  is  then  washed  with  al6obol,  and 
either  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,  or  gently 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  afle/ 
wards  well  washed  with  water.  Another  meO*  .d 
is  to  dissolve  in  water  the  portion  left  aAer  the  ac- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  and  to  precipitate  by  a  plhte 
of  zinc  In  this  state  it  is  a  black  powder.  Thii 
powder  exposed  to  heat  continues  black ;  bat  with 
borax  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre,  tfaoogh  it 
remains  infusible.  Sulphur  or  arsenic,  however, 
renders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterward  be  expelled 
by  continuing  the  heat  The  button  is  not  malle- 
able. Oxide  of  Rhodium  {peroxide)  is  prepared 
by  heating  pulverulent  rhodium  mixed  ^"^th  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  and  a  little  nitre,  in  a  silver  craci- 
ble,  and  well  washing  the  resulting  powder,  first 
with  water,  then  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again 
with  water.  A  greenish  gray  powder.  In  this 
state  it  is  insoluble  in  acids.  An  impure  soluble 
oxide  is  precipitated  when  carbonate  of  potadi,  or 
soda,  is  added  in  excess  to  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium. — Chxx>ride  of  Rhodium 
{perchloride)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solntioa 
of  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassiain, 
silico-hydrofluoric  acid,  as  long  as  the  double  fiiio- 
ride  of  potassium  and  silicon  is  generated,  then 
filtering,  evaporating,  and  redissolving  in  water. 
(Berzelius.)  *«*  Pure  rhodium  is  insoIuWe  in  acid% 
but  dissolves  in  aqua  regia  when  alloyed  with  other 
metals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  11.  It  is  employed 
for  making  the  points  of  the  "  rhodium  petks" 

RINGVVORM.  iSyn.  Scald-Head.  Pokrhsow 
A  disease  that  appears  in  circular  patches  of  little 
pustules  that  afterwards  form  scabs,  leaving  a  red 
pimply  surface,  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair  in  its  progress.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  m 
very  infectious,  often  running  through  a  wbols 
school.  It  chiefly  affects  the  neck,  forehead,  and 
scalp,  of  weakly  children.  The  proper  treatment 
consists  in  shaving  the  part,  and  keeping  it  clean 
with  soap  and  water.  When  the  scabbing  com- 
mences, dressings  of  tar  ointment,  or  the  oialBMoC 
of  nitrate  or  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  of  the  Londoa 
Ph.,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fint,  and 
either  the  second  or  third,  shocdd  be  applied  ia 
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each  ease,  dilntingf  the  mixture  with  lard  to  suit  it 
to  the  state  of  irritability  of  the  part  (See  Acetic 
Acid.) 

ROB.  (Arab.y  dense.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  inspissated  vegetable  juice. 

ROCELLINE.  Syn.  Rocellic  Acid.  A  fat- 
ty cryBtallizable  substance,  obtained  from  rocella 
tintoria,  or  dyer*s  orchil. 

ROLL,  WINE.  Prep.  Soak  a  French  roll,  or 
i^Dge-biscait,  in  raisin  or  sherry  wine,  surround 
it  by  a  costard  or  cream  thickened  with  eggs,  and 
add  some  spice  and  ornaments. 

ROSACIC  ACID.  The  red  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  by  the  urine  of  persons  laboring 
wnder  intermittent  or  nervous  fevers.  It  is  purified 
by  alcohol. 

ROUGE.  Sym  Roiroie  for  the  Toilette. 
RouQK  d'Ebpaone;  Fard,  (Ft.)  Prep.  Wash 
aafflowen  (any  quantity)  until  the  water  comes  off 
colorless  ;  dry,  powder,  and  digest  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  then  place  some  fine 
oottou  wool  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  throw 
down  the  coloring  matter  by  gradually  adding  lem- 
on juice  or  white  vinegar  till  it  ceases  to  produce 
a  precipitate.  Next  wash  the  cotton  in  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  out  the  color  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
soda,  add  a  quantity  of  finely-powdered  talc,  or 
French  chalk,  proportional  to  the  intended  quality 
of  the  rouge  ;  mix  well,  and  precipitate  as  before  ; 
lastly,  collect  the  powder,  dry  with  great  care,  and 
triturate  it  with  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  of  olives, 
to  render  it  smooth  and  adliesive.  *it*  This  is  the 
only  article  which  will  brighten  a  lady's  complex- 
ion without  injuring  the  skin.  The  relative  fine- 
ness and  proportion  of  talc  employed  determines 
the  quality  of  the  rouge. 

++t  Rouge  Indienne  is  the  terra  persica,  or  In- 
dian red,  imported  from  Ormuz  ; — Liquid  Rouge^ 
the  red  liquid  left  fh>m  the  preparation  of  carmine, 
or  a  solution  of  carmine  in  weak  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash water,  or  of  pure  rouge  in  alcohol  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid ; — Rouge  de  Pruase,  burnt  yel- 
low ochre  ; — Vert  Rouge  d*Athene8t  or  **  pure 
rouge,*'  is  obtained  from  safHowers  as  above,  but 
without  the  use  of  any  talc  or  French  chalk  ;  in- 
tense copper-bronze  color  when  dry ;  red  when 
moistened  or  diluted  ; — Spanish  Lady^s  Rouge  is 
cotton  wool  repeatedly  wetted  with  ammoniacal 
6(riutioQ  of  carmine,  and  dried. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DROPS.  Syn.  Gouttes  de 
x^'Abbb  Rousseau.  Vinum  Opii  fermentatione 
faratux.  Prep.  Honey  Jxij  ;  warm  water  lb.  iv  ; 
■et  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  ferment,  then 
add  opium  Jiv ;  dissolved  in  water  f  Jxij;  ferment 
Ibr  1  month,  filter,  evaporate  to  Jx ;  strain,  and 
add  rectified  spirit  Jivss.  Milder  than  common 
laudanum.     Dose.   5  to  30  drops. 

ROYAL  PREVENTIVE.  Syn.  White  Wash. 
A  quack  lotion  formed  of  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  and  proof  spirit,  of  each  Jj  ;  water  1  pint. 
ZJsed  against  infection. 

RUM.  Syn.  Spiritus  sacchari.  An  ardent 
spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  the  sugar-boilers,  {sirup  acum^)  the 
J.raintng8  of  the  sugar  pots  and  hogsheads,  {molaS' 
9€B^)  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  and  occasionally 
Che  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Rum  is  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  best  comes  fVom 
amaica.    Leeward  Island  Rum  is  less  esteemed. 


Rum  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric 
acid.  The  duty  on  West  hidia  rum  is  9«.  per 
proof  gallon ;  that  on  East  India  15^. ;  the  latter 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The  consumption  of 
rum  has  long  been  declining  in  England  ;  its  p'ace 
being  supplied  by  gin  or  British  brandy.  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  usual  to  put  sliced  pine -apples  into  the 
puncheons  containing  the  finer  qualities  of  rum, 
which  is  then  termed  pine-apple  ram.  (See  Al- 
cohol.) 

RUPERTHS  DROPS  are  made  by  letting  drops 
of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold  water ;  the  drop  as- 
sumes by  that  means  an  oval  form  with  a  tail  or 
neck  resembling  a  retort.  They  possess  this  sin- 
gular property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  is 
broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder  with  an 
explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  communica- 
ted to  the  hand  that  grasps  it 

RUSKS.  Prep.  7  eggs  well  beaten  ;  new  milk 
j^  pint ;  melted  butter  \  lb. ;  yeast  \  pint ;  sugar  3 
oz. ;  beat  well  together  with  as  much  flour,  added 
gradually,  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste  ;  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  Tor  half  an  hour,  then  add  a 
little  more  flour,  form  into  small  loaves  or  cakes  5 
or  6  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them  ;  bake  mode- 
rately, and  when  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  the  size 
of  rusks,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  to  brown  a 
little.  A  nice  tea-cake  when  hot,  or  with  cara- 
ways to  eat  cold. 

RUTILINE.  A  name  given  by  Braconnot  to 
the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  salicine  by 
sulphuric  acid.  A  brownish  red  solid,  colored 
blood -red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis. 


SABADILLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cevadic  Acid. 
A  crystalline,  fusible,  volatile,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
from  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of 
veratrum  sabadilla.  The  sabadillate  of  baryta  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
is  from  butter.  When  this  salt  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid,  the  sabadillic  acid  sub- 
limes in  white  needles.  It  has  an  odor  resembling 
butyric  acid. 

SABADILLI^A.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by 
Couerbe  from  cebadilla  seeds.  According  to  Si- 
mon, it  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  resinates  of 
soda  and  veratria. 

SACCHARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oxalhydric 
Acid.  Prep.  Sugar  or  gum  1  part ;  nitric  acid  2 
parts ;  diluted  with  water  10  parts ;  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  as  long  as 
reaction  takes  place,  then  neutralize  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
pose the  precipitate,  suspended  in  water,  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  ;  neutralize  the  filtered  liquid 
with  potash,  concentrate,  and  crystallize ;  redia- 
solve  the  resulting  saccharate  of  potassa^  decolor 
by  animal  charcoal,  reprecipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  decompose  the  precipitated  saccharate 
of  lead  by  sulphurcted  hydrogen,  as  before.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  Sarxharates. 

SACCHARO.>IETER.  (From  sacckarum,  su- 
gar, and  meirum^  a  measure.)  An  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  sp.  gr.  of  brewer's  and  distil- 
ler's worts.     (See  Hydrometer  and  Brewino.) 

SACCHULMIC  ACID.  A  light  brown  pow- 
der, obtained  by  Malaguti  and  Boullay,  by  boiling 
sugar  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid     It  is  sola- 
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ble  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  forming 

SACCHULMINE.  An  insoluble  substance, 
obtained  like  the  last,  by  boiling  10  parts  of  sugar, 
30  of  water,  and  1  of  sulphuric  acid  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  deposited  in  brilliant,  brown  scales, 
along  with  some  sacchulmic  acid.  The  latter  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  water. 

SACHET.  Syn.  Sacculub.  Sachets  are  little 
bags,  containing  dry  substances,  used  as  local  ap- 
plications. 

SACHET,  ANTI-PHTHISIC.  Syn.  Saccu- 
Lus  Anti-phthisicus.  Prep.  Dissolve  g  of  aloes 
in  f  Jxij  strong  decoction  of  fresh  rue.  Fold  a  large 
piece  of  soft  muslin  in  8  folds,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  chest  and  part  of  the  stomach.  Steep  it 
in  the  decoction  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  Wear  it 
on  the  chest  constantly.  *«*  A  celebrated  do- 
mestic remedy  for  consumption. 

SACK.  (From  «cc,  dry.)  A  wine  used  by  our 
ancestors,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Rhenish 
or  canary  ;  but,  with  more  probability,  by  others 
to  have  been  dry  mountain  or  "  vin  d'Espagne ; 
vin  sec ;"  (Howell,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Diet,  1650.)  Fal- 
staff  calls  it  "  sherria  sack"  (sherry  sack,)  from 
Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Cordubs,  where  that  kind  of 
sack  (wine)  is  made.  (Blount.) 

SAFFRON.  The  prepared  stigmata  of  the 
crocus  sativus.  There  are  two  kinds  of  saffron 
found  in  commerce. — 1.  Hat  Sappron  {crocus  in 
ffBtio)  consists  of  the  stigmas  with  parts  of  the 
style  carefully  dried.  Of  this  sort  the  Spanish  is 
the  best. — %  Cake  Sappron,  {crocus  in  placenta.) 
This  is  properly  merely  the  former  compressed  into 
cakes ;  but  the  cake  saffron  of  commerce  is  now 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  sajQlower  made 
into  a  paste  with  gum -water,  and  rolled  out  on 
paper  into  oval  cakes  10  to  12  inches  long,  9  or  10 
broad,  and  one-tenth' of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried. 
"  I  can  detect  neither  saffron  nor  marigold  in 
tliem."  (Dr.  Fereira.)  Pur.  Saffron  is  largely 
adulterated ;  abroad  it  is  frequently  mixed  with 
saiflower,  and  in  England  with  "  prepared  mari- 
golds"  or  French  (mock)  saffron.  These  frauds 
may  be  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  the  color,  and 
by  soaking  the  leaves  in  water,  when  the  stigmas 
of  the  crocus  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  florets  of  safflower  and  the  petals  of  marigolds. 
Winckler  and  Gruner  propose  to  detect  these  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  solution  of  silver  or  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  infusion  of  true  saffron  is  not 
altered  by  these  reagents,  but  the  extract  of  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  adulterants  is  rendered 
opaque,  and  at  length  precipitated.  {Jahrbuch 
fur  Prakt.  Pharm.)  The  writer  of  this  article 
knows  one  wholesale  drug  house  alone,  who  a 
short  time  since  had  a  stock  of  several  hundred- 
weight of  prepared  marigolds,  which  tl»y  not  only 
employed  to  mix  with  genuine  saffron,  but  sold  ex- 
tensively to  the  country  dealers.  Old  and  dry  saf- 
fron is  "fresJTened  up*'  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
hand,  slightly  oiled. 

SAGAPENUM.  This  substance  is  described 
in  the  Loudon  Pharmacoposia  as  a  gum  resin,  the 
production  of  an  uncertain  species  of  ferula.  The 
mass  of  the  sagapenum  sold  to  the  retail  trader  is, 
however,  factitious,  and  formed  by  mixing  together 
asafcetida,  galbannm,  and  other  drugs  in  variable 
proportions.     This  is  generally  done  by  the  con- 


BcieDtiooB  druggistB,  by  softening  a  mixtun  «f  3 
parts  of  asafcetida  and  15  parts  of  galbanoni,  in  a 
water  or  steam  bath,  and  then  stirring  in  aboot 
one-seventeenth  of  their  weight  of  oil  of  tmpeii- 
tine,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  juniper  has  been  addei 
This  mixture  is  called  "  gummi  sagapeni  On.," 
an  inferior  sort  being  made  by  adding  sondiy  poi- 
tions  of  yellow  resin  and  paste  of  gum  tragaeanUi 
to  the  above.    (Codey,  Chem.,  ▼.  369.) 

SAGO.  A  species  of  fecula  or  starch,  obtaiaed 
from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm-treeu    (See  Jib- 

LIBS.) 

SALADS.  These  articles  being  eaten  raw,  an 

mostly  of  difficult  digestion,  especially  those  of  tiw     1 
more  cooling  kind.   They  are,  however,  antiseptie,     ] 
and  tend  to  correct "  the  grossness"  of  animal  food. 
They  are  made  of  various  vegetables  (eitlier  singly 
or  mixed)  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  mQ0tanl,Biid 
other  condiments.     Salads  are  useful  in  scurvy.         \ 

SAL  ALEMBROTH.  Syn.  HrDRAaoTBo- 
CHLORIDE  OP  Ammonia.  Sal  Sapikntub.  Prep>  Sal 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts; 
dissolve  in  water,  evaporate,  and  crystalliie. 

SALEP.  Syn.  Salop.  The  prepared  root  of 
the  orohis  mascula.  It  chiefly  consists  of  basnriii 
and  fecula.  Mixed  with  bcHling  water,  it  fonns  a 
nutritious  jelly. 

SALICINE.  A  white,  crystalline  sabsiaiiee, 
discovered  by  Le  Roux  and  Buchner,  andobUiaed 
from  several  species  of  salix  and  populua  It  ■ 
found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  all  bitter  wiUom. 
Prep  (Merck.)  Exhaust  willow  bark  by  repeated 
coctiou  with  water,  concentrate  the  mixed  liqmia, 
and  while  boiling,  add  litharge  tilt  the  liqaid  ii 
nearly  decolored ;  remove  the  diasolved  oxide  (d 
lead,  first  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  ai\erwardi  by 
sulphuret  of  barium  ;  filter,  and  evaporate.  Tlw 
salicine  that  crystallizes  must  be  purified  by  re- 
peated solutions  and  crystallizations.  From  wtllov 
bark  which  is  fresh  and  rich  in  salicine,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  the  cautious  evaporation  of  the  oaM 
aqueous  infusion. 

Remarks.  Salicine  forms  while,  silky  luxHn 
and  plates,  is  bitter,  inodorous,  neutral,  funhle  at 
230°  F.,  and  soluble  in  water  and  ether.  Hydro- 
chloric and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  it  into  a 
tasteless  powder  called  SaliretinCt  which  is  iasohi- 
ble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  aleahri 
With  chlorine  it  forms  Chlorosalicine.  It  has  been 
given  in  dyspepsia,  intermittents,  and  other  ^ 
eases  in  which  quinine  is  commonly  admiaislend 
Dose.  10  to  30  grs. 

SALICULIC  ACID.  A  volatile,  erysfalfin- 
ble  acid  discovered  by  Piria,  and  obtained  by  heii- 
ing  saliculous  acid  with  caustic  potash  till  the  nux- 
ture  turns  white  and  gas  is  dbengaged,  and  tieal-  '  j 
ing  the  residue  with  a  mineral  acid,  to  separats  tiM 
potash. 

SALICULOUS  ACID.  Syn.  Htdritrr  op 
Salicdlb.  HvnRURET  OP  Spirotlk.  Saucbub 
Acid  ?  A  nearly  colorless,  oily,  inflammsMe  li- 
quid, discovered  by  Pagenstecher  in  the  volatilt 
oil  of  spinea  ulmaria,  {meadoto-9weet,)  aad  by 
Piria,  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  ofsBikiDe. 
It  is  either  obtained  by  distilling  the  o8  «f  ^irBa 
along  with  liquor  of  potaasa,  as  long  as  A  eomoi 
over,  decomposing  the  residuum  of  salicsUte  of  po- 
tassa  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  ugua  dNffl- 
ing,  when  salieuloos  acid  comes  over  akng 
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water ;  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  I  part  each  of 
nlicine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  2^  parts  of  oi) 
of  vitriol,  and  20  parts  of  water.  The  salicine  is 
dissolved  ia  part  of  the  water,  the  acid  diluted 
with  the  remainder,  and  the  whole  mixed  in  a 
retort,  but  not  distUledtill  the  effervescence  ceases. 
Ft'od.  25(.  (Bttling.)  *«*  Saliculous  acid  is  so- 
luble in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
water.  It  combines  with  the  bases  to  iorm  salts 
caUed  aaliculites.  It  also  forms  several  inter- 
est iug  compounds  with  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 

SALOOP.  Sassafras  (chips)  tea  flavored  with 
milk  and  sugar.  A  wholesome  and  useful  drink 
in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  affections. 

SALT.  Syn.  Sbl,  (Fr.)  Salz,  {Ger.)  Sal, 
(JLat,  from  iAc,  sea^talL)  In  Cihemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  salifiable  base, 
or  of  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  or  iodine,  with  a 
metal.  The  names  of  the  salts  are  derived  from 
the  acids  which  they  contain  ;  as  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda;  auU 
phite  of  lime,  a  compound  of  li^ie  and  sulphu- 
rous acid.  When  the  name  of  a  salt  terminates  in 
ate,  it  implies  that  the  acid  that  it  contains  is  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidizement,  (or  ends  with  ic,) 
and  when  the  name  terminates  in  ite,  that  the  acid 
oontaius  less  oxygen,  (or  ends  with  oua,) — Neutral 
Mails  are  such  as  contain  1  eq.  each  of  acid  and 
baae  ;  basic,  or  subsoils,  such  as  contain  2  or  more 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid ;  acidf  or  supersalts, 
such  as  contain  more  than  I  eq.  of  acid  ;  hydrous 
or  hydrated  salts  are  such  as  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  or  combined  water;  anhydrous 
salts,  those  that  are  destitute  of  water.  Deliques* 
cent  salts  are  those  that  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere ;  ^orescent  salts,  such  as  part  with 
their  combined  water,  and  become  opaque  and 
pulverulent  under  like  circumstances.  The  salts 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  archeal  ele- 
ments, chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  as  sea-salt,  are 
termed  haloid  salts,  and  their  names  are  formed 
by  adding  ide  or  uret  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
Kamos  of  their  electro-negative  elements ;  as  cklo' 
ride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  a  compound  of 
eklorAme  and  sodium ;  iodide j  or  ioduret  of  iron, 
a  compound  of  iod-ine  and  iron.     See  Oxide. 

SALT  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn,  Sal  Ab- 
aiNTHii.    Carbonate  of  potash. 

SALT,  RED.  Common  salt  wetted  with  an 
infusion  of  beet-root,  or  cochineal,  or  tincture  of 
red  sandeiB  wood,  then  dried  and  rubbed  through 
a  sieve.  Used  to  impart  a  color  to  gravies,  &c. 
Infusion  of  saffron  also  gives  a  beautiful  color  for 
this  purpose.  *«*  It  has  been  proposed  to  color 
Bpoom  salts  in  this  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
oxalic  acid. 

SALT,  SORE  THROAT.  Syn.  Sal  Pru- 
mcLLJB.  Lapis  do.  Crystal  Mineral.  Prep, 
Melt  nitre,  and  when  it  flows  smooth,  pour  it  into 
moulds,  either  balls  or  cakes.    Prod,  5U}. 

SALTS,  SMELLING.  Syn,  Sal  volatile 
0Z.B08US.  Prep,  1. — Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
1  lb.  ;  oil  of  lavender  3  oz. ;  grind  together,  and 
sublime  with  a  gentle  heat — ^2.  To  the  last  add, 
before  distillation,  oil  of  verbena  ^  oz.  Very  fine. — 
3.  Subcarbonate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
eacli  Jviij  ;  powder,  add  leaves  of  Syrian  herb 
masiich  (morttm  Syriacum)  Jas ;  alcohol  IJ  pints, 


holdmg  in  solution  oil  of  cloves  3ee,  oil  of  nutmeg 
3ij,  oil  of  cinnamon  9j,  oils  of  sweet  maijoram, 
lemon,  and  orange,  of  each  3j ;  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
til with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  stop  the  process  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  that  rises  begius  to  dissolve  the 
salL  Very  fragrant.-— 4.  (^Extemporaneous.) — a. 
Sal  ammoniac  1  dr. ;  pure  potassa  3  dr. ;  grind 
togetlier,  and  add  essence  of  lemon  15  drops^ — h, 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  bruised,  q.  s. ;  essen- 
tial oil  a  few  drops  to  perfume. 

SALTING  AND  PICKLING.  (In  domes- 
tic EcoNouY.)  This  is  best  performed  by  well 
rubbing  the  meat  with  a  mixture  of  salt  2  lbs. ; 
saltpetre  2  oz. ;  and  moist  sugar  1  ^  oz.,  till  every 
crevice  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  after  which  it 
should  be  set  aside  till  the  next  day,  when  it 
should  be  covered  with  fresh  suit  in  such  parts  as 
require  iL  It  may  then  be  advantageously  placed 
in  any  proper  vessel,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  ad- 
ding a  little  fresh  .salt  as  necessary,  and  turning  it 
daily  till  suflicieutly  cured.  When  the  brine  as  it 
forms  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  meat,  the  pro* 
cess  is  called  dry  salting ;  but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  the  article  is 
said  to  be  wet  salted.  On  the  small  scale,  the  lat- 
ter is  most  conveniently  performed  by  rubbing  the 
meat  with  salt,  &.C.,  as  above,  and  after  it  has  lain 
a  Jew  hours,  putting  it  into  a  pickle  formed  by  dis- 
solving 4  lbs.  of  salt,  ^  or  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  2  oz.  of 
saltpetre  in  2  gallons  of  water.  This  pickling  liquor 
gets  weaker  by  use,  and  should  therefore  be  occa- 
sionally boiled  down  a  little  and  skimmed,  at  the 
same  time  adding  some  more  of  the  dry  ingredients. 
%*  The  sooner  meat  is  salted  after  being  killed 
the  better,  as  it  then  possesses  considerable  absorb- 
ent power,  which  it  gradually  loses  by  age.  On 
this  property  is  based  the  process  of  M.  Gannal  for 
the  preservation  of  animals  intended  for  food  in  a 
fresh  state.  This  operation  consists  in  injecting  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  at  10°  Baume, 
into  the  carotid,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  as  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mal ;  both  extremities  of  the  jugular  vein  being 
previously  tied.  9  to  12  quarts  of  the  solution  are 
sufficient  for  an  ox.  When  the  animal  has  been 
well  bled,  and  the  injection  skilfully  performed,  it 
is  scarcely  perceptible  that  the  animal  has  under- 
gone any  preparation.  The  injected  animal  is  cut 
up  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when  intended  to  be 
eaten  witliin  2  or  3  weeks,  merely  requires  to  be 
huug  up  in  a  dry  situation  free  from  flies  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period,  it  is  directed  to 
be  washed  with  a  mixed  solution  of  common  salt 
and  chloride  of  aluminum  at  10°  B.,  and  then 
simply  dried  and  packed  in  clean  air-tight  barrels, 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  the  air  cannot 
be  perfectly  excluded,  it  should  be  packed  in  dry 
salt,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  but  to 
prevent  the  vegetation  of  bissus ;  as  without  this 
precaution,  the  meat  becomes  musty,  from  ex- 
posure and  the  action  of  mobture.  JVf  eat  preserved 
by  this  proc«»  may  be  kept  for  several  years,  and 
merely  requires  soaking  for  24  hours  in  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  swelling  its  pores,  io  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  taste  of  fresh  meat,  fit  either  for 
roasting  or  boiling. 

SALVE.  A  name  indiscriminately  applied  by 
the  vulgar  to  any  consistent,  greasy  preparation 
(See  Cerates,  Outtment,  &c.) 
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SALVE,  LIP.  Syn.  Cbratum  labials.  Prep. 
— L  {White.)  Spermaceti  ointment  or  cerate  3 
oz. ;  finely-powdered  white  sugar  1  oz. ;  scent  q. 
a ;  mix. — 2.  (Bed.)  Spermaceti  ointment  ^  lb. ; 
aikanet  root  1  oz. ;  melt  together  till  sufficiently 
colored,  strain,  and  when  considerably  cooled,  add 
30  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  or  3  drops  of  oil  of  rho- 
dium, or  otto  of  roses,  or  1^  dr.  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

SANDAL  WOOD.  Syn,  Red  Sanders  Wood. 
Santal,  (Fr.)  Sandelholz,  {Ger.)  Lignum  ban- 
tali  RUBRi ;  Lignum  santalinum  rubrum,  {Lat,) 
The  wood  of  pterocaipus  santalinus.  Wod  may 
be  dyed  a  carmine  red  by  dipping  it  alternately 
into  an  infusion  of  this  wood,  and  an  acidulous 
bath.  (TrommsdorfE)  Prepared  with  a  mordant 
of  alum  and  tartar,  and  then  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
sandal  wood  and  sumach,  it  takes  a  reddish  yel- 
low. (Bancroft.)  The  coloring  principle  of  red 
Sanders  wood  is  called  eantaline,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  reddish  resinous  mass  by  evaporating 
its  alcoholic  infusion,  or  by  digesting  the  rasped 
wood  in  ammonia  water,  and  precipitating  by  an 
acid.  Its  spirituous  solution  gives  a  rich  purple 
precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin,  and  a  violet 
one  with  acetate  of  lead. 

SANDIVER.  Syn,  Sol  de  Verrb.  Glass 
Gall.  Fel  Vitrl  The  saline  scum  that  swims 
on  glass  when  first  made.  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  tooth  powders. 

SANGUINARIN.  Obtained  from  the  root 
of  sanguinaria  Canadensis  by  digesting  it  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  precipitating  by  water  of  ammonia, 
washing  the  red  precipitate  in  water,  boiling  with 
water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  digesting 
the  solid  portion  in  alcohol ;  this  solution  by  dis- 
tillation yields  a  pearl- gray  or  yellowish  substance 
which  is  sanguinarin.  It  excites  sneezing,  and  is 
turned  red  by  acids. 

SANTONINE.  Prep.  Worm  seed  {eemen 
eynce)  4  parts ;  slaked  lime  2  parts ;  alcohol  of 
90),  20  parts ;  digest,  evaporate  the  clear  liquid, 
dissolve  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  filter,  again  evapo- 
rate, dissolve  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  at  80},  and 
boil  with  some  animal  charcoal.  The  filtered 
liquid  depositee  colorless  crystals  of  santoniue  as 
it  cools.  Tasteless,  inodorous,  fusible,  volatizable, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
water.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  "  a  taeteUes 
worm  medicine"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  re- 
move lumbricales,  (large  round  worms.)  Dose, 
10  to  30  grs.  repeated  night  and  morning,  followed 
by  a  brisk  purge. — Lozenges  of  Santonine.  San- 
tonine  3j ;  sugar  Jv ;  tragacanth  5ss ;  all  in 
powder ;  make  a  mass  with  water  and  divide 
into  144  lozenges.  Doae  for  a  child  5  to  10 
daily. 

SAPONINS.  A  white  non-crystallizable  sub-, 
stance  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
root  of  saponaria  officinalis^  (soap  wort.)  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  smution  froths  strongly 
on  agitation.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder 
causes  violent  sneezing.  By  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder 
termed  saponic  aeid^  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SARSAPARILLA.  Syn.  Radix  Sarz.b, 
{Lat.)  The  Jamaica,  red  Jamaica,  or  red- 
bearded  sarsaparilla,  is  the  variety  which  should 
alone  be  used  in  medicine.  This  kind  yields  33 
to  40g  of  its  weight  of  extract,  (Hennetl,  Buttley, 


Pope,)  and  conUins  leas  starchy  matter  than  tbs 
other  varietie&  It  is  distinguished  by  the  dtxtj 
orange-reddish  color  of  its  bark,  and  by  its  eold 
decoction  being  darkened,  but  not  rendered  biae 
by  a  solution  of  iodine.  Its  powder  has  aba  a 
pale  reddish  brown  color.  aThe  other  varieties  of 
sarsaparilla,  viz* — the  Lisbon,  Lima,  Vera  CruSf 
and  Honduraa,  are  frequently  substituted  for  the 
Jamaica  by  the  fraudulent  druggist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  decoction  and  extracts  of  tim  drug ; 
but  the  products  are  vastly  inferior  in  quantity, 
color,  taste,  and  medicinal  mrtue.  Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  when  made  with  the  Honduns  root, 
is  very  liable  to  ferment  even  by  a  few  hoon*  ex- 
posure in  hot  weather.  I  once  saw  a  pan  boldii^ 
3  hogsheads  of  the  strong  decoction,  that  had 
been  left  exposed  all  night,  in  as  active  a  state  of 
fermentation  as  a  gyle  of  beer ;  it  bore  a  frothy 
head,  and  evolved  a  most  disagreeable  odor, 
that  was  not  wholly  removed  by  several  hoon' 
IxHling. 

SARSAPARILLINE.  Syn.  SMiLAcnr. 
Salseparin.  Parallinb.  Pariglin.  Pajlalocio 
Acid.  A  white,  crystailizable,  odorless,  and  neariy 
tasteless  substance,  discovered  by  Palotta  and 
Folchi,  in  sarsaparilla.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
treating  the  bark  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  with  hot 
alcohol,  decoloring  the  solution  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  repeatedly  dissolving  and  crystallizing 
the  impure  smilacin  that  deposites  as  the  iiqnid 
cool&  It  may  also  be  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
Water  holding  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance in  solution,  froths  considerably  on  agitatraa. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  infiisifm  of  Ja- 
maica sarsaparilla,  and  this  property  has  conse- 
quently been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  qoaiity  of 
sarsaparilla  root  Dose.  2  to  10  gn.  in  the  usual 
cases  in  which  the  root  is  given. 

SAUCES.    Prejp.— -1.   (Aneluny.)    3  or  4  an- 
chovies, chopped ;  butter  3  or  4  oz. ;  water  2  oz. ; 
vinegar  2  table^KWofuls ;   flour  1  do. ;  stir  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then   rub  it  through  a 
coarse  hair-sieve. — 2.  {Cketney.  Quiki  do.)  Shaip 
apples,  pared   and   cored,  tomatoes,  salt,  brown 
sugar,  and  raisins,  of  each  8  oz. ;  red  chiJlies,  and 
powdered  ginger,  of  each  4  oz. ;  gariic  and  sha- 
loties,  of  each  2  oz. ;  pound  well,  add  vinegar  3 
quarts,  and  lemon  juice  1  do. ;  digest  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  a  month,  pour  off  neariy  aH 
the  liquor,  and  bottle.      Used  for  fish  or  meat, 
either  hot  or  cold,  or  to  flavor  stows,  &c.    The 
residue  is  the  Chetney,  and  must  be  put  into  pels 
or  jars.     It  is  used  like  mustard. — 3.  {Fisk)    a. 
Port  wine   1  gallon ;  mountain  1  quart ;  walnnt 
ketchup  2  quarts ;  anchovies  and  liquor  2  lbs. ;  8 
lemons ;  36  shalotes ;  scraped  hoiseradish  1}  Ui. ; 
flour  of  mustard  8  oz. ;    mace   1   oz. ;  Cayenne 
q.  s. ;  boil  up  gently,  strain,  and  bottle.—^  24 
anchovies ;    10  shalotes ;   scraped  honenufiah  3 
spoonfuls ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  t 
sliced  lemons ;    anchovy  liquor  8  oz. ;   water  1 
pint ;   Hock  or  Rhenish  wine  1   botth» ;  wafamt 
ketchup  ^  pint ;  boil  to  2^  lbs.,  strain,  and  bottle.'^ 
{Quin's.)     a.  Walnut  pickle,  and  port  wiaoy  of 
each   1   pint;   mushroom  ketchup  1  quart;  an- 
chovies and  shalotes,  chopped,  of  each  2  dssea ; 
soy  ^  pint ;  Cayenne  ^  oz. ;  simmer  for  10  miaotsa 
strain,  and  bottle. — 6.  Walnut  pickle,  mtBhroooi 
ketchup,  and  soy,  of  each  1  pint ;  chopped 
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of  garlic  and  anohoriea,  of  each  1  dosen ;  Cayenne 
and  bruiaed  clorea,  of  each  1  dr.  As  last — 5. 
{Saucis  Superlative,)  Port  wine  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  of  each  1  quart ;  walnut  pickle  1  pint ; 
pounded  anchovies  ^  lb. ;  lemon  peel,  minced 
•haloles,  and  scraped  horseradish,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  bruised,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
Cayenne  pepper  and  ^bruised  celery  seed,  of  each  ^ 
OS.,  (or  currie  powder  |  oz. ;)  digest  14  days,  strain, 
and  bottle. — 6.  (Tomato.)  Bruised  tomatoes  1 
grallon  ;  salt  ^  lb. ;  hi  3  days  press  out  the  juice, 
to  each  quart  add  shalotes  2  oz. ;  black  pepper  1 
dr. ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  strain,  add  mace,  all- 
spice, i^inger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  \  oz. ;  corian- 
dier  seed  and  cochineal,  of  each  1  dr. ;  simmer 
gnently  for  15  minutes,  strain,  cool,  and  bottle. — 7. 
{Sauce  Aristocratique.)  Green  walnut  juice, 
anchovies,  equal  parts  ;  cloves,  mace,  and  pimento, 
bruiaed,  of  each  1  dr.  to  every  pound  of  juice  ; 
boil  and  strain,  then  to  every  pint  add  1  pint  of 
Tinegar,  ^  pint  of  port  wine,  |  pint  of  soy,  and  a 
few  shaloies.  Let  the  whole  stand  for  a  few  days, 
and  decant  the  clear  liquoTi^ — 8.  {Sauce  au  Roi.) 
Brown  vinegar  (good)  3  quarts ;  soy  and  walnut 
ketchup,  of  each  ^  pint ;  cloves  and  shalotes,  of 
each  ^  doz. ;  Cayenne  pepper  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  let 
them  stand  for  14  days.*~^.  (Sauce  Piquanfe.) 
Soy  1  part ;  port  wine  and  Cayenne,  of  each  2 
parts  ;  brown  vinegar  16  parts  ;  mix,  and  let  them 
stand  for  3  or  4  days  before  bottling. 

8AUR  KRAUT.  Prep.  Clean  white  cabbagtse, 
cat  them  into  small  pieces,  and  stratify  them  in  a 
cask  along  with  salt  and  a  few  juniper  berries 
and  caraway  seeds,  observing  to  pack  them  down 
as  hard  as  possible  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a  lid  pressed  down  with  a  heavy 
weight.  The  cask  shbuld  be  placed  in  a  cold 
situation  as  soon  as  a  sour  smell  is  perceived. 
Much  used  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

SAUSAGES.  Fat  and  lean  of  pork  or  beef 
chopped  small,  flavored  with  spice,  and  put  into 
skius,  or  pressed  into  pots.  Crumb  of  bread  is  also 
firoquently  added. 

SAVELOYS.  Prep,  Young  pork,  free  from 
bone  and  skin,  3  lbs. ;  salt  it  with  1  oz.  of  salt- 
petre, and  ^  lb.  of  common  salt  for  2  days ;  chop 
it  fine  ;  pot  in  3  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper ;  1  doz. 
sage  leaves  chopped  fine,  and  1  lb.  of  grated 
bread  ;  mix  it  well,  fill  tiie  skins,  and  bake  them 
half  an  hour  in  a  slack  oven.  They  are  good 
either  hot  or  cold. 

SAVONETTES,  (Fr.,  Wask-balU)  Prep.  1. 
(Communes,) — a.  Soap  5  lbs. ;  starch  3  lbs. ; 
esaence  of  orange  or  citron  1  oz. ;  eau  pour  la 
barbe  1  gallon ;  beat  together,  and  form  into 
bttll8.r— ^.  Soap  shavings  5  lbs. ;  eau  de  citron  1 
quart ;  digest,  force  it  through  a  coarse  clotlv  add 
starch  2  lbs.,  and  essence  of  orange  or  citron  1 
oz.  ;  mix  well.  As  last. — 2.  (Sana  balle.)  Soap 
and  sili<^ious  sand,  of  each  1  lb. ;  perfume  (any) 
q.  s. — 3.  Soap  shavings  1  lb. ;  orange  flower  or 
roae  water  ^  pint ;  mix,  and  when  sufficiently 
soft,  add  scrnt  q.  s.,  and  form  into  balls. 

SCAM  MO  NY.  The  mass  of  the  seammony 
of  the  shops  is  adulterated.  The  following  re- 
ceipts are  current  for  factitious  Smyrna  scam- 
nuniy: — 1.  Aleppo  seammony  1  lb. ;  jalap  7  lbs. : 
senna  and  charcoal,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  manna  6  lbs. ; 
gamboge  4  lbs. ;  ginger  i  lb» ;  sirup  of  buckthorn, 


q.  s^— <2.  Jalap  2  lbs. ;  senna,  Aleppo  seammony, 
and  gamboge,  of  each  8  oz. ;  charcoal  and  ginger, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  as  last. — 3.  Aleppo  seammony  1 
lb. ;  extract  of  jalap  5  lbs. ;  gum  guaiacum  and 
sago,  of  each  10  lbs. ;  ivory-black  4  lbs. ;  mix. 
These  imitations  may  be  detected  by  the  want  of 
the  resinous  fracture  of  true  seammony,  and  by 
their  inferior  solubility.  Sulphuric  ether  separates 
from  pure  seammony  fully  78}  of  resinous  matter 
dried  at  280°  F. ;  and  its  cold  decoction  is  neither 
rendered  blue  by  iodine,  nor  Tts  tinctiu'e  turned 
green  by  nitric  acid. 

SCARLET  DYE.  Proc.  (For  1  lb.  of  cloth.) 
Cream  of  tartar  1|  oz. ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil  in  a 
block-tin  vessel,  and  when  dissolved,  add  solution 
of  tin  (made  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of  grain  tin  in  a 
mixture  of  1  lb.  each  of  nitric  acid  and  water, 
and  1^  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac)  1|  oz. ;  boil  for  3 
minutes,  then  introduce  the  cloth  and  boil  it  for 
2  hours ;  drain  and  cool.  Next,  take  cream  of 
tartar  ^  oz. ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil,  and  add  powdered 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  then  gradually 
add  solution  of  tin  1  oz.,  stirring  well  all  the  time  ; 
lastly,  put  in  the  goods  and  dye  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. (Former.) 

SCENTS,  POMATUM.  Prep.—l.  (Cow- 
slip.)  Essence  of  bergamotte  1  lb. ;  essence  of 
lemon  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  lb. ;  mix. — 2.  (Jon- 
quille.)  Efisences  of  bergamotte  ^  and  lemon,  of 
each,  8  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  2  oz. ;  oils  of  sassafras 
and  orange,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix. — 3.  (Millefleur.) 
Essence  of  ambergris  4  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  and  English  oil  of  lavender,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamotte  1  oz. ;  mix. 

SCHWARTZ'  DROPS.  Prep.  Barbadoes  tar 
f  Jj ;  tincture  of  asafoetida  f  Jiss  ;  mix.  Dose.  40 
drops  3  times  a  day  for  tapeworm. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN.  Syn.  Arsenite  of 
Copper.  Prep.  Powdered  arsenious  acid  11  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  potash  2  lbs. ;  boiling  water  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution,  grad- 
ually, to  a  filtered  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper  in  3  gallons  of  water,  as  long 
as  it  produces  a  grass-green  precipitate ;  well 
wash  with  warm  water  and  dry.  Prod.  1^  lb. 
A  very  fine  color.     Used  as  a  paint. 

SCILLITIN.  Syti.  Scillitina.  Scillitite. 
A  whitish,  resinous,  transparent,  bitter,  deliques- 
cent substance,  obtained  from  squills.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  purgative 
and  poisonous. 

SCUDAMORE'S  GOUT  LOTION.  Prep. 
Camphor  mixture  f  Jix ;  alcohol  f  Jiij  ;  mix.  Ap- 
plied on  rags  or  poultices,  adding,  for  the  former, 
enough  hot  water  to  warm  it 

SCURVY.  Syn.  Scorbutus.  The  treatment 
o£  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease  mainly  consists  in 
employing  a  diet  of  fresh  animal  and  green  vege- 
table food,  and  mild  ale,  beer,  or  lemonade,  as 
beverages,  scrupulously  avoiding  salted  and  dried 
meat. 

SEA  Sli^KNESS.  The  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive is  the  horizontal  position.  When  there  is 
much  pain,  a  few  drops  of  landanum  may  be  ta- 
ken, or  an  opium  plaster  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach'  Persons  should  put  their  stomach 
and  bowels  in  proper  order  by  the  use  of  laild 
aperients,  and  an  emetic  if  required,  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  sea,  when  it  will  generally  be  foimd, 
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that  a  glass  of  wami  weak  brandy  and  water,  to 
which  15  or  20  drops  of  laudanam,  or  still  better 
1  or  2  drops  of  creosote  have  been  added,  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  any  diqK»ition  to  sea  sickness, 
provided  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  is  at  the 
same  lime  avoided. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  (From  wium,  suet)  Prep. 
Distil  fat.  oil,  or  suet,  in  an  earthen  retort,  and 
treat  the  product  with  hot  water  as  long  as  that 
liquid  deposites  any  thing  on  cooling;  wash  the 
crystals  in  cold  water,  and  crystallize  fJN>m  hot 
water,  repeating  the  process  till  the  crystals  be* 
come  coiorleas.  Volatile,  light,  pearly  scales,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  sebatet.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, etiier,  and  alcohol. 

SEDATIVE.  Syru  Sbdativub.  {LaL,  from 
$edo,  to  ease  or  assuage.)  Medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  animal  energy  without  destroying  life : 
opium,  henbane,  and  several  of  the  neutral  salts 
and  acids,  are  sedatives. 

SELENIUM.  (From  HsXttvn,  the  moon,)  A 
chemical  element  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1818. 

Prep.  (Magnus.)  Native  sulphuret  of  selenium 
1  part;  binoxide  of  manganese  8  parts;  expose 
the  mixture  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  dips  in  water. 

Propg  ,  ^e.  A  brittle  opaque  substance,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  lead,  when  in  mass, 
but  forming  a  deep  red  powder ;  sp.  gr.  4*30  to 
4-32 ;  softens  at  212^ ;  fuses  at  220° ;  boils  at 
650°.  With  the  metals  it  forms  compounds  called 
seleniureta. — Oxide  of  selenium  is  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance obtamed  by  heating  selenium  in  a  vessel  of 
air,  and  washing  the  product  with  water. — Sele- 
nious  acid  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  selenium 
in  aqua  regia  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  It  may  be  sublimed  unchanged,  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
bases,  termed  seleniteg. — Selenic  acid  is  best  ob- 
tained by  fusing  selenium  or  seleniuret  of  lead 
along  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  potassa,  acting  on 
the  fused  mass  with  water,  filtering,  boiling  brwkly 
to  throw  down  the  seleniate  of  soda,  cooling  to 
separate  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  repeating  the 
process  until  all  the  former  salt  is  separated.  The 
seleniate  of  soda  is  then  decomposed  by  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  after  well  washing  the  precipitate,  it  is 
decomposed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  when  a  so- 
lution of  selenic  acid  is  obtained.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  forms  saks  called  eeleniates. — SeleniU' 
re  led  hydrogen  {hydroeelenic  acid)  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  proto- 
seleniuret  of  iron,  manganese,  or  potassium.  It  is 
a  colorless  gas,  freely  absorbed  by  water.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  b  its  power  of  irritating 
the  nose,  exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  smell.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  the  evolution  of  this 
substance  by  volcanoes,  and  its  difiusion  through 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  forms 
of  the  epidemic  disorder  called  influenza.— iSu^- 
phvret  and  phosphorei  of  selenium  are  made  by 
simply  fusing  their  eieruents  togetlier. 

SENECtINE.  Syn.  Polyoaline.  Poltqauc 
Acid.  A  white  odorless  powder  discovered  by 
Gehlin  in  the  bark  of  seneka  root,  (Polygala  Se- 
nega.)  It  is  a  powerful  errhine  and  poison.  It  is 
volatile,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 


SEPIA.  The  ink  of  the  enttie  6afa.  1  ^  ■ 
capable  of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly 
opaque.  The  driMl  native  aepia  is  piepsicd  for 
artists  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  weik  lye 
of  caustic  alk^i,  precipitating  by  an  aeid,  ud 
well  washing  the  precipitate,  and  drying  it  Vjr  a 
gentle  heat  A  fine  brown  color.  Utedf  like  In- 
dian ink,  by  artists. 

SEVUM,  PREPARED.  Mould  candles,  at 
least  2  yean  old,  melted  by  a  vmy  gentle  best 
and  strained  from  the  wicks.  (Pharm.  JotnaL] 
Used  to  make  mercurial  ointment  Tritmatid 
witli  8  to  12  times  its  weight  of  quicksilver,  it  ex- 
tinguishes the  globules  in  less  than  a  quarter  irf  in 
hour.  *«*  The  magnetic  adeps  sold  for  the  bum 
purpose,  is  made  by  pouring  OMlted  lard,  in  a 
small  stream,  into  cold  water,  placing  the  thia 
fragments  thus  obtained  in  a  sieve  covered  with 
paper,  or  other  suitable  apparatns,  and  ezposiaf  it 
to  the  air  for  3  or  4  months.  (Guibooit.)  Spee^ 
"  kills*'  30  or  40  times  ite  weight  of  sUver.  "  fnA 
lard  reduced  by  oil  of  almonds,  or  a  gentle  waimtfa, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  will  eztingnih 
7  or  8  times  its  weight  of  running  meroary."  (AnjL 
de  Ghim.) 

SHERBET.  {Arab,)  A  cooUng  drink  used  in 
the  East,  prepared  with  the  jnices  of  fmit  and 
water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavored. 

SHOEMAKER'S  BLACK.  A  sohitioB  of 
copperas  in  water.  Rubbed  on  leather  it  turn 
black. 

SHOT  METAL.  Lead  1000  parts;  iiwaieS 
parts:  or  if  the  lead  is  coarse,  6  to  8  paxta 

SHRUB.  A  species  of  concentrated  cold  poieh. 
Prep,  I.  {Brandy  Skmb.)  a.  Brandy  1  gslki; 
orange  and  lemon  juice,  of  each  I  pint ;  peek  of 
2  oranges ;  do.  of  1  lemon ;  digest  for  24  hmm^ 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  4  IfaL,  dissolved  in  wa> 
ter  5  pints,  b.  Brandy  at  proof  34  gallons;  esMH- 
tial  oils  of  oranges  and  lemons,  of  each  1  <».,  d^ 
solved  in  rectifi^  spirit  1  quart ;  good  lump  ngv 
300  lbs.;  dissolved  in  water  30  gallons;  mix  veil 
by  rummaging,  and  gradually  and  caiitioiislj  add 
of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  or  <^  Serilk 
orange  juice  q.s.  to  produce  a  pleasant  boiscaiee- 
ly  perceptible  acidity ;  next  '*  rummage"  veil  te 
15  mmutes,  add  wat«r  to  make  the  whole  meas- 
ure exactly  100  gallons,  and  again  "nunmsie'* 
well  for  half  an  hour;  lastly,  bung  down  looaely; 
in  10  or  13  days  it  will  usually  be  sofficieDtly 
brilliant  to  be  racked.    This  is  66  a.  p. 

II,  {Rum  Shrub.)   As  the  last,  but 
rum  for  brandy. 

III,  {Punch  Shrub.)  Concentrated  punch,  i 
with  equal  parts  of  i^irit  and  water.    Used  U 
make  punch. 

IV,  {Lemonade  Shrub.)  Concentxated  leasB- 
ade.     Used  to  make  lemonade  or  lemon  sherbet 

Remarks.  Rum  shrub  is  the  kind  in  the  gieal- 
est  demand,  and  that  having  a  slight  prefMSider- 
ance  of  the  orange  flavor  is  the  most  esteemed.  If 
wholly  flavored  with  lemon,  it  is  apt  to  aoqsire  ■ 
kind  of  "  dead"  or  "  musty"  flavor  by  k»f  keep- 
ing. The  substitution  of  a  few  gaUons  ti  hiudf 
for  a  portion  of  the  rum,  or  the  addiM  afier 
racking,  of  about  1  oz.  each  of  bruised  bitter  al- 
monds, cloves,  and  cassia,  the  peels  of  a  daws  ^^  15 
oranges,  and  a  '*  thread"  of  the  essencsisf  «&- 
bergris  and  vanilla,  randem  it  delicio»  S*  ^ 
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bave  employed  the  above  formule  for  the  manu- 
facture of  some  score  h<^head8  of  shrub,  which 
have  been  higfhly-  admired  in  the  wholesale 
trade. 

SIGHS  OF  LOVE.  IPrtf,  o.  Spirit  at  18° 
B.  1  gallon ;  white  sngar  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water 
\  gallon;  mix,  perfume  with  otto  of  roses,  and 
color  to  a  pale  pink  with  cochineal.  6.  As  last, 
but  dissolve  the  sugar  in  rose  water,  and  omit  the 
otto.     A  pleasant  cordial. 

SIGNATURES,  FAC-SIMILES  OF.  Froc. 
"Write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  while 
the  ink  is  wet,  sprinkle  over  it  some  finely-pow- 
dered gam  arable,  then  make  a  rim  round  it,  and 
pour  on  it  some  fusible  alloy  in  a  liquid  state.  Im- 
pressions may  be  taken  from  the  plates  formed  in 
this  way,  by  means  of  printing  ink  and  the  cop- 
perplate press. 

SILICA.  Frvp,  Levigated  porcelain,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  iron  filings,  equal  jterts ;  mix,  and 
make  them  into  a  paste  with  the  thickest  quick- 
drying  copal  vami^.     Used  to  fill  hollow  teeth. 

SILICA.  Syn,  Silicic  Acid.  Silex.  Suli- 
C10US  Earth.  (From  iiltXy  a  flint,  or  xaXn^  a  peb- 
ble.) The  earth  of  flints,  and  the  basis  of  glass 
and  all  silicious  minerals. 

Prep.  1.  Heat  quartz  or  rock  crystal  to  red- 
ness, plunge  it  into  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder. 
Insoluble.  2.  Powdered  quartz,  as  last,  1  part; 
carbonate  of  potash  3  parts ;  fuse  tc^ether.  This 
substance  (soluble  glass)  dissolves  in  water,  form- 
ing a  true  solution,  {liquor  of  flints,  silicum 
liquor,)  from  which  concentrated  acids  throw  down 
a  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  add. 

SILICO-FLUORIDES.  Double  fluorides, 
formed  by  precipitating  or  saturating  silico-hydro- 
fiooric  acid  with  the  bases.  (See  FLuoeiucic 
Acid.) 

SILICON.  Syn,  SiLiciuif.  The  combustible 
base  of  silica.  It  was  first  procured  by  Berzelius 
in  1824,  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  fluosilicic 
acid ;  but  it  is  more  conveniently  obtained  from 
the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  or  so- 
dium, previously  dried  at  neariy  a  red  heat  This 
sobstance,  gently  heated  with  potassium  m  a  glass 
tube,  and  the  resulting  compound  washed  with 
water,  yields  silicon  under  the  form  of  a  dark 
brown  powder.  It  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  fluoric  acids,  and  bums  or  explodes  when 
heated  with  the  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  even  when 
heated. 

SILKS.  No  silks  look  well  after  washmg, 
however  carefully  it  be  done,  and  this  methml 
should  therefore  never  be  resorted  to,  but  from  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  is  recommended  to  sponge 
faded  sitks  with  warm  water  and  soap,  th«n  to  rub 
them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board,  after  which 
to  iron  them  on  the  inside  with  a  smoothing  iron. 
Sponging  with  spirits  will  also  improve  old  black 
siUcB.  The  ironing  may  be  done  on  the  right  side, 
with  thin  paper  spread  over  them  to  prevent 
glazing. 

SILLABUB.  Prep.  Grate  oft*  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  with  lump-sugar,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
I  of  a  pint  of  wine ;  add  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon, 
and  ^  of  a  pint  of  cream ;  beat  the  whole  together 
until  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  then  put  it  into 
glaflws.    •«•  Milk  1  pint  is  often  sabstitnted  for 
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cream,  and  cider  or  perry  for  wine.  Grated  nat* 
meg  is  often  added.  When  "  whipt"  to  a  froth  it 
is  called  «  whipt  sillabub." 

SILVER.  Syn.  Silbbr,  (Oer.)  Argent,  {Fr.) 
AaoBNTUM,  {Lat.)  Diana;  Luna,  {Ale.)  This 
metal,  like  gold,  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
valued  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  as  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  procured  from  its  ores  chiefly  by  amaigamr- 
tion  and  cupellation.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  10*474,  and 
melting-point  1873^,  (Daniell,)  or  bright  redness 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat  Repined  Silver  {Argenium  Cu* 
pellatum)  is  silver  that  has  passed  the  cupel.  (See 
AsBATiNQ.)  Pure  Silver  is  obtained  by  placing  a 
copper  rod  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  digesting 
the  precipitate  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  washing 
with  water;  or  by  boiling  recently  precipitated 
and  still  moist  chloride  of  silver  in  a  bright  iron 
vessel  along  with  water.  Silver  leap  {Argen- 
turn  foliatum)  is  used  by  dentists,  and  for  silver- 
ing. It  is  only  -nrTnTTrir^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  thick.  Sil- 
ver SHELLS  are  used  by  artists,  and  are  made  like 
gold  shells.  Silver  dust  {Crocus  argenti)  is  pure 
pulverulent  silver  obtained  as  above,  anS  used  by 
japanners. 

Pur.,  Tests,  ^e.  **  Entirely  soluble  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  This  solution,  treated  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate  en- 
tirely soluble  in  ammonia  water,  and  a  fluid  which 
is  not  afl^ted  by  sulphureled  hydrogen."  (P.  E.) 
The  nitric  solution  of  silver  gives, — 1.  A  white 
cttrdy  precipitate  {chloride  of  silver)  with  muri- 
atic acid,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  insoluble  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  light 
2.  It  gives  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  oxalates,  and  prussiates.  3.  It 
gives  yellow  precipitates  with  the  alkaline  arsen- 
ites  and  phosphates.  4.  With  the  arseniates,  red 
precipitates.  5.  With  the  fixed  alkalis,  brown 
precipitates.  6.  With  sulphureted  hydrogen,  a 
black  powder,  and, — 7.  With  phosphorus  and  me- 
tallic copper,  pure  silver. 

SILVER,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Argenti 
Chloridum.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  by  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  wash  and 
dry  in  the  shade.  Dose.  3  grs.  3  or  4  times  daily ; 
in  epilepsy,  chronic  dysohtery,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
(Dr.  Ferry.) 

SILVER,  CYANIDE  OF-  Syn.  Hydrocy- 
ANATE  OF  Silver.  Cyanodide  of  do.  Argentuu 
ZooTiNicuM.     (See  Cyanide  op  Silver.) 

SILVER,   FULMINATING.    Syn.  Aroen- 

TCM  FULMINANS.      FuLMINATE   OF   SiLVER.      Prep. 

I.  Digest  oxide  of  silver  (recently  precipitated,  and 
dried  by  prMsure  between  bibulous  paper)  in  con- 
centrated liquor  of  ammonia  for  12  or  15  hours, 
pour  off  the  liquid,  and  cautiously  dry  the  black 
powder  in  the  air.  The  decanted  ammonia,  when 
gently  heated,  yields,  on  cooling,  small  crystals, 
which  possess  a  still  more  formidable  power  oi  det* 
onation,  and  will  scarcely  bear  touching,  even 
while  under  the  liquid. 

II.  Dissolve  chloride  of  silver  in  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia, cautiously  add  fragments  of  pure  potassa,  and 
when  eflfervescence  censes,  decant,  and  wash  and 
dry  the  powder.    Inferior. 

III.  (Bmnatelli's.)  Silver  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(sp.gr.  1*36  to  1*38)  10  parts ;  dissolve  at  a  gentiie 
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heat,  and  add  the  solution  to  alcohol  of  85},  20 
parts ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the  liquid  begins  to 
boil,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool ;  the  fulminate  of  silver  is  deposited  in  lus- 
trous, snoW'white,  acicular  crystals,  and  when 
washed  and  dried,  equals  in  weight  the  silver  em- 
ployed. (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  This  compound  is  exploded  by  the 
slightest  friction  or  percussion  ;  and  should  there- 
fore be  only  made  in  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  handled  with  great  caution.  Its  explo- 
sive powers  are  tremendous ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  handled  with  safety,  even  in  the  moist  state. 
Many  frightful  accidents  have  happened,  from  the 
spontaneous  explosion  of  this  substance.  1  or  2 
grains  are  the  most  that  can  be  exploded  with 
safety. 

SILVER,  GERMAN.  St/n.  Nickel  Silver. 
Albata.  White  Copper.  Prep.  1.  (GersdoriT.) 
Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  1  part ;  copper  2  parts. 
Very  fine.  2.  (GersdorfF.)  Nickel  25  parts ;  zinc 
20  do. ;  copper  60  do.  Used  for  rolling.  3.  (Gers- 
dorHI)  Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  20  parts ;  copper 
60  do. ;  lead  3  do.  For  castings.  4.  (Gersdorff.) 
To  either  of  the  above  add  2  to  3}  of  white  sheet 
iron.  5.  (Keferstein.)  Copper  40^  parts;  nickel 
31^  do. ;  zinc  25^  do.;  iron  2^  do.  This  resem- 
bles the  genuine  German  silver  made  from  the  ore 
of  Hildburghausen,  as  well  as  Pakfong,  as  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Fyfe.  6.  (Keferetem.)  Nickel  and 
zinc,  of  each  7  parts ;  copper  5  do.  This  is  the 
composition  of  the  Chinese  white  copper,  Tute^ 
nag  or  Pakfong.  7.  Nickel  15  parts ;  copper  21 
do. ;  zinc  28  do.  Malleable,  resembles  the  Chi- 
nese pakfong.  *^*  All  the  above  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver. 

SILVER,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Aroenti  Iodi- 
DDM.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Green- 
ish yellow  ;  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia.  Used 
in  some  of  the  French  hospitals. 

SILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Argenti 
NiTRAa  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pure  silver  Jiss ;  nitric 
acid  f  ^j ;  diluted  with  water  f  Jij  ;  dissolve  by  the 
heat  of  a  sand-bath,  evaporate  till  ebullition  ceases 
and  the  water  is  expelled,  then  pour  it  into  (iron) 
moulds.  In  this  state  it  forms  the  Lunar  Caustic 
{Causticum  Lunare,  Argenti  Nitras  Fusum,  Ar- 
gentum  Nitratum)  of  the  shops ;  but  when  the 
solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  and  crystallized, 
it  forms  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms, 
(Argenti  Nitratis  Crystalli ;  Crystalli  Lunares.) 

Remarks.  Pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  yielding  a  colorless  solution,  from  which 
metallic  silver  is  precipitated  by  a  piece  of  bright 
copper.  The  fused  nitrate  is  originally  white,  but 
is  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  and  contact  with 
organic  matter.  "29  grs.  dissolved  in  f^j  of  wa- 
ter acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  9  grs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  briskly 
agitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowed  to 
rest  n  little ;  yields  a  clear  supernatant  liquor, 
which  is  still  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test" 
(P.  E.)  Dose.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  gradually  in- 
creased, 2  or  3  a  day,  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb 
of  bread,  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  &.&  Its  continued 
use  colors  the  skin.  It  is  also  used  externally. 
Antidote.  A  solution  of  common  salt,  emetics,  and 
demulcents. 


SILVER,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn  Aromti  Oxr. 
Duu.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  soluiion  of  lutrate  of 
silver  by  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of  potassa ;  wash 
and  dry  in  the  shade  at  a  gentle  heat  Olive- 
brown,  darkened  by  light  Dose.  ^  gr.  in  epi- 
lepsy, gastral^ic  irritations,  &«.  It  is  much  mei 
in  France. 

SILVER,  POWDER  OF.  Syn.  ARciirn 
PuLvis.  Prep.  Heat  the  oxide  to  a  dull  red  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  cool,  triturate  in  an  agate  mor- 
tar, and  pass  it  through  a  fine  neve.  Both  thii 
and  the  last  are  used  at  the  hospital  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

SILVER,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  AmoRim 
SuLPHA&  Prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  sulpfaa- 
ric  acid  containing  one-tenth  of  nitric  acid  ;  or  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  another 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts  cf 
hot  water,  and  falls  in  small  needles  as  the  idn- 
tion  cools. 

SILVER,  SULPHURET.  Prepared  by  pass- 
ing sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

SILVERING  OF  METALS.  The  art  of 
covering  the  surface  of  bodies  with  a  thin  coating 
of  silver. 

Proc  I.  {Leaf  Gilding.)  This  is  performed 
with  leaf  silver  in  the  way  described  at  p.  334,  for 
Gilding  of  Polished  Metals. 

II.  {Cold  Silvering.)  Mi^  1  part  of  chknids 
of  silver  with  3  parts  of  pearlash,  1^  parl^  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  1  part  of  whiting,  and  well  rub  the 
mixture  on  the  surface  .of  brs«i  or  copper,  (previ- 
ously  well  cleaned,)  6y  means  of  a  pi^ce  of  soft 
leather,  or  a  cork  moistened  with  water  and  dip^ 
ped  into  the  powder.  1  part  of  precipitated  salver 
powder,  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  common  salt,  may  also  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  When  properly  silvered  the  metal 
should  be  well  washed  in  hot  water  slightly  alka- 
lized, and  then  wiped  dry. 

III.  {By  the  electrotype.)  M.  de  Ruolz  per- 
forms this  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver in  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  way  described 
in  the  article  Voltaic  Gilding.  Citrate  of  olvflr 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage. 

*«*  Leather,  paper,  wood,  &«.,  are  silvered 
with  silver  leaf  by  a  similar  process  to  that  em- 
ployed in  cfilding  them. 

SILVERING  OF  GLASS.    Proc.  L  Minon 
are  silvered  as  follows  r^ — A  sheet  of  tin  foil  corre- 
sponding to  the  size  of  the  plate  of  glass  is  evedlf 
spread  on  a  perfectly  smooth  and   solid   marble 
table,  and  every  wrinkle  on  its  surface  is  carefnUy 
rubbed  down  with  a  brush ;  a  portion  of  mercory 
is  then  poured  on,  and  rubbed  over  the  foil  with  a 
clean  pi«ce  of  soft  woollen  stuff,  after  wbibh  two 
rules  are  applied  to  the  edges,  and  mercury  poured 
on  to  the  depth  of  a  crown  piece,  when  any  oxide 
on  the  surface  is  carefully  removed,  and  the  dteet 
of  glass,  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  is  slid  aLon?  over 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  so  that  no  air,  dirt, 
or  oxide,  can  possibly  cither  remain  or  get  betweca 
them.     When  the  glass  has  arrived  at  its  pmper 
position,  gentle  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  tthifi 
I  sloped  a  little  to  carry  off  the  waste  mercnrr,  after 
<  which  it  is  covered  with  flannel,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  weights ;   In  24  hours  it  is  removed  to  a 
I  wooden  taUe  aai  ^^jrther  slanted,  and  this  psiiiioft 
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Ib  progreflBiyely  mereafle<>  during  a  month,  till  it 
befiomes  perpendicular. 

II.  {Drayton^g  Patent)  Proe.  A  mixture  is 
fint  made  of  coarsely-pulverized  nitrate  of  silver 
1  oz. ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  ^  oz.,  and  of  water  2  oz. ; 
which,  after  standing  for  24  hours,  is  filtered,  (the 
deposite  upon  the  filter,  which  is  silver,  being  pre- 
served,) and  an  addition  is  made  thereto  of  spirit, 
(by  preference,  spirit  of  wine,)  at  60^  above  proof, 
or  naphtha  3  oz. ;  from  20  to  30  drops  of  oil  of 
cassia  are  then  added ;  and,  after  remaining  for 
about  6  hours  longer,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 
The  glass  to  be  silvered  is  well  cleaned  and  pol- 
ished, placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  wall  of 
putty,  or  other  suitable  material,  formed  around  it, 
and  tlie  solution  poured  over  it  to  the  depth  of 
from  I  to  i  inch  ;  from  6  to  12  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  wine  (in  the  proportion 
of  1  part,  by  measure,  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  3  of  spirit 
of  wine)  are  next  dropped  into  it,  at  different  places ; 
or  the  diluted  oil  of  cloves  may  be  mixed  with  the 
Bolution  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  glass.  The 
more  oil  of  cloves  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
deposition  of  the  silver ;  but  the  patentee  prefers 
that  it  should  occupy  about  2  hours.  When  the 
required  deposite  has  been  obtained,  the  solution  is 
poured  off  ^  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass 
is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  a  composition 
formed  by  melting  together  equal  quantities  of 
beeswax  and  tallow.  The  solution,  after  being 
poured  ofi^;  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  days  in  a 
close  vessel ;  as  it  still  contains  silver,  and  may 
hQ  again  employed  after  filtration,  and  the  addition 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  ingredients  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  been  used.  The 
patentee  states,  that,  by  experiment,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  about  18  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
used  for  each  square  foot  of  glass ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  varies  somewhat,  as  its  evaporation 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  duration  of  the  process.  If  the  glass  be 
placed  in  an  inclined,  or  even  a  vertical  position, 
and  the  surface  covered  over,  leaving  a  narrow 
space  for  the  solution  between  the  suiface  of  the 
glass  and  the  cover,  which  fits  close,  then,  by  using 
spirit  without  water  in  the  mixture,  the  object  will 
be  accomplished.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  caraway  or  thyme,  the  color  of 
the  silver  may  be  varied.  (Newton's  Journal.) 
This  method  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  others 
for  silvering  mirrors,  and  the  backs  of  diamonds 
and  pastes. 

SIRUP.  SytL  SiROP ;  Syrop,  {Fr.)  Syropus, 
(Xitft.,  from  aerab,  Arab.,  a  potion.)  A  thick  solution 
of  sugar  in  water,  either  simple,  flavored,  or  medi- 
cated! In  the  preparation  of  sirups  care  should  be 
taken  to  employ  the  best  refined  sugar,  as  they 
will  thus  be  rendered  leas  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition, andP  if  made  with  distilled  water,  or 
filtered  rain  water,  wHl  be  perfectly  transparent, 
without  the  troubia  of  clarification.  When  the 
latter  operation  is  required,  it  should  be  conducted 
in  the  msnner  described  at  article  Capillairs. 
When  vegetable  solutions  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sirups,  they  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
transparent  by  filtration  or  clarification,  before  be- 
ing added  to  the  sugar.  In  general,  2  lbs.  (av.) 
wUl  be  required  to  every  imperial  pint  of  water  or 
thin  aqueous  fluid  to  make  a  sirup  of  a  proper  con- 


sistence or  density,  which  will  allow  for  the  por- 
tion that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  process. 
It  is  proper  to  employ  as  little  heat  as  possible,  as 
a  solution  of  sugar,  even  when  kept  at  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water,  undergoes  slow  decomposi- 
tion. A  good  plan  is  to  pour  the  water  (cold)  on 
the  sugar,  and  to  let  the  two  lie  together  for  a  few 
hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water- 
bath)  to  finish  the  solution.  Some  persons  (falsely) 
deem  a  sirup  ill  prepared  unless  it  has  been  allowed 
to  boil ;  but  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  ebulli- 
tion should  be  only  of  the  gentlest  kind,  {timmer- 
ingf)  and  should  be  checked  after  the  lapse  of  1  or 
2  minutes.  If  it  be  desired  to  thicken  a  sirup  by 
boiling,  a  few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  ebullition  takes  place  under  the  usual 
boiling  point  when  these  are  present.  In  most 
pha'rmaceutical  works  directions  are  given  to  com- 
pletely  saturate  the  water  with  sugar,  so  that  the 
sirup  shall  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-321  when  cold;  but 
I  find,  from  extensive  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sirups,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  that, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sirup  with  a 
very  alight  excess  of  water  keeps  better  than  one 
fully  saturated.  In  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing,  and 
thus,  by  abstracting  sugar  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sirup,  so  weakens  it  that  it  rapidly  fennents 
and  spoils.  This  change  proceeds  at  a  rapidity 
proportionate  to  the  temperature.  Saturated  sirup 
kept  in  a  vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  loses  sufficient  water  by  evapora> 
tion  from  its  surface  to  cause  the  formation  of  mi- 
nute crystals  of  sugar,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  in  solution.  I  have  seen  a 
single  six-gallon  stone  bottle,  in  which  sirup  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  the  inside  of  which,  when 
broken,  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  cased  with 
sugar-candy,  amounting  to  16  or  18  lbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  sirups  containing  too  much  water  also 
rapidly  ferment,  and  become  ascescent ;  but  of  the 
two,  this  is  the  less  evil,  and  may  be  more  easily 
prevented.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  water 
given  above  will  form  an  excellent  sirup,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  allow  but  little  to  be  lost  by  evap- 
oration. To  make  transparent  sirups,  the  sugar 
should  be  in  a  single  lump,  and  by  preference  taken 
from  the  bottom  or  broad  end  of  the  loaf,  as,  if 
powdered  or  bruised,  the  sirup  will  be  cloudy.  Sir- 
ups are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when  some 
taken  up  in  a  spoon  pours  out  like  oil ;  and  when 
a  thin  skim  appears  on  blowing  upon  the  sirup,  it 
is  judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  A  fluid 
ounce  of  saturated  sirup  weighs  577^  grs.,  and  a 
gallon  13J^  lbs.,  (avoird. ;)  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-320,  or  35^ 
of  Baume's  areometer;  its  boiling  point  is  221^ 
F.,  and  its  density  at  the  temperature  of  212°  is 
equal  to  1*260,  or  30°  B.  The  sirups  prepared  with 
the  juices  of  fruits,  or  that  contain  much  extrac- 
tive matter,  as  those  of  sarsaparilla,  poppies,  &c., 
should  be  made  to  mark  about  2°  or  3°  more  on 
Baume's  scale  than  the  other  sirups. 

*«*  The  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  sirup,  multiplied  by  26, 
gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  it  contains 
per  gallon  very  nearly.  (Ure.)  In  boiling  sirups, 
if  they  appear  likely  to  boil  over,  a  little  oil.  oi 
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rubbing  the  edges  of  the  pan  with  Boap,  will  pre- 
Tent  it. 

Pres.  Sirups,  as  well  as  all  saccharine  solutions, 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  "  Let  sirups  be 
kept  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature  never 
rises  above  55^."  (P.  L.)  The  best  plan  is  to  keep 
tliem  in  amaU,  rather  than  in  large  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a  boltle  lasts,  the  more  frequently  it  will  be 
opened,  and  consequently  the  more  exposed  it  will 
be  to  the  air.  By  bottling  sirups  while  boiling  hot, 
and  immediately  corking  down,  and  tying  the  bot- 
tles over  with  bladders  perfectly  air-tight,  they 
may  be  kept,  even  at  a  summer  heat,  for  years 
without  fermenting.  A  certain  wholesale  drug 
house,  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  sirups, 
adopt  this  method,  employing  thick  green  glass 
bottles  for  quantities  of  2  quarts  and  under,  and 
stoneware  bottles  for  larger  quantities.  Each  bot- 
tle is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  sirup,  and  the 
date  at  which  it  was  made.  On  lately  examining 
the  stock  of  the  parties  alluded  to,  I  observed  some 
that  had  been  bottled  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  transparency  and  usual 
appearance.  The  addition  of  a  little  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  (3ij  to  3iv  to  the  gallon)  will  prevent 
sirup  candying,  unless  it  be  boiled  too  thick  ;  and 
a  little  sulphite  of  potassa  or  lime  will  efTectually 
prevent  fermentation ;  but  the  two  must  not  be 
used  together.  The  one  method  is  applicable  to 
saturated  or  nearly  saturated  sirups ;  the  other  to 
those  that  are  scarcely  saturated  with  sugar,  and 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  cool  situation. 
Chlorate  of  potash  has  also  been  proposed  on  theo- 
retical grounds  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  I  am  told  that  its  application  is 
advantageous. 

SIRUP  OF  BUCKTHORN.  Syn.  Svrupub 
Rhamni,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Syr.  SpiNiB  Cervi- 
NiB.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Juice  of  buckthorn,  defe- 
cated, 2  quarts ;  ginger  and  allspice,  bruised,  of 
each  3vj  ;  macerate  the  spice  in  1  pint  of  the  juice 
at  a  gentle  heat  for  4  hours,  and  filter ;  boil  the 
rest  to  1^  pints,  mix  the  liquors,  and  dissolve  therein 
white  sugar  lb.  iv. — 2.  (Wholesale.) — a.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons  ;  bruised  pimento  and  ginger,  sifted 
from  the  dust,  of  each  j  lb. ;  simmer  for  15  min- 
utes, strain,  and  add  sugar  44  lbs. — h.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons ;  boil  to  2  gallons,  add  bruised  pi- 
mento and  ginger  grufis,  free  from  dust,  of  each 
I  lb. ;  boil  to  1  gallon,  strain,  add  molasses  72  lbs. ; 
and  finish  the  boiling.  Cathartic.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to 
1  oz.  *«*  Should  the  color  be  dull,  the  addition 
of  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  will  brighten  it. 

SIRUP  OF  CAPILLAIRE.  Syn.  Sirup  op 
Maidenhair.  Syrupus  capillorum  Veneris.  Sir- 
op  DE  Capillaire.  Prep.  Maidenhair  Jv ;  liquor- 
ice  root  5>j  ;  boiling  water  lb.  vj  ;  steep  for  6  hours, 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  q.  s.  (See  Capillaire.) 

SIRUP  OF  COCHINEAL.  Syn.  Syrupus 
CocciNELLA.  Prep.  Powdered  cochineal  3j ;  wa- 
ter 1^  pintB ;  boil  to  a  pint,  filter,  and  add  white 
sugar  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Used  as  coloring  sirup,  and  often 
sold  for  sirup  of  clovepinks. 

SIRUP  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Syn.  Syrupus 
TussiLAGiNis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Flowers  of  colts- 
foot lb.  j  ;  (or  dried  flowers  Jij  ;)  boilmg  water  lb.  ij  ; 
macerate  12  hours ;  strain,  press,  filter,  and  add 
sngar  lb.  iv.  A  popular  remedy  in  couglis,  cold, 
dec.    Do9e.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum. 


SIRUP  EMPYREUMATIC.  Sun.  STura 
Empyreumaticus.  FiEx  Saccbari.  Tteacle.  Mo- 
lasses. 

SIRUP  OF  GUM.  Syn.  Syrupus  Acacia 
Syrop  db  Goxme.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Dissolve  pais 
and  picked  gum  arable  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  solution  to  twice  iti 
weight  of  simple  sirup,  simmer  for  2  or  3  minolea, 
remove  the  scum,  and  cool.  A  pleasant  demak;fBL 
The  addition  of  1  or  2  oz.  of  orange-flower  water  ts 
each  pint,  renders  it  very  agreeable. 

SIRUP  OF  GINGER.  Syn,  Syrupus  Zun- 
BERis,  (P.  L.  £.  and  D.)  Prep  ^P.  L.)  Bru«ed 
ginger  Jiiss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  far  4 
hours,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  11k  iiss.  Used  ai 
a  flavoring. 

SIRUP  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  Syrcpct 
Marubii.  Syrop  db  Prassio.  Prep^ — 1.  (P.  Cod.) 
Dried  horehound  ^' ;  horehound  water  lb.  ij ;  di- 
gest in  a  water-bath  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add 
white  sugar  lb.  iv.— White  horehound  (fresh;  1  lb ; 
boiling  water  1  gallon ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  jxch 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add  sugar  q.  s.  A  ped- 
lar remedy  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  lunga 
Dose.  A  tublespoonful  ad  libitum.  *<  It  is  sold  for 
any  sirup  of  herbs  that  is  demanded,  and  which  is 
not  in  the  shop."  (Gray.) 

SIRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn.  Syr- 
upus Ferri  Iooioi.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  Dry  iodiBe 
200  grs. ;  fine  iron  wire  100  grs.;  water  ffTJ; 
mix  in  a  flask  and  boil,  at  first  gently,  and  after- 
wards briskly,  till  reduced  to  two-thirds;  filter 
while  hot  into  a  matrass  containing  white  sugar 
JivsB ;  dissolve,  and  add  water  if  necessary  to  mike 
the  whole  measure  exactly  f  ^vj.  mxij  contain  I 
gr.  of  iodide  of  iron. — 2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Con- 
tains 24  grs.  of  dry  or  32  grs.  of  hydrated  iodida 
of  iron  In  each  oz. — 3.  (Ricord.)  2  grs.  to  the  oz. 
*«*  Either  of  the  last  two  may  be  made  from 
the  former  by  adding  simple  sirup. — 4.  [WkeU' 
sale.)  Dry  iodine  6  oz. ;  iron  filings  3  oc ;  boiling 
water  2jy  lbs. ;  sugar  5^  lbs. ;  mix  as  No.  1,  and 
make  it  up  to  8i  lbs.  This  is  of  the  strengtli  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  Dose,  Of 
either  (except  the  third)  Sss  to  3j,  as  a  tonic  and 
resolvent,  in  debility,  scrofula,  &.c  *«*  It  sbooki 
be  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  or  at  most 
only  of  a  very  pale  green  tint,  and  should  be  with- 
out sediment  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (P.  E.) 
It  keeps  best  in  well-closed  bottles,  excluded  frao: 
the  light.    (See  Iodioe  of  Iron.) 

SIRUP  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn.  Stmi 
us  Ipecacuanha.  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Coarsejy-pow 
dered  ipecacuanha  Jiv ;  rectified  spirit  1  *pint ;  <£ 
gest  24  hours,  strain,  add  proof  spirit  f  Jxiv ;  again 
digest  and  strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  wa- 
ter f  Jxiv  ;  distil  ofiT  the  spirit  from  tlie  mixed  fi- 
quors,  evaporate  to  f  ^xij  ;  filter,  add  rectified  fpirit 
f  Jv,  and  simple  sirup  7  pints  ;  ftiix  well.  Dose. 
Ab  an  emetic  for  infants  ^  teaspoonful ;  fw  odvitt 
1  to  I  ^  oz. ;  as  an  expectofantf  1  to  3  teaspooafuia 

SIRUP  OF  LEMONS.  Syn.  Syrupus  U» 
NUM,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lenai 
juice  (strained  ot  defecated)  1  pint :  sugar  ik  am; 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  it  aside ;  hi  24 
hours  remove  the  scum,  and  decant  the  dear.  A 
pleasant  refrigerant  sirup  in  fevers,  &c.  Ikte.  1 
to  4  drs.  m  any  diluent  With  water  it  fomBSB 
extemporaneous  lemonade. 
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SIRUP  OF  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn.  Str- 
DPiTB  ALTHjBJb,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
ManhmaUow  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  ^viij  ;  boiling 
water  2  quarts ;  boil  to  one-half,  set  aaide  for  24 
hours,  decant  the  clear,  add  white  sugar  lb.  iiss, 
and  gently  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.*  De- 
mulcent and  pectoral.  Doee.  1  to  4  drs.,  in  coughs, 
&c.,  added  to  mixtures. 

SIRUP  OF  MULBERRIES.  Syn.  Strupus 
Mori.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Juice  of  mulberries,  strained, 
I  pint ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ;  dissolve.  Ueed  as  a  color- 
ing and  flavoring  where  alkalis  and  earths  are  not 
present*  Simp  of  red  poppies,  (Rheados,)  slightly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
very  generally  sold  for  it. 

SIRUP  OF  ORANGE-PEEL.  Syn,  Syrupus 
AuiUNTii,  (P.  L.  E.  D.)  Prep.—1,  (P.  L.)  Fresh 
orange-peel  Jiiss  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
for  12  houra  in  a  covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add 
sogar  lb.  iij. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  a.  Fresh  orange-peel 
18  oz.,  (or  dried  |  lb. ;)  sugar  18  lbs. ;  water  q.s. — 
b.  Tincture  of  orange-peel  f  Jj ;  simple  sirup  f  Jxix ; 
mix.  As  an  agreeable  flavoring  and  stomachic. 
Doee.  1  to  4  drs. 

SIRUP  OF  POPPIES.  Syn.  Sirup  of  Wihte 
Poppies.  Syrupus  Papaveris,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Do. 
DO.  ALBi.  Syr.  de  Meconio.  Diacodion.  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Poppy  heads,  dried,  bruised,  and  without 
the  seecb,  lb.  iij  ;  water  5  gallons ;  boil  to  2  gal- 
lons, press  out  the  liquor,  boil  to  2  quarts,  set  it 
aside  for  12  hours,  decant,  strain,  boil  to  1  quart, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  v. — ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Extract  of 
poppies  1^  lbs. ;  boiling  water  2^  gallons ;  dissolve, 
clarify,  or  filter,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  cold,  then  add  white  sugar  44  Ibe. 
and  dissolve.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Dose.  For 
an  infant  i  to  ^  teaspoouful ;  for  an  adult  2  to  4 
dn. 

SIRUP  OF  RED  POPPIES.  Syn.  Sirup  of 
Corn  poppy.  Syrupus  Rraados,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of  the  red  poppy  lb.  j  ;  boil- 
ing water  1  pint ;  mix  in  a  water  bath,  remove 
the  vessel,  macerate  for  12  hours,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  after  defecation  or  filtering,  add  sugar 
lb.  iiss. — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Dried  red  poppy  petals  3 
lbs. ;  boiling  water  q.  s. ;  white  sugar  44  lbs. ;  as 
last  Employed  as  a  coloring.  A  little  acid 
brightens  it  *«*  The  color  of  this  sirup  is  injured 
by  contact  with  iron  or  copper. 

SIRUP  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Syrupus  Rh^i. 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  rhubarb  Jiij  ;  water 
fxvj;  macerate  12  hours,  filter,  and  add  white 
sugar  Jxxxij. — ^2.  (Wholesale.)  Bruised  rhubarb  1| 
lbs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  sugar  20  lbs. ;  as  last  Stomachic 
and  pumtive. 

SIRUP  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Syrupus  Rosa 
(P.  L.  Sl  D.)  Syr.  Ros^b  centifolije,  (P.  E.)  Prep. 
— 1.  (P.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  red  roses  {Rosa  eentu 
folia)  Jvij  ;  boiling  water  3  pints ;  macerate  for  12 
hoars,  filter,  evaporate  m  a  water  bath  to  1  quart, 
and  add  white  sugar  lb.  vj« — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Rose 
leaves  1  lb. ;  sugar  19  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  as  last 
Gently  laxative.  Dose.  ^  to  1  oz.  It  is  uraal  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  brighten 
the  color.     Alkalis  turn  it  green. 

SIRUP  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Syrupus  Ruta  Prep. 
Oil  of  rue  12  drops ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jss ;  dissolve, 
and  add  simple  sirup  1  pmt  Dose.  }  to  2  tea- 
■ponofuls  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children 


SIRUP  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Syrupus  Crooi, 
(P.  L.  Sl  £.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Hay  saffiron  3z ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  12  houip,  strain, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  iij. — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Hay saiTron 
6  oz. ;  boiling  water  6  quarts ;  white  sugar  24  lbs. ; 
as  last     Used  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn.  Syrupus 
Sarza,  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Syr.  SARSApARiLLiS,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.—^l.  (P.  L.)  Saivaparilla,  sliced,  Jxv ;  boil- 
ing water  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  24  hours,  boil  to 
2  quarts,  strain,  add  sugar  ^xv,  and  boil  to  a  sirup. 
— ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Extract  of  sarsaparilla  3  lbs. ; 
boiling  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  strain,  and  add 
white  sugar  12  lbs.  Alterative  and  tonic.  Dose  2 
to  4  drs. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM 
POUND.)  Syn.  Syrupus  Sarza  Coupositus.  St 
Rop  DC  CusiNiER.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Sarsaparilla, 
bruised,  lb.  ij. ;  guaiacum  wood,  rasped,  Jiij ;  red 
roses,  senna,  and  liquorice-root  bruised,  of  each  Jij ; 
diluted  alcohol  10  pints,  (wine  measure ;)  mace- 
rate for  14  days,  express,  filter  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  4^  pints ;  then  add 
sugar  lb.  viij,  and  when  cold  oils  of  sassafras  and 
aniseed,  of  each  5  drops,  and  oil  of  partridge  berry 
(gualtheria  procumbens)  3  drops,  previously  tritura- 
ted with  a  little  of  the  sirup.  An  excellent  prepa- 
'  ration.  Dose,  f  Jas,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  an  al- 
terative, tonic,  and  restorative.  *»*  The  sirup  of 
the  P.  Cod.  is  made  with  water  instead  of  spirit, 
and  is  vastly  inferior  as  a  remedy. 

SIRUP  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Syrupus  Sbkna, 
(P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.— 1.  (P.  L.)  Senna  ^iias; 
bruised  fennel  seed  3x;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  1  hour,  strain,  add 
manna  Jiij  ;  white  sugar  ^xv,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence^ — ^2.  {Wholesale.)  The  manna 

~  liv ;  boiling 


xlviii,   and 
Cathartic 


is  usually  omitted. — 3.  (P.  E.)  Senna 
water  f  ^xxiv ;  strain,  add  treacle 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SIRUP,  SIMPLE.  Syn,  Syrupus,  (P.  L.)  Syrup- 
us Simplex,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.—!.  (P.  L.)  White 
sugar  lb.  x  ;  water  3  pints;  dissolve. — Q.  {Whole- 
sale.)  Double  refined  sugar  44  lbs. ;  distilled  water 
2|  gallons ;  make  a  sirup.  It  should  be  as  trans- 
parent as  water.  Used  as  a  flavoring,  and  to  give 
cohesiveness  and  consistence  to  pulverulent  sub- 
stances in  the  preparation  of  electuaries,  pills,  Slo. 
(See  Capillaire,  and  the  introductory  remarks  on 
Sirup.) 

SIRUP  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Syrupus  Sctlla 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  of  squills  3  pints ;  white 
sugar  IJx  vij  ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat.-^2.  {Whole^ 
sale.)  Vmegar  of  squills  14  lbs.,  {perfectly  trans* 
parent ;)  double  refined  sugar  28  lbs. ;  dissolve  in 
a  stoneware  vessel  in  the  cold,  or  at  most  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  It  should  be  as  clear  as  water, 
and  nearly  colorless.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  chronic  coughs  and  asthma.  In  large 
doses  it  proves  emetic. 

SIRUP  OF  TOLU.  Syn.  Balsamic  Sirup. 
Syrupus  Tolutanus,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Syr.  Balbami 
ToLUTANi,  (P.  D.)  Prep.-^\.  (P.  L.)  Balsam  of 
Tolu  3x ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  ^  an  hour,  frequently  stirring,  cool,  stram, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  iiss. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Simple  simp 
(warm)  lb.  ij ;  tincture  of  Tolu  Jj ;  mix  well  to- 
gether in  a  close  vessels— ^.  (Wholesale.)  Warm 
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water  23  lbs. :  adit  tincture  of  Tola,  (pndually, 
until  it  will  bear  no  more  withoat  becoming  opaque, 
constantly  shaking  the  bottle,  cork  down  and  oc- 
casionally agitate  till  cold ;  fitter  through  paper, 
add  double  refined  sugar  44  lbs. ;  and  dissolve  in  a 
close  vessel,  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  water  bath. 
This  sirup  should  bo  clear  and  colorless  as  water, 
but  as  met  with  in  the  shops  it  is  usually  milky. 
Pectoral.     Dobe.  1  to  4  dra.  in  mixtures. 

SIRUP,  VELNOS  VEGETABLE.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Paris  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  this  celebrated 
nostrum  is  prepared  as  follows  :< — ^Youog  and  fresh 
burdock  root,  sliced  Jij  \  dandelion  root  ^  ;  fresh 
■pearmint,  scnua,  coriander  seed,  and  bruised 
liquorice  root,  of  each  3iffi  ;  water  1^  pints ;  boil 
down  gently  to  a  pint,  strain,  add  lump  sugar  1  lb., 
boil  to  a  sirup,  and  add  a  amall  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  spirit. 
Used  as  an  alterative  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 

SIRUP  OF  VINEGAR.  Syn,  Syrupub  Aceti. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  (French  wine)  f  jxj  ;  white 
sugar  Jxiv ;  make  a  sirup.  Dose  1  dr.  to  I  oz.  as 
an  expectorant  in  coughs  and  colds,  or  diflfhsed 
through  anv  mild  diluent,  as  a  drink  in  fevers. 

SIRUP  OF  VIOLETS.  Syn.  Syrupus  Viola. 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Syr.  Violarum.  Prep.— 1.  (P.  E.) 
Fresh  violets  1  lb. ;  boiling  water  2J|  pints ;  infuse 
for  24  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, strain  off  the  liquor,  (with  gentle  preesure,) 
filter,  add  white  sugar  lb.  viiss,  and  dissolve. — 2. 
{Wholesale,)  Double-refined  white  sugar  66  lbs. ; 
anthokyan*  II  lbs. ;  water  22  lbs.  or  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
in  earthenware.  Gently  laxative.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful  for  an  infant.  *«*  Genuine  sirup  of  vio- 
lets should  have  a  lively  violet  blue  culoi:,  and 
should  be  reddened  by  acids  and  turned  green  by 
alkalis,  and  should  smell  and  taste  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  frequently  used  as  a  test  A  spurious  sort  is 
met  with  in  the  shops,  which  is  colored  by  litmus, 
and  slightly  scented  by  orris  root.  The  purest 
sugar,  perfectly  free  from  either  acid  or  alkaline 
contamination,  should  alone  be  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  P.  £.  orders  the  infusion  to  be  strain- 
ed without  pVessure,  and  the  P.  Cod.  and  other 
Ph.  direct  the  flowers  to  be  first  washed  in  cold 
water. 

SIZE.  Obtained  like  glue  from  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, but  is  evaporated  less,  and  kept  in  the  soft 
state. 

SMALTS.  Syn.  Powdbr  Blub.  Smalta.  Azu- 
Ruu.  Prep.  I.  Roast  cobalt  ore  to  drive  off*  the 
arsenic,  make  the  residuum  into  a  paste  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  heat  it  to  redness  for  an  hour ;  pow- 
der, dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
iron  by  carbonate  of  potash,  gradually  added,  until 
r  rose  colored  powder  begins  to  fall,  then  decant 
the  clear,  and  precipitate  by  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  prepared  by  fusing  together  for  5  hours  a 
mixture  of  ten  parts  of  potash,  15  parts  of  finely- 
ground  flints,  and  1  part  of  charcoal.  The  precip- 
itate, after  being  dried,  may  be  fused  and  powder- 
ed.   Very  fine. 

II.  Roasted  cobalt  ore  and  potash,  of  each  1 
part ;  silicious  sand  3  parts ;  fuse  together,  cool, 
and  powder.  Used  in  painting,  to  color  glass,  and 
li>  get  up  linen. 

*  The  expressed  Juke  of  violets,  defecated,  Rently  heat- 
ed tn  earthenware  to  199^, sklinmed,  cooled,  filtered,  ^littU 
spirit  added,  and  agnin  filtered. 


SNUFF,  ^yru  Tabac,  (en  poudre.  Ft.)  The 
finer  kinds  of  snu^  are  made  from  the  best  de- 
scription of  tobacco,  separated  from  the  damaged 
leaves ;  but  the  ordinary  snuiEi  of  the  shops  are 
mostly  prepared  from  the  coarser  and  damaged 
portions,  the  stems  or  stalky  parts  that  remain 
from  the  manufacture  of  shag  tobacco,  the  dust  or 
powder  sifted  from  the  bales,  and  the  fragments 
that  are  unfit  for  other  purposes.  To  impart  to  the 
dried  leaves  the  characteristic  odor  and  flavor  of  to- 
bacco, and  to  render  them  agreeable  to  **  smokeni" 
and  **  snuffers,"  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
undergo  a  certain  preparation,  or  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion. If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco  be  crushed 
between  the  fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herbaceous 
smell  common  to  most  plants ;  but  if  it  be  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar  along  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  quicklime  or  caustic  alkali,  it  will  immediately 
exhale  the  peculiar  odor  of  manufactured  tobacco. 
This  arises  from  the  active  and  volatile  ingredients 
being  liberated  from  their  previous  combination,  by 
the  ammonia  developed  by  fermentation,  or  the 
action  of  a  stronger  base.  Tobacco  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
this  substance,  as  is  well  known,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  lime  or  potassa,  immediately  evolves 
free  ammonia.  If  we  reverse  the  case,  and  sata* 
rate  the  excess  of  alkali  in  prepared  tobacco  by  the 
addition  of  any  mild  acid,  its  characteristie  odor 
will  entirely  disappear.  In  the  prpparation  of  to- 
bacco previously  to  its  manufacture  into  enuff, 
these  changes  are  eflected  by  a  species  of  fer- 
mentation. The  tobacco,  either  unprepared  or 
cut  into  pieces,  is  placed  in  layers  or  heaps,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
water,  (about  the  sp.  gr.  1*107,)  or  sauce  as  it  is 
called  ;  the  salt  being  added  to  prevent  Che  to- 
bacco becoming  mouldy,  and  to  keep  it  moist,  as 
well  as  to  moderate  the  fermentation.  MolasNes  is 
also  frequently  added  to  the  sauce  when  a  violet  or 
dark-colored  snuff  is  desired,  aud  some  peEsoni 
with  a  like  intention  add  a  decoction  or  solution  cf 
extract  of  liquorice.  I  am  informed,  however,  that 
pure  water,  without  any  addition,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  perfect  fermentatioo 
of  tobacco,  and  that  of  late  years  the  larger  and 
more  respectable  houses  have  employed  nothing 
else.  The  leaves  soon  become  hot,  and  evolve 
ammonia  ;  during  this  time  the  heaps  require  to  be 
occasionally  opened  up  and  turned  over,  lest  they 
become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  run  into  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation.  The  extent  to  which  the  ^to- 
cesB  is  allowed  to  proceed  varies  with  difierent 
kinds  of  snuff,  from  one  to  three  months.  When 
the  leaves  have  arrived  at  the  proper  state,  they 
are  sufficiently  dried  to  bear  being  pulverized.  Thii 
is  either  performed  in  a  mill,  or  with  a  kind  of  pes- 
tle and  mortar.  While  powdering,  the  tobacco 
should  be  frequently  sifted,  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  too  fine  a  powder,  and  it  should  be  moiBt- 
ened  with  rose  or  orange-flbwer  water,  or  esn 
d'ange,  which  are  the  only  waters  fit  for  the  sope* 
nor  kinds  of  snuffi  This  moistening  is  osoally  l^- 
peated  several  times.  Tonca  beans  are  put  stfs 
snuff-boxes  to  scent  the  snuff,  but  the  conceaCmted 
essence  of  tonca  beans  is  now  mostly  used;  the 
leaves  of  orchis  fusca,  and  those  of  sevend  otinr 
species  of  orchides  that  have  the  scent  of  thetfODca 
bean,  are  also  used  to  scent  snuff    French  sanS 
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iB  scented  witli  the  root  of  calamus  aromattcus. 
During  the  grindin{r  of  tobacco  it  is  but  too  fre- 
queatly  mixed  witli  dark -colored  rotten  wood,  va- 
rious English  leaves,  coloring  and  other  matter, 
which  substances  are  added  by  the  fraudulent 
manufacturer  to  reduce  the  cost.  It  is  a  general 
practice  with  many  dealers  to  add  ammonia  to 
their  snuf!s  to  increase  their  pungency.  I  have 
seen  1  cwt.  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  sent  at  one 
time  to  a  certain  London  tobacconist  Powdered 
glass  and  hellebore  are  also  frequently  added  for  a 
like  purpose.  The  moist  kinds  of  snuff  are  gener* 
ally  drugged  with  pearlash,  for  the  triple  purpose 
of  keeping  them  moist  and  increasing  their  pun- 
gency and  color.  The  dry  snuiK,  especially  WeUh, 
are  commonly  adulterated  with  quicklime,  the 
particles  of  which  may  often  be  distinguished  by 
the  naked  eye.  This  addition  causes  its  biting  and 
desiccating  effect  on  the  pituitary  membrane. 
Scotch,  IriJthf  Welsh,  and  Spanith  9nuff9,  Lundy- 
foot,  ^c,  are  examples  of  the  dry  snuffs.  Among 
MOIST  snuffs  or  RAPPEES,  brotOTi  black,  Cuba,  ca- 
rotte,  Ac,  may  be  mentioned.  Hardham's  mix- 
ture, ffo.  37,  is  a  mixed  rappee,  and  Prinde's 
mixture,  princeza,  Sr^.,  are  scented  rappees.  The 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  m  fact  most  of  the  ordinary 
■nofis  of  the  shops,  are  prepared  from  the  midribs 
and  waste  pieces ;  but  the  Strasburgh,  French, 
Russian,  and  Macouba  snuffs,  firom  the  soil  parts 
of  the  leaves.  The  immense  variety  of  snufls 
kept  in  the  shops,  depend  for  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  on  the  length  of  the  fermentation, 
the  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  height  to  which 
they  are  drjed,  and  the  addition  of  odorous  sub- 
stances. Among  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
French  snufis  are  the  following : — Tabac  de  c«- 
dratf  bergamotte,  and  neroli,  are  made  by  adding 
the  essences  to  the  snuff — Tabac  parfumee  aux 
Jleurs,  by  putting  orange  flowers,  jasmins,  tube- 
roses, musk-roses,  or  common  roses,  to  the  snuff  in 
.  a  close  chest  or  jar,  sifting  them  out  after  S24  houn, 
and  repeating  the  infusion  with  fresh  flowers  as 
necessary.  Another  way  is  to  lay  paper  pricked 
all  over  with  a  large  pin  between  the  flowers  and 
.the  snuff — Tabac  rnusquee.  Any  scented  snuff  1 
lb. ;  musk  (ground  to  a  powder  with  white  sugar 
and  moistened  with  ammonia  water)  20  ga. ;  mix. 
— Tabac  ambre.  Tabac  aux  fleurs  1  lb. ;  amber- 
frris  powdered  as  last  24  gra. — Tabac  en  odeur  de 
Malt  he.  Tabac  de  nerole  1  lb. ;  ambergris  20 
grs. ;  civette  10  grs. ;  sugar  q.  s. — Tabac  a  la 
pointe  d'Espagne.  Snuff  aux  fleurs  1  lb. ;  musk 
20  grs. ;  civette  6  grs. ;  sugar  q.  s. — Tabac  en, 
odeur  de  Rome.  Snuff  aux  fleurs  1  lb. ;  amber- 
gris 20  grs. ;  musk  6  grs. ;  civette  5  grs. ;  sugar  q. 
0. — Tabac  de  Pongibou,  Yellow  snuff  scented 
with  orange  flowers  1  lb. ;  civette  12  grs. ;  sugar 
q.  s. ;  essence  of  orange  flowers  2  to  4  drs. ;  other 
essences  may  be  used,  the  snuff  having  been  pre- 
viously scented  with  the  same  flowers — Tabac  fin 
/agon  d^Espagne,  Red  snuff  perfumed  with 
flowers. — Macouba  snuff  is  imitated  by  moistening 
the  tobacco  with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  ferment  well. — Spanish  snuff. 
Unsifted  Havannah  snuff  ground  and  reduced  by 
adding  ground  Spanish  nut-shells,  sprinkling  the 
mixture  with  treacle  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
sweat  for  some  days  before  packing.  Most  of  the 
imitatk>n8  of  foreign  snufl*  require  to  be  well  packed 


to  give  them  a  good  appearance. — Yellow  snuff 
Yellow  ochre  the  size  of  an  egg,  add  chalk  to  lower 
the  color,  grind  with  4  drs.  of  oil  of  almonds  till 
fine,  then  add  water  by  degrees,  and  2  spoonfuls 
of  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  till  you  have  about  a 
quart ;  mix  this  with  purified  snuff  q.  s.  and  dry  it ; 
then  grind  some  gum  tragac.  with  some  scented 
water,  and  moisten  your  snuff  with  it,  and  when 
dry,  with  a  very  fine  sieve  sift  out  the  color  tiiat 
does  not  adhere  to  the  snuff. — Red  Snuff.  As 
last,  but  use  red  ochre. — Ei/e  Snuff.  Subsulphate 
of  mercury  ^  dr. ;  dry  Scotch  snuff  or  Lundyfoot 
1  oz. ;  triturate  well  together.  A  pinch  of  this 
occasionally,  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  dimness 
of  sight,  headache,  &c. 

SOAP.  Syn.  Savon,  (Fr.)  Seife,  (Ger.) 
Sapo,  {Lat.)  Spanish  or  Castile  soap,  made  with 
olive  oil  and  soda,  {Sapo.  Sapo  ex  oliva  oleo  et 
soda  confectus,  P.  L.,)  and  soft  soap  made  with 
olive  oil  and  potash,  {sapo  mollis,  sapo  ex  olivte 
oleo,  et  potassd  confectus,  P.  L.,)  are  the  only 
kinds  directed  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  The 
former  is  intended  whenever  soap  is  ordered,  and 
is  the  <mly  one  employed  internally  ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  ointments,  &c. 

Castile  Soap,  {Spanish  soap.  Marseilles  do. 
Sapo.  Sapo  durus.  Sapo  Hispanicus.)  Olive 
oil  soda  soap  is  kept  both  in  the  white  and  marbled 
state ;  the  former  is  the  purest,  but  the  latter  is  the 
strongest 

Almond  Soap  {Sapo  Amygdalinus)  is  made  from 
almond  oil  and  caustic  soda,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  toilet. 

Curd  Soap  is  made  with  tallow  and  soda. 

Mottled  Soap  with  refuse  kitchen-stuff,  &rC. 

Yellow  Soap  {Rosin  soap)  with  tallow,  rosin, 
and  caostic  soda. 

Soft  Soap  (of  commerce)  with  whale,  seal,  or 
cod  oil,  tallow,  and  potash.  The  olive  oil  soft  soap 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  not  met  with  in  trade. 

SOAP  A  LA  ROSE.  Prep.  New  olive  oil 
soap  30  lbs. ;  new  tallow  soap  20  lbs. ;  reduce 
them  to  shavings  by  sliding  the  bars  along  the  face 
of  an  inverted  plane,  melt  in  an  untinned  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  water-bath,  add  1^ 
oz.  of  finely-ground  vermilion,  mix  well,  remove 
the  heat,  and  when  the  mass  has  cooled  a  little, 
add  essence  of  roses  (otto  ?)  3  oz. ;  do.  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  1  oz. ;  bergamotte  2^  oz. ; 
mix  well,  run  the  liquid  mass  through  a  tammy 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  frames.  If  the  soaps 
employed  are  not  new,  1  or  2  quarts  of  water 
must  be  added  to  make  them  melt  easily.  Very 
fine. 

SOAP  AU  BOUQUET.  Prep.  Best  tallow 
soap  30  lbs. ;  essence  of  bergamotte  4  oz. ;  oils  of 
cloves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  of  each  1  oz. ;  pure 
neroli  ^  oz. ;  finely-powdered  brown  ochre  7  oz. ; 
mix  as  last    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BITTER  ALMOND.  Prep.  Best 
white  tallow  soap  ^  cwt ;  essence  of  bitter  al- 
monds 10  oz. ;  as  soap  h,  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BLACK.  Syn.  Sapo  Niger.  Thb  is 
properly  a  crude  soft  soap  made  of  fresh  oil,  tallow, 
and  potash  ;  but  the  following  mixture  is  usually 
sold  for  it : — soft  soap  7  lbs. ;  train  oil  1  lb. ;  water 
1  gallon  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence,  adding  ivory 
black  or  powdered  charcoal  to  color.  Used  bv 
faJ^rieiB. 
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SOAP,  CINNAMON.  Prep.  Best  tallow 
■oap  30  Ibe. ;  do.  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  etisence  of 
CLonamon  7  oz. ;  do.  of  sassafras  and  bergamotte, 
of  each  1^  oz. ;  finely  powdered  yellow  ochre,  1 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  it  la  rose.     Very  fine. 

SOAP,  CROTON.  Syn,  Sato  Crotonis. 
Prep.  Croton  oil  3j ;  liquor  of  potaasa  Sss ;  tritu- 
rate  together.     Purgative.     Dose.  3  to  3  grs. 

SOAP,  FLOATING.  Prep.  Good  oil  soap  I 
cwt ;  water  ^  gallon  ;  melt  by  the  heat  of  a  steam 
or  water  bath  in  a  pan  furnished  with  an  agitator t 
which  must  be  assiduously  worked  till  the  soap 
has  at  least  doubled  its  volume,  when  it  must  be 
put  into  the  frames,  cooled,  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Lathers  well  and  is  very  pleasant  Any  scent 
mav  be  added. 

SOAP,  MACQUER'S  ACID.  Syn.  Sapo 
ViTRioLicus.  Prep.  Castile  soap  4  oz. ;  soften  by 
heat  and  a  little  water ;  add  oil  of  vitriol  q.  s.,  con- 
tinually trituratiDg  the  mass  in  a  mortar.  Deter- 
gent.    Used  where  alkalis  would  be  prejudicial. 

SOAP,  MUSK.  Prep.  Best  tallow  soap  30 
lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  powdered  cloves,  pale 
roses,  and  gilliflowers,  of  each  4^  oz. ;  essences  of 
bergamotte  and  musk,  of  each  3^  oz. ;  Spanish 
brown  4  oz. ;  mix  as  soap  k  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  ORANGE-FLOWER.  Prep.  Best 
tallow  soap  30  lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  Ibe. ;  es- 
sences of  Portugal  and  ambergris,  of  each  7^  oz. ; 
yellowish  green  color  (ochre  and  indigo)  8i  oz. ; 
vermilion,  1^  oz. ;  mix  as  soap  &  la  rose.  Very  fine. 

SOAP,  PEARL  SOFT.  Syn.  Almond 
Gream.  Crehe  d'Amandes,  Prep.  Best  hog's  lard 
20  lbs. ;  stir  it  assiduously  in  a  water  bath  till  it  is 
only  half  melted,  and  has  a  thick  creamy  appear- 
ance, Uien  add  5  lbs.  of  caustic  potash  lye  at  36° 
B.  and  continue  stirring  at  the  same  temperature 
till  soapy  granulations  begin  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ; 
then  add  5  lbs.  more  of  lye,  and  continue  the  stir- 
ring for  4  hours  more,  or  till  the  mass  becomes  too 
Btiif  to  be  further  stirred,  when  it  must  be  gently 
beaten  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When 
quite  cold  it  must  be  beaten  in  small  portions  at  a 
time  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  it  unites  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass,  or  "pearls**  as  it  is  called ;  es- 
sence of  bitter  almonds  q.  s.  to  perfume  being  add- 
ed during  the  pounding. 

SOAP,  PALM  OIL.  Syn.  Violet  Soap. 
Made  of  palm  oil  and  caustic  soda  lye.  Has  a 
pleasant  odor  of  violets  and  a  lively  color. 

SOAP,  STARKEY'S.  Syn.  Savon  Tere- 
BiNTtiiNE.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Warm  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice  turpentine, 
equal  parts ;  triturate  together  with  a  little  water 
till  they  combine ;  put  it  into  paper  moulds,  and 
in  a  few  days  slice  it  and  preserve  it  in  a  well 
stopped  bottle. 

SOAP,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep^h  Per- 
fectly dry  tallow  soap  in  shavings,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts ;  put  them  into  a  still, 
apply  a  very  gentle  heat  to  effect  the  solution, 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  for  2  hours,  then  pour  the 
clear  poation  into  frames* — 2.  Dissolve  dry  almond 
or  soft  soap  in  spurit  of  wine,  strain  while  warm, 
distil  off  the  spirit,  and  pour  into  moulds.  *«*  This 
soap  does  not  acquire  its  full  transparency  till  after 
a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere :  the 
pieces  must  then  be  trimmed  up  and  stamped  as 
desired.    It  m&j^  be  scented  and  colored  by  add- 


ing the  ingredients  to  it  while  soft  It  is  cologpei 
rose  by  tiucture  of  archil,  and  yellow  by  tincton 
of  turmeric.     Does  not  lather  well. 

SOAP,  WINDSOR.     The  best  Windsor  n^ 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  oliVe  oil  1  part,  and  ox  tal- 
low or  suet  9  paHs,  saponified  by  caustic  soda; 
but  most  of  the  Windsor  soap  of  the  shops  is  mere- 
ly ordinary  curd  soap  scented.    On  the  large  scale 
the  perfume  is  addetd  while  the  soap  is  in  the  ao^ 
state,  just  before  it  is  put  into  framra,  but  on  tb# 
small  scale  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  samn  wt^ 
as  soap  k  la  rose. 

Prep. — 1.  Best  beef  tallow  and  oil  soap,  as 
above,  3  cwt. ;  essence  of  xsaraway  2  lbs. ;  £o|- 
lish  oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of  rosemary,  of  each  ) 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  k  la  rose. — 2.  Hard  curd  soap  1 
cwt ;  oil  of  caraway  IJ  lbs. ;  tincture  of  musk  li 
oz. ;  English  oil  of  lavender  2  oz. ;  oil  of  origa- 
num i  oz. ;  as  last. — 3.  Curd  soap  melted  md 
scented  with  the  oils  of  caraway  and  bergamotte 
*«*  Brown  Windsor  soap  is  the  same  colored 

SOAPS,  TOILET.  L  {Soft.)  The  basb  of 
these  is  a  soap  made  of  hog*8  lard  and  potash, 
variously  scented  and  colored. — 2.  {Hard.)  The 
basis  of  these  is  a  mixture  of  suet  9  parts,  and  olive 
oil  1  part,  saponified  by  caustic  soda,  and  Tarioady 
scented  and  colored.  They  are  also  made  of  white 
tallow,  olive,  almond,  and  palm  oil  soaps,  either 
alone  or  combined  in  various  proportioos,  and 
scented. 

SODA.  Syn.  Oxide  op  Sodium.  Soudb,  {Ft.) 
Natron,  (Ger.)  The  hydrate  of  soda,  (Sode  ^- 
drast)  as  well  as  its  solution,  {Liquor  Soda,)  an 
prepared  from  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  potassa.  I^a 
majority  of  its  salts  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  «m- 
ilar  manner  to  those  of  potassa. 

Prop.,  Tests,  ^c.  Pure  soda  resembla  potaan, 
but  possesses  rather  less  powerful  bane  aiid  alk»« 
line  properties.  Soda  and  its  salts  are  reeogni- 
sed. — 1.  By  their  solubility  in  water,  and  not  being 
precipitated  by  any  reagent — ^2.  By  yieNfa^  a 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  its  taste  and  > 
form  is  readily  recognised  as  sulphate  of  soda.— 3. 
By  its  salts,  when  exposed  by  means  of  platinoa 
wire  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  imparting  a  rich  yel- 
low color.— 4.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  ear- 
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bonate  of  soda  turns  turmeric  brown  and  vegeUble  3| 
blues  green. — 5.  Its  muriate  imparts  a  yellow  laga  | 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol. 

SODA,  ACETATE.  Syn,  Sodje  Acetm^ 
(P.  L.  St,  D.)  Terra  Foliata  Mineraus.  Prtp. 
(P.  D.)  Saturate  dilute  acetic  acid  with  carboaate 
of  soda,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  the  density  of 
1*276 ;  dry  the  crystals  deposited  as  the  fiqnid 
cools,  and  keep  them  from  the  air.  Dose.  1  to  S 
dia.  as  a  diuretic  ;  chiefly  used  to  make  acetic  aciil 

SODA,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Tisri- 
less  Purging  Salts.  Trirasic  Phospbatb  or 
Soda  and  basic  water.  Rhombic  Phosphate  or 
Soda.  Neutral  Da  Sal  Mirabilr  PERiA-nnL 
Soda  Phosphorata.  SoDiE  Piiosphas,  (P.  L.  E. 
&D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  bone  ashes  lb.  x ; 
sulphuric  acid  2  pints  and  ffiv;  mix,  add 
gradually  water  6  pints,  and  digest  for  3  days,  r»- 
placing  the  water  which  evaporates ;  add  €  pinta 
of  boiling  water  and  strain  tlirough  linen,  and  wsA 
the  residue  in  the  filter  with  jailing  water;  dix 
the  liquoiB,  and  after  defecation  decant  and  trap- 
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ormte  to  6  pints ;  let  the  imparities  again  settle 
and  neutralixe  the  clear  fluid,  heated  to  boiling, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  ex- 
cess ;  crystals  will  be  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools,  and  by  succeaively  evaporating,  adding  a 
little  soda  to  the  mother  liquor  till  it  is  feebly  allca- 
line,  and  cooling,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained. 
Keep  it  in  closed  vessels. 

Remarks,  '*  Exposed  .to  th^  air  it  slightly  efflo- 
resces. It  is  totally  dissolved  by  water  but  not  by 
alcohol."  (P.  L.) — "  45  grs.  dissolved  in  f  Jij  of 
boiling  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  50 
grs.  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  f  §  of  pyroligneoas 
acid,  will  remain  precipitable  by  solution  of  acetate 
of  read."  (P.  E.)  J^ote.  6  to  12  drs.  as  a  purga- 
tive in  broth  or  soup.     It  has  scarcely  any  taste. 

SODA,  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Syn, 
Taktratb  op  Potash  and  Soda.  Seiqnbttb's 
Salt.  Rochbllb  do.  Tartarizbd  Soda.  Sel  db 
Seignettb.  Sal  Rupellensis.  Sal  Poltchrbs- 
TUM    Sbionbttl      Soda    Tartarizata    Natron 

TaRTARIZATUM.      PoTASSiB    BT  SoD^  TaRTRAS,  (P. 

B.  Sl  D.)  Sod^  Potassio-tartras,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Carbonate  of  soda  f  xij  ;  boiling  water  2 
quarts;  dissolve,  and  add,  gradually,  powdered 
bitartrate  of  potash  {xvj ;  strain,  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize ;  dry  the 
crystals  and  again  evaporate  the  liquor  that  it  may 
yield  more  crystals.  *»*  Readily  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws 
down  small  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  By 
heat  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  pure  carbonates  of 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  a  mild  and  cooling  laxative. 
Dose.  I  to  1  oz.  largely  diluted  with  water.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  the  popular  aperient  called 
Seidlitx  Powders. 

SODA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Glauber's 
Salt.*  Sal  Glaubbri.  Sal  Catharticus  Glau- 
BBRi.  Sal  MiRABiLB  Glauberl  Natron  Vitrjo- 
latum.  SoOiB  Sulphas,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Dissolve  lb.  ij  of  the  salt  left  in  tfistilling 
mviatic  acid,  in  Oij  of  boiling  water,  saturate  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remark^GUiubeT  salts  effloresce  when  exposed 
to  the  air;  Ire  totally  dissolved  by  water;  very 
slightly  so  by  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
test  paper ;  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  scarcely 
any  thing  from  a  dilute  solution ;  nitrate  of  baryta 
more,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  It 
loses  55'5g  of  its  weight  by  a  strong  heat  (P.  L.) 
Dose.  I  to  I  oz.  as  a  purge.  The  dried  salt  {Soda 
Sulphas  Exsiecata)  is  twice  as  strong.  *«*  Sul- 
phate of  soda  is  also  made  in  the  same  way  from 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  sal  ammoniac  from  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt — 
Lijmingion  Glauber  ^Its  is  a  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  potash  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  sea-water. 

SODIUM.  Sym  Natrium,  {Oer.)  The  me- 
tallic base  of  soda.  It  is  a  soft  white  metal, 
scarcely  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fuses  at 
200^  F,  and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat,  sp.  gr. 
0'972  ;  its  other  properties  resemble  those  of  po- 
tassium ;  but  are  of  a  feebler  character.  It  was 
first  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  by  means 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  but  it  may  be 
more  conveniently  and  cheaply  procured  in  quan- 
tity/ by  the  process  described  under  Potassium. 
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With  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  (soda)  and  a  per* 
oxide ;  with  chlorine,  a  chloride,  (common  salt ;) 
and  with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  &c.,  6ro« 
mide,  iodide,  fluoride,  sulphuret,  ^c,  of  sodium^ 
•—ell  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  similar  pro* 
cesses  to  the  respective  compounds  of  potassium. 

SODIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriat« 
OF  Soda.  Hydrochloratb  op  do.  Salt.  Com- 
mon Salt.  Sea  do.  Culinary  do.  SooiB  Mu- 
rias,  (P.  E.  Sl"  D.)  Sodii  Chloridum,  (P.  L.) 
This  important  and  wholesome  compound  appears 
to  have  been  known  tti  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  (Gen.  3nx.  26,)  and  by  Homer  in 
the  Iliad,  (tib.  ix.  214.)  In  ancient  Rome  it  was 
subjected  to  a  duty,  {veetigal  salinarium.)  Com- 
mon salt  forms  no  small  portion  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  England,  and  has  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
salt  consumed  in  this  country  is  procured  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  brine  springs. 

Rock  Salt  {Fossil  Salt,  Sal  Gemm<B,  Sal  Fos* 
eilis)  is  found  in  mineral  beds  in  Cheshire ;  it  has 
commonly  a  reddish  color,  and  is  mostly  exported 
for  purification.^ — Salt  is  also  prepared  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water,  (hence  the  term  sea 
salt,)  but  this  process  has  been  almost  abandoned 
in  England,  being  more  suited  to  hot  dry  climates, 
or  very  cold  ones. 

Bay  Salt  {Sal  marinus,  Sal  niger)  is  import- 
ed from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  sea  water  evaporated  in  shallow  ponds 
by  the  sun.     It  is  large-grained  and  dark -colored. 

Cheshire  Stovbd  Salt,  {Lump  Salt,  Basket 
do.,)  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  brine  of  salt 
springs  until  reduced,  to  a  mass  of  small  flaky 
crystals  barely  covered  with  liquor,  when  it  is  put 
into  baskets  and  dried. 

London's  Patbnt  Solid  Salt,  is  Cheshire  rock 
salt  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  ladled 
into  moulds. 

British  Bat  Salt  {Cheshire  large-grained 
Salt)  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  brine  at  a 
heat  of  130°  to  Uii^  F.  Hard  cubical  crystals. 
Both  the  last  are  used  to  salt  provisions  for  hot 
climates,  as  thev  dissolve  very  slowly  in  the  brine 
as  it  grows  weaker. 

*ii*  Common  salt  is  stimulant  and  antiseptic, 
and  is  hence  employed  as  a  condiment,  and  for 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
also  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  in  clysten  and 
lotions.  For  medical  purposes  the  P.  E.  orders  it 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated  over  the  fire,  skimming  off 
the  crystals  as  they  form ;  they  must  be  then 
quickly  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  *'  A  so- 
lution of  pure  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  followed  by  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda :  a  solution  of  9  grs.  in  distilled 
water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
26  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver."  (P.  E.) 

SOIL.  The  earth  in  which  vegetables  grow. 
In  cases  where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  compared  with  an  extremely  fertile  soil  in  th« 
same  neighborhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation :  the 
difierence  given  by  their  analyses  would  indicate 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of 
improvement  would  be  founded  upon  accomtt 
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Kienttfic  principles.  (See  Absorption,  Agricul- 
TURS,  Farming,  Manures,  6lc) 

SOLAN  IN  E.  Syn.  Solanina.  Prep.  Filter 
the  juice  of  nightshade  beiriee,  (Solanum  nigrum,) 
quite  ripe,  add  ammonia,  filter,  wash  the  sediment, 
boil  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  ofT  the  spirit ;  the 
solanine  is  left  as  a  white  powder.  Insoluble  in 
water,  bitter,  emetic,  narcotic,  and  poisonous.  By 
careful  crystallization  in  alcohol  it  forms  needle- 
like crystals,  resemblingr  disuiphate  of  quinine.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stem 
of  solanum  dulcamara,  (bittersweet,)  With  the 
acids  it  forms  salts,  many  of  which  are  crystal- 
iizable. 

SOLDER,  FINE.  Prep.  Tin  2  parte,  lead  1 
part;  melt  together.  Melte  at  350^.  Used  to 
tin  copper,  solder  tin  plates,  dec. 

SOLDER,  GL AZI  ER'S.  Prep,  Lead  3  parts ; 
tin  1  part ;  melte  at  500^. 

SOLDER  FOR  TIN,  (SMrrn's.)  Prep.  Load 
and  tin,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  bismuth  8  oz. ;  melte  in 
boilinjBT  water. 

SOLDERING.  Tin-foil  applied  between  the 
jointe  of  fine  brass  work,  first  wetted  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  makes  an  exc silent 
juncture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  much 
heat. 

SOLOMON'S  BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Prep. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  made  with 
brandy  instead  of  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  tincture 
of  cantharides,  P.  L.  f  ^  ;  mix. 

SOLUTION  OF  ALUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
Si/n.  Bate*b  Alum  Water.  Aqua  Aluminosa. 
Batbana.  Liquor  Aluminis  Cohpositus.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each,  Jj ; 
boiling  water  3  piute ;  dissolve,  and  filter  if  neces- 
sary. Detergent  and  astringent  Used  as  a  lo- 
tion for  old  ulcer,  chilblains,  excoriation,  &c. ; 
and  diluted  with  water,  as  an  eye-wash  and  in- 
jection. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syiu  Liquor 
AHMONiiB ;  LiQ.  Ammoni;b  fortior,  (P.  L.)    Aqua 

AMMONIiB;    DO.  DO.  FORTIOR,  (P.  E.)      Aq.  AmMON. 

CAUSTJCiE,  (P.  D.)  The  London  College  gives  no 
formula  for  their  stronger  solution,  though  in  the 
notes  to  the  Ph.  it  is  stated  to  have  the  sp.  gr. 
0*882 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA. Syn.  Liquor  Ammonia  Acetatis,  (P.  L.) 
Ammonls  Acetatis  Aqua,  (P.  E.  &  D.) 

SOLUTION  OF  SESQUICARBONATE 
OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia Water.  Liquor  AMMONtiS.  Sesquicarbo- 
natis.  (P.  L.)  AMMONIiB  Carbonatis  Aqua.  (P. 
£.  &,  D.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  ^iv  ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  diasolve  and 
filter.  Stimulant  and  antacid.  Dote,  f  3bs  to  f3iss, 
in  waters — 2.  (Henry^*.)  Made  up  to  sp.  gr.  1*046. 
Two  measuras  are  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
one  of  his  carbonate  of  potash  water.  Used  in 
analysis. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-NITRATE 
OF  SILVER.  Syn,  Hume's  Teot.  Solutio 
Aagbnti  Ammoniah.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Nitrate  of 
■Iver  (pore  crystallized)  44  grains ;  distilled  water 
f  S  ;  dissolve,  and  add  ammonia  water,  gradually, 
till  the  precipitate,  at  fint  thrown  down,  is  very 
nearly,  bat  not  .entirely,  redissolved.  Used  as  a 
test  for  aneniouB  acid 


SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-SULFHATB 
OF  COPPER.  Syn.  Blub  bte-watbr.  Aqua 
Sapphirina.  Solution  or  Ammoniatkd  Coppbe. 
Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-sulphatis,  (P.  L.)    So 

LUTIO    CUFRI    AmMONIATI,    (P.  E.)      AqUA    D€».  DQ 

(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ammonio-salphate  <if  cop- 
per 3j ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  filter.  Stimu- 
lant and  detei^eut  Applied  to  indolent  ulcen, 
and  when  diluted,  to  remove  specks  on  the  cor- 
nea ;  also  used  as  a  test 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENITE  OF  POTAS 
SA.  Syn.  Fowler's  Solution.  Mineral  iml 
Liquor  Potasbje  Arsbnitis,  (P.  L.)  Liq.  Arbb- 
nicalis,  (P.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Arsemoai 
acid,  cocuvely  powdei«d,  and  carbonate  of  potaih, 
of  each,  80  gn. ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  boil  till 
disBolved,  add  compound  tincture  of  lavender  f3v, 
and  water  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  exactly  meas- 
ore  a  pint  Dose,  4  to  5  drops,  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased ;  in  agues  and  several  scaly 
skin  diseases.     (See  AasENid.) 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID.  Syn, 
Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  -Pvep.  Arsenious  acid  1 
gr. ;  water  f  ^  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  1  teaspoooful 
twice  a  day  in  ague.     (See  Arsenic.) 

SOLUTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Solution  of  Coreosivb  Subu- 
MATE.  Liquor  Hydrargtri  BicifLORiDf.  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniae,  of 
each,  10  gn. ;  water  1  pint  ;  dissolre.  Dose.  | 
to  3  drs.  in  water.  It  also  forms  a  most  usd'ol  fc>> 
tion  in  various  skin  diseases. 

SOLUTION,  BRANDISH'S  ALKALINE. 
Prep.  American  pearlashes  lb.  vj  ;  quickliiue  and 
woodashes,  (from  the  ash,)  of  each,  lb.  ij  ;  boiling 
water  6  gallons  ;  slake  tlie  lime  with  a  portion  of 
the  water,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  ingre- 
dients, agitate  occasionally  in  a  covered  vessel  (ot 
1  hour,  and  after  24  hours'  repose  decant  the 
clear.  Resembles  liquor  of  potassa  P.  L.,  bat  the 
strength  is  variable ;  the  latter  is  almost  always 
sold  f<^  it  It  is  lai^ly  asked  fw  in  trade.'.  A 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  juniper  reuden  it  more  agree- 
able. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  POT- 
ASH. Syn,  Subcarbonate  of  Potabh-watbb. 
Oil  or  Tartar.  Oleum  Tartart.  Aqua  Kall 
Liquor  Potassjb  Carbonatis,  (P.  L.)  Potassji 
Carbonatis  Aqua,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of 
potash  Jxx ;  water  1  gallon ;  dissolve  and  filter. 
Sp.  gr.  1'473.  Dose,  10  drops  to  1  dr. ;  as  an  an- 
tacid, &jC. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  BARI- 
UM. Syn.  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  (P.  L.)  So- 
lutio Barvtjc  Muriatis,  (P.  £.)  Aqua  do.  do., 
(P.  D.)  Prep,  Chloride  of  barium  3j ;  water  CQ ; 
dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops  gradually  increased ;  ia 
scrofula,  scirrhous  afiections,  and  worms;  afas 
used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCI- 
UM. Syn,  Solution  of  Murute  of  Limb.  Li- 
quor Calcii  Chloridi,  (P.  K)  Solutio  Calcs 
MuRUTis,  (P.  E.)  Aqua  do.  do.,  (P.  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  ^iv ;  (crystali 
Jviij,  P.  E. ;)  water  f  ^xij ;  dissolve  and  filtst 
Dose,  10  drops  to  2  drs. ;  for  scrofulous  tumoa^ 
bronchocele,  &.c. ;  also  used  as  a  test  for  solphorie 
acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME 
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^yii.  PnurriNG  Liquid.  Solution  of  Chix>ri- 
MATED  Lime.  Sol.  op  Hypochlorite  op  imx  Li- 
quor Calcis  CuLORiNATA.  Pttp.  Chloride  of 
lime,  dry  and  good,  9  lbs. ;  boi  water  6  gallons ; 
mix  in  a  stoneware  bottle,  agitate  frequently  for  2 
or  3  days,  then  decant  the  clear,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  bottles.  If  filtered  it  should  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible  through  coanely-powdered 
glass  in  a  covered  vessel.  This  is  the  usual  stsength 
sold  in  trade.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and,  di- 
luted with  water,  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  coliy- 
rium,  in  several  diseases.     (See  Limb,  Chloride 

OP.) 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  POT- 
ASH. Syn,  Bleaching  Liquid.  Aqua  Alea- 
LiNA  OxTMURiATiCA.  Eau  de  Javbllb.  Prepared 
like  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  but  employing 
carbonate  of  potash.     Ust,  As  the  last 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SODA. 
Syn,  Labarraqub's  Disinfbctino  Liquid.  Li- 
queur DB  Labarraqub.  Chloride  op  Soda.  Oxy- 

MURIATE  OP  DO.      CuLORURET  OP  OxiDB    OP  SoDI- 

UM.  Hypochlorib  Sodicus  Aqua  Solutus.  (P. 
Cod.)  Sodjb  Htpochloris.  Liquor  Sodjb  Chlo- 
RJNATJS.  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Carbonate  of  soda  lb.j; 
water  1  quart ;  dissolve,  and  pass  through  the  so- 
lution  the  chlorine  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon salt  Jiv  ;  binoxide  of  manganese  ^iij ;  sul- 
phuric acid  Jiv  ;  diluted  With  water  ^i'j  ;  placed 
in  a  retort ;  heat  being  applied  to  promore  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  gas  being  purified  by  passing  through 
f  iv  of  water  before  it  eoten  the  alkaline  sofution. 
Vted  as  an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  Ueachiog 
liquid.  Dose.  20  to  30  drops  in  any  bland  fluid, 
iu  scarlet  fever,  sore  throat,  &^c. ;  it  is  also  made 
into  a  lotion,  gargle,  injection,  and  eye-water. 
Meat  in  a  nearly  putrid  state,  unfit  for  food,  is  im- 
mediately restored  by  washing  or  immersion  in 
this  liquid. 

SOLUTION  OF  DI ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 
Syn,  Extract  op  Lbad.  Goulard's  Extract. 
Ext.  op   Saturn.     Extractum  Saturni.    Aqua 

LvTUARdTRI  ACETATI,  (P.  L.  1788.)    LiQUOR 

Plumbi  Acbtatis,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Liq.  Plumbi 
SuBACBTATis,  (P.  L.  1824  &.  P.  D.)     Liq.  Plumbi 

DiACETATIS,    (P.    L.    1836.)       SOLUTIO    DO.    DO.    (P. 

E.)  LiQ.  Plumbl  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of 
lead  Jxxvij  ;  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  Jxvj  ;  water 
3  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  an  hour,  frequently  stirring, 
and  then  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  it 
measure  3  quarts  ;  filter  if  required,  and  keep  it  in 
a  closed  vessel. — 2.  {WholeaaU.)  Finely -powdered 
litharge  32  lbs. ;  distilled  vinegar  32  gallons ;  boil 
in  a  bright  copper  pan  for  2  hours,  cool,  add  water 
to  make  up  32  gallons,  and  decant.— 3.  {Dilute 
Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead.  Water  of  Saturn. 
Crou!ord*9  Lotion  or  Water.  Ooulard.  Goulard'e 
Vegeto-mineral  Water.  Liquor  Plumbi  Diaee- 
tati9  DHutu8y  P.  L  Liquor  Plumbi  Subaeetatia 
Compoeitue,  P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead  f  Siss ;  proof  spirit  f  3ij  ;  distilled 
water  I  pint ;  mix.  *«*  These  preparations  were 
formerly  made  with  common  vinegar,  and  hence 
were  co'ored,  but  those  of  the  Pharm.  are  white. 
If  wanted  colored,  a  little  spirit  coloring  may  be 
added.  The  formula  No.  2  will  take  a  quart.  Use. 
The  stronger  liquor  is  only  used  diluted.  The  di- 
luted solution  (No.  3)  is  employed  as  a  cooling, 
sedative,  and  astringent  wash,  in  various  affections. 


SOLUTION,  DONOVAN'S.   Syn.  Solutioh 

OP  HVDRIODATE  OP  ArBBNIC  AND  MbRCURT.  Li- 
QUOR     HVDRIODATIS    ArSENICI     BT     HyDRARGYRI. 

Prep. — 1.  (Mr.  Donovan.)  Triturate  6*08  grains 
of  metallic  arsenic,  15*38  grains  of  mercury,  and 
50  grains  of  iodine  with  f  3j  of  alcohol,  till  dry  ;  mix 
with  f  Jviij  of  distilled  water,  put  them  into  a  flask, 
add  SsB  of  bydriodic  acid,  and  boil  a  few  moments. 
When  cold,  make  it  up  f  Jviij.^ — %  (Wholesale.) 
Metallic  arsenic  61  grs. ;  iodine  500  grs. ;  mercu- 
ry  154  grs. ;  rectified  spirit  f  3x ;  distilled  water  2 
quarts ;  hydriodic  acid  f  3v ;  as  last.  It  must  meas- 
ure  exactly  f  Jlxxx,  or  weigh  5  lbs.  1^  oz.  (av.) 
when  cold. — 3.  (Soubeiran.)  Iodide  of  arsenic  98 
grs. ;  biniodide  of  mercury  90  grs. ;  moisten  the 
two  iodides  with  a  'little  hot  water,  then  pour  Vm 
suflicient  to  dissolve  them,  filter,  and  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh,  when 
cold,  exactly  10,000  grs.,  (equal  to  ^xx  3vj  3ij,  or 
22f  oz.  and  41^  grs.  avoird.)  The  last  formula 
has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  more  certain  pro- 
duct than  the  former,  as  when  this  liquor  is  pre- 
pared according  to  Mr.  Donavan*s  directions,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  seldom  dissolved,  unless  by 
the  most  careful  trituration,  besides  which  the  pro- 
cess is  very  tedious.  Soubeiran  recommends  the 
employment  of  1  part  each  of  the  iodides,  and  98 
parts  of  water,  as  furnishing  a  simpler  formula,  the 
decimal  parts  of  a  grain  not  being  very  easily 
weighed ;  besides,  these  proportions  are  almoet  ex- 
actly those  employed  by  Mr.  Donovan.  Do$e. 
10  drops  to  fSsB  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  lupus,  and  sev- 
eral other  scaly  skin  diseases. 

SOLUTION  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Liquor  Potabsh  Iodidi  CoMPOsrrus.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Iodide  of  potassium  10  grs. ;  iodine  5  grs. ; 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dose.  2  to  6  drs.  in  the 
usual  cases  where  iodine  is  employed. 

SOLUTION  OF  lODOHYDRARGYRATE 
OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Syn.  Li- 
QuoR  Iodoiiydrarqyratis  Potassii  Iodidi.  Prep, 
(Puche.)  Biniodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  1  gr. ;  distilled  water  1000  grs. ; 
dissolve. 

SOLUTION  OF  IRON,  (Alkaline.)  Syn. 
Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
Iron  filings  3iiis ;  nitric  acid  ^ij ;  water  f  ^vj  ;  dis- 
solve, decant,  and  gradually  add  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  f  Jvj.  Tonic  ;  emmenagogue. 
Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

SOLUTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  Limb-Watbr. 
Liq.  C ALOIS  Hydratis.  Solutio  Calcis.  Liquor 
DO.,  (P.  L)  Aqua  do.,  (P.  £.  &,  D.)  Prep.  Lime 
lb.  ss  ;  cold  water  added  gradually  so  as  to  slake 
the  lime  6  quarts  ;  agitate  well  together  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel ;  after  repose  decant  the  clear,  and 
keep  it  in  stoppered  bottles  fiom  the  air.  (See 
Lime.)  Dose.  ^  to  3  oz.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a* 
day  in  milk  or  broth.  It  is  antacid  and  astringent, 
and  is  taken  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  calculous  af- 
fections, &.C. 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Flu- 
ID  Magnesia.  Carbonated  Magnesia- Water. 
iE RATED  DO.  Aqua  vel  Liquor  MAGXEsiiC  Bi» 
carbonatis.  Condensed  Solution  op  Magnesia. 
Prep.  (Dinneford*8.)  Water  and  Howard's  heavy 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  17^  gra 
of  the  latter  to  every  fluid  oz.  of  tire  former,  are  in- 
troduced into  a  cyiindriottl  tinned  copper  vessel,  and 
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eaibonie  acid,  generated  by  the  action  of  Bolphu- 
ric  acid  on  whKiiig,  is  forced  into  it  by  ateam  pow- 
91 1  /or  5jy  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  cylinder  is  kept  moving.  Antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. •»*  The  Paris  Codex  orders*  recently  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  roagnena  to  be  used  while 
still  moist. 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn.  SoLUTio  Morphia  Acetatis.  Prep. 
(Majendie.)  Acetate  of  morphia  16  grs.;  acetic 
acid  4  drops  ;  rectified  spirit  f  5j  ;  water  f  jj  ;  dis- 
solve. *»*  Each  f  398  contains  nearly  1  gr.  of 
acetate  of  morphia.     Doae.  5  to  1 0  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn,  LidUOR  Morphijb  Citratis.  Prep. 
(Majendie.)  Pure  morphia  16  grs. ;  citric  acid  8 
grs. ;  water  f  J} ;  tincture  of  cochineal  f  3ij  ;  dis- 
solve.    Do9e.  3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE  OF  MOR- 
PHI  A.  Syn.  Sojlutio  Morphia  Muriatib.  Prep. 
•^1.  (P.  E.)  Muriate  of  morphia  Siss ;  rectified 
spirit  f  Jv  ;  water  f  ^xv  ;  dissolve.  Contains  1  gr. 
in  106  minims.  Do8f.  10  to  30  dropsw — fi.  {Apo- 
thecaries Hall.)  Muriate  of  morphia  16  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit  f  3j ;  water  f  ^  ;  dissolve.  Dose. 
3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn.  Liquor  Morphia  Sulphatis.  Prep. 
(Majendie.)  Sulphate  of  morphia  16  grs. ;  water 
f  5J ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  4 
drops  ;  dissolve.     Dose.  5  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  BARYTA. 
Syn.  SoLUTio  Baryta  Nitratis.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Nitrate  of  baryta  40  grains ;  water  600  gn. ;  dis- 
solve.    Used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER, 
Syn.  Liquor  Argenti  Nitratis,  (P.  L.)  Solu- 
Tio  do.  do.,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Nitrate  of  silver  (pure) 
3j,  (40  gra.  P.  E. ;)  distilled  water  f  ^j,  (1600  gn. 
P.  E. ;)  dissolve.  Used  as  a  test  for  chlorine, 
chlorides,  and  muriatic  acid.  It  should  be  kept 
from  the  light. 

SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM.  (Sedative.)  Syn. 
Liquor  Opii  Sedativus.  Prep.  {Battlers.) — 1. 
Hard  extract  of  opium  3  oz. ;  water  1  j^  pints ;  boil 
till  dissolved,  cool,  filter,  and  add  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  6  oz. ;  water  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  exactly 
measure  1  quart. — ^2.  Extract  of  opium  (P.  L.)  4i 
oz ;  water  1  quart,  boil  till  reduced  to  34  oz. ;  cool, 
filter,  and  add  rectified  spirit  6  oz.,  and  water  q.  s. 
to  make  exactly  1  quart. — 3.  Hard  extract  of  opi- 
um 22  oz. ;  boiling  water  13  pints ;  dissolve,  cool, 
add  rectified  spirit  3  pints,  and  filter.  Less  exci- 
ting than  opium.  Dose.  10  to  25  drops.  (Cooley, 
Chera.,  V.  170.) 

SOLUTION  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 
Syn.  SoLUTio  Soda  Phosphatis.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  175  grs. ;  water 
f  ^viij  ;  dissolve,  and  keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 
Used  as  a  test 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Caustic 
Potash  Water.  Liquor  Potassa,  (P.  L.)  Aqua 
Poi'ASSA,  (P.  E.)  Do.  do.  Caubtica,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lime  (recently  burnt)  Jviij  ;  boil- 
ing distilled  water  1  gallon  ;  sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
water  on  the  lime  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  when 
it  is  iAaked  and  fallen  to  powder,  add  carbonate  of 
potash  f  XV,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  wa- 
ter *  bung  down,  and  shake  frequently,  until  cold, 


then  allow  the  whole  to  settle,  and  decant  the  di 
supernatant  portion  into  perfectly  clean  and  stop- 
pered green  glass  bottles.  If  well  managed,  it 
need  not  be  filtered;  bnt  if  it  is,  clean  caJios 
should  be  employed,  and  the  operation  conducted 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  (See  Fii^tratio:  .) — 
2.  {Wholesale.)  Carbonate  of  potash  (Kali)  Mb, 
and  quicklime  ^  lb.,  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  m 
last  The  formule  of  the  £.  and  D.  colleges  vaiy 
only  as  regards  the  strength.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  Liq. 
Potasss,  P.  L.,  1*063 ;  of  the  P.  E.  I'OTS ;  P.  D. 
1*080.  *«*  It  should  emit  few  or  np  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  turns  turmeric  brown,  and  is  precifita- 
ted  by  chloride  of  platina.  (P.  L.)  Dose.  10  to 
30  drops,  in  any  bland  diluent,  as  an  antacid,  dia- 
retie,  or  lithontripttc.  (See  BRANDi8ii*s  Solutio.'k.) 
— 3.  {Henry*s  pure  potash  water.)  Made  up  to 
the  sp.  ^.  1*1.  Two  measures  possess  the  sam« 
saturating  power  as  one  of  his  carbonate  of  potash 
water,     used  in  testing. 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA,  (EpFMVBscnio.) 
Syn.  Liquor  Potassa  Bicarbonatis.  Liq.  Po- 
tassa Effbrvescens,  (P.  L.)  Aqua  do.  do.  (P.  E.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bicarbonate  of  potash  3j ;  distilled 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  force  in  carbonic  add 
gas  in  excess ;  keep  it  in  a  well -stoppered  ytmA. 
Kesembles  soda  water.  An  excellent  sofastitius 
for  this  preparation  is  to  pour  a  bottle  of  ooda-va* 
ter  into  a  tumbler  containing  20  gia.  of  powdered 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  to  d^nk  it  inunedi- 
ately. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA.  Syn,  Hbnrt's  Pvif 
Soda  Water.  A  solution  of  caostie  soda  made  op 
to  the  sp.  gr.  1*07  ;  has  the  same  saturating  power 
as  his  carbonate  of  soda  water. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Syn.  SUBCARBONATE  OF  SoDA  WaTEE.     LiQ.  SqdA 

Carbonatis.  Aqua  do.  do.,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  soda  ^  ;  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. Sp.  gr.  1*024.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  3  oz.,  as  ao 
antacid ;  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA.  (Efwrvescdw.) 
Syn,  Soda  Water.  Liquor  Soda  Effbrvescem» 
(r.  L.)  Aqua  do.  do.,  (P.  E.)  Liq.  Soda  Bi- 
carbonatis. Aqua  Soda  Carbonatis  Achntla, 
(P.  D.)  Prep,  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  3j;  dis- 
tilled water  1  piu,t ;  dissolve  and  force  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  the  solution.  Used  as  an  antacid  and 
grateful  stimulant,  often  proving  gently  laxative. 
The  soda  water  of  the  shops  cannoC  be  substituted 
for  this  preparation,  as,  in  opposition  to  its  name, 
it  is  usually  made  without  soda. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPHURETOF  POTAS 
SIUM.     Syn.  Solution  of  Sulphurkt  of  Pot- 
ash.     SoLUTIO   POTASSII    SULPBURETI.      AqCA  Po- 

tassa  Sulphureti,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Waslied  sulphur 
1  part ;  water  of  caustic  potassa  1 1  parts ;  bnl  19 
minutes,  filter,  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles.  Dose.  10  to  60  drops,  diluted  with  water, 
and  externally  made  into  a  lotion,  in  itch,  and  sev- 
eral other  eruptive  diseases. 

SORBIC  ACID.  Malic  acid  obtained  fiom 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  (See  Malic 
Acid.) 

SOUP.  In  CooKBRT ;  a  strong  dccoctioB  </ 
flesh,  properly  seasoned  with  Bait,  sincbs,  Acc,  te 
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Um  table.  The  difl^rent  tastes  of  people  require 
more  or  le«  of  the  flavor  of  spices,  salt,  garlic, 
batter,  &c.,  which  can  neyer  be  ordered  by  general 
rules ;  and  if  the  co<^  has  not  a  good  taste,  and 
attention  to  that  of  her  employere,  not  all  the  iu< 
gredients  which  nature  and  art  can  furnish  will 
give  exquisite  flavor  to  her  dishes.  The  proper 
articles  ahould  be  at  hand,  and  she  must  propor* 
tioB  them  until  the  true  zest  be  obtained,  and  a 
▼ariety  of  flavor  be  given  to  the  different  dishes 
served  at  the  same  time. 

SOUP,  PORTABLE.  Sytu  Glaze.  Prep. 
1.  Break  the  bones  of  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef,  put  it 
into  e  digester  that  will  fairly  hold  it,  cover  with 
cold  water,  boil  it  gently  for  8  or  10  hours,  strain, 
let  it  cool,  take  off  the  fat,  pour  into  a  shallow 
fltewpan,  add  whole  black  pepper  ^  oz.,  boil  away 
to  about  a  quart,  pour  it  into  a  smaller  stewpan, 
and  simmer  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sirup  ;  then  either  pour  it  mto  small  up* 
right  jelly-pots,  with  covers,  and  when  cold,  paste 
the  joints  over  with  paper ;  or  pour  it  out  upon  flat 
dishes,  to  lie  about  ^  inch  deep;  when  set,  di- 
vide it  into  pieces  and  dry  them.  A  shin  of 
beef  of  9  lbs.  produced  9  oz.  of  portable  soup, 
and  2i  lbs.  of  meat  fit  for  potting^^ — 2,  From  gela- 
tin melted  with  a  little  water,  and  flavored. — 
Used  on  voyages,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  to 
make  soup. 

SOY.  Genuine  soy  is  a  species  of  thick  black 
sauce,  imported  from  China,  prepared  with  white 
haricots,  wheat  flour,'  salt,  and  water ;  but  a  spu- 
rious kind  IS  made  in  England  as  follows : — Seeds 
of  dolichos  suja  (peas  or  kidney  beans  may  be  used 
&r  them)  1  gall.,  boil  till  soft,  add  bruised  wheat 
1  gall.,  keep  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  then 
add  common  salt  1  gall. ;  water  2  gall. ;  put  the 
whole  into  a  stone  jar,  bung  it  up  for  two  or 
Uiree  months,  shaking  it  very  frequently,  then 
press  out  the  liquor ;  the  residuum  may  be  treat- 
ed afresh  with  water  and  salt,  for  soy  of  an  infe- 
rior quality. 

SPECIE&  Mixtures  of  dried  plants,  or  parts 
of  plants,  in  a  divided  state ;  which,  for  conveni- 
ence, are  kept  mixed  for  use.  The  dry  ingredients 
of  pills,  conserves,  electuaries,  mixtures,  &.C.,  that 
do  not  keep  well  when  ma(*e  up,  or  which  are  in 
little  demand,  may  be  economically  and  conve- 
nientlv  preserved  in  this  state. 

SPECIFIC  FOR  WORMS.  (Herren- 
MchwuncTs,)  Prep^.  Gamboge  10  grs. ;  salt  of 
tartar  20  grs. ;  mix. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  is  the  density  of  the 
matter  of  which  any  body  is  composed,  compared 
to  the  density  of  another  body,  assumed  as  the 
standard,  or  1*000.  This  standard  is  pure  distilled 
water  for  liquids  and  solids,  and  atmospheric  air 
lor  gaseous  bodies  and  vapory  In  England  the 
sp.  gr.  is  usually  taken  at  62^  F. ;  but  in  France 
at  3^°,  or  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  In  moet 
cases,  however,  it  is  sufficieut  merely  to  note  the 
temperature,  and  to  apply  a  correction,  depending 
on  the  known  density  of  water  or  air,  at  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  thermometric  scale  To  de- 
termine the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we  weigh 
it,  first  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water.  In  the  lat-  , 
ter  case  it  loses,  of  its  weight,  a  quantity  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  and  i 
henee,  by  comparing  this  weight  with  its  total  j 


weight,  we  find  its  specific  gravity.  The  rule 
therefore  is, — Divide  the  total  weight  by  the  lo9$ 
of  weight  in  water ;  the  quotient  is  the  specific 
gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  we  weigh  it  in 
a  sp.  gr.  bottle,  glass  flask,  or  other  vessel  of 
known  capacity ;.  and  dividing  that  weight  by  the 
weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is, 
as  before,   the  specific  gravity.     (See  Hvdroii- 

XTBE.) 

SPECULUM,  METAL.  Prep,  1.  Copper 
64  parts ;  pure  tin  29  ^. — ^2.  Copper  2  parts ; 
pure  tin  1  do.  Melt  the  metals  separately  under 
a  little  black  flux ;  incorporate  thoroughly  by 
stirring  with  a  wooden  spatula,  then  run  the 
metal  into  the  moulds,  so  that  the  face  of  the  in- 
tended mirror  may  be  downwards ;  cool  slowly. 
Used  to  make  the  mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes. 
The  addition  of  a  little  metallic  arsenic  renders  it 
whiter. 

SPICE,  COW.  Syn,  Horsxspice.  Species 
Equinus.  Prep, — 1.  Turmeric,  aniseed,  liquorice, 
and  diapente,  equal  parts. — 2.  Turmeric  and 
cumin  seed,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  ginger  2^  lbs. — 3. 
Cayenne  2  oz. ;  bean  flour  and  mustard  hulls,  of 
each  45  lbs. ;  cumin  and  caraway,  of  each  15 
lbs. ;  tunneric  12  lbs. ;  charcoal  2  Ibis.  Mix.  Used 
by  farriers. 

SPICE,  RAGOUT.  Prep.  Flour  of  mustard, 
black  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel,  of  each  ^ 
lb. ;  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
cayenne  pepper  2  oz. ;  dry  salt  1  lb. ;  all  in  powder. 
Mix. 

SPICE,  SAUSAGE.  {French.)  Syn. 
Epices  FiNESb  Prep.  Black  pepper  5  lbs. ;  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  1^  lbs. ;  ginger  2^  lbs. ; 
aniseed  and  coriander  seeds,  of  each  }  lb. ;  powder, 
and  mix. 

SPICE,  SAVORY.  (Kidder's.)  Prep. 
Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  salt,  equal 
parts.     Used  by  cooks. 

SPICE,  SWEET.  (Kidder's.)  Prep.  Cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  equal  parts ; 
mix.     Used  in  pastry. 

SPIELMAN'S  CAMPHORATED  VINE- 
GAR. Prep.  Camphor  3j  ;  alcohol  20  drops ; 
powder ;  add  sugar  Jlj  ;  triturate,  and  further  add 
distilled  vinegar  Jx.  Dose.  2  to  4  drs. 
-  SPIRIT.  Under  this  term  are  included  all  the 
inflammable  and  intoxicating  liquors  obtained  by 
distillation,  and  used  as  beverages;  as  brandy, 
gin,  rum,  &lc.,  eacli  of  which  has  been  noticed  in 
its  alphabetical  order.  Spirit  may  also  be  obtain- 
ed by  fermentation  and  distillation  from  all  vege- 
table juices  or  solutions  that  contain  sugar. — Al- 
cohol P.  L.  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-815— P.  E.  0-796— P. 
D.  0-810— P.  Cod.  {Alcohol  ahsolue)  0-797.— 
Rectipied  Spirit  of  Wine  {Spiritus  rectifieatits) 
P.  L.  &  E.  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-838— P.  D.  0-840— P. 
U.  S.  0*835. — Proof  Spirit  {Spiritus  tenuior) 
P.  L.  &  £.  has  the  sp.  gr.  0*920,  and  is  made  by 
mixing  5  pints  of  rectSed  spirit  with  3  pints  of 
water,— P.  Cod.  {Alcohol  faible)  0*923.— The 
Alcohol  du  Commerce  P.  Cod.  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0-863.  Rectified  spirit  is  obtained  by  the  rectifica 
tion  of  raw  corn  spirit  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  which 
the  stronger  and  purer  portion  alone  passes  over 
Peariash  or  quicklime  is  commonly  added  to  retain 
the  oil  and  water. 

Spirits   {in  Pharmacy)  are  prepared  by  oia^ 
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oeratin^  the  brawed  seeds,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  in 
the  spirit  for  2  or  3  days  before  distillation,  and 
then  drawing  off  the  spirit  by  a  gentle  heat  If  a 
naked  fire  be  employed,  a  little  water  should  be 
pat  into  the  still  along  with  the  spirit,  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  They  are  also  very  frequently  pre- 
pared extemporaneously,  by  adding  a  proper  pro- 
portion  of  essential  oil  to  pure  spirit  of  the  pre- 
scribed strength.  These  spirits  are  mostly  em- 
ployed as  aromatics  and  stimulants,  in  doses  of  ^ 
oz.  to  1  oz. 

Spirits  (in  Perfumery)  are  prepared  from 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances,  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  just  described  ;  but  in  this  caae  a 
very  pure  and  scentless  spirit  must  be  employed, 
and  the  distillation  should  be  preferably  conducted 
by  steam  heat  or  a  water  bath,  and  the  distilled 
spirit  should  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cellar 
or  other  cold  situation  previously  to  being  used. 
When  simple  solution  of  an  essential  oil  in  the 
qnrit  is  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil 
10  pale  and  new  ;  or,  at  least,  has  not  been  much 
exposed  to  the  air ;  as  in  that  case  it  would  con- 
tain resin,  which  would  make  the  perfumed  spirit, 
or  essence,  liable  to  stain  delicate  articles  of 
clothing  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The  per- 
fumed spirits  of  some  flowers  cannot  be  well  ob- 
tained in  either  of  the  above  ways,  or,  at  least, 
are  not  usually  so  prepared  by  the '  foreign  per- 
fumers. The  spirits  of  orange  flowers,  jasmin, 
tuberose,  jonquilte,  roses,  and  some  other  flowers, 
and  of  cassia,  vanilla,  &c.,  are  commonly  pre- 
pared by  digesting  pure  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for 
3  or  4  days  on  half  its  weight  of  the  respective 
pommades  or  oils,  obtained  by  infusion  or  contact. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  close  vessel  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  and  frequent  agitation  is  em- 
ployed for  3  or  4  days,  when  the  perfumed  spirit 
is  decanted  into  a  second  digester,  containing  a 
like  quantity  of  oil  to  the  first ;  and  the  whole 
process  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
after  which  the  spirit  is  allowed  to  settle  and  is 
then  decanted,  when  it  forms  the  most  fragrant 
and  perfect  essence  or  spirit  of  the  perfumer. 
This  is  called  spirit  of  the  first  infusion.  The 
three  portions  of  oil  are  then  treated  again  with 
fresh  spirit  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  spirits 
or  essences  of  inferior  quality  are  obtained,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  perfumers  as  No.  2,  3,  4, 
&c. ;  or  spirits  of  the  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
operation  or  infusion.  In  some,  though  very  few 
cases,  the  spirits  are  afterwards  distilled.  These 
spirits  are  also  frequently  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses, which  have  been  already  noticed. 

*^*  For  further  information  on  spirits  and  their 
preparation,  see  Alcohol,  Alcohulometry,  Dis- 
tillation, Brandy,  Rum,  Gin,  Eaux,  Ebprits, 
Essences,  Waters. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Alcohol 
Ammoniatum.  Spiritus  Ammonia,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.) 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Muriate  of  ammonia  Jx  ;  car- 
bonate of  potash  Jxvj  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  3  pints ;  mix,  and  let  3  pints  distil. — 3. 
(P.  D.)  Dissolve  ^iiiss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit,  3  wine  pints. — 3.  (P.  E.)  Quick- 
lime Jxij ;  slake  with  water  f  Jviss  ;  add  linely- 
powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  Jviij,  and  distil  in 
a  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  tube  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  2  pints 


and  f  3ij  of  rectified  spirit,  and  kept  well  oool«d 
A  sand  heat  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  distilla- 
tion continued  as  long  as  any  thing  panes  over 
Dose,    i  to  1  dr. ;    in  hysteria,  flatulent  oolk. 
nervous  debility,  &c. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  (AROMATIC; 
Syn.  Alcohol  Ammoniatum  Aromaticuw. 
Spirit  op  Sal  Volatile.  Spiritub  Ammokijb 
Aromaticus,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  I*) 
Muriate  of  ammonia  Jv ;  carbonate  of  potash 
^viij ;  bruised  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  3ij  ; 
fresh  lemon  peel  Jiv  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  j^  gallon  ;  mix  and  distil  6  pints. — 2.  (P.  D-) 
Spirit  of  ammonia  2  pints,  (wine  measure  ;)  oil  of 
lemon  3ij  ;  bruised  nutmegs  Jss ;  do.  cinnamon 
3iij  ;  digest  for  three  days,  then  distil  1^  pints. — 3 
(P.  E.)  Spirit  of  ammonia  fjviij;  oil  of  lemoa 
f3j  ;  oil  of  rosemary  f  3iss ;  dinolve.  Dose.  ^  to 
2  drs.,  diluted  with  water,  in  townees  of  spiritSt 
debility,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  (FETID.)     Syn. 
Alcohol  Ammoniatum  Foetidum.    Spiritub  Am- 

MONIiE  .  F<ETIDUB,    (P.    L.    E.    &    D.) 1.     (P.     L.) 

As  spirit  of  ammonia,  but  adding  asafoetida  fr, 
before  distillation. — 2.  Spirit  of  ammonia  1  IK ; 
tincture  of  asafcetida  Jss ;  mix.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful  in  hysteria,  &c. 

SPIRIT  OF  ANISEED.  Sytu  Spiarrci 
Anisi.  Prep. — 1.  (P,  L.)  Bruised  aniseed  fx; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  I  quart,  (or  q.  &  0 
distil  1  gallon. — %  {Sp.  Anisi  Composiius,  P.  D.) 
Anise  and  angelica  seeds,  of  each  lb.  ss ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  When 
colored  with  saffron,  or  sap  green,  the  last  t 
sembles  the  Irish  Usquebaugh.  (Montgomeiy.) 
Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  CARAWAY.  Syn.  Spiwto 
Carui,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  BruMed 
caraway  seeds  ^xxij  ;  proof  spirit  I  gallon ;  watei 
1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Aromatic  and 
carminative.  Dose.  I  to  4  drs.  "SweeteDod 
with  sugar,  this  spirit  is  drunk  in  GrAmany  Rs 
a  dram,  (Kumelliqueur ;  Kumelbrandtwein.") 
(Pereira.'i 

SPIRIT  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Spirito 
Cassia.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Coarsely-powdered 
cassia  lb.  j ;  proof  spirit  7  pints  ;  water  1  ^  pmts, 
or  q.  s. ;  draw  off  7  pints.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 
*«*  Almost  universally  substituted  for  spirit  of 
cinnamon. 

SPIRIT  OF  CINNAMON.,  Syn.  Snwrvt 
Cinnamomi,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.) 
Oil  of  cinnamon  3ij ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. — ^2.  (P.  E.)  As 
spirit  of  cassia,  P.  E.,  using  cinnamon  bark.  Aro- 
matic and  stimulant.     Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  CYTHEREA.  Prep.  Spirits  of 
violets,  tuberose,  clove-gillyflower,  jasmin,  (Na 
2,)  roses,  (No.  2,)  and  portugal,  of  each  1  quart ; 
orange-flower  water  2  quarts ;  mix.  A  deligktfid 
perfume. 

SPIRIT,  DYER'S.  Prep.  Dyer's  aquafortis 
7  lbs. ;  grain  tin  I  lb. ;  dissolve,  with  agitatiisi. 
Used  in  dyeing  with  lac  dye ;  for  cochineal  use 
less  tin. — ^2.  Nitric  acid  3  lbs. ;  sal  ammoniac  1 
lb. ;  tin  q.s.  to  dissolve  without  efFervesceuoe.  Used 
with  cochineal.     (See  Tin  .Mordants.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS  OF  ITALf. 
Syn.     Espri     de    Flkurs.      Prep.     Spirits  «f 
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I,  (No.  1,)  jasmin,  (No.  3,)  oraagea,  (No.  3,) 
and  cassia,  (No.  2,)  of  each  4  pints ;  orange-flower 
water  3  pints  ;  mix.    Very  fragrant 

SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHORN.  Syru  Liauoa 
VoLATiLiB  CoRNU  Cervi.  Originally  distilled  from 
barrtfihom,  but  is  now  uniyersally  made  by  disaolv- 
uig  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  solution  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*060.  The  pun- 
gency is  commonly  increased  by  passing  a  little 
ammoniacal  gas  into  it,  or  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  liquor  of  ammonia.  Dilute  liquor  of 
/immouia  is  also  frequently  sold  for  spirit  of  harU- 
hom. 

SPIRIT  OF  HORSERADISH,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Spiarrus  AaiioaACiiB  cohfob- 
ITC7S,  (P.  L.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horse- 
nulish  and  dried  orange-peel,  of  each  Jxx ;  bruised 
nutmegs  3v ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart, 
or  q.  8. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Stimulant  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  JUNIPER,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Spiritub  Jdniperi  coxpositus,  (P.  L.  E.  & 
D.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  juniper  berries  Jxv ; 
do.  caraway  and  fennel,  of  each  ^ij ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. 
2.  {Wholesale.)  Oil  of  juniper  3ij  ;  oils  of  caraway 
and  sweet  fennel,  of  each  3sb  ;  proof  spirit  5  quarts ; 
if  foul,  filter  through  magnesia.  Stimulant  and 
diuretic.  Dose.  2  to  4  drs.  *«*  This  spirit,  when 
mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  proof 
spirit,  and  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  makes 
no  bad  imitation  of  Holland  gin. 

SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER.  Syn.  Spirffus 
Lavandula.  Prep.  (P.L.)  Fresh  lavender  lb.  iiss ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or 
q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  2.  (Wholesale.)  English  oil 
of  lavender  3  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  g^on;  dis- 
iM>lve.     Cordial  and  fragrant. 

SPIRIT  OF  MURIATIC  ETHER.  Syn. 
Dulcified  Marine  Acid.  Clutton's  Febrifuge 
Spirit.     Spiritus  Salis  Dulcis.     Sp.  Muriatico- 

iBTUEREUS.        iGTHER     MuRIATICUS    AlCOHOLICUS. 

Prep,  1.  (P.  £.  1735.)  Muriatic  acid  1  part ;  rec- 
tified spirit  3  parts ;  digest  some  days,  and  distil 
in  a  sand-bath.  2.  Hydrochloric  ether  and 
spirits  of  wine,  equal  parts;  mix.  Dose.  f3j  to 
f  3iij,  in  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  hectic  fever, 
Slc. 

SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Sweet 
Spirits  of  Nitre.  Nitre  Drops.  Nitre  Dulcis. 
Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis,  (P.  L.  1745.)     Sp.  ^the- 

RIS  NiTROBI,  (P.  L.  1788.)       Sp.  iETHERIS  NiTRICI, 

(P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  &  P.  E.)  Sp.  iETHEREus 
NiTROsus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Rectified 
spirit  lb.  iij ;  nitric  acid  5iv ;  mix  gradually,  and 
djstil  f  Jxxxij.  %*  An  earthenware  still  and  con- 
densing worm  should  be  employed.  2.  (P.  E.) 
Pure  hyponitrous  ether  (P.  £.)  1  part;  rectified 
spirit  4  parts;  mix.  3.  (Dr.  Geisler.)  24  oz.  of  al- 
cohol of  0*840  are  mixed  with  4  oz.  sulphuric  acid, 
left  to  stand  for  8  days,  theu  poured  into  a  retort 
containing  4^  oz.  of  dried  nitre ;  20  oz.  of  the 
liquid  are  distilled  over  at  a  geutle  heat,  which  is 
then  rectified  over  magnesia.  Copper  retorts  and 
tinned  cooling  apparatus  may  be  employed  in  this 
process  without  any  disadvantage.  The  prepara- 
tion is  pretty  constant  in  its  amount  of  ether. 
Mixing  of  nitric  ether  with  alcohol  cannot  afibrd 
officinal  Spir.  ather.  nitr.,  as  it  always  contains 


aldehyd.*  Preservation  over  magnssia  is  ncit 
practicable,  as  it  constantly  gives  rise  to  decompo- 
sition and  fonnation  of  nitrite  of  magnesia.  (Arch. 
der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  p.  60.) 

Remarks.  Pure  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  scarcely 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  gives  off  no  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  carbouate  of 
soda.  Sp.  gr.  0-834.  (P.  L.)  «*  When  agitated 
with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  o. 
muriate  of  lune,  1:2)  of  ether  slowly  separatea 
Density  0*847."  (P.  E.)  Dose,  i  to  3  dre.  as  a  feb- 
rifuge and  diaplioretic.  *«*  The  mass  of  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  the  shops  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  made  directly 
from  spirit  that  has  paid  the  duty.  One  and  a 
very  large  portion  is  obtained  from  Scotlaud,  an- 
other from  the  manufacturers  of  fulmiuating  mer- 
cury, and  a  third,  and  in  fact,  the  principal  part, 
from  certain  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  who  employ  contraband  spirit  for  its 
preparation,  as  this  article  is  not  under  the  excise. 
The  truth  of  the  above  is  well  known,  as  the  price 
at  which  this  spirit  is  sold  is  alone  sufficient  testi- 
mony. The  price  of  rectified  spirit,  purchased  in 
quantity  at  the  distillery,  is  from  16«.  4d.  to  16s. 
Hd.  per  gallon,  or  about  2*.  Od.  per  lb.,  (av.,) 
whereas  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  sp.  gr.  '850,  is 
commonly  and  publicly  sold,  in  quantity,  at  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  9a.  per  lb.,  (av.,)  and  I  have  seen  it  pur- 
chased so  low  as  Is.  6(2.  This  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  excise.  The  spirit  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mercury  fre- 
quently contains  prussic  acid,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  testing.     (See  Prussic  Acid.) 

SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG.     Syn.  Spiritus  Nu- 

CIB  MoBCHATiB.      Sp.  MYRlBTICiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 

Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  nutmegs  Jiiss ;  proof  spirit 

1  gallon ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon. 
Cordial  aud  carminative.  Dose,  1  to  4  drs. ; 
mostly  used  to  flavor  mixtures  and  draughts. 

SPIRIT  OF  PENNYROYAL.  Syn,  Spir- 
itus PuLEGii.  Sp.  Mentha  Pulegii,  (P.  L.) 
Prepared  tike  spirit  of  peppermint, 'P.  L.  Stimu- 
lant;  antispasmodic;    carminative.     Dose.    ^  to 

2  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  PEPPERMINT.    Syn,  Spiritus 

MENTHiB    PiPERlTiB,    (P.  L  &.  D.)       SP.  MfiNTHiB, 

(P.  E.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Oil  of  peppermint  3iij  ; 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  dis- 
solve, and  distil  1  gallon.  2.  Omit  the  water  and 
distillation.  3.  (P.  £.)  Green  peppermint  lb.  iss ; 
proof  spirit  7  pints ;  macerate  2  days ;  add  water 
q.  s.,  and  distil  7  pints.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  (See 
Essence  of  Peppermint.) 

SPIRIT  OF  PIMENTO.  Syn.  Spirit  op 
Allspice.  Spiritus  PiMENTiK,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Bruised  allspice  Jiiss ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  Carminative  and 
stomachic.     Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  in  mixtures,  &c. 

SPIRIT,  PYROACETIC.  Syn.  Piroacetic 
Ether.  Acetone.  Esprit  Pyroacetique,  {Fr.) 
Brennzlicher  Ebsiggeist  ;  Mesit,  {Ger.)  Spir- 
itus Pyroaceticub,  {Lat.)  An  ethereal  liquid, 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness; or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acetates,  the 
bases  of  which  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat. 

*   According  to  Prnf.  Llchis.  this  aldohyd  is  an  essentiiU 
constitneot  of  the  officinal  ntlric  etlier. 
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The  acetates  of  lime,  mangranese,  zinc,  lead,  iron, 
and  copper,  thus  yield  it  in  quantities  decreasing 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  during  the  second  half  of  the  process ;  the 
liquor  which  comes  over  then  should  be  set  apart, 
and  decanted  from  empyreumatic  oil,  &c.  Pyro- 
acetic  spirit  is  also  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity by  distilling  the  tarry  deposite  of  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  ^id.  The  product  of  either  process  is 
purified  by  rectification,  first  from  quicklime,  and 
next  from  bone-black.  *,|*  Pure  acetone  is  a 
clear  colorless  liquid ;  miscible  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  in  all  proportions ;  has  a  pungent 
taste,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  and  a  pene- 
trating and  slightly  empyreumatic  smell ;  sp.  gr. 
07922 ;  boils  at  132^  ;  very  inflammable,  giving  a 
brilliant  flame  without  smoke  ;  and  dissolves  resins 
and  essential  oils.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  a  species  of  ether.  It  is  used  in  lamps,  and 
to  dissolve  gums  by  the  hatters. 

SPIRIT,  PYROXILIC.  Syn.  Pyrolioneous 
Spirit.  Wood  Naphtha.  Hydrate  of  Oxide 
OF  M ETHULE.  BiHYDRATE  OF  METHYLENE.  Com- 
mercial pyroxilic  spirit  is  obtained  by  saturating 
crude  pyroligneous  acid  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  tar,  with  quicklime  and  distilling,  when  about 
l)  of  spirit  is  obtained,  which  is  purified  by  2  or  3 
rectifications.  In  this  state  it  contains  acetone 
and  other  inflammable  fluids,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  distilling  it  along  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  lime,  in  a  water-bath,  as  long  as  any 
volatile  matter  passes  over,  which  are  the  impuri- 
ties. A  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  spirit  em- 
ployed is  then  added,  and  the  distillation  continued. 
The  product  is  now  pyroxilic  spirit  combined  with 
a  little  water,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  dis- 
tillation along  with  quicklime.  *«*  Pure  pyroxilic 
spirit  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
penetrating  ethereal  smell ;  it  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, yielding  a  pale  blue  flame,  by  which  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  pyroacetic  spirit  It 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  mixes  witlv  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  boils  at  150°  ;  sp.  gr.  0*798  at  68°  F. 
(Liebig. — 0*824,  Ure.)  It  is  used  to  dissolve  resins 
and  oils. 

SPIRIT,  RAISIN.  From  raisins  fermented 
along  with  water,  and  the  wash  distilled  by  a  quick 
fire.  Used  to  give  a  brandy  flavor  to  malt  spirit 
1  gallon  added  to  150  gallons  of  plain  spirit,  along 
with  some  coloring,  and  a  little  catechu,  makes  a 
very  decent  "  British  brandy." 

SPIRIT  OF  ROSEMARY.  Syn,  Spiritus 
RosRMARiNi.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L.) 
Oil  of  rosemary  3ij ;  rectified  spirit  1  gall. ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  2.  As  last ;  but 
omit  the  water  and  distillation.  3.  Rosemary  tops 
lb.  iiss ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  q.  s. ;  distil  a 
gallon.     Fragrant. 

SPIRIT  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn,  Spiritus 
MenthjE  ViRiDis,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  As 
spirit  of  peppermint,  P.  L.  Dose  and  U9e  the 
same. 

SPIRIT  OF  SOUP  HERBS.  (KiTCiiiifER's.) 
Pr/?p.  Lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  sweet  mar- 
joram, and  sweet  basil,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  grated 
leroon-peel  and  shalotes,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  bruised 
celery  seed  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate 
10  days  and  strain.  Used  as  a  flavoring  by 
cooks. 


SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER.    Syn. 

Swebt  Spirit  of  VrrRioL.  ^Bther  Sul-phuriccs 
CUM  Alcohols.  Spiritus  Vitrioli  Duucn,  Sp. 
^theris  Sulphurici,  (P.  E.)  Do.  do.  Vinuouci. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Sulphuric  ether  1  pint ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart.;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  0*809.  It  should  be 
neutral  to  test  paper,  mix  (clear)  with  water,  and 
when  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrap 
ted  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  28%  of  ether  •boold 
separate.  Do9e,  f  3j  to  f  3iij ;  as  a  stimulant  and 
anodyne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER,  (COMr  1 
POUND.)  Syn,  Hoppvan's  Anooynk  Liquol 
Mineral  do.  do.  Spiritus  ^thiris  Sui^ntniia 
CoMPoerrus,  (P.  L.)  Do.  Da  VrrRiouci  Coup. 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Sulphuric  ether  f  Jviij  ;  rectified 
spirit  f  5xvj ;  ethereal  oil  f  3iij ;  mix.  Do9e,  tZm 
to  f  3ij ;  as  an  anodyne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER,  (ARO- 
MATIC.)  Syn,  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ether. 
Sweet  Elixir  op  Vitriol.  Spiritub  JSrHSRii 
Aromaticus.  Elixir  Vitrioli  Ddlcb.  Prep. 
(P.  L.  1824.)  Bruised  cinnamon  3iij  ;  cardamoms 
3iss ;  long  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each,  3j ;  recti- 
fied spirit  10  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether  5  oz. ;  mix,  and 
digest  14  daya  The  last  two  preparalioos  are 
abo  frequently  called  "  Sweet  Elixir  of  Vit- 
riol" 

SPONGE,  BURNT.  Syn.  Spongia  Dsta. 
PuLviB  Spongia  Ustjb.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Beat 
pieces  of  sponge  to  remove  the  sand  and  stooM, 
then  bum  it  jn  a  closed  iron  vessel  till  it  becameB 
black  and  friable ;  allow  it  to  cool,  exdnded  from 
the  air,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  Used  in  bron- 
chocele  and  scrofulous  complaints.  Dose.  1  to  3 
drs.  made  into  an  electuary  or  lozenges.  *«*  If 
good  it  MPoives  violet  fumes  of  iodine  when  heated 
in  a  flam  along  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bunit 
sponge  of  the  shops  is  made  from  the  caOingi 
and  unsaleable  pieces. 

SPONGE,  PREPARED.  Sym  Spomgia  Cb- 
RATA.  Sponge  dipped  into  melted  wax  and  com- 
pressed between  2  iron  plates  till  cold.  Used  bf 
suigeons  to  make  sponge  tents. 

SPONGE,  WHITE.  Syn.  Blbachcd  Sro:cGB. 
Spongia  dbalbata.  Prep.  Soak  the  sponge  ia 
very  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  remove  calcareooa 
matter,  then  in  cold  water,  changing  it  frequently, 
and  squeezing  the  sponge  out  each  time;  next 
soak  it  in  water,  holding  a  littlcJ  sulphuric  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  or  chlorine  in  solution,  changing 
the  acid  frequently  till  the  sponge  is  sufficieutly 
bleached ;  last,  repeatedly  wash  and  soak  in  clean 
wat^r,  and  scent  with  rose  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter. 

STARCH.  Syn,  Auidon;  Fecule,  {Fr,) 
Staerke,  (Ger,)  Amtlum,  {Lat.)  AfivXnv,  (Gr., 
from  a,  privative^  and  /10A17,  a  milL)  One  of  the 
commonest  frauds  practised  upon  the  profeseian 
and  the  public  is  the  mixing  cheap  kinds  of  staidi 
with  arrow-root,  and  vending  manufactured  for 
genuine  tapioca,  sago,  and  other  articles  of  diet, 
used  for  invalids  and  children.  M.  Gobley  hu 
proposed  a  method  for  the  ready  detection  of  these 
frauds,  which  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
placing  various  kinds  of  starch,  in  a  moip*  state 
in  watch-glasses,  and  covering  them  ove  wiin  a 
bell-glass,  under  which  there  m  also  placed  iodisi» 
and  leaving  them  for  24  houn.    The  vapor  of  tk 
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Mine  acts  upon,  and  colon  dl  kinds  of  starch, 
but  the  color  it  imparts  yaries  with  the  different 
kinds.    Thus  the  vapor  of  iodine  c<4o»-— 

Wheat-starch,  violet 

Potato-starch,  dove  gray. 

Genuine  arrow-root,  briffht  chocolate  color. 

Genuine  tapioca,  unbroKen,  uniformly  yellow- 


Ditto,  powdered,  chamois  color. 

White  sago,  entire,  some  granules  violet  gray, 
others  yellowish. 

Ditto,  powdered,  chamois  cdor. 

Dextrine,  no  coloring. 

This  method,  at  all  events,  renders  the  detec- 
tion of  potato-starch  very  easy,  and  also  whether 
common  or  potato  starch  is  substituted  for  tapioca 
powder,  and  probably  some  modification  of  it  will 
render  it  still  further  applicable.  (Jour,  de  Pharm., 
April,  1844.) 

STEARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Stearinb.  Hypo- 
ma  ro  a  rulic  Acid.  Prep.  I.  {^Commercial.)  Tal- 
low is  boiled  in  large  wooden  vessels,  by  means 
of  high-pressure  steam,  with  about  16(  of  hydrate 
of  lime  (eq.  to  IJ J  of  pure  lime)  for  3  or  4  hoars 
till  the  combination  is  complete,  when  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  stearate  of  lime  is  then 
transferred  to  another  wooden  vessel,  and  decom- 
posed, by  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, for  every  3  parts  of  slaked  lime  employed,  the 
action  being  promoted  by  steam  heat.  After  re- 
pose the  liberated  fat  is  decanted  from  the  sedi- 
ment of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  and  is  well 
washed  with  water,  and  by  blowing  steam  into  it ; 
it  is  next  reduced  to  shavings  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  knives  worked  by  machinery,  and  in  this 
divided  state  is  placed  in  canvass  bags  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press, 
which  ej^pels  a  large  portion  of  the  oleiHe ;  the 
pressed  cdkes  are  then  a  second  time  exposed  to 
the  action  of  steam  and  water,  again  cooled  and 
coareeiy  powdered,  and  again  submitted  to  the 
joint  action  of  steam  and  pressure ;  they  are  last- 
ly melted  and  cast  into  blocks  for  sale. — ^2.  (Pure,) 
Repeatedly  cr^'stallize  commercial  stearic  acid 
from  hot  alcohol,  till  its  melting  point  becomes 
constant  at  167°.  Brilliant  pearly  scales,  soluble 
in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  and  forming  salts  called 
Btearatea  with  the  bases.  The  commercial  acid 
is  used  to  make  candles. 

STEAROPTENE.  The  name  given  by  Her- 
berger  to  the  concrete  portion  or  camphor  of  vola- 
tile oils.     Bizio  calls  it  8tereu8in. 

STILIj.  (From  atillare,  to  drop.)  A  vessel 
or  apparatus  employed  for  the  distillation  of  liquids 
on  the  large  scale.  The  forms  of  stills,  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  vary  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
following  figure  represents  the  most  common  and 
useful  apparatus  of  this  kind.  After  the  fluid  is 
put  into  the  still,  the  head  must  be  placed  on  and 
connected  with  the  refrigerator,  and  the  joints 
must  be  all  securely  luted.  For  ordinary  liquids, 
a  stiff  paste  made  with  linseed  meal  and  water,  to 
which  a  little  chalk  may  be  added,  will  answer 
well  for  this  purpose  The  worm  tub  should  be 
supplied  with  cold  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
preserve  its  contents  at  a  proper  temperature; 
and  the  application  of  heat  should  be  so  regulated 
that  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the  end  of  the 
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rafrigeiator  quite  cold  and  unaccompanied  with 
vapor. 


s,  Body  of  still,  which  may  be  either  placed  In  a  steam 

Jncket,  or  in  a  brick  ftunaoe. 
h.  Still  head  or  capital, 
c,  Worm  tnb. 

d^  Pewter  worm,  or  refUgerator. 
e.  Cold  water  pipe. 
/,  Waste  pipe. 
gt  Receiver. 

STRAINED  GALBANUM.  This  is  either 
prepared  by  boiling  the  gum  resin  in  water  tmtil 
dissolved,  then  straining  it  through  a  canvass  or 
hair  sieve  and  evaporating;  or  by  melting  it  in 
the  dry  state  by  heat  cautiously  and  quickly  ap- 
plied, and  straining  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvass  stretched  acrons  a  frame.  (See  Filtra- 
tion.) The  Strained  Galbanum  of  the  shops  is 
mostly  reduced  with  inferior  drugs,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  factitious  article  is  substituted.  The 
following  forms  are  those  which  are  frequently 
employ^  in  the  wholesale  trade : — 

1.  {Reduced  Strained  Galbanum.) — a.  True 
galbanum  9  lbs. ;  strain  as  above,  and  when  near- 
ly finished,  add  black  resin  (clean)  3  lbs. ;  Venice 
turpentine  2  lbs. ;  mix  well.  Product.  12  lbs. — 
b.  True  strained  galbanum  and  black  rosin,  of 
each,  6  lbs. ;  strained  asafstida  1^  oz. ;  mix,  and 
add  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs.    Product.  14^  lbs. 

2.  {Factitious  Strained  Galbanum.)  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs. ;  strained 
asafoetida  2  oz. ;  oils  of  juniper  and  fennel,  of  each, 
\  oz. ;  water  i  pint ;  mix  s.  a.  The  small  and 
waste  of  the  galbanum  chests  are  also  usually 
boiled  up,  strained,  evaporated,  and  added  to  the 
above  to  improve  them. 

STRAPPING.  Spread  adhesive-plaster.  Used 
to  dress  wounds,  ^c. 

STRAW  PLAIT  is  bleached  by  exposing  it  to 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  a  close  chest  or 
box,  or  by  immersing  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  afterwards  washing  it  well  in 
water.  Water  strongly  acidulated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  or  oxalic  acid,  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Straw  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the  simple 
liquid  dves. 

STRONTIA.  Syn.  Strontian.  Stronth-w 
Oxide  of  Strontium.  The  oxide  of  a  metal  called 
strontium.  It  greatly  resembles  baryta.  Hyorate 
of  strontia  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  aod 
the  saturated  solution  depositee  crystals  on  oooliug 
The  solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  like 
baryta  is  precipitated  white  by  sniphuric  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  baryta  by  its  inferior  solubility 
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•nd  by  its  aoluble  salts  ^vio gr  a  red  tinge  to  flame« 
while  tiie  salts  of  baryta  impart  a  yellow  tiugt. 
The  salts  of  stroiitja  may  all  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  native  carbonate  in  the  respective  acids. 
The  nitrate  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  is  employed  to  form  colored  fireworks.  The 
metal  tirontium  is  obtained  hi  a  similar  way  to 
barium. 

STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  Stryciinina.  Strych- 
nia, (P.  L.  &  E.)  Vauquklina.  Tetanine.  Prep. 
Precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by 
ammonia.  The  sulphate  is  formed  by  digesting  a 
watery  solution  of  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica 
with  magnesia,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  boiling 
the  residue,  pressed  nearly  dry  in  cloth,  in  rectifi- 
ed spirit.  The  spirit  having  been  distilled  off,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  nitrate  and  other 
salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnia  in  the 
diluted  acids,  and  crystallizing.  *«*  A  white 
powder,  soluble  in  7000  parts  of  cold  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  intense  bitteniess  ;  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  of  0*850,  and  deposited  in  crystals  as  the 
solution  cools.  It  is  alkaline  to  test  paper ;  "  Ni- 
tric acid  strongly  reddens  it ;  a  solution  of  10  grs. 
in  f3iv  of  water  and  f3j  of  pyroligueous  acid, 
when  decomposed  by  f  Jj  of  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  brisk  agitation  a 
coherent  mass,  weighing  when  dry  10  grs.,  and 
entirely  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid."  (P.  £.) 
"  It  melts  by  heat,  and  if  more  strongly  urged,  is 
totally  dissipated."  (P.  L.)  It  is  a  most  dreadful 
poison,  speedily  producing  tetanus  and  death. 
Dose  of  8tr}'chnia  and  its  salts,  one-twentieth  to 
one-sixteenth  of  a  gr.,  gradually  and  cautiously 
increased  till  it  affects  the  muscular  system ;  in 
paralysis,  tic  douloureux,  &c.  It  is  also  used  ex- 
ternally, ^  gr.  at  a  time. 

STYRAX,  STRAINED,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep. — 1.  Balsam  of  Peru  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  tolu  4 
lbs. ;  mix.— 2  Gum  benzoin  8  lbs. ;  liquid  styrax 
6  lbs. ;  balsam  of  tola  3  lbs. ;  do.  of  Peru  2  lbs. ; 
N.  S.  W.  yellow  gum  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  7  gal- 
lons ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
strain  and  distil  off  the  spirit  (about  5^  galls.)  till 
the  residue  has  a  proper  consistence.  Prod.  24 
lbs. — 3.  Gum  benzoin  6  lbs. ;  gum  styrax  3  lbs. ; 
balsam  of  tolu  2^  lbs. ;  Socotrine  aloes  |  lb. ;  rec- 
tified spirit  6  galls. ;  digest  and  distil  as  last,  and 
add  to  the  product  balsam  of  Peru  6  oz. ;  olive  oil 
4  oz. — 4.  Liquid  storax  1  oz. ;  balsam  of  tolu  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  q.  s. 

STYRACINE.  a  name  given  by  Simon  to  a 
crystal lizable  substance  extracted  from  storax. 

SUBERIN.  Cork  deprived  of  all  its  soluble 
matter  by  the  successive  action  of  water  and  al- 
cohol. By  long  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
evaporating  the  fluid  to  one  half,  it  yields  crystals 
of  suberic  acidj  which  may  be  purified  by  re-solu- 
tion and  crystallization.  Margaric  acid  treated  in 
the  same  way  also  yields  suberic  acid.  With  the 
bases  it  forms  salts  called  suberates^  many  of 
which  are  soluble. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  Syn.  Volatile  Salt  of 
Amber.  Acid  of  do.  Sal  Succini.  Acidum 
SucciNUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  From  the  impure  acid 
obuined  during  the  distillation  of  oil  of  ember,  by 
wrapping  it  in  bibulous  paper  and  submitting  it  to 
strong  pressure,  to  remove  the  oil,  and  then  resub- 


liming  it.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  nw- 
ther  liquor  of  suberic  acid,  by  evaporation  and  di- 
gesting the  resulting  crystals  in  ether,  to  remove 
suberic  acid.  Succinic  acid  forms  salts  with  the 
bases  termed  succinates. — Succinate  of  ammonit 
is  used  as  a  test  for  iron. — Succinamide  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  water  on  succinic  etbrr; 
■--bisuccinamide,  by  heating  anhydrous  socciuc 
acid  in  dry  gaseous  ammonia. — Succinone  is  st 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  succinic  acid  with 
lime.  Dose.  5  to  20  grs.  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
diuretic.     Seldom  used. 

SUET.  Syn,  Sbvum  ;  Sebum,  (Lat.)  This  m 
prep«ired  from  the  fat  of  the  loins  of  the  sheep  or 
bullock,  by  melting  it  by  a  gentle  heat. — Mutism 
suet  (Sevum,  P.  L.,  Fat,  P.  E.,  Adeps  orilioi, 
P.  D.f  Sevum  ovillum,  Do.  preeparatum)  is  used  in 
medicine  as  the  basis  of  several  ointments,  cerato^ 
and  plasters. 

SUET,  MELILOT.  Syn.  Sevum  Melilotl 
Prep.  Suet  8  lbs.;  melUot  leaves  2  lbs. ;  boU  tiD 
crisp  and  strain.  Used  by  farriers,  and  to  make 
melilot  plaster. 

SUGAR.     Syn.  Sucre,  {Fr.)    Zuckbr,  (Ger.) 
Saccharum,  (Lat.)     The  properties  and  oses  of 
sugar  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
It  constitutes  the  sweet  portion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.     The  su^ar   consumed  a 
England  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane.     A  similar  species  of  sugar,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  is  obtained  frwn  the  juice  of  the  beet-root 
and  sugar  maple.     There  are  also  other  kinds  of 
sugar  procured  from  grapes  and  other  ripe  frait, 
{grape  sugar,)  from  milk,  {sugar  of  milk,)  from 
manna,  (mannitef)  from  mushrooms,  liquorice  rooCj 
6lc.  ;  and  from  glue,  fecula,  sawdust,  &&,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Cant,  beet^  and 
maple   sugars  possess  the    greatest  sweetening 
power,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  ^ 
other  varieties. 

Pur.  Sugar  is  largely  adulterated.  Pore  cane 
and  beet  sugars  may  be  known  by  their  solutions 
bending  the  luminous  rays  in  circumpolaiization 
to  the  right,  whereas  grape  and  fecula  sugan 
bend  it  to  the  left.  Pure  cane  sugar  boiled  is  t 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  remains  colorless,  bat  i 
starch  sugar  is  present  the  liquid  turns  browa. 
(Chevallier.) — A  filtered  solution  of  33  grs.  of  c&oe 
or  beet  sugar  in  1  oz.  of  water,  mixed  with  3  grsL 
of  pure  caustic  potassa,  and  then  agHated  with  I^ 
grs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  close  vessel,  remalus 
clear,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days :  bat  if 
starch  sugar  is  present,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed 
after  some  time,  and  if  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  copper  will  be  wholly  converted  Lots 
oxide  within  24  houra ;  the  solution  first  turns  Una 
or  grreen,  and  then  entirely  loses  its  color.  (C* 
Krantz.)  Of  late  years  moist  sugar  has  been 
largely  adulterated  with  the  sweet  waste  iiqiiar 
(solution  of  glycyrrhine)  of  the  stearine  manufac- 
tories ;  but  this  fraud  may  bo  detected  by  the  in* 
ferior  sweetness,  and  by  the  moist  and  dirty  ap- 
pearance of  such  sugar. 

SUGAR,  ALUM.  Syn.  Alumen  Sacchaei- 
NUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum  made  into  ^niaO 
sugar-loaves,  with  white  of  egg  and  rose-water 
Used  to  make  an  astringent  wash. 

SUGAR,  BARLEY.  Prep.—\.  Saffiwi  l2 
gre. ;  hot  water  q.  s. ;  infuse  till  colored,  strain  ^ 
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white  BDgar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  fall  candy  height,  or 
that  state  called  "  crack**  or  "  crackled  sugar" 
when  2  or  3  drops  of  dear  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
must  be  added,  the  pan  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
set  for  a  minute  in  cold  water  to  prevent  its  bom- 
ing ;  after  which  the  sugar  roust  be  poured  out  on 
an  oiled  marble  slab,  and  either  cut  into  pieces,  or 
rolled  into  cylinders  and  twisted  as  usual.  1  drop 
of  oil  of  citron  will  flavor  a  considerable  quantity. 
f^fisence  of  bergamotte  or  lemons  may  also  be  used. 
*«*  White  barley  sugar  is  made  with  a  decoction 
of  barley  instead  of  water,  or  starch  is  added  to 
whiten  it. 

SUGAR,  BOILING  OR  CANDYING.  Proe. 
Take  any  quantity  of  well  clarified  and  perfectly 
transparent  sirup,  and  boil  it  until  it  has  arrived  at 
a  weak  candy  height.  This  is  known  by  dipping 
the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  and  toiyhing  it  be- 
tween the  forefinger  and  thumb ;  and  mim^iately 
on  opening  them  a  small  thread  will  be  observed 
drawn  between,  which  will  crystallize  and  break, 
and  remain  in  a  drop  on  the  thumb,  which  will  be 
a  sign  of  its  gaining  some  degree  of  smoothness. 
Boil  it  again,  and  it  will  draw  into  a  larger  string ; 
it  is  now  called  bloom  sugar,  and  must  bo  boiled 
longer  than  in  the  former  process.  To  try  its  for- 
wardness, dip  again  the  skimmer,  shaking  ofi^  the 
sugar  into  the  pan  ;  then  blow  with  the  mouth 
strongly  through  the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders 
go  through,  it  has  acquired  the  second  degree  :  to 
prove  if  the  liquid  has  arrived  at  the  state  called 
feathered  sugar,  redip  the  skimmer,  and  shake  it 
over  the  pan,  then  give  it' a  sudden  flirt  behind, 
and  the  sugar  will  fly  oflT  like  feathers.  It  now 
arrives  at  the  state  called  crackled  sugar;  to 
obtain  which  the  mass  must  be  boiled  longer  than 
in  the  preceding  degree ;  then  dip  a  stick  in  it, 
and  pat  it  directly  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  draw 
off  the  sugar  which  hangs  to  the  stick  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  if  it  tarns  hard  and  snaps,  it  has  acquired 
the  proper  degree  of-  crystallization ;  if  otherwise, 
boil  it  again  until  it  acquires  that  brittleness.  The 
last  stage  of  refining  this  article  is  called  cannel 
sugar ;  to  obtain  which  it  must  be  boiled  longer 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  methods  ;  prove  it  by 
dipping  a  stick  first  into  the  sugar,  and  then  into 
cold  water,  and  the  moment  it  touches  the  latter, 
it  will,  if  matured,  snap  like  glass.  It  has  now 
arrived  at  a  full  candy  height.  Be  careful  that 
the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as  by  flaming  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  it  will  bum  and  discolor  the 
sugar.  The  boiling  is  best  conducted  by  steam 
beat.  •»*  Any  flavor  or  color  may  be  given  to 
the  candy  by  adding  the  essences  or  coloring  mat- 
ter to  the  sirup  before  boiling.  (See  Cake  Stains, 
p.  153.) 

SUGAR  CANDY.  Syn.  Saccharum  Can- 
DUM.  Pref.  Sugar  crystallized,  by  the  saturated 
sirup  being  left  in  a  very  warm  place,  from  90  to 
100''  Fahr.,  and  the  shooting  promoted  by  placing 
sticks,  or  a  net  of  threads,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other  in  the  liquor ;  it  is  also  deposited  from 
compound  sirups,  and  does  not  seem  to  retain 
aiur  of  the  foreign  substances  with  which  they 
wm  loaded ;  it  may,  however,  be  colored  red  by 
meam  of  cochineal.  The  diflerences  of  color  and 
quality  arise  from  the  purity  of  the  sugar  employed 
to  make  the  sirup.  Chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat, 
and  being  longer  m  dissolving  than  sugar,  in  coughs 


to  keep  the  throat  moist ;  it  is  also  blown  into  the 
eye,  as  a  very  mild  escharotic  in  films  or  dimnesi 
of  that  organ. 

SUGAR,  GRAPE.  Syn.  Glitcosb.  Diabktio 
Sugar.  Starch  Sugar.  Sugar  op  Fruits. — 
Prep.  1.  {From  grape  juice.)  See  page  345. — 9 
From  dried  raisins.)  Found  them,  wash  with 
cold  alcohol,  press,  dissolve  the  cake  in  water,  and 
proceed  as  last. — 3.  From  diabetic  urine,  by  evap- 
oration, washing  the  mass  in  cold  alcohol,  redissolv- 
ing  m  water,  and  crystallizing. — 4.  {From  starch.) 
Starch  100  parts ;  water  400  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid  1 
to  IQ  parts ;  boil  for  35  or  40  hours,  adding  water  to 
make  up  for  evaporation ;  then  saturate  the  acid  with 
lime  or  chalk,  and  evaporate.  Under  pressure,  the 
convenion  is  produced  much  quicker.  Prod.  105 
parts.  (See  Fermentation.) — 5.  {From  woody 
fibre.)  Shreds  of  linen  or  paper  12  parts ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid  17  do.,  (Braconnot; — 5  of  acid  and 
1  of  water,  Vogel ;)  mix  in  the  cold  ;  in  24  hours 
dilute  with  water,  and  boil  for  10  hours  ;  then  neu- 
tralize with  chalk,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and 
set  the  vessel  aside  to  cr}'stallize.  Prod.  IH}  of 
the  weight  of  the  rags.  Sawdust,  glue,  &c.,  also 
yield  grape  sugar  by  like  treatment. 

SUGAR,  LEMON.  Syn.  Portable  Lemon- 
ADE.  Saccharum  Limonatum.  Prep.  Sugar  4 
lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  3  oz. ;  essence  of  lemons  ^  oz. 
Used  to  make  lemonade,  &c. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK.  Syn.  Saccharum  Lac* 
Tis.  Lactine.  Prep.  Evaporate  clarified  whey 
till  it  crystallizes,  and  purify  the  crystals  by  diges- 
tion with  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion. 

SULPHATE.  Syn.  Sulphas,  {Lai.)  A  saline 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  base.  The 
soluble  sulphates  may  all  be  recognised  by  yield* 
ing  a  heavy,  white  precipitate,  with  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  is  insoluble  in 
acids  and  alkalis.  They  also  give  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate with  the  corresponding  salts  of  lime.  An 
insoluble  sulphate  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with 
3  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  exposing  the  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucible  to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  filtering,  neutralizing 
the  free  alkali  with  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  applying  the  reagents  as  before,  when  an  in- 
soluble white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The 
sulphates  of  baryta,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead, 
and  mercury,  me  ^insoluble ;  those  of  strontia, 
lime,  zirconia,  ytlria,  and  silver,  very  sparingly 
soluble ;  the  other  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water. 
Mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  a 
metallic  sulphnret  remains. 

SULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  See  Htdrosul- 
?HocYANic  Acid. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID.  Syn.  (Enothionic 
Acid.  Etfiereo-Sulphuric  do.  Bfsulphate  or 
Oxide  of  Ethule.  Prep.  Mix  equal  weights  of 
tsulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
add  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  as  acid  employed  ; 
filter,  when  a  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid  will  be 
obtained.  This,  combined  with  the  bases,  forms 
salts  called  sulphovinates,  which  may  be  purified 
by  re-solution  and  crystallization.  (See  Ether.) 

SULPHOCYANOGEN.  Syn.  BteuLPHURET 
OP  Cyanogen.  A  light,  insoluble,  deep  yellow 
powder,  discovered  by  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  sat- 
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urating  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  metallic  eul- 
phocyanide  with  chlorine,  or  by  heating  it  with 
nitric  acid.     (See  HYDROfiULPiiocvANic  Acid.) 

SULPHUR.  Syn.  Brimstone.  Soufrb,  (Fr.) 
ScHWEPEL,  (Ger.)  Sulphur,  {Lat.)  This  sub- 
stance is  imported  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  is  a 
voipanic  production.  Its  general  properties  are 
well  known.  It  is  an  undecompounded  substance 
or  chemical  element.  With  oxygen  it  unites  to 
form  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  with 
the  metals  to  form  sulphurets. — Sublimed  Sul- 
phur, {Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Flares  Sulphuris, 
Sulphur  sublimatum,  P.  L.  and  E.,)  is  prepared 
by  subliming  sulphur  in  iron  vessels.  It  is  ordered 
to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried,  {Sulphur  lo- 
ium,  P.  D.) — Stick,  Roll,  or  Cane  Sulphur 
(Sulphur  in  haeculis,  Do.  in  rotulis.  Do,  roturi' 
dum)  is  melted  sulphur  cast  in  moulds. — Sulphur 
VivuM  is  crude  native  sulphur.  Dose.  As  an  al- 
terative i  dr. ;  as  a  purgative  1  to  3  drs. 

Pur.,  Uses,  ^e.  "  Pure  sublimed  sulphur  totally 
evaporates  at  a  heat  of  600°  F.  When  washed 
with  water,  it  (the  liquid)  does  not  alter  the  color 
of  litmus."  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  is  taken  in  various 
chronic  skin  diseases,  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  aflections,  and  as  a  mild  purgative  in  pile«, 
prolapsus  ani,  &c.  Externally,  it  is  extensively 
used  in  skin  diseases,  especially  the  itch,  for  which 
it  appears  a  specific. 

SULPHUR,  PRECIPITATED.  Syn.  Milk 
OP  Sulphur.  Hydrate  op  do.  Lac  Sulphuris. 
Sulphur  Precipitatum.  Prep.  Sublimed  sulphur 
1  part;  dry  slaked  lime  2  parts ;  water  8  to  12 
fmrta;  boil,  filter,  precipitate  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
drain  ;  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Resem- 
bles sublimed  sulphur  in  its  general  properties,  but 
is  much  paler,  and  in  a  finer  state  of  division. 

Remarks.  The  precipitated  sulphur  of  the  shops 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  owing  to  the  substitution 
of  sulphuric  for  muriatic  acid  in  the  above  process. 
This  fraud  is  detected  by  heating  a  little  of  the  sus- 
pected sample  in  an  iron  spoon  or  shovel,  when  the 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  leaves  behind  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
gently  dried,  gives  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 
A  still  simpler  plan  is  to  dissolve  out  the  sulphur 
with  a  little  hot  oil  of  turpentine  or  liquor  of  po- 


SULPHUR,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Hypo- 
chlorite OP  SiLPHUR.  Sulphuris  Chix>ridum. 
Prep.  Spread  washed  sulphur^hinly  on  the  bottom 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  other  chamber,  and  pass  chlo- 
rine slowly  over  it  till  fully  saturated.  This  com- 
pound has  been  recommended  for  internal  use  by 
Derksengi,  especially  in  old  gouty  aflections  com- 
bined with  pains  in  the  stomach  ;  and  also,  with  a 
salutary  effect,  in  severe  nervous  fever,  when  it  is 
taken  dissolved  in  ether,  in  doses  of  10  drops,  with 
old  Hungary  wine.  It  is  used  externally  in  P«o- 
riasis  inveterala.  < 

SULPHURET.  Syn.  Sulphuretum,  (Lat.) 
Sulphurets  are  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  elec- 
tro-positive or  inflammable  bodies.  They  are  either 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and 
sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  in  a  covered 
crucible ;  hy  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ide and  sulphur ;  by  depriving  a  sulphate  of  the 
base  of  its  oxygen,  by  igniting  it  in  contact  with 


charcoal ;  or  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  the  baso  b? 
sulphureted  hydrogen  or  a  soluble  metallic  ■ol- 
phuret  The  sulphurets  are  mostly  opaqne,  lirit« 
tie,  fusible,  semi-metallic  bodies ;  those  of  mevcmj 
and  arsenic  are  volatile,  and  those  of  the  aJka^ 
and  the  earths  soluble  in  water.  The  same  pria- 
ciples  of  nomenclature  are  adopted  in  deacriboig 
the  sulphurets  as  are  employed  to  designate  the 
oxides  and  saltsu 

SULPHURETS  OF  ANTIMONY.— 1.  {Ses- 
quisulphuret  SulphureU  Antimonii  Sesqm- 
sulphuretum,  P.  L.  Antimonii  Suiphtiretum,  P. 
D.)  This  is  the  black  antimony  of  commeicev— 
2.  (Bisulphuret.)  Formed  by  transmitting  sd- 
phureted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  antiimiii- 
ous  acid,  in  muriatic  acid.  (Rose.) — 3.  (PernUpku- 
ret)    As  the  last,  but  employing  antimonic  acid^ 


(Rose.)  T^  golden  sulphuret,  prepared  by 
ing  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  sulphur,  in  a  sok- 
tion  of  potassa,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid,  ii 
also  a  persulphuret  (Liebig.) — 4.  {OxytulpkttreL 
Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  P.  L.  Ant.  Sulpkm" 
return  Aureum  ?  P.  £.  Sulphttr  Antimoni^tum 
Fuscum,  P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sesqoisiiiphuivt 
of  antimony  Jvij  ;  solution  of  potasaa,  2  quarts ; 
water  2  gallons ;  simmer  for  2  houta,  frequently 
stirring,  and  adding  water  to  supply  that  lost  fay 
evaporation  ;  fitter,  precipitate  with  dilute  sulpho- 
ric  acid,  wash,  and  dry.---5.  {Golden  Sulpiuret) 
By  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  and  deposite  ili 
kermes  before  adding  the  acid.  This  is  the  per- 
sulphuret. 

Remarks.  The  oxysulphuret  o{  the  pharmaoo- 
pceia  is  a  deep  orange  red  powder,  "  totally  sol ubis 
in  nitrornuriatic  acid,  emitting  sulphureted  faydio- 
gen."  (P.  L.)  It  is  *'  tasteless ;  twehre  times  ifei 
weight  of  muriatic  acid,  aided  by  heat,  dasoives 
most  of  it,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  and  leav- 
ing a  little  sulphur."  (P.  E.)  The  oxysulphuret 
of  the  shops  has  a  brighter  color  than  that  of  the 
pharmacopceia,  and  is  made  by  boiling  solphor 
along  with  the  sesquisulphuret,  at  the  same  tims 
using  more  alkali.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  persulphuret 
above  noticed.  (See  3  and  5.)  The  term  GUdtn 
Sulphuret  is  wrongly  applied  by  the  Ed.  CoUefc. 
The  red  antimony  ore  of  minerftlogists,  Iner, 
glass,  and  crocus  of  antimony,  and  Kermes  mai- 
eral,  are  also  oxysulphurets  of  antimony,  varying 
chiefly  in  color  and  state  of  aggregation.  *«*  Oxy- 
sulphuret of  antimony  P.  L.  is  alterative  m  daia 
of  1  to  4  grs. ;  emetic  in  doses  of  5  to  20  gia ;  it 
is  given  in  skin  and  liver  diseases,  glandular  en* 
largements,  rheumatism,  &c. 

SULPHURETED  HYDROGEN.  Syn.  Hr- 
drosulphuric  Acid.  Sulphohtdric  Acio.  Hb- 
PATic  Ga&  a  gaseous  compound  of  hydrcvea  bo4 
sulphur,  first  chemically  examined  byScht-ele,  in 
1777.  Prep. — 1.  Sesquisulphuret  of  antixL.<Hiy  1 
part ;  strong  muriatic  acid,  4  or  5  parts ;  mix  io  a 
glass  retort,  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
collect  the  evolved  gas,  either  over  mercury,  or  in 
bottles,  like  chloriue. — ^2.  From  protosulphuret  of 
iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  of 
water. — 3.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  sulphur^  sf 
lime  or  potassium.  * 

Remarks.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  ctAoiUm 
gas,  possessing  a  powerful  odor  of  rotten  e^^;  ip^ 
gr.  1*1912 ;  under  a  pressure  of  17  atmospbeiei^at 
50^  it  is  liquid ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water,  fimninf 
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Uqmid  nUphuteUd  hydrogen^  or  hydromlphurie 
meid.  It  10  a  powerful  peiion.  An  atmospllere 
eontaiDing  1 -1500th  of  this  gas  ioBtantly  killed  a 
Hnall  bird ;  1- 1000th  killed  a  large  dog,  and 
1 -250th  a  horse.  (Dupnytren  and  Th^uard.)  Be- 
ing (KMiaiderably  denser  than  ahr,  it  may  be  poured 
lirom  its  generating  bottle  into  cavities,  a  scheme 
■uocessfully  employed  by  M.  Th^nard  to  destroy 
rats  in  their  holes,  a  method  equally  applicable  to 
other  vermin.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  odor,  and  by  its  blackening  moist 
caurbonate  of  lead,  and  tarnishing  silver,  and  also 
by  its  precipitating  arsenious  acid  yellow,  tartar 
emetic  orange,  and  the  salts  of  lead  black.  It 
forms  saline  compounds  with  the  alkalis,  and  the 
earths  termed  Hydroeulphates  or  Hydroeulphu- 
r*t0,  and  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  from 
■olutioiis  of  most  of  the  metals ;  hence  its  value  as 
a  test.  Air  containing  1 -20,000th  part  of  pure 
hydrogen  will  sensibly  blacken  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
buiphureted  hydrogen  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
the  9ulpkureou9  mineral  watert. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  Sym  Oil  or  Vitriol. 
Vitriolic  Acid.  Acid  Sulphuriqub,  (Fr.) 
^^CHWBPBU&iTRB,  (Ger.)  Acidum  Sulphuricum  ; 
A.  ViTRiOLicoM,  (Lat)  This  acid,  which  has  been 
khown  ever  since  the  7th  century,  is  made  by 
bringing  the  fumes  arising  from  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  into  contact  with  those  evolved 
from  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that 
the  former  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  series  of 
leaden  chambers,  having  a  little  water  on  the  floor, 
lo  abaorb  the  acid,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  gas.  Bulphuric  acid  is  only  made  on 
the  laige  scale.  Fuming,  or  Nordkausen  8ulphu- 
Tie  aeid  is  made  by  distilling  calcined  sulphate  of 
iron  in  an  earthen  retort  By  heating  this  acid  in 
a  glass  retort,  anhydrouo  sulphuric  aeid  distils 
over. 

Prop,,  U9e8,  ^e.  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid 
is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  resembling  asbestos ; 
deliquesces  and  fumes  in  the  air  ;  melts  at  66^  ; 
boils  at  about  105°  ;  does  not  redden  dry  litmus 
paper;  sp.  gr.  1*97  at  78°. — Fuming  Sulphuric 
Acid  is  an  oily,  dark  brown,  fuming  liquid  ;  sp.  gr. 
1'9< — Oil  op  Vitriol  {Acidum  Sulphuricum,  P. 
L.  Sl  £.,  A.  Sulph.  Venale,  P.  D.)  is  a  coloilesB, 
odoriess,  acrid,  and  corrosive  liquid,  the  general 
properties  of  which  are  well  known.  Its  sp.  gr.  at 
l>0°  should  never  be  greater  than  1*8455,  or  lees 
than  1*840.  It  is  immediately  colored  by  contact 
with  organic  matter.  "  It  is  free  from  color ;  sp. 
gr.  1*8^ ;  what  remains  after  the  acid  is  distilled 
to  dryness,  does  not  exceed  ^^  part  of  its  weight. 
IMluted  sulphuric  acid  is  scarcely  colored  by  sul- 
phureted hydrogen."  (P.  L.)  "  Diluted  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  only  a  scanty  muddiness 
arises,  and  no  orange  fumes  escape."  (P.  E.)  The 
commercial  acid  frequently  contains  nitrous  acid; 
arsenic,  and  saline  matter.  The  fint  may  be  re- 
moved by  adding  about  1^  grs.  of  sugar  to  each  fluid 
ounce  of  the  acid,  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling 
point,  and  continuing  the  heat  till  the  dark  color 
at  firat  produced  shall  have  disappeared,  when  it 
should  be  distilled ;  the  second,  by  adding  a  little 
iulphnret  of  barhim,  or  copper-foil,  to  the  acid, 
agitating  the  mixtnre  well,  and  after  repose  de- 


canting and  distilling ;  the  last  is  removed  by  siiii^ 
pie  rectification.  The  distillation  is  most  colivS' 
niently  conducted,  on  the  small  scale,  in  a  glass 
retort,  containing  a  few  platinum  chips,  and  heat* 
ed  by  a  sand-bath  or  gas  flame,  rejecting  the  first 
f  Jbs  that  comes  over.  (P.  E.)  The  capacity  of 
the  retort  should  be  4  to  8  times  as  great  as  the 
volume  of  the  acid,  and  connected  with  a  large 
tubular  receiver,  by  a  loosely-fitting  glass  tube,  4 
feet  long  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diaineter.  The  re- 
ceiver should  not  be  surrounded  with  cold  water. 
(Ure.)  Fragments  of  glass  may  be  substituted  for 
platiua.  The  redistilled  acid  is  colorless  ;  density 
1*845,  (1*842,  Ure  ;)  "  dilution  causes  no  muddi- 
ness ;  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  redden- 
ing at  the  line  of  contact  when  poured  over  IL" 
(P.  E.)  Sulphuric  acid  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  from  its  superior  affinity  to  disengage 
most  of  the  other  acidb  from  their  saline  combina- 
tions. In  the  diluted  state  it  is  used  in  medicine. 
When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison. 
The  antidotes  are  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia,  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potjEish,  mixed  with  water,  or  any 
bland  diluenL  The  teats  for  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  already  noticed.     (See  Sulpiiatr.) 

Estim,  The  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is  most 
correctly  ascertained  by  its  power  of  saturating 
bases ;  but  in  commerce  it  is  usually  determined 
from  its  sp.  gr.   See  Acidimetry. 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Dry 
Sulphuric  Acid  in  100  parts  of  the  Dilute  Acid 
at  different  Densities,  by  Dr.  Ure. 


Liquid. 

8p.  Gr. 

Dry. 

Liq. 

67 

Bfk.  Gr. 

Dry. 

100 

1-8485 

81*54 

1-5648 

54*63 

99 

1*8475 

80*72 

66 

1-5503 

53*82 

98 

1-8460 

79*90 

65 

1*5390 

53*00 

97 

1-8439 

79*09 

64 

1-5280 

52*18 

96 

1-8410 

78*28 

63 

1*5170 

51*37 

95 

1*8376 

77*46 

62 

1*5066 

50*55 

94 

1-8336 

76-65 

61 

1-4960 

49-74 

93 

1*8290 

75*83 

60 

1*4860 

48*92  . 

92 

1*8233 

75*02 

59 

1*4760 

48*11 

91 

1-8179 

74*20 

58 

1*4660 

47*29 

90 

1*8115 

73*39 

57 

1-4560 

46*48 

89 

1»8043 

72*57 

56 

1-4460 

45-66 

88 

1*7962 

71*75 

55 

1-4360 

44-85 

87 

1*7870 

70*94 

54 

1*4265 

44*03 

86 

1-7774 

70*12 

53 

1*4170 

43  22 

85 

1-7673 

69*31 

52 

1*4073 

42*40 

84 

1-7570 

68*49 

51 

1-3977 

41-58 

83 

1*7465 

67*68 

50 

1-3884 

40*77 

82 

1*7360 

66-86 

49 

1*3788 

39*95 

81 

1-7245 

6605 

48 

1*3697 

39*14 

80 

1-7120 

65-23 

47 

1*3612 

38-32 

79 

1-6993 

64*42 

46 

1*3530 

37*51 

78 

1-6870 

63-60 

45 

1*3440 

36*69 

77 

1-6750 

62-78 

44 

1*3345 

35*88 

76 

1*6630 

61*97 

43 

1-3255 

35*06 

75 

1*6520 

61*15 

42 

1-3165 

34-25 

74 

1*6415 

60-34 

41 

1-3080 

33*43 

73 

1*6321 

59*52 

40 

1*2999 

32-61 

72 

1*6204 

58*71 

39 

1-2913 

31*80 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

38 

1*2826 

30*98 

70 

1*5975 

57*08 

37 

1*2740 

30*17 

69 

1-5868 

56-26 

36 

1*2654 

29*35 

68 

1*5760 

55*45 

35 

1*2672 

28-54 
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[Tablx  continued] 


Liq. 

IT 
33 
32 

31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 


Sp.  Gr. 


1-2490 
1-2409 
1-2334 
1-2260 
1-2184 
1-2108 
1-2032 
1-1956 
1-1876 
1-1792 
1-1706 
1-1626 
1-1549 
1-1480 
M410 
1-1330 
M246 


Dry. 

Liq. 
17 

27-72 

26-91 

16 

26-09 

15 

25-28 

14 

24-46 

13 

23-65 

12 

22-83 

11 

22-01 

10 

21-20 

9 

20-38 

8 

19-57 

7 

18-75 

6 

17-94 

5 

17-12 

4 

16-31 

3 

15-49 

2 

14-68 

1 

Sp.  Gr. 


Dry. 


1-1165 
1-1090 
M019 
1-0953 
1-0887 
1-0809 
1-0743 
1-0682 
1-0614 
1-0544 
1-0477 
1-0405 
1-0336 
1-0268 
1-0206 
1-0140 
1-0074 


13-86 
1305 
12-23 
11-60 
10-41 

9-78 

8-97 

8-15 

7-34 

6-52 

5-71 

4-89 

4-08 

3-26 

2-446 

1-63 

0-8154 


SULPHURIC  ACID,  (DILUTE.)  Sytu 
Spirit  of  Vitriol.    Vitriol  to  clean  Copper. 

SriRITUS  VlTRIOLL      Da  DO.  TENOie.     AciDIJM  SUL- 

PHURicuM  DiLUTUH.  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep, — 1. 
(P.  L.)  Sulphuric  acid  f  Jias ;  distilled  water 
fJxivBs;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  Ml^-2.  (P.  E.)  Sul- 
phuric acid  f  Jj  ;  water  f  Jxiij  ;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  1*090. 
— 3.  (P.  D.)  Acid  1  part ;  water  7  do.  Sp.  gr. 
l'084<--4^  (Henry's.)  Strong  acid  diluted  to  the 
sp.  gr.  1*135.  Has  the  same  saturating  power  as 
his  muriatic  and  nitric  acid.  Used  for  assays. — 5. 
{Common  Elixir  of  Vitriol.)  Water  acidulated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  q.  s.  to  render  it  grateful. 

Remarks,  f  3j  of  the  dilute  acid,  P.  L.,'  weighs 
60-7  grs.,  saturates  28  grs.  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  contains  9^  grs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  7*7 
grs.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid.  Dote.  10  to  30  drops 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  refrigerant,  to  check  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  in  skin  diseases  to  relieve  the 
itching,  in  dyspepsia,  &.c. ;  it  is  also  used  exter- 
nally. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  (AROMATIC.)  Sifn, 
Elixir  of  Vitriol.  Acid  do.  do.  Acidum  bul- 
piiURicuM  aromaticum,  (P.  E.  Sl  D.)  Prep. — 1. 
(P.  E.)  Oil  of  vitriol  fjiiiss;  rectified  spirit  Ij^ 
pints ;  mix,  add  powdered  cinnamon  Jiss ;  pow- 
dered ginger  Jj ;  digest  for  6  days,  and  filter. — 2. 
(P.  L.  1746.)  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon 
^i^^i  1  sulphuric  acid  Jiv ;  mix,  and  filter. — 3. 
(Whioiesale.)  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  1 
gallon  ;  oil  of  vitriol  1  lb. ;  mix,  and  in  a  week  fil- 
ter. Doae.  10  to  30  drops,  in  tae  same  cases  as 
the  last  preparation. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  (ALCOHOLIZED.) 
Syn.  AciDUM  sulpuuricuh  alcoholizatum.  (P. 
Cod.)    See  £au  de  Rabel. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  bul- 
PBURosuM.  This  acid  is  freely  evolved  in  the  gase- 
ous form  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air  or  dry  oxy- 
gen, and  when  the  metals  are  digested  in  hot  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  when 
chips  of  wood,  cork,  and  sawdust,  are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  pure  acid  is  best  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  copper  or  mercury ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  cheaper  meth- 
ods may  be  employed.  According  to  Berthier, 
very  pure  sulphurous  acid  may  be  freely  obtained 


by  heating  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  Mack  oxide 
of  ihanganese  and  12  or  14  parts  of  sulphar  in  c 
glass  retort.  The  gas  should  be  collected  over 
mercury,  or  received  into  water  when  H  fiinni 
liquid  sulphurous  acid.  Water  absorbs  30  times 
its  volume  of  this  gas.  Pure  liquid  sulpkurous 
acid  can  only  be  obtained  by  passing  the  pure  dry 
gas  through  a  glass  tube  surrounded  by  a  freezog 
mixture.  Its  sp.  gr.  b  1*45  ;  boiling  point  14°  F. ; 
it  causes  intense  cold  by  its  evaporation.  With 
the  bas<M  sulphurous  acid  forms  salts  called  Scl- 
phites,  {sulphis,  Lat)  Use.  To  bleach  silks, 
woollens,  straw,  &c.,  and  to  remove  T^netabie 
stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen. 

SUMACH.  This  dye-stuff  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
substitute  for  galls.  With  a  mordant  of  acetate 
of  iron,  it  gives  gray  or  black ;  with  tin  or  acetate 
of  alumina,  yeUato  ;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc  a 
yellowish  brown  ;  alone  it  gives  a  gKenkh  fawn- 
color. 

SUPPOSITORY.  Syn,  SirpposiTORfUM,  {ImL, 
from  sub,  under,  and  ponoj  to  place.)  A  medicine 
placed  in  the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  remaining 
there,  and  dissolving  gradually.  The  mode  of  pro- 
portioning the  doses  has  been  noticed  in  the  article 
Eneua. 

SUPPOSITORY  FOR  WORMS.  Syn,  Sep. 
anthelmintigum.  Prep.  (Swediaur.)  Aloes  3iv; 
common  salt  3iij  ;  flour  3ij  ;  honey  q.  s.  to  make  a 
stiff  mass  ;  divide  into  proper-shaped  pieces  weigh- 
ing 15  gra.  each.     One  to  be  used  after  a  steoL 

SUPPOSITORY  FOR  PILES-  Syn.  Sot. 
B^MORRiioiDALB.  S.  sEOATivuBff.  Prep. — 1.  (El- 
lis.) Powdered  opium  2  grs. ;  soap  10  gn. ;  mix. 
— %  Powdered  opium  2  gn. ;  finely-powdered  galls 
10  grs. ;  spermaceti  cerate  3j  ;  mix. — 3.  Extracts 
of  opium  and  stramonium,  of  each  i  gr. ;  cocoa 
nut  butter  3ij  ;  mix.  Used  when  the  pScs  are 
very  painful. 

SUPPOSITORY,  PURGATIVE.  Sya-  Sof. 
CATUARTicuH. — 1.  Soap  3j  ;  elaterium  2  gra.;  nn^ 
As  a  strong  purge. — 2.  (Nieman.)  Soap  ^j ;  com- 
mon salt  3j  ;  honey  q.  s. ;  mix.    As  a  mild  catbaitia 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION,  {from  ktmg^ 
ing.)  In  cases  where  a  body  is  found  in  a  soi- 
pended  state,  and  life  is  seemingly  extinct,  tto 
chief  remedy  consists  in  cupping  the  temples  m 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  relieving  the  head 
of  the  blood  which  accumulates  ui  its  supcific^ 
veins  in  consequence  of  the  ligature.  Where  the 
body  is  cold,  from  having  b^n  long  Boapended, 
friction,  and  the  other  means  used  for  restoring  the 
animal'  heat  in  drowned  persons,  should  be  likewise 
resorted  to.  Electricity  or  galvanism  may  aibs 
be  of  service.  See  Animation,  subpended,  and 
Drowning. 

SWEINFURTH  GREBN.  Syn,  Vert  m 
MiTis.  Vienna  Green.  Prep^ — 1.  Acetate  oi 
copper  and  araenious  acid,  equal  parts;  disMhe 
each  separately  in  the'  least  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  mix  ;  an  olive  green  precipiitate  ^Ib, 
which  is  a  good  permanent  color  ;  but  which,  by 
boiling  the  liquor  from  5  to  8  minutes,  changes  to  a 
dense  granular  superb  green  powder. — 2.  Instead 
of  boiling  the  solution  containing  the  precipitate, 
let  it  cool  and  stand  for  several  hours,  till  the  pow- 
der assumes  a  granular  and  beautiful  tint^-^ 
(Kastner.)  Arsenious  acid  8  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water 
as  before  ;  verdigris  9  or  10  lbs.,  diffused  thiw^ 
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water  at  1530®  and  the  pap  paned  throu^^h  a  sieye ; 
mix  the  latter  with  the  former  solution,  arid  set 
aside  till  the  reaction  of  the  in^dients  produces 
the  proper  8hade.^-4.  Digest  Scheele's  green  in 
acetic  acid,  ^f^*  A  very  fine  green  pigment.  The 
ase  of  more  arsenic  turns  it  on  the  yellow!^  green, 
and  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  takes 
off  the  blue  color.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixed 
liquids  are  set  aside  should  be  covered  to  prevent  a 
premature  crystallization  on  the  surface.  SekeeWa 
green  is  also  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
MitiB  green. 

SYDENHAM'S  LENITIVE.  Prep.  Coarse- 
ly-powdered rhubarb  3iij  ;  tamarinds  Jij  ;  senna 
jss ;  coriander  seeds  3ij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  3  hours,  and  strain.  An  excellent 
stomachic  and  laxative.  Doee,  1  to  4  tablespoon- 
fals  or  more. 

SYNAPTASE.  Syn.  Emulsine.  The  white 
part  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  Amygdaline  converts  it  into  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  prussic  acid.  17  grs.  of  amygdaline 
dissolved  in  f  §  of  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds, 
yield  a  liquid  containing  1  gr.  of  anhydrous  hydro- 

?ranic  acid,  which^oes  not  require  to  be  distilled, 
bis  solution  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
dilute  prussic  acid  and  bitter  almond  water.  100 
grs.  of  amygdaline  yield  47  grs.  of  raw  oil,  and  5*9 
grs.  of  aniiydrons  hydrocyanic  acid.    (Liebig.) 

SYLVIC  ACID.  Syv,  Silvic  Acid.  A  crys- 
talline substance  extracted  from  rosin  by  weak  al- 
cohol, and  purified  by  stronger  alcohol.  It  is  dis- 
tiagubhed  from  pinic  acid  by  its  iusolubiltty  in  cold 
alcohol  sp.  gr.  0*883.  With  alkalb  it  fonns  salts 
called  tylvatee,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

TALLOW  AND  OTHER  FATS  are  com- 
monly purified  by  melting  them  along  with  water, 
passing  the  mixed  fluids  through  a  sieve,  and  let- 
ting the  whole  cool  slowly,  when  a  cake  of  cleansed 
hi  is  obtained. — Another  plan  is  to  keep  the  tal- 
low melted  for  some  time,  along  with  about  2}  of 
oil  of  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  employing 
constant  agitation,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool 
dowly  ;  then  to  remelt  the  cake  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  and  to  wash  it  well. — Another 
method  is  to  blow  steam  for  some  time  through  the 
melted  fat.  By  either  this  or  the  preceding  pro- 
cess a  white  hard  tallow  may  be  obtained.  Some 
pertone  add  a  little  nitre  to  the  melted  fat,  and 
afterwards  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  Others  boil  the 
fat  along  with  water  and  a  little  dilute  nitric  or 
chromic  adid,  and  afterwards  wash  it  well  with 
water.     (See  Oils,  Fixei>.) 

TANGHININE.  a  crystallizable  substance 
extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  Tanghinia 
Madagascariensis  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  re- 
moved by  pressure.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether  ;  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous. 

TANNIN.  Syn.  Tan.  Tannic  Acid.  Qtrsa- 
orrANNic  Aero.  Tannin,  {Fr.)  Gerbstoff,  {Oer.) 
AciDtTM  Tannicum,  (Lot.)  A  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  named  from  its  pow^r  of  converting  the 
■kins  of  animals  into  leather. 

Prep.  I.  By  percolation,  in  a  close  vessel,  from 
Manely  powdered  galls  and  sulphuric  ether,  that 
kit  been  previously  agitated  with  water.    In  34 


hours  the  percolated  liquid  will  be  found  divided 
into  two  portions  ;  the  lower  and  heavier  being  a 
watery  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  upper  an 
ethereal  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  coloring  mat- 
ter. Fresh  ether  must  be  passed  through  the  pow- 
der as  long  as  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid  con- 
tinues to  augment  The  two  fluids  are  now  sep- 
arated, and  after  the  heavier  one  has  been  well 
washed  with  ether,  it  is  gently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  preferably  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  over  sulphuric  acid.    Prod.  About  40j. 

II.  To  a  hot  infusion  of  galls  add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  agitate,  filter,  and  precipitate 
the  filtered  liquor  by  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
half  its  weight  of  water ;  in  one  hour  decant  the 
clear,  precipitate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  wash 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  press 
between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dissolve 
in  pure  water ;  gradually  add  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  digest  till  the  sulpho-taiinate  is  all  decom* 
posed,  filter,  and  evaporate  ;  powder  the  dry  mass, 
digest  in  ether,  and  evaporate  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, as  before. 

III.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  galls  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  avoiding 
excess-;  wash  with  iee-cold  water,  dissolve  in  di- 
lute acetic  acid,  filter,  precipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  suspend  it 
in  water,  decompose  it  by  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  in  vacuo  or  over 
sulphuric  acid. 

Prope.,  Uses,  ^e.  The  uses  of  tannin  in  the 
preparation  of  leather  are  well  known.  In  the 
pure  state  it  is  perfectly  white,  but  acquires  a  yel- 
low color  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  power- 
fully astringent,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  its  solution,  is  converted  into 
ellagic,  gallic,  and  carbonic  acids.  When  heated 
in  the  dry  state,  metagallic  and  pyrogallic  acids 
are  formed.  It  unites  with  the  bases  forming  salts 
called  tannateSt  which  are  characterized  by  stri- 
king a  deep  black  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  (ink.) 
Tannic  acid  and  gelatin  are  mutually  used  as 
tests  of  each  other ;  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate 
is  formed  whenever  these  substances  meet  in  so- 
lution. When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  dropped  into 
another  of  gelatin,  thick  flocks  are  precipitated, 
but  redissolve  when  heated  with  the  supernatant 
fluid.  The  following  is  a  useful  and  simple  form 
for  preparing  thn  test : — Infuse  1  oz.  of  pounded 
galls  in  4  oz.  of  water  for  several  hours;  strain 
with  pressure.  Add  to  the  turbid  fluid  2  oz.  of 
common  salt,  and  filter.  The  filtrate  retains  its 
transparency  and  power  of  precipitating  gelatin 
for  years.  (Chem.  Gaz.)  Taimie  acid  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  an  astringent  in  medicine. 

TANTALUM.  Syn.  Columbium.  A  rare 
metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchet  in  1801  in  a 
mineral  from  Massachusetts,  and  by  M.  Ekeberg 
in  1803  in  tantalite.  It  exists  in  most  of  its  ores 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  fusing  the  ore  with  3  or  4  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolving  out  the 
resulting  columbate  or  tantalate  of  potassa  with 
water,  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  hydrated  eolumhic  or  tantalic  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  m  water,  but  readily  unites  with  the 
alkalis  forming  salts  termed  columhates  or  tanta- 
lates,  which  are  crystallizable.    It  b  soluble  in 
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hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  solution,  by  evaporation 
at  76®,  depofiites  crystals  of  terfluoride  of  Colum- 
bium. — Metallic  Columbium  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  potassium  with  the  double  fluoride  of  po- 
tbssium  and  columbium  in  the  way  described  for 
silicon.  (Berzelius.)  —  Oxide  of  Columbium  is 
formed  by  exposing  columbic  acid,  in  a  cracible 
lined  with  charcoal  and  luted,  for  4^  houro  to  an 
intense  heat  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and 
by  fusion  with  potash  or  nitre  is  converted  into 
columbic  acid. 

TARRAS.  Syn.  Terras.  A  volcanic  pro- 
duct resembling  puzzolene  that  imparts  to  mortar 
the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Several 
other  argilio-ferrugiuous  minerals  possess  the  same 
power,  and  are  used  under  this  term. 

TARTAR,  AMMONIATED.  Syn.  Tar- 
TRATK  OF  Potash  and  Ammonia.  Ammonio-tar- 
tratk  of  Potabsa.  Prep.  Neutralize  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  with  ammonia,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Very  soluble  in  water.  A  favorite 
laxative  on  the  Continent  This  is  frequently 
called  soluble  cream  of  tartar.  * 

TARTAR,  BORAXATED.  Syn.  Soluble 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Borotartratk  of  Potassa. 
Tartarus  boraxatub.  Crbmor  Taktari  bolubi- 
us.  Tartris  boraxata  Potabsa  bt  Soda.  Po- 
tasses borotartras.  Prep. — 1.  Borax  2  lbs. ; 
cream  of  tartar  5  lbs.;  both  in  powder;  dissolve 
in  water,  and  evaporate. — 2.  (P.  Cod.)  Cream  of 
tartar  ^iv ;  boracic  acid  Jj ;  boiling  water  lb.  ij  ; 
dissolve,  evaporate  without  boiling,  dry  in  a  stove, 
and  powder.  A  popular  laxative  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

TARTAR  EMETIC.  Syn.  Tartarizbd  An- 
timony. Stibiated  Tartar.  Antimo*nio-tar- 
trate  of  Potabh.  Potassio-tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony. Potassjs  Antimonio-tartra&  Tartardb 
BMBTicus,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Antimonium  tartariza- 
TUM,  (P.  L.  1788,  1824,  and  P.  E.)  Antimonii 
potasbio-tartras,   (P.  L.  1836.)     Antimonii  et 

PoTASSwB   TARTRAS   sivs   TaRTARUM    EMBTICUM,   (P. 

D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny and  nitre,  powdered,  of  each,  lb.  ij  ;  add  grad- 
ually muriatic  acid  ffiv,  and  ignite  the  powder 
spread  on  an  iron  plate  ;  powder  the  residue  when 
cold,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  water  till  the  latter 
passes  qff  tasteless,  then  mix  the  powder  with  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  Jxiv,  and  boil  for  1  hour  in  u 
gallon  of  water,  strain  while  hot,  and  set  the  li- 
quid aside  to  crystallize,  dry  the  crystals,  and 
again  evi^Mrate  the  liquor  and  crystallize. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
Jiv ;  muriatic  acid  (commercial)  1  pint ;  dissolve, 
boil  for  ^  an  hour,  filter,  and  pour  the  liquid  into 
water  5  pints ;  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash 
it  with  cold  water  on  a  filter,  and  dry  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  vapor  bath ;  then  take  of  this  precipitate 
(pxychloride  of  antimony)  §iij  ;  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash Jiv  3ij  ;  water  f  ^xxvij  ;  mix,  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  as  before. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Nitromuriatic  oxide  of  antimony 
(oxyehloride)  4  parts ;  powdered  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash 5  parts ;  distilled  water  34  parts.     As  last 

*«*  Finely-divided  tartar  emetic  may  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  M.  Hoffmann,  in  the  following 
manner : — 6  oz.  of  tartar  emetic  are  dusolved  in 
32  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solutiou  precipi- 
tated with  64  oz.  of  aloohoL    The  Iobb  in  tartar 


emetic  does  i^ot  amount  to  more  than  hatf  a 
drachm,  and  the  alcohol  is  reobtained  by  Pulia- 
tion. (Jahr.  far  Prakt  Phaim.) 

Remarks.  Tartar  emetic  forms  white,  trasspa* 
rent  crystals,  which  become  opaque  by  ezponra 
to  the  air.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetisti,  thco  as- 
tringent, and  metallic.  It  dissolves  in  14^  parts 
of  water  at  60^,  and  in  2^  parts  at  213^  ;  is  JmA 
ubJe  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  beat.  Wbca 
pure,  the  crystals  and  theur  powder  should  be  ptT" 
fectly  white,  and  the  precipitate,  formed  by  a<id> 
ing  to  its  boiling  solution  a  few  drops  of  sohitiaB 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  should  not  be  rBdasohcd. 
If  it  is,  the  salt  is  adulterated  with  cream  d  tar- 
tar. (Hennel.)  Pure  tartar  emetic  is  *'  totally  sol- 
nble  in  water,  no  undissolved  bitartrate  of  potaik 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  and  sulphureted  faydrogca 
being  added,  a  reddish-colored  precipitate  is  ob- 
tain^. Neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of 
silver  precipitates  its  (dilute)  solntion.  Nitric  wsai 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  is  red'asoived  1^ 
excess  of  the  precipitant"  (P.  L.)  "Its  solntioi 
is  not  affected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potaaanm.  Di^ 
solved  in  40  parts  of  water,  the  solution  is  not  af- 
fected by  its  own  volume  of  I  solution  of  8  pem 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  32  parts  of  water,  and  15 
parts  of  acetic  acid."  (P.  E.)  For  other  tests, 
Antimony. 

Dose.  As  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic, 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  gr. ;  as  a  nauseant,  ^  to 
^  gr. ;  as  an  emetic,  1  to  3  grs. ;  as  antiphkgiitic, 
^  to  4  grs.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonons.  Ant 
Tannin,  infusion  of  gall,  bark,  tea,  &c.,  vomiting 
being  promoted  at  the  same  time  by  dr^ikiog  co- 
piously of  tepid  water. 

TARTAR,  REDUCED.  Syn.  Cremor  Tar- 
tar! REDucTUs.  An  article  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  British  cream  of  tartar,  which  coutaios  ^th  its 
weight  ojT  more  of  bisulphate  of  potarii. 

TARTAR,  SOLUBLE.  Syn.  Tartaruhso- 
LUBiLB.  Tartrate  of  Potash.  Potasbx  Tar- 
TRAB.  Prep.  Water  1  gallon ;  carbonate  oS  pet- 
ash  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add  cream  of  tartar  as  long  si 
efierveecence  arises,  filter,  evaporate,  and  cryrtil- 
iize.     Purgative.    Dose.  1  dr.  to  1  oz. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cetotaiuiei 
Acid  or  Tartar.     Aciduh  Tartaricum,  (P.  L 

E.  &.  D.)     ACIDE  TARTARiaUB,  (Ft.)     WeINSTIO- 

sauRB,  (Ger,)  Prep.  (P.  I*)  Cream  of  tartar  Ik 
iv ;  boiling  water  2  gallons ;  dissolve  by  boflii^, 
add  gradually  chalk  3[xij  3vij ;  and  when  tbe  efler- 
vescence  ceases,  add  another  like  portion  of  chalk, 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  f  Jxxviss,  or  q.  s.,  diluted 
with  water  4  pints ;  collect  the  precipitated  tar- 
trate of  lime,  and  well  wash  it  with  water,  then 
boil  it  for  15  minutes  in  dilute  sulphuric  add  7 
pints  and  fjxvij,  next  filter,  evaporate,  (to  the 
density  1*38,)  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Tlw 
crystals  must  be  dissolved  and  crystallized  a  second 
and  a  third  time. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  the  decompos- 
tion  of  the  tartar  is  usually  efi«cted  m  a  coppei 
boiler,  and  that  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  in  a  leaden 
cistern.  This  port  of  the  process  is  often  peifiMm- 
ed  by  mere  digestioh  for  a  few  days,  withont  the 
application  of  heat,  as  ordered  by  the  College. 
Leaden  or  stoneware  vessels  are  used  as  cryilal- 
lizers.  Good  cream  of  tartar  requires  26}  of  dttft, 
and  28*5J  of  dry  chloride  of  oalcinm  for  its  ptdset 
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decompomtioii.  Dry  tartrate  of  lime  requires  75} 
of  oil  of  Titriol  to  liberate  the  whole  of  the  tartaric 
aeid.  A  very  alight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
advautagwHwly  employed.  Some  manufacturezs 
bleach  the  colored  solution  of  the  6r8t  crystals  by 
treating  it  with  animal  charcoal ;  bnt  for  this  pur- 
pose the  latter  substance  should  be  first  purified 
by  digesting  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  by 
edulcorating  it  with  water,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
dull  red  heat  in  a  covered  veseel.  The  general 
management  of  this  manufacture  resembles  that 
of  citric  acid. 

Props.,  Uses,  ^e>  Tartaric  acid  forms  inodor- 
ous, sour,  scarcely  transparent  prisms,  soluble  in 
2  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  ils  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  It  contains  about  9}  of  combi- 
ned water.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  after  los- 
ing ^th  of  its  water,  is  converted  into  tartralic 
aeidy  and  by  continuing  the  heat  until  another  ^th 
of  its  water  is  driven  off,  it  is  converted  into  tar- 
trelic  (Kid ;  by  a  higher  heat  it  gives  off  all  its 
water,  and  becomes  anhydrous  and  insoluble.  By 
distiUation  it  yields  pyrotartaric  and  pyruvic  acids 
with  other  products ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  is 
wholly  dissipated.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts 
called  tartrates.  Tartaric  acid  is  chiefly  employed 
in  calico  printing,  and  in  medicine,  as  a  substitute 
for  citric  acid  and  lemon  juice,  for  the  preparation 
of  cooling  drinks  and  saline  draughts.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  sesquicarbonate  of  sMla  is  the  aUca- 
Une  salt  conmionly  employed. 

20  grs.  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid 

are  saturated  by 

*  *"  \ 

27  grs.  of  crj'stallized  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

22  grs.  of  commercial  carbonate  of  do. 

32  grs.  of  crystallized  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

38  grs.  of  da  carbonate  of  soda. 

15^  grs.  of  do.  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Pur.  and  Tests.  "  Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  sol  - 
nble  in  water,  and  the  solution  throws  down  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  from  any  neutral  salt  of  potassa. 
The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead  is 
soluble  in  nitric  acid."  (P.  L.)  By  heat  it  is  totally 
dissipated.  Tartaric  acid  is  known  to  be  such  by 
giving  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  caustic 
lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  acetate  oi  lead, 
which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  acid.  A  solution 
of  potash  causes  a  white  granular  precipitate  of 
cream  of  tartar,  soluble  by  agitation  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  when  heated,  fumes,  and  leaves 
pure  metallic  silver.  At  about  570°,  all  the  tar- 
trates are  blackened,  and  yield  a  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic odor. 

TARTRATE  OF  IRON.  Prep.  By  dissolv- 
ing the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle ammonia  converts  either  of  these  salts  into  the 
ammoniO'tartrate  of  the  peroxide  or  protoxide  of 
tron,  as  the  case  may  be.     (See  Iron.) 

TARTRALIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  distinguished 
from  tartaric  acid  by  saturating  ^th  less  base,  and 
by  forming  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 
By  heat  it  is  converted  into  tartrelie  acid.  This 
new  acid  possesses  only  half  the  neutralizing  power 
of  tartaric  acid.  In  contact  with  water  the  tar- 
trmlic  and  tartrelie  acids  and  their  salts  are  recon- 
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verted  into  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates.  Dry  tar- 
tralic, tartrelie,  and  tartaric  acida  are  isomeric 
compounds. 

TAURINE.  Obtained  along  with  choloidic 
acid  and  ammonia  when  bile  is  boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  muriatic  acid.  It  forms  white  crystalline 
needles,  sduble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

TEA.  This  useful  article  is  said  to  be  frequent- 
ly adulterated,  after  its  arrival  in  England,  with 
the  leaves  of  other  plants  ;  but  the  only  adultera- 
tion which  is  extensively  employed  at  the  present 
day,  is  mixing  it  with  a  certain  portion  of  exhaust- 
ed tea-leaves,  which  have  been  redried  and  curled. 
The  leaves  which  have  been  found  in  the  posses- 
don  of  the  manufacturers  of  imitation  tea,  are  those 
of  the  sloe  tree,  ash  tree,  elder  bush,  and  white 
thorn.  They  are  described  as  having  been  boiled, 
in  some  cases,  with  logwood,  or  scalded,  then  roll- 
ed up  and  dried,  the  green  bloom  being  given  to 
them  by  Dutch  pink  or  verditer.  The  use  of 
sheep's  dung,  verdigris,  or  copperas,  seems  a  mere 
slander.  According  to  Mr.  Warrington,  a  most 
extensive  system  of  adulteration  is  practised  in 
China,  since  the  very  numerous  specimens  he  has 
examined  have  been  obtained  from  sources  which 
renders  the  fact  of  their  having  actually  been 
brought  from  China  indisputable.  Many  samples 
are  found  not  to  contain  a  single  grain  of  tea,  be- 
ing made  up  entirely  of  other  leaves.  Green  teas 
are  for  the  most  part  spnriotis,  being  manufactured 
out  of  cheap  black  teas.  This  fraud  seems  to  be 
accomplished  with  great  dexterity,  and,  with  the 
greater  care,  the  higher  the  price  of  the  green  tea 
it  is  intended  to  imitate.  From  the  common  green 
teas  the  coloring  matter  may  be  washed  off  by  agi- 
tating the  tea  with  cold  water  and  drying  it,  when 
it  is  at  once  converted  into  black  tea  without  the 
leaf  uncurling.  On  examming  it  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  that  a  uniform  whitish  surface  is 
given  to  it,  by  means  of  what  appears  to  be  Koalin 
or  porcelain  clay,  which  also  very  conveniently 
adds  to  the  weight ;  upon  this  a  yellow  substance, 
mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  is  dusted ;  hence  the 
green  color,  which  may  thus  be  rendered  of  any 
tint  Chemical  examination  detected  the  presence 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  vege- 
table yellow-coloring  matter,  probably  turmeric. 
(Chem.  6az.)  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the 
grocers  in  England  to  impart  what  they  call  a 
"  bloom"  to  their  green  teas  by  "  rouneing"  them 
up  with  a  little  calcined  magnesia,  or  finely-pow- 
dered aluminous  earth.  The  quantity  that  ad- 
heres to  the  tea  Is  very  trifling,  but  it  greatly  im- 
proves their  appearance.  This  plan  is  not  advisa- 
ble, as  I  find  the  presence  of  even  a  very  small 
quantity  of  magnesia  in  water  lessens  its  solvent 
power  considerably,  and  consequently  tends  to 
make  the  leaves  produce  a  weaker  infusion.  It  is 
a  practice  of  this  kind,  but  carried  on  for  a  more 
dishonest  purpose,  that  is  alluded  to  above  by  Mr. 
Warrington.  Pure  China  tea  is  not  turned  black 
by  being  put  into  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  does  it  tinge  spirit  of  harts- 
horn blue.  The  infusion  is  amber-colored,  and  is 
not  reddened  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  or  spirit 
of  vitriol  to  it  *»•  Among  domestic  substitutes 
for  tea  are — ^the  leaves  c^  speedwell,  wild  german- 
der; black  currants,  syringa  or  mock  orange,  per- 
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ple-epiked  willow  herb»  sweetbrier,  cherry  tree, 
sloe,  all  of  which  are  used  for  tea,  either  singly 
or  mixed.  In  forei^  countries  a  variety  of  plants 
are  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

TEARS  OF  THE  WIDOW  OF  MALA- 
BAR.  Prep.  Plain  spirit  at  18°  B.  5  quarts; 
bruised  cloves  \  oz. ;  bruised  mace  48  grs. ;  digest 
in  a  corked  carboy  for  a  week,  add  burnt  sugar  to 
impart  a  slight  color,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  A\ 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  ^ 
gallon :  some  add  2  or  3  oz.  of  orange-flower  wa> 
ter.     A  pleasant  liquor. 

TEETH,  (THE.)  An  object  very  subservient 
to  health,  and  which  merits  due  attention,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth ;  the  care  of  which,  consider- 
ing their  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  di- 
gestion, is,  in  general,  far  from  being  sufficiently 
cultivated.  Very  few  persons,  comparatively,  wash 
their  mouths  in  the  morning,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  practised  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where  either  animal 
food  or  vegetables  are  eaten ;  for  the  former  is  apt 
to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  acidity,  both  of  them  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
W^ashing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold  water  is 
not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean, 
but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  a'dliesion 
of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  the  greatest  inportance 
in  preserviug  them  sound  and  secure.  (See  Cos- 
METfcs,  Dentifrices.) 

TELESCOPE.  Some  remarks  connected 
with  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  heads — 
Achromatism,  Glass,  Speculum,  Metal,  dLc. 

TELLURIUM,  (From  teUus,  the  earth.)  A 
rare  grayish-white  metal,  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Trans>ivania.  It  fuses  below  redness,  and  volatil- 
izes at  a  red  heat ;  sp.  gr.  6-2578 ;  with  oxygen 
it  forms  2  compoundiB.--OxiDB  of  Tellurium 
(teUuroua  acid)  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to 
the  nitric  solution,  or  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness; 
a  white  powder. — ^Telluric  Acid  is  obtained  by 
deflagrating  tellurous  acid  with  nitre,  and  decom- 
posing the  resulting  tell  urate  of  potaasa. — Tellu- 
RETBD  Hydrogen  {hydrotelluric  acid)  is  a  gase- 
ous substance  formed  by  acting  with  muriatic  acid 
on  an  alloy  of  tellurium  with  zinc  or  tin.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

TEMPERANCE  DRINKS.  (See  Lemonade, 
Orangeade,  Sherbet,  Ginger  Beer.) 

TERRACOTTA.  {Baked  clay,)  This  term 
is  applied  to  statues,  architectural  ornaments,  &c., 
made  of  pure  white  clay,  fine  sand,  and  powdered 
potsherds,  slowly  dried,  and  baked  to  a  strong 
hardness. 

TEST  FOR  ARSENIC.  Dr.  Baumann  rec- 
ommends for  detecting  small  quantities  of  arsenic, 
the  suspected  body  to  be  triturated  with  from  three 
to  six  times  its  amount  of  iron-filings,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  are  known  to  be 
free  from  aneaic,  and  heating  the  mixture  on 
charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Even  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic,  the 
odor,  at  least,  is  disengaged.  (Chem.  Gaz.)  See 
Arsenious  Acidw 

TESTING.  The  tests  both  of  the  purity  and 
presence  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  will 
be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

THEINE.    Syn.  TueYna.  A  peculiar  crystal- 


HzaUe  azotized  sufastanoe,  extracted  from  tea.  (See 
Caffeine.) 

THEBAINE.  Syn.  Paramorphia.  A  079- 
talline  substance  obtained  by  Thibourmery  fram 
an  infusion  of  opium  that  had  had  ita  naorpliia  ex- 
tracted by  acting  on  it  by  an  excess  of  lime.  The 
rendue  dissolved  in  dilate  acid,  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  yields  pure  thebaine  on  evaporation.  It 
has  a  sharp  metallic  taste,  is  fnable,  alkaline,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  with  the  weak  acids  A 
forms  salts  which  do  not  crystallize.  It  is  disUa- 
guished  from  morphia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the 
addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  1  gr.  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  acts  like  8trychnia« 
and  causes  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  minulML 
(Majendie.) 

THEOBROMINE.  A  peculiar  principle, 
obtained  by  Woskresensky  from  the  nut  of  the 
theobroma  cacao.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
nuts  in  distilled  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and 
mixing  it  with  acetate  of  lead ;  after  filtration,  the 
oxide  of  lead  being  removed  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, the  clear  liquor  is  evaporated.  A  reddicfa- 
white  Dowder. 

THERMOMETERS.  Fahrenheit'e  theimooi. 
eter  is  the  one  universally  employed  in  Fegland^ 
while  Celsius',  or  the  centigrade  scale,  is  OMd  en 
the  Continent  Reaumur's  is  another  scale  occt- 
sionally  employed.  As  reference  to  these  sealee 
are  frequently  met  with  in  books,  it  is  usefal  W 
know  their  relative  value,  and  the  method  a(  re- 
ducing the  one  to  the  other.  The  boiling-point 
of  water  is  indicated  by  212°  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
100°  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  80°  on  fhatof 
Reaumur ;  the  free  zing 'poini  of  water  marks  32® 
Fahrenheit,  and  0,  or  zero,  on  the  cenlignde  or 
Reaumur.  The  0  or  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is  32® 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degreee  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  and  divide  by  5,  and 
to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, — 

^^°^^^-h32=Fahr. 
5 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degreee  to  Centi 
grade: — 

Fabr.^32x5,^^,^ 

9 

3.  To  reduce  Reanmiu^s  to  Fahrenheit's  >^ 

^^^"'  ^  ^  4. 32  «  Fahr, 
4 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reaumur's  >— 

Fahr.^32x4^R^^„^„^ 

9 

THIONURIC  ACID.  A  white  crystalliBe 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  oa 
alloxan.  Its  saturated  solution,  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, congeals  into  a  semifluid,  ciystallins 
mass  of  uramile. 

THORINA.  Syn.  Oxide  or  Tiioricv.  A 
primitive  earth  discovyed  by  Berzelius  in  1828. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  thorite,  by 
reducing  it  to  powder,  digesting  in  muriatic  mod, 
evaporafing  to  dryness,  redissolvinff  in  dilute  acM^ 
filtering,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  thnMKb 
the  solution,  precipitating  by  [Mire  ammonia,  warn- 
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ing  the  precipitate  with  water,  disBolvingf  in  dilate 
•ulphiiric  acid,  evaporatingr  the  sotution  till  only  a 
■mall  quantity  of  fluid  remains,  collecting  the  de- 
posited sulphate  of  thorina,  washing  it  with  water, 
and  beating  it  to  redness.  *«*- White;  sp.  gr. 
9^2 ;  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  sulphuric ; 
it  is  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  and  by  expo- 
sure in  this  state  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  easily  soluble  in  the  acids  and  alka- 
Ime  carbonates.  Its  carbonate  and  subsalts  are 
akK>  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates. — ^THORiuif, 
the  metallic  base  of  thorina,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  the  chloride  of  thorium, 
and  washing  the  resulting  mass  in  water. 

TIN.  Syn,  Etain,  (Fr.)  Zinn,  (Oer.)  Stan- 
NUM,  (LaU)  JovB ;  Jupitxr,  (Ale.)  This  metal 
has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses,  (Numb., 
xxxi.  22,)  and  by  Homer,  (Iliad,  x.  25,)  and  other 
early  writers.  The  ancients  obtained  it  principal- 
ly, if  not  solely  from  Cornwall.  The  Phoenicians 
traded  with  England  for  this  metal,  at  least  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Tin  is  only  manufactured  on 
the  large  scale.  It  melts  at  442°  F.,  volatilizes  at 
a  white  heat,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  7*29.  It  evolves 
a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed,  and  when  bent  back- 
wards and  forwards,  emits  a  crackling  noise.  Its 
uses  in  the  arts  are  well  known.  In  medicine  1 
to  3  drs.  of  the  filings  or  powders,  made  into  an 
estuary  with  treacle,  are  given  in  tapeworm,  for 
2  or  3  successive  mornings,  followed  by  a  purge. 

Pur,,  Tests,  ^c.  "  It  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  acid,  yielding  a  colorless  solu- 
tion; the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potash  is 
white,  and  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant'' 
(P.  Ij.)  The  salts  of  tin  are  characterized  by  the 
following  general  properties: — 1.  Ferro-prussiate  of 
potash  gives  a  white  precipitate. — 2,  HydrosuU 
phuret  of  potash,  a  brown-black  with  the  protox- 
ide ;  and  a  go)  den -yellow  with  the  peroxide. — 3. 
Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these  8alts.^-4. 
Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  protoxide  salts  ;  a  white  with  the  perox- 
ide.— ^5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down 
metallic  tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solutions. 
— 6.  Chloride  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide 
solutions,  the  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius. — 7. 
Chloride  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange  precip- 
itate with  the  protoxide  salts. 

TIN,  IODIDES  OF.  Syn.  Stanni  Iodidum. 
Prep. — 1.  {Iodide.  Protiodiae.)  Granulated  tin, 
2  parts  ;  iodine  5  parts ;  heat  together.  A  fusible, 
brownish-red,  translucid  substance,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter.— 2.  (Periodide.)  By  dissolving  hydrated 
peroxide  of  tin  in  hydriodic  acid.  Yellow,  silky 
crystal:?. 

TIN  MORDANTS.  Prep.  I.  (Berthollet) 
Nitric  acid  at  30°  B.  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac  1 
do. ;  dissolve,  then  add  by  degrees  tin  1  part ;  and 
when  dissolved,  dilute  Uie  solution  with  ^th  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

II.  (Poerner.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each  1 
lb.;  sal  ammonia  1^  oz.;  dissolve,  then  add  by 
very  slow  degrees  pure  tin  beat  into  ribands  2  oz. 

III.  (SchefTer.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each 
2  lbs. ;  sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ;  pure  tin  4^  Oz. ;  as 
last. 

IV.  (Hellot)  Nitri?  acid  and  water,  of  each  1 


lb. ;  sal  ammoniac  1  oz. ;  nitre  \  oz. ;   dissolve, 
then  add  by  degrees  granulated  tin  2  oz. 

v.-  (Damboumey.)  Muriatic  acid,  at  17*^  B., 
4  parts ;  nitric  acid,  at  30°  B.,  1  do. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  by  degrees,  Molucca  tin  1  ^lo. 

VI.  Nitric  acid,  30°  B.,  6  parts  ;  muriatic  acid, 
17°  B.,  2  do. ;  mix,  and  add  by  degrees  grain  tin 
1  part 

VII.  Aquafortis  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac,  or 
common  salt,  1  part ;  dissolve,  and  add  grain  tin 
1  part ;  as  before.  This  is  the  common  spirit  of 
the  dyers. 

*«*  All  the  above  are  used  for  dyeing  scarlet 
See  DvBRs'  Spirit  and  Scarlet  Dye. 

TIN,  MURIATES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Proto- 
chloride  or  Protomuriate  of  Tin.)  By  transmit- 
ting muriatic  acid  gas  over  grain  tin  heated  in  a 
glass  tube.  Gray ;  solid  ;  anhydrous.  Or  by  di- 
gesting granulated  tin  in  muriatic  acid  as  long  as 
any  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  This  solution  is  used 
as  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  by  evaporation. — ^2.  (Bichloride 
of  tin.  Permuriate  of  do.)  The  pure  bichloride 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  protochlorido  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  grain 
tin  with  24  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  a 
very  volatile,  colorless  liquid  comes  over,  which 
was  formerly  called  Lihaviua'  fuming  liquor.  A 
solution  of  the  bichloride  or  permuriate  of  tin  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 
This  solution  is  much  used  by  dyers,  under  the 
name  of  Spirits  of  Tin,  Dyers*  Spirits,  Tin  Mor^ 
danti  &c.  For  this  purpose,  the  acid  is  best  made 
by  mixing  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid  with  1  part  each 
of  nitric  acid  and  water,  all  by  measure.  (Liebig.) 
The  tin  should  be  added  by  degrees,  one  portion 
being  allowed  to  dissolve  before  adding  another ; 
as  without  this  precaution  the  action  is  apt  to  be- 
come violent,  and  peroxide  of  tin  to  be  deposited. 
A  process  which  has  been  highly  recommended, 
and  seems  preferable  to  all  others,  is  to  prepare  a 
simple  solution  of  the  protochloride,  and  to  «con- 
vert  it  into  the  bichloride,  either  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  and  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine through  it — 3.  {Submuriate,  or  oxycnloride 
of  tin.)  A  white  powder,  obtained  by  pouring  a 
large  quantity  of  water  on  crystallized  protochlo- 
ride of  tin. 

TIN,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  1.  {Protoxide.) 
Precipitate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  by  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  ;  well  wash  and  dry  the  powder  at 
a  heat  under  196°,  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as 
possible.  It  is  also  formed  on  the  surface  of  melt- 
ed tin.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  the  pure  fixed 
alkalis.^ — 2.  {Sesquioxide.)  By  mixing  fresh,  moist 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  with  a  solution  of  the  neu- 
tral protochloride.  The  sesquioxide  falls  as  a  slimy 
precipitate.  (Fuchs.) — 3.  (Peroxide  of  tin.  Stan- 
nic acid.)  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic 
tin.  The  white  powder  must  be  well  washed  with 
water.  When  heated  to  low  redness,  it  turns  yel- 
low, and  becomes  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  potassa,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
to  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin.  Obtained  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  pure 
alkalis ;  its  compounds  with  the  latter  are  some- 
times called  stannates. 

TIN,  SULPHURETS  OF.  Prep.  1.  {Pro^ 
tosulphuret)      A  brittle  bluish-gray  compound. 
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obtained  by  agitating  melted  tin  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphur,  in  a  close  vessel. — 2.  (Sesquu 
9ulphuret.)  By  heating  the  protosalphuret  along 
with  ^  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  to  low  redness. — 
3.  (Bisulphuret.  Mosaic  gold.  Aurum  Musi' 
vum.  Do.  Mosaicum.) — a.  (Berzelius.)  Peroxide 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  of  each  2  parts  ;  sal  ammoniac 
1  part ;  mix,  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a 
glass  or  earthenware  retort,  till  sulphurous  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved. — h»  (Marquis  de  Bullion.) 
Tin  and  mercury,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix,  add  to  the 
amalgam  sulphur  6  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  4  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  3  houre  on  a  sand 
heat  60  as  to  render  the  bottom  of  the  matrass 
obscurely  red. — c.  (Chaptal.)  As  the  last,  but 
expose  the  matrass  to  a  naked  fire,  and  apply  a 
violent  heat,  when  the  mixture  will  take  fire,  and 
a  sublimate  form  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  beautiful  aurum  musivum,  in 
hexagonal  plates. — d.  Tin  filings,  sulphur,  sal  am- 
moniac, equal  parts  ;  sublime.  *«*  In  these  sub- 
limations, if  the  fire  is  too  great,  only  a  gray  snl- 
phuret  of  tin  is  obtained.  Used  as  a  metallic  gold 
color  in  varnish-work  and  sealing-wax. 

TINNING.  Proe.  1.  Plates  or  vessels  of  brass 
or  copper,  boiled  with  a  solution  of  stannate  of 
potassa,  mixed  with  turnings  of  tin,  become,  in 
the  couree  of  a  few  minutes,  covered  with  a  firm- 
ly-attached layer  of  pure  tin. — 2.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  boiling  the  articles  with  tin  filings 
and  caustic  alkali,  or  cream  of  tartar.  In  the  above 
way  chemical  vessels  made  of  copper  or  brass  may 
be  easily  and  perfectly  tinned. 

TINCTURE.  Syn.  Teinture  ;  Alcoole, 
{Fr.)  Tinctura,  (La/.,  from  tingo,  to  dye.)  A 
spirituous  solution  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
substances.  The  merit  of  having  invented  tinc- 
tures is  usually  assigned  to  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova, 
who  was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  employed  alcohol  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  active  principles  of  vegetable 
matter.  Prep.  "  Tinctures  are  usually  prepared 
by  reducing  the  solid  ingredients  to  small  frag- 
ments, coarse  powder,  or  fine  powder,  macerating 
them  for  7  days  or  upwards  in  proof  or  rectified 
spirit,  straining  the  solution  through  linen  or  calico, 
(or  paper,)  and  finally  expressing  the  residuum 
strongly,  to  obtain  what  fluid  is  still  retained  in  the 
mass.  They  are  also  prepared  by  the  method  oi 
displacement  or  percolation."  (P.  E.)  "  All  tinc- 
tures should  be  prepared  in  close  glass  (or  stone- 
ware) vessels,  and  be  shaken  frequently  during  the 
process  of  maceration."  (P.  L.)  Cooper's  patent 
jars  are  very  convenient  for  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  as  they  are  made  with  wide  mouths, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  and  yet  may  be 
closed  in  an  instant,  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty as  an  ordinary  stoppered  bottle.  Tinctures 
are  better  clarified  by  repose  than  by  filtration,  as 
in  the  latter  case  a  considerable  portion  is  retained 
by  the  medium,  and  lost  by  evaporation.  In  ordi- 
nary cat>e8,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  allow  the  tincture 
to  settle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  pour  off  the 
clear  supernatant  portion  through  a  funnel  loosely 
choked  with  a  piece  of  sponge  or  tow,  to  keep  back 
any  floating  fragments  of  straw  or  other  light  sub- 
stances ;  after  which  the  remaining  foul  portion  of 
the  liquid  may  be  filtered  through  paper.     When 


it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  filter  a  tinctore,  ani 
the  quantity  is  large,  conical  bags  should  be  on* 
ployed.  The  filtration  should  be  conducted  m 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  double  purpose  of'  les- 
sening the  amount  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  fluid.  Tinctures  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air  frequently  lose  thebr  transparency 
within  a  few  days  after  being  filtered,  owing  to  tbs 
oxidlzoment  and  precipitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  matter  previously  held  in  solution.  Rennooi 
and  oily  tinctures,  as  those  of  myrrh,  toln,  and 
lavender,  (comp.,)  may  be  usually  restored  to  their 
former  brightness  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  ol 
spirit,  equal  to  that  they  have  lost  by  evaporation ; 
but  many  tinctures  resist  this  mode  of  treatment, 
and  require  refiltering.  Ethereal  tinctures  are  beat 
prepared  by  percolation,  and  should  be  both  made 
and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles. 

Uses,  ^e.    Tinctures,  from  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol they  contain,  are  nec^sarily  administered 
in  small  doses,  unless  in  cases  where  stimulants 
are  indicated.    The  most  important  and  osefnl  of 
them  are  those  that  contain  very  active  ingredieots, 
snch  as  the  tinctures  of  opium,  foxglove,  hemkwk, 
henbane,  &c.     In  many  instances,  the  solvent, 
even  in  doses  of  a  few  fluid  drachms,  often  acts 
more  powerfully  on  the  living  s^nstem,  than  the 
principles  it  holds  in  solution.     In  ordinar}*  eases, 
this  action,  when  continued  for  smne  time,  pro* 
duces  the  same  deleterious  eflects  as  the  habitoai 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  pernicious  custom  of  dram-drinkmg.  Wbe« 
the  action  of  a  substance  is  the  reverse  o[  stims- 
lant,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  exhibited  in  tbrn 
form,  unless  the  dose  be  so  small  that  the  operation 
of  the  spirit  cannot  be  taken  into  aceoont ;  as  in 
the  tinctures  of  foxglove  and  o{Mam,  lor  example. 
The  chief  use  of  this  class  of  preparatbas,  there- 
fore, is  to  enable  infoMons  and  decoctions,  to  which 
they  are  added,  to  sit  lighter  on  the  stomach,  or 
to  add  to  them  some  active  princii^e  which  water 
is  incapable  of  extracting.    They  are  also  useful 
as  means  of  preserving  the  active  ingredients  of 
drugs  without  alteration. 

Qual.  The  tinctures  of  the  shops  are  usually 
very  uncertain  and  inferior  preparations.  Not  oo^ 
is  their  manufacture  carelessly  conducted,  with- 
out reference  to  the  respective  characters  of  their 
ingredients,  but  the  ingredients  themselves  are 
usually  deficient  in  strength  and  quantity.  It  is  a 
general  practice  among  the  druggists  to  substitute 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  s|Hrit  of  wine 
and  water,  or  a  spirit  of  about  26  u.  p.,  for  proof 
spirit ;  and  a  mixture  of  2  gallons  of  water  with  5 
gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  for  rectified  spirit  The 
dry  ingredients  are  also  usually  selected  from  such 
as  are  unfit  for  sale.  In  some  wholesale  drag- 
houses  it  is  a  general  practice  to  make  all  their 
simple  tinctures  (except  those  that  are  of  a  veiy 
active  or  valuable  kind,  as  laudanum,  for  instance) 
with  1  lb.  of  the  dry  ingredient  to  the  gaUoo  of 
spirit.  Appearance  b  the  object  which  is  akme 
aimed  at,  without  reference  to  quality.  If  tbe 
tincture  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  has  a  good 
color,  the  conscience  of  the  seller  and  the  stomach 
of  the  consumer  are  alike  satisfied.  Verily,  im* 
agination  must  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  ^yml 

TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE.     Syn.  Tocw- 
RA  AcoNiTi  Recentis.    Prcp.  (p.  dod.)    IMl 
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leaves  of  aconite,  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  and 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts ;  macerate  for 
15  days,  press,  and  filter.  *«*  In  the  same  way 
tinctures  are  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  bel- 
la  donna  f  foxglove,  hemlock,  henbane,  strong' 
wcented  lettuce,  {laetuca  virosat)  ttramonium, 
trailing  poiwn  oak,  (rhuo  toxicodendron,)  mug- 
wort,  {artemieia  vulgaris,)  colchicum  corms, 
9q  air  ting  cucumber,  (tf^omordica  elaterium,)  ja- 
cobea,  white  poppy,  taraxacum,  ^c,  ^c.  These 
tinctures  {preserved  vegetable  juices,  alcohola- 
tures)  are  stronger  than  those  prepared  from  the 
dried  plants,  and  are  not  to  be  used  except  when 
expressly  ordered.  Another  mode  of  preparing 
them  is  to  express  the  juice  from  the  bruised  leaves, 
add  to  it  the  spirit,  and  filter.  The  former  metiiod, 
adopted  in  the  Paris  Codex,  is  preferred  by  M. 
Soubeiran  as  affording  more  uniform  products. 
(See  Vboetablb  Juices.) 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  Tinctura 
Aloes,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Aloes, 
(hepatic,)  coarsely  powdered,  Jj ;  extract  of  liquor- 
ice ^iij ;  water  1^  pints;  rectified  spirit  i  pi°^ 
macerate  4  day&  Purgative  and  stomachic.  t)ose. 
i  to  I  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
TiNCT.  Aloes  Composita,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  T. 
Aloes  bt  MvRRHiE,  (P.  E.)  Euxia  Profrieta- 
Tia  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Aloes,  (hepatic,)  coarsely 
powdered,  Jiv  ;  hay  saffron  ^ij  ;  tincture  of  myrrh 
1  quart ;  macerate  14  days  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  strain.  The  Dublin  College  omits  the 
saffron. — ^2.  (Wholesale.)  Aloes  1  *b.;  myrrh  } 
Ib^ ;  hay  saffron  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  5  pints  ;  wa- 
ter 3  pints ;  as  last.  Purgative,  stomachic,  and 
emmenagocrue.     Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  AMMONIA,  (COMP.)  Syn, 

Tl.SCT.  AMMONIiB  CoMP.,  (P.  L.)      SPIRITUS  AmMO- 

NiiS  SucciNATua  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Mastich  3ij  ;  rec- 
tified spirit  f  3ix  ;  macerate  till  dissolved,  pour  off 
the  clear,  add  oil  of  lavender  14  drops ;  oil  of  am- 
ber 4  drops ;  stronger  liquor  of  ammonia  1  pint, 
and  a^ritate  well  together.  Without  the  oil  of  am- 
ber this  forms  eau  de  luce,  (aqua  luciie.)  Anti- 
spasmodic and  stimulant.  Dose.  10  to  40  drops, 
in  hysteria,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Timct. 
Antimonii.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1745.)  Crude  antimony 
lb.  ss ;  salt  of  tartar  lb.  j  ;  melt  with  a  strong  heat 
for  half  an  hour,  powder  while  still  warm,  add  rec- 
tified spirit  1  quart,  and  digrest  for  4  days. 

TINCTURE  OF  ASAF(ETIDA.  ^y/i.TiNCT. 

F<ETIDA,  (P.  L.  1745.)       T.  ASAF(ETIDA5,  (P.  L.  E. 

and  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Asafu^tida  (small)  §v  ; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days. — 2. 
(Wholesale.)  Asafcetida  2  lbs. ;  boiling  water  2 
quarts  ;  dissolve,  add  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons,  agi- 
tate well  for  3  or  4  days,  then  let  it  settle,  and  de- 
cant the  clear.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs. ;  in  hysteria  and 
flatulent  colic. 

TINCTURE  6f  ASAFCETIDA,  (AMMO- 
NIATED.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Askykz-vida  A»imoma- 
TA.     Sp.  Ammonia  F€etidus.     (See  Spirits.) 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Balsami  Peruviani.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Balsam  of  Peru  Jiv ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jxvj ;  dis- 
■olve.     Pectoral,  stimulant,  and  frajrrant.* 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Tolutani.    T.  Balsami  Tolutani,  (P.  L. 


and  D.)  T.  Tolutana,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Balsam  of  Tolu  Jij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve. Pectoral  and  expectorant  Dose.  ^  to  S 
drs.  as  an  adjunct  in  pectoral  mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn, 
Tinct.  BELLAOONNiS.  Prep. — 1.  (Bailey.)  Dried 
leaves  of  belladonna  ^ij  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jxvj  ;  mace  • 
rate  20  days.— 2.  (Wholesale,)  Dried  leaves  1  lb.*, 
proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  14  days.  Dose. 
15  to  40  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN.  Syn.  Pecto- 
RAL  Balsam  op  Honev.  Tinct.  of  Benjamin.  T 
Benzoini.  T.  Benzoes.  Prep, — 1.  (P.  Cod.)  Gum 
benzoin  Jiv;  rectified  spirit  1  pint;  macerate  € 
days. — St,  To  the  last  add  liquid  storax  3vj  ;  essence 
of  jasmine  3ij  ;  oil  of  rhodium  3ss ;  musk  12  grs. ; 
civet  9  grs.  Used  to  perfume  clothes,  to  evapo- 
rate  in  sick  rooms,  mixed  with  rose  water  to  make 
extemporaneous  milk  of  roses,  and  in  doses  of  5  to 
10  drops  as  a  pectoral  and  antispasmodic. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Friar's  Bauam.  Vervain's  oo.  Wound 
DO.  The  Commander's  do.  Balsam  for  Cuts. 
Wade's  Drops.  Jesuit's  oa  Compound  Tinct. 
OF  Benjamin.  Baumb  db  Commandeur.  Baua- 
MUM  Traumaticum,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Tinct.  Ben- 
zftEs  CoHP.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  T.  Benzoini  Comp., 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  P.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.-^\. 
(P.  L.)  Gum  benzoin  Jiiiss ;  strained  storax  Jiiss ; 
balsam  of  tolu  3x ;  aloes  (hepat)  3v  ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  with  frequent  agitation 
for  14  days.  This  produces  a  most  beautiful  tinc- 
ture, truly  balsamic ;  the  following  is,  howeveP) 
very  generally  substituted  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
— 2.  Gum  benzoin  4  lbs. ;  aloes  (lively  colored)  1^ 
lb. ;  liquid  storax  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  tolu  \  lb. ;  pow- 
dered turmeric  (best)  6  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  5^  gaU 
Ions ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for  10  days, 
then  add  water  1  ^  gallons ;  again  digest  for  4  days, 
and  after  24  hours'  repose,  decant  the  clear.  Very 
fine  colored.  Dose,  10  drops  to  2  drs.,  as  a  stim- 
ulating expectorant  in  chronic  coughs.  It  is  also 
used  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  cuts,  &.c. 

TINCTURE  OF  BUCHU.  Syn,  Tinct. 
BucKu,  (P.  E.)  T.  BucHU,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Buchu  leaves  ^v  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  7 
days,  or  percolate.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  as  a  tonic, 
sudorific,  and  diuretic.  It  is  inferior  to  the  fresh 
infusion. 

TINCTURE  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn,  Tinct. 
CALUMBiB,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  T.  CoLUHSiB,  (P.  D.) 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Calumba  root  Jiij  ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  for  14  days.  The  P.  E.  says  th'» 
tincture  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  percola 
tion. — This  tincture  is  commonly  made  with  1  111 
of  Calumba  root  to  the  gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equa 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water.  Dose.  1  to  2 
drs.,  as  a  stomachic  bitter  and  tonic,  usually  joined 
with  soda  or  chalvbeates. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn,  Spirith 
OF  Wine  and  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit 
Tinct.  CAMPiioRiC,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Spiritus 
Camphoratus,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  Camphor  Jv ;  rec- 
tified spirit  1  quart ;  dissolve.  Stimulant  and  ano- 
dyne. Dose.  10  to  60  drops.  Also  as  a  liniment 
for  sprains,  bruises,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Paregoric  Elixir.  Camphor- 
ated Tincture  of  Opium.    Elixir  Pareooricum, 
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(P.  Ia  1745.)  TwcT.  Opii  Camphorata,  (P.  L. 
i78B,  P.  E.  and  D.)  T.  Camphoila  Compoaita, 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep^-A.  (P.  L.)  Cam- 
phor 3ii0B ;  powdered  opium  and  benzoic  acid,  of 
each  72  grains ;  oil  of  aniseed  f  3j  ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days.  The  oil  of  aniseed 
was  omitted  in  the  P.  L.  1824,  but  restored  in  1836. 
— 2.  (Wholesale.)  Powdered  opium  3  oz. ;  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  3  gallons ;  digest 
with  agitation  a  week.  An  excellent  pectoral  and 
anodyne  where  there  are  no  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Do8e.  1  to  3  drs.  in  troublesome  couglis, 
Slc.    f  fj  contains  nearly  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TINCTURE  OF  CANTHARIDES.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  LvTTiB,  (P.  L.  1809.)  T.  Cantharidis, 
(P.  L.  1824.)  Prep.—1.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  can- 
tharides  ^ss  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days. — 2.  {Wholeaale.)  Powdered  cantharides  2 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  ^  gallon ; 
as  last  Do8e.  10  drops  gradually  raised  to  f3j, 
in  any  bland  liquid.  *«*  This  tincture  should  be 
used  with  caution.  The  Ed.  College  recommends 
it  to  be  prepared  by  displacement. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Capsici,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Capsi- 
cum, bruised,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Doae.  10  to  60  dro|)8 ; 
in  scarlet  fever,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  &c.  It  is  also 
made  into  a  gargle. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Caroamoui,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Bruised  cardamom  seeds  Jiiiss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  *^*  The 
shells  should  be  sifted  from  the  seeds  before  mace- 
ration, and  they  are  preferably  ground  iu  a  pepper 
mill  instead  of  pounding.  Aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive. Dose.  1  to  2  drs.  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative 
mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Stomachic  Tincture.  Tinct. 
Cardamomi  composita.  (P.  L.  E.  &r  D.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Cardamom  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each 
Siiss  ;  cinnamon  3v  ;  cochineal  3j ;  raisins  (stoned) 
Jv  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or 
percolate,  P.  E.)  2.  {Wholesale.)  Cardamom  and 
caraway  seeds,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cochineal  (S.  G.) 
6  oz. ;  cassia  8  oz. ;  raisins  5  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  4 
gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  2 
gallons;)  macerate  as  last  %*  The  Dublin  Col- 
lege omits  the  cochineal  and  raisins.  The  order 
of  the  London  College  to  stone  the  raisins,  is  sel- 
dom adopted  in  practice.  If  it  were  necessary,  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  use  sultana  raisins,  which 
have  uo  stones.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.  as  a  cordial  and 
stomachic,  but  chiefly  as  an  adjunct,  for  its  color 
and  flavor. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASCARILLA.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Cabcarili^a,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  T.  Croto- 
Nis  ELRUTHBRiiC  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Cascarilla  Jv ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  perco- 
late, (P.  E.)  An  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic ; 
chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  &c. 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CASsiiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cassia  Jiiiss ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  days,  or  percolate.  Stom- 
achic.    Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE   OF  CASTOR.     Syn.   Tinct. 


Castorbi,  (P.  L.  &-  E.)  T.  Castorei  Rosna, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  Castor  Jiiss;  rectified  spirit  I 
quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate.)  *«*  Th« 
Dublin  College  orders  Russian  castor,  but  the  scar- 
city and  high  price  of  that  variety  preclude  iU 
use.  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  usually  made 
with  only  8  oz.  of  castor  to  the  gallon.  Dose.  20 
drops  to  f  3ij,  as  an  antispasmodic ;  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASTOR,  (AMMONIA- 
TED.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Castorbi  Ammo.xiata,  (P. 
E.)  T.  Castorei  cohp.  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Castor 
^iiss ;  asafcetida  3x;  spirit  of  amiXM>nla  1  quart; 
digest  7  days.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic  Dose 
and  use  as  last.  *«*  This  is  the  Elixir  FtBtidam 
of  For.  Ph.,  and  with  the  addition  of  Jss  of  opium, 
forms  the  Elixir  Uterinum^  or  Elixir  Castorei 
Thebaicum. 

TINCTURE  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Catechu,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  T.  Japonica.  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  Jiiiss ;  bruised  cinnamon  ^lim ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  perco- 
late, P.  E.)  2.  {Wholesale.)  Catechn  1^  lbs.; 
oil  of  cassia  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each 
1  gallon ;  macerate  10  days.  Dose.  1  to  2  drt, 
as  an  astringent ;  in  diarrbcea,  dec.,  combined 
with  chalk. 

TINCTURE  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Antmemidis.  Prep.  Chamomile  flowers  1 
lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  10  dayi. 
Stomachic  and  tonic.     Dose.  I  to  3  dis. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
or  Bark,  T.  Cinchona,  (P.  L.  R  &  D.)  T. 
CoRTicis  Percvianl  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Yellow  cin- 
chona bark  ^viij  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  maoerato 
for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  *«*  l^e  Dublin 
College  orders  pale  bark,  and  the  Edinbnrgh,  either 
species,  according  to  prescription.  Tonic  and 
stomachic.     Dose.  1  t4)  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA,  (COM- 
POUND.)    Syn.  CoMPoirND  Tincture  of  BarI' 

HUXIIAM^B    DO.      TiNCT.   CiNCHONJI    COMPOSITA,  (P. 

L.  E.  &  D.)  T.  CoRTicis  Peruviani  coup.  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Pale  bark  3[iv;  dried  orange-peel  5iij; 
serpentary  root  3vj  ;  hay  saliron  3ij  ;  cochineal  5j ; 
macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  £.)  2.  ( Whole- 
sale.) Pale  bark  3  lbs* ;  dried  orange-peel  2  lbs. ; 
serpentary  root  4  oz. ;  hay  saffron  1  oz. ;  cochineal 
^  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each  2  gallons ;)  macerate  14  days. 
*«*  The  P.  E.  orders  yellow  bark.  Dose  and  km 
as  the  last. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON.  Syn.  Twer. 
CiNNAMOMi,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  Cinnamon 
f  iiiss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or 
percolate,  P.  E.)  In  the  shops  cassia  is  usually 
substituted  for  ciimamon,  and  spirit  26  n.  p.  for 
proof  spirit  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  as  a  cordial,  aro- 
matic, and  stomachic. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  TiNOT.  CmiAMoiti  coMpasrrA, 
(P.  L.  &  E.)  T.  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Cinnamon  ^ ;  cardamoms  Jss ;  lonf 
pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  3iis8;  proof  spirit  I 
quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  The 
P.  E.  omits  the  ginger.  The  following  loim  is 
used  by  many  wholesale  houses: — 2.  Cassia  f  lb.; 
cardamoms,  long  pepper,  and  ginger,  of  each  i  JK; 
oil  of  cassia  3ss ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons,  (or 
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of  wine  and  water,  of  each  2  gallons.)  Cordial 
and  aromatic.     Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CLOVES.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Caryophilli.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Cloves  Jiv ;  rec- 
tified spirit  (sp.  gr,  0*863)  I  pint ;  digest  7  days. 
Aromatic  and  stomachic.  Doae,  10  to  60  drops, 
«8  an  adjunct 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (SEEDS.) 
Syn.  Tincture  of  Meadow  Saffron.  Tinct. 
CoLciiici,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  T.  Seuinum  Colchici, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Meadow  saffron  seeds, 
bruised,  (ground  in  a  coflfee-rnill,  P.  E.,)  Jv ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate, 
r.  E.)     Dose.  fSss  to  3j,  in  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (EXTRACT.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Colchici  Extracti.  Prep.  (Bate- 
man.)  Extract  of  colchicum  8  grs. ;  proof  spirit 
f  5j  ;  dissolye  and  filter. 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (FLOW- 
ERS.) Syn,  Dr.  Wilson's  Eau  Medicinale. 
Tinct.  Florux  Colchici.  Prep.  Fresh  expressed 
jnice  of  meadow  safiron  flowers  2  parts ;  brandy 
1  part ;  shake  well  together,  and  in  a  few  days 
decant  the  clear. 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Colchici  cohp.,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Spir- 
iTus  Colchici  Ammoniatus,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
(F.  L.)  Colchicum  seeds  (as  above)  ^v ;  aromatic 
^irit  of  ammonia  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose. 
fZsa  to  f  3j ;  in  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUBEBS.  •  Syn.  Tinct. 
CuBBB.«.  T.  PiPERis  CuBEBiB,  (P.  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Cubebs  Jv ;  rectified  (proof,  P.  D.)  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose.  1-  to  2  drs.,  three 
times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
qlc 

TINCTURE  OF  CUSPARIA.     Syn.  Tinct. 

CuSPARIA,    (P.   E.)      T.   ANGOSTURiB,    (P.  D.)      T. 

BoNPLANDiiB  TaiFOLiATiE.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Angos- 
tura bark  Jivss  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or  per- 
colate. Tonic,  stimulant,  and  stomachic  Dose. 
1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
OP  Foxglove.  T.  Digitalis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Dried  foxglove  leaves  ^\v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  14  days,  (or  percolate.)  Sedative,  diuretic, 
and  narcotic.  Dose.  10  to  40  drops.  In  fever, 
dropsy,  phthisis,  asthma,  <Slc. 

TINCTURE  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Tinct.  Er- 
GOTA.  T.  Sbcalis  Cornutl  Prep.  (Apotheca- 
ries' Hall.)  Ergot  (ground  in  a  coffee-mill)  ^ij ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  7  days.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in 
labor. 

TINCTURE  OF  G ALBANUM.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Galbanl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  G^banum  }ij ;  proof 
spirit  f  Jxxxtj  ;  digest  7  days.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tiq>asmodic.    Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Galla,  (P.  L.)  T.  Gallarum,  •  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  flhiised  galls  ^v ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Astrin- 
gent Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  Chiefly  used  as  a  test 
for  iron. 

TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Tinot.  Gentian^b  comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
T.  Amara,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced  aud  braised,  ^iiss ;  dried  orange- 
peel  3x ;  cardamom  seeds  3v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 


digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  The  Edin- 
burgh College  substitutes  canella  for  cardamoms, 
and  adds  cochineal  Sss.  2.  (^Wholesale.)  Gentian 
2  lbs. ;  dried  orange-peel  1  lb. ;  bruised  cardamoms 
i  lb. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each  2  gallons ;)  digest  as  last 

TINCTURE  OF  GINGER  Syn.  Tinct. 
ZiNGiBERis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.) 
Coarsely-powdered  ginger  Jriss;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.) 
2.  (Wholesale.)  Coarsely-powdered  bleached  Ja- 
maica ginger  1^  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  (or  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  the  essence)  1^  gallons;  water  ^  gal- 
lon ;  digest  as  above.  Stimulant  and  carminative 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Guaiaci,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Gum 
guaiacum  Jvij ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs. ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Volatils  Tincture  of  Guaia- 
cum. Amhoniated  do.  Tinct.  Guaiacina  Vol- 
ATiLis,  (P.  L.  1745.)  T.  Guaiaci  comp.,  (P.  L. 
1836.)  T.  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Guaiacum  in  coarse  powder  Jvij  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  1  quart;  digest  14 
days.  A  powerful,  stimulating  sudorific  and  em- 
menagogue,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c 

TINCTURE,  HATFIELD'S.  Prep.  Gum 
guaiacum  and  soap,  of  each  3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  1 
pint ;  digest  for  a  week. 

TINCTURE  OF  (BLACK)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Hellebori,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Black 
hellebore  ^v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. 
Emmenagogue.     Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  (WHITE)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Veratrl  T.  Hellebori  Albl  T. 
Veratri  Albi.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  White  hellebore 
f  iv ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  or  percolate.  Dose, 
10  drops  2  or  3  times  a  day,  gradually  increased, 
in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CoNii,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  T.  CicuTiB.  Prep.  1.  (P. 
L.)  Dried  hemlock  leaves  Jv ;  cardamom  seeds 
5j ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. — 2.  (P. 
E.)  Fresh  leaves  Jxij,  express  the  juice,  and  per- 
colate the  residue  with  tincture  of  cardamoms  f^x  ; 
rectified  spirit  1^  pints;  mix  the  liquids,  and  filter. 
Deobstruent  aud  narcotic  Dose  of  the  P.  L.  20 
to  60  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMP,  (INDIAN.)  Syn. 
Tinct.  Cannabis.  Prep.  (O'Shaughnessy.)  Al- 
coholic extract  of  Indian  hemp  24  grs. ;  proof  spir- 
it f  ^j  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops  every  ^  hour  kx 
cholera ;  3j  every  ^  hour  in  tetanus  till  the  parox- 
ysms cease,  or  catalepsy  is  induced. 

TINCTURE  OF  HENBANE,  fi-yn.  Tinct. 
Hyoscyami,  (P.  U  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried 
henbane  leaves  ^v;  proof  spirit  1  quart;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Anodyne,  sedative,  so- 
porific, and  narcotic.  Dose,  f  3ss  to  3ij.  ^^f*  Tiie 
tinctures  of  henbane,  foxglove,  hemlock,  hops,  ja- 
lap,  lobelia  inflata,  rhatany,  savin,  squills,  senna, 
valerian,  wormwood,  &c.,  are  usually  prepared  by 
the  druggists  with  1  lb.  of  the  dried  leaves  to  each 
gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  water. 

TINCTURE  OF  HOPS.     Syn.  Tinct.  Lu- 
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puu,  (P.  L.)  T.  HuMULi,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.) 
Hope  Jvj ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. 
Auodyue,  sedative,  and  ^soporific.   Dose,  ^  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE,  HUDSON'S.  Prep.  Tinctures 
of  myrrh  and  cinchona,  and  cinnamon  water, 
equal  parts,  with  a  littlo  arquebusade  and  gum 
arabic.     Used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  teeth. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE.  Syn.  Tinct. 
loDiNii,  (P.  D.)  T.  loDiNEi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.— I. 
(P.  D.)  Iodine  Jj ;  rectified  spirit  ^ ;  dissolve. 
Majendie  and  the  Paris  Codex  order  the  same 
proportions. — 2,  (P.  E.)  Iodine  ^ ;  rectified  spirit 
f  Jxvj  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  5  to  30  drops  where  the 
use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Iodinii  cohp.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Iodine 
^  ;  iodide  of  potassium  Jij ;  rectined  spirit  1  quart ; 
dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops,  gradually  increased  to  1 
dr.  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINCTURE  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  IpECACUANiiiE.  Prep*  (P.  Cod.)  Ipecac- 
uanha ^j  ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jv  ;  digest. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON. 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Ferri  Acetatis.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potash  2  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron  1  do. ; 
triturate  together,  dry,  digest  in  rectified  spirit  26 
parts,  for  7  days,  and  decant  the  dl^ar.  Dose.  ^ 
to  1  dr.,  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON, 
(ALCOHOLIC.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Ferri  Acetatis 
CUM  AI.COHOLE.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potassa,  of  each  Jj ;  alcohol  1  quart, 
(wine  measure ;)  proceed  as  last,  and  digest  for  24 
hours.     Dose,  and  use  as  the  last 

TINCTURE  OF  IRON,  (AMMONIATED.) 
Syn.  Mynsicht's  Tincture  of  Iron.  Tincture 
UP  ammonio-chloridi  of  Iron.  T.  Ferri  ahho- 
Nio-cHLORiDi,  (P.  L.)  T.  Ferri  ammoniati. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  Jiv ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops, 
as  a  stimulant,  chalybeate  tonic. 

TINCTURE  OF  SESQUICHLORIDE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  TiNCT.  of  muriate  op  Iron.  T. 
Ferri  Se8(iuichloiudi,  <P.  L.)  T.  Ferri  muria- 
Tis,  (P.  E.)  Liquor  Ferri  muriatis,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  Jvj  ;  muriatic 
acid  1  pint ;  digest  in  glass  for  3  days,  frequently 
shaking,  then  add  rectified  spirit  3  pints,  and  de- 
cant. A  ferruginous  tonic.  Dose.  10  to  30  drops, 
gradually  increased.  %*  In  the  old  Tinctura 
MariiSf  P.  L.,  iron  filings,  and  in  the  T.  Ferri 
muriatis,  P.  E.  1817,  black  oxide  of  iron,  were 
used  instead  of  the  sesquioxide  or  carbonate. 

TINCTURE  OF  SESQUINITRATE  OF 
IJiON.  Syn.  Tinct.  Ferri  sesuuinitratib.  Do. 
DO.  persesquinitratis.  Prep.  (Onion.)  Iron  fil- 
ings Jss ;  nitric  acid  (1*5)  Jij  3ij ;  dissolve,  add 
muriatic  acid  (116)  3vj  ;  simmer  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes, cool,  add  rectified  spirit  Jviij,  and  filter. 
Proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  preparation. 
Dose  the  same. 

TINCTURE  OF  JALAP.     Syn.  Tinct.  Ja- 

LAP.B,  (P.  L.  B.  j&L  D.)     T.  Jalaph.  (P.  L.  1788.) 

Prep.  (P.  L.)     Bruised  jalap-root  Jx  ;  proof  spirit 

1  quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Ca- 

hartic.     Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  KINO.  Syn.  Tinct.  Kino, 
(P.  L.  E.  &L  D.)  Prep.  Kiuo  Jiiiss ;  rectified  spir- 
'*  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days.    Astringent  Dose. 


1  to  2  drs.  combined  with  chalk  mixtme  is  diir* 
rhoea,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  LACTUCARIUM.  Spu 
Tinct.  Lactucarii.  Prep,  (P.  £.)  Powdend 
lactucarium  Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  cr 
percolate.  Anodyne,  soporific,  antispasmodic,  %sA 
sedative.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops,  nu  contain  1  |>l 
of  lactucarium. 

TINCTURE  OF  LAVENDER,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Lavender  Drofb.  Red  oa 
Red  Lavender.     Red  Uartwiorn.     Ti2«c?t.  La- 

VANDULiB    CQMP08ITA,     (P.     L.)      SpIRITUS    I«AVaX» 

DULiB  coMPOsiTus,  (P.  £.  &  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L) 
Spirit  of  lavender  1^  pints)  spirit  of  rosemary^ 
pint;  red  saoders  wood  (raspisd)  3r;  ciDoamoa 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  3iis8 ;  macerate  14  days.— 
2.  (Wholesale.)  Oil  of  cassia  |  oz. ;  oil  of  not- 
megs  1  oz. ;  oils  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  of 
each  4^  oz. ;  red  sanders  (rasped)  3  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  6  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  3  gallons;)  digest  14  daya.  Should  it  Im 
cloudy,  add  a  little  more  proof  spirit  Stimolant, 
cordial,  and  stomachic  Dose.  1  to  3  teaspoonfab 
(^  to  2  drs.)  in  lowness  of  spirits,  faintneas,  flatii- 
leuce,  hysteria,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA.  Syn.  Tisci 
OF  Indian  Tobacco.  T.  IiOpcUiK,  (P.  E.)  T. 
LoBEUiE  iNFLATiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  and 
powdered  lobelia  inflata  5V  ;  proof  spirit  1  qnait ; 
digest  or  percolate.  Dose.  As  an  &xpectoniot,  10 
to  60  drops ;  as  an  emetic  and  antispasmodic  fSj 
to  f  3ij,  every  third  hour  till  it  causes  vomiliiiig. 
It  is  priacipally  employed  in  spaamodie  asthoMi 
and  some  other  pulmoneuy  afiS^ctions. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA,  (ETHEREAL.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  LoBELiiE  atuerea.  Prep.  I.  (P. 
E.)  Powdered  lobelia  inflata  Jv  ;  spirit  of  solpliorie 
ether  1  quart ;  digest  or  percolate  in  a  close  vesceL 
— 2.  (Whitlaw.)  Lobelia  lb.  j  ;  rectified  q»it  and 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  of  ea€h  2  quarts ;  macerala 
for  14  days  in  the  dark.  Use  and  doses  u  tfai 
last. 

TINCTURE  OF  LUPULINE.    Syn.  Tnwr.^ 
LuruLiNiB.    T.  Lupuu,  (P.  E.)     Prep.  The  yel-W 
lowisli  brown  powder  attached  to  the  scaln  of 
hops,  separated  by  friction  and  nfting,  ^v :  recti- 
fied spirit   1  quart;   digest  or  percolate.     Dsst. 
f  3ss  to  f  3ij.     (See  Tincture  of  Hops.) 

TINCTURE  OF  MUSK.  Syn.  Tiscr. 
MoscHi.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Musk  3ij  ;  rectified  spir- 
it f  5xvj  ;  digest  7  days.  Antispasmodic,  but 
principally  used  as  a  nerfume«  beinv  too  wi^ak  Ctf 
medical  use. 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRR  Syn.  Tbct. 
Myrrh  A,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.—-\.  (P.  L) 
Myrrh  ^iu  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.) — ^2.  (^Wholesale.)  Bruis- 
ed myrrh  2\  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons ;  water 
1  gallon.  As  last.  Tonic  and  fltimulant.  Vote* 
^  to  1  dr.,  as  an  adjimci  in  mixtures,  &c.  Cbiedy 
used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  ^^ntifrioa  orvsfih 
for  ulcerated  spongy  gums.  ^i-ji* 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRH,  (COM^WNDl) 
Syn.  Tinct.  MrRRHiS  cois?.  Prep*  mvM 
myrrh  and  Socotrine  aloes,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  and  water,  of  each  d^  gallons  ;  Agcst  lor 
14  days.  This  is  frequently  substituted  for  cam- 
pound  tincture  of  aloes  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

TINCTURE    OF   NUX   VOMICA.     S^ 
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TiNCT.  Nucis  VoMioiB.     Prep,    (P.  D.)     Nux 

voui'ca  (ground  in  a  coffee-mill)  Jij  ;  rectified  {spir- 
it f  Jviij  ;  macerate  7  (14)  days.  Dose.  5  to  10 
drops,  in  paralysis,  &c.     It  is  poisonous. 

TINCTURE,  ODONTALGIC.  Prep,  (Col- 
lier.) Pellitory  of  Spain  ^m ;  camphor  3ilj  ;  opium 
3j  ;  oil  o(  cloves  3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jxvj  ;  digest 
for  a  week.     Used  for  the  toothache ;  applied  on 

llDt. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Laudanom. 
TuNCT.  Opm,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.—h  (P.  L.) 
Hard  opiuiD,  powdered,  Jiij  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
macerate  14  days,  and  filter.  This  preparation 
haa  a  deep  brownish  red  color,  and  nixix  contain 
about  1  gr.  of  opium.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-952.  (Phil- 
lips) Dose.  10  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne,  or 
hypnotic.  The  following  form  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Pharmacopceia  by  some  wholesale  drug 
houses. — 2.  Turkey  opium  i^  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
•  9  quarts ;  digest  till  dissolved,  cool,  add  rectified 
spirit  2  gallons,  and  after  repose,  decant  the  clear. 
Prod.  4  gallons. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM,  (AMMONIA- 
TED.)  Syn.  TiNCT.  Opii  ammoniata.  Prep, 
<P.  E.)  Benzoic  acid  and  hay  saftron,  of  each, 
3vj  ;  sliced  ophim  3iv ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  spirit  of 
anmionia  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  and  filter. 
Stimulant  and  antispasmodic  Dose.  20  to  60 
drops  in  hooping-cough,  &c.  •»*  This  prepara- 
tion is  called  paregoric^  or  paregoric  elixiry  in 
Scotland,  but  should  be  carefaUy  distinguished 
from  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  which 
paases  under  the  same  names  in  England ;  as  the 
former  contains  about  4  times  as  much  opium  as 
the  latter. 

TINCTURE   OF  ORANGE   PEEL.     Syn 

TlNCT.  AURAKTII,    (P.  L,  &  E.)       T.  CORTICIS   AU- 

KA.NTII,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Dried  orange 
peel  5i'»*;  proof  spirit  1  quart;  digest  for  14  days. 
A  grateful  bitter  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  3  dna., 
mocstly  as  an  adjunct  to  mixture^!,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  PELLITORY.  Syn.  Tinct. 
-fivRRTiiRi.  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Pellitory  of  Spain 
Sicl  water,  of  each,  Jj ;  rectified  spirit' Jv;  digest. 
U^d  to  relieve  toothache. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Quassia,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Pr§p.  (P.  E.)  Quassia, 
in  chips,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  7  days. 
Bitter.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  in  dyspepsia  and  stom- 
:.ch  difieases. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
TiJiC  r.  QuAssiiE  COMP.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cardamoms 
and  cochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  ^ss;  powdered 
cinnamon  and  quassia  chips,  of  each,  3vj  ;  raisins 
5vij  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days,  or 
percoiate.     Aromatic  and  tonic.     Dose  and  use 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Rha{.  Prep.  (P.  B.)  Powdered  rhubarb  5»'8s ; 
cardanwm  seedsj'flhiised,  Jss  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  or  percolate.  ^Cordial,  stomachic,  and  laxa- 
tive.    D'tse.  3j  to  5j. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syvu 
TiKcT.  RiiiEi  COMP.,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  T.  Rhabar- 
BAiu  COMP.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.—!.  (P.  L.)  Rhu- 
barb, sliced,  ^iiflS ;  liquorice  root,  braised,  3vj  ; 
ginger,  bruised,  and  Iiay  saffron,  of  each,  3iij ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  A  popular 
remedy  in  diairiMBa  and  colic,  espeeidly  of  drunk- 
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aids.  Dose,  As  a  stomachic,  1  to  3  drs. ;  as  a 
purgative,  ^  to  1^  oz.  The  tincture  of  rhubarb 
of  the  shops  is  mostly  inferior,  being  deficient  both 
in  rhubarb  and  spirit.  The  following  forms  I  have 
seen  extensively  used  in  the  wholesale  trade : — 2. 
East  India  rhubarb  20  lbs. ;  boiling  water  q.  s.  to 
cover  it,  infuse  for  24  hours,  then  slice  the  rhu- 
barb, and  pat  it  into  a  cask  with  moist  sugar,  14 
lbs. ;  ginger,  bruised,  3^  lbs. ;  hay  saffron  1  lb. ; 
carbonate  of  potash  ^  lb. ;  bruised  nutmegs  ^  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  19  gallons  ;  water  21  gallons ;  ma- 
cerate with  frequent  agitation  for  14  days,  decant 
the  clear,  press,  and  filter  the  bottoms.  Those 
houses  that  adhere  to  the  L.  Ph.  for  1824  substi- 
tute cardamom  seeds  5  lbs.  for  the  ginger. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  ALOES. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Rhmi  et  Alobs.  Elixir  sacrum. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  Jiss ;  Socotrine  or  East 
Indian  aloes  3vj  ;  cardamom  seeds  3v  ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart ;  macerate  7  days,  or  percolate.  A  wanA 
stomachic  purgative.     Dose.  |  oz.  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  GEN- 
TIAN. Syn.  Tinct.  RuiBi  et  Gentiana,  (P. 
E.)  T.  RiiAi  AMARA.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb 
^ij  ;  gentian  Jss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart.  As  last 
Stomachic,  tonic,  and  purgative.  Dose.  I  dr.  to 
1  oz. 

TINCTURE,  RUSPINPS.  Pre^i  Orris  root 
^viij ;  cloves  ^  ;  ambergris  ^}  ;  rectified  spirit  I 
quart ;  digest  for  14  da}'a  A  fashionable  denti- 
frice. 

TINCTURE  OK  SAFFRON.     Syn.  Tinct. 
Croc  I.     Prep.    (P.  E.)    Hay  saffron  Jij;    proof 
spirit  1  quart ;   digest  or  percolate.     Stimulant, 
and  emmenagogue.     Dose.  1  to  2  drs.    Chiefly    » 
used  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

TINCTURE  OF  SENNA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Senna  comf.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Elix- 
ir Salutis.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jiiiss ;  cara- 
way seeds  3iiiss ;  cardamom  seeds  3j  ;  raisins  Jv ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  per- 
colate, P.  E.) — 2,  (P.  E.)  Sugar  Jiiss ;  coriander 
seeds  ^ ;  jalap  3vj ;  raisins  and  senna,  of  each, 
^iv ;  caraways  and  cardamoms,  of  each,  3v  ;  proof 
spirit  Ijguart.  As  last. — 3.  (Wholesale.)  Senna 
6  lbs. ;  treacle  2  lbs. ;  caraways  )  lb. ;  carda- 
moms \  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  4 
gallons  ;  as  before.  Carminative,  stomachic,  and 
purgative.     Dose.  ^  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn, 
Tinct.  op  Snake  Root.  T.  SERPENTARiiS,  (P.  L. 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  Serpentary  Jiiiss ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  IE*,) 
Tonic  and  diaphoretic.     Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Scill^,  (P.  L.  E.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  JL)  Dried  squills 
(fresh)  f  V  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  £.)  Expectorant  and  diu- 
retic. Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  in  chronic  coughs, 
and  other  bronchial  affections. 

TINCTURE  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Tinct.  OF  Thorn  Apple.  T.  Stra?,  ,\il  Prep. 
(P.  U.  S.)  Bruised  stramonium  seeds  Jij  ;  pmof 
spirit  ^xvj  ;  digest  for  6  days.  Anodyne.  Dose. 
10  to  20  drops,  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  6lc, 
Said  to  be  superior  to  laudanum. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Tlnct. 
Valeriana,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Va- 
lerian root  Jy ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14 
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days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Tonic  and  antiBpas- 
modic      Do8e.  1   to  3  drs   in  hysteria,  epilepsy, 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Amuoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Vo- 
latile DO.  DO.     TiNOT.  VaLERIANJ?.  CoMP.,  (P.  L.) 

T.  VALERJANiB  Amhoniata,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep, 
(P^L.)  Valerian  Jv;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
1  quart;  macerate  14  days,  (or  porcolate  P.  E.) 
Stimulant,  tonic,  and  untispaBmodic.  Dose  and 
use  as  the  last  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  gen- 
erally made  with  only  I  lb.  of  the  root  to  the  gal- 
lon. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Zincj  Acbtatis.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each, 
Jj  ;  rub  together,  then  add  rectified  spirit  f  ^xvj, 
and  macerate  for  a  week.  Astringent  Diluted 
with  water,  it  is  used  as  a  collvrium  and  injection. 

TINCTURES,  CONCENTRATED.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  Concentrate  Haenli.  Prep.  (Baden  Ph.) 
These  are  much  stronger  than  ordinary  tinctures, 
and  are  thus  prepared : — Digest  8  parts  of  the  vege- 
table powder  in  16  of  spirit  of  wine  0*857  for  4 
days  at  72^  F.,  stirring  occasionally.  Then  press 
and  filter.  Add  to  the  residue  as  much  spirit  as  it 
has  absorbed,  press,  and  filter.  Mix  the  liquors, 
the  weight  of  which  should  be  16  parts.  In  this 
way  are  prepared  concentrated  tiucturea  of  aco- 
nite leaves ;  arnica  and  chamomile  flowers ;  bella- 
donna, conium,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  peppermint, 
and  savine  leaves;  ipecacuanha  and  valerian 
roots,  &.C. 

TINCTURES,  JSTHEREAL.  Syn,  Tinct. 
^tiibre^b.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  1.  Ethereal  Tinc- 
ture OF  Aconite.  Powdered  aconite  leaves  5j  ; 
sulphuric  ether  Jiv,  (f  Jvj.)  It  is  best  prepared  by 
percolation  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  end 
in  a  funnel,  which  is  to  be  obstructed  with  a  little 
cotton.  The  powder  being  introduced  over  the 
cotton,  pour  on  it  enough  ether  to  moisten  it,  put 
in  the  stopper,  fix  the  tube  into  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, and  leave  it  for  48  hours.  Then  add  gradually 
the  rest  of  the  ether,  and,  lastly,  enough  water  to 
displace  the  ether  absorbed.  *^*  In  a  similar 
manner  are  prepared  the  ethereal  tinctures  of  ar- 
nica flowers,  belladonna,  hemlock,  foxglove,  to- 
bacco, pellitory,  solanum,  valerian,  stramonium, 
^c,  of  the  Paris  Codex. 

2.  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Ambergris.  Am- 
^'g'^'^  5J »  sulphuric  ether  Jiv,  (f  Jvj  ;)  macerate 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  4  days,  and  filter  in  a 
covered  funnel.  *^f*  In  a  similar  way  are  made 
the  ethereal  tinctures  of  asafcstida,  cantharides, 
(Jij  to  acetic  ether  ^v\\},)  castor,  musk,  amber, 
tola,  ^c,  of  the  P.  Codex. 

3.  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Perchloride  of 
Iron.  {Besiuchefs  Tincture.)  Perchloride  of 
iron,  (dried,)  3j  ;  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  f  Six ; 
dissolve. 

TINCTURES  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.  (See 
Essences.) 

TISANES.  Syn,  Ptisans.  Fluid  medicines, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  aqueous  infusions, 
or  decoctions  of  substances  possessing  little  activi- 
ty, and  intended  to  be  drunk  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. They  are  much  used  in  France.  They  may 
be  readily  formed  by  slightly  medicating  barley, 


rice,  or  tamarind  water,  lemonade,  &c     (See  Jc- 
LEP8,  Decoctions,  Infusions,  &.c.) 

TITANIUM,  (after  the  Titans  of  ancient  fa- 
ble.) A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth,  to 
mechanite,  in  1794,  but  first  minutely  exambcd 
by  Wollaston,  in  1823.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  in- 
fusible ;  sp.  gr.  5'3.  It  is  occasionally  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  iron  woi^ 
under  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  having  a  cop- 
pery lustre. — Oxide  of  Titanium  is  a  deep  paipte 
powder,  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of  metoific 
zinc  or  iron  in  the  muriatic  solution  of  titanic  acid 
— Titanic  Acid  {peroxide  of  titanium)  is  found 
nearly  pure  in  the  minenUs  rutile  and  anastue. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  rutile  by  fusing  it  in  pow- 
der, mixed  with  3  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  powdering  and  washing  the  resulting  com- 
pound ;  dissolving  in  strong  muriatic  acid ;  din- 
ting with  water,  and  boiling ;  when  sa<^  of  the 
titanic  acid  falls  down,  and  after  being  collected 
on  a  filter  must  be  well  washed  :with  dilute  maiia> 
tic  acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  caicining 
titanium  along  with  nitre,  and  decomposing  tha 
resulting  titanate  of  potassa,  as  above.  Metallic 
titanium  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  except  the  nitio* 
hydrochloric,  and  then  only  when  reduced  to  ^eiy 
fine  powder. 

TOBACCO.  Syn.  Tabac,  {Fr.)  Taracoi, 
{Lat.)  The  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  the  ni- 
cotiana  tabacum.  The  name  was  given  by  tbe 
Spaniards,  because  it  was  first  seen  by  them  at 
TabascOf  or  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  in 
Mexico.  (See  Snuff.)  The  cheap  tobacco  vend- 
ed in  the  shops  is  largely  adulterated.  Tobacco  is 
now  offered  for  sale  at  3d.  per  ounce,  i  e.  4s.  per 
pouid,  while  the  duty  alone  amounts  to  about  3b. 
3d.,  thus  leaving  only  9d.  to  be  c^vided  among  the 
grower,  the  importer,  tlie  manufacturer,  and  the 
retailer  }  besides  which  there  is  a  loss  by  weighing 
it  out  in  small  quantities,  and  by  evaporation,  la 
it  possible  for  this  tobacco  to  be  genuine  ?  It  can* 
not  be.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  tobecca 
is  largely  adulterated  with  foreign  matter.  It  mm 
general  practice'  to  moisten  it  with  treacle  walfli 
in  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  disBolred,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  making  it  sufliciently  adhe»ive  to 
retain  the  fine  sand  which  is  afterwards  added, 
and  to  make  it  burn  well.  Ail  this  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  weight.  When  other  vegetable  matter 
is  mixed  with  tobacco,  "  Bengal  saiSower  (at  the 
price  of  28s.  per  cwt)  is  preferred.  It  is  infused  ( 
in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  tlie  for- 
mer giving  a  dark  brown  color  resembling  *  Shag,' 
and  the  latter  a  light  brown,  approaching  in  ap- 
pearance to  *  Returns.*  Considerable  k»>,  how- 
ever, having  occurred  from  the  vegetable  mattff 
dissolved  out,  an  improvement  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced ;  the  saflflower,  having  been  raoJrtrDed,  ■ 
placed  in  trays  in  a  cask,  into  which  the  amiMroi- 
acal  gas  is  allowed  to  pass.  By  this  process  tb« 
weight  is  increased,  whereas,  after  Uw  eariiei 
methods  of  preparing  it,  a  loss  of  one  inlfwassaf- 
talned."     (Chem.  iii.  304.) 

TOBACCO,  BRITIS(H  HERB.  Ayn.  Sn- 
ciES  STERNUTORiiE.  Prep.  ThjTne,  marjwBiii, 
and  hyssop,  of  each  9  oz. ;  coltsfoot  3  oz. ;  betmy 
and  eyebright,  of  each  4  oz. ;  rosemary  and  laia- 
der,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix,  press  together,  and  col  a 
imitation  of  manufactured  foreign  tobacco. 
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TODDY.  From  various  Bpecies  of  palms,  by 
CQ^ng  off  the  end  of  the  flowering  bud,  cotlect- 
ing  the  sap,  and  letting  it  stand  a  few  houn  to 
ferment 

TOKAY.  A  luscious,  yet  agreeable  wme,  made 
in  Hungary.  It  b  preferred  in  the  turbid  state, 
and  hence  it  is  agitated  before  pouring  it  into  the 
glass. 

TOMBAC,  (WHITE.)  Syn,  Whitr  CoppKa. 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic.  (See  Gbilman 
Silver.) 

TONICS.  (From  rok0St  I  strengthen.)  Medi- 
iriues  that  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  impart  vigor  to  the  system.  The  principal 
mineral  tonics  are — ^iron,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  ar- 
senic, bismuth,  mercury,  and  the  mineral  acids. 
The  principal  vegetable  tonics  are— cinchona, 
cincbonine,  quinine,  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  some 
of  the  aromatics.  Of  the  above,  iront  bark,  and  its 
preparations,  and  the  aromatic  bitters ^  are  those 
generally  employed,  and  which  prove  most  genial 
to  the  constitution. 

TONQUIN  REMEDY.  Syn.  Pulvis  Trun- 
CHiNENBis.  P.  Alexipharmicus  S1NEN81&  Prep. 
Powdered  valerian  20  grs. ;  musk  16  gn.;  cam« 
phor  6  gra. ;  mix.  Antispasmodic,  alexiterial,  in 
doses  of  6  to  12  gra.  in  hooping-cough ;  to  1  dr. 
in  hydrophobia  and  exanthemata  ;  to  9iisB  in  ma- 
nia. 

TOOTHACHE.  This  frequently  arises  from 
sympathy  with  a  disordered  stomach.  In  such 
cases  administer  a  saline  purgative,  and  an  emetic 
if  required.  When  cold  is  the  cause,  the  best 
remedy  is  a  hot  embrocation  of  poppy-heads,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  flannel.  When  it  arises  from 
tu  hollow  or  decayed  tooth,  the  best  application  is 
a  piece  of  lint  moistened  with  creosote,  or  a  strong 
qiirituous  solution  of  creosote,  and  closely  rammed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Laudanum  and  tinc- 
ture of  pellitory  of  Spain  are  also  used  in  the  same 
way.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  latter 
kind  of  toothache,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with 
''ill  amalgam  of  gold,  or  with  mineral  marmora- 
tmn. 

TRACING  PAPER.  In  order  to  prepare  a 
beaatiful,  transparent,  colorless  paper,  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  varnish  formed  with  Damara  resin  in 
the  following  way : — The  sheets  intended  for  this 
purpose  are  laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  the  var- 
nish spread  over  the  uppermost  sheet  by  means  of 
a  brush,  until  the  paper  appears  perfectly  colorless, 
without,  however,  the  liquid  therein  being  visible. 
The  first  sheet  is  then  removed,  hung  up  for  dry- 
ing, and  the  second  treated  in  the  same  way. 
After  being  dried,  this  paper  is  capable  of  being 
written  on,  either  with  chalk  and  pencil,  or  steel 
pen&  It  preserves  its  colorless  transparency  with- 
out becoming  yellow,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  that  prepared  in  any  other  way  ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheap, .  and  the  operation  gives  very 
little  trouble.  (Verb.  d.  Gew.  V.  ru.  Kdln.)  See 
Papeb. 

TRAGACANTHIN.  Syn,  Adragantix  The 
soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  It  slightly  difiers  firom 
arabiue. 

TREACLE,  GERMAN.  Syn.  Extract  of 
Juniper  Berries.  Prep. — 1.  (Best.)  An  evapo- 
rated cold  infusion  of  juniper  berries. — U.  {Com- 
.)    An  evaporated  decoction  of  juniper  ber- 


ries. Both  are  sweet-tasted,  aromatic,  and  diu* 
retic. 

TREACLE,  VENICE.  Syn.  Theriaca. 
Theriaca  Andromachi  (P.  L.  1746)  consists  of  61 
ingredients,  and  contains  1  grain  of  opium  in  75. 
The  theriaca  of  P.  Cod.  consists  of  72  ingredients, 
and  contains  gr.  j  of  opium  in  72.  For  these  the 
following  may  be  substituted  :  Theriaca  edinensis, 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Serpentary  root  ^vj;  valerian  and 
contrayerva  roots,  of  each  ^v ;  aromatic  powder 
|iij  ;  guaiacum,  resin,  castor,  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
5ij  ;  saffron  and  opium,  (dissolved  in  a  little  wiue,) 
each  ^  ;  clarified  honey  ^Ixxv  ;  reduce  all  the  dry 
ingredients  to  fiue  powder,  then  mix.  100  grs. 
contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TUNGSTEN.  (From  tvng  sten,  Swed.,  heavy 
stone,  from  the  density  of  its  ores.)     Syn.  Wool- 

FRAM.      WoOLFRAMniM.        ScHEELIUM.        TUNOVTE- 

NUM.  A  heavy,  gray,  brittle  metal,  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Delhuyart  Its  sp.  gr.  is  17*35.  It  occurs 
in  the  mmeral  woolfram,  united  with  oxygen, 
(tungstic  acid,)  manganese,  and  iron,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  charcoal  or 
hydrogen  gas,  assisted  by  heat.  It  is,  however, 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  treating  tungstic 
acid  as  above.  Tungstic  acid  is  a  yellow.powder, 
obtained  by  digesting  native  tungstate  of  lime, 
finely  powdered,  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure 
potaasa,  forming  tungstate  of  potassa. 

TURMERIC.  The  root  of  the  curcuma  longa 
and  rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Its  coloring  principle  is  called  curcumine. 
Turmeric  is  employed  to  give  a  fugitive  golden 
yellow  with  weld,  and  an  orange  tinge  to  scarlet 
It  dyes  wool  and  silk,  mordanted  with  common 
salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  a  fugitive  yellow. 

TURPENTINE,  CHIO,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Syn.  Tbrkbinthina  Chia  FAcrrriA.  Prep.  Black 
rosin  7  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  in 
balsam  of  Canada  7  lbs.  Some  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  oils  of  fennel  and  juniper.  This  article  is 
now  very  generally  sold  in  trade  for  genuine  Chia 
turpentine. 

TURPENTINE,  VENICE.  Syn.  Terbbik- 
THiNA  Vbneta.  Genuine  Venice  turpentine  is  the 
product  of  the  Larix  Europea,  but  this  is  now 
scarcely  ever  met  with  in  trade.  That  of  the 
shops  is  wholly  a  factitious  article,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Black  rosin  48  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat, 
and  add  oil  of  turpentine  2  gallons. 

TUTTY.  Syn.  Totia.  Tuthia.  Impure  Ox- 
ide OF  Zinc.  The  sublimate  that  collects  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  which  ores  of  zinc  are 
smelted.  Drying;  astringent  Used  in  eye-wa- 
ters and  ointments. 

TYPE  METAL.  Prep.  Lead  3  parts ;  anti- 
mony I  part ;  melted  ti^ether.  Small  types  are 
usually  made  of  a  harder  composition  than  large 
ones.  A  good  stereotype  metal  is  said  to  be  made 
of  lead  9  parts ;  antimony  2  da ;  bismuth  1  da 
This  alloy  expands  as  it  cools,  and  consequently 
brings  out  a  fine  impression. 

ULMIN.  Syn.  Ulmio  Acid.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  a  peculiar  substance  examined  by 
Klaproth  in  1802,  and  whk:h  was  a  spontaneous 
exudation  from  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  (Dl- 
muB  nigra.)    It  has  since  been  observed  on  many 
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other  trees.  When  dry,  it  is  hardi  blackish,  resin- 
ous, readily  soluble  in  the  mouth,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
by  heating  caustic  potassa  with  wood,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  matter,  and  by 
combining  gallic  acid  with  ammonia  and  exposing 
the  compound  to  oxygen. 

ULTRAMARINE.    Syn.  Ultramarine  Bute. 

CCERULEUM      UltRAMONTANUM,      {Lat.)        OUTRE- 

MBR,  {Fr.)  Ultramarins,  (Ger.)  This  beautiful 
pigment  is  obtained  from  the  blue  mineral  lazulite 
or  lapis  lazuli ;  the  finest  specimens  of  which  are 
brought  from  China,  Persia,  and  Great  Bu- 
charia.  Prep.  Lapis  lazuli  (reduced  to  fragments 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  colorless  pieces  re- 
jected) lb.  j,  is  heated  to  redness,  quenched  in  wa- 
ter, and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  to  this 
is  added,  yellow  rosin  6  oz. ;  turpentine,  beeswax, 
linseed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  previoiuly  melted  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  made  into  a  mass ;  this  is 
kneaded  in  successive  portions  of  warm  water, 
which  it  colors  blue,  and  from  whence  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  standing,  collected,  well  washed  with  clean 
water,  dried,  and  sorted  according  to  its  qualities. 
Some  persons  prefer  leaving  the  pieces  of  wax  for 
14  or  15  days  in  the  water  before  kneading  them  ; 
the  fii]Bt  water,  which  is  usually  dirty,  is  thrown 
away  ;  the  second  gives  a  blue  of  the  first  quality ; 
ajid  the  third  yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process 
is  founded  on  the  property  which  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  azure-stone  has  of  adhering  less  firmly  to  the 
resinous  cement  than  the  foreign  matter  with  which 
it  is  associated.  When  azure-stone  has  its  color 
altered  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  reckoned  bad. 
The  price  of  ultramarine  of  the  richest  shade  of 
blue  is  4  to  5  guineas  per  oz.  Genuine  ultrama- 
rine, as  well  as  lazulite,  when  heated  to  a  full  red, 
does  not  change  color.  Ultramarine  is  the  most 
splendid  and  permanent  blue  pigment  the  painter 
possesses,  and  works  well  in  oil. 

ULTRAJVIARINE  ASHES.  Syn,  Saunder's 
Blue.  Obtained  from  the  resinous  mass  of  the  last 
process  after  it  has  yielded  all  its  ultramarine,  by 
melting  it  with  fresh  oil,  and  kneading  it  in  water 
containing  a  little  potash  or  soda ;  or  by  burning 
away  the  wax  and  oil  of  the  mass,  and  well  grind- 
ing and  washing  the  residue  with  water.  Inferior 
to  ultramarine. 

ULTRAMARINE,  FACTITIOUS.  Accord- 
ing to  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  sulphuret  of  sodium 
is  the  coloring  principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to  which  the 
color  of  ultramarine  is  owing ;  but,  according  to 
Eisner  and  Timmon,  a  minute  quantity  of  sul- 
phuret of  iron  is  an  essential  ingredient  The 
above,  and  several  other  chemists,  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  artificial  ultramarine,  by  heating  sul- 
phuret of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
alumina.  In  these  cases  it  is  said  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  iron  is  derived  from  the  alum,  (Tim- 
mon ;)  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  color 
can  depend  on  the  presence  of  so  small  a  portion 
of  that  metal.  The  finer  specimens  of  artificial 
ultramarine  are  quite  equal  in  durability  and  beauty 
of  color  to  that  prepared  from  lazulite,  while  it  is 
much  less  expensive.  In  Paris  it  fetches  60  francs, 
or  about  2  guineas  a  pound. 

J'rep.  L  (Timmon.)  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  1075  grs. ;  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
fused  in  its  water   oi    crystalUiation,   shake  in 


finely-pulverized  orpiment  5  grs.,  and  when  partly 
decomposed,  add  as  much  gelatinous  hydrate  4rf 
alumina  as  contains  7  grs.  of  anhydrous  alumina; 
finely -sifted  clay  100  grs.,  and  flowers  of  snlfriicr 
221  grs.,  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  covered  cracible,  and  at  lint  gentlif 
heated  to  drive  off  the  water ;  and  as  soon  as  llu 
is  efiected,  raised  to  redness.  The  heat  most  be 
so  regulated  that  the  mass  only  "  sinters**  Uh 
gether  without  fusing.  The  mass  must  be  then 
cooled,  finely  pulverized,  suspended  in  river  water, 
and  brought  upon  a  filter.  The  product  has  nsv 
a  beautiful  delicate  green  or  bluish  color.  It  msit 
next  be  heated  in  a  covered  dish,  and  stirred  abost 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  temperature  reacfaei 
that  of  dull  redness,  at  which  it  must  be  kept  for  1 
or  2  hours.  If  the  heat  of  the  first  calcinatioa 
has  been  properly  regulated,  the  whole  of  the  mas 
taken  from  the  cmcible  will  have  a  uniform  color; 
but  if  too  little  heat  has  been  used,  and  the  ingie- 
dients  have  not  been  properly  mixed,  there  will  be 
colorless  parts,  which  should  be  rejected ;  if  Iso 
much  heat  has  been  used,  or  the  mass  allowed  to 
fuaet  brown  parts  will  appear,  especially  if  tbe 
cmcible  is  of  a  bad  kind,  or  easily  destroyed. 
(Compt  Rend.,  Mai  1842,  p.  761.) 

II.  (Gmelin.)  Sulphur  2  parts ;  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  1  part ;  mix  well,  gradually  heat  them  in  a 
covered  crucible  to  redness  till  the  mixture  fiiiei, 
then  sprinkle  in  by  degrees  another  mtxtore  oi  si- 
licate of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda,  (contaiaii^ 
72  parts  of  silica,  and  70  parts  of  alumnia.)  and 
continue  the  heat  for  1  hour  longer.  The  product 
contains  a  little  free  sulphur,  which  may  lie  sepa- 
rated by  water. 

III.  (M.  Robiquet)  By  heating  to  redness  a 
mixture  of  pure  kaolin,  sulphur,  and  MrtxHiate  of 
soda. 

IV.  Artificial  ultramarine  is  occasionaUy  foimed 
in  preparing  Antim.  diaphar,  ablutunf  and  fre- 
quently also  in  the  preparation  of  milk  of  sulphar. 
When  chlorated  water  m  sulded  to  a  soIuti«B«f 
sulphuret  of  potassium  made  with  common  potiA 
and  sulphur  of  commerce,  green  or  blue  flakes  a» 
thrown  down.  The  earthen  vessels  in  which  dtt 
melting  process  has  been  efllected,  no  doubt  aflbid 
the  alumina,  silica,  and  iron.  (Jahr.  fur  IVaki. 
Pharm.,  iv.  p.  83.) 

URAMILE.  A  product  of  the  decompositiflB 
of  thiouuric  acid,  discovered  by  Wohler  and  Lie- 
big.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  a  hot  saturated  s»- 
Intion  of  thionurate  of  ammonia,  with  hydroehlorie 
acid  in  excess,  and  boiling  till  a  slight  inrbiditY  is 
observed,  when  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  semi- 
fluid mass.  Crystalline  or  pulverulent  Soluble  m 
boiling  water  and  alkalis. 

URAMILIC  ACID.  A  product  of  the  deccn- 
position  of  uraniile,  discovered  by  Wohler  and  be- 
big.  A  saturated  solution  of  thionurate  of  anraio* 
nia  in  cold  water,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  is  a 
water-bath,  when  crystals  of  ununiltc  acid  wn 
slowly  deposited.  Soluble  in  water ;  with  the*  al- 
kalis it  forma  crystallizable  salts,  called  uramilttet. 

URANIUM.  Syn.  UaAwrrE.  A  metal  disew- 
ered  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  and  named  after  the 
planet  Uranus,  which  was  discovered  aboot  Ae 
same  time.  It  occurs  in  the  pechhlende  of  SaSHVi 
and  the  uranite  of  ComwaU.    Uranium  nay  k> 
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Etracted  from  the  former  mineral  by  heating  it  to 
Tedneesy  cooling,  powdering,  digesting  it  in  nitric 
acid  diluted  wiSi  3  or  4  parte  of  water,  in  quantity 
iiiBufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  passing  sulphuret- 
«d  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  boiling  to  expel 
free  sulphurous  gas,  concentrating  by  evaporation, 
and  setting  the  remaining  fluid  aside  to  crystallise, 
when  beautiful  lemon-colored  crystals  oipemitrate 
of  uranium  are  slowly  deposited  These  crystals, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  yield  protoxide  of  ura- 
mium,  (green  oxide,)  which,  by  exposure  to  hydro- 
gen gas  and  heat,  are  reduced,  and  metallic  ura- 
nium remains.  (Arfwedaon.)  It  is  a  brittle,  gray, 
or  reddish-brown  metal ;  sp.  gr.  about  9*0« — Perox- 
ide of  uranium  (yellow  oxide,  uranic  acid)  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  yellow  hydrate,  when  a  pure  alkali 
ia  added  to  a  solution  of  the  pernitrate,  and  as  a 
carbonate  when  alkaline  carbonates  are  used.  It 
is  acluble  in  alkalis  in  excess,  acting  the  part  of  a 
feeble  acid.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  uranium  are 
characterised  by  their  green  color;  those  of  the 
peroxide  by  a  yellow  color.  With  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash they  yield  a  reddiek-brown  precipitate,  resem- 
hling  prussiate  of  copper,  and  with  infusion  of  galls 
a  brown  one.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  turns  the 
solutions  of  the  penalts  green, 

UREA.  Syn.  Ctamatb  of  Ammonu,  (Anom- 
AiiOua)  A  crystalline,  colorless,  transparent  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  in 
urine,  and  by  Wdhler  as  the  finrt  organic  com- 
pound artificially  produced. 

Prep,  I.  (Th^nard.)  Fresh  urine,  gently  evap- 
<H«ted  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  is  to  be  treated 
with  its  own  volume  of  nitric'acid  at  34  deg. ;  the 
mixture  is  to  be  shaken  and  immersed  in  an  ice- 
bath  to  solidify  the  crystals  of  supemitrate  of  urea ; 
these  are  washed  with  water  at  0,  drained,  and 
pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper.  When 
they  are  thus  separated  from  foreign  matters,  they 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  subcarbon- 
ate  of  potash  is  added,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  is 
taken  np,  and  the  itrea  set  at  liberty.  This  new 
liquor  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  pure  alcohol, 
which  only  dissolves  the  urea,  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated, and  the  urea  crystallizes. 

II.  (Liebig.)  See  Cyanatb  of  Ammonu,  p.  57. 

*«*  Urea  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*33,  is  freely  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  fuses  at  250°,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  said  to  be  di- 
uretic, and  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  gros, 
dissolved  in  sugared  water. 

URIC  ACID.  Syn.  Lithic  Aoin.  An  acid 
discovered  by  Scheele,  and  peculiar  to  the  urine 
of  certain  animals,  and  the  excrement  of  serpents 
and  several-  birds  of  prey.  The  feces  of  the  boa 
constrictor  consist  of  little  else  than  urate  of  am- 
moTUO.  Uric  acid  forms  one  of  the  commonest 
varieties  of  urinary  calculi,  and  of  the  red  gravel 
or  sand,  which  is  voided  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
the  mine.  Ouano,  which  is  largely  imported  for 
manure,  is  also  composed  in  greater  part  of  urate 
of  ammonia ;  hence  its  immense  powers  as  a  fer- 
tilizer of  the  soil. 

Prep.  Dissolve  urinary  calculi,  or  the  chalk- 
like excrement  of  serpents,  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling,  add 
muriatic  acid  in  excess,  again  boil  for  15  mmutes, 
Mid  well  mix  the  precipitate  with  water 


Prop,fTe9t9,  ^e.  Brilliant  small  scales,  white  and 
silky,  tasteless,  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  water,  it  fwms  salts  with  the  bases 
called  urates.  The  characteristic  of  uric  acid  is, 
that,  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  heated, 
it  dissolves,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a  red  com- 
pound, which,  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  becomes  of  a  fine 
crimson,  {purpurate  of  ammonia.) 

URIC  OXIDE.  Syn.  Xanthic  Oxide.  A 
rare  constituent  of  uruiary  calculi,  discovered  by 
Marcet 

USQUEBAUGH.  Syn.  Escdbac.  A  strong 
compound  liquor,  much  drunk  in  Ireland,  and 
made  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Drogheda. 

Prep,  I.  (Yellow.)  a.  Brandy  or  proof  spirit  3 
gallons  ;  hay  saflron  and  juniper  berries,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  dates,  without  their  kernels,  and  raisins,  of 
each,  bruised,  i  lb. ;  mace,  cloves,  coriander,  and 
aniseed,  of  each  |  oz. ;  cinnamon  i  oz. ;  digest  till 
sufliciently  flavored  and  colored ;  filter,  and  add 
capiliaire,  or  simple  sirup,  1  gallon. — 6.  Proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  stoned  raisins  1  lb. ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  i  oz. ;  aniseed  1  oz. ;  hay 
saffron  ^  oz. ;  brown  sugar  2  lbs. ;  rind  of  1  or- 
ange ;  digest  14  days,  then  filter  or  clarify. — c.  Pi- 
mento and  caraways,  of  each  3  oz. ;  mace,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  aniseed,  coriander, 
and  angelica  root,  of  each  8  oz. ;  hay  saflron  3  oz. ; 
rabiuB,  stoned  and  bruised,  14  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  9 
gallons ;  digest  14  days,  with  frequent  agitation, 
then  press,  filter,  or  clarify,  and'aidd  simple  sirup 
q.  s.  Should  it  turn  milky,  add  a  little  strong 
spirit,  or  clarify  it  with  alum,  or  filter  through 
magnesia* 

II.  {Green,)  As  the  abof  e,  but  using  sap  green 
to  color,  instead  of  saffron. 


VACCINE  MATTER.  Collected  either  upon 
lancets,  or  by  opening  the  pustule,  and  applying  a 
small  glass  ball  and  tube  (like  those  called  by  the 
boys  in  London  candle  pops,  or  fire  pops)  to  the 
opening,  expelling  part  of  the  air  in  the  ball  by 
bringing  a  lighted  taper  near  it,  then  withdrawing 
the  taper  the  matter  is  drawn  into  the  ball,  in 
which  it  may  be  sealed  up  hermetically  or  cement- 
ed, and  thus  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  also 
commonly  preserved  between  two  small  pieces  of 
glass.  Used  lately  for  an  absolute  preventive  of 
the  smallpox,  but  now  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  susceptibility  of  acquiring  that  disease,  and  to 
render  it  milder  if  acquired.  The  matter  may  be 
liquefied  with  a  little  clean  water.  Smallpox  mat- 
ter is  collected  in  the  same  way.  Used  occasion- 
ally to  communicate  the  disease,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  instead  of  hazarding  it  being  ac- 
quired under  unfavorable  ones.  Both  of  these 
matters  are  applied  in  the  way  described  under 
Inoculation. 

VALERIANIC  ACID.  A  volatile,  fatty  acid, 
obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  along  with  wa- 
ter, and  acting  on  the  product  with  caustic  potassa, 
when  valerianate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  a  vola- 
tile oil  is  separated  ;  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  the 
latter  m  dissipated,  and  the  dry  mixture,  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled,  yields  an 
aqueous  solution  of  valerianic  acid.  By  oareful 
redistillation  it  may  be  deprived  of  water.    Vale- 
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rianic  acid  may  also  be  prodnced  artificially,  by 
heating  fused  potassa  along  with  the  oil  of  potato, 
or  corn  spirit,  {hydrated  oxide  of  amule,)  when 
valerianate  of  potaasa  is  obtained,  the  acid  of 
which  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Vateriarut  Ofieinalia,  (Liebig.) 
'%*  Colorless,  limpid,  oleaginous ;  boils  at  270^  ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  30  parts  of 
water  ;  smells  strongly  of  valerian  ;  with  the  bases 
it  forms  salts  called  Valerianates,  most  of  which 
fi.r6  sol  lib!  e 

VANADIUM.  (From  Vanadis,  a  Scandina- 
vian  idol.)  A  rare  metal  discovered  by  SefstSm, 
in  1830,  in  some  Swedish  iron,  extracted  from  an 
iron  mine  near  Joukdping.  It  has  since  been  found 
in  a  lead  ore  from  Scotland.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
very  difficult  of  redaction,  and  soluble  in  nitric  and 
nitromuriatic  acids,  with  which  it  yields  dark  blue 
colored  solutions.  Vanadium  is  obtained  from  the 
native  vanadate  of  lead,  by  dissolving  the  ore  in 
nitric  acid,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
the  solution,  to  throw  down  lead  and  arsenic,  and 
evaporating  the  resulting  blue  liquid  to  dryness ; 
the  residuum  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  a  piece  of  sal  ammoniac,  considerably 
larger  than  can  be  dissolved,  introduced ;  as  the 
latter  dissolves,  a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  vana- 
date of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  must  be  washed, 
first  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  in  al- 
cohol of  0*860.  By  exposing  this  salt,  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  to  a  heat  a  little  below  redness, 
and  keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  until  it  acquires 
a  dark  red  color,  pure  vanadic  acid  is  obtained. 
(Jolmston.)  From  this  acid  metallic  vanadium 
may  be  procured,  by  placing  fused  fragments  of  it, 
and  potassium,  of  equal  size,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,'  the  potassium  being  in  the 
largest  proportion,  and  after  well  luting  on  the 
cover,  heating  it  carefully  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  the 
cooled  mass  must  then  be  washed  with  water. 
(Berzelius.) — Protoxide  of  vanadium  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  vanadic  acid  by  beat  and  charcoal,  or 
hydrogen  gas.  Black. — Binoxide  of  vanadium, 
by  heating  to  dull  redness  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of 
the  protoxide  and  12  of  vanadic  acid,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  out  of  contact  with 
air  and  combustible  matter.  It  is  also  formed  by 
heating  vanadate  ef  ammonia  in  close  vessels.  A 
black  powder.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  grayish-white 
hydrate  from  its  solutions,  by  carbonate  of  soda  in 
slight  excess. — Vanadic  acid  (peroxide)  is  orange- 
colored,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms,  with 
the  alkaline  bases,  soluble  salts,  called  Vanadates, 
and  with  the  other  bases,  sparingly  soluble  salts. 
All  of  these  have  an  orange  or  yellow  color.  Va- 
nadium is  distinguished'  from  chromium  by  deox- 
idizing substances  giving  a  blue  color  to  solutions 
of  the  former,  but  a  green  one  to  solutions  of  the 
latter. — **  Vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  galls,  forms  a  black  fluid,  which  is  the  best 
writing  ink  hitherto  known.  The  quantity  of  the 
salt  roquired  for  this  purpose  is  very  small ;  the 
writing  is  perfectly  black,  and  not  obliterated  by 
alkalis,  acids,  chlorine,  or  other  reagents,  that  at 
the  same  time  will  not  destroy  the  paper."  (tJre.) 

VAN  SWIETEN'S  DROPS.  A  solution  of 
eorrosive  sublimate.  (See  Solution  of  Bichlo- 
EiDB  of  MsRCtniT,  P.  L.) 

VARNISH.      Syn.  Ymvm,    (Fr,)     Fumm 


(Oer.)  A  sohition  of  wwnooa  wtter,  which,  wfa« 
spread  thin  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  bady,  be- 
comes dry,  and  fomis  a  glossy,  transparent  ooating^ 
impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  Vamiahes  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  spirif 
and  oil  vamiahes.  Concentrated  alcohol  is  oaed 
as  the  solvent  in  the  former,  and  fixed  or  volatiis 
oils,  or  mixtures  of  the  two,  for  the  latter.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  making  var- 
nishes should  not  be  greater  than  0-^20.  Camphor 
is  often  dissolved  in  it  to  mcrease  its  solvent  powen* 
The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  the  easential  oi 
chiefly  employed,  should  be  pure  and  coloriesL 
Pale  drying  linseed  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  generally 
used  for  varnishes,  but  poppy  and  not  oil  are  aisa 
occasionally  employed.  Ajnong  the  substances 
which  are  disserved  in  the  above  menstrua  are, — 
turpentine,  copal,  mastieh,  lae,  elemi,  wandaraek, 
anime,  and  amber,  to  impart  body  and  lustre; 
benzoin  to  impart  scent ;  gamboge,  turmeric,  mf- 
fron,  annotto,  and  Socotrine  aliea,  to  give  a  yel* 
low  color;  dragon's  blood  to  give  a  red  tii^: 
asphaltum  to  give  a  black  color  and  body  ;  cMaf- 
chnic  to  impart  body,  toughness,  and  elastictty. 

In  the  preparation  of  Spirtt  Varmibbib,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  to  preserve 
the  portion  that  evaporates.    On  the  large  scale,  a 
common  still,  mounted  with  its  head  and  connected 
with  a  proper  refrigerator,  should  be  employed  Hie 
capital  should  be  furnished  with  a  stuffing-boi,  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  a  vertical  rod,  connected 
with  a  stirrer  at  one  end,  and  a  workhig  handle  si 
the  other.     The  gun?  and  spirit  being  introdoced, 
and  the  head  of  the  still  closely  fitted  ooandloied, 
heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water-bath) 
should  be  applied,  and  the  ^iiH  brought  to  a  boS, 
when  the  heat  should  be  partially  withdrawn,  and 
agitation  continued  till  the  gum  is  dissolved.    The 
spirit  which  has  distilled  over  shoold  be  then  add- 
ed to  the  varnish,  and,  after  thorough  admixtors, 
the  whole  should  be  run  off  tlirough  a  silk  gaute 
sieve  into  stone  jam,  which  should  he  immediately 
corked  down,  and  set  aside  to  clarify.     On  the 
small  scale,  spirit  varnishes  are  best  made  by  ma- 
ceration in  close  bottles.     In  order  to  prevent  the 
agglutination  of  the  resin,  it  is  often  advantage- 
ously  mixed  with  cloar  silicious  sand,  or  poundrd 
glass,  by  which  the  surface  is  much  increased,  and 
Uie  solvent  power  of  the  menstruum  promoted 

In  the  manufacture  of  on,  VAnNBHCs,  one  of 
the  most  important  points  is  the  use  of  good  drying 
oil.  Linseed  oil  for  this  purpose  ahould  be  pale, 
limpid,  brilliant,  scarcely  odorons,  and  mellow  and 
sweet  to  the  taste. — 100  gallons  of  such  oil  are  pot 
into  an  iron  or  copper  ^iler,  capable  of  hoMiag 
150  gallons,  and  gradually  heated  to  a  gentle  stoH 
mer  for  3  boim,  to  expel  moisture ;  the  scum  ii 
then  carefully  removed,  and  14  lbs.  of  scale  lithaife, 
19  lbs.  of  red  lead,  and  8  Iba.  of  powdered  amber, 
(all  carefully  dried  and  free  from  moistare,)  am 
gradually  sprinkled  m ;  the  whole  is  then  kept  wcM 
stirred,  to  prevent  the  driers  sinking  to  the  bottmn, 
and  the  boiling  is  continued,  at  a  gentle  heat,  (or 
3  hours  longer ;  the  fire  m  next  withdrawn,  and, 
in  34  to  36  hours,  tlte  scum  is  carefully  remove^ 
and  the  clear  supematant  oil  decanted  frsm  Ike 
bottonL  This  forms  the  best  boUed  or  drymg  9l 
Another  method  is  to  boat  n  hofptami  oT  thioi 
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gradually  for  3  hoim,  then  to  gently  Mininer  it  for 
about  3  hours  longer,  and,  after  removing  the  acirni, 
t4>  add  crradually  1  lb.  of  the  best  calcined  mag« 
'nesia,  observing  to  mix  it  np  well  with  the  oil,  and 
afterwards  to  continue  the  boiling  pretty  briskly 
for  1  hour,  employing  constant  agitation.  The  fire 
is  then  allowed  to  die  away,  and,  after  24  hours, 
the  oil  is  decanted  as  before.  The  pnoduct  is  called 
*<  clarified  oil,**  and  requires  to  be  used  with  driem. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  cistern  for  3  or  3 
months  to  clarify.  In  the  preparation  of  oil  var- 
nishes, the  "  gum"  is  melted  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  discoloring  or  burning  it ;  and  when  com- 
pletely fused,  the  oil,  also  heated  to  nearly  the 
boiling  point,  is  poured  in,  after  which  the  mix- 
ture is  boiled  till  it  appears  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  clear  like  oil,  when  the  heat  is  raised,  and  the 
driera  (if  any  are  to  be  used)  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously scattered  in,  and  the  boiling  continued, 
with  constant  stiiring,  for  3  or  4  hours,  or  till  a  lit- 
tle when  cooled  on  a  palette  knife,  feels  strong  and 
stringy  between  the  fingen.  The  whole  is  next 
allowed  to  cool 'considerably  ;  but  while  still  quite 
fluids  the  turpentine,  previously  made  moderately 
hot,  is  cautiously  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  varnish  is  then  run  through  a 
filter  or  sieve  into  stone  jars,  cans,  or  other  vessels, 
and  set  aside  to  clarify  by  subsidence.  When  no 
driers  are  used,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  gum  is  boil- 
ed till  it  runs  perfectly  clear,  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  and,  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  the 
turpentine  is  added  as  above.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceived that  thQ  more  perfectly  the  **  gum"  is  fused, 
or  "  run"  as  ft  is  called,  the  greater  and  stronger 
will  be  the  product ;  and  the  longer  the  boiling  of 
the  **  gum"  and  oil  is  continued,  w  thin  modera- 
tion, the  freer  the  varnish  will  work  and  cover 
when  made.  An  excess  of  heat  renders  the  varnish 
**  stringy,"  and  injures  its  flowing  qualities.  For 
pole  vamighea  as  little  heat  as  possible  should  be 
employed  throughout  the  whole  process.  Body 
varnishes  should  contain  l^  lbs. ;  carriage,  loatn- 
8Cot,  and  mahogany  varnish  1  lb. ;  and  gold  size, 
and  black  Japans  fully  ^  lb.  of  "  gum"  per  gallon, 
besides  the  asphaltum  in  the  latter.  The  use  of 
too  much  driers  injures  the  brilliancy  and  trans- 
parency of  the  varnish.  Copperas  does  not  com- 
bine with  varnish,  but  only  hardens  it ;  sugar  of 
lead  does.  I  am  informed  that  boiling  oil  of  tur- 
pentine combines  very  readily  with  melted  copal, 
and  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  use  it,  either  be- 
fore or  in  conjimction  with  the  oil,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  copal  varnish  that  is  desired  very  white. 
Alt  varnishes  require  age  before  use.  Trans,  of 
the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  49;  and  Copal,  AMSsa, 
Caoutchouc. 

*if*  From  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  varnishes  are  composed,  their  manu« 
faeture  should  be  only  carried  on  in  a  detached 
^building,  that  is  of  little  value,  and  built  of  unin« 
flammable  materials.  When  a  pot  of  varnish, 
gunn,  or  turpentine,  catehes  fire,  it  u  most  readily 
extinguished  by  closely  covering  it  with  a  piece  of 
stout  woollen  carpeting,  which  should  be  always 
kept  ready  for  the  purpose. 

t^t  To  give  lustre  to  varnish  after  it  is  laid  on, 
it  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  very  finely  powder- 
ed, and  water ;  which  being  dried  with  a  cloth, 
the  work  m  afterward  pflteitiy  nibbed  with  «a 


oiled  rag  and  tripoli,  till  the  required  polish  is  pio» 
duced.  The  surface  is  last  of  all  cleaned  with  soft 
linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  greesiness  with  powder 
of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Vj^ir  In  varnishing,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  surface  is  free  from  grease,  or  smoke  ;  an  un- 
less this  is  the  case,  the  best  oil  or  turpentine  var- 
nish in  the  world  will  not  dry  and  harden.  Old 
articles  are  usually  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
by  the  painters,  before  being  varnished. 

VARNISH,  AMBER.  Prep.  I.  (P/i/f.)  Am- 
ber, pale  and  transparent,  6  lbs. ;  fitso,  add  hot 
clarified  linseed  oil  2  gallons ;  boil  till  it  strintrs 
strongly,  cool  a  little,  and  add  m\  of  turpentine  4 
gallons.  Pale  as  copal  varnish ;  soon  becomes 
very  hard,  and  is  the  most  durable  of  oil  varnishes ; 
but  requires  time  before  it  is  fit  for  polishing. 
When  wanted  to  dry  and  harden  quicker)  **  dry- 
ing" oil  may  be  substituted  for  linseed,  or  "  driers" 
may  be  added  during  the  boiling. 

II.  Amber  1  lb. ;  melt,  add  Scio  turpentine  ^ 
lb. ;  transparent  white  resin  2  oz. ;  hot  linseed  oil 
1  pint ;  and  afterwards  oil  of  turpentine  q.  s. ;  as 
above.    Very  tough. 

III.  (Hard.)  Melted  amber  4  oz. ;  hot  boiled  oil 
1  quart ;  as  before. 

IV.  (Pale.)  Very  pale  and  transparent  amber  4 
oz. ;  clarified  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
each  1  pint ;  as  before. 

*«*  Amber  varnish  is  suited  for  all  purposes, 
where  a  very  hard  and  durable  oil  vamisli  is  re- 
quired. The  paler  kind  is  superior  to  copal  var- 
nish, and  is  often  mixed  with  the  latter  to  increase 
its  hardness  and  durability.     (See  Ambbr.) 

VARNISH,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  (Black  am^ 
her  varnish.)  Amber  1  lb. ;  fuse,  add  hot  drying 
oil  ^  pint ;  powdered  black  rosin,  and  asphaltnm, 
(Naples,)  of  each  3  oz. ;  when  properly  incorpo- 
rated and  considerably  cooled,  add  oil  of  turpentine 
1  pint.  This  is  the  beautiful  black  varnish  of  the 
coachmakers.     It  is  also  fit  for  metals. 

II.  (Ironwork  black.)  Asphaltum  46  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  boiled  oil  10  gallons  ;  red  lead  and  lithai^e,  of 
each  7  lbs. ;  dried  and  powdered  white  copperas  3 
lbs. ;  boil  for  2  hours,  then  add  dark  gum  amber 
(fused)  8  lbs. ;  hot  linseed  oil  2  gallons  ;  boil  for  2 
houn  longer,  or  till^i  little  of  the  mass,  when  cool- 
ed, may  be  rolled  into  pills,  then  withdraw  the 
heat,  and  afterwards  thin  down  with  oil  of  turpen- 
Une  30  gallons.  Used  for  the  ironwork  of  carriages, 
and  other  nice  purposes. 

III.  (Black  Japan.)  Naples  asphaltum  50  lbs. ; 
dtak  gum  anime  6  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  linseed  oil  12 
gallons ;  boil,  add  dark  gum  ambw  10  lbs. ;  pre- 
viously fused  and  bmled  with  linseed  oil  2  gallons  ; 
add  the  driers,  and  proceed  as  last  Used  for  wood 
or  metals. 

IV.  (Brunswick  black.) — a.  Foreign  asphaltum 
45  lbs. ;  drying  oil  6  galls. ;  litharge  6  lbs. ;  boil  as 
last,  and  thin  with  25  gallons  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Used  for  ironwork,  &c.~^.  Black  pitch  and  gas 
tar  asphaltnm,  of  each  25  lbs. ;  boil  gently  for  5 
houn,  then  add  linseed  oil  8  gallons ;  litharge  and 
red  lead,  of  each  10  lbs. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine  20  gallons.  Inferior  to  the 
last,  but  cheaper.    (See  AitsBa  Varnish.) 

VARNISH,  BODY.  Prep.  L  Finest  African 
copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse  carefully,  add  clarified  oil  2  gal« 
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kms  ;  boil  gently  for  4^  hoUft,  or  till  quite  Btringy, 
cool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine  3^  gal- 
ions.     Dries  glowly, 

II.  Hale  gum  copal  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  gal- 
lons ;  dried  sugar  of  lead  ^  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  then 
add  oil  of  turpentine  3^  gallons,  and  mix  it,  while 
stilt  hot,  with  the  following  varnish : — 8  lbs.  of  pale 
gum  anime ;  linseed  oil  2  gallons ;  dried  white  cop- 
peras i  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  3^  gallons  ;  the  mixed  varnishes  are  to 
be  immediately  strained  into  the  cans  or  cistern. 
Dries  in  about  6  houis  in  winter,  and  4  hours  in 
summer.    Used  for  the  bodies  of  coaches  and  other 

VARNISH,  CABINET-MAKERS'.  Prep.  I. 

Very  pale  shellac  5  lbs. ;  mastich  7  oz. ;  alcohol, 
of  90g,  5  or  6  pints  ;  dissolve  in  the  cold  with  fre- 
quent stirring.  Used  for  French  polishing,  &c. 
It  is  afways  opaque.  A  similar  varnish,  made 
with  weuker  spirit,  is  used  by  bookbinders  to  var- 
nish morocco  leather  book  covers. 

II.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  wood  naphtha  6 
pints  for  the  alcohol. 

III.  (Japanner^s  eopal  varnish.)  Pale  African 
copal  7  lbs  ;  fuse,  add  clarified  linseed  oil  ^  gallon  ; 
boil  for  5  minutes,  remove  it  into  the  open  air,  add 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  3  gallons,  mix  well,  strain 
it  into  the  cistern,  and  cover  it  up  immediately. 
Used  to  varnish  furniture,  and  by  -japanners, 
coaclimakers,  &c.  Dries  in  15  minutes,  and  may 
be  polished  as  soon  as  hard.  (See  French  Polish.) 

VARNISH,  CARRIAGE.  I.  (Spirit.)  San- 
darach  19  oz. ;  pale  shellac  9^  oz. ;  very  pale  trans- 
parent rosin,  12^  oz. ;  turpentine  18  oz. ;  alcohol, 
at  85J,  5  pinta ;  dissolve.  Used  for  the  internal 
parts  of  carriages,  &c  Dries  in  10  minutes  or 
less. 

II.  {Best  Pale.)  Pale  African  copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  clarified  linseed  oil  2^  gallons  ;  boil  till  very 
stringy,  then  add  dried  copperas  and  litharge,  of 
each  I  lb. ;  boil  as  before  directed,  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  5^  gallons,  mix  while  hot  with  the  fol- 
lowing varnish,  and  immediately  strain  the  mix- 
ture into  a  covered  vessel : — Gum  anime  8  lbs. ; 
clarified  linseed  oil  2^  gallons;  dried  sugar  of  lead 
and  litharge,  of  each  i  lb. ;  boil  as  l^fore,  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine  5^  gallonfi,  and  mix  it  while 
hot  with  the  last  varnish  as  above  directed.  Dries 
in  4  hours  in  summer  and  6  in  winter.  Used  for 
the  wheels,  springs,  and  carriage  parts  of  coaches, 
and  other  vehicles,  and  by  house  painters,  decora- 
tors, &C.,  who  want  a  strong,  quick-drying,  and 
durable  varnish. 

III.  {Second  Qttality.)  Sorted  gum  anime  8 
lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  gallons  ;  litharge  5  oz. ;  dried 
and  powdered  sugar  of  lead  and  white  copperas, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  boil  as  last  and  thin  with  oil  of  tur- 
nentine  5^  gallons. 

VARNISH,  COPAL.  Prep^h  (Turpentine,) 
Oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  set  the  bottle  in  a  water 
bath,  and  add  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  3  oz.  of 
powdered  copal  that  has  been  previously  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  dropped  into  water ;  in  a 
few  days  decant  the  clear.  Dries  slowly,  but  is 
very  pale  and  durable.     Used  for  pictures,  &c. 

II.  (OiL)  Pale  hard  copal  2  lbs.;  ftise,  add  hot 
drying  oil  1  pint ;  boil  as  before  directed,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine  3  pints,  or  q.  b.  Very  pale. 
Dries  hard  in  12  to  24  hoon. 


III.  Clearest  and  palest  African  copal  8  lbs.; 
fuse,  add  hot  and  pale  drying  oil  2  gallmis ;  bo3 
till  it  strings  strongly,  cool  a  tittle,  and  thin  with 
hot  rectifi^  oil  of  turpentine  3  gallons,  and  imme- 
diately strain  into  the  store  can.  Very  fine.  Both 
the  above  are  used  for  pictures. 

IV.  (Spirit.)  Coanely-powdered  copal  and 
glass,  of  each  4  oz. ;  alcohol,  of  90(.  1  pint ;  cam- 
phor ^  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  water-baln  so  that  tbe 
bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  rise,  observing  fro- 
quently  to  stir  the  mixture  ;  when  oold  decant  the 
clear.     Used  for  pictores. 

V.  Copal  melted  and  dropped  into  water  3  oi.; 
gum  sandarach  6  oz. ;  mastich  and  Chio  turpentine, 
of  each  2^  oz. ;  powdered  glass  4  oz. ;  alcohol,  of 
85(,  1  quart ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  beaL  Used  te 
metal  chairs,  Slc 

*«*  All  copal  varnishes  are  hard  and  dnnble, 
though  less  so  than  those  made  of  amber,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  paler. 
They  are  applied  on  coaches,  pictures,  prfisbed 
metal,  wood,  and  other  objects  requiring  good 
durable  varnish.  (See  Bodt  and  Cakuaqe  Vax- 
NisHES,  and  Copal.) 

VARNISH,  CRYSTAL.  Prep.  L  Gesoine 
pale  Canada  b&lsam  and  rectified  oil  of  taipentae, 
equal  parts ;  mix,  place  the  bottle  in  wann  water, 
agitate  well,  set  it  aside,  in  a  moderately  warn 
place,  and  in  a  week  pour  off  the  clear.  Used  (ot 
maps,  prints,  drawingsi  and  other  articles  of  paper, 
and  also  to  prepare  tracing  paper,  and  to  trassfat 
engravings. 

11.  Mastich  3  oz.;  alcohol  1  |vnt;  dissQlva 
Used  to  fix  pencil  drawings. 

VARNISH,  ETCHING.  Prep.  I.  (Lawraaee.) 
White  wax  2  oz. ;  black  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  melt  together,  add  by  degrees  pow- 
dered ai^haltnm  2  oz.,  and  boil  till  a  drop  taken 
out  on  a  plate  will  break  when  oold  by  being  bent 
double  2  or  3  times  between  the  fiugem ;  it  mnst 
then  be  poured  into  warm  water  and  made  into 
small  balls  for  use. 

II.  (Callot's  Hard  Varnish.  FlarenHne  ds.) 
Linseed  oil  and  mastich,  of  each  4  oae. ;  mdt  to- 
gether. 

III.  (Callofs  Soft  Vamish.)  Linseed  oU  4 «.; 
gum  benzoin  and  white  wax,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  baA  to 
two-tliirds. 

VARNISH,  FURNITURE.  Prep.  White 
wax  6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pmt ;  diaolve  bj  a 
gentle  heat  Used  to  polish  wood  i^y  fiictian. 
(See  Cabinbt-makbrb*  and  Copal  Varnisbes.) 

VARNISH,  FLEXIBLE.  Prep.-^l.  Indian 
rubber  in  shavings  1  oz. ;  mineral  naphtha  2  Iba; 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vefKl  till  dimohrd, 
and  strain. — 2.  Indian  robber  1  oz. ;  drying  oil  1 
quart ;  dissolve  by  as  little  heat  as  possible,  em- 
ploying constant  stirring,  then  strain.  3.  linsred 
oil  1  gallon ;  dried  white  c(^peras  and  sugar  of 
lead,  of  each  3  oz. ;  litharge  8  oz. ;  boil  with  ooa- 
stant  agitation  till  it  strings  well,  then  cool  afanriy 
w^d  decant  the  clear.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  with 
quick-drying  linseed  oil.  The  above  are  used  ibr 
balloons,  gas  bass,  &.C.  (See  Baixoon  Vaucbi 
and  CaoutcuoucO 

VARNISH  FOR  GILDED  ARTICLES. 
Prep.  (Watin.)  Gum  lao  in  grains,  gambsfa^ 
dragon's  blood,  and  annotto,  of  each  12^  oz. ;  m- 
fna  3i  oz. ;  each  reain  must      - 
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7  in  5  pints  of  alcohol  of  90f,  alid  two  separate 
tmctures  most  be  made  with  the  dragon's  blood 
and  annotto  in  a  like  quantity  of  spirit,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  each  mixed  together  to  pro- 
duce the  required  shade. 

VARNISH,  ITALIAN.  Pre|>.— 1.  Boil  Scio 
turpentine  till  brittle,  powder,  and  dissolve  in  oil  of 
tnrpentlne.-^3.  Canada  balsam  and  clear  white 
rosin,  of  each  6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve.    Used  for  prints.  Sec. 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Prep.-^l.  Seed  lac  8  oz. ; 
alcohol  1  quart ;  digest  in  a  close  vessel  in  a  warm 
ntuation  for  3  or  4  days,  then  decant  and  strain. — 
9.  Substitute  lac  bleached  by  chlorine  for  seed  lac. 
Both  are  very  tough,  hard,  and  durable  ;  the  last 
almost  colorless.  Used  for  pictures,  metal,  wood, 
cfr  leather. 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Syn.  Lacqubr.  Prep.  I. 
Seed  lac  3  oz. ;  turmeric  1  oz. ;  dragon's  blood  \ 
oz. ;  alcohol  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  week,  frequently 
shaking,  decant  and  filter.     Deep  gold  colored. 

II.  Ground  turmeric  1  lb. ;  gamboge  1  ^  oz. ; 
gam  sandarach  3^  lbs. ;  shellac  }  lb. ;  all  in  pow- 
der ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gallons  ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  add  turpentine  varnish  1  pint.  Gold 
colored. 

III.  Spanish  annotto  3  lbs. ;  dragon's  blood  1 
lb. ;  gum  sandarach  3^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gal- 
lons ;  turpentine  varnish  1  quart ;  dissolve  and 
mix  as  the  last     Red  colored. 

IV.  Gamboge  cut  small  1  oz. ;  Cape  aloes  cut 
small  3  oz. :  pale  shellac  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallons ;  as  me  last.     Pale  brass  colored. 

V.  Seed  lac,  dragon's  blood,  annotto,  and  gam- 
boge, of  each  I  lb. ;  saffron  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  5  quarts ;  as  last. 

*«*  Lacquers  are  used  upon  polished  metals 
and  wood  to  impart  the  appearance  of  gold.  As 
they  are  wanted  of  difiTerent  depths  and  shades  of 
color,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  concentrated  solution  of 
each  coloring  ingredient  ready,  so  that  it  may  at 
any  time  be  added  to  produce  any  desired  tint 

VARNISH,  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Sorted  gum 
anime  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  gallons ;  litharge  and 
powdered  dried  sugar  of  lead,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  boil 
till  it  strings  well,  then  cool  a  little,  thin  with  oil 
of  turpentine  5^  gallons,  and  strain. 

VARNISH,  MASTICH.  Syn.  Picture  Var- 
KI8H.  TuRPKNTLsg  Varnisu.  Prep. — 1.  {Fine.) 
Very  pale  and  picked  gum  mastich,  5  lbs. ;  glass 
pounded  as  small  as  barley,  and  well  washed  and 
dried,  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  turpentine  2  gallons  ;  put 
them  into  a  clean  4  gallon  stone  or  tin  bottle,  bung 
down  securely,  and  keep  rolling  it  backwards  and 
forwards  pretty  smartly  on  a  counter  or  any  other 
•olid  place  for  at  least  4  hours  ;  when,  if  the  gum  is 
all  dissolved,  the  varnish  may  be  decanted,  strain- 
ed through  muslin  into  another  bottle,  and  allowed 
to  settle.  It  should  be  kept  for  6  or  9  months  be- 
fore use,  as  it  thereby  gets  both  tougher  and 
clearer. 

II.  {Second  Qtuility.)  Mastich  8  lbs. ;  turpen- 
tine 4  gallons  ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add 
pale  turpentine  varnish  ^  gallon. 

III.  Gum  mastich  6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1 
quart;  dissolve. 

*«*  Mastich  varnish  is  used  for  pictures,  &c. ; 
when  good,  it  is  tough,  hard,  brilliant,  and  color- 
Should  it  get  <'  chilled;*  1  lb.  of  weU-washed 
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silicious  sand  should  be  made  moderately  hot,  and 
added  to  each  gallon,  which  must  then  be  well 
agitated  for  5  minutes,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
settle. 

VARNISH,  OAK.  Prep.-^l.  Clear  pale  rosin, 
3^  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  gallon ;  dissolve. — 2. 
Clear  Venice  turpentine  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  5 
lbs. ;  mix.  Both  are  good  conmion  varnishes  for 
wood  or  metal 

VARNISH,  OIL.  Prep.— I.  Rosin  3  lbs.; 
melt,  add  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  pale  drying 
oil  1  gallon  ;  cool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart. — 2.  Rosin  3  lbs. ;  dryiug  oil  J 
gallon  ;  melt  and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine  2 
quarts.  Both  the  above  are  good  varnishes  for 
common  work. 

VARNISH,  PICTURE.  Several  varnishes 
are  called  by  this  name.  Pale  copal  or  mastich 
varnish  is  generally  used  for  oil  paintings,  and 
crystal,  white  hard  spirit,  or  mastich  varnish,  for 
water-color  drawings  on  paper. 

VARNISH,  SPIRIT.  Prep.  L  (Brown 
Hard.) — a.  Sandarach  4  oz. ;  pale  seed  lac  2  oz. ; 
elemi  (true)  1  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart ;  digest  with 
agitation  till  dissolved,  then  add  Venice  turpentine 
2  oz. — b.  Gum  sandarach  3  lbs. ;  shellac  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  (65  over  proof,)  2  gallons;  dis- 
solve, add  turpentine  varnish  1  quart ;  agitate 
well  -and  strain.  Very  fine. — c.  Seed  lac  and 
yellow  resin,  of  each'l^  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallons. 

II.  (White  Hard.)  a.  Gnm  sandarach  5  lbs. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;    rectified  spirit  (65  over  proof)  2 

fallons  ;  washed  and  dried  coaraely-pounded  glass 
lbs.';  proceed  as  in  making  mastich  varnish ; 
when  strained  add  1  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine 
varnish.  Very  fine. — b.  Picked  mastich  and 
coarsely -ground  dass,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  sandarach 
and  pale  clear  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  3  oz. ; 
alcohol  2  lbs. ;  as  last« — c.  Gum  sandarach  1  lb. ; 
clear  Strasburgh  turpentine  6  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
(65  over  prooQ  3  pints ;  dissolve. — d.  Mastich  in 
tears  2  oz. ;  sandarach  8  oz. ;  gum  elemi  1  oz. ; 
Strasburgh  or  Scio  turpentine  (genuine)  4  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  (65  o.  p.)  1  quart.  Used  on  metals, 
&.C.    Polishes  well. 

III.  (Soft  Brilliant)  Sandarach  6  oz. ;  elemi 
(genuine)  4  oz. ;  anime  I  oz. ;  camphor  i  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  as  before. 

*»•  The  above  spirit  varnishes  are  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  objects  of  the  toilette,  as  work-boxes, 
card-cases,  &,c.,  but  are  also  suitable  to  other 
articles,  whether  of  paper,  wood,  linen,  or  metal, 
that  require  a  brilliant  and  quick-drying  varnish. 
They  mostly  dry  almost  as  soon  as  applied,  and 
are  usually  hard  enough  to  polish  in  24  hours. 
Spirit  varnishes  are  less  durable  and  more  liable 
to  crack  than  oil  varnishes. 

VARNISH,  STOPPING  OUT.  Syn.  Petit 
Vernis.  Prep.  Lampblack  made  into  a  paste 
with  turpentine.     Used  by  engravers. 

VARNISH,  TRANSFER.  Syn.  Mordant. 
Prep.  Mastich  in  tears  6^  oz. ;  rosin  12^  oz. ; 
pale  Venice  turpentine  (genuine)  and  sandarach,  of 
each  25  oz. ;  alcohol  5  pints ;  dissolve  as  before. 
Used  for  fixing  engravings  or  lithographs  on  wood, 
and  for  gilding,  silvering,  &4i.  (See  Crystal 
Varnuh.) 

VARNISH,  TURPENTINE.  Prep.  Mastich 
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in  tears  12  oz. ;  pounded  glass  5  oz. ;  camphor  ^ 
oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  digest  with  agita- 
tion till  dissolved,  then  add  Venice  turpentine 
(pure)  1^  oz. ;  previously  liquefied  by  a  gentle 
beat,  mix  well,  and  the  next  day  decant  Very 
fine.     Used  for  paintings.     See  Mastich. 

VARNISH,  WAINSCOT.  The  same  as 
mahogauy  varnish,  but  using,  paler  gum  and  oil. 
(See  Oak  Varnish.) 

VARNISH,  WAX.  Prep^h  (Milk  of 
Wax.)  White  wax  (pure)  1  lb. ;  melt  with  as 
gentle  a  heat  as  possible,  add  warm  spirit  of  wine, 
ap.  gr.  0-830,  1  pint ;  mix  perfectly,  and  pour  the 
liquid  out  upon  a  cold  porphyry  slab ;  next  grind 
it  with  a  muller  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with 
the  addition  of  more  spirit  as  required,  put  the 
paste  into  a  marble  mortar,  make  an  emulsion 
with  water  3^  pints,  gradually  added,  and  strain 
through  muslin.  Used  as  a  varnish  for  paintings ; 
when  dry,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  it,  or  heat  is 
otherwise  evenly  applied,  so  as  to  fuse  it,  and 
render  it  transparent ;  when  quite  cold  it  is  polish- 
ed with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  The  most  protective 
of  all  varnishes.  Many  ancient  paintings  owe 
their  freslmess  at  the  present  day  to  this  varnish. 
Also  used  for  furniture. — 2.  Wax  3  oz. ;  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat 
Used  for  furniture. 

VARNISH,  WHITE.  Prep,  I.  Tender 
copal  7^  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  alcohol  of  95{,  1 
quart ;  dissolve,  then  add  mastich  2  oz. ;  Venice 
turpentine  1  oz. ;  dissolve  and  strain.  Very  white, 
drying,  and  capable  of  being  polished  when  hard. 
Used  for  toys. 

IL  Sandarach  8  oz. ;  mastich  2  oz. ;  Canada 
balsam  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart  Used  on  paper, 
wood,  or  linen. 

VEGETABLES.  Vegetabilia,  (P.  L.)  The 
following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  vegetable  substances : 

"Vegetables  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  no  dew  nor  rain  is  upon 
them  ;  they  are  to  be  collected  every  year,  and 
any  which  shall  have  been  longer  kept,  are  to  be 
thrown  away. 

"  Roots,  for  the  most  part,  are  to  be  dug  up  be- 
fore their  stems  or  leaves  shoot  forth. 

"  Barks  are  to  be  collected  at  that  season  in 
which  they  are  more  easily  separated  from  the 
wood."  Spring  is  the  season  here  alluded  to  ;  as 
at  this  time,  after  the  sap  begins  to  ascend,  the 
bark  is  in  general  very  easily  separated. 

**  Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers 
have  expanded,  and  before  the  seeds  are  mature. 

"  Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  just  open- 
ed." The  red  rose,  however,  must  be  gathered 
before  the  buds  are  expanded. 

"  Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  they  are 
ripe,  and  before  they  drop  fi-om  the  plant  They 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  their  seed-vessels." 

Fres.  "  Vegetables,  soon  after  they  are  gath- 
ered, except  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
recent  state,  are  to  be  lightly  spread  out,  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  heat  so  gentle 
that  their  color  will  not  be  altered  ;  and  then  pre* 
served  in  proper  situations  or  vessels,  where  the 
light  and  moisture  are  excluded. 

<<  Roots,  which  are  required  to  be  preserved 


fresh,  should  be  buried  in  dry  aand.  The  S<ioiLb 
bulb,  before  it  is  dried,  is  to  be  denaded  oi  the 
arid  coats,  and  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices^ 
The  corms  of  colchioum,  dug  up  in  July  or 
August,  should  be  cut  into  thin  transverse  siicet» 
dried  without  heat,  or  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  sad 
preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

"  Pulpy  Fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and 
dried,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  damp  situation  until 
they  become  soft :  then  the  pulp  is  to  be  pressed 
out  through  a  hair  sieve ;  afterwards  boiled  with  a 
gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring ;  and,  finally,  tiio 
water  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  po^ 
acquires  a  proper  consistence. 

"  Over  the  bruised  pods  of  Cassia  pour  boiling 
water,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp,  which  is  to  be 
first  pressed  through  a  sieve  with  large  boles,  aad 
afterwards  through  a  hair  sieve ;  l^en  disnpste 
the  water  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  pulp  acqoiroi 
a  proper  consistence. 

"  The  Pulp  or  Juice  of  fresh  and  ripe  fruit 
is  to  be  pressed  through  a  sieve  without  boiling  it" 

"  Gum-Resins  are  to  be  esteemed  the  best, 
which  occur  so  free  from  admixture  as  not  to  re- 
quire purification ;  but,  if  they  appear  leas  pare« 
boil  them  in  water  until  they  soften,  and  ez|»ea 
them  through  a  canvass  cloth ;  then  let  the  resin- 
ous portion  subside,  and  evaporate  the  effused 
supernatant  liquid  in  a  water-bath,  adding  towaidi 
the  end  the  resinous  part,  and  mixing  it  well  iots 
one  mass  with  the  gummy  part  Those  guni- 
resins  that  melt  easily,  may  be  purified  by  ^• 
closing  them  in  an  ox-biadder,  and  l|olding  them 
in  boiling  water  (or  steam)  until  they  become  so 
soft  that  they  can  be  separated  from  their  im- 
purities through  a  canvass  cloth,  by  means  of  a 
press." 

Vegetables  and  their  juices  may  also  6e 
preserved  by  heating  in  toelUclosed  vessels.  The 
substances  to  be  preserved  are  to  be  put  into 
strong  ghiss  bottles,  with  necks  of  a  proper  sne, 
corked  with  the  greatest  care,  luted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  soft  cheese,  spread  on  rags,  and 
the  whole  bound  down  with  wires  across  it  The 
bottles  are  then  placed  in  an  oven,  the  tempeni- 
ture  of  which  is  cautiously  raised  to  212^,  or  they 
are  enclosed  separately  in  canvass  bags,  and  put 
into  a  copper  of  water,  which  is  gradually  healed 
till  it  boils,  and  thus  kept  for  several  minutes:  the 
whole  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  bottles  an 
taken  out  and  carefully  examined  before  they  are 
laid  by,  lest  they  should  have  cracked,  or  the  hits 
given  way.  (See  Fruit,  Milk,  Pickles,  Pxb- 
servino,  Putrefaction,  Vegetable  Juices,  Ve- 
getables for  distillation,  &c.) 

*«*  The  generality  of  vegetable  substances  thai 
exercise  no  very  marked  action  on  the  human 
frame,  may  be  taken  in  powder,  in  dobss  of  a 
drachm,  night  and  morning ;  or  an  ounce,  ot  q. 
s.  to  impart  a  moderately  strong  taste  or  cokir 
may  be  infused,  or  boiled  in  1  pint  of  water,  and  a 
wine-glassful  or  thereabouts,  taken  2  or  3 'times  a 
day. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  DISTILLATION. 
The  Dublin  College  states  that  "  herbs  and  flow- 
ers from  which  oils  and  distilled  waters  are  to  be 
obtained,  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  they  aie  col* 
lected."  This  method,  however  much  i^oon^ 
mended  by  authority  or  common  usage,  is  Tudy 
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Inferior  .to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  large  perfumera 
and  many  of  the  wholesale  druggists,  which  con- 
■Bts  m  preeenrin^  the  flowers  and  herbs  by  means 
of  common  salt  The  objection  which  is  raised 
against  the  ose  of  fresh  aromatic  plants  is  thus  ob- 
viated, while  the  odon  of  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  rendered  ftilly  equal  or  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  dried  plant,  fruit,  or  flowers, 
without  the  great  loss  and  trouble  attending  the 
drying  and  preserving  of  them.  Besides,  many 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances  almost  entirely 
lose  their  properties  by  drying ;  while  most  of  them 
yield  more  oil,  and  that  of  a  finer  quality,  in  the 
fresh  than  in  the  dried  state.  The  odor  of  roses, 
eider  flowere,  and  a  variety  of  others,  are  vastly 
improved  by  this  treatment,  and  these  flowers  may 
thus  be  preserved  with  ease  and  safety  from  sea- 
son to  season,  or  even  longer,  if  required.  The 
process  simply  consists  in  intimately  mixing  the 
flowers,  or  other  vegetables,  soon  after  being  gath- 
ered, with  about  \  their  weight,  or  less,  of  good 
dry  salt,  and  ramming  down  the  mixture  as  tight- 
ly as  possible  into  strong  casks.  The  casks  should 
then  be  immediately  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  and 
covered  with  boards,  on  which  heavy  weights 
should  be  put  to  keep  the  mass  tight  and  close. 

VEGETABLE  JUICES,  (EXPRESSED.) 
The  juices  of  plants  are  obtained  by  bruising  the 
m  freafa  leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  and 
expressing  the  juice,  which,  after  defecation  for 
some  hours  in  a  cool  situation,  is  either  filtered 
through  paper,  or  strained  after  coagulating  its  al- 
buminous matter  by  heat  Some  plants  require 
the  addition  of  |  of  water  before  pressing.  The 
expression  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  quinces, 
&C.,  is  facilitated  by  previously  mixing  the  pulp 
with  clean  chopped  straw.  Buckthorn  berries, 
mulberries,  &c.,  after  being  crushed  between  the 
hands,  are  left  3  or  4  days  to  undergo  a  slight  fer- 
^nentation,  bef#e  pressing.  A  very  oowerful 
screw  press  is  required  for  this  purpose.  The  pr£s- 
kavATioN  of  the  juices  of  the  narcotic  plants,  and 
some  other  vegetables,  has  lately  assumed  consid- 
erable interest,  from  these  preparations  having 
been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  common  tinc- 
tures. It  appears  that  the  juice  of  young  plants 
jost  coming  into  flower,  yields  only  |  the  amount 
of  extract  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  of  juice  expressed  from  the  matured  plant, 
or  when  the  flowers  are  fully  blown,  and  the 
strength  of  the  product  is  also  inferior.  The  leaves 
alone  should  be  preferably  employed,  and  should 
be  exclusively  of  the  second  year's  growth,  when 
the  plants  are  biennials.  (Squire.)  Vegetable 
juices  preserved  with  alcohol,  {preserved  vegeta- 
ble  juicest  Sucei  alcoholati,  Alcoholatures^  are 
prepared  as  follows : — 

I.  (Bentley.)  Bruise  the  leaves  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, (on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,)  and  submit  them 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press  ;  allow  the  juice 
to  remain  for  24  hours  in  a  cold  place,  then  decant 
the  clear  portion  from  the  feculence,  add  \  part  by 
measure  of  rectified  spirit,  (56  over  proof,)  agitate, 
and  in  24  hours  again  decant  the  clear,  and  filter 
It  through  paper.  Keeps  well  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

IL  (Squire.)  As  the  last,  but  adding  to  the  de- 
canted jtiicc  one-kalf  its  vohime  of  rectified  spirit. 
Keeps  as  well  as  the  corresponding  tinctnres. 


III.  (Gieseke.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only  one* 
fifth  rectified  spirit 

IV.  To  the  clear  depurated  juice,  add  one-for- 
tieth part  by  weight  of  alcohol,  in  24  hours  filter, 
cork  down  close,  and  preserve  the  bottle  sunk  up 
to  its  neck  in  sand,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Remarks,  The  juices  preserved  by  Mr.  Bentley, 
or  after  his  method,  are  now  those  generally  em- 
ployed  and  approved  of  by  the  profession,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  numerous  testimonials  from  the 
leading  medical  authorities  in  their  favor.  These 
preparations  have  been  extensively  tried,  and  in 
no  instance  have  they  failed  in  producing  the  most 
decided  and  characteristic  effects  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  At  a  moderate 
temperature  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  deposite, 
but  the  sediment  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  plant  They  are  confidently  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bentley  as  being  superior  to  most  other 
preparations  of  the  like  nature,  from  containing 
less  spiarr.  The  commencing  dose  of  the  narcotic 
juices  is  about  5  drops.  *^*  In  the  above  man- 
ner are  prepared  the  preserved  juices  of  aconite, 
belladonna^  colchicum,  (corms,)  kemlocki  henbane, 
foxglove,  elateriunii  lactuca  virosa,  taraxacum, 

&C. 

VEGETATION,  METALLIC.  Prep.  1. 
{Tin  Tree.)  Muriate  of  tin  3  drs.;  nitric  acid  10 
tp  15  drops;  distilled  or  rain  water  1  pint;  dis- 
solve in  a  white  glass  bottle,  and  hang  in  it  by  a 
thread,  a  small  rod  of  zinc. 

II.  {Lead  Tree.  Arbor  Satumi,)  Sugar  of  lea^ 
1  oz. ;  distilled  water  1^  pint ;  acetic  acid  2  drops  ; 
dissolve,  and  suspend  a  piece  of  zinc  in  it,  as  be- 
fore.    Less  lustrous  and  beautiful  than  the  last 

III.  {Silver  Tree.  Arbor  Diame.)  Nitrate  of 
silver  20  gzs. ;  water  1  oz. ;  dissolve  in  a  vial,  and 
add  about  ^  dr.  of  mercury.  Very  brilliant  and 
beautiful. 

*«*  In  the  above  experiments,  the  metals  are 
precipitated  in  an  arborescent  form.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  lamince  shoot  out,  as  it  were,  from 
nothing,  assuming  forms  resembling  real  vegeta- 
tion. This  phenomenon  seems  to  result  from  a 
galvanic  action  being  set  up  between  |be  liquid 
and  the  metals. 

VELVET  PAINTING.  Any  of  the  ordinary 
non-corrosive  pig^ients  or  liquid  colon,  thickened 
with  a  little  gum,  may  be  employed  in  this  art ; 
preference  being,  however,  given  to  those  that  pos- 
sess the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  which  dry  without 
spreading. 

VENTILATION.  It  is  essential  to  health 
that  the  habitations  occupied  by  us  should  be  free 
of  impure  air  and  all  noxious  vapors.  The  first 
step  towards  this  end  is  to  effect  and  maintain  a 
liberal  circulation  of  fr^sh  air,  either  by  ventila- 
tors, or  by  regularly  opening  the  windows  for 
stated  daily  periods.  The  kindling  of  fires  also 
promotes  the  circulation  of  atmospheric  currents^ 
Noxious  effluvia  may  be  most  effectually  removed 
by  occasional  sprinklings  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  upon  the  floors  and  walls,  the  windows  her 
ing  kept  open  the  while.  It  is  always  proper,  also, 
that  an  infected  house  should  be  whitewashed 
Lives  are  sometimes  lost  by  sleeping  In  a  close 
room  in  which  charcoal  is  burning,  the  person  ib 
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this  case  beingr  stifled  with  the  noxious  gas.  We 
advise  that  every  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
well  ventilated,  and  that  no  one  should  go  to  bed 
with  charcoal  burning  in  the  grate  or  stove.     (See 

DlSINPBCTANTS,  FuMIOATION,  &C.) 

VERATRINE.  Syn.  Veratria,  (P.  L.  &  E.) 
Vbratrina.  Sabadilun.  a  vegetable  alkali, 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  seeds 
of  veratrum  sabadilla,  (asagnea  officinalis,)  in  mea- 
dow saffron,  and  white  hellebore.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Boil  sabadilla  seeds  lb.  ij  with  rectified  ^irit  1  gal- 
lon for  an  hour,  in  a  rstort  with  a  receiver  fitted 
to  it,  decant  the  solution,  boil  the  residue  with  an- 
other gallon  of  spirit  and  that  which  has  distilled, 
pour  olF  the  liquor,  and  boil  with  fresh  spirit  a  third 
time  ;  press  the  sabadilla,  distil  the  qwrit  from  the 
tiquon  mixed  and  strained,  evaporate  the  residue 
to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  boil  this  three  or 
more  times  in  water  acidulated  with  a  little  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
with  a  gentle  beat  to  the  consistence  of  sirup ;  to 
this,  when  cold,  add  magnesia  to  saturation,  assid- 
uously stirring,  then  press  and  wash  two  or  three 
times ;  next  dry  the  residue,  and  digest  it  two  or 
three  times  in  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain 
as  often ;  distil  off  the  spirit,  boil  what  remams 
with  animal  charcoal  in  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  for  \  hour,  strain,  well  wash  the 
charcoal,  evaporate  the  liquors  carefully  to  the 
consistence  of  sirup,  precipitate  by  ammonia,  wash, 
and  dry. 

Remarks.  Pure  veratria  is  perfectly  white ;  but 
as  usually  met  with,  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  brown- 
ish or  grayish  tint  It  is  odorous,  acrid,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  fusible  at  340°  F.,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  so  in  ether,  b^t  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  With  the  dilute  acids  it  forms  salts ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  strikes  an  intense  red  color.  A 
dilute  acetic  solution  of  veratria  is  precipitated 
tohite  by  tincture  of  galls  and  by  afhmonia,  and  is 
turned  to  a  superb  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  smallest  portion  of  its  powder  causes  violent 
sneezing.  "  As  an  external  application,  it  has  been 
efficaciously  employed  by  Majendie  in  France, 
and  Dr.  Tumbull  in  this  country  ;  but  the  extrav- 
agant eulogies  0f  the  latter  have  not  tended  to  con- 
firm the  veputation  of  the  remedy.  From  6  to  12 
giB.  dissolved  in  f  ^  of  alcohol  as  a  liniment,  or  30 
grs.  mixed  with  3j  of  olive  oil  and  ^  of  lard  as  an 
ointment,  have  been  employed  in  neuralgia,  and 
other  painful  affections,  and  in  gouty  and  riieu- 
matic  paralysis.  If  it  be  internally  employed,  the 
dose  should  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain  ;  and  the  action  of  even  this  minute  dose 
should  be  watched.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a  power- 
ful irritant  poison*^ 

VERATRIC  ACID.  A  crystalline,  fusible, 
Tolatile  acid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  so  in  wa- 
ter, and  insoluble  in  ether|  found  by  Merck  in  the 
seeds  of  sabadilla.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  bruised  seed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  by  milk  of 
lime ;  veratrate  of  lime  remains  in  sdution.  This 
salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
Teratric  acid  crystallizes. 

VERDIGRIS.     Syn.  Diacktate  or  Coppuu 

SOBACKTATE  OP  OO.   VbRT-DB-GrIS,  (jPf.)     GRQ^fS- 

PAN,   (per.)    iBauGo;  Citpri  diacbtab  impura, 
(P.  L.)    When  tliis  article  is  of  good  quaUty,  «  it 


is  partly  dissolved  in  water ;  and  is  alrn^M  eotirefy 
soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  and,  with  the  sasisl- 
ance  of  heat,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acidr"  (P.  L.) 
"  Not  above  5}  of  impurity  should  be  left" 
(P.  E.)  (See  Acetate  op  Copper.  AnL  See 
Copper.) 

VERDIGRIS,  ENGLISH.  Prep.  I.  Bine 
vitriol  24  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  16  lbs. ;  sugar  of  lea.* 
12  lbs. ;  alum  2  lbs. ;  all  coarsely  powdered ;  mix, 
and  heat  them  in  a  pot  over  the  fire  till  they  nnitc 
into  a  mass. 

II.  {Distilled  or  crystallized.)  Sulphate  sf 
copper  12^  lbs. ;  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  a  so- 
lution of  19  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  q.  s. ;  fiher, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Both  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  foreign  verdigris. 

VERDITER,  (BLUE.)  Syn.  Refiners*  Vir- 
diter.  Cbndres  BLEUEa  A  blue  pigment,  ob- 
tained by  adding  chalk,  whiting,  or  milk  of  Ikne, 
to  the  solution  ot  copper  in  aquafortis ;  or  by  trita- 
ratiug  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  carbon- 
ate or  oxide  of  copper  with  hydrate  of  lime.  Prep. 
A  quantity  of  whiting,  or  milk  of  lime,  is  put  into 
a.  tub,  and  upon  this  the  solution  of  copper  k 
poured.  The  mixtiAre  is  to  be  stirred  every  day 
for  some  hours  together,  till  the  liquor  k»^  its 
color.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and 
more  solution  of  copper  is  to  be  added.  Th'ta  is  to 
be  repeated  til)  the  whiting  has  acquired  the  proper 
color.  Then  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  sfreai 
on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Remarks.  The  cupreous  solution  employed  m 
the  above  process,  is  made  by  neutralizing  tbe  ni- 
tric solution  obtained  from  the  refineis  of  goM  and 
silver,  by  heating  it  along  with  metallic  copper. 
For  tbe  finest  qualities  of  verditer  the  lime  should 
be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  cupreous  precipitate 
should  be  carefully  triturated  with  it,  after  it  is 
nearly  dry,  by  which  a  fine  velvety  color  is  pro- 
duced. The  cendres  bleues  en  patks  of  the  Frendk 
di&rs  from  the  above  nminly  in  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  copper  being  employed,  and  in  the  peeult- 
ing  green  precipitate  being  turned  blue  by  tbe 
action  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Verditer  is  either 
dried  into  a  powder,  or  used  as  a  water  color  in 
the  moist  state. 

VERDITER,  (GREEN.)  The  process  for 
refiners'  verditer  frequently  miscarries,  and  a  gieea 
color  is  produced  instead  of  a  blue.  It  may  aiss 
be  obtained  by  omitting  the  **  blueing  up"  with 
potash,  mentioned  above. 

VERMICELLL  This  is  prepared  from  a  stiff 
paste  made  of  a  peculiar,  fine  kbid  of  grannltf 
wheat  fiour  called  semoule,  which  is  mixed  i^ 
with  hot  water,  and,  after  being  well  kneaded,  is 
formed  into  small  ribands,  cylinders,  or  tubes,  by 
being  placed  in  a  vertical  cylinder  press,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  fiJIed  with  proper  shaped  holes, 
through  which  it  is  driven  by  the  iron  plate  or 
*'  follower"  being  forced  down  by  means  of  a  poir- 
erful  screw.  The  pieces  that  protrude  are  brokeB 
cff,  twisted  into  tib  desired  shape  upon  paper,  aod 
dried.  (See  Macaroni.) 

VERMILION,  i^yji.  Factttiods  CufNASAi. 
BisuLpHURBT  OP  Merocrt.  Prep.  I.  By  subu- 
mation. — a.  Mercury  202  parts ;  sulphur  33  partr; 
fuse  together  by  a  gentle  heat,  observing  net  to 
allow  the  mass  to  Uke  fire ;  when  fose^  cant 
over  the  Teasel,  cool,  powder,  and  sublime  tt  R 
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elose  yesBel,  so  placed  in  a  furnace  that  the  flame 
may  freely  circulate  and  play  upon  it  to  about  half 
its  height  The  heat  should  be  at  first  gradually 
applied,  and  afterwards  augmented  till  the  lower 
part  of  the  subliming  vessel  becomes  red  hot. 
When  cold,  the  sublimate  is  broken  to  pieces, 
ground  along  with  water  to  a  fine  powder,  elutri- 
ated, passed  through  a  sieve,  and  dried.  Prod, 
About  I12§  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury  em- 
ployed.— b.  By  grinding  1 70  lbs.  of  quicksilver  and 
50  lbs.  of  brimstone  together,  throwing  the  mixture 
by  ladlefuls  into  heated  earthen  sublimers,  where 
it  takes  fire ;  the  superfluous  sulphur  being  con- 
sumed, the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  then  covered 
with  tiles,  which  stops  the  conflagration,  and  the 
sublimation  commences,  which  is  continued  until 
the  whole  is  risen  up. 

Remarks.  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone  of  Chi- 
nese vermilion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the 
materials  1§  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  by  di- 
gesting the  ground  sublimate,  first  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  next  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  after  which  it  must  be  well  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried. 

Prod.  10  lbs.  for  every  9  lbs.  of  mercury  em- 
ployed. 

II.  In  the  humid  way. — a.  (Brunner.)  Pure 
quicksilver  300  parts;  pure  sublimed  sulphur  114 
parts;  triturate  together  for  several  hours  till  a 
perfect  ethiops  is  formed,  and  add  gradually  caus- 
tic potassa  75  parts,  dissolved  in  water  450  parts  ; 
continue  the  trituration  for  some  time,  then  geutly 
heat  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  first  con- 
stantly stirring,  but  afterwards  only  from  time  to 
time,  observing  to  keep  the  heat  at  about  113°,  or, 
at  all  events,  under  122°  F.,  and  to  add  fresh  wa- 
ter to  compensate  for  the  portion  evaporated. 
When  the  color  begins  to  redden,  great  caution  is 
requisite  to  preserve  the  mixture  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature, and  to  keep  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
perfectly  pulverulent ;  as  soon  as  the  color  be- 
comes nearly  ^n«,  the  process  must  be  conducted 
with  increased  caution,  and  at  a  lower  heat  for 
some  hours,  or  till  a  rich  color  is  produced,  when 
the  vermilion  must  be  elutriated  with  water,  to 
separate  any  particles  of  metallic  mercury,  and 
carefully  dried.  Prod.  332  parts  of  vermilion,  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  Chinese. 

b.  Mercury  300  parts ;  sulphur  150  da  ;  po- 
tassa  152  do. ;  water  450  do. ;  proceed  as  last, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  heat  under  130°.  Prod. 
362  parts.  *«*  Vermilion  is  a  beautiful  and  per- 
manent red  pigment,  and  works  and  covers  well 
both  in  oil  and  water.  (See  Bibulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury.) 

VESICANTS.  Prep.-— I.  {Vesicant  Taffeta. 
Blistering  Cloth.  P annus  Vesicatorius.  Spar- 
adrap  Vesicans.)  Distil  off  the  ether  from  a  con- 
centrated ethereal  tincture  of  cantharides,  melt 
the  oily  residue  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  and 
spread  it  on  thin  oiled  silk,  (P.  Cod.,)  or  on  cloth 
prepared  with  wax  plaster.* — 2.  (Blistering  Tis- 
mue.  Tela  Vesicatoria.)  Similar  to  the  last — 
3.  (Blistering  paper.    Ckaria  Vesicatoria.)    As 

•  White  wax  Jviij  ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ;  melt  together, 
and  add  turpentine  ^.  This  plaster  spread  on 
cloth  forms  the  Toile  prepares  a  la  eire  of  the 
Frsnch.    (Henry  and  Guiboart) 


above. — 4.  (Blistering  paper.  Epispastic  do* 
Papier  Epispastlque.  Henry  and  Guibourt.) 
White  wax  6  parts  ;  olive  oil  4  parts  ;  spermaceti 
3  parts  ;  turpentine,  and  powdered  flies,  of  each  V 
part;  water  10  parts;  boil  slowly  with  constant 
agitation  for  2  hours,  strain  through  flannel,  with- 
out pressure,  and  spread  the  mass  before  it  cools 
on  paper.  *«*  All  the  above  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster. 

VESICATORIN.  Syn.  Cantharidin.  Can- 
tharides-camphor.  The  blistering  principle  of 
Spanish  flies  discovered  by  M.  Robiquet  Prep. 
I.  Prepare  a  concentrated  tincture  of  cantharides 
by  percolating  the  powder  with  alcohol,  and  aban- 
don  it  to  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  the  cantharidin 
slowly  crystallizes,  and  may  be  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  cold  alcohol,  boiling  with  alcohol  and  an- 
imal charcoal,  filtering,  and  again  allowing  the 
solution  to  crystallize. — 2.  Digest  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  cantharides  in  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  digest  in  sulphuric  ether,  evaporate,  and 
slightly  wash  the  resulting  crystals  with  cold  alco- 
hol. *^*  Micaceous  plates  resembling  spermaceti ; 
fusible,  vaporizable  ;  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
ether,  oils,  and  hot  alcohol ;  powerfully  vesicant 
and  poisonous.  Its  vapor,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, frequently  produces  temporary  blind- 
ness. The  1-1 00th  part  of  a  grain,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
lower  lip,  caused  small  blisters  in  15  minuteSt 
which,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  simple  cerate, 
extended  over  a  large  surface,  and  covered  both 
lips  with  blisters.  (Robiquet) 

VINEGAR.  Syn.  Acetum,  (Lat.)  Vinaiorb, 
(Fr.)  EssiosAURB,  (Ger.)  Vinegar  is  dilute  acetic 
acid,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  gum,  sugar, 
and  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  ordinary  colored  vinegar  consumed  in  Eng- 
land (malt  vinegar  ;  acetum,  P.  L. ;  acetum  Bri- 
tannieum,  British  vinegar,  P.  E.)  is  prepared  from 
malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  which  is 
mashed  with  hot  water,  and  the  resulting  wort  is 
fermented  as  in  the  common  process  of  brewing. 
The  liquor  is  then  run  into  barrels,  placed  end- 
ways, tied  over  with  coarse  canvass,  and  arranged 
side  by  side  in  darkened  chambers,  moderately 
heated  by  a  stove,  and  properly  supplied  with  air. 
Here  it  remains  till  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
nearly  complete,  which  usually  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  months.  The  vinegar  is  next  run 
off  mto  two  large  tuns,  furnished  with  false  bot- 
toms, on  which  "rape"  (the  pressed  cake  from 
making  domestic  wmee,  or  the  green  twigs  or  cut- 
tings of  vines)  is  placed.  One  of  these  vessels  is 
wholly,  and  the  other  only  three-fourths  filled. 
The  fermentation  commences  and  proceeds  mora 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  tun,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains  consequently  matures  sooner. 
When  fit  for  sale,  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  is  with- 
drawn from  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  a  like  quantity  from  the  full  tun, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  refilled  from  the  barrels  before 
noticed.  This  process  is  carried  on  with  a  number 
of  tuns  at  once,  which  are  all  worked  in  pairs. 
Malt  vinegar  was  formerly  wholly  made  by  placing 
the  wort  in  casks,  loosely  covering  the  bungholea 
with  tiles,  and  exposing  them  to  the  joint  action  of 
sun  and  air  for  several  months,  till  the  acetification 
was  complete.    *«*  The  general  properties  of  this 
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kind  of  v'megar  are  well  known.  Its  pleasant  and 
refreahing  odor  is  derived  from  acetic  acid  and 
acetic  ether.  Its  strength  is  distinguished  by  the 
makers  as  Nos.  18,  20,  22,  24,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  strongest,  and  usually  contains  about  4'6g  of 
real  acetic  acid.  Its  density  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  it  contains.  Sp.  gr. 
1-006  to  1-012,  (P.  E. ;)  1-019,  (Phillips  ;)  1-0135 
to  1-0251,  (Thomson.)  This  vinegar  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Wine  Vinegar  (vinaigre  d*Orl^ans,  French  vin- 
egar, acetum  Galiicum,  P.  E.,  acetum  vini,  P.  D.) 
is  prepared  in  wine  countries  by  a  similar  process 
to  that  employed  for  making  malt  vinegar.  That 
prepared  from  white  wine  {White  Wine  Vinegar) 
is  most  esteemed.  It  is  purer  and  pleasanter  than 
malt  vinegar.  Sp.  gr.  1-014  to  1-022,  (P.  E. ;) 
1-016,  (Phillips.)  It  usually  contains  from  5  to  6ig 
of  acetic  acid. 

Oermanf  or  quick  method  of  making  Vinegar. 
We  have  seen  that  acetification  consists  in  the 
mere  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  method  of  making  vinegar,  which  con- 
■ists  in  the  direct  employment  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  in  vastly  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
exposed  to  the  air.  "  This  is  effected  by  causing 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  at  80  per  cent,  4  to 
6  parts  water,  ^-yVir  of  ferment,  honey,  or  extract 
of  malt,  to  trickle  down  through  a  mass  of  beech 
■havings  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a 
vessel  called  a  vinegar  generator  (essigbilder)  or 
graduation  vessel.  It  is  an  oaken  tub,  narrower  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  furnished  with  a  loose 
lid  or  cover,  below  which  is  a  perforated  shelf, 
(colander  or  false  bottom,)  having  a  number  of 
small  holes  loosely  filled  with  packthread  about  6 
inches  long,  and  prevented  from  falling  through  by 
a  knot  at  the  upper  end.  The  shelf  is  also  per- 
forated with  four  open  fflass  tubes,  as  air  vents, 
each  having  its  ends  projecting  above  and  below 
the  shelf.  The  tub  at  its  lower  part  is  pierced 
with  a  horizontal  row  of  eight  equidistant  ronnr' 
holes,  to  admit  atmospheric  air.  One  inch  above 
the  bottom  is  a  syphon-formed  discharge  pipe, 
whose  upper  curvature  stands  one  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  air-holes  in  the  side  of  the  tub.  The 
body  of  the  tub  being  filled  with  beech  chips,  the 
alcoholic  liquor  (first  heated  to  between  75°  and 
83°  F.)  is  placed  on  the  shelf.  It  trickles  sl|prly 
down  through  the  holes  by  means  of  the  pack- 
threads, diffuses  itself  over  the  chips,  slowly  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  runs  off 
by  the  syphon  pipe.  The  air  eutera  by  the  cir- 
cumferential holes,  circulates  freely  through  the 
tub,  and  escapes  by  the  glass  tubes.  As  the  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises 
to  100°  or  104°  F.,  and  remains  stationary  at  that 
point  while  the  action  goes  on  favorably.  The 
liquid  requires  to  be  parsed  three  or  four  times 
through  the  cask  before  acetification  is  complete, 
which  is  in  general  effected  in  from  24  to  36  hours." 
(Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  1. 391-2.)  A  mixture  of  about 
80  gallons  of  water,  9  gallons  of  spirit  of  from  44 
to  45{  Tralles,  and  3  gallons  of  vinegar,  containing 
3'5§  of  real  acid,  forming  together  92  gallons,  yields 
on  an  average  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
from  90  to  91  gallons,  of  the  above-stated  strength. 
(Knopp.) 


Wood  Vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  destmetira 
distillation  of  wood  iu  iron  cyiindeni. 

Other  Vinegars, — Cider  Vinerar,  From  cider 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Sugar  vinegar,  Brova 
sugar  4  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  worked  as 
last — Gooseberry  Vinegar, — From  bruised  goose- 
berries and  brown  sugar  1^  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of 
water;  worked  as  last^ — Raisin  Vinegar.  From 
the  marc  left  from  makiug  raisin  wine.  1  cwt  to 
15  gallons  of  water,  along  with  a  little  yeast; 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Pickling  Vinegar^  (Brit- 
ish white  wine  do.)  As  malt  vinegar,  but  paler 
and  stronger. — Ale  Vinegar,  (alegar,  acetum  cere- 
visise.)  From  strong  pale  ale,  worked  upon  fine 
cuttings  or  rape  ;  as  the  last — Crystal  Vinegar 
Pickling  vinegar  1  gallon,  agitAed  with  fresh-burnt 
animal  charcoal  for  24  hours,  and  then  decanted 
or  filtered.  Used  for  pickles. — Argol  Vinegar, 
(acetum  ex  tartaro.)  White  argol  or  cream  of  tartar 
lb.  j  ;  boiling  water  2  gallons  ;  dissolve,  cool,  add 
proof  spirit  3  pints,  and  keep  it  lightly  covered  in  a 
warm  place  till  ripe.  White  and  pleasant — Ger- 
man household  Vinegar.  Soft  water  7^  gallons : 
honey  or  brown  sugar  2  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  2 
oz. ;  com  spirit  1  gallon  ;  as  last 

•,^*  See  Acetic  Acid,  Acetification,  Ace- 
TOMETRY,  Fermentation,  and  Ptrolioneous  Acid. 

VINEGAR,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Axomatic 
Spirit  of  VnrEGAR.  Acetum  aromaticum.  Prep, 
I.  (P.  Cod.)  Acetic  acid  Jxx  ;  camphor  Jij  ;  oil  ^ 
cloves  3fls  ;  oils  of  cinnamon  and  lavender,  of  each 
9  drops ;  mix. 

II.  {Acidum  aceticum  aromaticum^  P.  E.) 
Rosemary  and  origanum,  dried,  of  each  ^ ;  dried 
lavender  ^ss ;  bruised  cloves  Ses ;  acetic  acid  I^ 
pints  ;  digest  a  week,  press,  and  filter.  This  wants 
the  addition  of  about  f  iiss  of  camphor. 

III.  (Henry*s.)  Glacial  acetic  acid  strongly 
scented  with  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary, 
and  calamus  aromaticus,  to  which  camphor  is  add- 
ed. This  is  the  formula  adopted  at  Apothecaries 
Hall. 

IV.  Glacial  acetic  acid  1  lb. ;  oil  of  cloves  3j ; 
oil  of  rosemary  3ij  ;  oils  of  bergamotte  and  cinna- 
mon,  of  each  3ss ;  oil  of  pimento  24  gra. ;  oil  of 
lavender  9j ;  neroli  10  drops;  camphor  ^  ;  alco- 
hol Jss  ;  mix.    Very  fine. 

VT  {Extemporaneous.)  Acetate  of  potarii  (dry) 
3j  ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  drops ;  oils  of  lemons  and 
cloves,  of  each  3  drops.  *«*  Aromatic  vinegar  is 
used  as  a  pungent  and  refreshing  perfume  in  faiot- 
ness,  &c.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  dropped 
on  a  small  piece  of  sponge  placed  iu  a  stoppered 
bottle  or  a  vinaigrette.  It  is  corrosive,  and  sboald 
be  therefore  kept  from  contact  with  the  skin  and 
clothes. 

VINEGAR,  THE  CAMP.  Prep.  SUced  gar- 
lie  8  oz. ;  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  and  w^alnut  ketch- 
up, of  each  4  oz. ;  36  chopped  anchovies  ;  vinegar 
1  gallon  ;  powdered  cochineal  ^  oz. ;  macerate  for 
1  month,  and  strain. 

VINEGAR,  CAMPHORATED.  Sun.  Aci- 
dum aceticum  camphoratum.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Coq- 
centrated  acetic  acid  fjviss;  camphor  Jss;  dis- 
solve.    Used  as  aromatic  vinegar. 

V I N  E  G  A  R  OF  C ANTH ARIDES.    Syn. 

Acetum  Cantiiaridib,  (P.  L.  dc  £.)     Prep.   (P 

L.)     Powdered  cantharides  Jij  ;  acetic  acid,  P.  L, 

1 1  pint  ;  digest  for  8  days,  press,  and  strain.    l/W 
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ts  a  counter-irritant,  and  to  raise  blisters.  Many 
wholesale  houses  employ  twice  the  above  quantity 
of  flies. 

VINEGAR,  CUCUMBER.— Cap#ttrttm  Vine- 
Ifar, — Garlic  Vinegar, — Skaloie  Vinegar, — Onion 
Vinegar, — Caper  Vinegar, — Cress  Seed  Vine- 
gar,— Celery  Seed  Vinegar, — Truffle  Vinegar, 
— Seville   Orange-peel  Vinegar, — Oinger  Vine- 

far, — Black  Pepper  Vinegar, — White  Pepper 
'inegar, — Chillie  Vinegar, — Horseradish  Vine- 
gar, ^c,  are  all  made  by  steeping  about  an  oz.  of 
the  articles  in  each  pint  of  vinegar  for  14  days,  and 
straining. — Tarragon  Vinegar, — Basil  Vinegar, 
— Chreen  Mint  Vinegar, — Elder-flower  Vinegar, 
— Celery  Vinegar, — Cherville  Vinegar, — Burnet 
Vinegar,  fc.  Leaves  2  or  3  oz. ;  vinegar  I  pint ; 
steep  for  14  days,  then  strain,  and  keep  in  half- 
pmt  bottles.     The  whole  are  used  in  cookery. 

VINEGAR,  CURRIE.  Prep.  Currie  powder 
^  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gallon  ;  infuse  for  1  week.  Used 
as  a  flavoring. 

VINEGAR,  DISTILLED.  Syn.  Acetum 
DESTiLLATOM,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (p.  L.) 
Malt  vinegar  1  gallon  ;  distil  in  glass,  (or  earthen- 
ware,) reserving  the  first  7  pints  only  for  use. 
%*  If  a  pewter  worm  is  used,  a  portion  of  lead  is 
dbsolved,  and  the  product  becomes  cloudy.  100 
grs.  should  saturate  13  grs.  of  crystallized  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  contains  about  4'6J  of  real  acetic 
acid.     (See  Acetic  Acid.) 

VINEGARS  FROM  FLOWERS.  Prep. 
Dried  flowers  1  to  2  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  1  pint ; 
digest  for  a  week,  strain,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  flowers,  if  necessary.  They  may  also 
be  prepared  by  adding  2  or  3  drops,  or  q.  s.  of  the 
respective  essential  oils  to  the  vinegar.  *«*  In  a 
similar  way  are  made  the  Vinegars  of — orange- 
fiowers,  (fresh,)  elder-flowers,  clove-gilly  flowers, 
musk  roses,  red  roses,  (vinaigre  de  rose,  acetum 
rosatum,)  rosemary  flowers,  (vinaigre  de  rose- 
marin,  acetum  anthosatum,)  lavenaer,  (vinaigre 
Jistill^  de  lavende,)  Tarragon,  &c.  &c. 

VINEGAR,  MARSEILLES.  Syn.  Vinegar 
OF  THE  pocR  Thieves.  Prophylactic  Vinegar. 
Acetum  prophylacticum.    A.  antisobpticum.    A. 

THERIACALE.      a.  aUATUOR  FURUM.      ViNAIORE  DEB 

auATRE  VoLEURS.  Prep.  Summits  of  rosemary, 
flowers  of  sage,  dried,  of  each  '^iv ;  dried  lavender 
flowers,  Jij  ;  cloves  3j ;  distilled  vinegar  1  gallon ; 
digest  for  7  days,  press,  and  filter.  Used  as  a 
corrector  of  bad  smells,  and  formerly  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  the  plague,  and  other  contagious 
diseases.  Said  to  be  a  favorite  preventive  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  always  carried  some  with 
him. 

VINEGAR  OF  OPIUM.  Syn,  Acetum  Opii, 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  Jiv ;  dis- 
tilled vinegar  f  ^xvj ;  macerate  for  7  days,  press, 
and  filter.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Preferable  to 
laudanum.     Dose.  5  to  30  dropa 

VINEGAR,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  Bruised 
ripe  raspberries  and  white  wine  vinegar,  of  each  3 
pints;  macerate  24  hours,  press,  strain,  and  to 
each  pint  add  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  boil,  skim,  cool, 
and  to  each  pint  add  brandy  2  oz.  *,^*  In  a 
similar  way  may  be  made  Strawberry  Vinegar, 
and  Cherry  do. 

VINEGAR  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn,  Acetum 
(P.  L.  £.  &  D.)    A.  sciluticum,  (P.  L. 


1745.)  Prep.— 1.  (P.  L.)  Squills,  recently  dried, 
Jxv  ;  distilled  vinegar  6  pints  ;  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  24  hours,  press,  filter,  and  add  proof  spirit 
i  pint.^2.  (Wholesale.)  Squills  7^;  distilled 
vinegar  7  gallons ;  macerate  in  the  cold  for  10 
days,  press,  and  filter.  Expectorant  and  diuretic 
Dose.  3ss  to  3iss  in  chronic  pulmonary  aflections 
and  dropsies. 

VIOLET  DYE,  like  purple,  is  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  red  and  blue  coloring  matter,  applied 
either  together,  or  in  succession.  A  good  violet 
may  be  given  to  silk  or  wool  by  pa.ssing  it  first 
through  a  solution  of  verdigris,  then  through  a  de- 
coction of  logwood,  and  lastly  through  alum  water. 
A  fast  violet  may  be  given  by  dying  the  goods  a 
crimson  with  cochineal,  without  alum  or  tartar, 
and,  after  rinsing,  passing  them  through  the  indigo 
vat. — Linens  or  cottons  are  first  galled  with  18} 
of  gall-nuts,  next  passed  through  a  mixed  mordant 
of  alum,  iron  liquor,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  work- 
ing them  well,  then  worked  in  a  madder  bath 
made  with  an  equal  weight  of  root,  and  lastly 
brightened  with  soap  or  soda.  Another  good 
method  is  to  pass  cloth  dyed  Turkey  red  through 
the  blue  vat. — Wool,  silk,  cotton^  or  linen,  mor- 
danted with  alum  and  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath,  or 
a  mixed  bath  of  Archil  and  Brazil,  also  takes  a 
pretty,  but  false  violet 

VIOLIN  E.  Syn.  Violina.  Embtique  indi- 
gene. A  white,  pulverulent,  bitter,  acrid  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  of  the  viola  odorata.  It  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Ilj^,  opera- 
tion resembles  emetine,  for  which  it  was  Ml  first 

VOMIT,  (MARRIOTT'S,)  DRY.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tartar  emetic. 


WAFERS.  Prep.  I.  (Flour  wafers.)  Mix  fine 
wheat  flour  with  water  to  a  smooth  pap,  add  col- 
oring as  required,  pass  the  mixture  through  a 
sieve,  to  remove  any  clots  or  lumps,  fill  the  *  wafer- 
irons'  (previously  warmed,  and  greased  with  but- 
ter or  olive  oil)  with  the  batter,  close  them  tight, 
and  expose  them  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of 
a  clear  charcoal  fire.  The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  irons  must  be  opened, 
and  the  thin  cake,  which  is  now  hard  and  brittle, 
must  be  cut  into  wafers,  by  means  of  sharp  annular 
steel  punches,  'j^*  The  '  wafer-irons*  consist  of 
two  plates  of  iron,  united  together  m  a  similar 
manner  to  a  pair  of  pincers  or  tongK,  and  which, 
when  closed,  leave  a  space  between  their  internal 
surface  proper  for  the  thickness  of  wafers. 

II.  (Gelatin  do.,  Glue  do..  Transparent  do.) 
Dissolve  isinglass,  or  the  best  pale  glue,  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  form  a  consistent  moss  when  cold, 
pour  it,  while  hot,  upon  the  surface  of  a  warm 
plate  of  mirror  glass,  slightly  oiled,  and  surrounded 
with  a  border  of  card  paper,  (laid  fiat ;)  next  apply 
a  similar  plate,  also  warmed  and  oiled,  and  press 
the  two  into  as  close  contact  as  is  permitted  by 
the  card  paper.  When  cold,  the  thin  cake  of 
gelatin  must  be  removed,  and  cut  into  wafen 
with  pqnches,  as  before. 

III.  (Medallion.)  Color  Salisbury  glue ;  fill  up 
the  hollow  part  of  a  seal  with  gum  water  mixed 
with  any  colored  powder,  leaving  the  flat  pari 
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clear ;  then  pour  as  much  of  the  melted  colored 
giue  bn  the  seal  as  will  lie  upou  it,  aud  let  it  dry 
in  a  gentle  heat ;  when  used,  wet  the  paper  where 
the  wafer  i&.to  be  applied,  and  place  the  back  of 
the  wafer  f^on  the  wet  paper. 

***  The  coloring  matters  employed  for  wafers 
are  the  following: — Red,  a  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood,  brightened  with  alum  ; — yellowj  a  decoction 
of  French  berries,  or  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  tur- 
meric ; — blue,  sulphate  of  indigo  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, and  partly  saturated  with  potash ;  green,  blue 
and  yellow  mixed.  Vermilion,  gamboge,  smalts, 
&c.,  are  also  used  for  the  best  wafers. 

WAFERS.  (In  cookery.)  Prep,  Take  fine 
flour,  dried  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a  smooth  thin 
batter  with  very  good  milk,  or  a  little  cream  and 
water;  add  about  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
make  it  thick  enough  for  pancakes,  sweeten  it 
with  a  little  loaf-sugar,  and  flavor  with  beaten  cin- 
namon. When  thus  prepared,  have  the  wafer- 
irons  made  ready  by  being  heated  over  a  charcoal 
fire ;  rub  the  irons  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  dip- 
ped in  butter ;  then  pour  a  spoonful  of  the  batter 
upon  them,  and  close  them  almost  immediately ; 
turn  them  upon  the  fire,  and  pare  the  edges  with 
a  knife,  as  some  of  the  batter  will  ooze  out  A 
short  time  will  bake  them,  when  the  irons  are 
properly  heated.  The  wafers  must  be  curled 
round  while  warm.  Wafer  Paper  is  prepared  ^n 
a  similar  way  to  the  above.     Used  by  cooks,  &.C. 

WARD'S  RED  DROP.  A  strong  solution  of 
emetic  tartar  in  wine. 

WARTS  on  the  hands  may  be  removed  by  the 
dail)4^t8e  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  or 
acetic  acid,  in  the  way  described  at  p.  222,  (art. 
Corns.)  The  first  of  the  above  applications  pro- 
duces a  black  stain,  and  the  second  a  yellow  one ; 
both  of  which,  however,  wear  off  after  the  lapse 
of  some  days.  Acetic  acid  scarcely  discolors  the 
skin.  The  papular  eruption  which  covers  the 
hands  of  some  persons,  and  which  is  occasionally 
called  "  soft  warts,"  is  best  removed  by  the  daily 
use  of  Gowland*s  lotion. 

WASH  FOR  FRECKLES.  Prc;>.  Brandy 
1^  oz.,  (or  spirits  of  wine  1  oz.,)  water  9  oz.,  dilu- 
ted muriatic  acid,  a  teaspoonful ;  mix.  To  be  used 
after  washing.  The  substitution  of  1  oz.  of  orange- 
flower  water,  or  2  oz.  of  rose-water,  for  a  like 
nroDortion  of  the  water  ordered  above,  renders  it 
much  more  asreeable. 

AVASH  FOR  THE  TEETH.  Prep.  Chloride 
of  lime  ii  oz. ;  water  2  oz. ;  agitate  well  together 
m  a  vial  for  ^  an  hour,  filter,  and  add  spirit  2  oz., 
rose  or  orange-Uower  water  1  oz.  Used  diluted 
with  water,  by  smokers  and  persons  having  a  foul 
breath. 

WATCHFULNESS.  Si/n.  Sleeplessness. 
Agrvpnia,  (from  a,  priv.  and  6itpoi,  sleep.)  The 
common  causes  of  watchfulnes  are  though tfu I ness 
or  grief,  a  disordered  stomach  or  bowels,  heavy 
and  late  suppers,  or  deficiency  of  proper  exercise. 
The  best  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  consists  in 
dn  attention  to  those  points.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducifig  sleep  recommended  by  a  late  celebrated 
Hypnotist,  consisted  in  merely  adopting  an  easy 
rocum1>eut  position,  inclining  the  head  towards  the 
chest,  shutting  the  eyes,  and  taking  several  deep 
inspirations  with  the  mouth  closed.  Another  meth- 
od   recommended    by  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 


which  appears  infallible  if  persevered  in  with 
er  confidence,  aud  which  is  suitable  eithw  to  tlM 
sitting  or  recumbent  posture,  consists  in  tying  a 
decanter  cork  with  a  metallic  top,  or  any  oUier 
bright  object,  on  the  forehead,  in  such  a  positioB 
that  the  eyes  must  be  distorted  or  strained  to  be 
capable  of  seeing  it  By  resolutely  gazing  in  tim 
way  for  a  short  time,  without  winking,  Uio  mos- 
cles  of  the  eyes  gradually  relax,  and  the  expeii)^ 
menter  falls  asleep. 

WATER.  Syn.  Protoxide  of  Hydrogkk.  Eao, 
{Ft.)  Agua,  (Sp.)  Acqua,  (Jtoi.)  Wassbr,  (Ger.) 
Aqua,  {LaU)  diutp,  (Gr.)  The  ancients  regarded 
water  as  a  simple  substancet  and  as  convertible 
into  earth,  and  various  organic  prodact&  Earth, 
air,  fire,  and  watef,  were  at  one  time  conceived  to 
be  the  elementary  principles,  or  essences  of  matter, 
from  which  all  form  and  substance  derived  their 
existence.  The  true  constitution  of  water  was  nsL 
discovered  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centory, 
when  the  Honorable  Mr.  Cavendish  proved  that 
this  liquid  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. These  gases  exist  in  water  in  the  pn>p(NrtjOB 
of  1  to  8  by  weight,  or  2  to  1  by  volume  ;  the  8|i. 
gr.  of  hydrogen  being  to  that  of  oxygen  as  I  to  IGL 
When  water  is  made  a  part  of  the  voltaic  circuit, 
it  is  resolved  into  2  measures  of  hydrogen,  and  1 
measure  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  if  the  gases  thw  ob- 
taiued  be  mixed,  and  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  they  agaui  combine,  and  produce  their  owa 
weight  of  pure  water.  The  composition  of  water 
is  thus  clearly  and  easily  demonstrated,  by  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.  In  the  production  of  water  from 
its  constituent  gases,  there  is  a  condensation  <tf 
nearly  2000  volumes  into  1,  thns  showing  the  won- 
derful effects  of  chemical  combination.  One  cabie 
inch  of  perfectly  pure  water  at  62°  F.,  and  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  weighs  252*458  grs. ;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  815  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  ia  1*0,  it  being 
made  the  standard  by  which  the  densities  of  otlier 
bodies  are  estimated.  The  sp.  gr.  of  frozen  water 
(ice)  is  0*92 ;  that  of  aqueous  vapor  0-6202,  air 
being  1*0.  Water  changes  its  volume  with  the 
temperature  ;  its  greatest  density  is  at  about  39* 
F.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  decreases  from  that  point,  either 
way.  By  the  enormous  pressure  of  30,000  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch,  14  volumes  of  water  are  conden- 
sed into  13  volumes.  Water  evaporates  at  all  tem- 
peratures, but  at  212°  this  takes  place  so  rapidly, 
that  it  boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapor,  (steam,) 
whose  bulk  is  about  1700  times  greater  than  that 
of  water.  The  general  properties  and  uses  of  water 
are  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 

Pur.  Pure  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  ooor- 
less,  and  colorless,  and  evaporates  without  remlue, 
or  even  leaving  a  stain  behind.  The  pnrest  natn- 
ral  water  is  that  obtained  by  melting  snow  or  tiv 
zen  rain,  that  has  fallen  at  some  distance  from  any 
town.  Absolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  union  of  its  gaseoos  constituents :  iMit 
very  pure  water,  sufficiently  so  for  all  chemical 
and  philosophical  purposes,  may  be  procured  by  the 
careful  distillation  of  common  water.  The  foiiow- 
ing  are  the  tests  usually  employed  to  ascertain  ihs 
purity  of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  mibstances  il 
holds  in  solution : — 1.  Ebullition.  If  a  |H«cipftate 
is  formed,  or  a  crust  deposited  on  the  veoael.  it  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.    Tbi>  if 
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the  cause  of  the  calcar^Kis  fur  that  lines  tea- 
kettles and  boilers  used  for  common  water. — 2. 
Evaporation.  The  matter  left  behind  when  water 
is  evaporated  is  impurity  ;  if  it  be  organic  matter, 
smoke  and  a  peculiar  odor  will  be  evolved,  as  the 
residue  becomes  dry  and  charred. — 3.  Protosul- 
FHATE  OF  Iron.  If  a  little<gi*this  test  be  added  to 
water,  placed  in  a  stoppeiro  vial,  and  a  reddish 
brown  precipitate  form  in  a  few  days,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas  is  indicated.— 4.  Neither  Litmus, 
sirup  of  violets,  nor  turmeric,  is  discolored  or  af- 
fected when  moistened  with  pure  water ;  if  the 
first  two  are  reddened,  it  iudicatra  an  Acid  ;  if 
the  Iftst  is  turned  brown  an  Alkau. — 5.  Lime- 
water,  mixed  with  pure  water,  remains  transpa- 
rent ;  if  a  milkiness  ensues  when  the  test  is  em- 
ployed before  the  water  has  been  boiled,  and  not 
after,  carbonic  acid  is  present* — 6.  Chloride  of 
Barium  occasions  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
(usually  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lime.) — 7.  Ox- 
alate OF  Ammonia  occasions  a  while  precipitate 
in  water,  containing  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
— 8.  Nitrate  of  Silver  occasions  a  cloudy  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia,  in  water  containing  chlorine  or  muriates. 
— 9.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia  added  to 
water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  (if  required,)  produces,  in  a  few  hours,  a 
white  precipitate,  if  the  water  contains  magnesia. 
— 10.  Tincture  or  Infusion  of  Galls  turns  water 
containing  iron  black  ;  when  this  takes  place  both 
before  and  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  the 
metal  is  present  under  the  form  of  sulphate  ;  but 
if  it  only  occurs  before  boiling,  then  carbonate  of 
iron  may  be  suspected,  and  will  be  precipitated  as 
a  reddish  powder  by  exposure  and  heat — 11.  Fer- 
RocYANiDB  OF  PoTASsiuM  gives  a  bluc  precipitate 
in  water  containing  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  and  a 
white  one,  turnuig  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
water  containing  a  protosalt  of  iron. — 12.  Sulphu- 
RETED  Hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets  give  a 
brown  or  black  precipitate  in  water  containing  iron 
or  lead. — 13.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alco- 
hol, mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  pure  water, 
but  is  curdled  and  precipitated  in  water  containing 
carbonates,  sulphates,  or  muriates. 

Var,  Distilled  Water,  {Aqua  desHllata,  P. 
L.  &  E.  A.  DestUlata,  P.  D.  A,  depurata. 
Holy  water.)  The  purest  kind  of  artificial  water 
is  obtained  in  quantity,  by  the  distillation  of  com- 
mon water,  observing  to  reject  the  first  and  last 
portions  that  come  over.  The  still  employed  for 
this  operation  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  ; 
and  where  great  nicety  is  required,  the  distillation 
should  be  performed  in  glass  or  earthenware.  Pure 
distilled  water  is  unaffected  by  solutions  of  the 
caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis,  lime,  baryta,  oxalic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture 
of  soap.  *it*  Distilled  water  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  infusions,  decoctions, 
extracts,  tinctures,  saline  solutions,  &c.,  and  in  the 
yartous  other  processes  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
where  delicacy  is  required,  as  its  power  as  a  men- 
struum is  not  only  greater  than  that  of  common 
water,  but  its  purity  prevents  any  secondary  de- 
compositions taking  place,  which  frequently  vitiates 
products,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  impure  wa- 
ter has  been  used.    When  distilled  water  is  not  at 
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hand,  or  in  large  operations,  clean  filtered  or  clari' 
fied  rain  water  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully substituted. — Rain  Water,  {Aqua  Plu- 
vialis.  A,  Pluvia.  A.  Imbrium.)  This  is  a  very 
pure  kind  of  natural  water,  but  contains  minute 
quantities  of  air,  carbonic  and  nitric  acids,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  Slc. — Snow  Water,  {Aqua  Ni^ 
valis.  A.  ex  Nive.)  The  purest  of  all  natural  wa- 
ters.— Spring  Wat4r.  (Aqua,  P.  E.  Aqua  Fon' 
tana.)  Raiu  water  which  has  percolated  through 
the  earth  usually  contains  mineral  impurities. 
"  For  pharmaceutical  use,  spring  water  must  be 
so  far  free  of  saline  matter,  as  not  to  possess  the 
quality  of  hardness,  or  contain  above  1 -6000th 
part  of  solid  matter."  (P.  E.) — River  Water, 
{Aqua  Fluvialis.  A.  ex  Flumine.)  Less  pure  than 
gocKl  spring  water.  Thames  water  contains  about 
l-d500th  part  of  fixed  impurities,  chiefly  carbon- 
ate of  lime. — Well  Water,  {Pump  Water.  A^ua 
Puteana.  A.  ex  Puteo.)  Less  pure  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  Usually  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Hence  its  "  hard- 
ness," and  property  of  curdling  soap. — Maash  Wa- 
ter, {Aqua  ex  Palude,)  and  Lake  Water,  {Aqua 
ex  Lacu,)  resemble  river  water,  but  contain  more 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
are  hence  deemed  unwholesome.  Sea  Water. 
{Aqua  Marina.  A.  Maris.)  The  characteristic  of 
this  variety  is  its  saltness.  Its  density  is  about 
1*0274,  and  the  average  quantity  of  saline  matter 
which  it  contains  is  about  3^  per  cent,  of  which 
about  IJths  are  chloride  of  sodium,  aud  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

Purif.  Pure  water  is  incapable  of  putrefaction, 
but  ordinary  water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  solution,  which  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition,  even  in  closed  vessels.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  water  kept  in  wooden  casks, 
or  open  cisterns,  into  which  leaves  and  insects  may 
be  chiven  by  the  wind.  Putrescent  water  is  un- 
wholesome as  a  beverage.  Among  the  simplest 
methods  for  purifying  foul  water  are  the  following : 
— 1.  Filtration  or  agitation  with  coarsely-powdered 
fresh-burnt  charcoal,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ; 
but  preferably  the  former.  This  will  not  only  re- 
move mechanically  suspended  matter,  but  also  the 
calcareous  sbd  gaseous  impurities  held  in  solution. 
— 2.  By  exposing  it  freely  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
by  which  the  organic  matter,  becoming  oxidized 
and  insoluble,  speedily  subsides.  This  operation 
may  be  easily  performed  by  agitating  the  water  in 
contact  with  fresh  ak,  ot  by  forcing  air  through  it 
by  means  of  bellows. — 3.  The  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  to  water  has  a  like  effect ;  15  or  20 
drops  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  gallon.  This  ad- 
dition may  be  advantageously  made  to  water  in- 
tended for  filtration  through  charcoal,  by  which 
plan  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  latter  may  boifuaved. 
(Lowitz.) — 4.  An  ounce  of  powdered  Blamf  (dis- 
solved,) well  agitated  with  a  hogshead  or  more  of 
foul  water,  will  precipitate  the  foul  matter  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  may 
be  decanted.  When  the  water  is  very  putrid,  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  may  be  employed  to  the  gal- 
lon, aud  any  alum  that  may  be  left  in  solution  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  an  equiv- 
alent proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda. — 5.  A  solu- 
tion of  red  sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same  way 
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as  alum  :  a  few  drops  are  sufficient  for  a  gallon. — 
6.  Agitation  with  about  the  ^  of  1 J  of  finely-pow- 
dered black  oxide  of  manganese,  ha^  a  similar  ef- 
fect to  the  last. — 7.  The  addition  of  a  Utile  aqueous 
chlorine,  or  chlorine  gas,  to  foul  water,  cleanses  it 
immediately.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
the  water  being  perfectly  freed  from  any  excess  of 
the  precipitant  by  heat. — 8.  Sea  water  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  washing  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  as  long  as  it 
turns  milky.  After  repose,  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted.  (Dr.  Mhchell.) — 9.  Hard  water  may 
be  softened  in  the  way  last  mentioned. 

Pres.  Water  is  usually  preserved  on  ship-board 
in  iron  tanks,  or  in  casks  well  charred  on  the  in- 
side. It  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  copper  or  leaden 
vessels,  and  receives  a  calcareous  impregnation  by 
contact  with  lime,  mortar,  stucco,  or  stone  con- 
taining lime.  The  addition  of  about  ^  of  \%  of 
finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  wa- 
ter, materially  promotes  its  preservation,  especially 
at  sea,  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  consequent 
agitation  of  the  water  increase  the  points  of  contact. 

WATER,  CHALYBEATE.  Prep,  (Ure.) 
Protosulphate  of  iron  3  grs. ;  bicarbonate  of  potash 
61  grs. ;  cold  (rain)  water  I  quart ;  mix  and  agi- 
tate in  a  corked  bottle.  This  artificial  chalybeate 
water  possesses  equal  tonic  powers  to  that  of  the 
springs ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  pleasanter  by 
forcing  in  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas. 

WATER-COLOR  CAKES.  These  are  the 
ordinary  colors  that  work  well  in  water,  made  into 
a  stiff  and  perfectly  smooth  paste  with  gum  water, 
or  isinglass  size,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  then 
compressed  in  a  polished  steel  mould,  and  dried. 

WATER,  FLY.  Prep.  White  arsenic  1  dr. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  sweeten  with 
treacle.  Used  to  kill  flies.  A  dangerous  method, 
and  one  that  should  never  be  adopted  where  there 
are  children. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH.  Prep.  I,  (Han- 
cock* a  Patent.)  By  spreading  the  liquid  juioe  of  the 
caoutchouc  tree  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
^oods,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  in  the  air. 

IL  {Patterns  Patent.)    By  imbuing  the  cloth  on 

'  the  wrong  side  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  alum,  and 

^  8oap,  by  means  of  a  brush.  When  dry^t  is  brushed 

on  the  wrong  side  against  the  grain,  and  then  gone 

over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  water.     Impervious  to 

*     water,  but  not  to  air. 

III.  {Sievier^a  Patent.)  By  applying  first  a  so- 
lution of  Indian  rubber  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  af- 
terwards another  Indian  rubber  varnish,  rendered 
very  drying  by  the  use  of  driers.  On  this,  wool  or 
other  material  of  which  the  fabric  is  made,  cut  in- 
to proper  lengths,  is  spread,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a  press,  whereby  the  surface  acquires  a  nap 
or  pile. 

IV.  Moisten  the  cloth  on  the  wrong  side,  first 
with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  and  when  dry, 
with  an  infusion  of  nutgalls. 

V.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  a  solution  of  soap 
for  isinglass,  and  another  of  alum  for  galls. 

WATERPROOF  LIQUID.  Prep.— I.  In- 
dian  rubber  \  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  |  pint ;  put 
them  into  a  pot,  tie  it  over  with  bladder,  and  set  it 
in  hot  water ;  when  dissolved,  add  hot  **  boiled" 
ml  1  pint. — 2.  Boiled  oil  1  quart ;  Indian  rubber  1 
OS. ;  dissolve  by  heat — 3.  Linseed  oil  1  pint ;  yel- 


low  wax  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  2  col  * 
Burgundy  pitch  1  oz. ;  melt  together.— 4.  Linaeod 
oil  1  pint ;  suet  8  oz. ;  beeswax  6  oz. ;  rosin  1  ox.; 
melt  together.  All  the  above  are  used  to  render 
leather  boots  and  shoes  waterproof. 

WATER,  ROSE,  Prep.  Otto  3iij  ;  rectified 
spirit  (warm)  I  pint  ^  -^issolve,  add  hot  water  10 
gallons ;  mix  in  a  12-gallon  carboy,  coris,  and  agi- 
tate till  cold.  This  makes  the  ordinary  rose  wa- 
ter of  the  shops.  It  is  better  for  distHlation.  (See 
Distilled  Waters.) 

WATER,  (CORDIAL.)  Liquenn  poKsonng 
little  viscidity.  They  are  prepared  in  a  aimiiar  way 
to  the  balms,  creams,  oils,  and  other  cordials  of 
the  liqueuriste,  but  with  less  sugar.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  this  class  of  liqueurs : — 

Water  or  Cedrat.  Double  refined  sugar  € 
lbs. ;  boiling  rain  water  7  quarts ;  dissolve,  add 
spirit  of  cedrat  2  quarts  ;  spirit  of  citron  1  quart ; 
mix  well,  and  filter  while  hot,  as  rapidly  as  po«> 
ble,  through  a  clean  bag  into  a  carboy  or  botUe ; 
cork  down  immediately,  and  in  2  or  3  months  bot- 
tle.   Very  fine.     (See  Cordials  and  Liqceurs.) 

WATERS,  (DISTILLED.)    Syn.  Aqua  De». 

TILLATiE,  (P.  L.)  A.  DiSTILLATiB,  (P.  D.)  DIS- 
TILLED Waters,  (P.  E.)  Aromatic  do.  Per- 
fumed DO.  Pure  water  charged  with  the  odorous 
and  aromatic  principles  of  plants.  Distilled  waters 
are  mostly  employed  as  vehicles  or  perfumes. 
Those  intended  for  medical  purposes  are  comm(m- 
ly  prepared  by  simply  distilling  the  herb  or  fiowexs 
along  with  water  in  an  ordinary  still ;  a  lar;^ 
quantity  of  water  being  employed  than  it  is  intend- 
ed to  draw  over,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  em- 
pyreuma.  The  aromatic  waters  for  mecScai  pur- 
poses may  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  of  n^rly 
equal  quality  to  those  obtained  by  distillation,  by 
carefully  triturating  a  drachm  of  any  of  the  essen- 
tial oils,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  magnesia,  and 
agitating  it  well  with  2  quarts  of  warm  dktilled 
water  in  a  corked  bottle  ;  or  as  much  of  a  soiution 
of  the  essential  oil  in  rectified  spirit  may  be  added 
to  the  water  as  it  will  bear,  without  becomiag  4 
milky,  the  whole  being  well  agitated  as  before, 
and  when  cold  filtered,  if  necessary,  through  bib- 
ulous paper.  White  sugar  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  magnesia,  as  the  water  is  apt 
to  diraolve  a  little  of  the  latter  substance,  and  is 
hence  rendered  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  solvent  ka 
metallic  salts,  especially  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  dose  of  the  aromatic  or  ear- 
minative  waters,  as  those  of  dill,  caraway,  pep- 
permint, pennyroyal,  &c.,  is  a  wine-glassful  ad 
libitum. 

In  the  distillation  of  waters  intended  far  per- 
fumery, the  utmost  care  is  requisite  to  pfrodoce  a 
highly  fragrant  article.  The  still  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  high  and  narrow  neck,  and  the  beat 
of  steam,  or  a  salt-water  bath,  should  alone  be 
employed.  The  first  few  ounces  of  the  runnings 
should  be  rejected,  except  when  spirit  is  used,  and 
the  remainder  collected  till  the  proper  quantity  be 
obtained,  observing  that  the  whole  product  be 
mixed  together ;  as  distilled  wateis  progressively 
decrease  in  strength  the  longer  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. When  a  very  superior  article  is  detin'd, 
the  waters  may  be  redistilled  by  a  gentle  beat, 
the  first  two-thirds  only  being  preserved.  Hm 
odor  of  distilled  waters  is  improved  by  kecjai^ 
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them  for  some  months  in  a  cold  cellar  loosely  cov- 
ered, as  tbey  thus  lose  the  herbaceous  smell 
which  they  frequently  possess  when  recently  pre- 
pared. When  these  waters  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  so  that  none  of  the  liquor  in  the  still  has 
**  spirited"  over  into  the  condensing  worm,  they  keep 
well,  and  are  not  liable  to  change ;  but  should  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  they  frequently  become  ropy 
and  viscid.  The  best  remedy  is  to  redistil  them. 
Waters  which  have  acquired  a  burnt  smell  in  the 
**  stilling,"  lose  it  by  freezing.  Distilled  waters 
may  be  prevented  from  taming  sour  by  adding  a 
little  calcined  magnesia  to  them ;  and  those  which 
have  begun  to  spoil,  may  be  recovered  by  adding 
to  each  pint,  a  grain  each  of  borax  and  aluoL 
This  doctoring  is  not,  however,  to  be  recommend- 
ed. A  drop  of  muriate  of  gold  added  to  these  wa- 
ters shows  whether  they  contain  any  uncombined 
essential  oil,  by  forming  in  that  case  a  fine  metal- 
lic film  on  the  surface.  After  distilled  waters  have 
acquired  their  full  odor,  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved  in  well-stopped  bottlea  Some  houses 
keep  a  separate  still  for  each  of  the  more  delicate 
perfumed  waters,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
move any  odor  that  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
still  and  worm.  The  best  method  of  cleaning  a 
still  is  to  employ  it  for  the  distillation  of  pure  wa- 
ter with  the  worm-tub  empty.  The  addition  of 
the  small  quantity  of  spirit  oniered  by  the  colleges 
in  the  preparation  of  their  waters,  in  no  way  tends 
to  promote  their  preservation ;  in  fact,  I  have  ob- 
served that  waters  so  treated,  acetify  much  sooner 
than  those  without  spirit  I  have  prepared  scores 
of  hogsheads  of  rose  and  elder-flower  waters,  which 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition,  without  the  use  of  a  single  drop  of 
^rit. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the  respect- 
ive ingredients  ordered  by  the  Colleges,  for  the 
preparation  of  one  gallon  of  their  distilled  waters : 
— (2  gallons  of  water  are  put  into  the  still  along 
with  f  Jvij  of  proof  spirit,  but  only  one  gallon  is 
I  drawn  over.) — Dill  water,  {Aqua  Antthi,  P.  L.) 
— Caraway  do.,  {A.  Carui^  P.  L.) — Fennel  do., 
(A.  Fcenieuli,  P  L.,)  bruised  seeds  lb.  iss. — Orange 
FL.owEa  DO.,  (A.  fiorum  aurantiit  P.  I>) — Rose 

I>0.,    {A.   Ro84B,    P.    L.) — ElDERPLOWER    DO.,    (A. 

Sambucit  P.  L. ;)  fresh  flowers  lb.  x. — Cinnamon 
DO.,  {A.  Cinnamomit  P.  L.) — Cassia  do.,  (A.  Cos- 
sitBj  P.  E. ;)  bruised  bark  lb.  iss,  or  essential  oil 
3ij.'— Orange  peel  do.,  {A.  Corticis  Aurantii, 
P.  L.  1746 ;)  fresh  peel  J  v.— Castor  do.,  (A.  Cos- 
torei,  P.  L.  1746;)  castor  ^v. — Spearmint  do., 
(A.  Menthm  Viridis,  P.  L.) — Peppermint  do.,  (A. 
Mentha  Piperita,  P.  L.) — Pennyroyal  oa,  {A. 
Mentha  Pulegii,  P.  L. ;)  fresh  herb  lb.  iv,  or  dry 
herb  lb.  ij,  or  essential  oil  3ij. — Pimento  do,  {A. 
PimenttBt  P.  L. ;)  berries  lb.  j,  or  essential  oil  3ij. 
— Lettuce  do.,  (-A.  Lactuca,  P.  Cod.) — Borage 
DO.,  {A,  Boraginia,  P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  &c.,  fresh 
leaves  lb.  xij. — ^Lavender  do.,  {A.  Lavandula,  P. 
Cod.)— Sage  do.,  (A.  Salvia,  P.  Cod.) — Tansy 
DC,  {A.  Tanaceti,  P.  Cod.) — ^Thymb  do.,  {A, 
Thymi,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ;  flowering  tops  lb.  vj. — 
Cherry  Laurel  do.,  {A.  Laurocerasi,  P.  Cod.) 
-^Pbach  do.,  (A.  Persica,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ;  fresh 
leaves  lb.  xij. — Bitter  Almond  do.,  {A.  Amyg- 
dalarum  Amarum,  P.  Cod. ;)  bitter  almond  cake, 
finmi  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  lb.  v ;  wa- 


ter q.  a  ;  macerate  24  houre,  and  distil. — Balm 
DO.,  [a,  Melisea,  P.  Cod.) — Hysbop  do.,  (A.  Hye* 
90f%,  P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  fresh  tops  lb.  xijd — Melilot 
DO.,  {A,  Melihti,  P.  Cod.) — Origanum  do,  (A.  Ori- 
gani,  P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  &c. ;  dried  flowers  lb.  iij. — 
Angelica  do.,  {A.  Angelica,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ; 
braised  seed  lb.  iij. — Valerian  oa,  (A.  Radicia 
Valeriana,  P.  Cod.) — Cascarilla  oa,  (A,  Corti' 
eia  Cascarilla,  P.  Cod.) — Clove  do.,  {A.  Caryo- 
philli,  P.  Cod.) — Sassafras  do.,  {A.  Ligni  Saasa^ 
fras,  P.  Cod.) — Juniper  oa,  {A.  Bacca  Juniperi, 
P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  of  each,  bruised,  lb.  iij. — Cherry- 
laurel  Water,  (A.  LaurO'Cerasi,  P.  E. ;)  fresh 
leaves,  chopped,  lb. j;  water  2^  pints;  distil  1 
pint,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender  f  ^,  agitate, 
and  if  milky,  Alter  it.  Dose.  Sssto  3j,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  commonly  imita- 
ted in  trade,  by  dissolving  75  drops  of  the  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds  in  f  ^iiss  of  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  with  1  gallon  of  warm  distilled  water. 

*»*  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  made  the  dis- 
tilled waters  of  other  aromatic  and  odorous  sub- 
stances. In  general,  the  druggists  draw  off  2  gal- 
lons or  more  of  water  from  the  above  quantities  of 
the  herbs,  barks,  seeds,  or  flowers  ;  hence  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  waters  of  the  shops.  They  do, 
however,  very  well  for  vehicles.  The  perfumers, 
on  the  contrary,  use  an  excess  of  flowers,  or  at 
least  reserve  only  the  first  and  stronger  portion  of 
the  water  that  distils  over,  the  remainder  being 
collected  and  used  for  a  second  distillation  of  fresh 
Howers.  The  most  beautiful  distilled  waters  are 
those  prepared  in  the  South  of  France,  and  which 
are  imported  into  England  under  the  French 
names.  Thus,  Eau  de  Rose,  Eau  de  fleure  (T- 
orangea,  &c.,  are  immensely  superior  to  the  best 
English  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  &c  The 
water  that  distils  over  in  the  preparation  of  the  es- 
sential oils  is  usually  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
class.  (See  Eaux,  Essences,  and  Vegetables  for 
distillation,) 

WATERS,  EYE.  Syn.  Collyria.  Prep.  1. 
Vinegar  Jjf  proof  spirit  or  brandy  f  Jss ;  rose  or 
elder-flower  water  f  jviij ;  mix.  In  simple  ophthal- 
mia.— 2.  (Krimer.)  Muriatic  acid  20  drops  ;  mu- 
cilage 3j  ;  rose  water  f  Jij.  To  remove  particles 
oT  iron  or  lime  from  the  eye. — 3.  Wine  of  opium 
3ij ;  sulphato  of  zinc  3j;  rose  and  distilled  water, 
of  each  f^iv;  astringent  and  anodyne  ;  in  painful 
ophthalmia.— -4.  (P.  C.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  10  grs. ; 
water  f^iv;  dissolve.  An  excellent  astringent 
water  in  ophthalmia.  It  may  be  made  with  rose 
water. — 5.  (Bates.)  Blue  vitriol  15  grs. ;  camphor 
4  grs. ;  boiling  water  f  Jiv.  When  cold  make  it  up 
4  pints,  and  filter.  In  purulent  ophthalmia. — 6 
{Common,)  White  vitriol  and  camphor,  of  each 
3bs  ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  when  cold  filter.  Used 
in  ophthalmia. — 7.  Opium  10  grs. ;  boiling  water 
f  ^vj  ;  when  cold,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia f  ^ij,  and  filter.  In  painful  ophthalmia. — 6. 
Camphor  julep  f  Jvj  ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia and  rose  water,  of  each  f  Jij  ;  mix.  For  weak 
eyes  after  ophthalmia. — 9.  (GouIard^s.)  Solution 
of  diacetate  of  lead  10  drops ;  rose  or  elder-flower 
water  f  ^vj  ;  mix.  In  the  inflammatory  stage  of 
ophthalmia. — 10.  Acetate  of  lead  10  grs. ;  water  ^ 
pint ;  as  the  last — 11.  Sulphate  of  copper  4  gis. ; 
camphor  mixture  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  infants. — 12.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract  of 
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opium  4  gn. ;  nwe  water  f^iv  ;  disiolve.  In  pain- 
ful ophthalmia. 

WATERS,  (In  Perfumery.)  The  nmpU  dis- 
tilled waters  of  the  perfumer  have  been  already 
noticed.  They  may  be  prepared  from  any  sub- 
stances which  impart  their  fragrance  to  water  by 
distillation.  The  compound  waters  employed  as 
perfumes  consist  of  very  pure  rectified  spirit,  hold- 
ing in  solution  essential  oils,  or  other  odorous  mat- 
ter, and  resemble  the  esprits,  essences,  and  spirits, 
before  noticed.  They  diSer  from  extraits  in  being 
mostly  coloriess,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  being  gener^ 
ally  prepared  by  distillation,  or  by  the  addition  of 
the  pure  essential  oils  or  esseunes  to  carefully  rec- 
tified and  perfectly  scentless  spirit ;  whereas,  the 
extraits  are  mostly  and  preferably  prepared  by 
macerating  the  flowers,  &uc.  in  the  spirit,  after  the 
manner  of  making  tinctures.  Extraits  are  to  be 
preferred  to  eaux  and  esprits  as  the  basis  of  good 
perfumery,  where  the  color  is  not  objectionable. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  spirit  for  these  preparations  should 
always  be  under  0*88,  and  for  the  finer  qualities 
should  be  about  0*838  or  0*840.  The  following  are 
examples  of  compound  perfumed  waters  : — 

Honey  Water.  Syn,  Sweet-scented  Honey 
Water.  Aqua  Mellis  odorifera.  Prep. — 1.  Spirit 
of  roses  (No.  3)  2  quarts ;  spirit  of  jasmin  and  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  of  each  1  quart ;  essence  of 
Portugal  1  oz. ;  essences  of  vanilla  and  musk,  of 
each  (No.  3)  4  oz. ;  flowers  of  benzoin  1^  drs. ; 
mix,  agitate,  and  add  eau  def  fleurs  d'oranges  1 
quart.  Delightfully  fragrant — 2.  Honey  3  oz. ; 
essence  of  bermmot  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  \  oz. ; 
oil  of  cloves  IS  drops ;  musk  12  grs. ;  ambergris  6 
grs. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  oraAge-flower  and 
rose  water,  of  each  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days, 
with  frequent  agitation,  and  filter. — 3.  {ColorefL) 


To  the  last  add  hay  safiron  20  grs.  The  above  in 
used  as  perfumes,  and  the  last  two  are  made  nlo 
ratafias  with  sugar.  *«*  Honey  water  for  the  hair 
is  a  different  article  to  the  above.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  honey,  mixed  with  m 
equal  quantity  of  clean  sand,  a  gentle  beat  only 
being  employed.  The  product  is  yellowish  and 
acidulous,  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  It  m 
used  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Lavender  Water.  (See  Ead  be  Lavrn-db.)  It 
may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  tliat  the  oommcn 
lavender  water,  dotUfle  distilled  do.,  or  spirits  e/ 
lavender  of  the  druggists,  is  made  with  spirit  tt 
proof,  or  under ;  hence  its  inferior  quality  to  that 
of  the  more  celebrated  perfumers.  One  ounce  of 
true  English  oil  of  lavender  is  all  that  will  prop- 
erly combine  with  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  with- 
out injuring  the  color  by  rendering  it  mnddy. 

MiLLEFLEUR  Water.  Syn.  Eau  de  BliUefiewi. 
Prep.  Very  pure  rectified  spirit  9  pints  ;  balsam  of 
Peru  (genuine)  and  essence  of  cloves,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  essences  of  bergamot  and  musk,  of  each  3  oz.; 
essences  of  neroli  and  thyme,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  ean 
de  fleurs  d'oranges  1  quart ;  mix  well.  Very  fine 
(See  p.  260.) 

Eau  DE  MoussEUNE.  Prep.  Eau  de  fiean 
d'oranges  and  spirit  of  clovegilly  flower,  of  each  1 
quart ;  spirit  of  roses,  (No.  3,)  spirit  of  jasaitn, 
(No.  4,)  spirit  of  orange-flowers,  ^No.  4,)  of  each  2 
quarts ;  essences  of  vanilla  and  musk,  of  each  (No. 
3)  2  oz. ;  Sanders  wood  ^  oz. ;  mix.     Very  fine. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.  Syn.  Aqvm  yioh 
ERALEs.  Our  space  will  not  pennit  a  descripctoo 
of  th^fte  individually.  The  following  tables,  ex- 
hibiting their  composition,  will,  however,  enable 
the  leader,  with  a  Uttle  attention,  to  produce  then 
artificially :«- 
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III.  Analysis  OF  Sba  Water,  English  Channel, 
by  Schweitzer. 

Pure  water 964-74372  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium 27-05948    " 

<'          potasaium   ....  0-76552    « 

"          magnesium     .    .    .  3*66658    " 

Bromide  of  magnesium    .    .    .  0K)2929    " 

Sulphate  of  lime  .    .....  1*40662    « 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ....  2-29578   " 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*03301    " 


1000-00000  giB. 

*«*  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  traces  of  iodine  have  been  found  in 
the  water  of  Cheltenham,  (old  well,)  traces  of 
hromine  in  the  water  of  Epsom,  and  traces  of  both 
broTnine  and  iodine  in  that  of  Leamington,  (royal 
pump.)  Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  waters 
of  Tunbridge,  Carlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Marien- 
bad,  Saidschflts,  &c.  Traces  of  phosphoric  and 
JLuoric  acids  have  also  been  found  in  some  mineral 
waters.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  high  authori- 
ties^ that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these  waters  de- 
pend more  on  the  minute  quantities  of  the  above 
substances,  than  on  their  more  abundant  saline  in- 
gredients.—C. 

WAX.  Syn,  Cihe,  (Fr.)  Wachs,  (Cer.) 
Cera,  (/•a/.)  The  substance  which  forms  the 
cells  of  bees.  Pure  beeswax  {yellow  wax,  eera 
jiava)  has  a  pleasant  ceraceous  odor,  a  pale  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0*960  to  0-965. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  farina,  rosin,  and 
mutton  suet  or  stearine.  The  first  may  be  de- 
lected by  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dissolves  only 
the  wax, — the  second^  by  its  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  by  its  terebinthinate  taste, — ^the  last 
two,  even  when  forming  less  than  2(  of  the  wax, 
may  be  detected  by  its  affording  sebacic  acid  bjr 
distillation.  When  greasy  matter  is  present  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  the  suspected  sample  having  an  unctu- 
ous feel,  and  a  disagreeable  taste. 

WAX,  BEES*  (FACTITIOUS.)  Syn,  Cera 
rLAVA  FACTiTiA.  Prcp. — I.  Ycllow  rosiu  16  lbs. ; 
hard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  8  lbs. ;  palm  oil  2J^ 
Ibe.;  melt  together. — 2.  As  last,  but  substitute 
turmeric  1  lb.  for  the  palm  oil. — 3.  Best  annotto 
6  oz.  or  q.  8. ;  water  1  gallon  ;  boil  till  dissolved, 
add  hard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  35  lbs. ;  yellow 
roein  70  lbs. ;  boil  with  constant  agitation  till 
perfectly  mixed  and  of  a  proper  color,  and  as 
0oon  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  it  out  into  basins 
to  cool.  When  cold  rub  each  cake  over  with  a 
little  potato  starch.  Used  instead  of  wax  in  oint- 
ments by  farriers. 

WAX,  REFINED.  Crude  wax,  especially 
that  imported,  is  generally  loaded  with  dirt,  bees, 
and  other  foreign  matter.  To  free  it  from  these 
substances,  it  undeigoes  the  operation  of  asn- 
KiAO.  This  is  done  by  melting  the  wax  along  with 
about  3§  of  water  in  a  bright  copper  boiler,  pref- 
erably heated  by  steam,  and  after  the  whole  is 
perfectly  liquid,  and  has  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
withdrawing  the  heat,  and  sprinkling  over  its  sur- 
lace  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  jn  the  proportion  of  about 
3  or  4  oz.  (fluid)  to  every  cwt.  of  wax.  This 
operation  should  be  conducted  with  great  care 
■nd  circumspection ;  as,  if  done  carelessly,  the 

ilted  wax  will  froth  up,  and  boil  over  the 


of  the  pan.  The  acid  should  also  be  well  scat* 
tered  over  the  whole  surface.  The  melted  wax 
is  next  covered  over,  and  left  for  some  hours  to 
settle,  or  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool  to  be 
drawn  off  into  the  moulds.  It  is  then  very  gently 
skimmed  with  a  (hot)  ladle,  and  bailed  or  decant- 
ed into  basins,  where  H  is  left  io  coot.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturo  the  sediment. 
When  no  more  clear  wax  can  be  drawn  off,  the 
remainder  in  the  melting  pan  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  cake  or  "foot,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken 
out,  and  the  impurities  (mostly  bees)  scraped  from 
its  under  surface.  The  remaining  portion  is 
usually  reserved  for  a  second  operation,  but  if 
required,  may  be  at  once  melted,  and  strained 
through  canvass  into  a  mould. — Much  of  the 
foreign  wax  has  a  pale  dirty  color,  which  renders 
it,  no  matter  however  pure,  objectionable  to  the 
retail  purchaser.  Such  wax  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  COLORING.  This  is  done  as  follows: — A 
small  quantity  of  the  best  roll  annotto,  cut  into 
slices,  a  lb.  more  or  less,  to  wax  1  cwt.,  depending 
on  the  paleness  of  the  latter,)  is  put  into  a  clean 
boiler  with  about  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  till  it  is  perfectly  dissolved,  when  a 
few  ladlefuls  of  the  melted  wax  are  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued  till  the  wax  has  taken  up  all 
the  color,  or  till  the  water  is  mostly  evaporated. 
The  portion  of  wax  thus  treated  has  now  a  deep 
orange  color,  and  is  added  in  quantity  as  required 
to  the  remainder  of  the  melted  wax  in  the  larger 
boiler,  till  the  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced 
when  cold,  observing  to  well  mix  the  whole,  and 
to  cool  a  little  now  and  then  to  ascertain  when 
enough  has  been  added.  The  copper  must  be 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  treated  with  vitriol, 
&c.,  as  before. — Another  method  is  to  add  palm 
eil  (bright)  to  the  wax  till  it  gets  sufficient  color ; 
but  thb  plan  is  objectionable  from  the  qujsjutity 
required  for  the  purpose  being  often  so  largeME&  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  wax  ;  besides  which  the 
color  produced  is  inferior,  and  less  transparent 
and  permanent  %•  The  great  art  in  the  above 
process  is  to  produce  a  wax  which  shall  at  once 
be  **  bright,"  or  semitranslucent  in  thin  pieces, 
and  good  colored*  The  former  is  best  ensured  by 
allowing  the  melted  mass  to  settle  well,  aud  by 
carefully  skimming  and  decanting  the  clear  por- 
tion without  disturbing  the  sediment  It  should 
also  not  be  poured  into  the  moulds  too  warm,  as, 
in  that  case,  it  is  apt  to  "separate,"  and  the 
resulting  cakes  to  be  "  streaky,"  or  of  different 
shades  of  color.  It  should  also  be  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowly.  When  cooled  rapidly,  especially  if 
a  current  of  au*  fall  upon  its  surface,  it  is  apt  to 
crack,  and  form  cakes  full  of  fissures.  Some 
persons  who  are  very  nice  about  their  wax,  have 
the  cakes  polished  with  a  stiff  brush  when  quite 
cold  and  hard.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  "  jacks" 
or  cans,  ladles,  and  skimmers  used  in  the  above 
process  kept  pretty  hot,  as  without  this  precaution 
the  wax  cools,  and  accumulates  upon  them  in 
such  quantity  as  to  render  them  inconvenient,  and 
often  quite  useless,  without  being  constantly 
scraped  out 

Ajiother  method  of  refining  crude  wax,  and 
which  produces  a  very  bright  article,  is  to  melt  it 
with  about  1  per  cent  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
in  a  large  earthen  or  stoneware  vessel,  heated  by 
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iteam  or  a  sait>water  bath,  and  to  continue  the 
boiliug  till  nitrous  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved,  after 
which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  treated 
as  before. 

WAX,  SEALING.  Syn.  Ciuk  a  Cacheter, 
(Fr.)  SiEGELLACK,  {Oer.)  Prep.  I.  {Red.)  a. 
Shellac  (very  pf  le)  4  oz. ;  cautiously  melt  in  a 
bright  copper  pan  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and 
when  fused  add  Vt9nice  turpentine  1^  oz. ;  mix, 
and  further  add  vermilion  3  oz. ;  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  weigh  it  into  pieces, 
and  roll  them  into  circular  sticks  on  a  warm 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a  polished  wooden  block ; 
or  it  may  be  poured  into  moulds  while  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  Some  persons  "pdiBh  the  sticks  with  a 
rag  till  quite  cold.  Fine. — b.  Shellac  3  Ibe.; 
Venice  turpentine  19  oz.^Ontet  cinnabar  2  lbs. ; 
mix  as  before.  Fine.-^.  A^  the  last,  but  use  ^ 
less  vermilion. — d.  RosinM  llis. ;  shellac  2  lbs. ; 
Venice  turpentine  and  red  lead,  of  each  Ij^  lb. ;  as 
before.     Common. 

II.  (Black.)  a.  Shellac  60  parts;  very  fine 
ivory-black,  reduced  to  an  imp^pable  powder,  30 
parts ;  Venice  turpentine  20  psuts.  Fine. — b.  As 
the  last,  but  using  Iflmpbiack  for  ivory-black. 
Fine. — e.  Rosin  6  lbs. ;  shellac  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  2  lbs. ;  lampbHtck  q.  s.     Inferior. 

III.  {Bottle  Wax.)-^a.  {Black.)  Black  rosin 
6^  lbs. ;  beeswax  ^rib.  i  finely-powdered  ivory- 
black;  1  j^  lb. ;  melt  togetherf^-  (Red.)  As  the 
last,  but  substitute  Venetian  red  or  red  lead  for 
ivory -black. 

IV.  {French.)  Shellac  (pale)  3  lbs. ;  Venice 
turpentine  1^  lb. ;'  vermilion  2|  lbs. ;  divide  into 
sticka  13, 24,  36,  or  40  to^  the  lb.     Fme.  • 

V.  {Oold.)  By  stirring  gdld-colored  mica 
spangles  or  talc,  or  aurum  mnsivum  into  the 
melted  resins  ^hen  they  begin  to  cool.     Fine.  ' 

VI.  {Marbled.)     By  mixing  2  or  3   difierent 
..  coIoT^cl  kinds  just  aa  they  begin  to  grow  solid. 

Vir.  {Stft.)—l.  {Red.)  Beeswax  8  parts; 
olive  oil  4  parts ;  mel^awd  add  Venice  turpentine 
15  parts ;  xed  l^^tfVkor. — 2.  (Green.)  As  the 
last,  bulf  6obstl4^BK>wdered  verdigris  for  red 
lead.  Both  ar^Q^p  for  .sealing  certain  official 
documents  kept^n  tm  J)oxes ;  abo  als  a  cement 

*^i*  All  the  above <!4^|tes  for  "fine'*  wax  pro- 
j^uce  " superfine"  b)fc egn>ying  the  best  qualities 
of  the  ingredient&:  W^^**  extra-superfine"  or 
** scented"  by  aamKj^  of  balsam  of  Peru  or 
liquid  storax  to  the  ingredients  when  considerably 
cooled.  The  variegated  and  fancy-colored  kinds 
are  commonly  scented  with  a  little  essence  of 
musk  or  ambergris,  or  any  of  the  more  fragrant 
essential  oils.  JTne  acldition  of  a  little  camphor, 
or  spirit  of  wlK!^  makes  sealing-wax  bum  easier. 
Seating-wax  adulterated  with  rosin,  or  which 
contains  too  much^  turpentine,  runs  into  thin  drops 
at  the  flame  qf  cT  candle. 

AYAX,  WHITE.  iSyn.  Bleached  Wax.  Block 
WtiffK^WAx.  Cera  alba  in  hasbib.  From  pure 
beeswax,  by  exposing  it  in  thin  flakes  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  wind,  and  xkln,  frequently  changing 
the  surface  thus  exposed,  by  remeltiug  it,  and  re- 
ducing it  again  to  tmn  flakes.  Used  in  fnaking 
candles,  and  in  wnite  oiiitments,for  the  sake  of  its 
color.  ViRGurs'  Wax,  {Cake  white  wax,  cera 
alba  :»  qffis.)  The  lait  made  into  round  flat 
cakes. 


WEIGHT.  The  measure  of  the  force  by  which 
any  body,  or  any  given  portion  of  a  substance, 
gravitates  towards  the  earth.    The  estimation  of 
the  weight  of  bodies  is  called  weighing,  and  cod- 
sists  in  Uie  comparison  of  the  thing  to  be  wei^ied 
with  some  conventional  standard.     This  standard 
may  be  determined  by  the  constant  ratio  whicfa 
exists  between  the  volume  and  the  weight,  or  grav- 
itating power  of  the  same  substances  whea  plac^ 
in  precisely  the  same  physical  condition;  hence 
for  the  primary  creation  of  a  standard  weight,  ref- 
erence must  be  had  to  the  measure  of  the  volama 
of  some  substance,  as  a  cubic  foot  or  inch  of  pure 
water  or  mercury,  the  weight  of  which  is  constant 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same  at- 
mospheric pressure.     The  method  of*  estimating 
the  weight  of  bodies,  without  reference  to  their 
volume,  or  to  a  standard  which  is  already  knows, 
is  difficult  and  uncertain.     In  fact,  it  is  iraposstble 
to  communicate  merely  by  oral  description,  with- 
out reference  to  some  sensible  object,  a  proper  idea 
of  a  pound  weight,  or  a  foot-rule  ;  since  the  mind 
requires  some  known  measure  of  volume  or  gravi- 
tating power,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.    But 
man  is  not  directly  supplied  by  nature  with  any 
con8t€uit  standard  of  weight  or  volume,  by  which 
he  can  accurately  determine  that  of  other  bodies. 
The  original  standard  of  small  weight  was  the 
grains  or  corns  of  wheat,  and  of  measure,  the  footi^ 
cubit,  span,  pace,  &c.,  derived  from  the  human 
body ;  but  since  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  and 
the  imear  surface  of  the  human  body,  varies  under 
different  circumstances,  and  in  different  individoab, 
however  carefully  the  q>ecimens  may  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  an  average,  it  is  very  evident  that 
such  bodies  can  never  furnish  permanent  and  ac- 
curate standards  of  comparison.     It  may  be  fairiy 
stated,  that  nature  furnishes  no  standard  of  we^ht, 
at  the  same  time  invariable  and  accessible  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  without  reference  to  some  de- 
termined and  constant  measure  of  volume,  no  such 
standard  can  be  created.     But  the  elements  ot 
such  a  standard  of  measure  are  furnished  by  the 
aid  of  natural  philosophy,  and  a  refined  knowled^ 
of  the  arts.     The  form  and  magnitude  of  the  eai^ 
are  presumed  U>  remain  the  same  in  all  ages,  aid 
hence  a  determined  portion  of  its  circumference,  as 
1 -360th  part,  or  a  degree,  will  represent  an  unal- 
terable standard,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  metrology' 
The  force  of  gravitation  %i  the  earth's  surface  is 
also  constant  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitods 
and  at  the  Mime  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  hence  the  length  of  a  second*s  pendulum 
is  invariable  at  any  given  place,  imder  preeisely 
similar  circumstances.    This  furnishes  a  second 
element  for  the  detormination  of  a  lineal  standkni, 
which  by  its  mvolution  forms  similar  standards  of 
measure,  both  of  superficies  and  volume.  A  meas- 
ure of  bulk  or  volume  being  determined,  it  is  easy 
to  esttmato  weight,  or  the  gravitating  power  ol  any 
substance,  by  reference  to  such  a  standard.    As 
soon  as  a  unit  of  weight  or  measure  has  been 
agreed  on,  and  a  model  weight  or  measure  fonned, 
the  latter  becomes  the  standard,  and  others  may 
of  course  be  readily  formed  by  mere  compuiMs ; 
but  when  these  standards,  or  dieir  reprosentattves* 
are  lost,  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  science  aas 
calculation.    The  relation  fistween  the  weight  sod 
volume  of  a  body,  compared  to  a  given  sCaa* 


d&rd    taken    i 

pavity. 

For  the  pur] 


B  of  e<{Milibri\im, 
49  applied  to  either  extrei 
c  of  Lheae  iDstFunients  n 
[perience.     A  b: 


3,  B  iaiance  at  letier 
initeiv  euepended  in 
ike  afiected  by  lite 


B  great  skill 


ming  on  poinli  iiistend  of  edgea,  fifl  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  1-I600th  of  a  gtBiii,  vlieti  loaded 
with  4  or  5  ounceK  This  is  l-384,000lh  pari  of 
the  weight ;  so  (hat  this  beam  would  determine 
the  weighl  of  any  Butalaoce  lo  J  places  of  deci- 
malB,  be^dea  a  siicth  figure,  wliich  might  be  eeti- 
mated.  (Fhil.  Trans.,  vol.  75.)  A  balance  made 
by  the  same  srliat  for^he  Royal  Society,  was  ca- 
pable of  weighing  lOlbe.,  and  yet  turned  irith  the 
HOOlh  of  a  grain,  whicli  is  only  the  l-7,0l)0,000lh 
■  I.     A  balBtice  with  aneqaat 


will  we. 


weighed 


another. 


of  the  I 


foighU 


again  restored,  wlien  the  weights  so  enjoyed,  be- 
iDg  exucti^in  the  samt  condition  as  the  subctancB 
previously  (xTcupying  the  scsie,  will  of  coucse  in- 
dicate its  proper  weight.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  useful,  OS  it  enables  any  one  to  weigh  carrecdy 
with    unequal    icaUi,    or  with    any  soBpeaded 

Shall  WErsHTB  may  be  made  of  thin  leaf-brass. 
Jeweller's  foil  is  a  good  material  for  weights  below 
l-IOth  of  a  grain,  as  low  as  to  l-lOOth  of  a  gBiin  ; 
and  all  lower  quantities  may  be  eilher  estimated 
by  the  position  of  the  index,  or  shown  by  actually 


itmg  r 


of  n 


eadieat  way  to  subdivide 

tity  of  smal!  wire,  and  eflerwanl  cutting  it  into 
■ach  parts,  by  measure,  as  are  desired  ;  or  the  wire 
may  be  wrapped  close  .  .     -      ■ 


be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  lengths,  or 
■mall  lings.    The  wire  ought  la  be  M  thin,  that 
one  of  these  rings  may  barely  produce  a  eensible 
<7     ■Bed  on  the  beam. 

The  fallowing  Tablu  repraent  the  fplues  and 
relative  praportions  of  the  principal  Weights 
employed  in  CnDmerce  and  the  Arts. 

L  Enouui  Wsiaara. 

].  Imptrial  Aveirdupoit  Weight. 


1  WEI      a 

■a*  The  $tandaTil  in  aroirdupob  weight  is 
same  as  in  Iroy  weight.  The  avoirdupois  drai 
is  DOW  never  used  except  in  weighing  silk  ;  wl 
ever  a  drachm  is  mentioned  in  books,  the  troy 
apothecaries'  diach(n.  Is  intended.  The  >l<fy 
butchers'  meal  is  8  lbs.,  and  of  other  commffi 
14  Ito.,  in  Lando» 


3.  Imptrial 


7W} 


Weight. 


7W  .5 


III  if  of  the  above  measure  is  1 
lied  water,  at  62°  F..  and  30 
ynllBt,   which  weighs  25^458 


i'ng  gold,  silver^  jeweller]^,  &c., 
ic^  experiment  '^.' 

3.  ApMheciriv'  WtigU. 


IL  FaEKCH  WiiaHTS. 
1.  MtlrUarbrDteiraal  Weighle. 


UkcraiDms,  or  J 
drrufraioine 


IM'34CQ 


Eqniv.tt 
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Is  Ibllowed  liT  Buman  siSisIals.    Ivni'Uap  Ibniwly 
nHd  aloDi  wtih  Komaa  SMii  Li.  \o  ttTieHM  Ihs  wim- 
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S.  Binary  WtighU.  (Syst^me  usuel.) 


e>  « 

^ 

•^  a 

M 

% 

^^  E 

•M 

•s 

•  1 

1 

• 

B 

• 

£ 

> 

1 
a 

>  6 
p8 

m 

Roand  No.  of 
codex  in  grami 

Eqotv.  in 
avoirdupois  wc 

tbM.oz.gr ». 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0542         -05;           0-837 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-30 

1-30 

301 

79 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3-906 

4- 

0O-384 

57C 

34 

8 

1 

m 

0 

3135 

33- 

1    45- 

9216 

384 

128 

16 

1 

0 

500- 

500- 

1  It  61- 

18433 

768 

356 

32 

3 

1 

1000- 

1000- 

3  3^13- 

•«*  The  old  French  grain  is  equal  to  0*820  of 
an  imperial  tioy  grain;  hence,  I  troy  grain  is 
eqnal  to  l'2l  old  French  grains.  The  gros,  once, 
and  other  multiples  of  the  grain,  are  of  course  pro- 
portionate. The  new  French  gr^n  (of  1812)  is 
equal  to  0*0542  gramme,  or  0-8365228  gr.  troy. 
Ik  is  said,  in  some  works,  to  be  eqtialto  0*878  gr. 
troy ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  0*9,  but  this  is 
much  too  high. 

III.   Continental  Mrdicinal  Weights  in 
Troy  Grains. 

From  Dr.  Christlson^s  Dispensatory. 


Scruples 

• 

consisting  of 

1 

• 

• 

B 

1 

• 

1 

E 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

French 

5670-5 

470-50 

59-10    19-7 

0-830 

Spanish 

5326-3 

443-49 

55-14 

18-47 

_ 

0-760 

Tuscan 

5340-3 

436-67 

54-58 

18-19 

>— 

0-758 

Roman 

52350 

436-35 

54-58 

1817 

— 

0-757 

Austrian 

6495-1 

541-35 

67-65 

— 

38-5 

1137 

German 

5534-8 

460-40 

57-55 

_ 

1918 

0-960 

Russian 

5534-8 

460-40 

57*55 

— 

19-18 

0-960 

Prussian 

54151 

451-36 

56  40 

_ 

18-80 

0-940 

Dutch 

5695-8 

474-64 

59-33 

_ 

19-78 

0-988 

Belgian 

5695-8 

474-64 

59-33 

— . 

19-78 

0-988 

Swedish 

•5500-2 

4.58-34 

57-39 

— 

19-09 

0-954 

Veuijllrt 

4744-7 

395-39 

49-45 

.~ 

16-48 

0-834 

4661-4 

388-45 

48-55      — 

16-18 

oauo 

RAREBIT.     Prep.    Cot  slices  of 
"bread,  f(ast  and  butter  them ;   then  cosrer  them 
with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  spread  a  little  mus- 
tard over  the  cheese,  and    put  the  bread  in   a 
•JldMese-toaster  before  the  fire.    Serve  it  up  very 

WELD.  Sym  Woald.  Vouede,  (Ft.) 
Reseda  luteola,  (Lin.)  An  herbaceous  annual 
employed  by  the  dyers.  A  decoction  of  the  stems 
and  leaves  gives  a  rich  yellow  to  goods  mordanted 
with  alum,  tartar,  or  muriate  of  tin.  The  yellow 
coloring  principle  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful, 
transparent  yellow  needles  by  sublimation.  (See 
Luteoline.) 

WHEAT.  The  quality  of  this  grain  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  way  directed  for  wheat  flour,  p. 
317. 

WHEY.  Syn.  Pbtct  Lait,  (JV.)  Molken, 
(Ger.)   Serum  Lactis,  (Lat.)    The  liquid  portion 


df  milk  after  tlfe  cord  has  been  separated.  U 
consists  chiefly  of  sugar  of  milku — Jf  pound  of 
milk,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  proof  spirit 
alj^ed  to  becoine  sour,  and  the  whey  filtcRd 
from  the  sediment,  yields,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
wiejeks,  a  good  vinegar  {whey  vtnegor)  free 
from  lactic  acid.  (Scl^ele.)^.  Skimmed  milk4iay 
be  used.  ,-  ^ 

WHISKEY.  (From  Utqufbaugk,  the  lA 
name  originally  applied  to  it.)  Dilute  alcohol  ob- 
tained from  the  fermented  wort  of  malt  or  grains. 
That  from  the  former  is  t^e  most  esteemed.  The 
inferior  qualities^  this  spirit  are  prepared  from 
barley,  oats,  or  rye,  a  sinall  portion  only  of  which 
is  maJted  ;  or  from  potatoes  mashed  with  a  portioa 
of  barley  malt,  the  resulting^wash  being  carelessly 
fermented  and  distilled,  an^  purposely  auflered  to 
burn,  to  impart  the  peculiar  empyreumatic  w 
smoky  flavor  so  much  relished  by  the  lower  crd^ii 
of  whiskey  drinkers.  The  malt  whbkey  (sold  as 
such)  of  the  principal  Scotch  and  Irish  distiileiBy 
is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  London  gin,  from  which 
it  merely  diBfers  in  flavor.  The  peculiar  flavor  «f 
Scotch  whiskey  may  be  nicely  imitated  by  adding 
a  Jew  drops  of  pure  creosote  to  2  or^gallons  of 
good  London  gin  ;  and  the  imitatiohyjtill  be  still 
more  perfect  if  the  liquor  be  kept  for  some  months 
before  drinking  it. 

WHITE  COPPER.  (See  German  Silvbe.) 
WHITE  PIGMEJKTS— Alcm  Whitb 
{Baume'8,)  Powdered  Roman  alum  !2  lbs. ;  honey 
1  lb. ;  mix,  dry,  powder,  calcine  in  a  shallow  dk^ 
to* i^iteness,  cool,  wash,'  and  dry.  A  beautiful 
and  permanent  whitQ|both  in  oil  and  water.^ — 
Derbysoirb  White!^  Cawk,  heavy  qaj,  or 
native. sulphate  of  barytes. — Flake  White.  The 
finer  kinds  of  white  Ibad  are  so  called — ^Wiirrs 
Lead.  {Fine  }mhite.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  do.  Ceruse,  Cerussa.  Magistery 
of  lead,  Plumbi  Carbonas,  P.  L.)  Made  by 
suspending  rolls  of  thin  sheet-lead  over  malt  vine- 
gar, or  pyroligneous  %cid,  in  close  vessels,  the 
evaporation  from  the  acid  being  kept  up  by  the 
vessels  being  placed  in  a  heap  of  dung,  or  a 
steam-bath, 
never  quite 

with  sulphate  of  baryla,  {heavy  tpar,)  and  some- 
times with  chalk.  The  former  may  be  detect^ 
by  its  in^lubility  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the 
latter  by  the  nitric  solution  yielding  a  white  pre> 
,  cipitate  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  after  having  been  treated  with  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen,  or  a  hydrosulphnret,  to  throw 
down  the  lead.  "  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  does 
not  lose  weight  at  a  temperature  of  212^ ;  68  gT& 
are  entirely  dissolved  in  150  minims  of  acetic  acidv 
diluted  with  f  ^  of  distilled  water ;  and  the  soln- 
tion  is  not  «ntsr«Zy|wecipitated  by  a  solution  of 
60  grs.  of  phosphate  W  soda."  (P.  E.)  The  so- 
lution  in  nitric  acid  should  not  yield  a  precipitate 
when  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
Used  as  a  superior  white  paint,  and  in  medicine, 
externally,  as  an  astringent,  refrigerant,  and 
desiccant. — French  White  Lead.  {Blane  de 
Plomb.)  Litharge  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  the  carbonate  of  lead  thrown  down  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Does  not  cover 
well. — ^Venetian  White  Lead,  {Centata  Venet^) 
Flake  white,  or  pure  white  lead  and  cawk,  equal 


Commercial    carbonate  of  lead 

pure,  being    commonly  adulte-rated     ^ 
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part& — ^Hambctkoh  Whiti  Lcao.  Fiake  white  1 
cwt. ;  cawk  2  cwt — Bbst  Dutch  White  Lead. 
Flake  white  1  cwt ;  cawk  3  cwU — Dutch  White 
Lkaow  Flake  while  1  cwt ;  cawk  7  cwt  The 
last  four  are  cominonly  subetituted  in  trade  for 
eenuina^^hite  lead.-^£NOiti8H  White  Lead. 
Flake  ^hite  lowered  't^ith  chalk.  Covers  badly, 
and  color  inferior  tor  the  precediuj^. — Geace'ii 
White  Lead.  Mad^  from  lead,  wi5k  the  refuse 
water  of  the  starch-makens,  soured  brewer's 
gaiost  &ft— jyurrE  PRBCirrrATB  op  Lead.  {Sul- 
phate of  LeJKt)  An  acetic  w  nitric  solution  of 
Uthargi^  precipitated  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  md  iCe  white  powder  washed  and  dried. 
The  clear  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipUate  is 
poured  on  fr^  litharge,  when  a  second  solution 
takes  place  ;  and  this  may^  be  repeated  for  any 
Qumber  of  times.  Uafd  in  miniature  painting, 
being  a  beautiful  and  durable  white. — ^Nottino- 
OAM  White.  White  lead  made  with  alegar^ — 
Newcastle  A^ite.  White  lead  made  with  mo* 
lasses  vinegar^ — Mineral  White.  A  nitric  or 
acetic  solut^  of  litharge,  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  ^R. — ^WiLKiN80N>  White.  Litharge 
ground  with  sea-water  till  it  ceases  to  whiten,  and 
Qien  washed  and  dried^ — Permanent  White. 
Artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating the  muriate  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
iolotion  of  glauber  salts.  A  good  fast  white. 
Used  to  mark  jars  and  bottles  for  containing  acids 
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or  alkaOs,  as  it  is  afieeted  by  very'  few  sub- 
stances^ — Pearl  WnrrE,  {Ford' 9  Spanish  White,) 
Trisnitrate  of  bismuths— -Spanish  White.  {Bkine 
d'Espagnel  Blanc  de  Troyea,)  The  soflestand 
purest  white  shalk,  elutriated,  made  into  iQVs, 
and  well  dried.  Used  as  a  cheap  white  paint — 
Whitino.  The  same  as  prepared  chalk,  but  pre- 
pared more  carelessly. 

WHITES,  SHARP.  Prep,  L  Wheat  flour  and 
powdered  alum,  equal  parts,  ground  together. — 9. 
\StV{f.  Baker* 9  atuff.)  Alum  ground  to  the 
coarseness  of  common  salt  1  lb. ;  common  salt  3 
lbs. ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  used  by  bakers  for 
Aie  purpose  of  introducing  alum  into  their  bAad 
under  a  disguise. 

WINDOWS,  SASH.  These  may  b^kept  up 
without  sash-lines  an^  pulleys,  by  means  of  cork, 
In  the  simplest  manner,  and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense. Bore  three  or  ^^r  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
sash,  into  which  insert  commit  bottle  corks,  pro- 
jecting about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  These 
will  press  against  the  window-frames,  along  the 
usual  groove,  and  by  their  elasticity  support  the 
sash  at  any  height  which  may  be  required. 

WINDOWS.  (Prismatic  Diamond  Cry9taU 
for.)  Mix  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  a  clear  solutioa  of  gum  arabic,  and  lay  it  on 
hot  For  a  margin,  or  for  figrures,  wipe  off  the 
part  you  wish  to  remain  clear  with  a  wet  towel 
The  effect  is  very  pretty. 


L  Tab0|  of  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  ui  Wine.  %  By  Dr.  Chririson. 


Aamss,  Jbe. 


Port 


ph 


Sherry    •< 


''Weakest 

Mean  of  7 

Strongest 

L  White 

rWeakesW 

Mean  oY,t3  wines,  excluding  those  very 
long  kept  in  cask     .... 

Strongest 

Mean  of  9  wines  long  kept  in  cask 
the  East  Indiel 

,  Madre  da  Xeres  .... 

..  S  Long  kept  in  cask  in  S  Strongest 

Madeira  J      ^^  g^  ^^^^       ^  Weakest 

Teneripfe  long  in  cask  at  Calcutta 

Cercial 

Lisbon  (dry) 

Shiraz 

Amontillado 

Claret.    A  first  growth  of  1811  . 

CHATEAU-LATOaR.      I>o.  1625 

RosAN.    Second  growth  1825  .'      .        .        . 
Ordinary  CJ|^rbt.    (Vtn  Ordinaire) 

BfVESALTBS    .    * 

Malmsey 

RQdesheimbr.    1st  quality  .... 
**  Inferior         .... 

Hambachxr.    Saperior  quality  • 


^\ 


Alcohol  of 

0*7990  per 

c<*dL  by 

volume. 


^ 


14-97 
1&20 
1710 
14-97 
13-98 

15-37 

16-17 

14-72 

16-90 

16-90 

1409 

13-84 

15-45 

16-14 

12-95 

12-63 

7-72 

7-78 

7-61 

8-99 

9-31 

12-86 

8-40 

6-90 

7-35 


Proof  spirit 

per  cenUbj 

volume. 


30;56 
339 1 
37-27 
31-31 

30-84 

33-59 

35-12 

32-30 

37-06 
36-81 
^0-86 
30-21 
33-65 
34-71 
28-30 
27-60 
16-95 
17-06 
16-74 
18-96 
22-35 
28-37 
18-44 
15-19 
16-15 
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II.  Quantity  of  Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*825 

F.)  in  100  parts  of  Wine  by  volume. 


60< 


Names  of  Wine. 

Alcoholic 
CoDtenL 

Aatbority. 

Alba  Flora 

17-26 

Brande 

Baraac                         . 

13-86 

do. 

Bucellas 

18-49 

do. 

Bui^undy  (average)  . 

14-57 

da 

Ditto 

12-16 

Prout. 

Calcavella  (average)  . 

18-65 

Brande. 

Cape  Madeira  (do.)     . 

20-51 

do. 

Cape  Miiflchat   . 

18i25 

do. 

Champagne  (average) 

12-61 

do. 

Ditto  ^  . 

12-20 

Fontenelle. 

Claret  (average) 

1510 

Brande. 

Colares 

•  19-75 

da 

Constantia  (White)     .      \ 

19*75 

do. 

Ditto  (Red)     ... 

S»    18-92 

da 

Ditto  (average) 

14-50 

Prout 

C6teK6tie.         .         .      * 

12-32 

Brande. 

Currant 

20-55 

da 

Elder 

8-79 

do. 

Frontignac  (Rivesalte) 

12-79 

do. 

Gooeeberry 

11*84 

da 

Grape  (English) 

18-11 

da 

Hermitage  (Red) 

12-32 

do. 

Ditto  (White) 

17*43 

da 

Hock  (average)  . 

12-08 

da 

Lachryma  Chriati 

19-70 

da 

Lisbon 

18-94 

da 

Lissa  (average)  . 

25-41 

do. 

Ditto  (do.) 

15-90 1^ 

Prout. 

LuneJ 

15-52 

Brande. 

Madeira  (average) 

22-27 

da 

Ditto       (do.)  . 

21*20 

Prout 

Malaga 

17*26 

Brande. 

Ditto 

18-94 

da 

Malmsey  Madeira 

16-40 

da 

MaTsaia  Coverage) 

25-09 

do. 

Ditto       (do.)  . 

18*40 

Prout 

Nice  .... 

14-63 

Brande. 

Orange  (average) 

11-26 

da 

Port           (da)  . 

20*64 

Prout 

Ditto      (do.)  . 

22-96 

Brande. 

Raisin         (do.)  . 

25*41 

da 

Ditto      (do.)  . 

15*90 

Prout. 

Red  MadA-a  (do.) 

20-35 

Brande. 

Roofeillou  (do.)  . 

1813 

do. 

Sauterne 

14-22 

da 

Sheraaz 

15-52 

da 

Sherry  (average) 

19-17 

da 

Ditto      (do.)  . 

23-80 

Prout 

Syracuse    . 

20-00 

do. 

Ditto      . 

15-28 

Brande. 

Teneriffe    . 

19-79 

da 

Tent  .... 

13-30 

do. 

Tokay 

9.88 

do. 

Vidonia 

1925 

da 

Vin  dc  Grave 

13.94 

do. 

Zante 

17.05 

do. 

WINE.  Syn.  Vin.  (Fr.)  Wein,  {Or.)  Wyn, 
(Dut.)  Win,  {^Swed.)  Vino,  (Jtal.  and  Span.) 
ViNUM,  (Lot,)    The  fermented  juice  of  the  ^pe. 

•  AH»ho^of  0-825  oontalnd  tt8-ftj  of  real  or  anhydroas 
alcohol,  and  In  round  numbers  may  be  snld  tu  be  about 
twice  the  atrength  of  bouidy-  or  rum,  as  uoally  aold. 


The  general  characters  and  qualities  of  wine 
principally  influenced  by  climate,  soil,  and  aspect, 
the  nature  and  maturity  of  the  gnpe,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  fermentation.  Want  of 
space  will  compel  us  to  confine  our  remarlu  to  the 
properties,  uses,  and  management  of  grape-juiee 
after  it  has  passed  through  ,2)e  stage  of  feiinenta- 
tion,  or,  in  reality,  become  J^ine.  Some  obaervn^ 
tions  connected  with  this  sul^ect  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  Fbrmemtation  and  Manurea. 

Officinal  Wine.  The  only  wng  ordered  by 
the  British  coUeges^s  sherry,  {Vimm  Xerieum, 
P.  L. ;  V.  Album;  White  Wine,  P.  g. ;  V.  AU 
bum  Hyspanicum,  P.  D.;)  but  seVeral  other 
wines  ^re  employed  in  medicine,  as  tonics,  Btima- 
lants,  antispasmodics,  and  restoretires.  In  phar- 
macy, the  leas  expensive  Cape  or  raisin  wine  ■ 
f  usually  substituted  f^r  sherry  in  the  preparation  of 
the  medicated  wines  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

VarietieSf  eharacteristicat  ^c.  'Our  space  will 
not  permit  a  notice  of  the  principaNwines  of  com- 
merce  individually  ;  the  reader  is  therefore  refer- 
red .to  the  preceding  Tables,  whic^'^j^ill  convey 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject;  in  a 
densed  form. 

Compontion.  The  constituents  of  wine 
alcohol,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  ingredieotO) 
and  on  which  its  power  of  producing  intozicatioB 
chiefly  depends; — iSv^or. which  has  eacaped  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  which  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  sw|^t  wines,  as  tok^,  tent,  frontignac, 
&c. ; — Extractive,  derived  chiefly  from  the  hoak 
of  tlie  grape  ;  itS quantity .diminiahg  by  precipita- 
tion, owing  to  the  gradual  action  of  tm  atmoqabere ; 
— Coloring  matter;  this  resides  in  the  hnsk  of  tlie 
grape,  and  is  extracted  by  the  newly-fonned  alco- 
hol ;  its  naturu  color  is  blue  or  purple ;  its  red 
tint  is  owing  to  the  action  of  free  adA  Y^Tariar. 
Bitartrate  of  potash  constitutes  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  saline  matter  of  wine«  and  appears 
to  exercise  an  important  influence  over  the  fer- 
mentation. It  is  gradually  deposited  along  with 
coloring  matter  by  age; — Odoriferou*  matter.  The 
characteristic  vinous  jodor  appears  to  depend  open 
the  presence  of  oeuanUnc  acid  and  ^ther,  but  the 
bouquet  of  wine  arises  from  the  essential  oil,  prob- 
ably existing  under  the  form  of  ether.  BesideB  the 
above,  smaU  quantities  of  tannin,  gum,  acetic  and 
malic  acids,  dtetic  ether,  lime,  ^.,  exist  in  wina 
The  sp.  gr.  of  wine  depends  on  the  richnces  and 
ripeneas  of  the  grapes  used  in  ks  manufacture,  the 
nature  of  the  fermentation,  and  its  age.  It  varies 
from  10627  to  1-1283.  The  sp.  gr.  of  German 
wines  is  usually  from  1-039  to  1*091,  aeooiding  to 
the  season. 

Purity.  The  most  frequent  speciee  of  fraud  in 
the  wine  trade  is  the  mixing  of  winee  of  inferior 
quality  with  those  of  a  superior  gradeu  In  many 
cases  the  inferior  kinds  of  foreign  wine  are  flavor- 
ed and  subalitnted  for  the  more  expensive  ones. 
This  is  commonly  practised  with  eape  wine,  which, 
after  having  a  slight  "  nuttiness^  communicated  to 
it  by  bitter  almonds  or  peaeh  kernels,  a  liHCJoai- 
nees,  or  fulness,  by  honey,,  and  additional  atrength 
by  a  little  plain  spirit  or  pale  brandy,  is  made  to 
undprgo  the  operation  of  **  fretting  in,"  aM  ■ 
then  sold  for  therry.  Fonnerly,  it  was  a  conunon 
practice  of  ignorant  wine-dealers  to  add  a  little 
litharge,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  their  mferior  wijMi 
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to  correct  their  acidity,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
pniaoflous  sabrtance  is  now  never  employed  in  this 
eountry,  and  that  the  lead  which  is  frequently  de- 
tected in  bottled  wine  may  be  traced  to  shot  being 
led  in  the  bottle,  and  not  to  fraud.  The  presence 
of  lead  in  wine  may  be  readily  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulphureted  hydr^n,  or  a  solu- 
tioii  of  any  hydroeulphuret,  which  wA  in  that  case 
produce  a  black  precipitate.  Sherry  is  commonly 
colored  in  Spain  by  the  addition  of  musty  boiled 
down  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume,  and  in 
Bugland  by  burnt  brown  sugar,  or  spirit  coloring. 
Amontillado  (a  very  nutty  wine)  is  commonly 
added  to  sherries  deficient  in  flavor ;  various  other 
ingredients,  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
bitter  almonds  in  substance,  cherry-laurel  leaves 
and  water,  &c.,  are  also  employed  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. In  Portugal  the  juice  of  elderberries  is  fre- 
quently added  to  port  wine  to  increase  its  color, 
and  extract  of  rhatany  for  the  double  purpose  of 
improving  its  color,  and  imparting  an  astringent 
taste.  The  use  of  the  former  was  once  carried  to 
mch  an  extent  that  the  Wine  Company  of  Portu- 
gal put  themselves  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
footing  out  all  the  elder  trees,  and  prohibiting  their 
growth  in  the  wine  district.  In  England,  beet-root, 
Brazil  wood,  the  juice  of  elderberries  and  bilberries, 
the  pressed  cake  from  making  elder  wine,  extract 
of  logwood,  &«.,  are  frequently  added  to  port  to 
deepen  its  color ;  and  oak  sawdust,  kino,  alum, 
and  extract  of  rhatany,  to  increase  its  astringency. 
Genuine  red  wiiles  yield  greenish  gray  precipitates 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  greenish  ones  with  potassa  ; 
but  those  colored  with  elderberries,  bilberries,  and 
k^wood,  give  deep  blue,  or  violet  precipitates, 
and  those  colored  with  Brazil,  red  sanders  wood, 
•r  red  beet,  give  red  precipitates.  A  factitious 
bouquet  is  also  commonly  given  to  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sweetbrier,  orris  root,  clary,  elder-flow- 
ers. Sec.  The  latter  can  only  be  dftected  by  a 
discriminating  and  sensitive  palate.  *" 

Uses*  The  uses  of  wine  as  a  beverage  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  medicine, 
port  wine  m  most  esteemed  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic  ;  and  shetry  and  Madeira  as  stimulants  and 
restoratives,  in  diseases  where  the  acidity  of  the 
former  would  be  objectionable  ;  champagne  is  diu- 
retic and  excitant;  and  the  Rhenish  wines  are 
refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient  Cla- 
ret,  Rhenish,  and  Moselle  wines  are  the  most 
wholesome.  In  pharmacy  wine  is  used  as  a  men- 
struum. 

Management  op  Wine.  Age.  The  sparkling 
wines  are  in  their  prime  in  from  18  to  30  months 
after  the  vintage,  depending  on  the  cellaring  and 
climate.  Weak  wines,  of  inferior  growths,  should 
be  dmuk  within  12  or  15  months,  and  be  preserved 
in  a  very  cool  cellar.  Sound,  well-fermented,  full- 
bodied  wines  are  improved  by  age,  within  reason- 
able limits,  provided  they  be  well  preserved  from 
the  air,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  having  a  pretty 
uniform  temperature.  To  promote  tha  ripening  of 
wine,  some  persons  cover  the  mouthff^f  the  casks 
or  Ixrttles  with  bladder,  and  others  remove  them 
into  a  warmer  situation.  A  very  little  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  commonly  added  to  the  coarser 
wines  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  aoetic  or  tartaric  acid  would  be  preferable. 
2  or  3  drops  of  the  former,  added  to  a  bottle  of 


some  kinds  of  new  wine,  immediately  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  3  or  3  yean  old. 

Bottling.  The  secret  of  bottling  wine  with 
success  consists  in  tlie  simple  exercise  of  care  and 
cl^bliness.  The  bottles  should  be  all  sounds 
clean,  and  dry,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
mustiness  or  other  odor.  The  coaKs  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  immediately  before  being 
placed  m  the  bottles  should  be  compressed  by 
means  of  a  "  cork-squeezer."  For  superior  or  very 
delicate  wines,  the  corks  are  usually  prepared  by 
placing  them  in  a  copper  or  tub,  «>veriug  them 
with  weights  to  keep  them  down,  and  then  pour* 
ing  over  them  boiling  water,  holding  a  little  pearl* 
ash  in  solution.  In  this  state  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  34  hours,  when  they  are  draiued,  and 
reimmersed  for  a  second  24  hours  in  hot  water, 
after  which  they  are  wvll  washed  and  soaked  in 
several  successive  pooCions  of  clear  rain  water, 
drained,  dried  out  of  coutact  with  dust,  put  into 
paper  bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 
The  WINE  should  be  clear  and  brilliant,  and  if  it 
be  not  so,  it  must  undergo  the  process  of  "  fiuing" 
before  being  bottled.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  some  persons  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion whether  the  wine  requires  it  or  not ;  as  if  it 
has  been  mixed  and  doctored,  it  '*  amalgamates 
and  ameliorates  the  various  flavors."  The  bottles, 
corks,  and  wine  being  ready,  a  fine  clear  day 
should  be  preferably  chosen  for  bottling,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  aud  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  process.  Great  caution  should  also  be 
observed  to  avoid  shaking  the  cask  so  as  to  disturb 
the  bottoms.  The  remaining  portion  that  cannot 
be  di-awn  ofl^  clear  should  be  passed  through  the 
"  wine  bag,"  and  when  bottled  should  be  set  apart 
as  inferior  to  the  rest  The  coopers,  to  prevent 
breakage  and  loss,  place  each  bottle,  before  cork- 
ing it,  in  a  small  bucket,  having  a  bottom  made  of 
soft  cork.  They  thus  seldom  break  a  bottle, 
though  they  "  flog"  in  the  corks  very  hard.  When 
the  wiue  is  all  bottled,  it  is  stored  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  on  no  account  on  the  bottletf  bottoms,  or  in 
damp  straw,  but  on  their  sides,  in  sweety  dry 
sawdust  or  sand, 

Brandying.  Brandy  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
or  vapid  wines,  to  increase  their  strength,  or  to 
promote  their  preservation.  In  Portugal  one  third 
of  brandy  is  commonly  added  to  port  before  ship- 
ping it  for  England,  as  without  this  addition  it 
generally  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation 
during  the  voyage.  A  little  good  brandy  is  also 
usually  added  to  sherry  before  it  leaves  Spain. 
By  recent  regulations  of  the  customs  of  England, 
10-g  of  brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  in  bond,  and 
the  increased  quantity  is  only  charged  the  usual 
duty  on  wine.  'The  addition  of  brandy  to  wine 
injures  its  proper  flavor,  and  hence  is  chiefly  made 
to  port,  sherry,  and  other  wines,  whose  flavor  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  injured.  &ven  when 
brandy  is  added  to  wines  of  the  latter  description, 
they  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time  to  recover 
their  natural  flavor.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
wine  doctors  employ  the  process  called  ^*  fretting 
in,"  by  which  they  eflect  the  same  change  in  3  or 
4  weeks,  as  would  otherwise  require  some  months, 
at  the  very  least 

Cellaring,  A  wine  cellar  should  be  dr}'  at  bot- 
tom, and  either  covered  with  good  hard  gravel,  or 
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be  paved  with  flags.  Its  gratings  or  windows 
should  open  toward  the  north,  aiKi  it  should  be 
sunk  sufficiently  below  the  surface  to  ensure  an 
equable  temperature.  It  should  also  be  sufficiently 
nknoved  from  any  public  thoroughfare,  as  ndt,  to 
suffer  vibration  from  the  passing  of  carriages. 
Should  it  not  be  in  a  position,  to  maintain  a  reg^ular 
temperature,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
apply  artificial  heat  in  winter,  and  proper  ventila* 
tion  in  summer.  A  celebrated  wine  establishment 
known  to  the  wnter,  whose  cellars  are  above 
ground,  haveta  number  of  thermometeis  suspend- 
ed on  the  walls,  and  whenever  the  mercury  sinks 
below  48°  F.,  several  Amot's  stoves,  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  are  immediately  lighted,  and  their 
action  properly  watched  and  regulated. 

Coloring.  Wines  are  as  commonly  doctored  m 
their  color  as  their  flavor.  A  fawn  yellow  and 
golden  ekerry  yellow  are  given  by  means  of  a 
tincture  or  an  infusion  of  saffion,  turmeric,  or  saf* 
flower,  followed  by  a  little  spirit  coloring  to  prevent 
the  color  being  too  lively.  All  shades  of  anUfer 
and  fawn  to  deep  brown  and  brandy  color,  may 
be  given  by  burnt  sugar.  Cochineal  (either  alone 
or  with  a  little  alam)  gives  a  pink  color ; — beet- 
root and  red  senders  give  a  red  color ; — ^the  ex* 
tracts  of  rhatany  and  logwood,  and  the  juice  of 
elderberries,  bilbenries,  &«.,  a  port  wine  color.  A 
bedhead  of  inferior  pale  sherry  or  white  cape  is 
commonly  converted  into  a  full-flavored  brown 
oherry  by  the  *'  honest"  wine  dealer,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  i  pint  of  spirit  coloring,  a  gallon  of  brandy, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  id* 
monds  dissolved  in  spirit ;  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  and  fined  down. 

Decanting,  This  only  refers  to  small  quantities 
ei  wine,  ready  for  consumption.  In  decanting 
wine,  be  careful  not  to  shake  or  disturb  the  crust 
when  moving  it  about  or  drawing  the  cork,  partic- 
ularly port  wine.  Never  decant  wine  without  a 
wine-stminer,  with  some  fine  canlbric  in  it  to 
prevent  the  crust  and  bits  of  cork  going  into  the 
decanter.  In  decanting  port  wine  do  not  drain  it 
too  near ;  there  are  generally  two  thirds  of  a  wine- 
glass of  thick  dregs  in  each  bottie,  which  ought 
not  to  be  put  in ;  but  in  white  wine  there  is  not 
much  settling ;  pour  it  out,  however,  very  slowly, 
and  raise  the  bottle  up  gradually  ;  it  should  never 
be  decanted  in  a  hurry.  Be  careful  not  to  jostle 
the  decanters  against  each  other  when  moving 
them  about,  as  they  easily  break,  especially  when 
full. 

Decoloring.  The  color  of  wines  is  precipitated 
by  age  and  by  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is  also 
artificially  removed  by  the  action  of  milk,  lime- 
water,  or  fresh-burnt  charcoal.  Wine  merchants 
avail  themselves  of  this  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  whitening  wines  that  have  acquired  a  brown 
color  from  the  cask,  or  which  are  esteemed  pale  ; 
and  also  for  turning  "  pricked"  red  or  dark-colored 
wines,  into  white,  in  which  a  small  degree  of  acid- 
ity is  not  so  much  perceived.  The  milk  should  be 
well  skimmed  before  being  mixed  with  the  wine, 
and  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  <Mxiina« 
ry  finings,  for  which  it  will  be  found  a  good  sub- 
stitute. In  this  way  brown  ekerry  is  commonlv 
converted  into  pale  or  gold-colored  ekerry,  ftt 
the  latter  purpose  1  to  3  pints  are  usually  siUficient, 
but  to  decolor  red  wine  2  to  3  quarts  or  more  will 


be  required,  according  to  the  nature  and  intensitr 
Of  the  color,  or  the  shade  of  color  desired.  Char- 
coal is  seldom  used,  as  it  removes  tbe  flavor  as 
well  as  color,  but  a  very  little  milk  of  lime  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  substkuted  for  milk* 
when  the  wine  has  much  acidity. 

Fining,  Wine  is  clarified  in  a  similar  manner 
to  beer.  WjyiTs  Winks  are  usually  fined  by  jsa- 
glaas,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^  ox.  (dissoived 
in  1^  pints  of  water,  and  thinned  with  some  of  the 
wine)  to  the  hogshead.  Red  Wines  tLte  general- 
ly fined  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  in  the  propottioii 
of  12  or  18  to  the  pipe  ;  they  must  be  well  beaten 
to  a  froth  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  after- 
wards with  a  little  of  the  wine,  before  adding  theoi 
to  the  liquor.  Sometimes  hartshorn  shavings,  or 
pale  sweet  glue,  is  substituted  for  isinglass ;  and 
for  some  strong  red  wines,  abouncting  in  tannin,  a 
little  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood  is  very  commonly 
employed.  The  use  of  blood  is  not,  however,  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  oommunicateB  a  yery  trifling, 
but  still  an  unpleasant  flavor  and  odor,  which  is 
easily  recognised  by  the  palate  of  a  professed 
'*  wine-taster ;"  besides  which  the  practice  im  diity 
and  disgrusting.  Gypsum  is  frequently  used  to 
clear  muddy  white  wines ;  as  also  milk  of  lima. 
Some  persons  add  about  1  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead  dis- 
solved in  water  to  a  h(^;shead  of  such  wine,  and 
after  well  mixing  it  in,  further  add  a  like  quantity 
of  bisulphate  of  potash,  (sal  euixum,)  also  dissolved 
in  water,  and  rummage  welL  In  this  process  tbe 
sugar  of  lead  is  decomposed  and  falls  down  as  ao 
insoluble  sulphate,  and  hence  it  is  argued  that  it  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  has  been  generally  repfesented 
by  Accum,  and  others  afflicted  with  the  poisoB 
mania.  The  use  of  lead,  however,  in  any  shape 
is  objectionable,  and  should  never  be  adopted  by 
the  wine-dealer,  however  plausible  the  above 
statements  may  appear.  In  France  a  penon 
known  to  employ  leieui  in  wine  would  subject  him- 
self to  fine  and  iminisonment  (See  the  latter  pail 
of  the  article  Bkewino.) 

Flatness.  This  is  best  removed  by  the  additien 
of  a  little  new  brisk  wine  of  the  same  kind  ;  or  by 
rousing  in  2  or  3  lbs.  of  honey,  or  bruised  sultana 
raisins,  and  3  or  4  quarts  of  good  brandy  per  hogs- 
head. By  this  treatment  the  wine  will  usoally  be 
recovered  in  about  a  fortnight,  unless  in  very  oold 
weather.  Should  it  be  wanted  sooner,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  or  Iwo  of  yeast,  and  remove  it  to  a  wanner 
situation. 

Flavoring.  Various  ingredients  are  added  to  m- 
ferior  wines  to  give  them  the  ^oor  of  others  mora 
expensive,  and  to  British  wines  to  make  them  re- 
semble those  imported.  Substances  are  also  added 
in  a  similar  manner  to  communicate  tbe  aroma  of 
the  highly-flavored  grape  wines.  Among  the  firsi 
are  bitter  almonds,  or  the  essential  oil  of  ahnoudst 
or  preferably  its  tUcoholic  solution,  which  are  used 
to  impart  a  siibrry  or  notty  flavor  to  weak- 
flavored  wines,  as  sherry,  white  cape,  malt,  raMa, 
parsnip,  and  pther  similar  British  wines ; — rhatany, 
kino,  oak  sawdust  and  bark,  alum,  &c,  to  con- 
vey ASTRiNGBNor,  and — tincture  of  the  seeds  of 
raisins  to  impart  a  port  wink  pu^vor.  Among 
the  substances  employed  to  communicate  the  biw- 
auET  of  the  finer  wines,  may  be  mentioned— «rrif 
root,  eau  dtfieures  d* oranges,  nenoli,  ambergris, 
vamlla,  violet  petals,  cemrat,  sweetbrier,  dory. 
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elder  JUnoera,  qvincea,  cherry-laurel  water,  &c. 
By  the  Bkilfui,  thougrh  fraudalent  ose  of  the  above 
flavoring  substances  and  perfumes,  the  experienced 
wine-brewer  manages  to  produce,  in  the  dark  ceU 
lare  of  London,  from  white  cape,  currant,  goose- 
berry, raisin,  rhubarb,  parsnip,  and  malt  wine, 
▼ery  excellent  imitations  of  foreign  wine,  and 
which  pass  current  among  the  majority  of  English 
wine-driukere  as  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
grape,  **^entfm«  as  imported." — A  grain  or  two 
of  ambergris,  well  rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and 
added  to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  gives  it  a  flavor  and 
bouquet  much  esteemed  by  some  connoisseurs. 

Improving.  This  is  the  cant  term  of  the  wine 
trade,  under  which  ^1  the  adulteration  and  "  doc- 
toring" of  wine  is  carried  on.  A  poor  sherry  n 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  almond  flavor, 
honey,  and  spirit ; — a  port  deficient  in  body  and 
astringency,  by  the  addition  of  some  red  tartar, 
(dissolved  in  boiling  water,)  some  kino,  rhatany, 
or  catechu,  and  a  little  honey  and  brandy. 

Mixing.  Few  wines  are  sold  without  admixture. 
It  is  found  that  the  intoxicating  properties  of  wine 
are  increased  by  mixing  them  with  other  wines  of 
a  different  age  and  growth.  In  many  cases  the 
flavor  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  Thus,  a  thin 

Ct  is  improved  \jy  the  addition  of  a  similar  wine 
iug  a  full  body,  or  by  a  little  Malaga,  Tene- 
rifFe,  or  rich  old  sherry  ;  and  an  inferior  old  sherry 
may  be  improved  by  admixture  with  a  little  full- 
bodied  wine  of  the  last  vintage.  In  this  consists 
the  great  art  of  *'  cellar  management,"  and  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  carried,  both  abroad  and  in 
England,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
no  wine  ever  reaches  the  consumer  in  an  unmixed 
or  natural  state. 

Mustiness.  This  is  easiest  removed  by  violently 
agitating  the  wine  for  some  time  with  a  little  of 
the  sweetest  olive  or  almond  oil.  The  cause  of  the 
bad  taste  is  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  which 
the  fixed  oil  seizes  on  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface, 
when  it  may  be  skimmed  ofE  A  little  coarsely- 
powdered  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  or  even  some  slices 
of  bread  toasted  black,  will  frequently  have  a  like 
efiect  A  little  bruised  mustard  is  used  by  some 
persons. 

Perfuming.  This  is  chiefly  performed  on  British 
wines  for  family  use.  For  its  application  to  foreign 
wines.  Bee  flavoring.  Wines  may  be  perfumed  by 
the  simple  addition  of  any  odorous  substances  pre- 
viously well  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  or  dis- 
solved in  a  few  oz.  of  spirit 

Racking.  This  should  be  performed  in  cool  wea- 
ther, and  preferably  early  in  the  spring.  To  avoid 
disturbing  the  dregs,  a  clean  syphon,  well  man- 
aged, will  be  found  better  than  a  cock  or  faucet 
The  bottoms,  or  foul  portion,  may  be  strained 
through  a  wine  bag,  and  added  to  some  other  in- 
ferior wine. 

Ripening.  To  promote  the  maturation  of  wine, 
varions  plans  are  adopted  by  the  growers  and  deal- 
ers. On<f  of  the  safest  ways,  especially  for  strong 
wines,  is  not  to  rack  them  till  they  have  stood  15 
or  18  months  upon  the  lees,  at  the  same  time  reg- 
ulating the  temperature  upon  the  principles  de- 
scribed under  Fbrmbntation.  In  this  way,  the 
slow  or  insensible  fermentation  which  causes  the 
maturation  of  wine,  will  be  promoted,  without  the 
meeeas  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  or  that  which 


causes  acidity. — Another  safe  method  is,  to  remove 
the  racked  wine  into  a  rather  warmer  situation 
than  usual,  observing  properly  to  exclude  the  ae- 
tioB  of  the  air,  which  cannot  be^done  with  wine  in 
wood,  if  the  place  be  very  dry^^il  third  method 
is  to  remove  the  corks  or  bungs,  and  to  substitute 
bladder  tied  or  fastened  over  air-tight  Bottled 
wine  treated  in  this  way,  ripens  very  quickly  in  a 
temperate  situation. 

Roughening.  A  roughness  or  astringency  is 
readily  communicated  to  wine  by  the  cautious  use 
of  kino,  catechu,  or  rhatany. 

Ropiness  or  viscidity.  This  arises  firom  the 
wine  containing  too  little  tannin  or  astringent  mat- 
ter to  precipitate  the  gluten,  albumen,  or  other  azo- 
tized  substance,  occasioning  the  malady.  Such 
wine  cannot  be  clarified  in  the  ordinary  way,  be- 
cause it  is  incapable  of  causing  the  coagulation  or 
precipitation  of  the  finings.  The  remedy  b  to  sup- 
ply the  principle  in  which  it  is  deficient  M.  Fran- 
9ois  of  Nantes  prescribes  the  bruised  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  (1  lb.  to  the  barrel)  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  catechu,  kino,  or  the  bruised  foot  stalks  of 
the  grape,  may  also  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  same  way.  Any  other  sub- 
stance that  precipitates  albumen,  may  likewise  be 
employed.    See  Malt  Liquors  and  BreWing. 

Second  Fermentation,  (La-pousse  of  the  French.) 
Inordinate  fermentation,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, in  wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  may 
be  readily  checked  by  racking  it  into  a  cask  which 
has  been  previously  fumigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur ;  or  one  half  of  the  wine  may  be  drawn  ofF 
from  the  cask,  and  a  lighted  match,  made  by  dip- 
ping some  rags  in  melted  brimstone,  may  be  held 
by  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  bung-hole,  slightly  cover- 
ed, so  as  to  impregnate  the  liquor  with  the  fumes. 
The  decanted  portion  of  the  wine  is  then  returned 
to  the  cask,  which  is  immediately  bunged  down 
close,  and  well  agitated  for  a  few  minutes.  1  oz. 
of  brimstone  thus  employed  is  sufficient  fo(  a  hogs- 
head. This  is  the  common  plan  adopted  in  the 
wine  districts  of  France,  either  to  aYiay  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine,  or  to  preserve  must  or  grape 
juice  in  the  sweet  state. — Another  method,  which 
is  very  convenient  and  harmless,  is  to  mix  about  | 
lb.  to  I  lb.  of  bruised  mustard  seed  with  each  hogs- 
head.— A  fourth  method  is  to  add  to  the  wine, 
about  1- 1000th  part,  or  less,  of  sulphite  of  lime. 
This  substance  seldom  fails  of  arresting  the  fer- 
mentation.— In  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
the  use  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  chlorate 
of  potash,  has  been  proposed  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Souring.  This  is  either  occasioned  by  the  wine 
having  been  imperfectly  fermented,  or  from  its 
having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  where  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  too  mnch  heat  or  air,  or  to  continual  vi- 
brations, occasioned  by  the  passage  of  loaded  ve- 
hicles through  the  adjoining  thoroughfare.  The 
common  remedy  recommended  in  books  for  this 
purpose,  is  to  saturate  the  acid  with  chalk,  milk 
of  lime,  or  calcined  oyster  shells ;  but  such  addi- 
tions, made  in  suflicient  quantity  to  efiect  this  ob- 
ject, destroy  the  character  of  the  wine,  and  render 
it  sickly  and  vapid.  Formeriy  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  add  litharge  to  alleviate  the  acid- 
ity ;  but  the  wine  was  thus  rendered  highly  injnri- 
oos  to  health,  and  frequently  converted  into  a  cer* 
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tainduid  deadly  poison.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Council^  Salubrity,  this  practice  has  been 
wholly  put  down  in  France ;  and  this  example, 
combined  with  th%  easy  means  of  detecting  lead  in 
wine,  which  are  now  so  generally  known,  have  ateo 
led  to  its  discontinuance  in  England  The  best 
and  safest  remedy  is  to  mix  it  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  full-bodied  new  wine,  adding  at  the 
same  time  a  little  brandy,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  to 
fine  it  down,  and  either  to  put  it  into  bottles,  or  to 
consume  it  as  soon  as  possible.  « 

Sparkling,  creaming,  and  briskness.  Those 
properties  are  conveyed  to  wine  by  racking  it  into 
close  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
and  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  undecomposed  sugar.  Wine  of  this  de- 
scription which  has  lost  its  briskness,  may  be  re- 
stored by  adding  to  each  bottle  a  few  grains  of 
white  lump-sugar  or  sugar-candy.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  champagne  is  treated  in  France. 
The  bottles  are  afterwards  inverted,  by  which 
means  any  sediment  that  forms  falls  into  the 
necks,  when  the  corks  are  partially  withdrawn,  and 
the  sediment  is  immediately  expelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas.  If  the  wine  remains  muddy,  a^ 
little  solution  of  sugar  and  finings  are  added,  and 
the  bottles  are  again  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  after  two  or  three  months  the  sediment  is 
discharged,  as  before.  Sometimes  this  process  is 
repeated  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  if  the  wine 
continues  muddy. 

Sweating  im  The  technical  terms  "  sweating" 
and  "fretting  in,"  are  applied  to  the  partial  produc- 
tion of  a  secondary  fermentation,  for  the  purpose 
of  "  amalgamating"  the  flavor  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients (chiefly  brandy)  added  to  the  wine.  For 
this  purpose  4  or  5  lbs.  of  sugar  or  honey  are 
commonly  added  to  a  hogshead,  and  when  the 
wine  is  wanted  in  haste,  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
yeast,  or  a  little  crude  tartar,  or  bruised  vine 
leaves,  are  also  mixed  in,  or  the  cask  is  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  situation  till  the  efiect  is 
nearly  complete,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  wine- 
cellar,  and  fined  down. 

Taste  of  Cask. — The  remedies  for  this  malady 
are  the  same  as  for  mustiness, 

*^*  For  further  information  connected  with 
the  nature  and  management  of  Wines,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  see  Brswinq,  Fermentation, 
Manures,  Malt  Liuuors,  and  the  following  ar- 

WINE,  BRITISH.  The  various  processes  in 
British  wine-making  resemble  those  employed  for 
foreign  wine,  and  depend  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  Fruit  should  be  preferably  gathered 
in  fine  weather,  and  not  till  it  has  arrived  at  a 
proper  state  of  maturity,  as  evinced  by  its  flavor 
when  tasted ;  for  if  it  be  employed  while  unripe, 
the  wiue  will  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  and  un- 
wholesome, and  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  and 
spirit  wilt  be  required  to  render  it  palatable. 
The  common  practice  of  employing  unripe  goose- 
berries for  the  manufacture  of  British  champagne, 
arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  wine-making.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ordinary  British  fruit  be  employed  too  ripe,  the 
wine  is  apt  to  be  inferior,  and  deficient  in  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  being  gathered,  it 
next  undergoes  the  operation  of  picking,  for  the 
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purpose  of  removing  the  stalks  and  imripe  or 
damaged  portion.     It  is  next  placed  in  a  tub,  and 
is  weU  bruised,  to  facilitate  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water.     Raisins  are  conunonly  permitted  to 
soak  about  24  hours  previoudy  to  bruising  them. 
The  bruised  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  vat  or  VMsel 
with  a  guard  placed  over  the  tap-hole,  to  keep 
back  the  husks  ^and  seeds  of  the  fruit  when  tba 
must  or  extract  is  drawn  o£    The  Watkr  u 
now  added,  and  the  whole  is  macerated  for  30  or 
40  hours,  more  or  less,  during  which  time  the 
magma  is  frequently  roused  up  with  a  saitaUe 
wo^en  stirrer     The  liquid  portion  is  next  drawn 
off,  and  the  residutry  pulp  49  placed  in  hair  bags 
and  undergoes  the  operatioiiof  rftEssufG,  to  expo 
the  fluid  it  contains.     The  sclgar,  tartar,  Slc,  aio 
now  added  to  the  mixed  liquors,  and  the  whole  is 
well  stirred.     The  temperature  bemg  suitable,  the 
Vinous    Fermentation  soon  commences,   when 
the   Uquor  is  frequently  skimmed  (if  neceasary) 
and  well  roused  up,  and,  after  3  or  4  days  of  Uus 
treatment,  it  is  run  into  casks,  which  should  be 
quite  filled,  and  left    purging  at  the   bunghole. 
In  about  a  week  the  flavoring  ingredients,  in  the 
state  of  coarse  powder,  are  comjuonly  added,  and 
well  stirred  in,  and  in  about  another  week,  de> 
pending  upon  the   state  of  the  fermentation,  and 
tlie  attenuation  of  the  must,  tiie'  Brandy  or  spirit 
is  added,  and  the  cask  is  filled  up,  and  bunged 
down   close.     In   four  or  five  weeks   more,  the 
cask  is  again  filled  up,  and,  after  some  weeks,  it 
is  "  pegged"  or  **  spiled,"  to  ascertain   if   it  be 
fine  or  transparent ;  if  so,  it  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  racking ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  stiU 
continues  muddy,  it  must  previously  pass  thioogii 
the  process  of  finino.     Its   future   treatment  is 
similar  to   that   already  noticed   under  Foreign 
Wine.     *«*  The  must  of  many  of  the  strong- 
flavored  fruits,  as  black  currants,  for  instance,  is 
improved  by  being  boiled  before  being  made  into 
wine. 

General  Formuub  for  the  Preparatiok  or 
British  Wines. 

I.  From  ripe  saccharine  fruits, 

1.  Ripe  fruit  4  lbs. ;  clear  soft  water  1  galkm ; 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  ui  boiling 
water,  1^  oz. ;  brandy  2  to  3}.  Flavoring  as  re- 
quired.    Makes  a  good  family  wine. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  1  lb.  more  each  of 
fruit  and  sugar.     A  superior  wine. 

3.  As  the  first,  but  using  2  lbs.  each  additional 
fruit  and  sugar.  Very  strong.  Is  good  without 
brandy,  but  better  with  it  *«*  I^  lbs.  o^raisins 
may  be  substituted  for  each  pound  of  sugar  above. 

In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  following 
British  wines : — gooseberry  wine,  (^British  ckarn* 
pagne  ;)^-currant  wine,  {red,  white,  or  black  ;)— 
mixed  fruit  wine,  (currants  and  gooseberries,  or 
black,  red,  and  w^hite  currants,  ripe  black-heart 
cherries,  and  raspberries,  equal  parts;)  this  is  a 
good  family  wine  ; — cherry  wine  ;— coLEr&sas'a 
wine,  (from  apples  and  mulberries,  equal  parts ;) 

ELDER  wine  ; STRAWBERRY  WINE  ; RASPBERRY 

WINE  ; — ^MULBERRY  WINE,  (whcu  flavored  makes 
British  port;) — whortleberry  wink,  (bilberry 
wine,)  makes  a  good  factitious  port ; — black- 
berry WINE ; — ^OAMSON  WINE,  (makes  good  fac- 
titious port ;) — ^morella  wine  ; — ^apricot  wins  ;-- 
apple  wine  ; — grape  wine  \ — ti;rnip  wike  ;  &g. 
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II.  From  dry  saeeharine  fruity  (as  lubins.) 

1.  Dry  fruit  4^  lbs. ;  clear  soft  water  1  gaJlon  ; 
cream  of  tartar  (disBoiyed)  1  oz. ;  brandy  1^  to 
2S.     Weak. 

2.  Ab  the  last,  bat  using  dried  fmit  5^  lb&  A 
■aperior  family  wine. 

3.  As  the  last,  bat  osing  dri^  fruit  7^  lbs. ; 
and  brandy  2  to  3{.  A  strong  wine.  Should 
the  dried  fruit  employed  be  at  all  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter,  1  to  3  lbs.  may  be  omitted, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  sugar,  or  two  thirds  of 
raisins  added. 

*«*  In  the  aboTo  manner  may  be  made  the 
following  wines : — raisin  wine — Pio  winb,  ^c. 

III.  FroTn  aciduloiu,  attringent,  or  tcarcely 
ripe  fruits,  or  those  deficient  in  saccharine 
matter. 

1.  Fruit  2^  lbs. ;  sugar  3^  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar 
(dissolved)  ^  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  brandy  2  to  3{. 
Weak  refrigerant. 

2.  Fruit  3  lbs. ;  sugar  4^  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  ^ 
oz. ;  water  1  gallon  ;  brandy  2  to  3}.  A  superior 
family  wine. 

3.  As  the  last,  but  with  5^  lbs.  of  sugar.  A 
strong  wine. 

*«*  In  the  abore  way  may  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing wines: — GroosEBERRV  wine,  {English 
champagne  ;) — bullys  wine,  (makes  an  excellent 
factitious  port ;) — damson  wine  ;  &c. 

IV.  From  footstalks,  leaves,  cuttings,  ^e. 

1.  By  infusing  them  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  5  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  or  q.  s.  to  give  a  proper 
flavor ;  and  adding  sugar  to  the  strained  liquor,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  or  4  lbs.  to  every  6  or  7  lbs.  of 
the  cuttings  used. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  nusins  1^  lbs.  for 
each  pound  of  sugar. 

*»*  In  the  above  way  are  made  the  following 
wines: — Rape  wine,  (from  the  pressed  cake  of 
grapes  ;) — English  grape  wine  ; — rhubarb  wine, 
{patent  or  Bath  champagne,)  from  garden  rhu- 
barb ;  &c. 

V.  From  the  saccharine  roots  and  stems  of 
plants. 

1.  Bruised  or  sliced  vegetable  4  or  5  lbs. ;  boil- 
ing water  I  gallon  ;  infuse  till  cold,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  for  each  gallon  use  sugar  3  lbs. ;  cream 
of  tartar  1  oz. ;  brandy  about  2J.  For  some  roots 
and  stems  the  water  must  not  be  very  hot,  as 
they  are  thus  rendered  troublesome  to  press. 

2.  As  tlie  last,  but  using  1  lb.  more  sugar.    « . 

*i^*  In  the  above  way  may  be  m^de  the  fol- 
lowing wines: — Parsnip  wine,  {Malmsey;) — 
TURNIP  DO.  ;  &c.  &c. 

VI.  From  flowers,  spices,  aromatics,  ^c. 

Those  are  prepared  by  simply  infusing  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  bruised  ingredients  for  a 
few  days  in  any  simple  wine  (as  that  from  sugar, 
honey,  raisin,  &c.)  previously  to  racking. 

In  the  above  way  are  made  the  following  wines : 
Clary  wine,  {muscadell,)  from  flowers  1  quart 
to  the  gallon  ;— cowslip  wine,  (flowers  2  quarts 
to  the  gallon ;) — elder-flower  wine,  (fronti- 
gnac,)  flowers  of  white  berried  elder  |  pint,  and 
lemon  juice  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  ; — ginger  wine, 
(1^  oz.  of  ginger  to  the  gallon  ;) — orange  wine, 
(1  dozen  sliced,  to  the  gallon ;) — lemon  wine, 
(juice  of  12  and  rinds  of  6  to  the  gallon ;) — 
smucK  WINK,  (i  oz.  of  essence  of  spruce  to  the 
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gallon ;) — juniper  wine,  (berries  1  pint  to  the 
gallon ;) — peach  wine,  (4  or  5  sliced,  and  the 
stones  broken,  to  the  gali. ;) — ^apricot  wine,  (as 
peach  wine,  or  with  more  fruity) — quince  wine, 
(12  to  the  gallon;) — robe,   clove-gillyflower, 

CARNATION,      LAVENDER,     VIOLET,      PRIMROSE,      and 

Other  flower  wines,  (distilled  water  1  quart,  or 
flowers  1  pint  to  the  gallon  ;) — balm  wine,  (balm 
tops  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  ;)  &c. 

VII.  From  saccharine  juices,  or  infusions,  or 
from  other  fermented  liquors. 

1.  Juice  or  liquor  1  gallon ;  honey  or  sugar  2 
lbs.,  (or  raisins  3  lbs. ;)  cream  of  tartar  1^  oz. ; 
brandy  1^  to  2§.     Very  good. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  one  half  more  sugar, 
raisins,  and  brandy.     Very  fine. 

*«*  In  this  way  are  made  the  following  wines  :^- 
English  grape  wine  ; — mixed  fruit  wine  ; — pinb 
apple  wine  }— cider  wine  ; — elder  wine  ; — birch 
WINE,  (from  the  sap  at  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March;) — sycamore  wine,  (from  the 
sap;) — malt  wine,  {English  Madeira,)  from 
strong  wort ; — and  the  wines  of  any  of  the  saccha- 
rine juices  of  ripe  fruit. 
*  VIII.  From  simple  saccharine  matter. 

1.  Sugar  2J^  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  ^  oz. ;  water 
1  gallon  ;  honey  1  lb. ;  brandy  2  to  3  J.    Weak. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  use  sugar  3^  lbs.     Good. 

3.  As  the  last,  but  use  sugar  5  lbs.  Strong.  A 
handful  of  grape  leaves  or  cuttings,  bruised,  or  a 
pint  of  good  malt  wort,  or  mild  ale,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  honey.  *«•  The  above  are  chiefly 
used  as  bases  for  other  wines,  as  they  have  little 
flavor  of  their  own.  Raisin  wine  may  be  used  in- 
stead. 

t4.t  In  all  the  preceding  formulee  lump  sugar  is 
intended  when  the  wines  are  wanted  very  pale, 
and  good  Muscovado  sugar  when  this  is  not  the 
case.  Some  of  tlie  preceding  wines  are  vastly  im- 
proved by  substituting  good  cider,  perry,  or  pale 
ale  or  malt  wort  for  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
water.  Good  porter  may  also  be  advantageously 
used  in  this  way  for  some  of  the  red  wines.  When 
expense  is  no  object,  and  very  strong  wines  are 
wanted,  the  expressed  juices  of  the  ripe  fruits, 
with  the  addition  of  2  or  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  fruit  in  substance,  and 
the  water. 

Examples  of  British  imitations  of  Foreign 
Wines. 

British  Cape.  Preps — 1.  {White.)  Raisin  wine, 
either  alone,  or  worked  up  with  a  little  cider  and 
pale  malt  wort — 2.  {Red.)  British  white  cape, 
sound  rough  cider,  and  mulberry  wine,  equal  parts ; 
well  mixed,  and  fined  down  with  white  of  egg  or 
bullock's  blood. 

British  Champagne.  Prep* — 1.  {White.)  a. 
Stoned  raisins  7  lbs. ;  loaf  sugar  21  lbs. ;  water  9 
gallons ;  crystallized  tartaric  acid  1  oz. ;  Narbonne 
honey  ^  lb. ;  ferment  with  sweet  yeast  1  lb  or  less ; 
skim  frequently,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  over,  add  coarse-powdered  orris  root  1 
drachm,  and  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranges  3  oz. ;  lemon 
juice  i  pint ;  rack  it,  bung  close,  and  in  3  months 
fine  it  down  with  isinglass  ^  oz. ;  in  1  month  more, 
if  not  sparkling,  again  fine  it  down,  and  in  another 
fortnight  bottle  it,  observing^  put  a  piece  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar,  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  each  bot* 
tlob    The  bottles  should  be  wired,  and  covered 
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with  tin  foil,  after  the  manner  of  champagne. — /;. 
To  the  last,  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly  over, 
add  perry  (best  pale)  3  ^lions. — c.  As  tlie  pre- 
ceding, but  substituting^  Muscovado  sugar  for  itti- 
sins  ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  employ  28  lbs.  of  dou- 
Ue -refined  sugar. — d.  Bruised  amber,  hairy  cham- 
pagne gooseberries,  and  cold  spring  water,  equal 
parts  ;  East  India  sugar  3^  lbs.,  to  each  gallon  of 
the  strained  liquor ;  Madeira  wine  and  pale  old 
rum,  of  each  1  quart  to  every  l&.g«UoBfl;.$a«t 
down  with  isinglass,  and  bottle  in  ^l^  taottthsi  '  A 
sample  of  this  wine  obtained  the  prizes  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, when  made  with  lump  sugar. — e.  From  Eng- 
lish grapes  aad  lump  sugar.—/.  From  the  stalks 
of  garden  rhubarb  and  lump  sugar  ;  a  little  sweet- 
brier,  orris,  or  orange-flower  water  being  added  to 
give  it  a  slight  bouquet.  This  forms  the  patent  or 
Bath  champagne^  of  the  Champagne  Wine  Com- 
pany.— 2.  (Pink.)  To  either  of  the  preceding,  add 
a  little  red  currant  juico  to  color,  or  1  oz.  of  coarse- 
ly-powdered cochineal  to  each  10  or  12  gallons,  at 
the  time  of  nicking. 

%*  The  above  formulss,  managed  with  judg- 
ment, produce  very  exact  imitations  of  genuine 
champagne.  In  fact,  it  is  notsricus  that  two  bot- 
tles of  wine  out  of  every  three  sold  vinder  this  de- 
nommation  in  England,  is  of  British  manufacture. 
I  have  myself  seen  sparkling  gooseberry,  rhubarb, 
and  white  sugar  wines,  sold  for  imported  cham- 
pagne, at  78.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  the  fraud  has 
passed  undetected  even  by  habitual  wine-drinkers. 

British  Claret  Prep.  1.  Good  cider  and  port 
wine  equal  parts. — ^.  To  each  gallon  of  the  last 
add  cream  of  tartar  (genuine)  3  drs.,  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon.'-^.  To  eitlier  of  the  preceding 
add  French  brendy  3  oz. — 4.  Instead  of  port,  use 
red  cape  or  British  port.  *«*  If  the  first  three  of 
the  above  are  well  mixed  and  fined  down,  and  not 
bottled  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  good  "  Bordeaux."  A 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  raisin  wine  with  1  part  each 
of  raspberry,  and  barberry  or  damson  wine,  also 
forms  an  excellent  factitious  claret. 

British  Cyprus.  Prep.  From  the  juice  of 
white  eldeiberries  1  quart,  and  Lisbon  sugar  4  lbs. 
to  water  1  gallon,  together  with  ^  dr.  each  of 
bruised  ginger  and  cloves.  When  racked  add  rai- 
sins and  brandy,  of  each  2  oz.  • 

Honey  Wine,  (American.)  Prep.  Honey  20 
lbs. ;  cider  12  gallons ;  ferment,  then  add  rum  ^ 

rillon,  brandy  ^do.,  red  or  white  tartar  (dissolved) 
oz.,  bitter  almonds  and  cloves,  of  each  \  oz.  This 
is  also  called  Mead  Wine. 

British  Madeira.  Prep.  Pale  malt,  ground,  4 
bushels;  boiling  water  44  gallons;  infuse,  strain 
off  this  while  waim,  take  24  gallons,  and  add  su- 
gar candy  14  lbs.,  and  cream  of  tartar  3  oz. ;  when 
dissolved,  add  yeast  2  lbs. ;  ferment,  keep  skim- 
ming off  the  yeast,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  finished,  add  raisin  wine  2^  gallons ;  brandy 
and  sherry  wine,  of  each  2  gallons  ;  rum  1  quart ; 
bung  it  down  for  6  or  9  months.  A  second  infu- 
sion of  the  malt  may  be  made  for  beer. 

British  Malmsey.  Prep.  1.  SUced  parsnips  4 
lbs. ;  boiling  «vater  1  gallon ;  when  cold  press  out 
the  liquor,  and  to  each  gallon  add  cream  of  tartar 
I  oz.,  and  good  Muscovado  sugar  3  lbs. ;  ferment, 
rack,  and  add  brandy  2  to  3(.— 2.  Good  malt  wort 


1  gallon ;  lump  sugar  1  ^  ibs. ;   Malaga  rurbi  t 
lbs. ;  brandy  3  to  &  of  the  racked  liquor. 

British  Port.    Prep.    1.  Red  cape  2  gallons; 
damson  or  elder  wine  1  gallon;  mix. — fL  To  the 
last  add  brandy  ^  pint ;  powdered  kino  1  dr.— 3. 
(Southampton  Port.)    Cider  3  gallons  ;  elder  and 
damson  wine,  of  each  1  gallon  ;  braudy  3^  pinls.— 
4.  Cider  24  gallons  ;  juice  of  elderberries  (i  gallons; 
port  wine  4  gallons;  brandy  1^  gallons;  logwood 
1  lb. ;  isinglass  12  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the 
"^Mut^  bung  it  down ;  in  2  months  it  will  be  fit  la 
bottle,  but  should  not  be  drunk  until  the  next  year; 
if  a  rough  flavor  is  required,  alom  4  tP  6  oz.  may 
be  added.1 — 5.  (London  Port,)    Good  rough  cido, 
red  cape,  port,  and  elder  wine,  of  each  6  gaUoos ; 
brandy  1  gallon  ;  as  last 

*^*  To  make  the  above  wine  form  a  cmst  oa 
the  inside  of  the  bottle,  a  spoonful  of  powdexed 
catechu,  or  ^  a  spoonful  of  finely-powdered  cream 
of  tartar  is  added  to  each  bottle  before  corking.  It 
is  also  a  common  practice  to  put  the  crust  on  the 
bottle  before  putting  the  wine  into  it,  by  empioy« 
ing  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  red  tartar,  thickened 
with  gmn,  and  some  powdered  tartar.  By  adding 
a  little  lemon  juice,  and  a  "  streak*^  of  orris  or  or- 
ange-flower water  to  British  port,  the  ingenioas 
wine-brewer  converts  it  into  "  British  Burgundy." 
The  latter  is  also  made  by  mixing  togetW  eqoal 
parts  of  Britibh  port  and  claret. 

British  Sherry,  Prep.  1.  Capo  a  nma  inne 
slightly  flavored  with  a  very  UttU  bitter  almond 
cake,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  a  little  of  tfao 
essential  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol,  (essence  of  bitter 
almonds.)^-2.  To  the  last  add  a  minute  quantity 
of  sweetbrier,  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranges,  or  ocns,  to 
give  it  a  very  slight  bouquet — 3.  To  each  gallon 
of  strong  raisin  must,  add,  when  racking,  1  &e\illa 
orange  and  2  bitter  almonds,  both  sliced.  By 
omitting  the  almonds,  and  adding  2  or  3  green  cit- 
rons to  each  10  gallons,  this  forms  British  Madeira. 
•—4.  Loaf  sugar  32  lbs. ;  sugar  candy  10  Iba. ;  wa- 
ter 16  gallons  ;  boil,  add  pale  ale  wort  (as  for  Ma- 
deira) 6  gallons ;  yeast  1  lb. ;  on  the  third  day  add 
raisins,  stoned,  10  lbs. ;  and  in  another  2  or  3' days 
brandy  1  gallon;  bitter  almonds,  grated,  1  dr.; 
bung  it  down  for  4  months,  dre'w  it  off  into  another 
cask,  add  brandy  1  gallon,  and  in  3  months  bottle 
it. — 5.  Teneriffe,  sligrhtly  flavored  with  cherry- 
laurel  or  almonds,  forms  a  most  excellent  British 
sherry,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
t||y  of  Cape  or  raisin  wine. 

%*  The  preceding  foimuls,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, produce  very  good  imitations  of  some  of  the 
imported  wines;  but  many  of  the  Biitish  fruit 
wines  possess  an  equally  agreeable  flavor,  and  are 
frequently  more  wholesome.  All  British  wine  re- 
quires to  be  kept  al  least  a  year  to  **  mellow^^ 
Much  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  wioe  arises  from 
its  age. 

WINES,  IMPREGNATED.  These  are  eitli^ 
used  in  pharmacy  or  in  cookery.  The  medicated 
wines  (vina  medicata)  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  tinctures  ;  they  should  be  made  in  well- 
closed  vessels  and  macerated  without  heat  The 
L.  Ph.  of  1824  substituted  a  diluted  spirit  for  wine, 
still  retaining  the  name ;  but  the  w^ine  (skerry) 
was  restored  in  that  of  1B36.  The  droggistB  com 
monly  use  cape  or  raisin  toine  as  a  menstnium,  as 
being  cheaper  than  abeny  and  equally  efficaoioH. 
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Tho  mnum*  of  the  P.  U.  S.  u  Tenerife.  The 
following  are  the  principal  impregnated  wines  used 
an  medicine,  or  as  flavoring. 

Wink,  Aloes.  Syn.  Tinetura  Sacra,  T.  HiertB 
PiercB,  Vinum  aloes,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)     Powdered  aloes  |ij  ;  do.  canella  Jss ;  sherry 

1  quart ;  macerate  14  days.  The  P.  £.  substitntes 
cardamoms  and  ginger,  of  each  3iss,  for  canella. 
Dose.  As  a  purgative  f  ^ss  to  f  fij  ;  aaa  stomachic 
fSjtofSij. 

Wink,  Antimonial.  Syn.  Tartar  Emetic 
Wifte.  Wine  of  Potasno-tartrate  of  Antimony* 
Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizatij  (P.  L.  1788.)  lA^ 
qwtr  do.,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1834.)  V.  Antimonii 
PotassiO'tartratis,  (P.  L.  1836 )  Vinum  Antimo' 
male,  (P.  E.)  Liq.  Tartan  Emetici,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.  d&  E.)  Tartarized  anthnony  9ij  ; 
sherry  1  quart ;  dissolve.     Each  fluid  oz.  contains 

2  grs.  of  emetic  tartar.  Dose.  As  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant  10  to  30  drops,  frequently  ;  as  a 
nauseant  f  3j  to  f  3ij  ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  ^ss. 

Wine,  Basil.  Green  basil  leaves  4  or  5  oz. ; 
sherry  or  cape,  1  pint ;  digest  for  10  days.  Used 
to  give  a  turtle  flavor  to  soups  and  gravies. 
*«*  In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  the  wines  of 
celery  leaves  and  seed,  shalotes,  and  the  various 
green  and  dried  herbs  used  in  cookery. 

Wine,  Cayenne.  Prep.  Cayenne  1  oz.,  sherry 
or  cape  1  pint ;  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 
*«*  In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  Currie,  {pow- 
der,) ragout,  (spice,)  and  several  other  similar 
wines  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Wine,  CoLCHiGUM.  (Root.)  Syn.  Vinum  (Cof^ 
mi)  Colchici,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced 
and  dried  corms  of  meadow  saffron  ^virj ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days.  Dose,  f  3ss  to 
f  3j  ;  in  gout,  &c. 

Wine,  Colchicum.  (Seed.)  Syn.  Vinum  Sem- 
inum  Colchici.  Prep.  (Dr.  Williams.)  Seeds  of 
meadow  saffron  (preferably  ground  in  a  ooflee- 
mill)  ^ij  ;  sherry  f  Jxvj  ;  as  last  Dose,  f  3ss  to 
f  3iss ;  in  gout,  &c. 

Wine,  Gentian.  Syn.  Bitter  Wine.  Vinum 
Amara.  Vinum  Gentiana,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Gen- 
tian in  coarse  powder  Jss  ;  yellow  bark  (do.)  ^  ; 
dried  orange-peel  3ij  ;  canella  in  coarse  powder 
3j  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jivss  ;  digest  for  34  hours,  then 
add  sherry  1  pint  and  f  Jxvj,  and  further  digest  for 
7  days.     Tonic  and  stomachic.     Dose.  ^  to  1  oz. 

Wine,  Hellebore.  Syn.  Tincture  of  White 
Hellebore.  T.  Veratri  Albi.  Vinum  Veratri,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  White  hellebore,  sliced,  Jviij  ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose.  10  drops,  2 
or  3  times  daily,  gradually  increased  ;  as  a  substi- 
tute for  colchicum  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Wine,  Hellebore,  (Opiated.)  Syn.  Mr. 
Moore's  Eau  Medicinale.  Prep.  White  hellebore 
wine  3iij  ;  tincture  of  opium  3j  ;  mix. 

Wlne,  Ipecacuanha.  Syn.  Vinum  Ipeeacu- 
anh<z,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Bruised  ipecacuanha  root 
|ii8B ;  sherry  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
Dose.  As  a  diaphoretic  and  expectoranty  10  to  40 
drops ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  Jss. 

Wine,  Iron.  Syn.  Chalybeate  Wine.  Vinum 
Fern.  Prep.— 1.  (P.  I*  1809.)  Iron  filings  Jij  ; 
■henry  1  quart ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for 
a  month. — 2.  (P.  L.  1824.)  Iron  filings  ^  ;  cream 
of  tartar  3vj  ;  water  f  ^  ;  mix,  expose  in  an  open 
vessel  to  the  air  for  6  weeks,  adding  water  as  re- 


quired, then  dry,  powder,  dissolve  in  water  f  Jxxx 
and  add  proof  spirit  f  ^xx.     Rejected  from  the  P. 
L.  1836.    A  mild  chalybeate  tonic.    Dose.  1  to  4 
drs. 

Wine  of  Opium.  Syn.  Vinum  Opii,  (P.  L.  E. 
9t,  D.)  Laudanum  liguidum  Sydenhami,  (P.  L. 
17S0.)  Tinetura  Thebaica,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Sy- 
denham's liquid  Laudanum.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.) 
Extract  of  opium,  P.  L.,  ^iiss ;  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon 3iiss ;  sherry  1  quart :  macerate  for  14  days. 
— ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Extract  of  opium  10  oz. ;  oil  of 
cassia  25  drops  ;  oil  of  cloves  20  drops ;  rectified 
spirit  1^  pints  ;  water  6^  pints  ;  coloring  q.  s. ;  di- 
gest with  agitation  till  dissolved.  Milder  than  the 
tincture.  Dose..  10  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne  and 
hypnotic. 

Wine  op  Opium,  (Fermented.)  Syn.  Rous- 
seau's Laudanum.  Black^drop.  Vinum  Opii 
Fermentatume  Paraium.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Opium 
Jiv  ;  boiling  water  Jlx  ;  dissolve,  add  honey  ^xij  ; 
yeast  3ij ;  keep  it  at  86°  F.  fur  a  month,  or  till 
the  fermentation  is  complete ;  press,  filter,  distil 
off  Jxvj,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  |x  ;  distil 
the  Jxvj  of  spirit  obtained  above,  till  fxij  have 
passed  over ;  and  from  this,  by  a  third  distillation, 
obtain  Jivss,  which  add  to  the  evaporated  solution, 
(Jx,)  and  filter.  Considerably  stronger  than  lau- 
danum.    (See  Black-drop.) 

Wine,  Tobacco.  Syn.  Vinum  Tabaci.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Tobacco  leaves  $iiiss ;  sherry  1  quart ; 
digest  7  days,  strain  with  strong  pressure,  and  fil- 
ter. Sedative  and  diuretic.  Dose.  10  to  50  drops 
in  dropsy,  &c. 

Wine,  Rhubarb.  Syn.  Vinum  Rh<ei,  (P.  E.) 
V.  Rh<Bi  Palmati.  V.  Rhabarbari.  Tinetura 
Rhiti  Vinosa.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  in  coarse 
powder  |v ;  canella  (do.)  3ij  ;  proof  spirit  f^v; 
sherry  flxxxv ;  macerate  for  7  days,  press,  and 
filter.  Dose.  As  a  stomachic  f  3j  to  f  3iij  ;  as  a 
purgative  fjss  to  f  5J. 

WINE  TEST.  Prep^l.  (Hahnemann's;) 
Quicklime  Sj>  flowers  of  sulphur  Jiss ;  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  5  or  6  minutes  ;  of  this  take 
3ij,  tartaric  acid  3i} ;  powder,  mix,  and  shake  in  a 
stopped  bottle  with  a  pint  of  water ;  let'' it  settle, 
pour  off  the  clear,  and  add  tartaric  acid  Jias. — ^2. 
(Dr.  Paris's.)  Expose  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  oyster  shells  to  a  white  heat  for  15  min- 
utes, and  when  cold,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar  ;  these  are  to  be  pat  into  a  strong 
bottle,  with  common  water,  to  boil  for  an  hour,  and 
the  solution  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted  into  ounce 
vials,  adding  twenty  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  each. 
Both  the  above  tests  will  throw  down  the  least 
quantity  of  lead  from  wines,  as  a  very  sensible 
black  precipitate.  As  iron  might  be  accidentally 
contained  in  the  wine,  the  muriatic  acid  is  added 
to  the  last  test  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  that 
metal. 

WOAD.  Syn.  Glastum.  Isatis  Tinctoria. 
VouEDE ;  Pastel,  (Fr.)  Waid,  {Ger.)  From 
woad  leaves,  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  of  which 
balls  are  made,  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water  to  promote  the  fermentation  ; 
when  this  is  finished,  the  woad  is  allowed  to  fall 
down  into  large  Inmpa.  On  diluting  the  powder 
with  boiling  water,  and,  after  standing  for  some 
hours  in  a  close  vessel,  adding  about  one-twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slaked,  digesting  in  a 
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gentle  wsumth,  and  stirring  the  whole  together 
every  3  or  4  hours,  a  new  fermentation  begins  ;  a 
blue  froth  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquor, 
though  it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes 
woollen  of  a  green  ;  which,  like  the  green  from 
indigo,  changes  in  the  air  to  a  blue.  This  is  one 
of  the  nicest  processes  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  does 
not  well  succeed  in  the  way  of  a  small  experiment 
Vsed  to  dye  blue,  but  mostly  in  combination  with 
indigo.  Both  dye-stuflb  are  employed  in  the  same 
way.  50  lbs.  of  woad  are  reckoned  equal  to  1  lb. 
of  indigo. 

WOOD  is  polished  by  carefully  rubbing  down 
the  grain  with  fine  glass-paper,  or  pumice-stone, 
and  then  rubbing  it,  first  with  finely -powdered 
pumice-stone  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  tri- 
poli  and  linseed  oil,  till  a  proper  surface  is  at* 
tained. 

Wood  is  stained  by  the  application  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  liquid  dyes  employed  for  wool  or  cotton. 
They  sink  deeper  into  the  wood  when  they  are 
applied  hot  When  the  surface  is  properly  stained 
and  dried,  it  is  commonly  cleaned  with  a  rag  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine  or  boiled  oil,  after  which  it  is 
varnished  or  polished.  Musical  instruments,  arti- 
cles df  the  toilette,  ^c,  are  usually  treated  in  this 
way.     (See  Dybs  for  Bone  and  Ivort.) 

WOOL,  SPANISH.  Stfn,  Bezetta  rubra, 
B.  Di  Lbvante.  Prep.  Separate  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  safHower,  as  in  making  rouge ;  using 
white  crape  to  take  the  color  from  the  second  so- 
lution in  subcarbonate  of  soda-water.  Used  to 
color  the  cheeks  by  rubbing  the  wool  upon  thorn. 

WORM  CAKES.  1.  (Storey's.)  Prep.  Calo- 
mel 3j  ;  jalap  3j  ;  ginger  3ij  ;  white  sugar  1  oz. ; 
vermilion  to  color  ;  all  in  powder ;  beat  to  a  mass 
with  simple  sirup,  and  divide  into  20  cakes.  Each 
cake  contains  1  gr.  of  calomel.  Dose,  2  to  4 
early  in  the  morning,  fasting. — 2.  Scammony  2 
oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  white  sugar  2  lbs. ;  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  made  with  rose-water,  q.  s.  to  make 
a  mass  ;  divide  into  1960  lozenges.  Each  lozenge 
weighs  about  8  grs.,  and  contains  \  gr.  of  calomel 
and  ^  gr.  of  scammony. — 3.  As  the  last,  but  sub- 
stitute resin  of  jalap  for  'scammony,  and  divide 
into  only  980  lozengea  Each  lozenge  contains  ^ 
gr.  of  caioidel,  and  1  gr.  of  resin  of  jalap. 

WORM  DRENCHES.  Prep.  1.  Common 
salt  i  lb. ;  aloes  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve.^— 2.  Oil  of  turpentine  4  oz. ;  gruel  1  ^  pint ; 
mix. — 3.  Oil  of  turpentine  4  oz. ;  linseed  oil  8  oz. ; 
thick  gruel  |  a  pint ;  mix  well.  Used  by  farriers 
for  horses. 

WORMWOOD,  (Swiss  Extract  of.)  Syn. 
Extract  d* Absinthe  db  Suisse.  Prep.  Tops  of 
absinthium  majus  4  Ibe. ;  do.  absinthium  minus  2 
lbs. ;  angelica  root,  calamus  aromatlcus,  seeds  of 
anisum  chins,  leaves  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,  of 
each  15  grs. ;  alcohol  at  20°  B.  4  gallons ;  mace- 
rate for  10  days,  then  add  water  1  gallon,  and 
distil  3  gallons  by  a  gentle  heat  Tonic  and 
stomachic.  Served  round  at  some  tables  after 
wine  has  been  taken  freely,  to  recruit  the  stomach, 
and  enable  it  to  bear  more. 

WRITING  FLUIDS.  Prep.  L  ^lack.)--a. 
Caustic  soda  3j ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  a:  d  add 
Indian  ink,  scraped  fine,  q.  s.  to  give  a  proper 
degree  of  blackness.  Permanent,  incorrodible,  and 
flows   well   from  steel  pens.— ^.  Shellac   4  oz. ; 


borax  2  oz. ;  water  1  quart;  boil  till  dissolved,  add 
gum  arabic,  dissolved,  2  oz. ;  boil,  strain,  and  fur- 
ther add  enough  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
calcined  lamp-black  and  indigo  previously  txitura- 
ted  to  an  impalpable  fineness,  to  produce  a  ^ropet 
color ;  agitate  well,  let  it  stand  2  or  3  hours  to 
deposite  the  coarser  portion  of  the  powder,  and  bot- 
tle for  use.  Incorrodible,  and  indestructible  wbtsn 
dry.  It  resists  the  action  of  water,  oil,  lurpentlne, 
alcohol,  the  dilute  acids,  chlorine,  alkalis,  or  other 
reagents,  unless  when  so  concentrated  as  to  de- 
stroy the  paper.  It  flows  easier  when  the  gtim  m 
omitted. 

II.  {Blue.)  a.  Dissolve  ceruleo-sulphate  of  po* 
tassa  or  ammonia  in  hot  water,  and  when  coU 
decant  the  clear.  It  is  an  intense  blue,  and  dries 
nearly  black;  is  perfectly  incorrosive,  and  vety 
permanent  and  easy  flowing.  It  may  be  thicken- 
ed with  gum  water,  or  diluted  with  pure  rain  wa- 
ter, as  required. — b.  Dissolve  blue  carmine  or  sol- 
uble indigo  in  distilled  water,  as  above.  Resembles 
the  last,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to  it — e.  DiseolTe 
basic  or  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  pure  water.  This 
is  the  most  permanent  and  beautiful  ink  known. 
It  is  not  affifcted  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  bat  is 
immediately  precipitated  by  saline  matter.  The 
precipitate,  however,  still  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  pure  water.---<2.  Dissolve  the  soluble 
ferrocyanide  of  potaMium  and  iron  in  pure  water, 
as  before.  '  Resembles  the  last,  but  is  precijutated 
from  its  solution  by  alcohol.  Either  of  the  prece- 
ding blue  fluids  may  be  used  as  indelible  ink  to 
mark  linen,  and  will  be  found  very  permanent, 
provided  the  part  be  first  moistened  with  alum  wa- 
ter and  dried. 

^«*  Soluble  Prussian  Blub  {Basic  do.  Bane 
sesqui ferrocyanide  of  iron)  is  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  i 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  (Prussiate  of  potash,) 
A  bluish'white  precipitate,  turning  dark  blue  by 
exposure,  is  formed,  which  is  washed  till  it  begins 
to  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  color  it  blue,  when  it 
is  either  collected  and  dried,  or  at  once  dissolved 
in  pure  water. — Soluble  Ferrocyanide  or  Po- 
tassium AND  Iron  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  persalt  of  iron  (as  the  persulphate,  pemi- 
trate,  peracetate,  or  sesquichloride)  by  a  stronga 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  in  considerable  excess.  A  bine  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  must  be  treated  as  be- 
fore. 


XANTHIC  ACID.  Syn.  HvDRoxiumnc 
Acid.  Bisulphocarbonate  op  oxide  of  ethclk. 
(From  ^avOof,  yellow,  and  /•wm*,  /  generate.)  A 
peculiar  acid,  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  discovered  by  Zeise.  Prep.  Diy 
xanthate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  After  a  time  a  milky  liquid  ii 
formed,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  uiore  wa- 
ter, a  heavy  oily  substance  is  deposited,  which 
must  be  quickly  washed  with  water,  and  dritfd  by 
standing  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  by- 
drated  xanthic  acid.  *«*  A  nearly  colorless,  ui* 
flammable,  oily  liquid,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  a 
peculiar,  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  de- 
composed at  a  temperature  above  75°  F.  Tkt 
compounds  of  xanthic  acid  are  mostly  oi  a  yvUs* 
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•dor;  hence  its  name. — Xanthatb  of  Potaka, 
{Bi9ulphocarbonate  of  oxide  of  etkule  and  Po- 
toMa,  Liebig,)  is  obtained  by  adding  bisulphuret 
of  carbon  to  a  saturated  solution  of  fused  caustic 
potassa  in  absolute  alcohol,  as  long  as  it  is  dissdv- 
ed.  By  cooling  the  solution  to  33^,  it  forms  a 
semi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which,  after  being 
washed  with  ether,  and  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper,  must  be  dried  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

XANTHINE^    This  name  has  been  given  by 
Kuhlman  to  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  madder. 


¥EAST.  Syn,  Barm.  Zumin.  Fbrmentum,  (£at, 
firom  ferveOf  to  ferment.)  The  froth  of  ferment* 
ing  worts.  According  to  Liebig,  yeast  is  a  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  continual  motion,  and 
tliis  condition  it  communicates  by  contact,  to  fer- 
mentable substances.     (See  Fermentation.) 

YEAST  or  BARM,  (ARTIFICIAL.)  JPrsp. 
I.  Method  of  preparing  Yeas^  without  a  Fer- 
ment..— a.  It  has  long  been  considered^  desidera- 
tum to  obtain  a  method  of  making  yeast  directly 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  portion  of  that  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Fownes  has  published  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Chemical  Society,'  a  method  which, 
although  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  new,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Chemistry  of  Boerhaave.  Neverthe- 
less it  *seems  to  have  been  long  lost  sight  of,  and 
Berzelius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Fownes,  states,  "  that 
although  the  conversion  of  a  small  into  a  large 
quantity  of  yeast  is  a  very  easy  thing,  yet  to  pro- 
duce that  substance  from  the  beginning  is  very 
difficult*'  The  plan  of  Mr.  Fownes,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Boerhaave,  is  as 
follows: — Common  wheat  flour  is  to  be  mixed 
with  water  into  a  thick  paste,  and  kept,  slightly 
severed,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  for  somo 
time.  About  the  third  day,  it  begins  to  emit  a 
little  gas,  and  to  exhale  a  disagreeable,  sour  odor, 
like  stale  milk ;  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  that 
is,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  smell 
changes,  much  gas  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  vinous  odor,  and  it  is  then 
in  a  state  to  excite  the  vinous  fermentation.  A 
quantity  of  wort  is  next  to  be  prepcu'ed,  and  boiled 
with  hops,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  when  cooled  to  90°  or  100°,  the  de- 
composed dough,  thoroughly  mixed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  situation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
active  fermentation  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  when  the  action  is  complete,  and 
the  liquor  clear,  a  large  quantity  of  yeast,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  In  one  experiment,  the  following  mate- 
rials were  used: — ^A  small  handful  of  ordinary 
wheat  floor  was  made  into  a  paste  with  cold  wa- 
ter, covered  with  paper,  and  left  seven  days  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  a  room  where  a  fire  was  kept  all 
day,  being  occasionally  stirred ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  three  quarts  of  malt  were  mashed  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  the  infusion  boiled  with  the  prop- 
er quantity  of  hops,  and,  when  sufficiently  cooled, 
the  ferment  added.  The  result  was  a  quantity  of 
be^r,  not  very  strong,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  a  pint  of  thick  yeast,  perfectly  good  for  ma« 


king  bread.  Thie  must  be  valuable  to  colonists  and 
residents  in  the  country.  Malt  is  easily  made, 
and  hops  may  be  omitted,  or  superseded  by  some 
other  bitter.     (Lancet.) 

b.  Honey  5  oz. ;  powdered  tartar  1  oz. ;  malt  1 
lb.;  water  at  122°  F.  3  pints,  or  q. s.;  stir  well 
together,  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  for  2  or  3 
hours,  or  till  the  temperature  sinks  to  about  65°, 
at  which  it  must  be  kept,  covered  over,  when 
yeast  will  be  eliminated. 

e.  Boil  malt,  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  in  3  pin^  of 
water ;  pour  off  2  pints,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  30  honrs ;  add  4  pints  of  a  similar  decoc- 
tion, stir  it  well  in,  again  ferment,  and  repeat  this 
addition  of  4  pints  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
yeast  is  obtained :  10  pints  will  yield  yeast  suffi- 
cient for  a  brewing  of  40  gallons ;  it  is  preferable 
to  brewers*  yeast,  particularly  when  used  for  rais- 
ing dough. 

II.  With  a  Ferment^ — a.  (Ure.)  Bean  flour 
i  lb. ;  water  6  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  an  hour,  pour 
the  decoction  into  any  suitable  vessel,  add  wheat 
flour  3^  lbs. ;  stir  well  together,  and  when  the 
temperature  reaches  55°,  add  beer  yeast  2  quarts  ; 
mix  well,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  not  be  chilled.  In  24  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fermentation  add  barley  or 
bean  floor  7  lbs.,  make  a  uniform  doogh  by  thor- 
oogh  kneading,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a  dollar,  and 
cut  it  with  a  wine-glass  into  small  cakes,  which 
must  be  placed  on  sieves  or  laths,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  preserved  in  a  dry  sitr  ation.  For 
UM,  one  of  these  discs  is  to  be  broker  into  pieces, 
laid  in  warm  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
during  12  hours,  when  the  soft  mf  n  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  beer  yeast 

b.  Mix  2  quarts  of  water  with  v  heat  floor,  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  bol  it  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  c*  Id,  stir  into  it  | 
lb.  of  sugar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  i  pod  yeast  Put 
the  whole  in  a  large  jug  or  earther  vessel,  with  a 
narrow  top,  and  place  it  before  t/  .e  fire,  so  that  it 
may,  by  a  moderate  heat,  fermen  L  The  ferroenta* 
tion  will  throw  up  a  thin  liquor,  v  'hich  pour  off  and 
throw  away ;  keep  the  remaindf  r  for  use  (in  a  cod 
place)  in  a  bottle,  or  jug  tied  over.  The- same 
quantity  of  this,  as  of  common  yeast,  will  suffice  to 
bake  or  brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  yeast 
will  make  a  fVesh  quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock 
may  be  always  kept  up,  by  fermenting  the  new 
with  the  remainder  of  the  former  quantity. 

•Remarks.  The  preparation  of  substitutes  for 
yeast,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  both  of  the 
scientific  chemist  and  the  practical  tradesman. 
The  periodicals  at  one  time  literally  teemed  with 
these  forroulfe,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some 
of  the  minor  publications  amuse  their  readers  in 
the  same  way.  The  above  processes  are  the  best 
knowji,  and  if  well  managed  will  prove  all  that 
can  be  desired  It  were  easy  to  multiply  receipts 
on  this  subject,  were  they  to  be  indiscriminately 
selected,  hot  the  mass  of  those  published  are  either 
mere  trash,  or  repetitions  of  others  long  known. 
Not  more  than  one  in  a  thotuand  answers  when 
tried.  *«*  Ordmary  beer  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  fit  for  ose  for  several  months,  by  placing  it  in 
a  close  canvass  bag,  and  gently  squeezing  out  the 
moisture  in  a  screw  press  till  the  remaining  mat- 
ter becomes  as  stiff  as  clay>  in  which  state  it  most 
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be  pretmrved  in  cIo«e  veaeels.  Thii  method  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  brewers  in  Flanders.  An- 
other method  is  to  well  whisk  the  yeast  till  it  forms 
a  uniform  liquid  mass,  and  then  to  lay  it  with  a 
soft  paint-brush  evenly  and  thinly  on  dishes,  or 
any  convenient  surface,  on  which  it  can  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  air ;  and  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated as  soon  as  the  first  coat  is  sufficiently  solid, 
and  so  on,  till  the  layers  acquire  a  proper  thick- 
ness, when  it  must  be  detached  and  preserved  as 
before.  If  rendered  quite  dry,  its  power  of  exci- 
tinff  fermentation  will  be  destroyed. 

YELLOW  DYE.  -Syn.  TBiNTuae  Jaunr,  (Fr.) 
The  following  substances  impart  a  yellow  to  goods, 
either  at  once,  or  after  they  have  been  mordanted 
with  alumina  or  tin : — annotto,  dyer't  brooms  /us- 
tiCf  futtet,  French  herriee,  quercitron  bark,  tur- 
meric, barberry  root.  Goods  mordanted  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  bath 
of  chromate  of  potash,  acquire  a  brilliant  chrome 
yellow  color ;  solution  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
iron,  followed  by  immersion  in  potash  or  lime- 
water,  S^es  a  yellow,  buff,  or  orange, — orpiment 
dissolved  in  ammonia  imparts  a  golden  yellow. 

YELLOW,  NAPLES.  Syn,  Jaune  Mineral, 
(Fr,)  GiAixouNo,  {ItaL)  Prep.  I.  Metallic  an- 
timony 12  lbs. ;  red  lead  8  lbs. ;  oxide  of  zinc  4 
lbs. ;  mix,  calcine,  triturate  well  together,  and  fuse 
in  a  crucible  ;  the  fused  mass  must  be  ground  and 
elutriated  to  a  fine  powder. 

IL  Lead  3  lbs. ;  common  antimony  2  lbs. ;  alum 
and  commod-salt  2  oz. ;  calcined  together. 

lU.  Flake  white  1^  lbs.;  diaphoretic  antimony 
ilb. ;  calcined  alum  1  oz.;  sal  ammoniac 2  oz. ; 
calcine  in  a  covered  cmcibte  with  a  moderate  heat 
for  3  hours,  so  that  at  the  end  of  it,  it  may  be  bare- 
ly red  hot.  More  antimony  and  sal  ammoniac 
turns  it  on  the  gold  color.  Uoed  in  oil  and  in  por- 
celain painting  and  enamelling. 

YELLOW,    PATENT.    Syn.    Montpbixier 

YeLIX>W.      OXICHLORIDB    OF    LsAD.      SuBMURIATB 

OF  DO.  Prep,  I.  Common  salt  1  cwt  and  litharge 
4  cwt,  are  g^nd  together  with  water,  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  gentle  heat,  water  being  added 
to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation  ;  the  carbonate 
of  soda  is  then  washed  out  with  more  water,  and 
the  white  residuum  heated  till  it  acquires  a  fine 
yellow  color.     Used  as  a  paint 

II.  Dry  chloride  of  lead  14  oz. ;  pare  carbonate 
of  lead  IS'^  oz. ;  grind  together,  fuse  and  powder. 
Used  as  a  paint 

YELLOW,  WELD.  Prep,  Fine  whiting  4 
lbs. ;  water  4  pints ;  boil  together  mto  a  smooth 
paste,  and  add,  gradually,  alnm  ^  oz.  in  fine  pow- 
der. Boil  weld  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
■train,  and  add  the  liquor  to  the  pap  of  whiting 
and  alum  until  the  desired  shade  of  color  is  obtain- 
ed ;  pour  into  earthen  pans,  and  dry  on  chalk. 
Osed  by  the  paper-hanging  maken. 

YTTRI  A.  Syn,  Oxidb  of  Yttridm.  A  white 
earth  discovered  by  Gadolin  in  1794,  in  a  mineral 
(kom  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  siaoe  called  Gadolmite. 
ItB  sp.  gr.  \m  4-842 ;  its  salts  'have  in  general  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  the  sulphate  and  several  others 
an  amethyst  color.  Its  sdutSons  are  precipitated 
by  pure  alkalis,  but  alkaline  carbonates,  especially 
ca^nate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it  ui  the  cold,  it 
is  diitingnished  from  glucina  by  the  color  of  its  suU 
phate,  by  being  insoluble  in  pare  alkalis,  and  by 


yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  prusRate  of  pot- 
ash. Yttria  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process 
from  Gadolinite  to  that  by  which  glucina  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  beryl. 

YTTRIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  Yttria.  h 
may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described 
under  glucinium.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  daik 
grey  color.  

ZAFFRE.  SyjL  Saffra.  Saffuir.  Roasted 
cobalt  ore  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  sod 
ground  with  2  or  3  parts  of  very  pure  quartzose  or 
silicious  sand.  Used  as  a  blue  color  by  enamellen 
and  painters  on  porcelain  and  glass.  Chiefly  im- 
ported from  Sasmy.  Zaffire  fused  in  an  earthea 
crucible  with  about  half  its  weight  of  potash,  sad 
the  melted  mass  poured  into  water  and  afterwuiii 
ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  forms  tlie  beso- 
tiful  azure  pigment  called  omalia. 

ZEINE.  A  name  given  by  Gorham  to  a  yellow 
waxy  substance,  obtained  by  treating  the  portioa  of 
maize  or  Indian  eom,  insoluble  in  water,  with  alco- 
hol, and  evaponUlhg  the  solution. 

ZIMOME.  (From  Wn^  ferment.)  A  asme 
given  by  Taddei  to  the  portion  of  wheat  giuteo  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.     (8ee  Glutbn.) 

ZINC.  8yn.  Spelter.  Zinc,  {Ft.  4*  8p.)  Zisol, 
(Oer.,  Dut.,  Swed.,  ^  Dan.)  Zuico,  {Ital)  Zin- 
cuM,  {Lat.)  This  metal  was  first  mentioned  by 
Parecelsus  in  the  16th  century,  who  called  it 
xinetum.  Its  ores  must,  however,  have  been  pre- 
viously known,  as  the  ancients  were  aequawted 
with  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The  zinc  of  am^ 
merce  is  obtamed  from  the  native  solphunrt  (tine 
blende)  or  carbonate,  {calamine,)  by  rossting 
those  mes,  and  distilling  them  along  with  caibea- 
aceous  matter  in  a  covered  earthen  cracible,  hav- 
ing its  bottom  connected  with  an  iron  tube  which 
terminates  over  a  vessel  of  water  situated  benesth 
the  furnace.  The  first  portion  that  passes  over 
contains  cadmium  and  arsenic,  and  is  indicated  by 
what  is  technically  called  the  "  brown  blaze  ;"  but 
when  the  metallic  vapor  begins  to  bum  with  a 
bluish  white  flame,  or  the  ^  blue  blaze"  com- 
mences, the  volatilized  metal  is  collected. 

Pur,  Comraereial  zinc  is  never  pure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Ph.  its  sp.  gr.  Is  6*86,  and  it  ■ 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  coloriess  solution.  When  tested  in  a 
Marsh's  apparatus  it  should  yield  no  trace  of  ar- 
senic. The  followmg  method,  by  which  several 
pounds  of  chemically  pure  zine  may  be  obtaioed  ia 
about  ^  of  an  hour,  will  be  found  ^ery  use/al  >— 
Melt  the  zinc  of  commerce  in  a  common  crncibla, 
and  throw  it  into  a  tolerably  deep  vessel  of  water, 
taking  care  that  the  metal  be  very  hot  at  the  mo- 
ment of  running.  This  operation  is  not  without  its 
use,  for  the  more  granulated  the  zinc,  the  ea«er  it 
is  purified.  Dry  l!ie  grains,  and  dispose  them  by 
layers  in  a  Heasian  eraoible  with  one-fourth  of 
thefar  .weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  using  the  precao* 
tion  to  plaoD  a  slight  excess  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom.  Gover  the  cruoible,  and  secure  the  Gd, 
then  apply  heat :  a  Tivid  deilamtion  takes  ptees 
with  great  disengagement  of  li^t,  after  whidi  re- 
move the  crucible  from  the  fire,  separate  the  dias 
with  a  tube,  and  lastly,  run  the  zinc  into  an  iaget 
mould.  This  Bine,  submitted  to  Manh*s  apparatae 
during  entile  days*  has  navnr  givannay  stain,  aid 
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in  soiutioQ  the  most  sensible  reactivee — such  as 
hydro-sulphocyanic  acid — have  never  indicated 
the  least  atom  of  iron.     (Journ.  de  Pharm.) 

Props,,  Uses,  ^e.  Zinc  is  a  bluish  white  metal, 
having  the  sp^  gr.  6*8  to  7*2  ;  tough  when  cold, 
ductile  and  malleable  at  from  212°  to  300^^,  brittle, 
and  easily  pulverized  at  400°  ;  fuses  at  773°, 
(Daniell,)  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  white  heat, 
in  close  vessels.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  expo> 
sure  to  air  and  moisture  ;  hence  its  general  use  in 
the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  capacity; 
tubing,  &<c.,  that  require  ligbtneas  and  durability. 
Heated  to  whiteness,  (941°  Daniell,)  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  and  is 
converted  into  oxide,  (dowers  of  zinc.)  It  is  very 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Zinc  is  used  to 
form  galvanic  plates ;  in  fireworks,  and  in  medi- 
cine. 

Tests.  I.  The  solutions  of  zinc  are  precipitated 
white  by  the  pure  alkalis  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, but  are  completely  redissolved  by  excess  of 
the  precipitant. — 2.  The  carbonates  of  potassa 
and  soda  give  a  permanent  y>hite  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  zina — 3.  Hydroeulphuret  of  am- 
monia also  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  so  does 
sulphureted  hydrogen  when  the  solution  is  quite 
neutral — 1  Pruasiate  of  potash  gives  a  gelatinous 
white,  or  bluish  white  precipitate. 

ZINC,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  AcBTAa 
I^rep. — 1.  Dissolve  oxide  of  zinc  in  acetic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize^ — 2.  Crystallized  sul- 
phate of  zinc  143  parts ;  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead  190  da ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water, 
mix,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Tonic, 
antispasmodic,  and  emetic.  Dose,  1  to  2  grs. ; 
as  an  emetic  10  to  20  grs. ;  externally,  2  or  3 
grs.  to  water  1  oz.,  as  an  astringent  lotion  or  in- 
jection. 

ZINC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Bro- 
MioiTM.  Prepared  like  the  corresponding  salt  of 
iron. 

ZINC,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn,  Zikci 
Carbona&  Prep,  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  another  of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
w^ash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  For  the  impure  or 
native  carbonate  of  zinc,  {calamina,  carhonas  zinci 
itnpura,  P.  L.,)  see  Calamink. 

ZINC,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriate 
OP  Zinc.  Butter  of  do.  Zinci  Chloridum. 
Do.  MuRiAB.  Prep. — 1.  Evaporate  the  muriatic 
solution  of  zinc  to  dryness,  and  transmit  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas  over  the  residuum,  heated  in  a 
tube.  When  pure,  colorless,  melts  at  212°,  de- 
liquescent, volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  soil,  like 
butter. — 2.  (P.  Cod.)  Zinc  Jxx;  muriatic  acid 
q.  s. ;  dissolve,  add>  nitric  acid  ^,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  chalk  Jj ;  in 
24  hours  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dose. 
1  to  2  gn.  in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  &c. ;  and  ex- 
ternally as  a  caustic,  or  as  an  astringent  lotion, 
(2  grs.  to  water  f  ^.) 

ZINC,  CYANIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hyoroctan- 
ATB  ow  Zinc.  Ctanuret  of  na  Zinci  Cyani- 
jxu.  "Do.  Cyanuretum.  Prep.  (M.  Henry.) 
Add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  another 
of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ;  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. Dose,  i  to  1  gr.  twice  a  day,  in  epilepsy, 
Jiyiiteria,  and  other  nervous  auctions,  heartbom, 


worms,  &«.,  and  as  a  substitute  for  pruasio 
acid. 

ZINC,  FLUORIDE  OF.  A  white  com- 
pound,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  obtained  by 
acting  on  oxide  of  zinc  with  liquid  hylrofiuuric 
acid. 

ZINC,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hyoriodate  of 
Zinc.  Zinci  Iodidum.  Do.  Hydriodas.  Prep. 
(Duflos.)  Iodine  2  parts ;  granulated  zinc  1  do. ; 
water  4  do. ;  proceed  as  for  iodide  of  iron,  only 
employing  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel.  De- 
liquescent. 15  grs.  to  water  f  {vj  ;  used  as  a 
collyrium  in  scrofulous  infiammation  of  the  eye, 
(Poulet  *,)  3j  to  lard  Jj,  as  a  powerful  resolvent  to 
scrofulous  and  other  glandular  swellings ;  rubbed 
on  the  part  twice  a  day.  (Ure.) 

ZINC,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Oxydum, 
(P.  L.  £.  &.  D.)  Zinci  Cajlcinatum.  Nihil 
Album.  Lana  Philosophic  a.  Pompholyx.  Flow- 
ers OF  Zinc.  Calx  of  no.  Flores  Zinci.  Calx 
do.  Prep.  (P.  Lb)  Sulphate  of  zinc  (pure) 
lb.  j  ;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  Jviss  ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  6  quarts  of  water,  filter,  mix, 
well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  calcine 
it  for  2  hours  in  a  strong  fire.  "  White,  tasteless, 
entirely  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  without  ef- 
fervescence; and  this  solution  is  not  afiected  by 
nitrate  of  baryta,  ,but  yields  a  white  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  entirely  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant."  (P.  L )  Dose.  5  to  10  grs.,  as  an 
antispasmodic ;  in  epilepsy,  &c.  Used  also  as  a 
dusting  powder,  and  to  make  an  ointtneut  It 
has  been  proposed  as  -  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  than  which  it  covers  better,  but  dries 
slower ;  requires  the  addition  of  dried  white 
vitriol.  *«*  The  last  eight  synonymes  are  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  oxide  procured  by  heating  the 
metal  in  contact  with  air,  bftt  its  composition, 
properties,  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
oxide,  P.  L.     See  Flowers  of  Zinc. 

ZINC,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Sul- 
phas. Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Granulated  zinc  ^v ; 
dilated  sulphuric  acid  1  quart ;  dissolve,  filter, 
evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

II.  The  common  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  copper,  cadmium,  lead,  iron, 
and  manganese.  By  digesting  its  concentrated 
solution  for  some  time  with  metallic  zinc,  it  may 
be  freed  from  copper,  lead,  and  cadmium,  for 
these  metals  are  all  reduced  and  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  state  ;  or  the  acid  solution  may  be  treated 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate forms.  In  order  to  separate  the  iron, 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution,  by  which 
the  iron  is  converted  into  the  protochloride  ;  if 
this  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  oxide  of  iron  (basic 
salt?)  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  from  which 
the  solution  must  be  filtered.  If  the  sulphate 
contain  manganese,  which  is  not  very  often  the 
case,  the  solution  must  be  boiled  up  a  few  times 
with  purified  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated. 
{Jour,  fur  prakt.  Chem.) 

Remarks.  Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  must  alone  be 
used  in  medicine.  The  commercial  sulphate 
(white  copperast  white  vitriol,  salt  of  vitriol, 
vitriohun  album,  sal  vitrioH,  xincum  vitriolatum, 
^e.,)  is  prepared  by  roasting  native  sulphuret  of 
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fnc  (hlend^  in  a  roverberatory  furnace,  lixiviating 
the  calcined  ma»,  and  evaporating  till  the  liquid 
forma  a  white  Beinicrystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
The  pura sulphate  is  "totally  dissolved  by  water, 
and  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  is 
redi£solved  when  the  ammonia  is  added  in  ex- 
cess.'* (P.  L.)  "  When  a  solution  in  6  waters  is 
boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of 
ammonia  is  then  added  till  the  oxide  of  zinc  at 
first  precipitated  is  all  redissolved,  no  yellow  pre- 
cipitate remains,  or  a  trace  only,  and  the  solution 
is  colorless."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  As  an  antispasmodic, 
tonic,  or  expectorant,  1  to  5  gra. ;  as  an  emetic, 
10  to  20  grs. 

ZINKING.  Copper  and  brass  vessels  may  be 
covered  with  a  firmly  adherent  layer  of  pure 
line,  by  boiling  them  in  contact  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  ;  pure  zinc  turnings  being  at  the 
same  time  present  in  considerable  excess.  The 
same  object  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  zinc, 
and  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  or  caustic  potassa. 
(Boettger*8  Beitr&ge.) 

ZIRCON  I  A.  Syn.  Oxide  or  Zikconium. 
A  white  pulverulent  earth  discovered  in  the 
jargoa,  or  zircon,  of  Ceylon,  by  Klaproth,  in 
1789,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  jacinth. 
To  obtain  it  the  stone  should  be  calcined  and 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  fridble,  and 
then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potash,  and  pro- 
ject the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble, taking  care  that  each  portion  is  fused  before 
another  is  added.  Keep  the  whole  in  fusion,  with 
an  increased  heat,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When 
cold,  break  the  crucible,  separate  its  contents, 


powder,  and  boil  in  water,  to  dissolve  the  alkaE. 
Wash  the  insoluble  part;    dissolve    in    muriatie 
acid ;  heat  the  solution,  that  the  silex   may  fall 
down;    and  precipitate   the   zirconia  by  caustic 
fixed  alkali.     Or  the  zirconia  may  be  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  cdrbonic  acid  ex- 
pelled by  heat     Zirconia  has  neither  taste  nor 
odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  acids.     It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  otiwr 
earths,  except  thorina,  by  being  precipitated  wbea 
any  of  its  neutral  salts  are  boiled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.     It  is  distingoialied 
from  alumina  and  glucina  by  its  salti  being*  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  pure  alkalis,  and  by  being  in- 
soluble when  they  are  added  in  excess.    The  pre- 
cipitated hydrate  and  carbonate  are  reaifily  aolu- 
ble  in  acids. 

ZIRCONIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  zircoua. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  glass  tube  with  a 
spirit  lamp,  a  mixture  of  potassium,  and  the 
double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium,  care- 
fully dried.  The  product  must  be  washed  with 
water,  and  digested  for  some  time  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid.  (Berzelius.)  The  resulting  black 
powder  is  zirconium.  It  has  been  but  very  im- 
perfectly examined. 

ZOONIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Beithol- 
let  to  the  acid  liquid  procured  by  distillation  from 
animal  substancea  It  has  been  afaown  by 
Tli^nard  to  be  merely  acetic  acid. 

ZOOTIC  ACID.    (See  Paassio  Acid.) 

ZUMIC  ACID.  (From  ^v^nit  leaten)  The 
acid  formed  in  bread,  and  in  sume  other  vegeta- 
ble substances,  which  have  undei;gone  the  aeetoos 
fermentation. 


THB  BUD. 


